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A NEW AND COMPLETE 
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RAB 


orr, a liquid confonant, being the RABBETING, in ccarpentry,. the plans ' 


feyenteenth letter of our alphabet. 


ing motion of the tongue drawn from 


the teeth, and cannulated with the tip a. 


little elevated towards the palate. Tn 
greek words it is frequently afpirated 


with an h after it, as in rbap/ody, rbe- 
toric, 8zc. otherwile 1t is always fol- 


lowed by a vowel at the beginning of 
words and [yllables, : 
In the notes of the antients, R. or RO. 
fieniñes Roma; Ri. C. Romana civitas; 
R.G.C. ret gerende caufa 3 R.F.E. D. 
roble fadtum 5 diétum; RG.F. regis 


flies; R. P. res publica, or Roman 


principes; and R. R,'R. F.F.E. res 
Romana ruet ferro, fame, anima. 
Uled as a numeral, R antiently food 
for eighty, and with a da/h over it, thus 
R, for eighty thoufand ; but the greek 
r, or e, Megntfied an hundred. 
In the prefcriptions of phyficians, R or 
Ix ltands for recipe, 2. e. take. 
RAAB, a city of lower Hungary, fituated 
at the confluence of the rivers Danube 
and Raab, and fubjeét to the houle of 
Aultria: ealt longitude 18%, north lati- 
tude: 489, 


RABATE, in falconry, is faid of a 


hawk, when by the motion of the hand, 


lore, Ec. fhe leayes of purfuing her 
prey or quarry. 


ñ 


EF mi A 


K, Tts found is formed by a guttural 


extrufion of the breath, vibrated 
through the mouth, with a fort of quiver- 





Ú 


RLAGB 


ning, or cutting of channels or grooves 
im boards, Ec, EE 

In fhip-carpentry, 1t fignifes the letting 
mn of the planks of the fhip into the 


keel; which, in the rake and run of a 
Ship, 1s hollowed away, that the planks 


may join the clofer, 


RABBI, or RABBINS,. a title which the 


pharilees and doétors of the law among 
the Jews aflumed, and literally figniñes 
mafters, or excellents. 


There were feveral gradations before . 


they arrived at the dignity of a rabbina 
which. was not conferred till they had ac= 


¡quired the profoundelt knowledge of the 
law and the traditions. It does nothow= 


ever appear, that there was any fixed ages 
or previous éxamination necelfary; but 
when a man had diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his (kill in the written and oral law, and 
palled through the fubordinate degrees, 
he was faluted a rabbin by the public 
voice. | : 


Among the modern Jews, for near even 


hundred years palt, the learned men re- 


tain no other title thán that of rabbi, or 


rabbins: they. have great refpeét. paid 
them, have the firlt places or feats In 
their fynagogues, determine all matters 
of controveríy, and frequently pro- 
nounce upon civil affairs: they Lave 
even a power to excommounicate the dil> 
obedient. : 


RABBINET, a final] piece of orJnance, 


os between 
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between a falconet and a bae. Seethe Rack, an engine of torture, furnifhed 
, article CANNON. | ae with pullies and chords, e. for ex. 
RABBINISTS, “among the modern Jews, +  torting confelflion from criminals, 
an appellation given to the doétrine of Rack, ArAc, or ARRAC, in commerce, 
the rabbins concerning traditions, in op- a fpifituous liquor made by the Tartars 
polition to the caraites, who rejeét all of Tongufñia, who are fubjeét to the 
traditions, See the article CARAITES: czatina of Mulcovy. “his Kind of rack 
RABBIT, cúniculus, in zoology, a well 1s made of mare's-milk, which is left to 
known animal of the lepus, or hare- be four, and afterwards diftilled twice 
kind, with a very [hort tail. | or thrice between two earthen pots clole. 
The rabbit, though a (mall+r, is a hand- ly ftopped, from whence the liquor runs 
Jomer creature than the hare, but is of through a fmall wooden pipe. This li- 
various colours even in the fame country, vor is more intoxicating than brandy 
¡ts general one in this kingdom being a diltilled from wine. 0 
pale brownifh-grey on the back, and Rack is alío a fpirituous l'quor which 
white on the belly; however, there are the Englih get from Batavia or Malacca, 
fome darker, of a filvery-grey, and alto- of which there are tliree forts, the one 
gether white. EN being extraéted from tlie cocoa-tree, the 
There is alío a long-tailed fpecies, of  fecond from rice, and the third from (u- 
the fize of our common rabbit, called gar: but the firít is the beft and molt in 
the fiberian rabbit, from ¡ts bein e fre- ule. Jtis made of the blofflom-bunch of 
quent in Rufñia and Tartary. the cocoa-tree : for which purpole they 
For the method of catching rabbits, by tie the bunch while it is Mill wrapped up 
! within its cod, or membrane, with a 


means of ferrets, lee FERRET, 
RACCOURCY, in heraldry, fignifies the piece of packthread, and then with 2. 


fame as coupee;z that 1s, cut off or fhert- 
ened3 and denotes a crofs, or other or- 
dinary, that does not extend to the edge 
of the efcutcheon, as they always do 
when abfolutely named without fuch dif- 
- —tinction, ¡ | 

-RACE, in general, fignifies running with 
others in order to obtain a prize, either 
on foot, or by riding on horle-back, in 
chariots, Fe. : | 


Racing was one of the exerciles among ' 


the antient grecian games, which was 
performed in a couríe containing an 
hundred and twenty five pacesz and 
thofe who contended in thele foot-races 
were frequently clothed in armour, Cha- 


riot and horfe races alív made a part 6f-- 


thefe antient games, See GAMES. 

For horfe-racing, as praóliled amongít 
us, fee the article HoORSsE-RACING, 
Race, in genealogy, a lineage or extrac- 
tion continued from father to fon. 


"RACHITIS, the RICKETS, in medicine, 


See the article RiCKETS, | 
RACILLA, one of thelealtof the ¡flands 
of the Archipelago, near the ifland of 
Año, not inhabited. 


" RACK, in the manege, a pace In which 


a horfe neither trots nor ambles, but hul- 
fles as 1t were between, | 
The racking-pace is indeed much the 
fame as the amble, only it isa (wifter 
time and fhorter' tread. 
Rack is allo a wodden frame, made to 
hold hay or fodder for cattle, 

É 

7 


knife make a crofs cut in that bunch, a 
little above the place where it is tied, and 
adapta pitcher to ¡tto receive the liquor, 
which is called toddy, and 15 vinous, 
palatable and fweet: others ule a bam. 
boe-cane inftead of a pitcher. + Having 
tbus drawn the liquor, they let it fer- 
ment, and afterwards diftil it, 

Goa and Batavia are the chief places for 
rack, .AtGoa there are leveral kinds; 
fingle, double, and treble diftilled; but 
the double diftilled, which 1s that com- 
monly fent abroad, is but a weak fpirit 
when compared with batavia-rack; yet, 
on account of its peculiar and agreeable 
favour, it 18 preferred to all the other 
racks of India. The prior rack, made 
at Madrafs, the Columbo and Quilone 
rack, being fiery hot [pirits, are but little 


ovalvued by the Europeans, and therefore 


leldom imported, though they are highly 
prized among the natives.. 


Rack, on being imported, pays a dul] 


of 6l. 155, 6d, the ton, containing 
two hundred: fifty-two gallons: and a 
drawback, on exportation, of 6l, 15 


-3 d, belides which, it pays for the excilt- 


duty, 45. 8 d. the gallon. 


¿To Rack avines, 820. to draw them off from 


their lees, after their having ftood long 
enough to clear and fettle.. 


Hence rack-vintage is frequently ultd 


for the fetond voyage our wine-Imtr: 
chants vfed to make into France fot 
racked-wines. ! 

z RACK: 


RAD 
RACKELSBURG, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Aultria, twenty-three 
miles fouth-ealt of Gratz. A 
RACKET, a kind of bat to ftrike the 
ball with at tennis; ufually confilting of 
a lattice or net-work of cat-gut ftraimned 


very tightin a circle of wood, witha fhaft 


or handle, 
RackeT is alío a kind of fnow fhoe, or 
machine, which the favages of Canada 
bind to their feet, to enable them to walk 
more commodiou[ly on the fnow; made 
much in.the manner of a tennis-racket, 
Its figure is a lozenge, of which the two 
obtule angles are turned off. It is bound 
about with very fine thongs of leather, 
the ma/hes of which are much [maller and 
clofer than thofe of our rackets, In the 
amiddle is fitted a kind of fhoe lined with 
wool or hair, to be tied on to the ancle, 
RACKOON, coati, inzoology, an ame- 
rican quadruped of the fhape of. a beaver, 
only lomewhat fmaller, and with-hair 
like that of a fox; its head too is like 
that of a fox, only that the ears are 
fhorter, roundi/h, and naked; its tail is 
longer than ¡ts body, and not unlike that 
of a cat, with annular ftreaks of differ- 
ent colours, EE | 
RADIZEA, in anatomy, a branch of the 
brachial artery. See ARTERY. 
RADIXEUS, or RADIALIS, See the ar- 
ticle RADIALIS, 


RADIAL CURVES, are curves of the 


Ipiral kind, whole ordinates, 11 they may. 
be fo called, all terminate in the center of 
the including circle, appearing like radít 
of that circle, whencethe name. Seethe 
articles CURVE and SPIRAL. -* 


RADIALIS, or RADIZEUS, in anatomy, 


the name of two muícles of the arm; 
one of which, called radialis internus, 
is one of the three flexor muícles of the 


carpus, or hand, which arifing from the 
internal condyle of the humerus, is in- 


ferted into the bone of the carpus next 
the thumb and the other, called redía- 
lisexteruus, is one of the three extenfor 
muícles of the hand, which arifing from 
the external condyle of the humerus, is 
inlerted into the firít metacarpal bone. 
See FLEXOR and EXTENSOR., 
RADIANT, or RADIATING POINT, in 
- Optics, is any pointofa vifibie objeét from 
whence rays proceed, See the articles 
VIS1ON and RADIATION. 
RADIANT, or RAYONANT, in heraldry. 
See the article RAYONANT. 
RADIATED FLoOweks, in botany, are 
Lluch as have feveral femi-folcules fet 
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RAD 
round a diík, in form ofa radíant (tar: 
thoíe which haye no fuch rays are called 
difcous flowers. See the articles FLow. 
ER, BOTANY, Uz, 
The term radiated is alío ufed with re. 
Ipeét to one of the antient crowns. See 
the article Crown. En 

RADIATION, the agtof a body emitting 
or diffufing rays of light all round, as 
from a center, Seethe articles LicHr, 
Ad ao | | 
Radiation is confidered in optics as three- 
Fold, viz. direét, refleóted, orrefrafled, * 
See the articles VistOn, REFLECTION, 
and REFRACTION. 

Though every vifible body be radiating, 
yet it need not be luminous in itfelf, but 

only illuminated; that is, it may diffute 

rays received from'a lumínous body, as 

well as emit thole of its own. 

Some ule the term radiation, to denote 

, the motion of the animal /pirits ; where- 
as others rather incline to the opinion of 
their circulation, Seetbe articles Ayr- 

_MAL SPIRITS, CIRCULATION, €c, 

Plane of RADIATION. See PLANE. 

RADICAL, in general, fomething that 
ferves 29 a bafis or foundation, 
Hence phyficians talk much of a radical 

- moilture. See Radical MotsrTurE, 
In grammar, we give the appellation ra-. 
dical to primitivé words, in contradif- 
tinction to compounds and derivatives, 
See the article PRIMITIVE, | 
Algebrailis alío fpeak of the radical Gan 
of quantities, whichisthe charaéóter ex- 

prelling their roots, See the articles Roor 
and CHARACTER. 


'RADICATION, a term uftd by fome for. 


the action whereby plants take root, or 
Ihoot out roots. See the articles Roor 
and VEGETATION. 

RADICLE, that part of the feeds of ali: 
plants, which upon vegetating becomes 
1ts root, and is difcoyerable by the micro- 
Icope. See VEGETATION. 

RADICOFANIT, a town of Tuícany, 4.7 

miles fouth of Sienna, ES 

RADIOMETER, an inflrument other 
wile called the fore-ftafÉ. See the article 
FORE-3TAFF. dE | 

RADISH, raphanus, in botany, Ec. See 
the article RAPHANUS. | de 

RADIOS, in geometry, the femi-diameter 
of a circle, or, a rigbt line drawn from 
tie center to the circumference. See the 
article CIRCLE, | 
In trigonometry, the radius-is termed 
the whole Gre, or fine of go”, See the 
article SINE, | ; 

For, 


RAF 


ture, £c. in the bigher geometry, fee 


EvoLuTE, CURVATURE, UÚc. 
Some alío call the fore-ftaff radizs ajfro- 
TOMIÍCHS « 


See FORE-STAFF. 
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For the radius of the evolute, of.curva-  thick at the bottom as the beam, an q 


RAJ 


Jhould diminifh in their length one ffth 


- polts-hould be as thick as the principal. 
rafters, and their breadth, according to 


Rabius, in anatomy, the exterior bone of 
the arm, defcending along with the ulna 


from the elbow to the wrilk, 


Seethe ar- 


—otticle SKELETON, 


R 
R 


In its upper extremity there is a gle- 
noid cavity for its articulation with the. 


humerus3 alío a crelt, by means of 
which it is articulated with the ulna: 
in the lower extremity the head is thiclk- 
er, and of a more angular figure, with 
a very large hollow in 1ts middle, for its 
articulation with the wriít. 
ADIX, the fame with root. 
article KOOT. - 

ADNOR, the capital of the county of 
Radnor in Wales, fituated in welt long. 
32 6/, north lat. 52% 20. AER 


RAÁFFLING, 'a game with three dice, in 


which he who throws the greateft pair, 
or pair royal, in three calts, wins the 
prize or Ítake. | : 

The rafle is properly a doublet or triplet: 


R 


or one fixth of their breadth; the king. 


the 'bignels of them that are intended to 
be let into them). the middle part being 
left fomewhat broader than the thick- 
neís. 


-RAG, or RAKE, a company, or herd of 


young colts. 
AGGED-HAWK,' among falconers, is 


one that has hisfeathers broken. See the 
article HAWwK. 

RAGGED, in heraldry. See /RAGULED, 
RAGOUT, orRacoo, a fauce, or fea- 


See the: 


foning, intended to rouíe the appetite 
when loft or languifhing. 
This term is alío ufed for any high lea: 


- foned difh prepared of fleíh, fifh, greens, 


for a raffle of all aces or duces, carries ' 


stagainít mere points. : | 
RafMling is alío ufed when a number of 
people club for the purchale of a commo- 
dity; and he that throws the higheft on 
three dice takes it. 


RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of tim- 


ber, which ftanding by pairs on the reafon 
or raifing piece, meet in an angle at the 
top, and form the roof of. a building. 

lt is a rule in building that no rafters 
fhould ltand farther than twelve inches 
from one another: and as to their fizes 
or Ícantlings, 1tis provided by act of par- 
liament, that principal rafters, from 
twelve feet fix inches to fourteen feet (5x 
inches long, be five inches broad at the 
top and eight at the bottom, and fix 
inches thick. Tltofe from fourteen feet 
fx inches to ejehteen feet Ixinches long, 
to be nine inches broad at the foot, leven 
inches at the top, and [even inches thick : 
and thofe from eighteen feet fix inches, 
to twenty-one feet fix inches long, to be 


R 


R 


or the like; by (tewing them with bacon, 


lalt, pepper, cloves, and the like ingre- 
dients. We have ragouts of celery, of 


endive, afparagus, cock's-combs, gib: 


lets, cray-5íh, Uca 

The antients had a tagout called garum, 
made of the putrified guts of a certain 
fi kept till it diffolved into a mere fanies, 
which was thought luch a dainty, that, 
according to Pliny, its price equalled 
that of the richeít perfumes. 


AGULED, or RAGGED, in heraldry, 


jagged or knotted. This term Is applied 
to a crols formed of the trunks of two 
trees without their branches, of which 
they fhew only the ftumps. See plate 
CCXXVIL fp. 2. - 


Raguled differs from indented, in that 


the latter 15 regular, the former not. 

AJA, the title of the indian black princes, 
the remains of thofe who ruled there be- 
fore the moguls. Some of the rajas are 
faid to preferve their indepencdeny, efpes 
cially in the mountainous partsz but molt 


of them pay an annual tributeto the mo- 


gul. The indians call them rai; the 
Perfians ratarn, in the plural; and our 
travellers 70/05, or 7agias. 


Raja, in ichthyology, a genus of the 


ten inches broad at the foot, eight at the 


top, and eight thick. Single rafters, 
eight feet in length, mult have four 
inches and a half, and three inches three 
quarters in their (quare.. Thole of nine 
feet long mult be five and four inches 
Íquare. 


Principal rafters fhould be nearly as 


a 


chondropterygious order of níhes, with 
five apertures of the gills on each 


ide; the head and body are deprefled: 


or flat; the fides are terminated with 
broad fins, which fupply the place of 


pectoral fins in other fifnes; the eyes are 


in the upper part of the head, and be- 
hind them is a ingle foramen; and the 
tail is ufually long and lender. 
To this genus” belong the «thornbick, 


i la 


fre 


2 


R Al 
fire-flaire, fea-eagle, white-hor(e, Íkaite, 
and torpedo or cramp-híh. di 

RAJAMAHAL, a city of the hither In- 

dia, fituated on thé river Ganges, in 862 
o' eaftlong. and 24% 30 north lat. 

RAJANIA, in botany, a genus of the 


dioecia hexandria claís of plants, with- 


outany flower petals; the fruit is round- 


ifh, and contains a fingle feed' of the 


fame fhape. e peca 
RAIL, in architeéture, is ufed in different 
—fenfes, as for thole pieces of timber which 
lie horizontally between the pannels of 
wainftot; for thofe which lie over and 
under the balufters in balconies, ltair- 


cafes, and the like; and alío for thofe: 


pieces of timber which lie horizontally 


from poft to poft in fences, either with 


poles or without, 

RAIL, oriygometra, 1n ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds of the order of the fcolopa- 
ces, the beak of which is fhorter than the 
toes: it is of a comprelled form, and 


terminated in a point; but the two chaps ' 
are equal in length. —Ytis of the fize of. 
the common magpye, and 1s an elegant 


bird, of a bright brown colour, varie- 
gated with black [pots; it is common in 


rich paítures, where po unicas note is 


YE, CPEX, Ac 

RAIN, a watery-meteor, which defcends 
from the clouds in form of drops of wa- 
ter. See CLOUD, METEOR, Ue, | 
Rain is apparently the precipitated va- 
pours of watery clouds: thus, when va- 
rious congeries of clouds are driven to- 
gether by the agitation of the winds, they 
mix and run into one body, and by that 
means diflolve and condenfe cach other 


into their former fubltance of waters > 


allo the coldneís of the air is a great 
- means to colleét, compaét, and condenle 
clouds into water; which being heavier 
than the air, muft of necefíity fall 
through it in the form we call rain. 
Now the reafon why it falls in drops, 
and not in whole quantities, as it be- 
comes condenfed, is the reliftance of the 
alr; whereby, being broken and divided 
into [Ímaller and fmaller parts, the farther 
At pafles through the air, 1t atlalt arrives 
to usin fmall drops. | 
Mr. Derham accounts for the precipita- 
tion hence, that the velicule being full 
of air, when they meet with a colder 


air than that they contain, their air is 


 contraéled into a lels Space; and, con- 
Sequently, the watery fhell rendered 
ihicker, (o as to become heayier than the 
ar e, 
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- Others only allow the cold a part in the 
action, and bring in the winds as [harers 
owith'it: indeed, it is plain, that a wind, 
——blowing agdinlt a cloud, will drive its 
—velicule upon one another, by which 


dark íky. - 


RAT 


means feveral of them coaleícing, will 
be enabled to defcend; and the effect 
will be ftill more confiderable 1f two 
oppofite winds blow towards the fame 
place, .Addtothis, thatclouds already 
formed, happening to be aggravated 


by frefh acceffions of vapour continually 


alcending, may thence be enabled to de= 


: fceend, 


According to Rohault, the great caule of * 
rain 1s the heat of the air, which, after 
¡continuing for-fome time near the earth, 
is at length carried up on' high by a 
wind, and there thawing the fnowy villí, - 
or flocks of the half frozen veficule, re- 
duces them into drops; which, coalefc= 
ing, delcend, EE A o 
Others, as Dr. Clarke, Uc. aferibe this 
defcent of thre clouds rather to an altera- 
tion of the atmofphere than of the vefi- 
cule; and fuppole it to arile from a di- 


——minution of the elaltic force of the air, 


This elafticity, which depends chiefly or 


-—wholly on the terrene exbalations, be- 


ing weakened, the atmolphere finks un- 
der its burden, and the.clouds fall, 

¿Now the little veficles, being once upon 
the defcent, will perbít there, notwith- 
ftanding the increale of refiítance they 
every moment meet with. For as they 
all tend toward the center of the earth, 
the farther they fall, the more coalitions 
will they make; «and the more coalitions, 
the more matter will there be under the 
fame furfacez; the furface only increaling 
as the fquares, but the folidity as the 
.cubes; and the more matter under the 
fame furface, the lels refiltance there will 
be to the fame matter. Thus, J£ the 
cold, wind, Ec. act early enough to 
precipitate the afcending velicles, be- 
fore they are arrived at any confiderable 
height, the coalitions being but few, 


the drops will-be proportionably' fmall ; 


and thus is formed a dew.  1f the va- 
pours be more copious, and rile a little 
higher, we have a milt or fog.. .A little 
higher ftill, and they produce a fmall 
rain, Uc. If they neither meet with 
cold nor wind, they form a heavy, thick, 

Hence, many of the phenomena of the 
weather may be accounted for; as, why. 
a cold fummer is always a wet one, and 
a warm, a dry one5 Why we have com= 
mon!y 


a 


RAI 
monly molt rain about the equinoxes ; 
Why a fettled, thick, clole fky, frarce 
ever rains, till it have been ficlt clear. 
As to the quantity of rain that falls, 1ts 
proportion in feveral places at the fame 
time, and in the fame place at feveral 
times, we have ftore of oblervations, 


Journals, Ue, in the Memoirs of the 


French Academy, Philofophical Traní- 
actions, Ue. 


Preternatural Rarns, as of blood, are 


very frequent in our annals, and even 
natural hiltories ; yet, 1f enquired into, 
they will be found other things than rain, 
Thofe rains, Dr, Merret oblerves, are 
nothing more than the excrements of 1n- 
feéts, as butterflies, Fc. ¿And he adds, 
that ¡it is very evident, the rains of 
wheat are nothing but 1vy-berries fwal- 
lowed by the ftarling, and voided again 
by tool. | 


RaAIys, in the fea-language, all that tract 


of lea to the northward of the equator, 


“between four and ten degrees latitude, 


and lying between the mevidian of Cape 


Verde and chat of the ealtermoltillands * 


of the fame name. 


It: is lo called from the almo(t continual 


calms, conftant rains, thunder and light- 
ning found there. 


RAIN-BOW, iris, in meteorology, a 


meteor, in form of a party coloured - 


arch, or femi-circle, exhibited ina rainy 
ky, oppofite to the fun, by the refraction 
pod his rays in the drops of falling rain. 


See the article REFRACTION. 


In order to illuftrate this phenomenon, 
fuppole BNFG (pl. CCXXVI. fig, 1.) 


to bea fpherical drop of falling rain, 


and AN aray of the fun falling upon 


3tin the point Nz which ray fuppole re- 


fraéted to F, from thence reflecled to G, 
and there again refraéled in the direétion 
GR to the eye of a fpeétator; and let 


-1G be perpendicular to the drop in the 


point G; then will the ray orbeam of 


Might, by its refraction at G, be feparated 
into feveral forts of rays, which will 
paint their refpeétive colours in that part 
of the drop; of which* that next the 
perpendicular 1G will be red, as being 
lealt refraéted; and the relt im order 
above it, viz. orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet. Now it is found 
by computation, that the greateft angle 
SEO, (Bid. fig. 2.) or EOP, becaule 
OP paraMel to SE, under which the 


molt refrangible rays can come to the ; 
eye of the fpeétator at O, is 40% 173. 


and lhat the great angle F OP, under 
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prim, and conltitute the interior rain. 
-bow in the cloud. See Colour, 


_ the molt refrangible rays can come to 


o much will each how be increafed, and 


though the rain-bow.be occafioned by | 


concerned in this produétion. ' 2, The 


—tremely near AN, by which they pro*; 


-— focus at F, from whence they are rt 


RAI 


which the-molft refrangible rays come ty: 
the eye at O, 1542 2': and foall de | 
particles of water, within the difference of 
of thole two angles, EF, will exhibir | 
feverally the various colours of the 












































If the beam of light go not out of the 
drop, at-G, but is refleóted a fecond 
time, to H; (¿bid. fig. 1 and 2.) and 
is there refraóted in the direéótion Hg, 
making the angle S Y A with the inci. 
dent ray AN, it will paínt on the part 
H the feveral colours of light; but in an 
inverífe order to the former, and mor 
faint, by reafon of the rays lolt by the 
fecond refleétion. Ithas been found alfo, 
that the lealt angle SG O, or GOP 
under which the leaft refrangible rays 
can come to the eye at O, after two te, 
flections and two refractions, is 50% g7'; 
and the lealt angle HOP, under which 


the eye in this cale, 1s 54% 7%: whence 
all the colours of tlie exterior rain-bow, | 
wiil be formed in the drops from G toH; 
which is the breadth of this -bow, uz, 
32 10/; whereas the breadth of the former, - 
or interior bow, viz. EF, is buti*4s; 
and the diftancé between the bows, vz, 
FG, 198? 45, And fuch would be the 
meafure of the bows, were.the lun' buta 
polmt; but fince his body fubtends an 
angle of half a degree, it 1s evident, by 


their diftance diminiíhed. 

To apprehend rightly the different af- 
feétions of the rain-bow, we mult attend 
to the following particolars. 1. Tha 


the refrafted and reflecled light of the 
fun falling on the drops of rain, yet 
neher ot them is produced by any rays 
falling on any part of the drop indif- 
ferenily,, but by thole only which fall on 
the furface, of the drop BLOG (ibid. 
fig. 13 2, 3.) in or about the point N, as 
the ray AN; thofe which fall nearer 
to B, or farther towards L, being un: 


internal bow 15 produced by two te-! 
fractions and one reflection. The frf 
refraction ls of the incident rays ex 


ceed from N.to one common point or. 


fleóted to G, and are there a fecond time 
refrafted: towards R, and produce lhe 
yarious colours of the faid bow. y 
There is a necefity that Su rays 
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F, that being refleóted toBether from 
tlience to G they may there go out pa- 
falle), and lo come in quantity fufhcient 
to excite the fenfation of colours in a 
ftrong and lively manner. Now thofe 
rays, and thoíe only, which are incident 
on the globule about tbe pont N, can 
do this, as will appear from what fol- 
lows : for, 4. The point F' makes the. 
arch QF a meximint, or the diltance 
QF from tke axis of the drop SO1s 
¿greater than any other diftance from 
whence any other rays nearer to the axis, 
235 D, SE, or farther from 16, as: SH, 
SE are refleótedi; hecaule thole "which 
are nearer afier the Arlt refraction tend to 
points in tbe axis produced more remote 
than that to which the ray SN tends; 
and therefore as thieir diltance frony the 
axis increales, fo likewile will the dil- 
tances of their points of refleftion OP, 
'Q:50, till the ray becomes SN; after 


which the rays more remote from the, 


axis, as SH, SI, are refracted towards 
the points X Y, which are nearer and 
nearer to the axis; “and this occafions 
the points of reflection on the farthelt 
fide of the drop to decreafe again from 
F towards Q.. 5. Hence it will ne- 


ceffarily happen, that fome rays above -, 


ánd below the ray S N will £:ll upon the 
fame point; as O or P, onthe farthelt 
fide; and for that reafon they will be fo 
“refledled from thence as to. go out of the 
drop by refraction parallel teach other. 
Thus let SE below, and SH aboye the 
ray SN, be refracted both to one point 


O; from hence they will be reflected to... 
Mand L, and will there emerge parallel, 
"is truez but alone; being divelted of: 


their intermediate rays S N, which goihg 
to a different point E will be refleéted in 


d different direótion to G, and emerge, 


on one fide, and not between thofe rays, 
as when they were incident on the drop. 
Bl which is evident from the figure, 
6. As this will be the cafe of ali 
rays which «are not indefinitely near to 
SN, itis pla, tbat being deprived of 
ibe intermediate rays, their denfity will 
be lo far diminifhed, as to render them 
Aneffeótual for exciting the fenfation of 
colours; and they are therefore called 
Inefficacious rays; in cóntradiftinólion 
to thofe which enter the drop near S N, 


and which, having the fame point F of 
relleótion, are not (Ícattered like the. 


YOL, TY, 
¡ 


others, but emerge together at G, loas 


F , 
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Should be refracted together to the point 


Phenomena of tbe Rat Bow. 
ds, that each is, variegated with all the 
-prifmatic colours. 


- Aeétion, 


the. 
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to conftitute a beam GR of the fame 
denfiy with the incident beam SN, and 
therefore capable of exhibiting a vivid 
appearance of colours, and for this reafon 
are called efficacious rays. 


The firlÉ 


This 1s a necellary 
confequence of the different refrangi- 
bility of the ravs refraéted and refleóted 
iñ. drops of falling rains Let A (ibid, 
fig. 4.) be fuch a drop, SN a ray en- 
tering i0atN, which Is refrafted to F, 
from wbence refrafted to G, where, as it 
emerges, itis refraéled ito all the fe- 
ver'al foris of rays of which 1t is com- 


¿poled, ue, GR, the leaft refrangible 


or red making ray; GO the orange, G Y 
the yellow, GG 1he green, GB the blue, 
G IE the indigo, and GV the violet, or 
molt refrangible ray. E EN 
The truth. of this may be eafily provéd 


- by experiment, by fufpending a glals 


globe filled with water in the fun=fíne, 
and viewing it in fuch a pofition, that 


the rays SN will fall upon it, and 
emerge to the eye at A, under the fe- 


Yeral angles from SER to SF V; which 
may be tafily effeóted by letting the 
globe defcend from Á to, by a Ítring 
2018 over a pulley, * 2 

Hence, the fecond pheenomeñon; iZ; 
the circular formi, 1is'accounted for, and 


alío the third, which is the breadth of 
the bowj¿ for that will be equal to the 


angle IARG=RGV=1" as, where 
the ray, as here, emerges after one re- 
Thele particúlars are repres 
fented more completely in fig. 5. where > 
BGD is the red circumference formed 
by the rotation of the ray 46, that can, 
firlt come to the eye at A; and CgEais 
the violet arch formed by the leal 


refrangible ray £ 4; afier which the 
-rays are all refvacted below the eye. And 


thus, by«the intermediate rays añd co- 
lours, the wliole Interior -bow. is pro= 
duced. , : : de 
The fourth phienomenon is the appear- 
ance of two bows, This follows frori 
hence, that after an eficacious- ray. of 
light SN, entering a drop of rain, has 
been twice refleóted on the farthelk Gde 
at FandH, it will emerge refracted in- 
to all its iimple or confíituent rays at 
upon the upper fide of the drop, lo asto 
make with the incident ray the angle 


—(GYN, SY A,— 54? s0!, if thatray 
be the violet fort, ox molt refrangible ; 


15 S AO but. 


- 


RAT 
«but if it be of the red or lalt refrangible 
fort, then the faid angle 15 but goS 
505) Aa : 
Therefore, all thofe drops which are fo 
fituated around the eye, that their molt 
refrangible rays fhal] fall upon 1£, mult 


with thole rays-make an angle will the. 


line AP pafing through the. eye pa- 
rallel to the fun's rays, víz. the angle 
GAP, equal to the angle 5Y A, or 
GAP=547 10. Thele rays, there- 
fore, will every, where exbibit a violet 
cólour in the arch PG L, For the fame 


realon, thofe drops whofe lea(t refran- 


-gible rays fall upon the eye at A, make 
the angle g APB= 50” 58'5 and fo the 
ray Ag, revolving about the axis AQ, 
will delcribe the circular arch MgkK, 
which will exbibit the deepelt red; and 
¿all the drops between G and g will paint 
the feveral other coloured periph:ries, 
vall which together will complete the ex- 
terior bow, Ea z 
The fftb pheenomenon ls the greater 
breadth of che exterior bow. Thus, if 
from 54% 10! we fubduét 50% 58”, we 


fhall have 32 126 g= the width of. 


the outer bow;¿ wbich, therefore, . is 
almolt twice as wide as the interior bow. 
The fixth phenomenon is the diftance 
between the two bows, which 1s thus de- 
termined: from the angle which the 
Jealt refringible ray in the upper bow 
makes with the axis AP, viz. 50? 58, 
fubtraét the angle 122 2, which. the 
molt refrangible rays make therewith in 
the lower how, and the remainder 8% 


s6'=9 AF is the arch of diltance be=. 


tween the bows. | 
he feventh pheenomenon is the inverfe 
order of the colours in the two bows, 
This follows from the contrary parts of 
the drop on which the ray 15 incident, 
and from whence it emergés and is re- 
fraéled, Thus, becaule the rays SN 
enter the upper part of the drop, and 
emerge from the lower, 1t is evident the 
rays refrafted in this cafe (viíz. in the 
interior bow) will have a fituation quite 
the reveríe of thole which enter on the 
ower part of the drop, “and are re- 
fraéled from the upper, asin the exte- 
rior bow, who/e colours are violet, in- 
digo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
-red¿ whillt thoíe of the other are red, 
orange, “yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet; counting from the upper 
parts downwards in both, 
"The cigbth phanomenon Is the faintnefs 
of Ihe exterior bow, in, comparilon of 


[Naroz da 
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the interior one. “This is the confequense 
of the rays being twice refleóted within 
the drops which form the outer bow, 
They who make the experiment in a 
dark chamber, may wonder when they 
oblerve how large a part of the beam 
(that enters:the globule at N) goes out 
at E, that there (hould be enough in the 
remaining part F G to exhibit the colours 


So ftrong and vivid in the Grlt bow as 
- they appear3 but then, confidering how 


much of this refidual ray is refraéted at 
¿G, itis rather a wonder how the very 
Imall part refeóted to A, fhould there, 
when refraéted, be in quantity fufiicient 
to excite any diftinét ideas of colours 
at all, m0; 5 

The ninth phenomenon 15, that fome- 
times more than two bows appear; asin 
a very black cloud we have obíerved four, 
and a faint appearance of a fifth; but 
this happens rarely, Now, thefe fpurious * 
bows, as we may call them, cannot be 
formed In the manner as the two prin- 
cipal bows are, that is, by refraétion 
after a third, fourth, ñtth, e. refraétion3 


for the beam is by much too weak to ex- * 


hibit colours by refraétion, even after the 


third reflection only, much lefs would 1t 
. after a fourth or fifth. 


Befides, though 
after a third and fourth reflection of the 
rays they fhould be fuppofed capable of 
hewing their colours, yet the bows made 


hereby would not appear at the fame 


time with the other two, noc in the lame 
part of the heavens, butin the rain be- 
tween us and the fun, and'mult be view- 
ed by the fpectator's face turned towards 
the fun, and not from.it, asin the other 


cale. 


The tentb phenomenon, is tbe appear- 
ance of the bows in that part of tbe hea- 
vens oppolite to the fun. This neceflarily 
happens from the incident and emergent 
ray being both -on one fide of the drop; 
for 1t-1s evident, that in order to lee the 


colours, wemultlook to that part againtt 


which the fun fhines, | 
The eleventh phenomenon is, that they - 
never appear but when and where it 
rains.  Thisisbecaule rain affords a fuf- 


Ficient plenty of drops, or aqueous 
Spherules, proper to reflect and refract 


the light ht for this porpole, which can- 
not be done without a requifite fize, 
figure, and dilpolition ot the particles, 
which the vapour of the cloud does not 
admit, and therefore clouds alone ex- 
bibit no fuch appearance, | 
«Ehe twelfth pheeromenen 1s the a 
y 19n 
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fon of the bows. This is determined 
eafily ; for continuing the axis AP to 
), the center of the bows, we have the 
femidiameter of each bow in the angle 
QAf, or QA G; the double of which 
gives the angles which «the whole dia- 
meters of the bows fubtend, and are 
therefore the meafure of their magnitude, 
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the rays are refleóted from. them com- 
pounded, as lhey come. 


<Rohault mentions coloured  rainbows 


on the grals formed in the morning 
dew. 


RAISER, in building, a board [et on edge 


under 1he fore fide of a: ftep, Ítair, Te, 
See the article STAIR CASE. 


The thirteenth phenomenon is the al- RAISING, in the mantge, one of the 


titude of the bow sbove the horizon, or 
furface of the earth. This 15 equal to 
the angle GA T, which may be taken 
by a quadrant, or ¡it may be known for 
2ny time by having given the fun's al- 
titude, which 15. equal to the angle 
TA Q; which therefore fubducted from 
the conitant angles Q AF, or QA Y, 


three aétions ofa horíe's legs, the other 
two being the ltav and the tread. 

In caprioles, curvets, e, the ralfing or 
lifting up of his leg is elteemed good, ¡€ 
he performa it hardily and with eafe; not 


- croffing his Jegs, nor cerrying bis feet 


too 'much out or in, yet bending his 
knees as much asis needful, 


will always Jeave the angle of the appa- RAISING:PIECES, or REASON PIECES, in 


rent height of the bow. | 
Lunar RAINBOW. The moon fometimes 


by the refraction of her rays in drops 
of rain in the night.time. | 
Ariftotle fays, he was the firílt that ever 
oblerved it; and adds, that 1t is never 
vilible, but at the time of full moon. 
The lunar iris has all the colours of the 
folar, only fainter, See Phil. Tranf. 
ne 331- 
Marine RAINBOW, the fea-bow, 1s a phe- 
nomenohñ fometimes oblerved in a much 
apitated lea, when the wind, [weeping 
part of the tops of the waves, carries 
them aloft; fo that the rays of the fun 
are refraóted, Ue. as in a common 
fhower. : 


ñ 


F. Bourzes, in Phil. Tranf. obferves, " 


that there are fcarce above two colours 
—diftinguifhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the fun, aud a pale green on the op- 
pobte ide, But there aré fometimes 
twenty or thirty of them feen together. 
They appear atnoon day, and in a po- 
fition 'oppolite to that of the common 
bow, the concave fide being turned up- 
wards. | 


There 1s a kind of white colourlelís rain- 


bow which IMentzelius and others (aw 
at noon-day. M. Marriote, in his fourth 
-Elfate de Phyfique, fays, they are furm- 


ed in milts, as the others are in Showers; 


having oblerved feveral of them both af- 
ter fon-rifine and in tbe night. 


'The want of colours in thele, 15 owWing: 


to the exceeding tenuity of the veficles 
of the yapour, which being only little 
watery pellicles bloated with air, the 
rays of light undergo but little refraction 
iy paling out of air into them. Hence 


architeéture, are pieces that lie under the 


' 'beams, and over the polts or punchbeons. 
alío exhibits the phenomenon of an Iris, RAISINS, grapes prepared by fuffering 


them to remain on the vine (ll they are 
perfeétly ripe, and then drying them. in 
thie lun, or by the heat of an oven. The 
difference between: raifins dried in the 
fun, and thofe dried. in cvens, is very 
obvious: the former are fweetand plea.. 


fant, but the latter have.a latent acidity 


with the: fweetneís that renders, them 
much lels agrecable.. EA 

The common way of drging grapes for 
raifins, 15 to tie two or three bunches of 
them together while yet on the vine, and 


«dip them into a hotdixivium of waod- 
cafhes. with a little ofthe oil of olives in 
16... This difpoles them to fMirink and 


vrinkle, and after this they are left on 
the vine three or four days fepsrated on 
flicks in an horizontal fituation, and then 
dried in the fun at leifure, after being 
cut frony the tree. Ths finelfk and belt 


yallims are thole called in fome places Da- 


mafcus and Jube raifins; which are di- 
inguifhed from the others by their fize 


and figures : thele are flat and wrinkled : 
con the forface, foft and juicy within, and 


near an inch long, and «when frefh and 
growife on the bunch, are of the fize and: 
fhape of a large olive, 


The raiias of the fun, and jar-raifins, 


are all pued by the beat of the fun, and 
thele argiiie. forts uled in medicine. 


a e . . - 
However, all the kinds have much tre 


fame virtues 5 they are all nutritive ard 
balfamic;. they are allowed to be atteni» 
ant, are faid to be good in nephritie com- 
plaints, and aré an ingredient in pectoral 
decoótions, in which cales, (as alfo 1n all 


others where altringency 15 not tiquired 
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of them, they (hould have the ffones care- 
fully taken out. : 
Railins, on being imported, pay the fol- 
lowirtg duttes: large pan the hun- 
dred weight, 115. $ d:and on expor- 
qa 621 
tation, draw back, x0s, 11d. Rai- 


ins of the fun, the hundred weight pay, 
on importation, zas. 22d. and on ex- 
portation, draw back, 135. 14d, Of 
Lipra or Belvidera, the hundred weight 


. : os 
pay, on importation, 75. 12d. andon. 


: a AEPD 
exportation, draw back, 6s. 10d, 


Of Smyrha, either black. or red, the 
hundred weight pay, on Importation, 
9s 34d. and, on exportation, draw 
back, 85. g+d. Of Alicant, Denia, and 
other railins, not otherwile rated, the 
hundred weight pay, on Importation, 


Ós. Es d. and, on exportation, draw 
o O 
back, 6s. SS More, ¡fin a foreign 


bottom, for every zos. value of the aboye 
rales, 35. 

RAISIN brand), a mame given by our dif- 
tillers to a very clear and pure Ípirit, pro- 
cured from ralfins, fermented only wi:h 
water. Thus treated, they yield a fpi- 
rit Ícarce at all diftinguifhable from fome 


of the wine-fpiritsy for there are as ma-. 


ny kinds of wine-£pirits, as there are of 
grapes. The coarfer the operation of 
diftilling 15 performed in this cafe, the 
nearer will be therefemblanceof the wine- 
Spirit; thbatis, there will be moft of this 
flavonr in the Ípirit, when as much as 
can be of the oil is thrown up with a 
alloping heat. 
the diftillers are very fond of the wine- 
Spirit, withewhicb they hide and difguile 
the taífte of their naufeous malt, and other 
_fpirits; and in defedt of that fpirit, this 
of railins, made in this cosríe manner, 
will go almolt as far, It is indeed fur- 
priing how extenfive the ufe of theft fla- 
vouring /pirits Is, ten «eallons of railin- 
fpirit, or fomewhat lels of the wine-fpi- 
rit, being often fulhicient for a whole piece 
of mait fpirit, to take off its native fla- 
vour, and giye jan agreeable vinofiry, 


It is no wonder therefore, that the diftil- 


lers and ordinary reótifiers are fo fond of 
this, As Itis a good closk for the de- 


feéls and imperfeétion of their procelles, => 


When raifin-brandy is intended for com- 
mon ule, the fire fhould be kept lower 
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Dr, Shaw obferves, that 


RO AQUME: 
and more regular in“the diftillation, ang 
the fpirit; though it bath lels of the high 
flavour of the grape, will be more plean 
fant and more pure, 

RAITING, or RATING, the laying. of 

fax, hemp, timber, Tc. when green, in 
a pond orrunning water, to feafon, and 
prepare it for future ules, | 

RAKE of a /bip is all that part of her 

hull wbich bangs over both ends of her 
keel. That which 1s before, is called 
the fore-rake, or rake-forward; and that 
part which 1s at the fetting on of the 
ltero-polt, 15 called the rake-aft, oraf, 
terward. | | 

RaxE0f 1be rudder, 35 the hindermoft part 

ofit. 

Rarkg, among hunters, (he fame with rag, 
See the article RAG. 

RAKE, in mining, the fame with veln. See 

the article VEIN, | | 

RAKEE, in falconry, a term applied to a 

hawk that flies out too far from the fowl), 

RAJING, of an horfe, is drawing the or- 
dure with the band outof the fundament, 
when he is coffive, and cannot dung : in 
doing which the band Mhould be anointed 
with butter or fallad-01l. 

An horfe is alío faid to rake, when being 
fhoulder-fplaid, or having frained his 
fore-quhart=rs, he goes fo lame as to drag 
one of liis fore-legs in a femi-circle. 

RAKING TABLE, or RAKED TABLE, a- 

mong architects, is a member hollowed 
1n the íquare ofa pedeftal, Ye, See the 

article CAVETTO and SCOTIA. E 

RALLYINS, in war, reaflembling or call- 

¡ng together lroops broken and put to 
fight, 

RAM, in zoology, the male of the heep 

kind. See the article SHEEP, 


haM, Inaltronomy, the fame with aries, 


See the. article ARIES. +. A 
Battering Ram, 1n antiquity, a military 
engine uled to batter and beat down the 
walls of places beheged, 
The battering ram was of two lorts, the 
one rude and plain, the other compound, 
The former feems to have been no more 
than a greatbeam which the foldiers bore 
on their arms and fhoulders, and «with 
one end of it by main force affailed the 
wall: The compound ramis thus de- 


< Jeribed by Jofephus: itis a vall beam, 


like the malt of a (hip, ftrengthened at 
one end with a head of iron, fometbing 
relemblins that of a ram, whence ¡t took 
itsname. See plate CCXXVIL. fig, r. 
“This.was hung by the middle with ropes 
to another bsam, which lay acroís two 

¡ ; polts 








Plate COXXMIL 
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RAM 
oftsy and hanging thus»equally balanc- 
ed, ie was by a great number of men 


— dcawn backwards and pulhed forwards, 


Ariking the wall with 1ts iron-head. 
Plutarch informs us, that Mark An- 
thony, in the Parthian war, made ule of 
a ram fourfcorce feet long: and Vitruvius 
cells us, that they were fometimes an 
hundred and fix, and fometimesan hun- 
dred and twenty feetio length;z and to 
this perhaps, the force and ftrength of 
the engine was In a great mealure OWiNg. 
The ram was managed at. one time by a 
whole century oí foldiers, and they being 
fpent, were Íconded by another century, 
fo that it played continually without any 
intermifiion. i 

In order to calculate the force of the bat- 
tering-13M, R, (plate CCXXVIL hg» 


1.) fuppole it to:be 28 inches in diame= 


ter, and 180 feet long; and confequent- 
Jy its folid content,7 50 cubic feet; which, 


allowing so pounds for each foot, will 


weigh 27500 pounds; and fuppole its 


head of calt-ziron, together with three 


jron hoops, Fc. to be 3612, pounds. 


Now all theíe weights added together, 


make 41112 pounds, equal the weight 
of the whole ram 3 which will require 
1000 men to moveit, lo as to caule 1t 
to Ítrike againft the point L of the wall 
AHIGE, each man moving a weight 
of 41 pounds. “Fhe quantity of motión 
produced by this action, when the ram 
moves one foot 1n a fecond, may be ex- 
prelled by the number 41112 3 which mo- 
tion or force compared with the quantity 
of motion in the iron-bail B, Mot out of 
the cannon €, will be found equal to it: 
for a cannon-ball is known to move as 
faltas fvund for about the fpace of a 
mile; and 1£ you muluply 36 pounds, 
the weight of the ball, by. 1142, the 
number of feet which found moves In one 
fecond, you will have the number 41112 
for the quantity of motion or force, in. 
the ball B (triking at L. _Andif, after 
a few ftrokes given by the battering- 
ram, the mortar or cementis Lo loofen- 
ed, that the piece of the wall ADDFE 
is atlalt by ad ftroke of the ram carried 
forward from F to K, and fo beaten 
down; the fame thing «will be peform- 
ed by a cannon-ball, after an equal. 
number of Ítrokes. AS 

This fhews. how advantageous the 1n- 
vention of gunpowder 15; (Íince we are 
thereby enabled to give fuch a prodigious 
velocity to a fmall body, that it fhaill 
have as great a quantity of motion as a 
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body immenfely greater, and requiring 
valtly more hands to work it: for three 
men will manage a cannon, which (hall 
do as much execution as tle above. bat- 
tering-ram wrougbtby 1000. Theram, 
whofe force is here calculated, is taken . 
cata meanz being bigger than (ome, 
and Jefs than others, of thoíe uled by 
the antients, | , 
Rawm's HEAD, ina fhip, is a great block 
belonging to the fore and main-halliards. 
It has three fhivers in It, into which the 
—halliards are put, and ina hole at the 
end of ¡it are reeved the ties. 
RAMADAN, a folemn feafon of falting 
among the maliometans, kept in the 
ninth- month of the arabic year. This 
fat confifis in abítaining from meat 
and drink, and from lying with their 
wives each day, from the raifing of the 
fun till the (tars appear; and is of fuch 
ftrict obligation, that none is exculed 
from it; for the lick, and alí others who 
cannot obíerve 1t in this month, are 
. Obliged to falt another entire month in- 
ftead of it... So fuperítitions are the ma- 
.hometans in the obíervance of this lent, 
that they Gare not waíh their mouths, 
or even Iwallow their Ípittle. The mea 
are, indeed, allowed to bathe themfelves, 
on condition they do not plunge the head 
under water, lelt fome drops enter by the 
mouth orears, Fe. butas for the women, 
they are triUy forbid bathing, for fear 
of taking in water at the pudendum. 
However, they frequenU y fealt all night. 
The mahometans call this month holy, 
and believe, thatas long as 1t lalts, the 
gates of paradile are open, and tho(e of 
hell Mhut. 
RAMASE, 
trees: ES 
RAMAGE-FALCON, or HAWK, one thatis 
wild: and coy, as having been long. 
among the boughs preyine for itfelf 
All falcons revain this name when they 
have left the aery 3 being fo called in 
May, June, July and Auguf, Thele 


the boughs or branches DE 


are very rarely reclaimed. 
RAMAGE-VELVET. See VELVET. 


RAMBERVILLERS, a city of Germany, 


10 the dutchy of Lorrain: ealt long. 69- 
30", north lat, 48% 20%, e 
RAMEXKINS, a fortrels of Zeland, one 
of the United Provinces, Jituated. five 
miles fouth of Middleburg, 
RAMERA, a town-of France, in the pro- ; 
vince of Champain, elghteen miles norih-- 
ealt of Troyes. ) A 
RAMIFICATION, the production of 
? boughs 


R A M: 


boughs or branches, or of figures relem- 
bling branches. 

RAMILLIES, a fimall town' in the auf- 
trian Netherlands, in the province of 

-———Brabant, ten miles north of Namur.. 

RAMMER, an inftrument ufed for driv- 
ing down: ftones or piles into the ground ; 
or for beating the earth, in order to ren- 
der it more folid for a foundation. 

RAMMER of a gu tie gun=ftick; a rod 
“uled in charging of a gun, to drive home 
the powder, as alío the fhot and the 
wad, which keeps the Mot from rolling 
out, The rammer of a great gun is 
uled for the fame purpole. 1: has a 
round “piece cf wood at one end, and the 
other is ufually rolied in a piece of fMeep- 
Íkin, fitted to the bore of the piece, and 
3s uled to clear ler after he has been 
difcharged, which is called (fpunging 
the piece, 

RAMPAN: TP, in heraldry, a term applied to 
a lion, leopard, or other beat that ftands 
on his bind legs, and rears up his fore 

- Feetin the polture of cli: nulng, Miewing 
only half his face, as one eye, Uc. 
1s different from faliant, in which the 


beaft leems (pringing forward as 1f mak-. 


mgafally. See plate COCXXVITL fig. 3. 
RAMPART, in fortification, isan e 
tion of earth round a place capable of 
refifting the cannon of an enemy; and 
formed into baltions, curtins, €7c, See 
FORTIFICATION, BASTION, Fe.. 
A rampart ought to be floped on both 
fides, and to Le broad enough to allow 
room for the marching of wasgons and 
cannon, befide that allowed for the pa- 
 rapet which is ráfled on 1t: its thick- 
- mels 1s generally about ten or twelve fa- 
thom, and its height not above three, 
o which 15 fuficient to cover the houfes 
from the battery of the cannon, The 
rampart 1s encompaáfled with a ditch, 


and is fometimes lined or fortified on the. 
Dee. 


infide, otherwile it has a berme; 
the article Ber mE, 

Upon the rampart foldiers continually 
keep guard, and pieces of artillery are 
planted there for the defence of the place, 


RAMPART, in civil architeólure, is ufed * 


for the fpace left between the wall of a 

city, and the next houfes, 
RAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, a genus 

of birds, of the Arden of the pica, the beak 


of which is remarkably large, and with- 


out any vilible noltrils; the toes are the 
Tame in number and the fame way placed 
as in the parrot, See Parror. 


This genus comprehends the toucan, the 
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RAN 
pepper-bird, and feveral other Ipecies, 
See the articles Toucan, Ue, 

RAMSEY, a market-town of Huntin 
tonfhire, ten miles north-ealt of Hun. 
tington, 

RAMSEY, an ifland in he rifa channel, 

on the coaft of Pembr olteíhire : ER 

long. 5% 20, north lat. 51% 55. 

RAMSGATE, a port-town of Cent, fit. 
ated between the north and fouth Fore. 
land, eight miles fouth-ealt of Canter. 

—bury. | 

RAMOUS, in general, denotes a branch 
of any thing, as of a tree, an artery, 
ven, e, 

RANA, the FROG, in zoology. 
article FROG. . 

RANA PISCATRIX, the: FROG-FISH, in 
" icbthyology, a fifh of a very irregular 
figure, not unlike that of a tadpole; its 
body being very inconfderable in pro- 
portion to the valt fize of its head, which 
has a very Jarge mouth furnified with 
Mharp teeth, and furrounded with fehy 
tubercles; and on the under part of the 
body there are two fins relembling a 
mole's feet, See plate COXAVIL fig. 
4. Itisthefame with the lophius.. See 
the article LorHius. . | 

Rana, or RAvuLa. See RANULA, 

RANCHIERA, “a port-town of Terra 
Firma, Gtvatedi in well long» 727, nor 
lat. 119 de 

RANCID, denotes a a fatty fublfance that 
is become rank or multy; or has con- 
traéted an ill (mell by being kept clofe. 

RANDIA, a genus of plants, the clafs of 
which is not yet fully afcertained: 10 
flower 15 monopetalous, and of the fhape 
ofa faucer; the limb 15 divided into five 
fegments : the fruit is an oval, unilocu- 
lar capfule, containing numerous com- 
prefled feeds, furrounded with a pulp. 

RANDOM suHoT, in gunnery, is a Shot | 

mado when the muzzle of a gun is railed 

above the horizontal line, and 1s not de- 
figned to fhoot direétly, or point blank. 

The utmolt random of any piece is about 

ten times as far as the bullet will go ' 

point blank. “The bullet will go fartheft 

when the piece 15 mounted to about 45% 

above the level range. See GUNNERY. 

RANFORCE RING. See the article RE-. 
INFORCED RING, 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, 
or the line 1t defcribes from the mottil 
of the piece to the point where it lodges. 
If the piece lie in a line parallel to the 
horizon, it is called the right or level. 
range; if itbe mounted to 452, itisfaid 

to 


See the 





RAN 
to have the utmolt range, all others be- 
tweén oo and 457 are called the interme- 

late ranges, id 

RANGER. a fworn officer of a foreft, ap- 

—pointed by the king's Jetters-patent, 
whofe bufinels is to walk through his 
charge, to drive back the deer out of the 
purlicos, £e, and to prefent all tre(- 

affes within his: juriídiélion at the next 
forellecourt, YO EEE 

RANGES, 1n.a Íhtp, two pieces of timber 
that go acrols from fide to ide; the one 
on the fore-caltle, a little abaft the fore- 
malft, and the other in the beak-head, 
before the wouldings of the bow-fprit. 

RANGIFER, the REIN-DEER, See the 
article REIN DEER. 

'RANGING, in war, difpoling the troops 
in the order proptr for an Engagement, 
or for marching, | 

RancI8G, lo building, fignifies running 

—ffrait, when the fides of a work do not 
break into angles. : 

RANINE vEINS. See RANULARES. 

'RANK, the order or place allotted a per- 

fon, Suitable to his quality" or merit. 

(RANK, In war, is a row of foldiers, placed 

fide by hide. 
To double the ranks, is to put two ranks 
into ont. To clofe the ranks, 15 to 
brins the men nesrer; and to open them, 
15 to fet them farther apart. 

RANSOM, a fum of money paid for the 
redemption of a flave, or for the liberty 
of a priloner of war. In our law-books, 
ranfom 1s alfo ufed for a fum paid for 
the pardon of fome great offence, and to 
obtain the offender's liberty. | 

RENT, in the drama,:an extravagant, un- 
natural, and improbable flight of pafñon. 

RANULA, or Rana, in medicine, a tu- 

mour under the tongue, which like a li- 

gature hinders a child from fpeaking or 

fucking, E | 

The matter contained: in thele tumours 

ls various, dt being fometimes a tena- 

cious and mucous lymph, fometimes a 

thick and púrulent matter, and fome- 

times of a hard and (tony 'confiltence. 

The fafeft method of cure, according to 

Heilter, is to turn the tongue upwards, 

and to make a tranfveríe incifion through 

the tumour, in order to difcharge the in- 
cluded matter; after which you may dé- 
terge or delftroy the remaining ftunic 
wilh honey of roles fharpened with (pi- 
mts of vitriol, and then the cure may be 
eañly completed with a mixture of oil 
and lugar, Sometimes the tubercle breaks 





Í 
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of ¡tlelf, and then you mult-deterge and 
heal the ulcer as before. . 
 RANULARES, or RANINE VEINS, in 
anatomy, two veins under the apex of. 
the tongue, which ariíe from the internal 
* jugular, and run on either fide the linea 

mediana. See the atticle Toncue, 
RANUNCULUS, crowroor, in botany, 
a genus of the polyandria-polygynia clafe 
of plants, the flower of which confiíts of 
five obtule petals; there is no pericar= 
piuna; the feeds, which are numerous, 
being connected to the receptacle, by 
means of very fhort peduncles. See 

plate COXXVIL fig. 5. y 
This genus comprehends the ficaria, ra- 
nunculus, and ranunculoides of authors : 
ihere are a great many Species of it in 
- our meadow and palture grounds, where: 
they remain after the palture is grazedz 
becaule being very acrid, the catile never > 
eat them, otherwife they would blifter 
theie mouths and throats. q 


RAOLCONDA, a city of the hither India, 


ituated in thé province of Golconda:  — 


ealt long. 79%, north lat, 172 12/, 
RAPACIOUS ANIMALs, are fuch as live 
upon prey. ; 
The characteriftic marks of rapacious 
birds are, that they have a large head 
and a fhort neck, hooked, ltrong, and 
Iharp-pointed talons, a Marp fight, a 
membranous ftomach, and not a mufcu- 
lous one, or a gizzard like birds that live 
on grain. SA 
RAPA, RAPE, in hotanv, is made by 
Linn:eus a (pecies of braffica, bae 
RAPE, in law, the having carnal know-* 
ledge of a woman by force and againít 
her will. By ftatute, whoever carnally. ' 
knows a female child under ten years of 
age, [hall fufter as a felonz; and here it 
does not fignify whether fuch child con- 
fented, or was forced 3 1t is only to be 
proved that the ofender entered her body; 
the crime itfelf confifts in penetration 
and emiílion» but where there is neither 
of thele, an attempt to ravifh, be it 
never lo outrageons, 15 deemed only an 
affault. In cafe.a woman conceives, it 
15 held to be no rape, from an opinion, 
that he cannot conceive unlelís (hé con- 
fent, However, 1t is no excuíe thata 
woman at lalt yielded to the violencerand 
confented, if her confent was extorted by 
the fear of death and imprilonment, 
However, it is a ftrong preflumption 
againít the woman, if /he make no coin- 
plaint within forty days after the injury, 
wiich 


RAP 
which is the time allowed by law. A 
woman who has been ravifhed may pro- 
fecute, and likewife be a witneís in her 
own caufes butit is remarked by chief 
júítice Flales, that how far the woman's 


teltimony is to be believed, mult be en= 


tirely left to the jury on the trial; it 
being more or lefs credible according to 
the circumítances ofthe faét. “The aiders. 
and abetters in the commifion of a rapé 
are indiftable as principals, and: are 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
Antiently tbis crime was not deemed 
-Felony: but it owas punifked with the 
Jofs of the offenders eyes and privy mem- 
—bers, : 
The civilians make another kind of rape, 
called rape of tubordination or feduétion; 
which is feducing a maid either to un- 
cleanneís or marriage, and that by 
gentle means, provided there be a con- 
—fiderable difparity in the age and cir- 
cumitances of the parties. See the article 
RAvIsHMENT. 
RAPE of the foreft, a trefpals committed in 
a forelt by violence. - See FOREST. 
RAPE is alío a name given to a divifion 
ofa county, and fometimes means the 
fame as a hundred, and at other times 
fignifies a divifion confilting of feveral 
hundreds; thus Sulfex is divided. into 
ix rapes, every one of which, belides its 
hundreds, has. a caltle, a river, and a 
foreft belonging to it. “1 
in other counties are called tithings, 
lathes, or wapentakes, 
RaPeE alío lignifies the ftalks of the clufters 
of grapes when dried, and freed from 
the droit, This is ufed in making vine- 
car. See the article VINEGAR, 
RAPE-SEED, the leed ofa plant deferibed 
by authors under the name of napus [yl. 
veltris and bunias fylveltris. See the ar- 
ficle NAPUS. : 
Rape-feed is cultivated to great advan- 
tage in feveral counties in England, par- 
ticularly in Lincolnfhire, and confider- 
able quantities of it are -brougbt from 
Holland. From this feed is drawn an 
soil called rape-oil, which is ufed in tbe 
woollen manufacture, and in the materia 
-— medica, is elteemed attenuant, cordial, 
and fudorific. é ! 
Rape-feed, on being imported, pays a 
duty of 5), 135. 6d. thelalt, contain- 


Jng ten quarters; and draws back, on : 


-exportation, sl. 8s. 9d. 
RAPHANUS, the RADISH, in botany, a 


genus of the tetradynamia clafs of plants, 
. the Bower of which confifts of four leaves 
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—RAPIER, formerly ignified a long; old: 


-RAPINE, in law, taking away another 


The like parts - 


4 


RAR 
difpofed in the form ofa croft : ts fp 
is a pod, containing leveral roundifhang 
Imooth feeds. sE Ap | 
Radifhes are attenuant, and good in 
fcurvies and other diforders proceedin 
From vifcidities of the juices, and other 
obltruétions of the glands. | 
RAPHIDÍA, in zoology, a genus of four. 
winged inftéls of the neuroptera order; 
the head of which is of a horny (uh. 
ftance, and: deprelled; and its tail is 
armed with a flender horny weapon, 
not bid at the extremity: it is about 
the fize of the fcorpion fly, and is com. 
mon in meadows in July, 


falhioned broad fÍword, fuch as thof 

worn by the conímon foldiers: but ¡e 
«now denotes a [mall fword; as contra. 
- diftinguifhed from a back-fword. 


goods, 7. openly and by violence, 
RAPOLLA, a town of Ttaly, in the king- 
dom of Naples, fixty-fix miles ealt of 
Naples. 0 ( 
RAPPAHANOCK, a large havigable 
river which rifes in the mountains wef 
“of Virginia, and difcharges itfelf into the 
bay of Chelepeak. A 
RAPPERSWELIT, a tovwen of Switzerland; - 





/- 1n the canton of Zurich, feventeen miles 


— fouth-eaft of the city of Zurich. 
RAPSODY. See RHAPSODY; de 
RAPTU HEREDIS, an antient writ which 
lay at common law,-for taking away an 
heir that held land in fockage.. See the 
article RAYISHMENT. eS 
RAPTURE, an extaly, or tranfport of 
mind, See ExTasY, ENTHUSIASM, €c; 
RARE, in phyfics, ftands oppoled to denle, 
and denotes a body thatis very poroús; 
whofe parts are ata great diftance from 
one another, and which contains but 
- Tittle matter under a large bulk, See the 
following article. 7 ri 
RAREFACTION, rarefaéiio, in phylics; 
the act whereby a body is rendered rare; 
that is; brought to poflefs more room; or 
appear under a larger bulk without atcel: 
fion of any new matter. : 
_Rarefaction is oppoled to condenfation; 
See the articles CONDENSATION, Com- 
PRES510N, and DENSITY, 
Rarefaétion is moft properly reftrained 
to that expanfion of a maís into a larger 
bulk, which is effeéted by heat. All ex- 
panfion from other caufes they call dila- 
tation, See the articles EXPANSION, 
DILATATION,-and FIRE. E 
It is by rarefaétion that gunpowder has 
Y M5 
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jts effe£t, and to the fame principle alío 
we owe our zeolipiles, thermometers, Ec; 
The degree to which the atr 15 rarifiable, 
exceeds all imagination; fuch Is the 
rarefaétion of common air from its own 
principle of elalticity, and without any 
revious condenfation, that Mr. Boyle 
Found it to dilate ¡tlelf lo as to “take up 
13679 times ¡ts former (pace 3 and when 
comprelled, the fame author found its 
greatelt [pace when moft rarified, to 1ts 
leaft when moft condenfed, as 550000 
tor. See AIR and ATMOSPHERE. 
Such an immenfe rarefaction, Sir Ifazc 
Newton Ihews is inconcelvable on any 
other principle than that of a repelling 
force inherent in the air, whereby 1ts 
particles mutually fiy from one another. 
This repelling force, he obferves, is much 
more confiderable in aír than in other 
bodies, as being generated from the molt 
fixed bodies, and that with much difki- 
culty, and fcarce without fermentation; 
thole principles being always found to 
fly each other with the molt force, which, 
when in contaét, cohere the molt Armly. 
M. Moriotte eltablifhed this as a prin- 
ciple, from experiments, that the difter- 
ent rarefagtions or condenfations of the 
air, follow the proportion ofthe welghts 
wherewith- it 1s preffed. Hence, fuppo- 
fing the mercury in the level of the fea 
fulpended to 28 inches, which 15 the 
weight of the whole :atmofpherez and 
that 60 feet height of air are equivalent 
to a line or of an inch of mercury, fo 
that the barometer at the height of 60 
feet from the lea, would fall a line. It 
is ealy "finding what height of air would 
be equal to a lfecond, or any other line of 
mercury 3 for, as 28 inches of mercur 


RAS 


were; and from fome farther experi 
ments M. Amontons found, that the 
principles will only hold in the mean 
rarefaétions, not the extremes, See the 
article WNÍIOUNTAIN. 0 

The open air, in which webreathe, faya 
Sir lílaac Newton, 15 8 or goo times 
lighter than water, and by conflequence: 
3 or'goo times rarer. And fince the 
air is comprefled by the weight of the 
incumbent atmofphere, and the denfity - 
of the air Is proportionable to the com- 
preffing force, it follows by computa- 
tion, that at the height of about feven 
englifh miles from the earth, the airis 
four times rarer than at the (urtace of 
the earth; and at the height of r4 miles, 
itis 16 times rarer than at the furface 
of the earth; and at the height of 21, 
98, or 35 miles, itisreflpectively 64, 2565 
or 1024 times rerer, or therezbouts; and 
atthe height of 70, 140, and 210 miles, 
1t 1s about 1090000, 1000000000000, Or. 
rod0000036v000000000, Ue. 
Mr. Cotes has found, from experiments 
made with a thermometer, that linfted- 
oil is rariñed ín the proportion of 40 to 
39 in the heat of the homan body¿ in: 
that of 15 to 74, in that degree of heat 
wherelín water is made to boil; in the 
proportion of 15 to 13, in that degree. 
of heat wherein melted tin begins to 
harden 3; and, finally, in the proportion 
of 23 to 20, in tlat degree where 
«melted tin arrives at a perfeér folidity. 


The fame author difcovered, thatihe ra- 


refaélion of the airin the [ame degree 


of heat is ten times greater than that of 


the linfeed-oil; and the rarefastion of 


the otl, about ffteen times greater than 


that of the [piritof wine. 


are to 28 inches, lo is the height of RAREFACTIVES, in medicine, reme- 


60 feet of air to a fourth-term, which 1s 


the heightof air correlponding to a lecond 


, line of mercury. And after the fame 
manner may the height of air correfpond- 
ing to each line be found, which will 
make a geometrical progreflion, the fum 
awhereof will ¿be the whole height of the 
atmo/plrere, and of conlequence a certain 
part of that fum will be the height of a 


mountaio, at whole top the b:rometer , 


Mall have funk a certain quantity. See 
the article BAROMETER, E 

Mel, Caffini and Maraldi, upon mea- 
furing the heights of leveral mountains, 
found that this progrefñion ofM. Mario:te 


was defeétive; that it always gave she” 


height of the mountains, and confequent- 


ly the rarefaclions, icís than they really 


VoL¿IV. A 


dies which open and enlarge the pores of 


the fkin, to give an eafy vent to the mat- 


ter of perfpifation : or fuch medicines as 


'rarefy the blood, as“anile, mallows, pel- 
« litory, chamomile-flowers, linleed, Ec. 
RASANT, or RAZAasT, 10 fortification. 


Rafant-Mank, or line, 15 that part of the 
curtin or flank whence the hot exploded 
rafe,sor glance, along the [urface of the 
oppolite baftion. ¿ 


RASEBURG, a port town of Sweden, In 


the province of Finland, and territory 
of Nyland, (ituated on the gulph of Ein- 


Jand: ealt long. 237, noithlat, 60% 22, 
RASEN, a market-town of Lincolnfhire, 


lituated twelve' miles north:ez kt of Lin- 
coln. . k 


RASH, in medicine, an eruption upon the 


. ” 
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(kin, thrown out in fevers or furfeits. 
RASP, a rank fort of file, See FibeE, 
RASTAT, the name of two towns of 
Germany 5 one in the circle of Bavaria, 
and archbilhopric of Saltzburg, fituated 
on the river Ens, thirty-five miles fouth 
of the city Ens; another in the circle of 
Swabia, and marquifate of Baden, fituated 
on the ealt fide of the river Rhine, twen- 
ty-one miles fouth-welt of Philipíburg. 
RAT, in zoology, the erglifh name of 
leveral Ípecies of the mus-kind; as the 
—common-rat, the ground-rat, and the 
water-rat. See plate COXXVITI. fig, 6. 
where n? 1. reprefents the common, and 
n? z, the ground-rat. 

The common rat is a quadruped too 
well Enown to need much defeription. 
Itis of a browniíh grey colour, with a 
Jong and almoít naked tail. It greatly 
relembles the common moulíe in form, 
but is at lealt five times as large: the 
tall is divided into more than an hundred 
and ffty annularjomts, 

The ground.rat is nearly of the fize of 
the common raf, only that its tail is 
much fhorter, as well as more hairy, 
The water-rat is confiderably larger than 
the common kind: its tall is all the way 
of the fame thickneís, and ís abrupt at 
the end: is legs are fhorter than thofe 
of the common rat, but its feetare longer, 
and the toes connected by membranes. 
Noravay-RaT. See NORWAY, | 
RAT-TAILS, or ÁARRESTS, inthe manege, 
Ggnify hard callous fwellings upon the 
hinder legs únder the hough, renning 
along the finew, y CU 
A horíe 15 called rat-tail, when he has 
no hair upon his tail. 
RATAFIA, a fine Ípirituous líquor, pre- 
pared from the kernels, Efc, of leveral 
kinds of fruit, particularly of cherries, 
and apricots, 
Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruifing 
the cherries, and putting them into a 
vellel wherein brandy has been long kept; 


then adding to them the kernels of 


eberries, with (trawberries, fugar, cin- 
namon, white pepper, nutmegs, cloves y 
and to twenty pound of cherries, ten 
quarts of brandy. The vellel is Jeft 
open tenor twelve days, and then (topped. 
cloíe for two months before 1t be tapped, 
Rataña of apricots is prepared two ways, 
«viz. either by boiling the apricots in 
white wine, adding to the liquor an equal 
uantity of brandy with luar, cinna- 
Ífon, mace, and 1he kewnels of apricots ; 
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infufing the whole for eight or ten days; 
then training the liquor, and puttin 5 
up for ufe: or elle by infufing th 
apricots cut in pieces in brandy, fora 
day or two, pafling it through a fraip.. 
ing bag, and then putting in the uíva] 
ingredients, 





RATCH, or RasH, in clock-work, y 


fort of wheel having twelve fangs, which 
ferve to lift up the detents every hour, 
and make the clock ftrike. See CLocx, 


RATCHETS, in a watch, are the (mall 


tecth at the bottom of the fuly, or bay. 
rel, which ftops 1t in winding up, 


RATE, a ftandard or proportion, by 


which either the quantity or value ofa 
thing 1s adjuíted. | : 


RATE-TYTHE, when fheep or other cattle 


are keptin a pariíh for leís time than a 
year, the owner mult pay tythe for them 
pro rata, according to the cuítom of the 
place, 


RATE of a bip of war is its order, de 


gree, or diftinétion, as to magnituda, 
burden, e. The rate is ufually ac. 
counted by the Jength and breadth of 
the gun-deck, the number of tons, and 
the number of men and guns the vellel 
carriles, Of theíe there are fix rates, 
A firit rate man of war has its gun-deck 
from 159 to 174 feet in length, and from 
44 to 50 feet broad; 1t contains from 
1313 to 1882 tons, has from 306 to 
£00 men, and carries from 96 to 100 
guns, Second rate fhips have their 
gun-decks from 153 to 165feet long, 
and from 41 to 46 broad;3 they contain 
from 10836 to 1482 tons, and carry from 
524 to 640 men, and from $4 to go. 
guns. Third rates have their gun-decks 
from 140 to 153 feet in length, from 33 
to 42 feet broad; they contain from 871 
to 1262 tons; carry from 389 to 436 
men, andfrom 64 to 8o guns, Fourth 
rates are 1 length on the gun-decks 
from 118 to 146 feet, and da 29 to 
38 broad ; they contain from 448 to 915 
tons; carry from 226 to 346 men, and 
from 48 to 60 guns, Fifth rates have 
their gun=decks from 100 to 120 feet 
long, and from 24 to 3rbroad ; they con- 
tain from 259 to 542 tons, and carry from 
145 to 190 men, and from 26 to 44- 
guns. Sixth rates have their gun-decks 
from 387 to 95 feet long, and from 22 
to25 broad; they contain from 152 to 
256 tons, carry from so to 110 Men, 
and from 16 to 24 guns, 
It is to be obíerved, that the new-built 
Ships 


R AT 
“e aye much larger, as well as better, 
e the old ones of the fame rate; 
whence the double numbers all along : 
the larger of which exprels the pro- 
portions of the new-built fhips, as the 
lefs thofe of the old ones. See the ar- 
ticles Shrp and NavY.. 
RATEEN, or RATTEN, In commerce, a 
thick woollen-ftuff, quilted, woven on a 
loom with four treddles, like ferges, and 
other ftuffs, that have the whale or quil- 
ling. There are fome rateens drefled 
and prepared like cloths; others left 
Gmply in the hatr, and others where the 
hair or knap is frized. Rateens are 
«chiefiy manufaétured in France, Holland, 
and Italy, and are moltly ufed in linings. 
The frize is a fort of coarfe rateen, and 
the drugget is a rateen' half linen, half 
woollen. : 
RATIFICATION, ratificatio, an att ap- 
proving of, and confirming fomething 
done by another in our name, SA 
This word is particularly ufed in our 
laws for the confirmation of a clerk. in 
a benefice, prebend, Es, formerly given 
him by the bifhop, Ec. where the right 
of patronage is doubted to be in the king, 
Ratification is alío ufed for an aét con- 
firming lomething we ourfelves have done 
in our own name. : 
RATIO, in arithmetic and geometry, 1s 
that relation of homogeneous things 
which determines the quantity of one 
from the quantity of another, without 
the intervention of a third, 
Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A 
and B, being propoled, their relation 
one to another may be confidered under 
one of thele two heads: 1. How much 
A exceeds B, or B exceeds A; and this 
1s found by taking A from B, or B from 
A, and is called arithmetic reafon or 
ratio. 2. Or how many times, and parts 
ofa time, A contains B, or B contains 
A; and this is called geometric reafon or 
ratio; (or, as Euclid defines it, ¡tisthe 
mutual habitude, or reípeét, of two 
magnitudes of the fame kind, (according 
to quantity 3 thatis, as to how often the 
one contains, or 1s contained, in the 
other) and is found by dividinge A by B, 
or B by A; and here note, that that 
¿quantity which is referred to another 
quantity, 1s called the antecedent of the 
ratio; and that to which the otheris re- 
ferred, 1s called the confequent of the 
ratio; as, 1n the ratio of Ato B, A 1s 
the antecedent, and B the confequent, 
Fherefore any quantity, as antecedent, 
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divided by any quantity as a confequent, 
gives the ratio of that antecedent to the 
confequent. có | 
Thus the ratio of A to B is B? but the 


ratio of Bto A is Ss and, in numbers, 


m - IZ Ññ 
the ratio of 12 to4 15 —= 3, ortriple; 
4d 


- 2) - L 1 
but the ratio of 4 to 12 18 RN or 
ASS 


fubtriple. 

And here note, that the quantities, thus 

compared, muít be of the fame kind 5 
that is, fuch, which, by multiplication, 
may be made to excéed one the other, or 
as thefe quantities are faid to have a” 
ratio between them, which, being mul- 
tiplied, may be made to exceed one ano- 
ther, Thus a line, how fhort foever, 
may be multiplied, that is, produced fo 
long as to exceed in length any given 
right line, and confequently thele may 

be compared together, and the ratio ex- 
prefled; but as a line can never, by 
any multiplication whatever, be made to 
have breadth, that 1s, to be made equal 

to a fuperficies, how (mall foever ; thele 

can therefore never be compared together, 

and confequently have no ratio or refpeét 
one to another, according to quantity 3 

that is, as to how often the one contains, 

or 1s contained in the other. See the ar- 

ticle PROPORTION. 


RATIOCINATION, ratiocinatio, the ast 


of reafonino. See REASONING. 
la! 


RATION, or RATIAN, in the army, 2 


portion of ammunition, bread, drink, 
and forage, diltributed to each foldier in 


«the army, for bis daily fubfiftence, Te, 
The horfe have rations of hay and oats 


when they cannot go out to forage. 
The rations of bread are regulated by 
weight, The ordinary ration of a foot 
foldier is a pound and a half of bread per 
day, The officers have feveral rations 
according to their quality and the num- 
ber of attendants that they are obliged to 
keep. When the ration is augmented 
on occafions of rejoicing, it is called a 
double ration. —The-fHips crews have 
alío their rations or allowances of bifket, 
pulíe, and water, proportioned according 
to their ftock, t 


RATIONABILES EXPENS, reafonable 


expences. The cómmons in parliament, 
as well as the proctors of the clergy, 
in convocation, were antiently allowed 
rationabiles expenías 3 that 15, fuch al- 
lowance as the king, confidering the 

15 Ta piices 
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prices of all things, hall judge meet to 
impofe on the people, to pay for the fub- 
fiftence of their reprefentatives, 
RATIONABILT parte bonoruin, 1 law, 
is a. writ which lies for the widow againft 
the executors of her deceafed huíband, 


Pepi. 


times ufed for the os frontis. See the ar. 
ticle FRONTIS OS. 


RATIPOR, a town. of Bohemia, 1n the. Le 


dutchy of Silefia, fituated on the river 
Cder, fixteen miles north-ealt of T rop- 
paw, | Ap 


who deny to give her the third partof RaTtIiPOR is alío a city of hither India, 


his goods after the debts and funeral 
charges are paid, It is oblerved, that 


capital of the province of Malva, fituated 


eaftlong: 80%, north lat. 25%. 


by thé common law of England, the RATISBON, a city of Germany, in the 


goods of a decealed perfon, his debts be- 
ing firít paid, Shall be divided into three 
equal parts, and go to the wife, her 
children, and executors 5 wherefore this 
writ may be brought by the children 
+ as well as the widow. Butit has been 
held that the writ only lies where the 
cultom of the country warrants 1t.. 

RATIONABILIBUS divifs, in law, 2 


writ that is brought where (here are two 


lJords in different towns, who have figno- 
ries adjolming together, and one of them 
finds his wafte by little and little to have 
been incroached upon; then the lord on 
whofe ground the, incroachment was 


made hall have this writagainít the other 


to reótify the bounds and divifions. In 
which refpect it 1s faid by Fitzherbert, to 
¿be in. its nature a vwerit of right, 
RATIONAL, reajonable. See REASON. 
RATIONAL is alío applied to integral, 
fraélional, and mixt numbers: thus we 
lay rational fraction, rational Integer, 
cand rational mixt number ; for the ex- 
planation and. doétrine of wbich, fee 
NUMBER and FRACTION. 

Rational is applied to the true horizon, 
Jn oppohtion to the fenfble or apparent 
One, See the article Hor1zONn, 
Rational is alío applied to.quantity, ra- 
o, Ue. See QUANTITY, RarIO, Uc. 
RATIONALE, a folution, oraccount of 
the principles of fome opinion;' action, 
hvypothefs, phenomenon, or the like, See 
PRINCIPLE, PHAENOMENON, Ec. - 
Hence rationale is the title of feveral 
books, 

RATIOWYALE 15, alío the latin name for am 
antient facerdotal vellmen+, worn by the 


high. pricft, under the old law, being a 


piece of embroidered ftuff, worn on the 
breaft, abouta fpan Íquare. A: rationale 
appears to have been antiently worn by 
the b:(bops, under the new law: but au- 
thors are in doubt about its form; fome 
having it to relemble that of the Jews; 
others taking-it to-be only the pallium. 
¿Ser the article PaLLIUM, 

RATIONIS Os, in anatomy, a term lome- 


circle of: Bavaria, fituated at the con. 
fuence of the rivers Danube and Regen, 
in ealt longit. 12% 5, north lat. 490, 
Tbis is a iree imperial city, and here 


the aflembly or diet of the ftates of the 


empire meets, See the article Drer, 


RATLINES, or as the leamen call them, 


-RATLINS, thole lines which make the 
ladder (teps to get up the fhrouds and 
puttocks, hence called the ratlins of 
the fhrouds, | 


RATTLE, among the antients, a mufcal 


inltrument of the pulfative kind, called 
by the Romans crepitaculum. Thetin- 
tinnabulum, crgtalum, and fítrum, were 
by the fame elteemed only fo many dif. 
ferent kinds of rattles. See the articles 
BELL, CROTALUM, and SISTRUM, ' 

W hat we commonly call rattles mow, is 
no more than a-flick of wax in a Glver 
handle, to which is fufpended a number 
of little bells of the lame, or fome other: 
metal, ferving in the hands of children» 
to make a rattling or tinkling noife, or 
otherwile to play withal. | 
Rattles for children the grofs, contain- 
ng twelve dozen, pay, on Iimportation, 
1 S. I3¿9d. and, on exportation, draw 
back 158. 1d. 


RATTLE-SNAKE,  crotalophorus, in 


zoology, a genus of ferpents, having 
fcuta that cover the whole under-fur- 
face of the body and tail, and having 
the extremity of the body terminated by 
a kind of rattle, formed of a feries of 
urceolated articulations, which are move- 
able, and make a noife. See plate 
CCXXVITL fig. 1. | z 
Of this ferpent, tbere are two fpecies, 
the greater one with the fcuta of the ab- 
domen a hundred and feventy-two, of 
thetail twenty-one3 and the lefler rattle- 
fnake, having the feuta of the abdomen 
a hundred and fixty-five, of the tail. 
twenty-eight. The larger. 1s a very 
terrible, and, atits full growth, a very 
large ferpent, growing to eight feet in 
length, with a proportionable thicknels: 
the head is large, broad, deprelled, ana 
17 > 4 Bl ú E E. i Tr : et 
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of a pale brown : the iris of the eye is 
red; the back is of a brown colour, 
with an admixture of a ruddy yellow, 
and variegated with a great many ir- 
regular tranfveríe lifts, of a deep black» 
de belly is of a palifh blue; the rattle 
35 of a firm, and as it were of a horny 
—fubltance, and brown colour, compofed 
ofa number of cells, which are articu- 
lated one within another, which articu- 
lations being very loofe, the included 





points ftrike againít the inner furface of” 


the rings they are admitted into, and 


make that rattimg noe, when the fer- 


pent vibrates, or fhakes its tail. This 
ferpent 1s frequent in the woods of 
America : the bite is fatal, but it is ealy 
to avoid it, the creature being fluggiíh, 
moving Mowly, never attacking a man 
unlefs provoked, and giving notice be- 
fore.it bites by Making 1ts rattle, 


The lefler fpecies of this ferpent grows 


to about feven feet.in Jength, and in 
molt particulars is like the former one, 
and its bite is equally miíchievous. 
RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT, the lame with the 
fenega, a [pecies of polygala. See the 
article POLYGALA, | s 
RAVA, a city of Great Poland, capital 
of the Palatinate of Rava, fituated ffty 
miles fouth-ealt of Warfaw, | 
RAUCEDO, ¿boarfenefs, in medicine. “See 
the article FHHOARSENESS.. : 
RAVELIN, in fortification, was antiently 
a flat baítion, placed in the middle of a 
cc curtin; butnow a detached work com- 
pofed only of two faces, which make a 


laliant angle, without any flanks, and. 


—Tailed before the curtin on the-counter- 
fcarp of the place. Alravelin is a tri- 
angular work, relembling the point of 
a baltion, with the fanks cut off. See 
the article FORTIFICATION. 
lts ule before a curtin is to cover the 
oppohte fanks of the two next baítions. 
It is ufed allo to cover a bridge, or a 
gate, and is always placed without the 
moát, There are alío double ravelins 
that ferve to cover each other: they are 
faid to he double, when they are joined 
by acurtin. See thearticle CURTIN, 
RAVEN, 'n ornithology, a fpecies of the 
—corvus, ofthe bigneís ofa common hen, 
of.a black colour, witha blue back; the 


head is Small, depreffed on the crown, 
and Hatted on both fides: the eyes are 


large, bright and piercing; the beak 15 
conliderably long and thick, and fome- 
what rigid on the back, and fharp at 
¡he point, See the article CORVy3. 
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RAVENGLAS, a port town of Cumber- 
land, fituated on the Irihh Cuannel, 
thirty- eight miles fouth-we(ft of Carlifis. 

RAVENNA, a city of Italy, im the pope's 
territories, capital of the province of 

, Romania, fituated eaít long. 139, north 
lat. 44% 30%, | 

RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an un- 
lawful feducing either of a woman, or 
an heir Udtt 1s tn ward : fometimes 1t 18 
alío uled in the, fame fenfe as a rape. 
See the article RAPE. a 

RAVvISHMENT de garde, in law, was a 

<writ that formerly lay for the guardian 

by knight's fervice, orin focage, againít 
a perfon who took from him the body 
of his ward. 

RAUVOLFIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claís of plants, 
the corolla of which confilts of a fingle 
funnel-fafhioned petal, with a large limb, 
divided into five lanceolated fegments: 
the fruit is a very large, roundiíh and 
ficelhy bilocular drupe, with a fingle oyat- 
ed nutin each cell. | | ; 

RAY, in optics, a beam of light, emitted 
from a radiant, or luminous body, See 
the article LIGHT. - 

Rays are defined by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
to be the leaft parts of light, whether 
fuccellive 1n the fame line, or cotempo- 
rary in feveral lines. For that light con- 
fifts of parts of both, kinds is evident, 
fince one may ftop what comes this mo- 
ment 1n any point, and let país that 
which comes prefently after: now the 
leaft light, or part of light, which may 
be thus ftopped, he calls a ray of light. 

A ray, or right line, drawn from the 
point of concourle of the two optical 
axes, through the middle of the right 
lime, which paffes by the centers of the 

+ two pupils of the eyes, is by fome called 
a common ray. See the article VisIiON, 
As for direét, converging and diverging 
raysj¿ rays of incidence, Infleétion,. re- 
fraétion, curvature, Uc, fee the articles 
DIRECT, CONVERGING, Ue, 

Ray-F1sH, raja. Seethe article RAJA. 

RAYLEIGH, a market-town of Elfex, 
ten miles fouth-ealt- of Chelmsford, ! 

RAYONANT, or Grof? RAYONANT, In 
heraldry, one which has rays of glory 
behind it, darting out from the center 
to all the quarters of the efcutcheon, as 
reprefented in plate CCXXVITT, fig. 2, 

RAZANT, or RasaNT. See RasanT, 

RAZOR, a well koown mirument, uled 
by lurgeons, barbers, Ec, for having off 
fhe hair from various parts of the body. 

EA] : Al 
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All razors are prohibited to he imported. - 


RAZOR-BILL, alka, in ornithology. Ste 
the article ALKA. . 

RAZOR-F15H, daétylas, a fpecies of folen. 
See the article SoLEN. 

RE, in grammar, an infeparable particle 
added to the beginning of words, to 
double or otherwiíe modify their mean- 
mej as in re-action, re-move, re-ex- 
port, Te. 

REACH, in the fea-language, fgenifies 
the diftance between any two points ot 
land, lying nearly in a right line... 

RE-ACTION, in phyfiology, the refiftance 
made by all bodies to the aétion .or 1m- 
pulíe of others, that endeavour to change 
¡ts take whether of motion or relt, See 
the articles ACTION and MoTI10N., 
The caufe of the re-aétion of bodies 15 
no other than theirinertia, See lvnERTIA. 

READING, a borough-town in Berkíhire, 
fituated forty miles weft of London, near 
the confluence of the rivers KCennet and 
Thames 3 1t fends two members to par- 
liament. 


READINGS, or various READINGS, Va- 


rie lediones, 1 criticim, are the different 
manner of reading the texts of authors 
30 antient manufcripts, where a diverlity 
has arifen from the corruption of time, 
or the ignorance of copyilts. A great 
part of the bulineís of critics lies in [et- 
iline the readings by confronting the 
various readings of-the feveral manu- 
fcripts, and confidering the agreement of 
the words and fen(fe, 

Readings are-alío ufed for a fort ofcom- 
mentary or glols ona law, text, pallage, 
or the like, to fhew the fenfe an author 
takes it in, and the application he con- 
ceives to he made of it. | 

HE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreft, 
having been dilafforelted, is again made 
a tforefh, See the article ForREsT. 

RE AGGRAVATION, in the romifh 
ecclefiaftical law, thelalt monitory pub- 
hihed afrer three admonitions, and be- 
fore the lall excommunication. Before 
they proceed to fulminate the laft ex- 
communication, they publifh an aggra- 
vation, and a ré-ageravation. Ste the 
article EXCOMMUNICATION: 

REAL, reale, 15 applied toa being that 
actually exiíts, in which fenfe it comcides 

o wwitlvaólual. See the article Acruar. 

REAL, in law, is oppoled to perfonal, See 

the article PERSONAL. 

Thus real attion ¿s that wherehy the 

¿plaintifE Jays title to land, Ue, See the 

auticie ACTION, Ec. 


Ea 
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REAL, or CHIAPA, a city of Mexico, in 
North America, capital of the province 
of Chiapa, fituated well long. 97% north 
lat. 17% | w : 

REAEEIO, a port-town of Mexico, ¡y 
the proyince of Niacaragua, fituated on 
the bay of the Pacific Ocean, in welt 
long, 919 30%, north lat. 129. 

REALGAR, riligallim, in the materia 
medica, a name whereby the fandarach 
has been a long' time known in the fhops, 
It has been alío attributed to the faét. 
tious red aríenic. See: the articles San. 

-DARACH, and ÁRSENIC, 

REALISTS, realifie, a feét of fchool 

philofophers, formed in oppofition to the 
nominalilts, See NOMINALs, 
Under the realifts are included the fcotifts, 
thomilts, and all excepting the follow. 
ers of Ocham. Their diltinguifhing 
tenet is that univerfals are realities, and 
have an actual exiftence out of an idea, 
or imagination 3 or, as they exprels it 
in the fchools, a parte rez; whereas the 
nominalifts contend that they exilt only 
in the mind, and are only ideas, or 
'manners of conceiving things. 

REALITY, realitas, m the Íchools, a di- 
minutive of res, thing, firft ufed by the 
[cotifts, to denote a thing which may 
exift of1itíelf; or which has.a full and 
abíolute being of itfelf, and is not con- 
fidered asa part of any other. e 

REALM, regnum, a country which gives 
its head, or governor, the denomination 
ofa king. paa 

REALMON'P, a town of France, in the 
province of Languedoc, fituated thirty- 
two miles north-eaft of Touloufe. 

REAR, a term frequently ufed in com- 
pofition, to denote fomething behind, or 
backwards, in refpeét of another, in op- 
polition to van: thus, ina military fenfe, 
¡ititufed for the hind part of an army, 
in oppofition to the front, Fortherear- 
guard,: rear-half files, rear-Jine, rear- 
rank, and: rear-admiral, fte GUARD, 
FILE, LINE, RANK, and ADMIRAL. 

REASON, ratio, a faculty, or power, of 
the mind, whereby it diltinguifhes good 
from evil, truth from falíhcod; whereby 
man Js diftinguifhed from bealts; and 
wherein it is evident he greatly furpalfes 
them : or realon is that principle where- 

- by,: comparing feveral ideas together, we 
draw confequences from the relations 

, they are foúnd to have. See the article 

¡REASONING, : 

Some define reafon to' be the compre- 

Renfion of many principles which"the 
: mind. 


1 


REZA 


mind fucceffively can conceive, and from 
which conclufions may be drawn. And 
others concelve reafon as no other than 
the underftanding itfelf confidered as it 
difcourfes. See UNDERSTANDING, 


Realon, Mr. Locke oblerves, contains 


two diltinét faculties of the mind, vz. 
fagacity, whereby it finds intermediate 
ideas 3 and 1llation, whereby it fo orders 
and difpofes of them, as to difcover 
what conneétion there 15 in'each link of 
the chain, «whereby the extremes are 


held together 3 and thereby, as 1t were, 


draws into view the trutb fought for. 
Tllation, or Inference, conlifts in nothing 
but the perception of the connection 
there 1s between the ideas in each ftep of 
the deduétion, whereby the mind comes 
to lee either the agreement or dilagree- 
ment of any two ideas, as in demon- 
ftration, in which it arrives at knowledge; 


or their probable conneétion, on which, 


lt gives or with-holds its aflent, as in 


opinion. See the articles DEMONSTRA- 
TION, ENOWLEDGE, Uc. 

Senfe and intuition reach but a Jittle way, 
the greatelt part ofour knowledge depends 
upon deduétions and intermediate ideas, 
In thofe cales where we mult take pro- 
politions for true, without being certain 
that they are fo, we would need to find 
out, examine, and compare the grounds 
of their probability. In both cales the 
faculty which finds out the méans, and 
rishtly applies them to difcover certainty 
in tho one, and probability in the other, 
is that which we call reafon, - In reafon, 
therefore, we may conlider four degrees; 
firlt, the difcovering and finding out of 
proofs. See the article ÍINVENTION, 
Secondly, the regular and methodical 
difpofition of them, and laying them in 
fuch order, as that their conneftion may 
be plainly perceived, See METHOD. 
Thirdly, the perceiving of their con- 
neótion. Sete JUDGMENT, And, 
Fourthly, the making a right conclufion, 
See the article CONCLUSION. 


- Concerning realon, Mr, Locke thinks 


that fyllogifm, as was generally thought, 
is not the proper inftrument of it, nor 
the ufefullelt way of exerciling this 
faculty, See SYLLOGISM, | 

Reafon, though of very large extent, fails 
us in feyeral inftances, as folk, where 041 
ideas fuil ¿ fecondly, it is often at a lols, 
becaufe of ¿he obícurity, confulñion, or 


imperfeétion of the ideas it 15 employed 


about: thus, having no perfect idea of 
the lealh extenfion of matter, nor of in- 
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finity, we are ata loís about the divifi- 
bility of matter, Thirdly, our reafon 
15 often at a ftand, becaule it perceives 
not thole ideas which would ferve to 
fhew the certain or probable agreement 
or difagreement of any two other ideas. 
Fourthly, our reafon is very often en- 
gaged in abfurdities, and difficulties, by 
proceeding upon falle principles, which 
being followed, lead men into contra 
dictions to themfelves and inconfiltency 
1n their own thoughts.  Fifibly, dubious 
words, and uncertain figns, often puzzle 
men's reafon, and bring them toa nonplus. 
Though the deducing one propolition 
from another be a great part of realon, 


¿and that which it is ufually employed 


about, yet the principal act»of ratiocina= 
tion 1s the finding the agreement or dif- 
asreement of two ideas one with ano- 
ther by the intervention of a third; asa 
man by a yard finds two houles to be of 
the fame lensth, which could: not be 
brought togetber to meafure their equality 
by juxta-polition, Words have theircon- 
fequences as the (ens of fuch ideas; and 
things agree or difagree with what they 
really are, but we oblerve it only by our 
ideas, Hence we may be able to form an 
idea of that ordinary diftinclion of things 
into thofe that are according to, thole 
that are above, and thole contrary. to, 
realon, Thole according to realon, are 
fuch propofitions whofe truth we can dif 
coverby examining andtracing thofe ideas 
we have from fenlation and reflection, and 
by a natural deduétion find to be true or 
probable. Above reafon are fuch propoli- 


- tions, whofe truth or probability we can- 


not by reafon derive from thele principles. 
Contrary to realon are luch propolitions 25 
are inconhiltent with, orirreconcileable to, 
our clear and diftinétideas. Thus the ex- 
iltence of one Godis according ro realon y 
the exiltence of more than one God, 
contrary to realon; and the relurreétion 


- of the body after death, above reafon. 


Above realon may alío be taken in a 
double leníle, vixz. above probability, or 
above certainty. 
Reafon, as contradiftinguifhed to faith, 
Mr, Locke takes to: be the difcovery of 
the certajnty or probability of luch pro- 
politions or truths, as the mind arrives 
at, by deductions made from luch ideas, 
which it has got by the ufe ofits natural 
faculties, víz. by fenfstion or reilechion; 
whereas faith, on the other hand, is the 
aflent to any propolition upon the credig 
of the propoler, as coming immediately 
Lom) 
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from God, which we call revelation. 
See FAITH and REVELATION, 

This ule of the word realon, our author 
takes to be very:improper;z faith, as bas 
been already obíerved, being nothing 
alíe but a ficm affent of the mind, wbich 
if regulated, as is our duty, cannot be 
afforded to any thing but upon - good 
reafon, and fo cannot be oppoñte to it. 
REASON is alío taken in different other 
fenifications; fometimes 1t denotes true 
and clear principles; fometimes It 15 
taken for clear and fair deduétions from 
thele principles; and fometimes for the 
caule, particularly the final caufe, 
REASONABLE arD was antiently a duty 
that the lord of the fee claimed of his 
tenants holding by knights fervice, or 
focage, towards marrying his daughter, 
or the making his eldeít fon a knight. 
REASONING, RATIOCINATION, ile ex- 
ercile of the faculty of the mind called 


reafon ; or it is an aét or operation of 


the mind, deducing fome unknown pro- 
pofition from other previous ones that are 
evident and known. See REASON. 

1t often happens in the comparing ideas 
together, that their agreement or dif- 
agreement cannot be dilcerned at firft 
view, efpecially if they are of fuch a 
nature as not to admit of an exact ap- 
plication to one another: here then, as 
has been already oblerved under REASON, 
it becomes necellary to look out after 
fome third idea that will admit of fuch 
an application as the prelent cale re- 
quires. Henceit appears that every act 
of reafoning neceflarily includes three 
diftinét judegments, two wherein the ideas 
whole relation we want to dilcover, are 
feverally compared with the middle idea, 
anda third wherein: they are themíelves 
conneéted, or disjoined according to 
the refult of that comparifon. Now, as 
our judgments when put into words are 
called propofitions, fo the expreflions of 
our realonines are termed fyllogifms. 
And hence it follows that as every act 
of realoning implies three feveral judg- 
ments, fo' every (ylogifm muít include 
three diltinét propolitions. See the ar- 
ticle SYLLOGISM. | 

In order therefore to infer 2 conclufion 


by a Ímgle act of reafoning, the premifes 


mult be intultive propolitions; where 
they are not, previous fyllogifms are 
required, in «which cafe realoning be- 


comes a complicated act taken in a va- 


riety of íucceffive fteps. This frequently 
happens in tracing the more remote re- 
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lations of our ideas, where many middla 
terms being called in, the conclufon 
cannot be made out, but In confequence 
of a [eries of fyllogifms following one 
another in train, Hence we may clearly 
perceive that reafonine, in the bishelt 
exercile of ¡hat faculty, is no more than 


an orderly combination of fimple adts of 


realoning. See DEMONSTRATION.. 
Thus we fee that reafoning, beginning 
with firlt principles, rifles gradually from 
one judement to another, and conneéts 
them in fuch a manner that every ltage 
of the progreffion brings intuitive cer. 
tainty along with ¡t. 

All the aims of human reafoning ma 
in the general be reduced to thele two, 
1. Torank things under thofe univerfal 
ideas to which they truly belong ; and, 
2, To afcribe to them their feveral at 
tributes and properties 1n confequence of 
that diftribution, ¡ 

This firít aim of reafon then is to deter. 
imine the genera and [pecies of things: 
and the fecond end regards the fciences 
and the affairs of common life, Ste the 
articles GENUS, SPECIES, Ue. 

¿As 1n tracing the moft diltant relation of 
things we mult always háve recourle to 


intervening ideas, and are more or lels. 


fuccelsful in, our refearches, according 
to our acquaintance with thofe ideas, 
and ability of applying them, it is evi- 
dent that to make a good reafoner two 
things are principally required; firlt, an 


'extenfive knowledge of thofe interme- 


diate ideas, by means of which things 
may be compared one with another; 
fecondly, the (kill and talent of applying 
them happily in all particular inftances 
that come under confideration, 

There is another fpecies of reafoning 


with two propoftions, which feems to 


be compleat in itíelf, and. where we 
admit the conclufion without fuppoling 
any tacit or fupprefled judgment in the 
mind from which 1t follows [yllogilti- 
cally, This happens between propo- 
fitions where the connections fuch that 
the admifhon of the one neceflarily, and 
at the firlft fight, implies the admiflion 
allo of the other: for ¡fit falls out that 
the propobtion on which the other de- 
pends is felfeevident, ws content out- 


Jelvesiwitb barely affirming it, and in- - 


fer that other by a direét: conclufion : 
“thus, by admittine an univeríal propo- 
litio we are forced alío to admit of all 
the particular propolitions comprebended 


under it; this being the very condition. 


thab 
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sha conftitutes a propofi ¡om univeríal. 
 Jfthen- that univerfal* propofition:chancés 
vlto be [elf evidenñitj the particular: ones 

follow of courle, without" yA farther 
train of resfóning. 

Another fpecies of. reafodiog! is that 
called by logicians induétion';* In ordér 
to the right underftanding of which, it 
will be nécellary to oblerve, ” that our 

general ideas are for” the molt part ca- 
: pable of various fubdivifions: thus the 
"¡dea of the loweft [pécies may: be fub- 

divided: into 1t5 feveral individuals; : the 
idea of any. genus into the different 
fpecies 1€ comprehends, - and fo: of the 
felt. 
to be duly made, lo as to take in the 
whole extent of the idea: to which it 
belongs, then it is: plain that. all the 
fobdivifons or parts; of any “idea taken 
together conftituote “that whole idea'; 
ibus the feveral individuals of any fpecies 
taken together conftitute the whole 
-f[pecies, and all the various” Ipeciés: com= 
prebended under any génús make up the 





'“=whole genus; this being allowed, it is 
— apparent that whatever may be afirmed. - 
of all the leveral fubdiviñons and clalles —, 


of any idea ought:to be afirmed of 'the 
——whole' general 'idea: to which thefe fub-. 
- diviñons belong. Wlratmay be afirmed 
of all the individuals ¡of any fpecies, 
may be afirmed of the whole fpecies; 
and what may be affirmed of all the fpe- 
cies of any genus; may. alío be afirmed 
of thié' whole genus. - This way ofrea- 
foning; Here we"infér univeríally con- 
cerning any idea, what we had before af- 
firmed or deniéd feparately of all. its fe- 
veral fubdivifions and parts, is called rea- 
foning by induction: thus, 1£ we fuppole 
the wholé tribe of animals fubdivided in- 
to men, bealts, birds, infeéts and fiíhes, 
and then 'reafon concerning them in this 
manner; all men have a power of be- 
ginning motion, all bealts, birds, and 
infeéts have a power of beginning motion, 
all fihies have a power of beginning móo- 


tion ; therefore all aninvals have: a sd : 


'of beginning motion. | 

For the method of Polonia by a con- 

catenation of fyllogifms, dee the article 

DEMONSTRATION. 

For the method of reafoning! EN dilemma, 
* fee the article DILEMMAS' ': 
¿For the four arguments “commony ufed 
¿An resloning, fee ARGUMENT.- 
RE-ATTACHMENT, in law,.1s a fe- 
¿comd attachment of a perfon, who was 
Vo, IV, 
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Tf then we fu ppofe the'diftribution 


 «ftom of: Amlterdam, are 


ei: ; 
Spaniíh wools, -' E Ls 
- Alhes and pot-alhes,>-5 <= : E 
Ttalian filks, | yES E E 
 Sugars. of Bralbil, AE qe 


'REBOUND. 


RES 


ly attached and difmiffed the court 
without day, on account of the not com- 
ing of the jultices, or other fuch cafualty ; 
wihout which, a caule difcontinued can- 
not be revived; but the defendant mult 
plead de novo. - 1 
RE. BAPTISANTS, the: e id ana 
+ baptilis.. See ANABAPTISTS. 
REBATE, or REBATEMENT, In com- 
“Inetrce, a term much ufed at Amíterdam, 


«¿for an abatement in the price of feveral 


commodities, when the buyer, inftead of 
- taking time advances ready money, 
'Rébate, which amongúus, s,¡ufually call- 
ed prompt-payment, 15. eltintated ¿by 
months, and is only allowed for certain 
“mérchandizs, which, according to the Cua 


= 


German wools, 





That is, thofe DS 'acecleld for 
ready money, only deduéting-of 'Yebating. 
the interelt of the money, which need not 

have been paid till the end of 15, 21,8. 

months. This interelt is ufually regulat- 

ed'on the foot of 8 per cept, per arnúnt. 

REBATEMENT. in heraldry, a: dimi- 
nution or abatement of the béarings in a 
coatofarlms. See ABATEMENT.. 

REBEL, a town of Germany, in tle 
dutchy cf  Mecklenburgh, cinicty two 
“miles fouth-ealt of Guítrow. * 

“REBELLION, a traiterous taking" up of. 
Arms agarníti the king by his own o natural. 
fubjects,. or thofe formerly fubdued.' 

Commijiion Of REBELLION» See thic article 
- COMMISSION. 

REBELLIOUS AS SEMBLY, nm hw: an 
allembling_ together of twélve or more 
perfons, with an intent of onlawfull y 
making ue of their own autbority, to 
change or alter any laws of this Kingdom, 
orto dellroy the inclofures oFany ground, 
or the banks: of any fifh- -pond, . pool or 
conduit, to the'intent that it may he walle 
and void; or to deltroy the deer in any 
park, fifh in 6íh- ponds, coneys in any ' 

wairen 3, or any houle, barn,. mills, or 
bays; or to burn ftacks of corn, abate 
rents, or, prices of viétuals, Ec, See the 
article Rior. z 

See the article RecolL. 

REBUS, an enigmatical reprefentation of. 
lome name, Ec, by ufing figures or pic- 
tures mítead of words, or parts of words. 

15 U Camden 
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furd kind of wit ina gallant who ex- 
prefled his love to a woman, named Role 
Hill, by painting in the border of his 
-—gown a rofe, a bill, an eye, a loaf, and a 
ewell ; which, 1n tbe Ítyle of the rebus, 
reads, Rofe Hill 1 love awell, This Kind 
of wit was long practiled hy the great, 
who took the pains to find devices for 
their names. It was, however, happily 
ridiculed by Ben Jobnfon, in, the hu- 
mourous delcription of Ahel Drugger's 
device, 1n the Alchemit; and by the 
Speétator, in the device of Jack of New- 
berry ; at which time the rebus, being 
rajfed to fign' polts, was grown out of 
—falhion at court. | 
REBUTTER, in law, the defendant's an- 
Íwer to the plaintiff's furrejoinder, in a 
caule depending in the court of chancery, 
Ec. Alío when a perfon warrants lands, 
€, to another, and he that has the war- 
-ranty, or his hejr, fues him to whom'the 
warranty is made, or his heirs or al- 
fignee for the fame thing; if he, who is 


fued, plead the deed or fine with warranty, : 
and pray judgment whether the plaintfF : 


fhall be received to demand the thing 
which he ought to warrant to the party, 
cc againít the warranty in the deed, Ue. 
this is called a rebutter. 
RECANATI, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vinceof Ancona, fix miles weltof Loretto, 
RECAPITULATION, in oratory, Te. 
a port of the peroration. Seethe article 
PERORATION. 
Recapitulation is a fummary, ora con- 
cife and tranfent enumeration of .the 


principal things inílted on in the preced- - 
ng difcourfe, wbereby the force of the - 


whole is collected into one view, 


RECAPTION, in law, the taking a fe- 


cond diftrels of one fofmerly diftraimed 

for the lame caufe during the plea ground- 

ed upon the former diltrels, 

the vame of a writ which lies for the 

party thus diftrained, to recover damages, 

RECEIPT, orREcEIT, in commerce, an 
acquittance, or difcharge, 1n writing, 
intimating that the party has received a 
certain (um of money, either in full for 
the whole debt, or in part, or on ac- 
count, 


-RecErPT, in book-keeping, 18 an account 


of all the money. and 


goods received, 
See the article Book. , 


RECEIPT, or RESCEIT, in law, See the 


article RESCEILT, 
3 | 
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Camden mentions aninítance of tliis ab- > 


Tt is alía .: 


REO 
RECEIPT of the exchequer, 
L¿EXCHEQUER... 
RECEIPT, in medicine. 
Auditor 0f tbe ÑECEIPTS, 
(AUDITOR, e ! 
RECEIVER, in chemiltry, a ve [el ofeasih, ' 
glafs,ETe. for receiving any diltilled liquor, 
RECEIVER, in pneumatics, a glals-veff+ 
for containing the thing on which an ex. 
periment in the air-pump 1s to be mado, 
See AIR-PUMP, EXHAUSTED, Ue, 
There are leveral forts of gla(s-veceivers; 
As A (plate CCXXVIIL, fig. 3. n91,) 
open at top, covered with a brafs. plate, 
and oiled leather, at 1), and kept down 
by the croís piece EF, ferewed down 
upon the pillars B, C, which are ferewed 
into the table of the air-pump, See the 
articles AIR and Pumr. | 
H (ib. n% 2,) is a receiver open at top, 
with a plate and collar of wet leathers K, 
through which goes the flip-wire G L fo 
tight as to let 1n no air : this wire lerves 
to lift any thing by its hook. 
M (ib. n%:3.) is a transferrer, Or re. 
ceiver, that may be taken off from the 
pump, in an exhaulted ftate; N beinga 
plate and leather, on wbich ltands the re- 
ceiver M, clofe at top 3 and O, a cock, 
to open or fhut the palfage. Now, the 
cock beíng' open, and the alr exhaulted 
by the pump, 1f the cock be Mhut, there. 
ceiver and pipe may be taken away from 
the air-pump, the vacuum remaining in 


See the article 


See Recre, 
See the article 


Mr. Boyle oblerves, that a very. fmall 
crack in the receiver, ufed 1 pneumati- 
“cal experiments, does not render them 
ulelefs; for upon evacuating the internal 
air, the external preffing the glafls on all 
fides, brings the edges of the glals clole 
together, But in cale of confiderable 
faws a plalter may be applied, made of 
quick-lime, finely powdered, and nimbly 
ground, witb a proper quantity of the 
Icrapings of cheeíe, and water enough to 
bring, the mixture to a loft palte ; which, 
when the i¡ngredients are well incorporat- 
ed, will have a ftrong and fetid fcent; 
and then it muft be immediately fpread 
upon a linen-clotb, and applied, left it 
begin to harden. eE 
RECEIVER, receptor or receptator, in law, 
15 commonly underítood in a bad [enfe, 
and uled for luchas knowingly receive 
ftolen goods from thieves, and coneeal. 
them. This crime is felony, and the 
punifhment 15 tranfportation for fourteen 
VEAIS. 
E RECEIVER 
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'"RECEPTACULUM CHYLI, 


Ses, 


Es 


REC. 


| RECEIVER alío Ggnifies. an sáb dot 
an there are leveral:kinds; denomi- 
ted from the particular tos they re=" 
the places Lo or the perfons 
rela whom, e. « Recejver. of the 
is an officer ola to. receive the 
O niney of luch perlons as compound with 
hékings upon original writs fued out of 
hancery. 2. Receiver general 'of the 
Jutchy of Lancalter is an: officer belong- 
mg to the dutchy-court, who:.colleéts all 
the revenues, fines, forfeitures, and af- 
feíments within that dutchy, 3. Re- 
ceiver general of the public revenue, is 
an officer appointed in every county, to 
receive the taxes granted by parliament, 
and remit the money the treafury. 
or Prec- 
QUET'S RESERVATORY, the relervoir or 
«receptacle' for the chyle, fituated jn the 
left Gde of the upper vertebra of the 
loins, under the aorta, and the veflels of 
the left kidney. —See CHYLIFICATION 
and THORACIC DUCT. 


RECEPTACULUM - SEMINUM, RECEP- 


TACLE (OF THE SEED, a term uled. 


by botanilts, for the bafe, or thalamus, 
which fupports the feeds : the dile of this 
part is either flat, concave, convex, glo- 
bular, or pyramidal; and ¡ts furface is 
fometimes naked, and fometimes palea- 
CEOUS. 


'RECESSUS IMPERII, or RECESS of the 


empire, fignvifies a colleétion of the de- 
terminations of a diet of the german em- 
pire, See DIET and EMPIRE, 

RECHABITES, a kind of religious order 
among the antient Jews, inftituted by Jo- 

- nadab, the fon oERechab, comprehending 

- only his own family and polterity. 
Their founder preferibed them three 
things: firft, not to drink any wine; 

- Jecondly, not to build any houfes, but to 
dwell in tents; and fhirdly, not to fow 
any corn, or plant vines. Thele rules 
the rechabites oblerved with great ftriét- 
nels, 


_RECHACING, in hunting, driving back 


the deer, or other bealte, into the forelts, 
chaces, Ue. from whence they had 
trayed. 

RECHANGE, or RE-EXCHANGE, 
thearticles RE-EXCHANGE:. : 
At fea they ule the term rechange for a 
tackle kept in referve, in cale that already 
in ufe hould fall. See TackLeE, 


See 


'RECHARGE, a fecond clanes or loading 


-ofa fire-arm. 

The recharge fhould never be fo deep as 
¡the firft charge, lelt the piece, being over- 
heated, fhould burlt, 


REC 
AA 1 hunting, a leon which 
-the.huptímen play on the horn, when the 
“hounds have lo(t their game, to call them 
back from purfuing a counter-[cent, 
RECIPE, in medicine, a prefeription or 
 temedy, to be taken by a patient; fo 
called becaule always beginning with the 
word yecipe, 2. e, take 5 vvhich is gene- 
rally denoted by the abbreviature Re, 
For the rules proper to be oblerved in 
forming recipes, fee PRESCRIPTION. 
RECIPIANGLE, or RECIPIENT-ANGLE, * 
a tail inftrument, ferving to 
meafure re-entering and laliant angles, 
efpecially 1n fortification, 
It ufually conhiíts oftwo arms, or rulers, 
AC, and BC (plate CCXXVIIT. Ñg. 4o 
n? 1.) rivetted together at C, and ca- 
pable of being opened and cloled, liké a 
fe“tor. To take an angle wiih it, they 
Jay the center of a protraétor over the 
joint €, and apply its diameter to one 
of the rulers ; then the degrees cut by 
the edge of the other ruler, fiew the 
quantity of the angle. 
“There are other forms of this inftrument;z 
that reprelented ¿b1d. n* 2. bas a gradu- 
ated circle, by which the angles may be - 
readily meafured by its index; and n? 3.- 
bid. 13 another kind compoled of four 
equal rulers of brafs, rivetted together by 
their ends, fo as to form a parallelo- 
gram 3 and on one of the rulers is fixed 
a graduated [emi-circle, which meafures 
- the oppofite angle of the parallelogram, 
by means of one of the rulers produced, . 
fo as to ferve inftead of an index. 


RECIPIENT, the fame with receiver, See 
the article RECEIVER, | 
RECIPROCAL, in general, omtins 


that is al or which 15 returned. 
equally on both fides, or that alfeéts both 
parties alike, 

There are reciprocal duties between the 
priuce and his (ubjects, between the huf- 
band and wife, Uc, alílo in a phyfical 
len, the aétion ¿between the agent and 
patient is reciprocal : thatis, the patient 
re-aéts as much upon the agent, as this 
aéts upon it. See RE-ACTION. 

RECIPROCAL TERMS , 2MONE logicians, are 
thofe which have the fame hienification 3. 
and confequently are convertible, or may 
be ufed for each other, 


_RECIPROCAL VERSES, in grammar, are 


thole. which expreís an aétlon that 15 ve. 
nee upon the E or E a 


Reciprocal verles, 1n poetry, 
15Ua 
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run the fame both forwards. and bacl-. 


wards, dia da, 
RECIPROCAL FIGURES, in geometty, thofe 
“which have the antecedents and confé- 


_quents of the fame ratio, in both figures... 


Thus, in plate COXXTX. fig. a. the ide: 
“A:B::C:Djoc12:4159:35tbatis, 
as much as the ide A, 11 the firft reét- 
angle, is longer than B,' fo much deeper 

is the fide €, in the lecond reótangle, 

that the lide D in the firit; and, conle- 
. quently the greater length of the one 1s 

—compenfated by the greater breadih or 
depth of the other 3 for as the fide A1s 
Z longer than C, fo B is E longer than 
D, and the reftangles of courfe equal; 
thatis, AXDZDXC, 0 12X 54 
x= 136: | 


This is the foundation of that capital: 
theorem, viz. that the reólangle of the: 


extremes ls always equal to thet cf the 

— means; and, confequently, the realon of 

the rule ofthree. See RULE. 
Hence it follows, that if sny two tri- 
angles, parallelograms, prifms, paralle- 
Jopipeds, pyramids, cones, or cylinders 
have their bafes and altitudes reciprorally 
proportional, thofe two figures or folids 
are egual to each other; and vice vera, 
¡F they are equal, then their bales and 
altitudes are reciprocally proportional, 
See TRIANGLE, PARALLELOGRAM, Ec. 

RECIPROCAL PROPORTION, in arithme- 

“tic, is when, in four numbers, the fourth 
is lels ihan the fecond, by fo much as the 
third ís greater than the firlt; and vice 
werfa. See the article PROPORTION. 
This is the foundation of the inver/e, 
or indireét rule óf three: thus, 4 :10::5 
8: 5. See the article RuLE. 

a Reciprocal proportion is of great ufe in 
determining the Jaws of motion. See 
the article ÍOTION. 

RECITATIVO, ¡or RECITATIVE, in 

- muíic, a kind of Ginging, that differs but 
littlefrom_ordinary pronunciatión, foch 
as that in which the feveral parts of the 


liturey are rehearled in cathedrals; or, 


that wherein.the aflors commonly deliver 
themfelves on the theatre at the opera, 
when they are to exprels fome action 'or 
palñon, to relate lome event, or reveal 
fome delign. 

Notwithitanding this fort of compofition 
3s noted in true time, the performer is at 
Jiberty to alter the bars of meafure, and 
make fome long and others fhort, as his 
fubjeét requires: hence the ihorough bafs 
to the recitative 15 ufvally placed below 
the other, to the end that e, who is to 
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accompany the voice, may rather obferye 
and follow the finger, than the perfon' 
that beats the times. boa 


RECKONING, or '2 /bip's RECKONING; 


in navigation, is that account, wlereby 


at any time lt may be known whefe the 
Ship 1s, and on what couríe or conri 
She is to fteer, in order to gain her port; 
and: that account taken from the Jog. 
board is called the dead reckoning. Ste: 
LOG-BOARD, JOURNAL, Te, 
Butas the fhip's motion is liable to bz 
difourbed from a variety of caufes, fuel 
as the lee-way, variation of the compaís, 
currents, uniteadinels of the winds, Ee, 
her place, according to the dead reckon. 


-Jng, may be julily doubted; and there. 


fore mariners try every way to find the 
lattude their (hip is 10, by obléervations 
of the [on or ftars. See the articles Leg. 
WAY, VARIATION, CURRENT, WIND, 
and LATITUDE. | | 
Now, 1f the latitude found by obferva. 
tion, and that found by tlie dead rec. 
pning, 2gree, 1t 15 prelumed the (hip's 
place is well determined; butif they dif 
agree, the account of longitude mult be 
correóted': and for the latitude, that 
found by oblervation is always to be de» 
pended on. | a 

In correéting the longitude found by the 
dead-reckoning, confider whether the dif- 
ference may not have been occafoned by 
a current; and, if poffible, make an elti- 
mate of 1t, as direóted under the article 


CURRENT. 


The bufineís of correéting the dead-rece 
koning is a very precarious operation, 
and at belt is little more than gueffing; 
fince there may be unknown currents, ac» 
cafoned by trade-winds, the tides fol. 
lowing the moon, flormy weather, Ue, 
hence. the belt mariners are mot able to 
pronounce with certainty, whether the 
fhip may not be to the eaftward or welt- 
ward of the point wherein the dead-rec= 
koning places ber, MES, 
However, the following methods are thole: 
ufvally taken to diícover her true place: 
1. If the difference of latitude be much 
more than the «departure, ar the direét 
courfe has been within three points of the 
meridian, then the error is molt likely in 
the diltance run, 2. 1f the departore is 
much greater than the difference of lati- 
túde, or the direét courle as within three 
points of the paraliel, or more than five 
points from the meridian 5 the error may. 
be aferibed to the courfe. 3. But if the 
courfes are, In general, near the o 
Pita | E 
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in the courle, or in the diftance, or in 
both. For to caule an alteration in the 
difference of latitude, the brít of thefe 
cales requires a greater error in the courfe, 
han can well be fuppoied to have been 
committed : in thé fecond cafe, the dif- 
tances muft be fo faulty, as would fcarce 
elcape oblervation; and, in the third 
cafe, itis often doubtful, whether to at- 
tribute the error to the courfe or diftance 5 
and therefore 1t js vfually corteéted 1n 
both. 
As for the methods of correóting the 
dead-reckoning by the variation-chart, 
and by actually Anding the fhip's true lon- 
citude from celeltial oblervations, fee 
VARTATION and LONGITUDE. 
RECLAIMING, or RECLAMING, in our 
antient cultoms, a lord's purfuing, pro- 
fecuting, and recalling his vafíal, who 
had gone to live in another place without 
his permiíhon. 
Reclaiming is alfo ufed for the demand- 
ins of a perfon, or thing, to be delivered 
up to the prince or ftate to which 1t pro- 
perly belongs; when, by any irregular 


means, Jt 15 come into another's pollel=. 


fon. E 
RECLAIMING, in falconry, is taming.a 


hawk, e, and making her gentle and 


familiar. 
A partridge is faid to reclaim, when fhe 
calls her young ones together, upon their 
feattering too much from her, 
RECLINATION, of a plane, in dialling, 
the number of degrees, which a dial- plane 
Jeans backwards, from an exactly up- 
right or vertical plane, that is, from the 
zenith. | 
- The reclination is eafily found by means 
ofa ruler, and a quadrant; for having 
drawn an horizontal line on the plane by 
a level, or quadrant, and to 1t another 
line at right angles; apply a ruler, fo 
that one end of 1t may hang oyer, or 
reach beyond the plane: there will a 
quadrant, applied to the under edge of 
the ruler, (hew the degrees and minutes 
of the plane's reclination; accounting 
from that lfide of the quadrant, that is 
- contiguous to the edge of the ruler.. 
RECLINER, or RECLINING DIAL. See 
'——DiAL and RECLINATION, 
RECLUSE, among the papifts, a períon 
-—hutup in a Ímall cell of an hermitage, 
or monaftery, and cut off, pot only from 
all converfation with the world, but even 
with the houle. 'Thisisa kind of vo- 
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Junfary imprifonment, from a motive ei. 


ter of devotion:or penance; ; 

The word. 1s alío applied to incontinent 
wives, whom their hufbands procure to 
be tlins kept in perpetual imprifonmentin 


“ fome religious houfe..- 


Reclules were antiently very numerous : 
they took an oath, never to tir out of 
their retreat; and having entered it, ¿he 
bifhop fet his feal upon the door5-and the 
reclule was to have every thing necellary 


for the fupport of life, conveyed to him 


through a window. If he was a prielt, 
he was allowed a fmall oratory, with a 
window, which looked into the church, 
through which he was to make his ofer- 
ings atthe maís, hear the finging, and 
anfwer thole who fpoke to him but 
tbis window. had curtains before it, fo 
that he could not be feen. He was al- 
lowed a little garden, adjoining to bis 
cell, 1n which he might plant a few herbs, 
and breathe a little freíh air. 1f he had 
difciples, their cells were contiguous to 
his, with only a window of communica= 
tion, through which they conveyed ne- 
ceffaries to him, and received his inftruc- 
tions. -1f a reclufe fell fick, his door 
migbt be opened for perfons to come in 
and afilt bin, but he him/elf was not to 
(tir out. | 


_F. Helyot gives a particular account of 
. the ceremonies practiled in the reclulion 


of a woman, in that of mother de Cam- 
bray, 1n the year 1625. The bifhop wait- 
ed for her, early in the morning at the 
church-door; and upon her arrival and 
proltrating herfelf at the feet of that pre- 
late, he gave her his benediótion; conduc- 
ted her to the grand altar, and there blel 
fed a mantle, veil, and [capular, put them 
on her and gave her a new name, Having 
here made her vow, and the bifhop haviny 
harangued the people. in praile of the new 
reclule, he conduéted her proceffionally to 
her reclufion; the clergy all the way fing- 


Ing, Peni, fpouja Chrifii, Ec. Here the 


bifhop, blelling her afrefh, confecrated 
the recluhon, and fhut her upip perpetual 
confinement. A 


¿ECOGNITION, in Jaw, an acknow. 


lJedgement ; a word particularly ufed in 
our Jaw=books, for the firlt chapter of the 
ftatute 1 Jac. 1. by which the parliament 
acknowledged, that, after the death of- 
queen Elizabeth, the crown had rightful- 


«ly delcended to king James. 
RECOGNITIONE ADNULLANDA-PER VI)g 

ET DURITIEM FACTA, in law, 15 ri 
: iv 
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that iffues to the juítices of the common 


" pleas, for fending a record of a recogniz- 


ance, which the recognizor fuggelts to 
have been acknowledged by force and 
hard dealing; in order that '1£ 1t lo ap- 
pear, lt may be annulled. 


RECOGNIZANCE, or RECOGNISANCE, 


in law, a bond or obligation of record, 
acknowledged to the king: thus called, 
becaufe recognized or acknowledged in 
fome court of record, or before fome 
judge, malter in chancery, or juítice of 
the peace. 


There are recognizances as well for debt, 


as of bail, for good behaviour, and for 
appearance to profecute felons, Ye. which 
lalt kinds, acknowledged before juítices 
of the peace, are by them to be retubned 
to the feffions, otherwile an information 


Jies againít them. 


In recognizances for bail, Efe. before a * 


jultice, the principal is bound in double 
the fam of the fureties, the ulval number 
of whom are two, and the penalty is 
ol. at lealt. Mere recognizances are 
not fealed, butenrolled; and execution, 
by force thereof, is of all the recognizor's 
goods or chattels (except draught-horfes 
and implements of hufbandry) and the 
moiety of his land. The execution up- 
en a recognizance, is termed an extent. 
See the article EXTENT. 

The party bound in a recognizance, 1s 
called recognizor; and the perfon to whom 
he is bound, is termed the recognizee. 
Recognizance is alío ufed in our antient 
ftatutes, forthe verdiét of the twelvejurors 
upon an affile; hence called recognitors, 


RECOIE, or REBOUND, the [tarting back. 


R 


ward of a fire-arm, after an explofion. 

Merfennus tells us, thata cannon 12 feet 
in length, weighing 64001h. gives a ball 
of za Íb. an uniform velocity of 640 feet 
per fecond. Putting, therefore, W.= 
6400, 124, V=640, and yv = the 
velocity with which the cannon recoils ; 


we hall have (becaufe the momentums of 


the cannon and ball are equal) Wu= 
w Y; and í a RS 
5 and lo w=— WE VATOR —=25 
43 that is, 1t would recoil at the rate of 
2.4. feet per lecond, if free to move. See 
GUNNERY and PROJECTILES. 
ECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, 
by which ideas fought after by the mind,. 


are found, and brought again to view, 


RECOLLECTS, a congregation of re- 


formed franícifcans, called alflo friers. 
minors of St. Francis, of the (triét ob- 
fervance. See FRANCISCAN MONKS,. 


1] 
ba 


RECONCILTARI, in our law-books, e, 
A church is laid reconciliari, to' be ye. 
conciled, when it is confecrated afrefh 
after having been polluted or próphaned, 
as by being in the pollefion of pagans, 
heretics, Té | 

RECONNOITRE, in war, to view and 
examine the ftate and. fituation of 
things, 

RECORD, an authentic teltimony in writ. 
ing» contained in rolls of parchment, 
and preferved in a court of record. á 
Records are faid to be of three kinds, 
wiz. a record judicial, an attainder, Ec, 
a record minilterial, upon oatb, as an of. 
fice or inquifition found; and a record 
made by conveyance and confent, asa 
fine, Ec, | | 

REcoRD, among fowlers, is a bird's be. 
ginning to tuné or fing, as 1t were with. 
in itlelfz or to perform ¡ts notes and dif. 
pole its oregans for finging. The cock. 
thruífh is diftinguifhed from the ben in 
recording, the firít being more loud and 
frequent in 1t than the fecond. 

RECORDARE FACIAs, a writ direéted 

“to the fherifE, to remove a cauíe out of an 
inferíor court, into the king's bench or 
common pleas. : | 

RECORDER, a períon whom the mayor 

and other magiltrates of a city or corpo- 
ration affociate to them, for their better 
direétion in matters of juítice, and pro- 
ceedings in law3 on which account this 
perfon 1s generally a counfellor, or other 
perfon well fkilled in the law. 
The recorder of London is chofen by the 
lord mayor and aldermen ; and, as heis 
held to be the mouth of the city, he de- 
livers the judgment of the courts there. 
in and records and certifies the city €u- 
ftoms. 

RECORDO ET PROCESSO MITTENNIS, 
is a writto call a record, together with 
the whole proceedings in a cau/e, out of 
an inferior court into the king's court. 

RECOVERY, in law, is obtaining any 
thing by judgment or trial at law. 
Recovertes are of two kinds, a truereco. 
very and a feigned or common one. A 
true recovery is the agtual recovering of 
any thing, or its value, by judgment and 
trial at law: as where a perlon is fued. 
forland, or other things real and per[o- 
nal, and obtamms a verdiét im his favour. 
A feigned or common recovery, is a for- 
mal act by confent, made ule of for the 
better [ecuring of lands, tenements, Ye, 
the end and effeét of which is, to dock 
and deftroy eltates-tasl, remainders, and 

reverfons, 
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gererfions, and to bar the former owners, 
“ina common recovery, there muft be at 
lall tbree parties, v7z. the demandant, 
nant, and vouchee: the demandant is 
“the perfon that brings the writ of entry, 
“and therefore may be termed the .reco- 
 veror; the tenant is he againít whom the 
—wiitis brought, who may be termed the 
ricoveree 5 and the vouchee 1s the períon 
whom the tenant vouches, or calls to war- 
oantfor the Jands demanded: thus, when 
a perfon is delirous to cut off an eftate- 
til in lands, EXc, he: caules a feigned 
wit of entry fur differin en le portto be 
brought by fome friend, who: is the de- 
' mandant, for thole lands, €c. who in 
a feigned declaration thereupon made, 
l pretends that he was difleifed by him, 
who, by a feigned fine, or deed of bar- 
| palo and fale, is named and fuppofed to 
be the tenant of the land: this feigned 
tenant, ¡Fit be a ingle recovery, is made 
toappear and vouch to warranty the crier 
of the court of common pleas, orthe bag- 
—hesrer of writs to the cultos brevium in 
that court, who. 15 termed the common 
'youchee, and is fuppofed to warrant the 
ile; buthe making defanlt, a judgment 
is by this “hétion entered, that the de- 
mandant hall recover, and have a writ 
of feiGin for the polfefhion of the lands in 
queftion 5 and that the tenants hall reco- 
ver the value of the lands againít the 
common vouchee ; though. this recovery 
io oyalue is only imaginary, yet it 18 
looked upon as a bar to the intail for 
"ever, 40M 
RECREMENTE, in chemiftry, fome fuper- 
flvous matter feparated from fome other 
ibat 15 ufeful: 1n wbich feníe it 35 the 
fame with fcorise, feeces, and excrements, 
See the article SCORIA, Ec, 
RECRIMINATION, in law, an accufa- 











accufer, upon the lame fact.  Seethe ar- 
ticle ACCUSATION. 20% cal 
RECRUITS, in military affairs, new- 
Talled loldiers, deligned to fupply the place 
of thofe who have loft their lives in the 
lervice, or are dilabled by age or wounds. 
See the article SOLDIER. 
RECTANGLE, in geometry, the fame 
o witha rigbt-angled parallelogram. See 
the article PARALLELOGRAM., ÓN 
In arithmetic and algebra, a reétangle 
fienifies the fame with faétum or pro- 
duét. See the articles ProDuCcT and 
—MULTIPLICATION. 
RECTANGLED, .RECTANGULAR, or 
RIGHT-ANGLED, appellations given to 
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24 a cone, 


tion brought by the acculed againít- the 


R. E €: 
figures and folids which have one or 
more right-angles; thus a triangle with 
one right angle, is termed a reótangled 
cianelas alío parallelograms with right 
angles, Íquares, cubes, Ue, are reót- 
angular.. RR | 
Solids, as cones, cylinders, Ec. are al. 
Lo laid to be reftangular, with refpeét to 
their fituation, when their axis are per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon.. 
“The antient geometricians always called 
the parabola, the rectangular: feftion of 
See the articles Conic sEc- 
TIONS and PARABOLA. 


RECTIFICATION, the art of fetting 


any thing to rights : and hence, to reéli- 
fy the globes, is to fit them for perform- 
ing any problem. Ses GLOBE. 


RECTIFICATION, in geometry, is the find- 


ing a right line, equal in length to a 
curve, . Seethe article CuRrvE, 

The reétification of curves is a branch of 
the higher geometry, where the ule of 
the inverífe method of fuxions, is very 
confpicuous. | 

Cale l, Let A CG (pl, CCXXTX. fig. 3. 


<n?% 1.) be any kind of curve, whofe ordi- 


nates are parallel to themíelves, and per- 
pendicular to the axis AQ. Then if 
the fluxion of the abícifs AM be de- 
noted by Mar, or by Cr, (equal and 
parallel to Max) and 25, equal and 
parallel to Cr, be the reprefentation of 
the correfponding fluxion of the oxdinate 


—MC; then will the diagonal CS, touch= 


img the curve in C, be the line which 


the generating point p, would defcribe, 


were ¡ts motion to become uniform at U;5 


- which line, therefore, truly exprefles the 


fluxion of the fpace AC, gone over. 
See the article FLUXION. : 
Hence, putting AM— x, CM=—y, 
and AC—73233 we have z (=C€5= 
vVCar+sat= +47; from which, 
and the equation of the curve, the value 
of z may be determined. Thus, ler 
tbe curve propoled be a parabola of 


any kind, the general equation for 
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the fuent of which, univerlally expreffed 
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Cale IL. Let all the ordinates of the pro- 
poled curve AR M (ibid. n% 2.) be-re- 
ferred to a ceriter C: then, puttingthe 
tangent RP fintercepted by the perpen= 
diculár CP )= £, the arch, BN, of a 
circle, deferibed about the center Cy¿=+ 5 
and the rádius CN (orCB)=a; we 


havez: Pt: (CR): 2 (RP); and) confe-. 


quently, Z =2 : from whence the va- 


lue of 2 may be found, 1f the relation of 
and is given. But, in other cafes, 1t 
will be better to work' from the follow- 
; ; : Ty a 
Ing equation, vi. HZ = | 
which is thus dermwved;- let the right line 
CE, be conceived to.revolve about the 
center Cj then fince the celérity' of the 
generating pont R, ina direítion per- 
pendicular:to CR, is to (2) the celerity 
of the. point N,, as. CR (y): to EN 
(a), it will therefore be truly. reprelent- 
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ed by2É; which being to (y) thé ce- 
lerity in the direction of CR, produced 
as CB (5): RP (0), 1 follows that as 


2y*::15%:17, whence, by compofition, 
E id de 


ss 2592 
forera a 
a? y 
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, and confequent- 


' SS Se DAN 
Y y Ga xs Da a 
But the fame conclufñion ¡may be more ea- 
hily deduced from the increments of the 
fowing quantities: for, ¡£ R 2, rr, 
and N z be affumed to reprefent (2, y, x) 
any very Ímall correfpóonding increments 
ofAR, €R,and BN; then wiiCN 
(a): CR (y): (the arch Nr): ibe 
fimilar arch K => And 1£ the tri- 
angle R + 2 (which, while the point 22 
is returnine back to KR, approaches con- 
tinually nearer and nearer to a fimilj¡- 
tude with CR P) be confidered as rec- 
tilinear, 
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OR (a): ):Rr()= 


io A y (3) bt 5 théres 


1f, therefore, 
we (hall alío obtain (== 
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O and 


ES y IÓN e Sa 
sh E Ey (=2)= E, as before, 


Now from the right fine, verfed fine, tan. 
gent, or fecant of an arch of as.cifo. 
OARB (ibid, n* 3.) given : to find the 
length of the arch itlelf, im terms thereof 
Put the veríed fine A B = e, the isht 
fine Ró—y, the tangent AT —+2, the 
fecant OT ss, the arch AR = 2; and 





. Emu qOtaaa 


the radius AO, orRO—a; allo le 


Ri=x, ar) and Rr=x%: then, 
fince [12R (= a rightangle)=/_O0R, 
and -KxT— OR 0, the triangles Ra, 
and ORb, areequiangular; and Ro(5): 
OR (a) ¿Re (x%) ¿Ry (2)= cite | 

Laidtia Dal ado. de da sd 2 
becaufe, by the property of the circle, y 
=vY! ZA. Alío, 0: (Wa 2) 
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Thele two values exhibit the Anxion of 
the arch, in terms of the verfed fine and 
right fine, refpeétively : and to get the 
lame in terms of the tangent and fecant, 


we have O T (=s=W2*+2 2):0A (a) 
. ar, 
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Now from any-one of thefe forms of fu. 
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the arch itfelf (by taking the fuent in an 
infinite feries) may be found, - But the 
third form, exprefled in terms of the tan- 
gent, being entirely free from radical 
quantities, will be the moft ready in prac- 
tice, efpecially where the required arch is 
but fmall, though the feries, arifing from 
the ficít form, always converges faltelt. 


art 
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an 


be tonverted into 


REC 
an Infinite feries, we fhall have =+— 
ni 4t POH 


A A Ec. and confe- | 


an. gr 
EA ES 
Ec =AR. Now if, for example, 
we fuppolfe AR= 30", and AO (to ren- 
der the operation more ealy) = unity, 
NE hall have t=W i= 5773502 5 be- 
caule 05(./3)+9R (NSDOANEE): 
—AT(1)=F  Whencef3=.1924500, 
¿5=.o641500, 17 =.0213833, 12 = 
0071277, T€. 
:1924500 


20211 333, 0071277 


¿0641500 
| 5 
—Uc.—=.52359873 


+- 


9 
eb, multiplied by 6, gives 3.141 592, 
Ec. for the length of the (emi-periphery 
ofa circle whole radius 15.1... 

RECTIFICATION, in chemiltry, 15 nothing 
but the repetition of a diftillation, or fub- 
limation feveral times, 1n order to ren- 
der the fubltance purer, finer, and freer 
from aqueous or earthy parts. 

The perfeétion of reftifying (pirits, ac= 
cording to Dr. Shaw, depends upon 
finding out a fimple method of feparating 

all the oil and water from 1t3 and, he 
oblerves, that the great affinity betwixt 
the eMfential oil-and fpirit, 15 the phyfical 
caufe of the difficulty found in the rec- 
tification of brandies, He recommends 
the way of working from a fpirit largely 
diluted with water, into water again; 
whereby the effential oil would, at one 
operation, be doubly feparated. See 
-the articles DisTILLATION, ALCOHOL, 
SPIRIT, Ue. 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inítru- 
ment conbítine of two parts, which are 
two circles either -laid one upon, or let 
into, the other, and lo faftened together 
in their centers, thatithey reprefent two 
compafles, one fixed, the other movea- 
ble; each of them divided into the 
thirty-two points of the compaís, and 
tree hundred and fixty degrees, and 
numbered both ways, from the north and 
the fouth, ending at the ealtand welt, 
in ninety degrees. 

“The fixed compaís reprefents the horizon, 


in which the north and all the other: 


points:of the compaís are fixed and im- 

moveable. See HorRIZON. 

The moveable compaís reprefents the 

mariners compaís, in which the north 
VoL. 1V, : 
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And therefore AR — - 


RECTIFYING 1be globe. 
RECTILINEAR, in -geometry, tght- 


REG 

and all other points are liable to varias 
tion. See COMPAS5. 

In the center of the moveable compaís is 
faltened a filk thread, long enough to 
reach the outíide of the fixed com- 
pals. But, if the inftrument be made 
of wood, there is an index-inftead of the 
thread. 

Its ufe is to find the variation of the com= 
país, to rectify the courfe at fea; having - 
the amplitude or azimuth given. * ! 


"RECTIFIER, in the diítillery, the perfon 


whofe employment it is to take the coarle 
malt-(fpirit of the malt-ítiller, and re- 
diftil it to a finer and better liquor. The- - 
art ofthe reétifier, according to Dr, Shaw, 
might be entirely fetafide, 1£ the malt- 
ftillor could make his fpirit perfect at the 
fecond operation; which feems very prac- 
ticable, 1f the malt-Stillers could be got 
to foríake their old track, The great 
things to be recommended for the im= 
provement of their art, would be firlt the 
brewing in perfegtion, and fecondly the 
Keeping their wafh after the manner of 
ftale beer, till it has entirely lo(t 1ts malt= 


favour, and acquired a pungent, acid 


vinofity 3 and then, thirdly, leaving out 

the lees, to diftil with a well regulated 

fire. Itis Ícarce to be thought how pure 

a Ípirit is to be obtained from malt this 

way: but the great art would be, the 

finding a way to make malt-liquors ar- 

tificially ftale, bright, and fñavourleífs, 
though otherwife vinous, 

See GLOBE.. 


lined; thus figures who(e perimeter con= 
fifts of right lines, are faid to be reótis 
linear, | 


RECTITUDE, reéiitudo, in philofophy, 


refers either to the aét of judging or of 
willing; and therefore whatever comes 
under the denomination of reótitude is 
either whatis true or what is good; thele 
being the only objeéts about which the 
mind exercifes its two faculties of judg- 
ing and willing. ' 
Moral reétitude, or uprightneís, is the 


—chufing and puríuing thole things which 


the mind, 'upon due enquiry and atten- 
tion, clearly perceives to be good 3 and 
avoiding thofe that are evil, 


RECTO, in law, ufually termed a writ 


of right, ¡s of lo high a nature, that 
while other vvrits in real actions are only 


for the recovery of the pollefhion of the 


lands, Ec, in queftion, this writ tends 

to recover both the feifin and the pro- 

perty 5 by which means both the rights of 
15 X políel= 


REC 


There are two kinds of this writ, viz. 


a writ of rigbt patent, fo called becaufe | 


it is fent open; it lies for him that has 
the fee fimple in the lands, e. fued 
for, againft a tenant: of the freebold 
at leaft: the other is a writ of right- 
clofe, and lies where a perfon holds 
lands or tenements by charter in antient 
demefne, in fee-fimple, fee-tail, for 


-—termof life, orin dower, and is diflei- 


fed. This writ is direéted to the king's 
manors, or to the lord of an antient de- 
meíne, commanding him to do right in 
his court. | 

Reto, or right, is alío prefixed to the 
title of feveral other writs : as 1. Reé?o de 
advuocatione ecclefie, which 1s a writ of 
right that lies where a perfon has right of 
advowfon in fee to him and his heirs; and 
the incumbent dying, a ltranger prelents 
his clerk to the church; and he, not 
having brought this action of quare jmm- 
pedit, Ec. within fix months, has fuf- 
fered the ftranger to ulurp upon him. 2, 
Reélo de dote, a writ of right of dower, 


which lies fora woman who has received 


part of her dower, and demands the re- 
-mainder againít the heir of her decealed 
huíband, or his guardian. 3. Reélo de 
dote unde nibil babet, a “writ of right 
that lies where a huíband having lands 
or tenements, has afligned a dower 
thereof to his wife, on, which account 
fhe is driven to fue the heir, or his guar- 
dian, for her thirds. 4. Reéo quando 
dominus remift, 15 a writ of right which 
lies where lands, e. im the fignory of 
any lord, are demanded by a writ of 
right. Thusif the lord hold no'court, 
or, atthe prayer of the demandant or 
tenant, lend his writ to the King's court, 
to carry the caufe thither, this writ iffues 
for the other party. 5. Reélo de rationa- 
bill parte, a writ of right patent, that 
lies between privies in blood; as bro- 
thers in gavel-kind, fiíters, or other co- 
«parteners for land in fee-fimple, demand- 
ing a certain portion of itto hold in fe- 
veralty. 6. Resto fur difelaimer, a writ 
which lies wliere a lord, in the court 
of common pleas, avows upon his te- 
mñant, and the tenant diíclaims to hold of 
him3 upon which the lord may bring 
this writ, 


RECTOR, a term applied to feveral per- 


Ed 


lons wbofe offices are very different: 

as, 1. The reftor of a pariíh. is a 

clergyman that has the charge and cure 

of a pariíh, and pollelles all the tythes, 
Es it 
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«pofle(hon and property are tried together, 


RECTORY,_a parifh-chureh, parlonage, 


RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laf 


REE 

Ec. 2. The fame name is alfo given 
to the chief eleótive officer in [everal fo. 
reign univerfities, particularly in that of 
Paris, 3. Reétor is alío uled in feveral 
convents for the fuperior ofácer who g): 
verns the houfe: and the jefuits give this 
name to the fuperiors of fuch of their 
houfes as are either feminaries or colleges, 


or Ípiritual living, 
tythes and glebes. 
Reétory is alfo fometimes ufed for the 
reétor's manñon or parfonage-houfe.. 


witliall its rights, 


of the large inteítines, or guts, 
article INTESTINES, | 
The reélum is inlength abqut three hands 
breadth, and its diameter about three 
fingers. Ithasits beginning at tlie lowelt 
vertebrae of the loins, and at the lower 
end is the anus. See ÁNUS, 

Itis conneéted to the os facrum, the os 
coccygis, and the urinary bladder in men; 
but in women to the vagina uteri.. The 
coats of the reétum are more thick and 
flehy than thole of any other of the io. 
teltines : 1thas in general no valves, but 
it has feveral ruge : the abíence of valves 
here, 1s to prevent the expulkon of the 
foeces from being retarded. 


ote the 





RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common 


to feveral pair of muícles, fo called on 
account of the Mraightneís of their fibres, 
as, 1. The reétus major anticus, which 


arifes from the tranfveríe apophyfes of 


is Inferted in the os occípitis. 


> 


the five lower vertebre of the neck, and 
2. The 
reétus minor anticus, called, by Cow- 
per, mulculus annuens: this arifes from 
the anterior furface of the atlas, or frlt 
vertebra of the neck:; and lies concealed, 
as lt were, under the former, till its 
at length inferted a little behind it, into 
the os occipitis : thefe two palr of mulcles 
ferve to move the head forward, 3, 
The reétus major poíticus, one of the 
extenfors of thehead, which has its ori- 
gin from the fpinoíe apophyfis of the 
epiltropheeus, and is inferted into the 
os occipitis, 4. The reétus minor pol= 


ticus, which is alío one of the five ex- 


tenflors of the head, has its rife from the 
polterior part of the atlas, and its end 
under the former. 5, The reétus la- 
teralis, which ferves to bend the head 
on one lide, has its origin from the up- 
per furface of the tranfverle apopby(s 
of the atlas: from this it afcends ftrait 
with a fhort body, but conliderably 
tbick5 and is inferted partly into tbe os 

- OCCi 


RED 
occipitis, and partly into the temporal 
bone, near the incilure of the maltoide 
rocelg. 6. The reétus tibize, one of 
the four extenlors of the leg, which has 
¡ts origin from the anterior and inferior 
(pine of the ileum. , 

RECTUS IN CURIA, In law, one, who 
ítands at the bar, and no man objeéts 
any thing againít him. So allo when a 
perfon who has been outlawed has re- 
verfed the outlawry, and can partake of 
the benefit of the law, he is laid to be 
reótus in curia. 

'RECURRENTS, in anatomy, a name 
en to feveral large branches of nerves 






per part of the thorax to the larynx. See 
the article NERVES. 

RECURRENT VERSES, are the lame with 
thofe called reciprocal. See the article 
RECIPROCAL, 

RECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a 
genus of the feolopaces order of birds, 
the beak of which is of a deprefled or 
flatted figure, and 15 poimted at the ex- 
tremity and bent upwards: It is about 
the (ze of our common lapwing, or a 
little larger; 1ts colour is variegated, 
black and whitez the figure of 1ts beak 
is extremely fingular, being long, black 
throughout, flatted, and appears to be 
of a coreaceous fubítance rather than of 
a horny one, like that of the beaks of 
other birds 3 and its bending upwards in 
a partof a circle is alío fingular, See 
plate CCXXTX. fig. 2. 

There is another fpecies common in Eng- 
land, with a yellow breaft, about the 
fize of the common pigeon. 

RECUSANTS, fuch perfons as acknow- 

ledge the pope to be the fupreme head of 

the church, and refule to acknowledge 
the King's fupremacy; who are hence 
called popifh recuíants. Thefe are in 

England charged with double taxes, not 

merely as romanifts butas recufants, 


RECUSATION, the defiring a judge to' 


refrain from judging in a certain caule, 

on account of his kinfhip, capital enmi- 

ty, e, to one of the parties. | 

By the french law, kinthip within the 

fourth degree, whether of confanguinity 

or alliance, is deemed a legal cauíe of re- 
 cufation; as alío the judge's being god- 
. father, e, of one of the parties, 
RED, in phyfics, one of the fimple or pri- 
mary colours of natural bodies, or rather 
of the rays of light. See the articles 
COLOUR, Licar, and Rar. 
“The red rays are thole wlich of all others 


He 


ad 


ent out by the par vagum from the up- > 


fon-red, 


——Befides thefe reds, which a 
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RED 


are the lealt refrangible : hence, as Sir 
Ifaac Newton fuppofes, the different de- 
grees of refrangibility arife from the dif= 
ferent magnitudes of the luminous parti- 


cles whercof the rays confilt, the red rays, 


or red light, 1s concluded to be that 
which confiílts of the largelt particlesa 


¿Authors diftinguifh. three general kinda 


of red: one bordering on the blue, as 
columbine, or dove-colour, purple, and 
crimíon, 
as flame colour and orange; and be- 
tween thefe extremes ís a medium, par- 
taking neither of the one nor the other, 


which is what we properly call red. Mr. 


Boyle obferves that red is an obvious, 
and generally a pleafing colour; and that 
antiently it was cultomary to prefent red 
objeéts to elephants, to render them more 


«fercez and that the fame colour irritates 


turky-cocks. He oblerves alfo,, that 
among the feveral changes of colour 
which bodies acquire, or difclofe, by 
digeltion, itis very remarkable to find a: 


redneís rather than any other colour in. 


molt tinétures; and even in the more 


- groís folutions made of almoft:all con- 


cuetes that abound either with mineral or 
vegetable fulphur, though the menltruum 
employed about thele folutions or tinc= 
tures be never fo limpid. 


RED, in dying, is one of the five fimple or 


mother colours; fome reckon fix kinds 
or calts of red, viz, fearlet red, crim- 
madder-red,  half-graim-red, 
lively-orange-red, and fcarlet of cocht= 


neal: but they may be all reduced to the . 
three following, according to the three 


principal drugs which give the colours ; 


viz. the kermes, cochineal and madder, . 


See the articles CERMES, COCHINEAL, 
and MADDER. 

For the Ícarlet and crimfon reds, fee the 
articles SCARLET and CRIMSON. 
Madder-red is made with madder, to 
which fome add realgal and arfenic; 
others common (alt, or other falts, with 
wheat-flourz or agaric, with fpirit of 
wine, galls, or turmeric, “Phe half. 
grain is made with agaric and bran wa- 


- terz half-fcarlet-grain, baif madder, and 


fometimes turmeric, As to the hvely 
orange-red, the (tuff muít be firlt put in 


—yéllow, then in a liquor made of poats- 


hair, which has been boiled feveral times 


with madder, and now diffolved over 


the fire with certain acids, as urine, tar- 
tar, e, AS > WE A 
re good and 
allowed colours, there is alío a brazil- 


EAS A | reda 


Another bordering on yellow, - 
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RED, in painting. 


RED, in beraldry. 


RED 

red, which 1s difcouriged as fading 
eaíily. Of the fix good reds only four 
have particular cafts or Shades, the mad- 
der=red, the crimfon-red, the lively- 
orange-red, and the fcarlet of cochineal : 
the caíts or fhades of crimíon are frefh- 
colour, peach-colour, carnation-roÍe-co- 
lour, and an apple-tree fower colour ; 
Thole of madder are freMhi-colour, onion- 
peel-colour, and fame-colour; thofe of 
the orange are the fame with that of the 
crimíon; fcarlet, belides the fhades of 
all the reft, has fome peculiar to itfelf, 
as cherry-colour, fire-colour, e, 

For painting in oil- 
colours, they ufe a red called cinnabar, 


or vermillion, and another called Lacca. 


See the articles CINNABAR and LAccaA. 
In limning and frefco, for a violet. red, 
inftead of lacca they ule reddle, a natural 
earth found in England : for a brown, 
they ufe ochre. See the articles REDDLE 
and OCHRE. 

See GULES. 


RED, in cofmetics, a fucus, or painf, 


RED is an epithet ufed in the englifh - 


, common plover. 


” 


yed-fhank, 


wherewith the ladies enliven their cheeks 
and lips. There are two kinds of thele 
reds, one in leaves called fpanifh red ; 
the other a líquor which is an extract of 
a fcarlet dye. See COSMETIC. , 


names of feveral birds, (as the red-game, 
red-ftart, 
wing, Ec. 

The red-pame 1s a fpecies of the tetrao, 
common 1n the mountains of Y orkíhire, 
and fome other of the northern counties, 
lt 1s of the fhape of a partridge, but 
much larger, and of a.mixed colour of 
red and black, and 15 feathered down to 
the ends of the toes.. See TETRAO, 
The red-íhank 15. a fpecies of the tringa, 
called by authors gallinula erythropus, 
and callidrys, and 1s about the fize of the 
The back 1s ofa grey- 
¡íh or brownifh-egreen, ulually fpotted 
with black 3 its neck grey, and its throat 
variegated with black and white: the 
brealt is white, with a few looft ftreaks 
of black; the wing-feathers are varie- 
gated with black, brown, and white; 
the beak is:two fingers breadth long, flen- 
der, and Maped like the beak of a wood- 
cock, rediíh “at the bafe, and blackióh 
lower down: its legs are ofa fine beau- 
tiful red, and the hinder toe is very fhort 
and mall, ! 

The red-ftart a fpecies of the motacil- 
la, with a black throat and reddifh belly, 


is of the íize of a chafiinch, but flenderer 
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red-breaft, red- 


that is bailed, any time before the return 


RED 

in proportion to its thickne(s; the heag 
15 mall, and lomewhat deprefled ;' the 
eyes are large; the beak is Mlender, ob. 
long, and of a dark colour; the head 
the neck, and the beal, are ofa bright 
grey; the anterior part of the head js. 
white; the throat and fides of the head 
under the eyes are black; the break is of 
a reddifh colour, as are alío the rum 

and the tail. See plate CCXXIX. fig. 1, 
The red-brealt is alío of the [pecies of the 
motacilla, with the throat and breaf 
reddifh 3 it is of the fize of the night. 
ingale; the head is pretty large and 
rounded 3 the eyes are bright and fmall; 
the beak flender and brown 3 the head, 
neck, and back, are of a pale olive. 
brown, with a tinge of grey; the throat 





and breaft are throughout of a tawny- 


colour, approachingto reddifh; the bel. 
ly is white ; the wings and tail of the fame 
brownifh colour, as are alfo the legs and 
feet. See plate COXXIX. fig. 7. where 
n* 1, ls the cock, and n? 2, the hen. 

The red-wing is a fpecies of the turdus, 
witha white breaft, It 15 (maller than 
the common thrufh; the head 15: fmall 
and flatted; the eyes are bright 5 the iris 
of a deep hazel; the ears are patulous, 
and the beak brown, with fome admix- 
ture of yellow: the head, neck, +and 
back, are of a dulky-grey ; the fides and 
under parts of the wings are of an 
orange-colour, approaching to red; the 
breaft, belly, and throat, are white 5 the 
feet are of a paler colour. 


RED-=-RUSSIA, or LITTLE-RUSSIA, 4 


province of Poland, bounded by the 
province of Polefiaz on the north, by 
Volhinia and Podolia on the eaft; by 
the Carpathian mountains, which di- 


: vide 1t from Tranflyania and Hungary, 


on the fouth; and by the province of 
Little Poland, on the welt; being two 
hundred miles long, and one hundred 
broad. 


RED-sEA feparates Abña from Africa. 
RED-BO0OK of the Exchequer, an antient 


record or manu'cript volume, in the 
keeping of the king's remembrancer, 
containing diyers milcellany treatiles re- 
lating to the times before the conqueft. 


REDDENDUM, in our law, is ufed fub- 


ftantively for the claufe in a leafe wherein 
the rent is referved to the Jeflor. The 


proper place for itis next after the limi= 


tation of eltate. 


REDDIDIT se, in Lava is where-a per- 


fon procures bail to action, and the party 


of 


RED 


renders himfelf in their difcharge: fuch 
bail are thereby difcharged. On a red- 
didit fe, the defendant's attorney 1s to 
give notice of the renderto the plaintifts 
attorney, and make oath of [uch notice, 
Etc. Alío the bail piece mult, be dif- 
charged, otherwife the plaintiff may not- 
withftanding proceed to judgment and 
execution againít the bail; for till that 
is done there is a record [till remains in 
court againít them, E 
REDDITARIUM was antiently uled for 
the rental of a manor, or other eftate; 
as was 
REDDITARIVUS, a renter or tenant. 
REDDITION, redditio, a furrendering or 
reftoring. In law it alío denotes a ju- 
dicial acknowledement thata thing in 
queltion belongs to the demandant. 
REDDLE, a loft, heavy, red marle, of 
great ule in colouring; and being wafhed 
and freed from its land, is often fold by 
our druggilts under the name of bole-ar- 
.menic. See the article MARLE. 
REDEEMABLES, are lands, funds, Efe, 
fold with a relervation of the equity of 
redemption. See REDEMPTION, 
REDELIVER, in law, the yielding and 
delivering a thing back, which in cale 
of a robbery, e. does mot purge the 
offence. E 
REDEMISED fignifies the granting back 
- of lands demifed or leafed. 


REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or. 


right of re-entering upon lands, Uc. 
that have been fold and affigned, upon 
reimburímg the purchale money with le- 
gal colts. Bargains wherein the faculty, 
or, asfome call it, the equity of redemp- 
tion is relerved, are only a kind of pig- 
norative contracts. Al certain time Is li- 
mited within which the faculty of re- 
demption fhall be exercifed, and beyond 
which it Mall not extend, 
In our old law writers, redemption de- 
noted fome grievous mulét, impoled by 
way of commutation for the head or life 
of the delinquent. | 
REDENS, REDANs, or REDANT, in for- 
tification, a kind of work indented in 
form of the teeth of a faw, with faliant 
and re-entering- angles, to the end that 
one partmay flank or defend another. 
It is called faw-work and indented. work. 
The faces in this flank one another, 
Redens are frequently ufed in the forti- 
fying of walls, where it is not neceflary 
to be atthe expence of building baftions ; 
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as when they ftand on the fide of a river, 
a marfh, the fea, Ye, 
REDHIBITION, redbibitio, in the civil- 
law, an aétion allowed a buyer, whereby 
to annul the [tate of Tome moveable, and 
oblige the feller to take it back again, 
upon the buyers finding it damaged; 
or that there was fome perfonal cheat, 
Fc, The redhibition, or redhibitory ac- 
tion, has place in feveral cafes in the bo- 
dy of the civil law. Ifa horíe was fold 
that had the glanders, was broken=wind- 
ed, or foundered, it was a redhibitory: 
cale ; and the buyer would be obliged to 
take him again within nine days. 


REDINTEGRATION, redintegratio, ía 


the civil law, the act of reltoring a per- 
fon to the enjoyment of a thing whereof 
he had been illegally difpolTelled. j 

REDINTEGRATION, in chemiltry, the re- 
ftoring of any mixt body or matter, whole 
form has been deltroyed by calcination, 
corrofion, fublimation, or the like, fo its 
former nature and conftitution. 

REDISSEISIN, in law, fignifies a difleifín 
made by one who once before was found 
adjudged to have diffeifed the fame per- 
fon of his lands and tenements;3 in which 
cale there lies a Special writ called re- 
difíeifin. This writ may be brought 
againft the perfon whocommittedthe frefh. 
diffeifin, and againít another that was not 
a difleifor, in cale he bea tenant of the. 
lands; and if after a recovery upon this 
writ, the party is diffleifed aga, hy him 
who made the firft redifleifin, be fhall 
have a new writ, and [o every time he is 
redifleifed, On the fact being proved by 
the Meriff”s inquifition, the offender is to. 
be imprifoned, and the land refeifed; . 

REDOUBT, or REDOUTE, reduétus, in 

-—fortification, a Ímall fquare fort, without 
any defence but in front, uled in tren- 
ches, lines of circumvallation, contra» 
vallation, and approach, as alío-for the 
lodgings of corps de gard, and to defend 
palfages. > Tn maríhy grounds, redoubts 
are frequently made of [tone-works, for 
the fecurity of the neighbourhood ; their 
face confilts of from ten to fifteen fathom, 

- the ditch round them from eight to nine 
feet broad and deep, and their parapets 
have the fame thicknels, | 

REDRESSING, the reétifying or fetting 
any thing ftrait again. A 
In a moral feníe, to redrefs grievances is 
to reform and remove them. 
To redreís a ftag, among hunters, is to 
put him off his changes. 
| RED- 
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REDRUTH, 
wall, fituated fifty miles fouth-welt of 
Launcelton. 

REDUBBORS, thofe who buy ftolen 
cloths, Se. and, to the end they may 
not be known, convert them into fome 
other form, or change the colour, e, 

REDUCE, in chemiltry, the lame¡with 
reduét, See the article ReDucT. 

REDUCE a place, among military men, 1s 
to oblige the governor to. furrender it to 
the beliegers bv capitulation. 

REDUCT, or ReDuir, a military term 
fignifyine an advantageous plece of 
ground .entrenched, and feparated from 
the reft of the place, camp, Sc. for an 
army, garrilon, Ue.- to retire to in cale 
of a lurprize, 

ReDucr, in building, a quirk or little 
place taken out of a larger to make it 
more uniform and, regular; or for lome 
¿other convenience, as for a little cabinet 
a fide cfa chimney, for alcoves, Ec. 

REDUCT, or REeDUX, among chem:(ts, a 
powder by which caleimed metals and 
minerals are again reduced to their rega- 
lus, or pure lubítance, See REGULUS. 

RoDerioN veduéñto, 1n the Íchools, a 
manner of bringing a term or propolition 
wbich was before oppoítte to lome other, 
to be equivalent to it. Tnis is efeéled 
by the addition or; retrenchment of a 

- negative particle: thus, to reduce this 
propolition, 0 max 15 an animal, to be 
equivalent to lis oypolite, every 20an 15 
aun animal; 1 drop the negative and (ay, 
¿an ás an animal. After the like man- 
ner might the term, every man, be 're- 

 duced, by adding the negative, and E 
ing, i DAS iS 110 MAR. 

Reduétion of propofitions is ufed in a 
more general fenfe for any expreflion of 
one propolition by -another propofition 
equivalent thereto, “To a reduction, 
therefore, there are two propolitions re- 
quited; the reduced, and the reducing, 
which o Gdsted as the extremes 
thereof, and to be conneéted in the re- 
duétion, by means of the particle, ¿hat 
1s, which here has the effet ofa copula. 
As here, only animals tbink; that is, 
animals tbink, and notbing Deje des ani- 
mals thinks y where the propolition pre- 
cceding the particle, tbaf 75, 15 reduced, 
and the fubjeét of the reduétion ; that 
following reduces the particle, and aéls 
as the predicate of reduétion; and the 
particle, ibat is, aéis as a copula, im- 


porting not barely thac the propoáition 


15 exprelled by OS but by ano- 
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a market-town of Corn-- 


"REDUCTION, 


R*E“DE 
ther equivalent one, or, as t were, the 
fame. 

REDUCTION of [pllegipmsy sa regular 
changing or transforming of an im- 
perfeét fyllogifm into a perfeét one; or 
it is a change of a [yllogiím in refpett of 
form, whereby the neceffity of the illa- 
tion or inference is made more evident, 
See the article SYLLOGISM. 

Reduétion obtains im fyllogifms of the 
fecond and third figure, and alfo in the 
imdireét modes of the firlt. By it thefe 
“are all brought to the fir. There are - 
two kinds of this reduétion; the one di- 
reét, or oltenfive, performed merely by a 
converfion of one or both the premiles, 
or by a tranfpofition thereof, as when ca- 
meélres 13 reduced to celarent. The 
“other indireét, called per impofíibile, or 
ad ablurdum, whereby the perlon who 
'denies the goodneís or legitimacy of an, 
impertect (yllogifm, 15 reduced to alfert 
or grant fometbins abfurd and impofhible, 
or contradictory, to fome other thing 
maintained by him: fuppofe, e. gr. a 
perfon, granting the premmfes of the fol. 
lowing fyllogifm, denies the conclulon. 
Atl fraud is probibited, but fome trading 
is not probibited: therefore fome trading - 
isnot fraud, “We tus proceed againit 
him; ¡if the (yllogifm 4s not good, the 
antecedent is jult, but the confequent 
falle; and theréfore the contrary of the 
conclufion mult be true. Now I take 
the contrary of the concluñion, which you 
thus give, viz. all tradine is fraud, and 
of that, with the other premife of the 
former fyllogifm. víz, the major, which 
you likewile grant, I make a new (fyllo- 
sim; thus, all fraud is probibited ; all 

- trading is fraud; therefore all trading is 
probibited, But this propofition, «ll 

trading 15 probibited, and he other, /0mme 
trading 1 is probibited, which you granted 


me in the firít (yllogiím, are contradic- 
tories. 


% 


in «arithmetic, that rule 
whereby numbers of different denomi- 
nations are brought into one denomina- 
tion. Reduction is but the application 
cf multiplication and divifion. For, 
firft, a higher denomination is brought 
into a lower one, by multiplying. the 
higher denomination with fo many of the 
lower, as are contained in the higher; 
fill keeping them equivalentin value, 
This is called reduction deícending. Se- 
condly, a lower' or inferior denomina-= 
tion is reduced into a higher or (uperior 
one, by dividing the lefier one. with fo 


many 
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many of ¡ts denomination as Js contain- 
ed in the greater. This is the con verle 
of the l:ft, and 1s termed reduction af- 
—cending. See the articles MULTIPLI- 
CATLON and DivrsIoN. 
The reduction of the principal monies, 


coins, weights, mealures, c, antient 
and modern, foreign and domeftic, may 


be found under their refpective articles 
MoneY, Coro, WEIGHT, MEASURE, 

—Pounb, FooT, Ye. 

-'Thus pounds are reduced into fhillings 
by multiplying with 20; fhillings into 
pence, by multiplyips wib 123 and 
pence into fartbings, by multiplying with 

. 4. On the other hand, Mhillines are re- 
duced into pounds, by dividing with zo; 
pence into fhillings, by dividing with 

123 and farthings into pence, by divid- 
ing with.4. A 
Examples. Let it be required to reduce 
3571. into fhillines, and thofe fhillings 
into pencez; 357X20=7140= the (lu!- 
lings in 3571. and 7140xX12=85680= 
the pence: in 3571. as was required. 
Aga, let 1t be required to reduce 

-—8s5680d, into fhillings, and thofe 1hil- 

lines Into pounds; 85680 — by 12 

7ijo= the fhillines in 3571. and 7140— 

by'20:=357). as was required, 

If there remain any thing in' each di- 

.«vilion, it is refpectively either odd pence, 

Ihillings, or farthings;. thus 4123788 





—farthbings, being reduced, give 4295l.. 


125, 3d. | 
But when the numbers propoled to be 
reduced are of feveral denominations, 


and its required to bring them all to. 


the lowelt, yoú mult reduce, as before, 
the higheft or greateft denomination to 
the next leís, adding the numbers that 


are of that next denomination together; 


then reduce their um to the next lower 
denomination; adding together all the 
numbers that are 'of that denomination, 
and fo proceed gradually on until all is 
done. pe 
To expedite the practice of this rule, 
- Jeyeral compendious ways of reduction 
have been invented. Sée PRACTICE. 
REDUCTION of fraétions, See the article 
FRACTION. |. 
REDUCTION of equations, im algebra. See 
the article EQUATION, Bs 
¡REDUCTION of curves. See CURVE... 
REDUCTION of a fivure, defiga, or draugbt, 


Is the making a copy thereof, either lar= 


ger or Imaller than the original; (till pre- 
ferving the form and proportion. “The 
great ule of the proportional compalles 


A 


is the reduction of figures, Ec. whence 


they are cálled compaííes of reduction. 


See the article Compass, 

There are various methods of reducing 
figures, Sc. the molt eafy is by means 
of the pentasraph, or parallelogram: 
but this.has its defects. See the article. 
PENTAGRAPE, | 
The belt and molt ufual methods of re- 
duction are as follows+ 1. To reduce a 
figure, as ABCDE (plate COXXX. 
fig. 1. 0 1.) intoa leís compals.: About 
the middie of the figure, as z, pich on a 
point, and from this point draw lines to its 
feveral angles A, B, C, Te. then draw- 
img the line 2b parallel to A B, 5c paral- 


,¿lel to EC, He. you will have the figure 
_ €bcde limilarto ABCDE. 
If the figure abcde had been required to 


be inlarged, there needed nothing but to - 


- produce the lines from. the point beyond - 


the angles, as 2D, 2C, Uc. and to 
draw lines, viz.: DC, CB, Ec. parallel 
to the fides de, cb, Ec. 

2. To reduce a figure by the angle of 
proportion, fuppole the figure ABCDE 


2 (sbid. m9 2.) required to be diminihed 


in the proportion of the line AB to ab, 
(2b1d. n* 3.) draw the indefinite line GH 
(zb1d. n9 4.) and from G to H (let off 
tbe line AB. On G delcribe the arch 


+ HI. Setoffthe Jine ab asa chord on 


HI, and draw GI. Then withthe an- 
gle IGH, you have all the meafures of 


the figure to be drawn. Thus to lay 


down the point c, take the interval BC, 
and upon the point G, deferibe the arch 


-KL. Al/ío on the point G delcribe MN; 
and upon A, with the diítance MN, de= 


fcribe an arch cutting the precedine one 
me, which will determine the fide be. 


¿And after the fame manner are the other 


fides and angles to be deferibed. The 
fame proceís will alío lerve to enlarge 


the figure, y 


3+ To reduce a figure by a Ícale. Mea- 


 Jureall the des of thefigure, as ABCDE, 


(ibid. n? 2.) by a fcale, and lay down 
the fame mealures refpectively from a 
finaller fcale in the proportion required. 


4» Toreduce a map, delign, or figure 


by fquares. Divide the original into little 
fquares, and divide a freíh paper of the 
dimenfions required into the fame num- 
ber of Íquares, which are to be larger or 


—Je(s than the former, as the map is to be ' 


enlarged or diminifhed. This done in 
every Íquare of the fecond figure, draw 


what you find in its correfpondent one in 


the Árit, | 
REDuUCc- 


RED 
REDUCTION to the ecliptic, in altronomy. 
The place of any ftar reduced to the 
ecliptic, 15 that point where the leconda- 
ry pallins through the (tar interfeóts the 
ecliptic. See the articles REDUCTION 
and SECONDARY. 

REDUCTION, in metallurgy, 1s the bring- 
ing back metalline fubltances which have 
been changed into” fcorizs or afhes, or 
otherwi/e divelted of their metallic form, 
“nto theic natural and original Ítate of 
metals again, All metals and femi- 
metals may be reduced by proper manage- 
ment, whatever have been their changes, 


except only zink, which having been 


burnt to alhes, admits of no reduétion ; 
but the mixture of gold and hiver was 
never yet radically diffolved by any ex- 
periment, whatever fome may have ima- 
gined. Even fome earths will turn into 
metals by the admixture and  intimate 
union of a phlogiltion or inflammable 
principle. 

REDUCTION into firfi matter, 15 a term 
which alchemiíts ule when they find their 
Jubltances putrify and erow black, 
Reduétion is more particularly ufed for 
the converting ofa dry matter imto a li- 
quid, particularly into water, which by 
the alchemiíts is held the principle of all 
things. . 

RECUCTION, in furgery, denotes an ope- 
ration whereby a diflocated, luxated, or 
fraétured boneis reltored to its former 
ftate or place. Seethe articles Luxa- 
TION and FRACTURE, 

REDUOTYFT, in military afíatrs, 
ticle Repucr, - 

REDUNDANCY, or RFEDUNDANCE, a 
fault in difcourfe, confiíting jn the ufe of 
a (uperfluity of words. Words perfectly 
fynonymous are redundant, and ought 

to be retrenched, | 

REDUNDANT HAYPERBOLA, is a curve 
of the higher kind, thus called becaufe 
1t exceeds the conic [eétion of that name, 
án the number of its hyperbolical legs ; 
being a triple hyperbola with fix hyper- 
bolical legs. See HYPERBOLA, CURVE, 
and CONIC SECTIONS. 

REDUPLICATION, in rhétoric, a figure 
whereby a verfe besins with the fame 
word as the precedios one ends with. 
See the article ANADIPLOSI8. 

REDUPLICATION, in logic, a kind of con-. 
dition exprelled in a propolition indicat= 
ing or alligning the manner wherein the 
predicate is attributed to the fubjeét. 
Hence reduplicative propolitions, are lGch 


See the ar- 
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circumftance or condition. —Thus, y. 
as men, are rational: kings, as mA 
are fubjeél to none bat God. "3 
REE, ReErs, or Res, a little portuguez 
copper coin. See the article Corn, 

REED, an antient jewiíh mealure.. See th 
article MIEASURE, | 

REED, or the Commor REED, in botany 
arundo. See the article ÁRUNDO, 

REEF, a term ín navigation. When thers 
isa great gale of wind, they commonly 
roll up part of the fail below, that by 
this means it may become the NArrower, 
and not draw fo much wind; which 
contracting or taking up the (ail they 
call a reef, or reefing the fail: (o alío 
when a top-malt is Íprung, as they call 
1t, that 1s, when itis cracked, or almof 
broken io the cap, they cut off the lower 
piece that was near broken off, and fet. 
ting the other part, now much fhorter, 
n the ftep again, they call it a reefed 
top-maft, 

REEL, in the manutactories, a machine 
ferving for the office of reeling, There 
are various kinds of reels, fome very 
fimple, others very complex, Of the 
former kinds thofe molt in ule are, 1. A 
little reel held in the hand, confiíting of 
three pieces of wood, the biggelt and * 
longelt whereof (which does not exceed 
a foot and a half in length, and £ ofan 
inch in diameter) is traveríed by two 
other pieces dilpofed different ways. 2, 
“The common reel, or windlace, which 
turns upon a pivot, and has four flights 
traverled by long pins or fticks, whereon 
the fkain to be reeled is put, and which 
are drawn clofer or opened wider, ac- 
cording to the f£ain, A reprelentation 
of the common reel may be [een in plate 
CCXXIX. fig. 5. where A. 15 the bench 
or featof the reel, B the two uprights, 
C the arms of the reel, Its arbor turn- 
mg and hitching, its litile lantern of 
four notches in the teeth of the wheel; 

. D two wheels, the upper one of which 
moves the lower, by means of a pinion. 
E a bammer, the handle whereof is 
lowered by a peg at the bottom of the 
lower wheel, Fa cord which is rolled 
zound the axle of the lower wheel, and 
fupports a weight which ftops after a 
certain numbers of turns, to regulate the 
work-w0man, ma 
“There are other reels ufled 1n particular 
arts, as the reel ufed in millins of filk, 
Sc, and thofe in the reeling and windin 
of lilks, See the article SiLk, | 













wherein the fubjegt 15 repeated with fome REELING, in ¿he manufactories, the 


winde 


O 
winding of tbread, filk, cotton, or the 
like, into a fkain, or upon a bottom, to 
prevent Jts entangling. It_1s alío uled 
for the charging or difcharging of bob- 
bins or quills, to ufe them in the manu- 
fafture of different ftuffs, as thread, (Uk, 
cotton, Se. Reeling is performed dif 
ferent ways, and on different engines, 
See the article REEL. 

RE-ENTRY, in law, fignifiesthe refum- 
ing or retaking that pollefion which any 
one had lately forgonez as where a per- 
fon makes a leale of lands to another, 
the lefTor thereby quits the pollefioa, and 
if the lellee covenants that. upon non- 
payment of the rent relerved, the lelíor 
may lawfully re-enter, being as much as 
¡fit was conditioned for the lellor to 
take the land again into his hands, and 
recover the pofleffion again by his own 
at without the afiíltance of the law, 
Likewile, if a leale for years be made, 
with condition that i£'the lelTee affign bis 
terms, the leflor may re-enter, and the 
lellee in breach of the condition affigns 
unknown to the lefflor, who accepts of 
rent from the affíignee without notice of 
the afignment, in that cale itis held the 
leflor may re-enter, notwithftanding his 
acceptance of the rent, 

¡REEVE of a church, the guardian of it, or 
the churchwarden. See CHURCH. 

REEVING, in the fea language, the put- 
ing a rope through a block: hence to 
pull a rope out of a block, is called un» 

 reeving. 

¡'RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a fecond 
payment of the price of exchange, or ra- 
ther the price of a new exchange due 
upon a bill of exchange that comes to be 
protelted and to be refunded the bearer 
by the drawer or indoríer. See the artícles 
EXCHANGE and BILL, 

RE-EXTENT, in law, a fecond extent 
upon lands or teneménts, complaint be- 
Ing made that the former was partially 
executed, See the article EXTENT; 

REFECTION, among ecclefiaítics, a (pare 
meal or repalt jult fuficing for the fup- 
port of life : hence the hall in convents, 
and other communities, wherethemonks, 
nuns, Ec. tale their refeólions or meals 
In common, is called the refegtory, 

REFERENCE, in writing, e. a mark.re- 
lative to another fimilar one in the mar-= 
gin, or at the bottom of the page, where 
lomething omitted in the text is added, 
and which is to be inferted either in read- 
Ig or copying. References are alío ufed 

Ib ,books where things being but imper- 
Voz. 1Y, 
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fe£tly handled, the reader is direóted 19 


REF 


fome other part or place for a further'ex- 
planation of them. For the ule of theíe 
references in a work of.this kind, we rea 
fer the reader to what has been faid 
upon that fubjeót in our introduction to 
this work, 


REFINING, in general, is the art of puri 


fyinga thing; including not only the 
allaying or refining of metals, but like. 
wife the clarification of liquors. Ses 
ASSAYING and CLARIFICATION. 


REFINING of gold is performed three ways, 


viz. elther with antimony, fúblimate, of 
aqua fortis; the laft of which is the mofk 
ufual, and is called depart, or quartatione 
To refine gold with antimony, they'make 
ufe ofa wind-Furnace, and a common 
crucible of a lize aníwerable to the quan=- 
tity of gold to be refined; always taking 


care that the gold and antimony, both 


together, do not £ill the crucible more 
than half full. > After the gold is melted 
n the crucible, the antimony is throwri 
1n In powder: the proportion of the ans 
timony to the gold 1s eight ounces to*a 
pound, if ihe gold be between fixteen 
and twenty-two carats fines ¡fitbe un= 
der (ixteen carats, then they ufe five quar= 
ters of a pound to ejghtounces of sold; 
and (till the greater quantity of antimonsf 


* Is required, the coarfer the gold is, 


As luon as. they have put the antimony 
into the crúcible, they cover ¡£, and after 
they have charged the furnace with char 
coal, they put on the capital, which is 
Jet to ftand till fuch time as the crociblá 

is left quite bare; then they take off the 
capital, and leave the crucíble to cool in 
the furmace of itfelf, till fuch time as 
they can take 1t out by the land; then 
they break it, to get out the button or 
culot, which is a maís of fine gold fe- 
maining at the bottom, with thé feces 


s y . L A 
of the antímony, the (ilver and copper - 


alloy, and fometimes little particles: of 
gold itíelf over 1t, 

But notwithílarding the gold thus pre- 
pared 1s very purez yet the antimcny 
gives it fuch a haríh brittle quality, that 
it ceales to be duétile, and mult be foft= : 
tened by the fire with falt-petre and bo- 
rax, to bring it to (elf. Tn order to 
this operation, they prepare what is call= 
ed a dry coppel, which is a coppel made. 
of crucible earth, that does not imbibe 
lite (he coppels made of alhes. When 
the coppel has been fufficientiy heated in 
tbe refining furnace, they put the gold 
into it, and coyerd£ over with charcoal,, 
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As foon as the gold is diflolved, which is 
very foon, hy reafon of the remains of the 
antimony, they blow it with the bellows 
to drivé the mineral entirely away, which 
now goes of in fmoa1k 5 and add to it, as 
foon as the fumes ceafe, a little falt-petre 


and borax in powder, which colleék the 


impurities that remained upon the diflo- 
lution, and fix the gold in the coppel in 
the form of a plate. Then the gold is 
taken out of the coppel, and melted again 


iva crucible, with an addition of two- 


ounces of falt-petre and borax in powder, 
to each eightounces of gold, as foon as ¡t 
has ceafed to fume 3 and then 1t.1s calt 
into an ingot, which upon trial is found 
to be twenty-three carats, twenty-hx 
thirty feconds fine. 

The particles of gold, detaíned with the 
alloy in the feeces of the antimony, are 
got out by a dry coppel, with the fame 
meltines and ingredients, as were ufed 
in foftening the former: and when they 
are certain, by the allay, how much gold 
the matier contains, they refine 1t to fe- 
pirate the copper, and afterwards make 
the depart or quatation. See the article 

VTARTATION, a ' 

As for the gold which may be left ftick- 
img to the dry coppels, itis got by break- 
ing and pulverizing the crucibles, and by 


repeated wa/hines of the powder of them.- 


The method of refining pold, by means 
of. fublimate, is this: they begin the 
proceís like that with antimony; that is, 


in the fame furnace, with the [ame coal, . 


the fame fire, end the fame crucibles, 
Wien the gold is melted in the cruci- 
bis, they calt in the foblimate, not in 
powder, but only broken into pieces: “the 
proportion is, ¡Fthe gold be oftwenty-two 
carats, an ounce or an ounce and a half, 
or even two ountes of the fublimate to 
eljght ounces of the gold; 1f of twenty 
carats, three ounces; and tt 1t be only 
Trom eighteen to twelve, five or fix oun- 
ces of the fublimate to eight of the gold, 
in which Jaft cale they part the fublimate 
Into two, and put in one halfat a time 
with the gold into a new crucible; which, 
when the operation is over, leaves the 
gold of elgbteen or twenty carats, ac- 
cording asitwasin fnenels before, This 
done, they put the broken fublimate into 
a crucible with the melted gold, covering 
tt immediately to fmother the minera); 
and then Gl the furnace with charcoal, 
having firlt put on the capital; after a 
quarter of an hour they take off the capi- 
tal,*loy the crucible bare, and blow off 
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“ing of a bright elittering colour; after 


REFINING of filwer is performed two ways; 


and alles of bullock"s and other bones. - 


or feven thouland pounds may berefintd 


“again and again; the other 1s by letting 


Ek 


all the afhes and other impurities, tha 
may be floating on the liquid gold, wi; 
a pair of bellows. Thisis repeated apaj 
and again, till the impurities of the gold 

are carried off by the fublimate, appear. 












which being taken out of the crucible, ¡; 
15 caftíinto an ingot. y 
This: method E refining by fublimate, | 
1s both:cheaper and more complete than 

that by antimony; but they are both ex. 
ceeding dangerous, by realon of the ful. | 
phureous and arfenical exhalations; on 
which account the method by quartation | 
1s molt praétifed. 


one with lead, and the other with falt-- 
petre, Ena 

In order to refine filver with lead, a cop- 
pel is filled with a mixture of brick-a/he 


It is leton the fire, and heated red hot; 
in which ftate the ver and lead are put 

in together, in the proportion of a pound 
of lead. to eight ounces of filver, and even 
fomewhat more lead, “if the filver be very 
coarle. ! 
As thele' two metals melt together, the. 
copper before mixt with the filver diff 

pates into Ímoak, or goes away with the 
fcum; and fo does the Jead itfelf, leay- 

ing the filver alone in the coppel in il 
proper degree of finene(s. 

In this method of réfining, wherein (ix. 


at once, the metal is drawn out of the 
coppel two ways 3 the one by plunging 
in it, while £ftill liquid, a thick bar of 
iron, round which the filver fticks in 
form of 'a fhell or crult, repeating tbis 


the coppel ftand til 1t 15 cold; in the 
bottom of which, the filver fixes in form 
of a cake. : a 
This method of refihñing filver with lead, 
is both the belt and the cheapeft : how- 
ever, for want of workmen who under: 
ftand it, that with falt-petre (till obtais 
in many places; which is performed in 
a wind furnace. They fi:ft reduce the 
filver to be refined into grains, about the 
lize of a ímall pea; which is done by 
firft melting it, then throwing ¡tinto 
tub of common water, and then heating. 
it over again in a boiler. This being. 
done, they put it nto a crucible; put: 
tine to every eight ounces of filver two. 
of'falt-petre, Then they cover the cru- | 
cibie with an earthen lid (in the form of 
a dome) exactly luted 3 which lid, how- 
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ever, muít have a little aperture in the 
middle. The crucible being fet into the 
furnace, and -covered with  charcoal, 
which is only to be lighted. by degrees, 


fire, to put the metal into a perfeét fulion. 
This is repeated three times fucceffively, 
atan interval of a quarter of an hour. 
Alter the third fire they uncover the fur- 
nace, and let the crucible cool; and at 
length break it, to get out the flver, 
wluch is found in a button or culot, the 
bottom of which is very fine filver; and 
the top mixed with the feces of the 
falt-petre, and the alloy. of the filver, 
and even fome particles of fine filver. 
Then they feparate the culot from the 
impurities, and melt 1t In a new crucl- 


diffolution, and work the whole brifkly 
together. Then they cover thé crucible 
up again, charge the furnace with coal, 
and giveita lecond fire. | 


alhes and impurities with bellows, from 
off the top of the metal, till it.appears 
as clear as a looking+glafs; and then 
they throw. in an ounce of borax broken 
to pieces. Then, in the lalt place, they 
cover the crucible up again, and give It 
the lat fire, and after this caft.1t. into 

ingots, which are found. eleven penny- 
welght and fixteen graíns fine. Posre- 

, cover the filver that may be left in the 
feces and [coria, they pound them, and 
give them repeated lotions in freíh water, 

REFINING. of fugar, fulphuf, camphor, 

nitre, Ze, : 

REFLECTING, or REFLECTIVE DIAL. 

See the article DiaL. 

REFLECTION, or REFLEXION, in'*me- 
chanics, the return or regreliióe motion 
ot a moving body, occalioned by fome 
obítacle svhich hindered it from purlting 

«ts former direction. , 

For the laws of the refleótion of moving 


bodies, lee MorI0N, COMMUNICATION ' 


Off motioz, and PERCUSSION. 
REFLECTION of the rays of liebf, in ca- 
toptrics, 1s their return, after approach- 
Ing lo near the furfaces of bodies, as to 
be thereby repelled, or driven backwards. 
«Thus the ray AB (plate CCXXX, fig. 2. 
n* 1.) proceeding from the radiant A, 
and liriking on the point B of the Tpe- 
culum or plane DE, being returned 
thence to C; B-C reprefents the refiséóted 


ray, and B the point of refleólion 3. in ' 


- Telpeét whereof A B reprefents tbe inci- 
¿Bent ray, orray of incidence, and B the 
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ar length they give it the full force of the 


ble; and throw charcoal-duft into the. 


Having done this, they. blow off the. 


See SUGAR, CAMPHOR, Ue, 


ROBE 

point of incidence, See MIRROUR.- 
Again, a line, as CG, drawn from any 
point, as O, of the reflecled ray BC, per- 


_pendicular to the fpeculum, is called the 


cathetus of the refleélion, or cathetus of 
the eye; asa line, A EF, drawn from the 
radiant perpendicular to the fpeculum, is 
called the cathetus of incidence, 

Of the two angles. which the reflected 
ray BC makes with the, mirrour, the 
fmallelt, CBE, 1s called the angle of te- 
fleftióon3 as, of the two angles the inci- 
dent ray makes with the fpeculum, the 
fmalleft, ABD, is called the angle of 


incidence. 


Téthe mirrour be either concave or con- 
-vex, the fmalleít angles the rag makes 


with a tangent to the point_ of reflection 
and incidence, are the angles of refiection 
and incidence, | 

The angle C BH, which the refleéted 
ray makes with a perpendicular to the 
point of refleétion, 1s called the inclina- 


tion of the refleóted ray; as the angle 


AB His called the inclination of the in- 
cident ray. 

The great law of refleótion is, that the 
angle of refeótion, CBE, is always equal 
to the angle of incidence, A BD, as has 
been demonftrated under the árticle IN - 
CIDENCE. TEN o 
The rays of light are found by: experi- 
ment to be differently reflextble, io the 
fame manner, and for the lame realon, 


that they are differently refrangible; or 


that thole rays which were lesft and molt 
refrangible, were alío leall and molt re- 
flexible; and, confequently, exhrbit the 
lame colours, and in the lame order.  5:e 
the article COLOUR. 


Caufes of tbe REFLECTION of light. The 


opinions of philofopbers, relating to the 
caufe of this difficult phenomenon, b=- 
mg principally four, are thus ftated by 
Mr. Rowning. 1. It was the opinion 
of philofophers, before Sir líaac Newton 
difcovered the contrary, that ligbt is re- 
fisgted by impinging upon the lolid parts 
of bodies, Butthat this is not the cafe, 
will appear from the following reafons : 
and, brft, itis not refleóted ar the Árit 
furface of the body, by impinging againft; 
for itis evident, thatin order to the due 
and regular refleétion of light, that 1s, 
that the reflected rays hould not be dif- 
perfed and fcattered one from another; 
there cught to be no rafures or uneven-=" 
nefs in the reflectiog furface large enough : 
to bear a fenfible proportion to the mag- 
nitude of a ray of light; becaule, if the 

15 Ya Iurface 


pr 
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Gurface abounds with fuch, the reflected 
rays will rather be fcattered like a parcel 
of pebbles thrown upon a rough pave». 
ment, than refleóled with that regularity 
with which light is oblerved to form a 
well polifhed one, which are far from 
being fo; for to polifh is no other than 
to grind off the larger eminences and 


- protuberances of the metal with the rough 


and fharp particles of fand, emery, or 
putty, which mult of neceflity leave be- 
bind them an infinity of rafures and 
fcratches, which, though inconfiderable 
with regard to the former roughnefles, 
and too minute to be difcerned by us, 
muft, neverthelefs, bear a large propor- 


tion to, ¿£not valtly exceed, the magni-- 


tude of the particles of light. | 
Secondly, thatitis not refleéted by im- 


pinging upon the folid particles which. 
conltitute this fecond furface, 1s fufñ-: 


ciently clear from the foregoinmg argu- 
ment; the fecond furfaces of bodies be- 
mg as incapable of a perfeét polifh as 
te firfk; and it is farther confirmed from 


-hence, vis. that the quantity of light 


refleéted, differs according to the different 
denfity of the medium bebind the body : 
and thatitis not refleóted by imploging 
upon the particles which conltitute the 
furface of the medium bebind 1t, 15 evi- 
dent, becauíe the frongelt refleétion of 
all at the fecond furface of the body, 1s 
when there is a vacuom behind it. 

2. It has been thought by fome, that it 
is refleéted at the firít furface of a body, 
by a repulfive force equally diffufed over 
e, and at the fecond by an attractive 


ÍuUrce, 
If there be a repulíive force diffuled over 


the furface of bodies, that repels rays of 


light at'all times, then, fince by increaf- 


ing the obliquity of a ray, we diminifh 


1ts perpendicular force (which is that on- 


ly whereby it muít make ¡ts way thro' 
this repulíive force) hcwever weakly that 
force may be fuppoled to act, rays of 
light may be made to fall with fo greata 
degree of obliquity on the reflstting fur- 


face, thatthere (hall be a total refieflion 


of them there, and not one particle of 
light be able to make its way through, 
which 15 contrary to oblervition; the 
reflcétion of light at the firft furface of 


a traníparent body being never total in” 


any obliquity whatever, The hypothe- 


bis, therefore, in this particular, muít 


be falíe. 


As to the refirÉtion at the fecond furface - 
by the attractive force of the body, this 
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reflection of light at this fecond furface 


- total reflection fhould, begin juít when 


R E E 
may be confidered in two relpeéts, ej, 
when the refleétion is total, and: when ¡1 
is partial. | | 

And firlt, in cales where the reflegtion js 
total, the caule of 1t, undoubtedly, iz 
that lame attractive force by which fight 
would be refracted in pafing out of the 
fame body: this is manifelt from tha 
analogy which 15 oblervable between the 


and its refraction there, For, other 
wife, what can be the realon that the 


the obliquity of the incident ray, at jts 
arrival ata fecond furface, 1s fuch, that 
the refracted angle ought to be a right 
one; or when the ray, were it not to 
return in reflection, ought to país on 
parallel to the furface, without golng, 
from it? For, in this cafe, itis evident, 
that it ought to be returned by this very 
power, and in fuch manner, that the 
angle of reflection hall be equal to the 
angle of incidence: juítas a tone thrown 
obliguely from the earth, afier it js ía 
far turned out of its courfe by the at. 
traction of the earth, as to begin to move 
horizontally, or parallel.to the furface of 
the earth, is then, by-the fame power, 
made to.return in a curve fimilar to that 
which is deferibed in its departure from 

the eartb, and fo falls with the fame 
degree of obliquity that it was thrown 
with, ' 
But, fecondly, as to the reflection at the 
fecond furface, when 1t is partial; an 





attractive force uniform)y fpread overit, 


as the maintaimers of this hypothefis con. 
celve it to be, can never be the caule there. 
of, becaufe it is inconceivable, that the 
fame force, acting in the fame circum- 
ftances in every reípect, can fometimes 
reflect the violet-coleured rays and tranl- 
mit the red, and at other times reflect 
the red and tranfmit the violet, 

This argument concludes equally againít 
a repulfive force uniformly diffuled over 
the firft furface of a body, and reflecting 
light there; becaufe fome bodies reflect 
the violet and: tranfmit the red, others 


¿reflect the red anditranímit the yiolet at 


their firft furfacez which cannot polfibly 
be upon this fuppobtion, the rays of 


whichever of thele colours we [uppole to 


be the ftrongelt. 
3. Some being apprebenfive of the in- 
lvfhciency of a repulfive and attractive 
force diffufed over the Surface of bodies, 
and acting uniformly, have fuppoled, 
that by the action oflight vpon the fur: 
de A faces 
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forces is put into an undulatory motion, 
and that where the furface of 1t 1s- fub- 
fiding, ligbtis tranfmitted, and 1n thofe 
laces where itis rifing, light 1s reflefted. 
But this feems to advance us not one jot 
farther3 for ib thofe cales, fuppole where 
red is refleóted and violet tranfimnitted, 
how comes it to país that the red im- 
pinges only on thole parts when the 
waves are rifing, and the violet when 
they are fubliding ? : 

4. The laft hypotbelis is that of Sir 
Tfaac Newton 3 who is of opinion, that 
light, in its paflage from the luminous 
body, is difpoled to be alternately re- 
fleóted by, and tranímitted through, any 
orefracting furface 1t may meet; and 


this difpolítion he calls fits of ealy re-: 


fieétion, and eafy tranímifion. Thus, 
if we take the diftances as the numbers 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4 53 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, Uc. then 
at the diltances o, 2, 4, 6, 8, Uc.. the 
light will be tranímitted; and, at the 
diftances 1, 3, 53 7, 9, Tc. 1t will be re- 
fleéted in coloured rings. 
Thele fits he thinks probably owing to 
fome fubtile and elaftic fubltance, diffuí= 
ed through the univerfe, in the following 
manner: as bodies falling into water 
or pafíing through the air, caufe undu- 
lations in each, lo the rays of light may 
excite vibrations in this elaftic fubltance : 
the quickneís of which vibrations de- 
pending on the elafticity of the medium, 
the motion of the particles of it may be 
quicker than that of the rays; and there- 
fore, when a ray, at the inítant 1t jm- 
pinges upon any furface, ls in that part 
of a vibration of ihis elaltic fubllance 
which confpires with its mction, dt may 
be eañly tranfmited; and wben itis in 
that part of a vibration which is con- 
trary to lts motion, it may be refleóted. 
Allo, when light falls on the firlt furface 
of a body, none is refleéted there; but 
all that happens to it there is, that every 
ray that is not in a htof ealy tranímifion 
is there put into one, fo that, vwlien they 
come to the other ide, the rays of one 
colour fhall be in a fit of ealy tranfímif- 
fion, and thofe of another in a fit of ea- 
fy reflection, according to the thick- 
—nels of the body, the intervals of the fits 
being different in rays ofa different kind, 
This doétrine of the eafy reficétion and 
ealy tranfmillion of the rays of light, 
 ouglbt by no means to be looked on as a 
— mere bypothels, fince Sir Iíhac has 
€Evinced, by experiments, that this is the 
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faces of bodies, the matter of thele - cafe, 
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The firlt experiment he mentions 
1s the comprellion of two prifms hard to- 


_gether, whole fides were a little convex, 


by which means they touched. by a fmall 
part of their furfaces, and contained 
every where elfe a thin plate of air, as je 
may be properly called, whole thicknefa 
did every where gradually increale from 
the touching parts. He obíerved the 
place where they touched became abíoz 


Jutely tranfparent, as if they had there 


been one continued piece of glafs, For. 
wben the ligbt fell fo obliquely on the 
plate of air between the priíms as to be 
all reflested, itfeemed in that place of 
contaét to be wholly tranfmitted, info- 
much that when looked upon, it appear- 
ed like a black or dark fpot, by reafon 
that little or no fenfible ligbt was refleót 


ed from. thence, as from other places. 


When he looked through the prifms, 
this place of contaét feemed, as it wer., 
a hole in'the plate of air; and through 
this hole ohjeéts that were beyond might 


be leen diftinétly, which could not be 


feen through other parts óf the glafles 
where the air was interjacent. By barder 
comprelfñion the [pot was dilated by the 
yielding inwards of the parts of thé 
glafles. . ¡ 

When the plate of air, by turning the 
prifims about their common axis, became 
lo little inclined to the incident rays that 
fome of them began to be ¿tranímitted, 
there arofe in 1t many flender coloured 
arches, which at firft were (haped almoft 


like the conchoid, asin ¿bid n*2z2.and 


by continuing.the motion of the prifims,. 


thele arches increaled and bended more. 
and more about the faid traníparent fper, 


till they were completed into circles or. 
rings encompaíing it; and afterwárds 
continually grew more and more con-= 
traóted, Thele arches and rings became 
tinged with various colours, as the mo- 
tion oí the prifms was continued, being 
at firít of a violet and blue; afterwards 
of a white, blue, violet; black, red, 
orange, yellow, white, blue, violet, fc, 
after this the coloured: rings contraéted, 
and became only black and white. The 
prifms beieg farther moved about, the 
colours all began to emerge out of the 
wbhiteneís, and in a contrary order to 
what they had before. | 

But to oblerve more nicely the order of 


the colours which aroíe out of the white 


circles, as the rays became Jels and lefa 
inclined to the plate of air, Sir Iíaac . 
Newion made ule of the two objeét= 
- glalfes, 


% 


KB Es. 
alafíes, one a plano-convex, and the 
“other a double-convéx, of the fame 
fphericity on both fides, of fifty-one feet 
focal diltance; and upon this he laid the 
plane fide of the other, prefing them 
ilowly together to make the colours fuc- 
- celfively emerge in the middle of the cir- 
cles, and then lowly lifted the upper glafs 
from the lower to make them fuccéflively 
vanifh again in the fame place. 
Upon comprellion of the glafles, various 
colours would emerge and fpread into 
“ concentric circles or rings of. different 
breadths and tints encompaffing the cen- 
tral fpot.. Their form, when the glaffes 
were molt comprefled, 15 delineated, 
«ibid. n* 3. where a is the central black 


fpot, and the circuits of colours from. 


- thence outwards as follows; 
F, violet, l, purple. 
S % Co Ñ £, blue, 711, blue, 


' h, green. 3% 21, green. 


20 d yellow: 
( El De 1 2% yellow. 0, yellow. 
El ie ! 


k, red. ed 
q, green, €s, greensíh blue. 
a. 502 red. 


lt, ereenith blue. , Sy, greeniíh blue. 

67 e, palered. " 7 Le reddifb white, 
Thele rings were oblerved to be leaft 
when the eye was held perpendicularly 
over the glaffes 1n the axis of the rines ; 
whereas, viewed obliquely, they became 


bigger, continuallw Iwelling as the eye: 


was removed farther from the axis: and 
the coloured rings made in air, became 
much more. diltinct and vifible, when 


'] viewed in a dark room by the refleótion. 


of the coloured light of the prifm. The 
rings made by refleótion of red light were 
manifeftly bigger than thoíe made by the 
blue and violet; and 1t was very plealent 
to fee them gradually [well and contraét 
according as the colour of the light was 

changed. The motion was quickeft in 
the ved, and fMlowelt in the violet; and, 


by an cfmación made of the diameters 


of the rings, the thicknefles of air in the 
plates where the rings are made by the 
Jimits of the feven colours, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, Íuc- 
cefiively in order, were to one another 
as the cube roots of the (quares of the 
eight lengths of a chord which found the 
notes of an oólave, E is, of the numbers 
A E | 
Thelé rings were not of various colours, 
as thole made In the open atr, but ap- 
peared all over of that priiímatic colour 
only with which it was ¡llumined 3 and 
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by throwing the coloured lioerht direStly 
on the glafíes, that which fell on de 
dark fpaces between the rings was tranf 
mitted through the glaíles without any 
variation of the colour. “This appeared 
by placing a white paper behind, on 
wlich the rings were painted of the fame 
colour as thole by refleóted light, and of. 
the bigneís of their immediate fpaces, 
Hence the origin of thefe rings is mani- 
felt; namely, that the air between the 
glafíes, according to. Its various thick. 
nels, i is difpoled in fome places to refledt, 
10 others to tranímit the light of any one 
colour; and in the fame place to reflcát 
that of one colour, where it tranímits 
that ofanother; 1 1 the manner as you fee 
reprefented 2bd, n? 4, where A B, CD, 
are the glafles, as before; anda, c, e, y, 
¿Lay p, the parts of the beam tranf- 
mitted; and b, 2, f, b, £, 21m, 0, the parts 
of the beam refieóted, making the colour- 
ed rings. 

REFLECTION of ¿he moon, the fame with 
her variation. See VARIATION. 

REFLECTION is alío uled, figuratively, 

- for.an operation of the mind; whereby 
it turns lts view backwards as it were 
upon “itíel£, and makes” itlelf and its 
own operation the objeét of is difqui= 
btion 3 and by contemplating the man- 
ner, order, and Jaws which 1t obferves in 
perceiving ideas, comparing them toge- 
ther, realoning, Ec. 1t frames new ideas 
of the ona dilcovered therein, See 
the articles IDEA, KNOWLEDGE, REA- 
SONING, Ue. , 

REFLEX, or REFLECT, In palnting, Is 
usderitood- ef tbole places in a piéture. 
which are fuppofed:to be illuminated by 
a light refleóted from fome other: body, 
reprelented in the fame piece, 

REFLEX VISION, that performed by means 
of refiCted rays, as from mirrours. See 
the articles VISION; REFLECTION, and 
MIRROUR, 

REFLUX of tbe fea, the ebbing ef the 

water, orits retuning from the fbore. 
Sre the article TiDES. 
REFORM, a re-ellablifiment, or val 
of formerly negleéted difeipline, ora cor- 
reétion of AO rejgning abules therein. | 

To REFORM, ina military, lenfe, 1s.to re- 
duce a company, regiment; Ec, either 
by difbanding the whole, or: bresking as 
part, and reraining the relb. 1) 00% 

REFORMADO, or REFORMED OFFI- 
CERSMOre hol troop or. company, is. 
lu pprelTed i ¡0:a Leform, and he continued 

| .eithez 


either in the whole or half-pay, doing 
duty in the regiment, 


REFORMATION, the aét of reforming, +. 
orcorreéting an error or abule in religion, * 


diícipline, or the like, | 

The reformation, fo called by way of 
eminence, is the feparation of the pro- 
teftants from the church of Rome, in the 
beginning and towards the middle of 
tie fixteenth century. See the article 
LuTHERANS, Ue, 

REFRACTED, or REFRACTIVE DIAL, 
one that fMhiews the hour by means of 
fome refraétive tranfparent fluid. See 
the article DIAL. A 

REFRACTION, in general, is the devia- 
tion of a moving body from its direét 


courfe, occafioned by the different denfity- 


of the medium 1t moves In3 or, Itisa 
change of direétion, occalioned by a 
body's falling obliquely out of one me- 
dium into another ofa different denfity, 
The great law of refraction, which holds 
in all bodies, and all mediums, is, that a 
body, paffing obliquely out uf one me- 
dium into onother wlherein it meets with 
dels reliltance, 1s refraéted or turned to- 
wards the perpendicular; and, on the 
contrary, in paífing out of one medium 
into another wherein the refiítance is 
greater, 1tis refraóted or turned from the 
perpendicular. —Hence the rays of light, 
falling out of air into water, are re- 
frafted towards the perpendicular; where- 
asa ball, thrown into the water, 18 re- 
frafted from 1t.. Now the reafon of this 
difference 15, that water, which refifis the 
motion of light lels than alr, rebiíts that 
of the ball more; or, to fpeak more juít- 
ly, becauíe water, by 1ts greater attrac- 
tion, accelerates the motión of the rays 
of liseht more than air does. 
In order to illuítrate the refraótion of 
Jight, let AB (plate COXXIL fig. r. 
¿19 1.) reprefent a ray moving in air from 
Acto B, and palfing into water at B; 
and let HE be perpendicular to the fur- 
face of the water at the point B. When 
therefore the ray enters the water, it does 
not continue its motion ftraight forward 
1m the line BC,” but in fome other line, 
as BD, which is nearer or more inclined 
to the perpendicular BK: and, on the 
- Sther hand, ¡i£:the line D B be foppoled 
to. be a ray of light moving in water 
from Dto B, and there paffing into air, 
inftead. of continuing its: motion (traight 
E forward im the direétion BE, it goes on 
in fome other direótion as BA 3 which 
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“Now that this is the cale, whatever be 
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being lefs inclined to, is more dHtant 
from,, the perpendicular BH, as will ap- 
pear from the following experiment. 
Letan empty veflel, as BCDE (ibid, 
n*z,) have a Ímall objeét placed atits 
bottom at Az andletitbe fo fituated as 
that the fight of the objeét may be inter- 


- cepted by the fide of the veffel, from an 


eye placed at Q_; then let the veflel be 
filled with water, and the ray AB, 
which, before the water was poured in, 
moved in a right line from A to K, and 
by lo doing palled above the eye, will, 
upon its emerfion out of the water, be 
bent downward, lo as to ftrike upon the 
eye at Q_. and thereby render the object 
at A viible. This bending of the rays 
of light, in their pallage out: of one 
medium into another, 1s owing:to the at- 
traétive force of the denfer medium acto 
ing upon the rays at right angles to the 


furface. : 


The fundamental law of the refraétion: 
of the rays of lightis, thatthe fine of the 
angle of incidenceis always in a conftant 
ratio to the fine of the angle of refraétion, 
in all inclinations of the incident ray 
See INCIDENCE,. , 


the inclination of the incident ray, may 
be proved experimentally in the following 
manner; leta brafs quadrant, CFE, 
(ibid. n*% 3.) graduated on both fides, 


“and fixed at its center €, toa perpendi- 


cular pillar, CD, have two indices, A 
and B, one on each fide, moveable on 
the center C; and let the index A, 
whereof the (fem G 15 a continuation, be 
made to point.to the fifteenth degree, 
and the index B to titepflteenth mi- 
nute of the twentieth degree: let then 


the pillar be immerled in water, till 


CE, the horizontal edge. of the qua=. 


-—drant, touch the furface of the water; 


and upon viewing the tem G, immerled 
im the water, 1t will, by reafon of the 
refraction, appear to have changed its 
fituation, and to lie in a line with the. 
index B. And the fame thing will like. 
wife obtain, 1£ the index A be fet at the 
thirtieth degree, and B at the thirtieth 
minute of the forty-lecond degree; that 
ls, twenty-five, the line of the lefler 
angle of incidence, 1s to thirty-three,” 
the fine of the correfponding angle.of re- 
fraflion; as hifty, the fine of the greater 


angle of incidence, is to fixty-hx, the 


fine of the angle of refraétion corre- 
fponding thereto. ¿ind tie fame holds 
; : of 
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of all other angles of incidence and re- 
fraction. 

Since then the ratio of thefe fines 15 con- 
ftaot, 1dtremains that we determine what 
that ratio 1s in different mediums 3 in or- 
der to which we (hall firít premife the fol- 
Jowing lemma. Let GHD, (ibid. 
n? 4.) be an equilateral triangle, and let 
the angle D be bifleéted by the-right lime 


DO; let AK, MC, be drawn parallel - 


to the ide G H, and through the point 
KE draw IE N cutting OD in ÑN: then 
isthe angle AKI=NKEB, Allo the 


triangle is divided into two fimilar and 


equiangular triangles, NKB and BKD, 


by the perpendicular KB; and, there- 
fore, the angle NK Bis equal to the 
angle KDB: all which 1s evident from 
Euclid's Elements, ' 

Suppole now that GH D be the feétion 
of a prilm of water or glafs, or any pel- 
lucid medium3 and KM a ray of light 
paing through it, parallel to the fide 
GH; and let it go out of the prifm, 
and be refraéted into the air, on each 
fide, into the directions KF, ME: and, 
laftly, upon the point K, defcribe the 
femi-circle PIO : then is NEB(— 
EDB)=PFKI, the angle of inci- 
dénce out of the prifm into air, and 
AÑ Tis the angle of refraflion; confe- 
quently AR, and FS, are the fines of 
. the angles of incidence and refraétion, 
out of the prifm into air. On the con- 
trary, we may confider F K as the inci- 


dent ray falling upon the priím inthe 


pomt KK, and refraóted in the direétion 
I< M, parallel to the fide G H, which at 
the point M emerges again into the air in 
the direótion ME, making the angle 
EML, with the perpendicular ML, 
equal to tbe angle FEI, In this caíe 
the angle FKI is the angle of inci- 
dence, and NK B is the angle of re- 
fraction im the prifmy, which angle of re- 
fraétion is therefore given, or conftant, as 
t is always equal to the angle K D B, 
or half the angle of the prifm. 
The angle of incidence, FET, conflts 
of two parts, víz, of the given angle 
-ABAKI(=KDB) and the additional 
angle AKF. Now the angle A K lis 
known, as being equal to half the angle 
of the prifim; and the angle FKA is 


known by placing the prifm by the center 


of a graduated femi-circle, as ABC, 
(ibid. fig. 5.) carrying an index, whole 
two arms, FK and KE, are equally 
elevated above the horizontal line AC, 
and correlpond to the incident and 
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emergent ray F KC and ME in the othes 
figure. For hereit is evident, if an oh. 
ject be placed on the end of the a:m F 
¡t will be leen by an eye looking through 
the fights at the other end of the index 
E; and when the object is thus feen, the 
angle AK-F 1s known by the number of 
degrees which each arm cuts upon the 
limb of the femi-circle. 
This number of degrees, added to the 
conftant number thirty degrees, which j; 
equal to half the angle of the prifm, 
glves the whole angle of incidence FKT; 
and thus the angle of incidence and re. 
fraction being found, the proportion of 
the fines FS and A R will be dilcovered, 
which ratio is always the lame while the 
matter of the prifm remains the fame, as 
was before fhewn from the theory, and 
may by this inftrument be proved by ex- 
periment. For example, let the prifm 
be of water, it will be neceflary to eleyate 
each arm twelve degrees upon the limb, 
before the image of the object at F can 
be leen by the eye atEj then 124 30= 
a ="FEA+J-AKIPFRXKL, the ana 
gle of incidence. But the fine FS of 
427, is to the line AR of 307, as 41to 
3 very nearly. 
Now it is plain, 1f the ratio of the fines 
AR and FS were not fixed, fince FS 
meghtbe in any ratio greater or lels than 
AR, the incident ray FÍ£ may make 
an angle F K 1 greater or leís than forty- 
two degrees, and yet the object at F be 
feen by the eye at E: but this we find by 
experiment to be impoffible, becaufe there 
1s no elevation of the arms of the index 
that will exbibit the appearance of the 
object but the one above-mentioned. 
If G HD were a prilm of glaís, as that 
1s.a denler body than water, foits refrac- 
tive, power will be greater3 and, conft-= 
quently, it will act more ftrongly on the 
ray EM) at its exit into the air, and 
cauíe Jt to be refracted farther from the 
perpendicular IK or ML. Therefore 
the angie of incidence out of air into 
glaís, viz, FE I, ought to be greater, 
and lo to require a greater elevation of 
the legs of the index than before in the 
prifm of waters and this we find, by 
experiment, 1s the cafe; for then the 
elevation, inftead of twelve degrees, mull 
be about twenty-two or twenty -three de-: 
preasa | 
Hence it ls plain, the fine of incidence, 
FS, mult be in a conftant ratio to the fine 
of refraction, AR; becaule fince the angle 
A EL is invariable, being always equal 
to 
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to GDO; and in the fame medium, 
GDH, the angle FI TI mult always be 
the fame, becaufe the refractive power is 
every where fo: therefore, the angles 
being conftant, the fines will be.fo too, 
or their ratio to each other always the 
fame. And as by this inftrument the 
angles of incidence and refraction, are 
difcovered, the ratio of their lines will be 
known of courle, for each refpective 
medium : thus, in water the fine of 
forty-two degrees, is to the fine of thirty 
degrees, nearly: as four to' three; in 

lafs, the fine of forty-fix degrees is to 
the fine of thirty degrees, as three to 
two; or, more nearly as feventeen to 
eleven: and, to mention no more, at has 
been found, by fome experiments, that 
the fine of incidence is to the fine of re- 
feaction in diamond, as five to two, 
But, fince 1m phyfical matters no au- 
thority is comparable to that of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, we fhall give a table from his 
optics, (hewing the proportion of the 


fines of incidence and refraction of yellow ' 


light, that being nearly a mean between 
the greatelt and leaft refrangible rays 5 
this is contained in the firft column ; the 
fecond column exprefles the deníities of 
the bodies eltimated by their [pecific gra- 
vities; and the third fhew the refractive 
power of each body, in refpect of its 
denhity. 


The refraét- Proportion "The (Ref. 















ing body. | ofthe fines. [denfity [power 
Air - --' [3201to3z00/0,0012| 5208] 
Glals oFant. | 17 to 9l5,2800| 4864 
Pleudo-topaz| 23to  14|4,2700| 3979 
A. lelenites | 6xto- 41/2,2520| 5386 

¡Com. glals gto  20|2,5800| 5436 

Cryít. ofrock| 25to 16126500] s450| 
Iland cryft. |... 5to 3|z7200| 6536 
Sal gemmz 1yto  11l2,1430|-6477 
Alim =: -=| 35to  24|1,7140| 6570] 
Borax - -| 22to 25 1,7140 67161 
Nitre “ - 32 to “21|1,9000| 7079 
Dantzick vit. | 303 to 200|1,7150|] 7551] : 
Oil of vitriol | xoto 7|]1,7000| 6124| 
Rain-water | gzgto 396l1,000 | 7854 
Gum-arabic 31to  21)1,37501 8574 
Spiritof wine > Al le ce | | 

reñida ¡ooto 73|0,8660 1O121 | 
Camphor 3to  alo,pggóo|i2551 
Oil-olive 22 to  15l0,9130/12607 
Linfeed-0il 40to  27|0,9320112319 
Sp. of turp. asto  1710,8740|13222 
Amber - - 14 to 0|1,4400/13654 
A diamond | 100to- 4113,4000!14556 

VoL. IV, : 
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The refraction of the air in this table jg 
determined by that of the armofphere, as 
oblerved by allronomers ; for if light 
país through many refraéting fubítances, 

or mediums, gradually denfer and denfer, 

and terminated with parallel furfaces, the 

fum of all the refraétions will be equal to 

the fingle refraétion it would have fufFer- 

ed in pafing immediately out of the fir(t 

medium into the lalt, 

As to the different refrangibility of the 
feyeral forts of rays of light, it has al- 
ready been explained under the articles 
COLOUR and RAINEOW. 


REFRACTION, in altronomy. From what 


has been faid, the refraétion of the rays 
of light, iffluing from a heavenly body, 
in pafiing through the atmofphere of our 
earth, will be eatily underítood. Thuse, 
the-ray AB (bid. n* 6.) proceeds from 
the ltar A inca right line, till it reach 
the atmofphere of the earih at Bj; upon 
enteridg which, 1t 1t will be refracted 
towards the perpendicular BC, fup- 
poled tó be drawn from B to C, the 


center of the earth; and as it paffes on 


through the atmofphere towards it, D, 
¡it will be continually refracted the fame 
way, by realon itall along enters a denfer 
art of the atmofphere; and hence it 
will defcribe the curve-BD bending 
downwards, fo as to render the objeét -: 


_vifible to a fpeótator at D, But, as all 
“vifion is performed in right lines, the 


fpeétator at D will fee the flar in the 
tangent line DE. and, confequently, 
the apparent place of the (tar will be E; 


-—wwhichis higher, or nearer the zenith than 


a 
¡ts true place A. Ed : 
From heoce, it 15, that the fun, moon, : 


and ftars appear above the horizon when 


juít below 1tz and higher than they 
ocught to do when they are above it. 

Farther, the refraótion of the heavenly 
bodies is greateft in the horizon, avd gra=- 
dually decreafes as thelr altitudes increale, 
till near the zenith 1t becomes fcarcsly fen- 
fible, and in the zenith none atall. In 
taking, therefore, the altitudes of the 
heavenly bodies, 1e1s abíolutely necellary 
to fubtraét from, the oblerved -altitude 


“their refraétions, a table of which we 


have given under the article QUADRANFT. 
Refraétion ferves alío to account for the 
oval appearance of the lun and moon near 
the horizon : for the lower thele objeéls 
are, the greater is the obliquity with 
which their rays enter the atmo/phere, to 
país from the nearer to the denfer paris of 
113 and, tresefore, they appear to he 

15 Z- mis tre 
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the more elevated by refraétion; fo that, 
when very near the horizon, the lower 
part of them is thereby more elevated 
than the upper parts and hence they 
appear ofan oval figure, by reafon their 
horizontal diameters are no ways altered, 
while their vertical or upright diameters 
are fhortened by the different refraélions 
of the upper and lower limbs. 
1s alío another alteration made by refrac- 
tion in the apparent diltance of ftars: 
thus, iftwo Lars aré in the fame circle of 
altitude, their apparent diftance is lefs 
than the truez but lince refraétion makes 
each of them higher than they really are, 
it muít bring them into parts of the ver- 
ticals, where they come nearer together. 
REFRACTION of altitude 15 an arch of a 
vertical circle, whereby the altitude is 
increafed by the refraétion. 
REFRACTION 0f declination 13 an:arch of 


a circle of declinatioa, whereby the de- - 
clination of the objeét is either increaled 


or diminifhled by the refraélion. 
REFRACTION of lomvitude is an árch of 
the ecliptic, whereby the longitude of 
the objeét is increaled or diminifhed by 
the retacion: 
REFRACTION of latitude is an arch of a 
circle of Iatitude, whereby the latitude 
of a beavenly objeét 15 either increaled or 
diminifhed by its refraétion. 
REFRACTION ¿a land cryflal. There 1s 
a double refraétion in this lubltance, con- 
—trary ways, whereby not only oblique 


rays are divided into two, and refracted 


into oppolite parts, but even perpendicu- 
lar rays, and one half of them refracted, 
Cauftic by REFRACTION: See the article 
DIACAUSTIC CURVE; 
REFRANGIBILITY of ligbt, the difpofi- 
tion of rays to be refracted. See ReE- 
FRACTION, LIGHT, and Ray, 
REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a re- 
medy which refrefhes the inward parts, 
by cooling them, as clylters, ptilans, Fe, 


-—REFRIGERATORY, in chemiltry, a * 


vellel filled with cold water, through 
which the worm -paífes in diftillations ; 
the ufe of which 1s, to condenfe the 
vapours as they país through the worm, 

REFUGE, a fanctuary or alylum. - See 
article AsYLUM. 

REFUGEES, french proteftants, who by 
the reyocation of the edict of Nantz, have 
been conftrained to fly from perfecution 
and tale refuge 1n foreign countries. 

REGAL, or RoYaL, fomething belong- 
Jng toa king. See the article ROYAL, 
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REGALE, a magnificent entertainment or 
treat given to emballadors, and other per. 
fons of diftinétion, to entertain or do them 
honour. E 
It is ufual, in Italy, at the arrival of a 
trayeller of eminence, to fend him a re. 


gale, that 15, a prelent of fweetmeats, | 


fruit, Ec. by way of refrefhment, 
REGALE, in the french jurifprudence, j; 
a royal prerogative, which confiíts ip 
enjoying the revenues of bifhoprics during 
the vacancy of their fees, of prelenting 
to benefices, and of obliging the new 
bifhop to take an oath of fidelity, and 
to regifter ¡tin the chamber of accounts, 
The enjoyment of the fruits of the fee 
is called the témporal regale; and that 
of prefenting to the fee, the fpiritual 
regale, 
REGALIA, in law, the rights and pre- 
rogatives of a king; which, according 
to civilians are fix: viz, 1. the power 
of judicatures 2. the power of life and 
death: 3. the power of peace and war; 
4. a rightto fuch goods as have no own. 
er, as waifs, eltrays, Ye. 5. afleflments; 
and 6, the coinage of money, 
Regalia is alío uled for the apparatus of 
a coronation, as the crown, the [ceptre 
with the crofs, that with the dove, St, 


Edward's ftaff, the globe, and the orb- 


with the crofs, four feveral (words, Ec, 
REGALIA 0f tbe church are the rights and 
privileges which cathedrals, Ec. enjoy by 
the grants of kings; and this term is 
particularly ufed for fuch lands and here- 
ditaments as have been given by kings to 
the church. 
Regalía is alío fometimes ufed for the 
patrimony of the church. 
REGARD of £be foreft, the imfpeétion or 
overfight thereof, or the oftice and pro- 
* vince of theregarder. See REGARDER. 
REGARDANT, in heraldry,  fgniñes 
lookine behind, and is ufed for a lion, 


or other beaft, wit his face turned to- 


wards his tail, 
Pillain REGARDANT, or REGARDANT (0 
the manor, ignifies a fervant er retainer 
to the lord, who was thus called from his 
doing all the bale lervices within the ma- 
nor, and being charged to fee that it 
was freed from every thing filthy and 
loathlome. E 


REGARDER, an antient officer of the 


king's forelt, fworn to make the regard 
of the forelt every year; that is, to take 
a view of its limits, to enquire into all 
offences and defaults committed by the 

forelters 
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forelters within the forefk, and to ob- 
ferve whether all the other officers exe- 

- ented their refpective duties. 

REGEL, or RIGEL, a fixed ftar of the 
firk magnitude, in  orion's left foot, 
whole longitude is 729 10, and latitude 
go? 10'.. See the article ORION. 

REGEN, ariver of Germany, which rifles 
in the mountains that divide Bohemia 
from Bavaria, and falls into the Danube 
atRatisíbon. 

REGENERATION, in theology, the aét 
of being born again by a [piritual birth, 
orthe change of heart and life, experien- 


ced by a perfon who forfakes a courle of. 


vice, and fincerely embraces a life of vir- 
tue and piety. 

REGENT, one who governs a kingdom 
during the minority or abíence of the 
king." | 
In France, the queen-mother has the re- 
gency of the kingdom during the mi- 


-—nority of the king, under the title of 


queen-regent. 

ReGENT alío fignifies a profellor of arts 
and Íciences in a college, who has a fet 
of pupilsunder his care ; but here regent 
js generally reltrained to the lower clalles, 
as regent of rhetoric, regent of logic, He. 
thofe of philofophy are rather called 
profellors. The foreign univerfities are 

generally compofed of doctors, profel= 
lors, and regents. 

REGICIDE, KING - KILLER, a word 
chiefly ufed with us in fpeaking of the 
perfons concerned in the trial, condem- 
nation and execution of king Charles L. 

REGIFUGE, a fealt celebrated in antient 

Rome on the fixth of the calends of 
March, in memory of the expulfion of 
their antient kings, and particularly of 
Tarquin'sflying outof Rome on that day. 

REGIMEN, the regulation of diet, and, 

ina more general fenfe, of all the non- 
naturals, with a view to preflerve or re- 

“ftore health, 


Dr, Mead obíerves, with refpeét to regi- 


men, that difeales from inanition are 
cenerally more dargerous than thofe 
which proceed from repletion, becaule 
we can more expeditioufly diminifh than 
increale the juices of the body. Upon 
_this account, though temperance 1s be- 
neficial to all men, theantient phyficians 
adviled perfons in good health. to indulge 
a litele now and then, by eating and 
drunking more plentifully. than ufual: 
but of the two, intemperance in drinking 
is lafer than in eating; and ifa perfon 
has committed excels in the latter, cold 
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water drank upon a full ftomach will 
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help digeltion 5 to which it will be of 


fervice to add lemon-juice or elixir of 
vitriol, 1£ he has eaten high feafoned 


things, rich lauces, Ec. Then'let him fit 


up for fome time, and afterwards fleep. 
Butif a man happens to be obliged to 
falt, he ought to avoid all laborious 
From fatiety it is not proper to 
país directly to Marp hunger, nor from 


hunger to [atiety 3 neither will 1t be fafe 


to indulge abíolute relt inimediately af- 


«ter exceffive labour, nor fuddenly to fall 


to hard work after long idlenefs. Ina 
word, all changes in the ways of living 
fhould be made by degrees, It is alío 
beneficial to vary the [cenes of life, to be 
lometimes in the country, fometimes in 
town 3 to go to fea, to hunt, to be at relt 
now and then, but more frequently to ufe 
exercife, and a moderate fleep. See the 
articles EXERgISE and SLEEP, Ep 

The fofter and milder kinds of aliment 
are proper for children, and for youths the 
itronger. Old people ought to leflen the 


- quantity of their food, “and increafe that 


of their drink. But yet fome allowance 
1s to be made for cultom, elpecially in 


- the colder climates, like ours 3 for as in 


theíe the appetite is keener, fothe di- 
geltion 1s better performed. 


In the fummer, when the fpirits and 


fluid parts are apt to evaporate, the ali- 
ment fhould be light, mort, fuid, and 
ealy of digeltion, to repair the lofs with 
the greater fpeed: and as digeltion de- 


- pends in part on the due preparation of 


the aliments, it 15 neceflary to chew 
them well, efpecially 1£ they are hard, 
that they may be the more intimately 


mixed with the faliva; for thofe who, 
eat in a hurry, without much chew-. 


ing, are very lubject to indigeltions, For 
the qualities of different kinds of food, fee 


. DieT, DIGESTION, FLESE, FRUIT, c. 


It is well known, that cold ffops the 
pores, and diminifhes perípiration. To. 
íhun this inconvenience, at will be ne- 
cellary to put on winter garments pretty 
early, and to leave them off late, and not 
to país too fudden!ly from a hot into a 
cold air, and to avoid drinking any 
thing cold, when the body 15 hot, or 
when a perlon bas been for fome time 
fpeaking in public, 


Io hort, the pafñions and affeétions of the 


mind produce very fenfible effeéts, Joy, 
anger, fear, and forrow, are the principal. 
In the firít, the fpirits are hurried with too 
great vivacity ; in fear or dread, they 
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areas itwere, curbed and concentrated ; 
and continual forrow and anguiíh of 
mind render the fluids of the body thick, 
and the blood unapt for a due circula- 
tion, wlience proceed many chronic dif- 
eales : it is therefore, on all accounts, as 


much our intereft as our duty, to keep - 


the paffions within due bounds, and to 
prelerve an inward (erenity, calmneís and 
tranquillity, | > 

REGIMEN, in chemiftry, fignifies the due 
regulation of fire. See the article FIRE, 


(REGIMEN, in grammar, that part of [yntax, 


or conftruétion, which regulates the de- 
pendency of words, and the alterations 
which one occafions in another, 
Regimen is threefold, ofnouns, of verbs, 
and of indeclinable words. See NoUN, 
VERB, and INDECLINABLE. 
The regimen of latin-fubltantive nouns 
is moltly of the genitive cafe; but that 
of adjeétives, is of the genitive, dative, 
«saccuíative and ablative, | 
The regimen of verbs may be diftributed 
into three clalles, the firft of which is 
the regimen of verbs perfonal; the fe- 
cond is that of verbs imperfonal;” and 
the third that of the infinitives, participles, 
gerunds, and fupines. 
VERB, PARTICIPLE, Ue. 
'The regimen of indeclinable words is 
that of the adverbs, prepofitions, inter- 
jections and conjunétions. See the ar- 
ticles ADVERB, PREPOSITION, Ec. 
In general, the regimen, or conftitution 


of government, is almol(t intirely arbi- 


trary, and varies greatly in all languages. 
For one language forms its regimen by 
cales, as the latin and greek, Others, 
inftead of cales, make ule only of fmall 
particles, as the englifh by of, to, É2c. 
The french, fpanifh, and italian by de, 
a, de, 620. There are, however, [ome few 
maxims which hold good in every lan- 
guage, as, 1. Thattlereis no nomina- 
tive cafe in any lentence but has a refer- 
ence to lome verb either exprefled or un- 
derítood. 2. Thstibereis no verb which 
has not its nominative cafe exprefled or 
underítood, though in the latin before 
an Infinitive, there 1s an accufative. 3. 
That there 1s no adjeétive but has a re- 
Jation to fome fubltantive, 
there is no genitive cafe but is governed 
by fome other noun. “The rule does 


not lo apparenty hold in the modern, . 
as in the antient languages, in regard, 


the particles of de, 8cc. which are the 
proper figns of the genitive cafe, are fre- 
quently ufed ás prepolicions. 5. That 
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See the articles 


4. That 
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the regimen of verbs is frequently lajd 
upon different kinds of relations, ac. 
cording to cuítom or ufage, which yet 
does not change the fpecific relation of 
each cafe, but only fhews that cuftom 
has made choice of this or that according 
to fancy. 

Sometimes thefe different government 
have a power of changing the fenfz aq. 
cording to the different cultom of lap. 
guages, in which cafe the particular uf 
of languages mulft be always confulted, 
There is one very common fault com- 
mitted in regimen, which fhould be care. 
fully avoided by accurate writers, ujz, 
the ufing two verbs that require different 
cales together, as obly governing one 
cale, as in this example, “f after em. 
€£ bracing and giving his bleffing to his 
£* fon,” where, ** embracing,” requires 
an accuíative cafe, and ** giving,” a 
dative. Thefame is to be oblerved in 
the regimen of nouns. : 

REGIMENT, in war, is a body of men, 

either horíe or foot, commanded by a 
colonel. a 

Each regiment of foot is divided into 
companies, but the number of companies 
15 not always alike, though our repi. 
ments generally confiít of thirteen com- 
panies, one of which 1s always -grena» 


. diers. 


Regiments of horíe moft commonly con. 
ht of fix troops, but fome have nine, 
Regiments of dragoons, in time of war, 
are generally compofed of eight troops, 
and in time of peace, of fix. Each re» 
giment has a chaplain and a furgeon, 
See the articles TroorP and ComPaAnY. 
Some german regiments confiíft of- two 
thoufand foot, and the regiment of Picar- 
dy in France, confiis of 120 companies, 

"cor 6000 men. 

REGIO ASSENSU, a writ by which the 
king gives his royal affent to the election 
of a bihop. sE 

REGION, in geography, a large extent 

of laind, inbabited by many people of the 
fame nation, and inclofed within certain 
limits or bounds. E 
The modern aftronomers divide the moon 
into feveral regions, or large traéis of 
land, to each of which they give its pro- 
per name. ' | 


. 


REGION, in phyfiology, is taken for a di- 


vifion of cur atmo/phere, which is di- 

vided into the upper, middle, and lower 

regions. y 

The upper region commences from the 

tops of the mountains, and reaches to 
the 


REG 
the utmoft limits of the atmofphere. Tn 
4his region reigns a perpetual, equable, 
calmnels, clearneís and ferenity. The 
middle region is that in which the clouds 
relide, and where meteors are formed, 
extending from the extremity of the 
Jowelt to the tops of the higheft moun- 
tains.. Thelowelt region 1s that in which 
we breathe, which is bounded by tlie re- 
flection of the fun”s rays; or by the 
height to which they rebound from the 
earth, See ATMOSPHERE and Alr, 

Etbéreal REGION, in colmography, is the 
whole extent of the univeríe, nm which 18 
included all the heavenly bodies, and 
even the orb of the fixed llars, See the 
arnicle /ETHER. 

Elementary REGION, according to the Arl- 
ltotelians, is a Sphere terminated by the 
concavity of the moon's orb, compre- 
hending the atmofphere of the earth. 

REGION, Jn anatomy, a divifion of the 

human body, otherwife called cavity, 

of which anatomifts reckon three, viz. 
the upper region, or that of the head ; 
the middle region, that of the thorax or 
breaft; and the lower, the abdomen, or 

—belly. See the articles HEAD, "THORAX, 

and ÁBDOMEN:- 

REGISTER, a public book, in which is 

entered and recorded memoirs, acts and 

minutes, to be had recouríée to occafion- 
ally, for knowing, and proving matters 
of fact, | 

—Ofthele there are leveral kinds;-as, r. 


deeds, conveyances, wills, Uc. that af 
fectany lands or tenements in thoíe coun- 
ties which are otherwile void agamít 
any fublequent purchafers, or mortga- 


any copyhold eftate, nor to leafes at a 
rack-fent, or where they do not exceed 
Iwenty-one years. The regiítered me- 
morials muít be ingrofled on parchment, 
under the hand and feal of lome of the 
grantors or grantees, attelted by wit- 
neltes who are to prove the figning or 
ftaling ofthem, and the execution of the 
deed, : 

But thefe regiíters which are confined to 
twó counties, are in Scotland general, 
by which the laws.of North Britain are 
rendered-very ealy and regular, Ofthele 
Ihere are two kinds; the one general, 
fixed at Edinburgh, under the direction 
of the lord-regilter; and the other is 
-Kept in the feveral Íhires, fewarties, and 
regalities, the clerks cf which are ob- 
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Regifters of deeds in Yorkíhire and . 
Middlefex, in which are regiftered all. 


ptes, Ec. but this does not extend to . 


REG 
-—Jiged to tranímit the regifters of their 
re(pective courts to the general regilter. . 
No man in Scotland, can haye a right to 
any eltate, but it muft become regiltered 
within forty days of his becoming feifed . 
thereof; by which means all fecret con= 
veyances are cut off. 2. Parifh regilters, 
are books in which are: regiítered the 
Baprittass marriages, and burials of each 
arióh, | 
Roi men 1s alío ufed for the clerk or 
- keeper of a regifter, : 
DF thele we have feveral, denominated 
from the regiíters they keep 3 as regilter 
of the high court of delegates; regifter 
of the arches court of Canterbury 3 re= 
giíter of the court of admiralty ; regifter 
of the prerogative court; regilter of the 
garter, Ec, Eds | 
REGISTER SHIPS, 1n commerce, are vellels 
which obtain a permiflion either from the 
king of Spain, or the council-of the 
Indies, to trafic in the ports of the 
Spanilh Weft-Indies; which are thus 
called, from their being regiítred before 
they fet fail from Cadiz,for Buenos Ayres. 
Each of thele permifhons colts 30,000 
pieces of eight, and by the tenor of the 
cedula, or permit, they are not €o ex- 
ceed 300 tons; but there is fuch a good 
underltanding between the merchants, 
and the council of the Indies, that fhips 
of 5 or 600 tuns frequently pafs un- 
noted; and though the quantity and 
quality of the merchandizes on board 
are always exprefled, yet, by means of 
prefents, the officers both in Spain and 
the Indies, allow them to load and un- 
load, vaftly more than the permiffion 
exprelTes, o | ca 
REGISTER, in printing, is difpoling the 
forins on the preís, lo as that the lines 
and pages printed on one fide of the 
. Sheet, fall exactly on thole of the other. 
REGISTER, among letter- founders, is one 
of the inner parts of the mould, in 
which the printing types are calt. See 
the article Lelfer FOUNDERY, 
Its ule is to direét the joining the mould 
jultly together again, after opening it to 
take out the new calt letter, : 
REGISTERS, in chemiltry, are holes, or 
chinks with ftopples, contrived in the 
Lides of furnaces, to regulate the fire; 
that is, to make the heat more intenfe, - 
or remifs, by opening them to let in the 
air, or keeping them clofe to exclude ¡t. 
There are alío regifters in the fleam- 
engine. See the article ENGINE. 
REGISTRY, the office, books, and rolls, 
in 
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in which the proceedings in chancery, 

or any [piritoal court, are regiltred, 
REGIUS profeffor. See PROFESSOR, 
REGLET, or RIGLET, in architecture, 


a flat narrow moulding, uled chiefiy in. 


pannels and compartiments, to feparate 
the parts or members from one another, 
and to form knots, frets, and other or- 
- naments, 

REGLETS, or RIGLETS, in printing, are 

thin flips of wood, exactly plaimed to the 
fize of the body of the letter. 
The fmaller forts are placed between the 
lines of poetry, and both thofe and the 
larger are ufed in filling up fhort pages, 
in forming the whites or diftances be- 
tween the lines of titles, and in adjuíting 
the diftances of the pages in the chale, 
fo as to, form regilter. See the articles 
REGISTER and PRINTING. ue 

—REGRATOR, or REGRATER, in law, 
formerly Gignified one who bought whole- 
fale, or by the great, and lold again by 
retail : but the term is now ufed for one 
who buys any wares or viétuals, and fells 
them again in the fame market, or fair, 
or within five miles round it, See the 
article FORESTALLING. 

REGRATOR, is alío uled for one who fur- 
bifhes up old moveables to make them 
"país for new. And mafons, who take 
off the outward furface of hewn ftone, in 
order to whiten it, or make it look frefíh 

- again, are Íaid to regrate. | 

REGULAR, denotes any thing that is 

-agreeable to the rules of art: thus, we 
fay a regular building, verb, Uc, See 

BUILDING, VERB, Ue. 

A regular figure, in geometry, is one 

whofe fides, and confequently angles, are 

equal; and a regular figure with three 
or four fides, is commonly termed an 
equilateral triangle, or fquare, as all others 
with more fides are called regular poly- 
gons. See the- articles 'TRIANGLE, 

SQUARE, and POLYGON,. 

Al! regular figures may be infcribed in 

a circle. See the articles CIRCLE, 

PENTAGON, HEXAGON, Uc, 

A regular folid, called alfo a platonic 

body, is that terminated on all fides by 

regular and equal planes, and whofe 

Jolid angles are all equal. See SOLID. 

The regular bodies are the five follow- 

ing: 1. The tetrahedron, which is a py- 

ramid, comprehended under four equal 
and equiláteral triangles. 2. “The hexa- 
hedron, or cube, whofe furface is com- 
pofed of fix equal fquares, 3. The oc- 


tahedron, which is bounded by eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. 4. Th 
dodecahedron, which is contained undey 
twelve equal and equilateral pentagons 
5. The icofihedron, confifting of twenty 
equal and equilateral triangles. Theí 
five are all the regular bodies in nature, 
See TETRAHEDRON, Uc, 

The proportion of the fphere, and of the 
five regular bodies inícribed in the fame 
circle from Peter Horigon. Curfus Math, 
vol. i. p. 779. and Barrow's Euclid, lib, 
xi. | 

The diameter of the fphere being a, 
The circumference of the great. 


elt circle is — — 628318 
Superficies of the greatelt circles 314.15 
Superficies of the fphere  - 1256637 
Solidity of the fphere  - 418859 
Side of the tetrahedron - 16229 


Superficies of a tetrahedron - 4.6180 
Solidity of a tetrahedron - 0.1513 
Side ofa cube or hexahedron 1.1547 

Superficies of the hexahedron 8, | 
Solidity of the hexahedron -- 1,5306 
Side of an octahedron  - T-41421 
Superficies of the oétahedron - 6,9232 
Solidity of the octahedron  - 1.33333 
Side of the dodecahedron - 0,7136 
Superficies of the dodecahedron 10. 51462 
Solidity of the dodecahedron  2.78516 
Side of the icofihedrón -  1.OSI46 
Superficies of the icofihedron —9,5%454 
Solidity of the icofihedron '- 2.53615 
If one of thele five regular bodies were 


¿ required to be cut out of the fphere of 


any other diameter, it will be as the di- 
ameter of the fphere 2 1s to the fide of 
any one folid infcribed 1n the fame (fup- 
ole the cube 1.1547) lo 15 the diameter 
of any one fphere (luppofe 8) to 9.2376, 
the fide ofthe cube inferibed in this latter 
fphere. 
Let dr (plate COXXXI. fig. 2.) be the 
diameter of any (fphere, and! de 3 of 


cit=ab=br. Erect the perpendicular 


ae, ef, and bg, and draw de, df, er, 
fr, ander. Then will 
1. re be as the fide of the tetrahedron. 
a df is the fide of the hexahedron. 
3. deis the fide of the octahedron. 
4. Cut de in extreme and mean pro- 
portion in bh, and db will be the fide of 
the dodecahedron. 
5. Set the diameter dr up, perpendicu- 
larly atr, and from the center e, to its 
top, draw the line cg, cutting the circle 
in £. Let fall the perpendicular e 53 then 
1s b7 the lide of the icobhedron. 

REGU- 
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REGULAR Curves, fuch as proceed gra- 

gually in the fame geometrical manner, 
with regard to their curvities. See the 

article CURVE. 

REGULAR, in a monaltery, a perfon who 
has taken the vows 3 becaufe he is bound 
to obferve the rules of the order he has 
embraced. See the article Monk. 

REGULAR ¿rief, a prielt in [ome religious 

orderz in contradiltinétion toa fecular 

prielt, or one that lives in the world at 

large. See the article PRIEST. 
REGULAR places, thole contained within 
the boundary or inclofure of the convent. 
See the article CONVENT. 

REGULATION, a rule or order pre- 
leribed by a fuperior, for the proper ma- 
nagement of fome affair. 

REGULATOR of a avatch, the fmall 
[pring belonging to the ballance; ferving 
to adjuít 1ts motions, and make 1t go 
talter or flower. See WATCH. 
REGULUS, in ornithology, the name of 

'feveral birds of the motacilla-kind, as, 

1, The crelted regulus, about the fize 
of the common wren3 the head, neck, 
and back of which are of a mixed co- 

Jour of greeniíh and grey, its breaft and 
belly of a pale E lts wings va- 










riegated with black WWA yellow; the bead 
in the male is ornamented with an orange- 
coloured creft or crown; whence the 
names regulus, fryannus, Uc. 2. The 
yellow walted, —greyifh green regulus, 
without a crelt: this is a very elegant 


fpecies 5 the fides of its head are or- 
hamented with an oblong- yellow line, 
running from the eyes to the hinder 
pa of the head, See plate CCXXXI. 
18. 3, 
REGULUS, 1n chemiltry, an imperfeét me- 
—tellic lubltance, that falls to the bottom 
of the crucible, in the melting of ores, 
or impure metallic fubltances, 
This operation almolt always requires 
the addítion of fuch ingredients as take 


parts to be feparated ; that is, the men- 
ltrual virtue, by means of which one 
keeps the other in a ftate of diffolution. 
For inftance, the reguline part of anti- 
mony, and mineral fulphur, mutually 
diflolve each other, and conítitute crude 
antimony 3 nor can they be feparated by 
hrealone without deltroying the regulus: 
bútif you add jron, copper, (ilver, Efe, 
Which are more thoroughly penetrated by 
Juiphur, then tbe regulus of antimony is 
iteed of the fulphur, and being heavier 
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little bird, about the fize of the former - 


away the mutbal conneétion between the. 


] ROA 
than the additional bodies then joined to 
1t, finks to the bottom. See FLux. 
Regulus of antimony is of three kinds, 
Wiz. the regulus of antimony, fimply 
fo called, martial regulus of antimony, 
and ftellated regulus of antimony.  z. 
The firftis prepared as follows: Take 
“antimony, nitre, and crude taitar, of 
each equal parts; grind them feparately 
into a powder, then mix, and rub them: 
all together; after which, throw the 
powder by degrees into a red hot cru- 
cible, taking care to break the cruft, 
wbich forms on the furface, with an iron 
rod; when the detonation 1s over, let a 
ftrong fire be made, thatthe matter may 
How like water, then pour 1t out into a 
warm greafed cone, which is to be gently 
ftruck on the fides, that the regulus may 
feparate and fall to the bottom; when 
grown cold, let the regulus be cleaned 
from the fcoriz that lie a-top of it. 2. 
Martial regulus of antimony is thus 
made: take antimony and nitre of each 
a pound; and crude tartar halfa pound; 
and Ímall pieces of iron, halfa pound: 
heat the iron in a crucible to a white 
heat: then gradually add the other in- 
gredients, firft powdered and mixed to- 
gether, and proceed in the fame manner 
as in the foregoine procels. 3, Stellated 
regulus of antimony is made by imelt- 
ig the martial regulus feyeral times. 
with frefh nitre and tartar, 
The foregoing reguli are at prefent rare- 
ly, if ever, made uíe of in medicine: 
the emetic cups, and- perpetual- pills, 
formerly made from them, have long: 
been laid afide, as precarious and un/afe; 
but the Ícorize produced in thele feveral - 
procelles, afford medicines lefs violent, 
fome of which are in confiderable efteem. 
However, they are of ule in feveral me- 
chanic arts, and particularly in mixing 
with tin, in making pewter. See PEWTER. 
REGULUS3, in altronomy, a flar of the 
firlt magnitude, in the conltellation leo, 
called alío from its ftuation, cor Jeónis, 
or the lion's heart. ; 
Its- longitude, according to Mr. Flam- 
ftead, is 257 31 20”, and its latitude a? 
26! 38% north. o CARE 
REHABILITATION, in the civil and 
canon law, the reltoring a delinquent to 
his former condition. 
REHEARSAL, in mufice, and the drama, 
an ellay or experiment of fome compo=" 
fition generally made in private, previous 
to its reprefentation or performance in 
public, in order to render the aétors and 
ptr- 
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REL 
performers more perfeét in their parts. 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the 
aét of repaying another the expences he 
has been at on our account. 
REIN-DEER, in zoology, a fpecies of the 
cervus, with horns ramofe and cylindric, 
with their tops palmated. See the ar- 
ticle CERVUS, | 
This is a large and beautiful fpecies, 
nof inferior to the elk in fize or ftrength, 
but greatly exceeding it in form; 1tis of 
the fize of a [mall horle, Due ape IS 
exactly that of the red-deer, “Wítis a na- 
tive of the northern regions, there being 
no country lo far north as not to afford 


it, where it is of valt ule to the inhabi- 


tants, as a beaít of draught. 


—REINFORCED, or RENFORCED RING, 


of a cannon, lsthe next after the trun- 
nions, betwixt them and the touch-hole. 

REINFORCEMENT, in war, a frelh 
fupply of men, arms, ammunition, Uc. 

REINTEGRATION. 
REDINTEGRATION, 

REINS, in anatomy, the fame with kid- 
neys. See KIDNEYS, 

REINS of a bridle, are two long flips of 
leather, faltened on each fide of a curb 
or ÍnafMe, which the rider holds in his 
hand, to keep his horfe in fubjeétion. 
There is alío what is called falle reíns, 
which is a lath of leather, paíled fome- 
times through the arch of the banquet, 
to bend the horfe”s neck.- 


REINSTATING, reltoring a perfon or 


thing, to lts former ftate or condition, 

REJOINTING, in architecture, filling up 

- the joints of the ftones in buildings, 
This ought*to be performed with the 
belt mortar, as that of lime and cement, 
and lometimes with plafter, as in the 
Joints of vaults, 

REJOYNDER, or REJOINDER, in law, 
ds the defendant's aníwer to the plain- 
tiff's replication or reply. “Thus, in the 


court of chancery, the defendant puts 


in an anfwer to the plaintiff''s bill, which 
1s fometimes alío called an exception; the 
plaintiff?'s aníwer to this is called a re- 
plication, and the defendant's aníwer to 
that a rejoynder. 
See REE. 
REITERATION, the aét of repeatirs a 
thing, or doing ita fecond time, 
RELAPSE, a falling again into a danger, 
evil, or difeale, from which a períon has 
—efcaped, 
RELATION, relatio, in philofophy, the 
mutual refpeét of two things, or what 
each is with regard to the other, 
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See the article 


Jn a particular manner engaged ourat. 


REL 


The idea of relation is acquired, | 

comparing one thing with another; and 
the denominations given to the relpeg, | 
which they bear to each other, are lea | 
ed relatives, and the things them/elys 

related. ] E | 
Relations make the largeft clafs of qyy 
perceptions, fince every fingle objeét ad. 
mits of almoft innumerable comparifon; 
with others; thus, Jf we compare on 
thing with another in refpeét of bulk, 
we get the ideas of greater, lels, o 
equality; 1£ in refpeét of time, of olde 
and younger; and [o for other relations, 
which we can purfue at pleafuce, almoft 
without end; whenceit 1s ealy to con. 
ceive, how very extenfive this tribe of 
our perceptions mult be. However, here, 
as well as in the other kinds of our com. 
plex ideas, we bound ourfelves for the 
molt part to fuch comparifons, as the 
exigencies of fociety, the wants of life 
and the different profeffions of men ren. 
der neceflary; and are more or les a. 
curate in tracing out the relations of 
things, according to the degree of in. 
portance they appear to have in thel 
relpects. The relations of men one to 
another, arifing either from: the ties of 
blood, their feveral ranks and places in 
the community, ora mutual intercourl 
of good offices, being of great weisht 
and concern in the commerce of life, haye 






tention, and are therefore very minutely | 
deferibed, For the fame reafon men 
have found it neceflary, to determine as 
exactly as polfible, the various depend. 
ence of things, as thejr happinels is 
nearly conneéted with this knowledge, 
When we confider objects merely 150. 
fpect of exiítence, as either giving or 
receiving it, we come by the relative 
ideas: of cauíe and effect, which ar 
very néarly connected with the welfare 
of mankind; it being evident, that the 
feveral [chemes and purpofes of life are 
all conducted upon a previous fuppol» 
tion, that certain known caufes will hav 
their ufual regular effects, and fuch and: 
fuch actions be attended witb fuch and 
fuch  confequences. See the-artice 
CaAusE, EFFECT, and EXPERIMEN: 
TAL PHILOSOPHY... | 
But there are other relations of ti 
kind, as when we alío take in the ad: 
ditional gifts of a capacity for happinels,. 
and the means of attaining it; wbhicl 
conftitutes the relation of creator an 
creature, in the more lolenman Eeccpella 
9 ? 


REL 
bf thefe words. Again, when we cón- 
' Eder the great author of our being, not 
only as the creator of the univerle, but 
alío.as preferving and holding it together, 
dnd preliding over the prelent frame of 
things with uncontrouled dominion;3 he 
then appears under the notion of a 
inoral governor, to whom we are ac- 
countable for our actions, and the ule 
ive make of thole powers and faculties 
we derive from him. Aad thus we may, 
in lome meafure, percelve, how the mind 

«proceeds. in comparing itsideas together, 
and by what views 1815 chiefly governed 
in framing the compound notions of this 
clafs, by which It reprelents the various 
habitudes of things, da 
We fhall only aud two more oblerva- 
tions upón this fúbjeét: 1. That out 
ideas of relations are, for the molt part, 
very clear and diftinét ; for the com- 
pario, of "things together being a volun- 
ary aót of the mind, we cannot but fup- 
pole it mill be acójtiainted with its own 
Views in the comparilon; a and, of courle; 
have a clear conception of the founda- 
tion of that relation; and what is (till 
inore remarkable of the ideas of this clafs, 
they ceale not to be diftinét, eyen Shen 
the lubjeóts compared are but imperfeétly 
¿Known3 for thovgli we cannot compre- 
hend the manner of the world's being 
created, yet we find no dificulfy i in fram- 
ing the ideas the relative wotds creator 
and creature ftand for. 2. Our ideas of 
relations are among the molt important 
cohceptions of the underftanding, and 
afford ihe largelt field for (he exercile 
and improvement of human knowledge. 
See the article ICNOWLEDGE. 
Moral actions are nothing but relations, 
it being their conformity or dilag reement 
with fome rulé that makes them either 
good or bad, or indifferent3 and indeed, 
we ought carefully to diftinguiíh between 
the pofitive idea or the actión, and the 
reference 16 has to a rule. Thus, the 
taking from another what is bis, with 
out his confent, is properly called fteal-- 
ing; but that name being commonly 
underftood to fignify allo the meral 
pravity of the action, men are apt to 
condemh whatever hey. hear called (teal- 
ig asan dll action, di Hagrecihg with thé 
«fule of right: and yet the private taking 
away his fvord from,a madman, to pre- 
vent his doing .mifchief, ¡hough 1t be 
puopeniy denominated ftealing, 15.never- 
heleís agreeable to the law ofGod. See 
the articles ETHiC5 and MORALITY, 
Vo. IV, 
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Té would bé hide to go over all forte 
of relations; we bave therefore content- 
ed' ourfelves with mentioning fome of the 
molt confiderable, and fuch as may ferve 
to let us fee from whence we get our 
ideas or relations, and wherein they are 
founded. 

RELATION, among the ancient logícians; 
conftituted one of the ten categories, or 
predicaments. See CATEGORY. : 

RELATION, in geometry, Íi fignifies the fame 
with ratio, See RATIO. 

RELATION, in grammar, is the correfpond- 
ence which words have to one another in 
conftruction; 

RELATION is alío ufed for analogy. 
the article ANALOGY., 

RELATION, in law, is where two times; 
or other things, are confidered as 1f they 
were one and the lame; and by this 
the thing fublequent is faid to take its 
effect, by relation, from the time pres 
ceding: thus, in cafe ofa deed of bar- 
gain “and fale inrolled, the intollment 
íhall have relation to the deli liver thereof; 
and in our courts, a judgment has sE 
ways relation +0 the firit day of term. 


Seé 


RELATIVE, fomething relatíng to, or 
refpecting, another. See the preceding, 
article. 


1 


RELATIVE TERMS, in logic, a are words 
which imply a relation: fueh are maltet 
and fervant, buíbind and wife, e. 
ln grammar, relative words are thoíe * 
which anfwer to fome other word fore= - 
gong, called the antecedent: fuch are 
the relative pronouns, que, que, quod; 

g2c. and in engliíh, cubo, avbom, =ubich, 
$:c. The word anfwering to thefe rela- 
tives ls often únderflood as, 1 frozu 
aubom Jol mean, for, 1 hxoaw the perjon 
ubom yoll 127. podes 

RELAXATION, in medicine; Ec. the 
act of loofenine or flackening, or thé 
loofenefs and acknefs of the fibres; 

, NEFves, mulcles, re. : 

RELAXATION, In law, 1s the fame with 

relésfing. See the article RELE ASE, 

RELAY, a fupply of horfes placed on the 
road; and a appointed to be ready for a 
traveler to change, in order to náke the 
ertater expedition, a 

In hunting, relay Gignifies frefh Tets of 
dogs, or horfes; or both, placed in rea- 
dinefs, in cafe the game comes that wayy 
to be caft of, or to mount the hunters, 
in lieu of the former, which are pS 
to want refpites 

 RELaY, in tapeftry, 1s an opening: left, 

Where the colours ánd fgúres are to 
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be changed, when the piece is finifhed. bifhop, who pronounces a folemn bene, 
RELEASE, in law, 15 an inftrument in diction over th+m, On the day of tieir 
writing, by which eltates, rights, titles, tranflation, the houfesin the Ítreets thro? 
entries, actions, and other things, are which they país, are covered with tapef. 


extinguifhed and difeliarged; and fome- try: the church and altar are pompoufly 
times tuansferred, abridged, or enlarged : adorned, and the images of the (ajnts 
and, in general, it fignifies one perlon's  rangedin open view. The relics are car. 


giving up or difcharging the right or ac-  “vied in proceflion under a canopy, the 
tion he'has, or claims to have, againít clergy walking before, and the people 
another, or his lands, Ue. furrounding them with lighted tapers'¡n 
A releafe may be either in fact or in law; their hands. .Asfoon as they enter the 
a releafe in fact is where 1t 1s exprelly church, Te Deum is lung, and therelics 
declared, by the very words, as the act are fet upon the altar. Prayers are ap- 
and deed of the party; and a releafe in pointed in honour of them, anda lamp 
law is that which acquits by way of con- is left burning day and night before 
fequence, as where a feme creditor takes the place where they are afterwards de- 
the debtor to huíband. polited. 
The perfon releafing is termed the relea. RELICT, in law, the fame with widow, 
for, and he to whom the releafe is made, See the article WIDOw., 
the releafee, RELITEF, in law, a certain fum of mo- 
RELEGATION, a kind of banifhment or ney which every freehold-tenant, being 
exile, in which a perlon is fentenced. to at age, formerly paid, and in fome places 
retire to a certain place preferibed, and fill pays to his lord, on his entrance 
to continue there a certain time, or till upon the inheritance of his anceltor's 
he is recalled. lands, Ue. by the payment of which 
In Rome, relegation was a lefs fevere money the heir 15 faid to relieve, or rail 
punifhiment than deportatien, fince he again; the Jands, after they were fallen 
who was relegated, nenher lolt the rights into the fuperior”s hands, 


ofa roman citizen, nor thofe of his fa- AA perfon may hold lands of another, by 
mily, as the authority of a father over rent, and a cuftomary relief, which is 
only payable by freeholders; “and for 


his children, Fe, i 
RELICS, in the romifh cburch, the remains which the lord may diítrain, but cannot 
of the bodies or cloaths of lamts or mar- bring an action of debt, though his exe- 
tyrs, and the inftruments by which they cutors may. Thefe reliefs are, in fome 
were put to death, devoutly prelerved, - places, half a year, ora years rent, 
in honour to their memory; kifled, re- and the profits of the lands; and in 
vered, and carried in proceffion. .. - + others, double the [ame for that year. 
This is a piece of fuperftition which began RELIEF, in chancery, 1s an order fued out, 
very early in the chriftian church, and for diflolving contraéts and other aéls, 
at prefent makes no inconfiderable article on account of their being unreafonable, 
of popery. The fhrines in which they  prejudicial, or grievous3 or from lome 
are depobted are £rft (prinkled with holy other nullity, either de jure, or de facto, 
water. and folemnly bleffed, The fub- RELIEF 0f a bare, among hunters, is the 
flance of the prayer on this occafion is,  placewhere fhe goes to feed in an evening, 
that God would grant bis protection to RELI¡EF, io fculpture, See RELIEVO. 
fuch as revere the merits of his faints, RELIEVE, in a military fenfe, is to fend 
and humbly embrace their relicsz to the off thofe men that are upon duty, and to 
end that thele faitbful fupplicants may bring others to take their place: thus, to 
be guarded from the power of the devil, relieve the guard, the trenches, Ec. is to 
from thunder, plague, bad air, wild. bring frefh men upon duty, and to dil- 
heafts, aud from the hoftilities and ma- charge thole who were upon duty bt- 
chinations of men. Fore. | | 
The catacombs are an inexhaullible fund RELTEVO, or RELIEF, in Ícolpture, Ec. 
“of relics; yet it is ftill difputed who were — is the projeéture or ftanding out of a fi- 
hesperfons interred in ¿hem. See the gure, which arifes prominent from the 
CL ATACOMBE, ; ground or plan on which it is formed; 
WWlation of relics, or depoliting whether that figure be cut with the chil 
féme church, 15 performed with fe), moulded, or caft, LA 
“and ceremony. Before they There are three kinds or degrees of re- 










S% d, they are examined by the  lievo, viz, alto, baffo, and demi-relievo. 
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The alto-relievo, called alfo haut-relief, 
or high-relievo, is when the figure is 
formed after nature, and projects as much 
as the life. Baffo-relievo, baífs-relief, or 
low.-relievo, 15 when the work 1s raifed 
buta little from the ground, as in me- 
dals, and the frontifpieces of buildings; 
and particularly in the hiftories, feltoons, 
foliages, and other ornaments of friezes. 
Demi-relievo ls when one half of the fi- 
gure riíes from the plan. When, in a 
balfo-relievo, there are parts that ftand 
clear out, detached from the relt, the 
work is called a demi- bafío. 
In architeéture, the relievo or projefture 
of the ornaments, ought always to be 
proportioned to the magnitude of the 
building itadorns, and to the diftance at 
which it is to be viewed. 

RELIEVO, or REL1EF, in painting, is the 
degree of boldneís with which the figures 
feem, at a due diftance, to ftand out 
from the ground of the painting. 

Therelievo depends much upon the depth 
of the Mhadow, and the Itrength of the 
light; or on the height of the different 
colours, bordering on one anotherz and 
particularly on the difference of the 
colour of the figure from that of the 
ground: thus, when the light 15 fo dif 

poled as to make the neareft parts of the 
figure advance, and is well diffuled on 
the males, yet infenfibly diminifhing, 
and terminating in a large fpacious fha- 
dow, brought off infenfibly, the relieyo 
is laid to be bold, and the clair obícure 

vell underitood. 

RELIGION, that woríhip and homage 
which 15 due to God, confidered as our 
creator, prelerver, and moft bountiful 
benetadtor. 

As our affectionsdepend on our opinions 
of their objetts, 1t feems to be among the 
firlt duties we owe to the author of our 
being, to focm the lealt imperfeét, fince 
we cannot form perfeét, conceptions of his 
charaéter and adminiltration : for fuch 
conceptions will render our religion ratio- 
nal, and our difpolitions refined, If our 
opinions are diminutive and diltorted, 
our religion wili be fuperftitious, and our 
temper abject. Thus, if we aícribe to 
the Deity that falle majelty, which con- 
fills in the unbenevolent and [ulien éxer- 
cile of mere will or power, or fuppole 
him to delight in the proftrations of fer- 
vde fear, or as fervile preife, he will 
be worfhiped with mean adulation, and 
a profufion of compliments. IF he be 
dooked upon as a ftern and implacable 
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being, delighting in vengeance, he will be 
adored with pompous offerings, or what-- 
ever elle may be thought proper to foot 
and mollify him. —Butif we believe por2 
fect goodneís to be the character of the (u- 
preme Being, and that he loves thole who 
relemble him moft, in this, the moftami- 
able of his atiributes, the worfhip paid 
him will be rational and (ublime, and his 
worlhipers will feek to pleafe him by imi- 


tating that goodneís which they adore. 


Indeed, wherever right conceptions of the 
Deity, and his providence, prevail, when 
he is conlidered as the inexbaufled fource 
of light, and love, and joy, as acting in 
the joint character ofa father and govern- 
or, what veneration and gratitude muít 
fuch conceptions, thoroughly belteved, 
excite in the mind? how natural and de- 


—lightfal muft it be, tc one whofe heart is 


open to the perception of truth, and of 
every thing fair, great, and wonderful in 
nature, to engage in the exercifes of re- 
ligion, and to contemplate and adore 


. him, who is the firftfatr, firft great, and 


firft wonderful; in whom wildom, power, 
and goodnels dwell vitally, eflentially, 
and act in. perfect concert? what gran- 
deur is here, to fill the molt eniarged ca- 
pacity, what beauty to engage the moft 
ardent love, what a mals of wonders, in 
fuch exuberance of perfection, to 2ltonifh 
and delight the human mind, through an 
unfailing. duration! "When we confider 
the unfullied purity, and abíolute per- 
fection of the divine nature; and reflect 
on the imperfection and various blemifhes 
of our own, and the ungrateful returns 
we have, made to his goodneís, we muft 
fink, or be convinced we ought to fink, 
into the deepelt humility and proltration 
of (ou! before him, and be confcious that 
lt is our duty to repent of a temper and 
conduct/ío unworth y of our nature, and fo 
unbecoming our obligations toitsauthor; 
and to refolve and endeavour to acta wiler 
and a better part for the future, And if 
the Deity is confidered as the father of 
mercies, who loves his creatures with in- 
finite tenderneís, and, In a particular 
manner, all good men; nay, who de- 
lights in goodneís even in its moft im- 
perfect degrees; what relignation, what 
dependence, what generous confidence, 
what hope in God, and in his all-wife 
providence, mult arife in tic foul that 


“35. polleffed of fuch amiable views of 


him. We .mult further obferve, that: all 
thofe affections which regard the Deity as 
their immediate and primary obje, a7s 
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“wital energies of the feul, and conflequent- 
Jy exert themíelves into act, and, like all 
other energies, gain ftrength or greater 
activity by that exertion: itis therefore 
our duty, as well as highelt interelt, often, 
at ftated times, and by decent and folemn 
acts, to adore the great original of our ex- 
¡ftence, to expreís our veneration and love 
by a devout recognition of his perfections, 
and to evidence our gratitude by cele- 
brating bis goodneís, and thankfully ac- 
knowledging all his benefits ; by proper 
exerciles of forrow and humiliation to 
confeís our ingratitude and folly, to fig- 
nify our dependence on God, our confi- 
dence in his goodneís, and our religna- 
tion to the difpofals of his providence, 
and this not only in private, butin pub- 
lic worfhip, where the prefence of our 
Fellow.creatures and the powerful conta- 
gion of the focial affections, confpire to 


kindle and fpread the devout flame with - 


ercater warmth and energy. 
Religion is divided into natural and re- 
vealed: by natural religion is meant that 
knowledge, veneration, and love of God, 
and the practice of thofe dutiestobim, our 
Fellow-creatures, and ourfelves, which are 
difcoverable by the rightexercile of our ra- 
tional faculties,fromconfidering thenature 
and perfections of God, and our relation to 
bim and to one another, See. ETHICS. 
And by revealed religion is$ meant, na- 
tural religion explained, enforced, and 
enlarged, from the exprefs declarations of 
¿God himfelf, from the mouths or pens of 
his prophets, Efe. 1 


- 


Religion, in a more contracted fenfe, is - 


uled for that fyftem of faith and worfhip, 
which obtains in feveral countries of the 
world; and even for tbe various fects in- 
to which each religion is divided, See 
the articles PAGANISM, MAHOMETANSs, 
 JEWs, Uc. ROMAN, LUTHERANS, CAL= 
MINS ao er 
RELIGIOUS, in popilh countries, is par- 
—ticularly ufed for a períon engaged, by 
folemn vows, to the monaltic life: ora 
períon fhut up ina monaltery, to lead a 
life of devotion and aulterity, under fome 
rule or inftitution, See the articles 
MONK, Nun, Ec; 2 dE 
RELIQUARY, afhrine or caíket, where- 
“in tbe relics'of a dead faintare kept. 
RELIQUAZ, in roman antiquity, the afhes 
“and bones of the dead, that remained 
after burning their bodies; which were 
gathered up, put into urns, and after- 
wards depolited intombs, This word is 
O 
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RELL-M0UsSE, in zoology, the white bel. 
lied mus, with a blackifh back and a 
long body. See the article Mus, 
This creature is not lo thick in the body 

as the common rat, but is longer, and 
approaches in fome degree to the form of 
the wealel; the head is oblong, large at 
the upper part, but very flender at the 
Ínout; both the jaws are-equalin length 
and the upper lip 1s fplit, as in the hare; 
the teeth are long, fender, and (har ñ 
the eyes are black and prominent; the 
ears are fhort, nsked, and obtufe; the 
tail is fhort and hairy5 and the legs aye 
hort, efpecially the anterior pair. : 

REMAINDER, in law, is an eltate in 
lands, tenements, or rents, not to be en. 
joyed till after a term of years, pr anothep 
perlon*s deceafe; thus, a períon grans 
lands or tenements to one períon, for a 
term of years, or for life, and the re. 
mainder to another perfon for life, of 
in fee, | 
There is this difference between a re, 
mainder and a reverfion; in cafe of a re. 
verfion, the eltate granted, after the li. 
mited time, reverts to the grantor or his 
heirs 5 but by aremainder it goes to lome 
third perfon, ora Itranger. 

REMAINDER, in matbematics, 1s whatis 
left after taking a Jeller number out of 3 

greater. : 

REMARRYING, marrying a fecond 
time. See the article MARRIAGE. 

REMEDY, in medicine, a preparation 
applied either internally orexternally, for 

- thecureofa difeafe, See PRESCRIPTION, 

REMEMBRANCE, the fame with mes 
mory.  5te the article MEMORY. 

REMEMBRANCERS, antiently called 

—clerks of the remembrance, certain off. 
cers in the exchequer, whereof three are 
diftinguifhed by the names of the king's 
remembrancer, the lord treafurer's re- 
membrancer, and the remembrancer of 
the ficlt-fruits. The king's remembrancer 
enters in his ofhice, all recognizances ta- 
ken before the barons, for any of the 
king's debts, for appearances or oblerv- 
ing of orders; he alío takes all bonds 
for the king's debts, €7c, and makes out 
procelles thereon. He likewife ifíues pra- 
celles againitthe colleétors of the cuítoms, 
exciíe, and others, for their accounts ; 
and informations vpon penal [tatutes, are 
entered and fued in his office, where all 
proceedings in matters upon englifh bills 
in the exchequer-chamber, remain, His 

duty further is to make out the bills of 
compolitions upon penal laws, to take 
A a ts 
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É « and into his of- 

she Matement of debts 3 and into 
| dee are delivered all kinds of indentures 
and other evidences, which concern the 
affuring any lands to the crown. He, 


every y2ar, in craftino animarum, reads 


“in open court, the ftatute for election of 
herifis3 and likewife openly reads 1n 
court, the oaths of all the officers¿ when 
they are admitted. : j 
The lord treafurer's remembrancer 15 
charged to make out procefs againít all 
heriffs, efcheators, receivers, and bai- 
lifs, for their accounts. He alío makes 
out writs of fieri facias, and extent for 
debts due to the king, either in the pipe 

“or with the auditorsz and proce(fs for all 
fuch revenue as is due to the king, on ac- 
count of his tenures. He takes the ac- 
count of fheriffs; and alío keeps a. re- 
cord, by which it appears whether the 
Jheriffs or other accountants pay their pro- 
fers due at Ealter and Michaelmas: and 
at the fame time he makes a record, 
whereby the fheriffs or other accountants 
keep their prefixed days: there are like- 
wile brought into his office, all the ac- 
counts of cultomers, comptrollers, and 
accountants, in order to make entry 
thereof on record; alío all eltreats and 
amercements are certified here, Ec, 

The remembrancer of the fir(t-fruits takes 

all compolitions and bonds for the pay- 

ment of firlt-fruits and tenths; aud 
makes out procels agamit fuch as do not 
pay the lame. 

REMINISCENCE, reminifcentia, that 

power of the human mind, wbhereby it 


recolleéts 1tfelf, or calls again into its 


remembrance fuch ideas or notions as it 
had really forgot: im which it differs 
from memory, which is a treafuring up 
of things in the mind, and keeping them 
there, without forgeting them, See the 
article MEMORY, : | 
Hence memory may be confidered as a 
continual remembrance, and reminifcence 
as anuninterrupted memory. How near 
akin locver thele two faculties may Íeem, 
yet they are generally found feparated fo, 
that they who excell in the one, are ufu- 
ally defeétive in the other. 
REMINISCERE, the fecond Sunday in 
lent. See the article LenT., 
REMISSION, in phyhcs, the abatement 
of the power, or efficacy of any quality, 
1n oppofition to the increafe of the lame, 
which is called intenfion. In all quali- 
ties capable of intenfion and remiffion, 
the intenfion decreales reciprocally as the 
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fquares of the diftances from the center of 
"the radiating quality increafe. 
REMISSION, in medicine, is when a dif 
temper abates, but does not go quite off 
before it returns again, as is common in 
fevers, which do not quite intermit, 
REMISSION, inJaw, Ec, denotes the par= 
-don of a crime, or the eiving up the pu- 
nifhment due thereto, | 
REMIT, in'commerce. 


REMITTER, in law, 


REM 


To remita fum 
of money, bill, or the like, 1s to fend 


the fum of money, Ee, 


To remit is alío ufed among bankers, 
for what is ufually given a banker, or as 
it were difcounted with him, for his giv- 
ing a bill of exchange. 


REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traf- 


fic or return of money from one place ta 
another, by biils of exchange, orders, 


“or the like. 


This word is alío uled in fpeaking of the 
payment of a bill of exchange. It alío 
fignifies the fee or reward given a banker, 
both of his wages and the different value 
of the [pecies in the places where you pay 
the money, and where he remits it, 

Where a perlon 
has two titles to lands, ce. and he comes 
to fuch lands by the laft title, which, 
proving defeétive, he fhall be reftored to, 
and adjudged in, by virtue of his former 
more antient title, this 15 called remitter. 
In cafe lands defcend to a perfon, that , 
had right to them before, he fhall be re- 
mitted to his better utle, 1£ he pleafes. 
Where a tenant in tail makes a feoffment 
of land, upon condition, after whofe death, 
his ¡fue within age enters, for the condi- 
tion broken, he fhall be firt inas a te- 
nant in feé, and be remitted as heir to * 
his father: yetif the heir is of age, it 
will be no remitter to him, who 1s to 
bring his writ of formedon againít the fe- 
oftee,  Alloif a tenant in tail infeoff his 
fon or heir apparent, at that time under 
age, and afterwards dies, this 15 a remit- 
ter to the heir; but here it would be 
otherwife, were he of full age. By are- 
mitter of ¡Tue in tail, all charges on the 
land are avoided; and where a perfon is 
remitted to an eftate for life, the dower 
clalnmed by a widow may be gone; in 


which cafe alío an eltate 1s liable to be 


forfeited upon making a feolffment there- 
of, Fe, : 


REMITTITUR, in law, an entry made 


in the king's bencli, ona vrit of errors 
abating in the exchequer chamber, 


REMONSTRANC E, an expollulation or 


kumbls 


REN 
humble fupplication, addreffed to a king, 
or other fuperior, beleeching him to re- 
fleét on the inconveniences, or ill confe- 
quences of fome order, ediét, or the like, 

"This word isalío uled for an expoltulatory 

é counfel, oradvitez ora gentle and hand- 
fome reproof, made either in general, or 
particular, to apprize or correét fome 
fault, He. 

REMORA, the sucK-F1sH, in ichthyolo- 
gy, a Ipecies of echengis. See ECHENEIS. 
This fingular fil grows to about nine 
inches in length, and more than two in 
diameter in the largelt part of the body, 
which is near the head, whence 1t be- 

comes gradually fmaller to the tail; the 
back is convex, the belly flat, and the 
fides are rounded by means of the ruc- 
ture of its head. This fñíh applies itfelf 
firmly to any folid body that it pleafes ; 
and ¡is frequently found fticking to the 
bottom of fhips, and often to large fih. 
See plate COCXXX. fig. 3. 

REMOUNT, in war. To remount the 
cavalry, is to furnifli troopers or dra= 
goons with frelh horfes, inltead of fuch 

as have been killed or difabled in the 
“fervice, | | 

REMOVER, in law, is where a luit is re- 
moved or taken out of one courtinto an- 
other; and is the oppolite of remanding 
a caule, or fending it back into the fame 
court from whence it was fir(t called. 

REMPLY, in heraldry, fomething filled 
up. The term is chiefy ufed to denote 
that the chief is quite filled up with a 
Íquare piece of another colour, leaving 


only a bordure of the proper colour of 


the chief, about the faid piece. 
CCXXIX. fig. 6. 

RENAL, fomething belonging to the reins 
or kidneys. See the article KIDNEYS. 
For the renal glands, in anatomy, fee the 
article CAPSULZE ATRABILIARIA. 

RENCOUNTER, in the military art, an 
engagement of two little bodies or par- 
ties of forces; in which fenfe it ftands in 
oppolition to a pitched battle. See the 
article BATTLE. : 


See plate 


In fingle combats, rencounter is ufed by 


way cf contradiltinétion to a duel, when 
perlons tall out and fight on the fpot, 
without having premeditated the combat, 

REMCOUNTRE, or RENSNCONTEE, 1n 
heraldry, is applied to animals when they 
hew the head ín front, with both eyes, 
Se. or when the face ftands right for- 
ward, as if they came to meet the perlon. 
before them. 

RENDER, in law, fignifes to yield or re- 
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turn a thing35 and it is frequently mada 
ufe of, in the levying of a fine, which is 
either fingle, on which nothing is given 
or rendered back by the cogniltes op 
double, containing a grant or render back 
of rent, e, out of the land, to the cog= 
nifor. In another fenle of this word, it 
is oblerved, that there are fome thinos 
in a manor which lie in prender, thatis, 
which may be taken by the lord or his of. 
ficer, when they happen without any of. 
fer made by the tenant, Íuch as elcheats, 
e. and there are fome that lie in render, 
viz. luch as may be rendered or aníwer- 
ed by the tenant, as rents, heriots, and 
other fervices. 

RENDEZVOUS, or RENDEVOUS, a place > 
appointed to meet in, at a certain day 
and hour, ! Pa 

RENEALMIA, in botany, 2 genus of the 
hexandria-monogynja clals of plants, the 
corolla whereof is long, erect, and of the 
infundibuliform-kindj; the tube is of the 
length of the calyx3 the limb is fhort, 

— plane, and divided into three fegments; 
the fruit 15 an ovato-oblong capíule, 
rounded, pointed at the edge and mark. 
ed with three furrows, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cells; the 
fgeds are numerous, oblong, and have 

each a capillary plume. 

RENEGATE, or RENEGADO, a perfon 
who has apoltatized or renounced the 
chriltian faith, to embrace fome other 
religion, particularly mahometaniím, 

RENES sUccENTURIATI, in anatomy, 
the fame with the capfule atrabiliariz, 
See CAPSULAE ATRABILIARIAE, 

RENFREW, a town of Scotland, the ca. 
pital of the county of Renfrew, fituated 
on the river Clyde, forty-fix miles welt 
of Edinburgh. 

RENIFORM, fomething refembling the 
figure or -fhape of the kidneys. See the 
article KIDNEYS. 

RENITENCY, remitentia, among philo- 
fophers, that force in folid bodies, where- 
by they refilt the impulfe of other bodies, 
or re-act as much as they are acted on, 
See the article RE-ACTION, Uc. 

RENNES, a city of France, capital of 
the province of Britany, fituated on the 
river Villaine; welt long. 1% 45', north 
lat, 489 5. | 

RENNET. See the article RUNNET, 

RENT, redifús, in law, a fum of money, 
or other confideration, 1Mfuing yearly qut 
of lands or tenements, 

Rents are ufually diftinguifhed into three 
kinds, viz. rent-Íervice, a 
an 





R EN 

<rent-fec. Rent-fervice 1s where a 
Rad lands of his lerd by fealty 
and certain rent, wbilít the reverfion of 
lands continues in the grantor ; and if his 
rent be behind-hand, the landlord may 
diftrain for 1t, without any covenant, 
te. Rent-charge is where a peron, by 
deed, makes ovér his elftate in fee-tail, 
or for term of life, where the whole in- 
terelt does país; yet, by the fame deed, 
referves to himfelf a fum of money, to 
be paid him yearly, with a claule there- 
in, impowering him to diítrain in cafe of 
non-payment, Rent-[ec, ora dry-rent, 
ss that which a perfon, making over his 
eftate by deed, relerves yearly to be paid 
him, without any clauíe of diftreís con- 
tained'in the deed. ' ina 
Tothele may be added a rent referved on 
Jeafes at will, called rents difltrainable of 
common right: but this rent 15 due by 
the poffefion oniy, which therefore mult 
be proved;3 whereas in leafes for years 
¿he rent becomes due on the contract, and 
the leffee muít pay the fame, though he 
never enters on the land. A perfon may 
alío hold a rent by prefcription, as where 
he and his anceítors have been fesfed 
thereof, and uled to diftrain for it, when 
ió arrears, Te. 

RENTAL fignifes a roll in'which the rents 
of manors are let down,: in order for the 
lord's bailiff, thereby to colleét the fame. 
It contains the lands let to each tenant, 
with their names, and the leyeral rents 
ariing. ) 
RENTERING, in the manufactories, the 
fame with fine-d.awing. Ste the article 
Fine-DR AWING. 
RENVERSE?, INVERTED, in heraldry, is 
when any thing is fet with ihc head 
downwards, or contrary to lts natural 
way of ftanding. Thus, a chevron ren- 
veríé, is a chevron with the point down- 
wards, They ule alío the lame term 
when a bealt is laid on its back. 
RENUENTES, in anatomy, a pair of mul 
cles of the head, thus'called as being 
antagonifts to the annuentes, and lerving 
to throw the head backwards.  - 
RENUNCIATION, renmunciatio, the act 
of renouncingy abdicating, or relin- 
quihng any right, real or pretended. 
Renunciations are fometimes! expreís, 'as 
by contraéts, Ec. fometimes tacit, as by 
contrary aéts. To renoúnce an inherl- 
- fance, community, Ec. is to país: a 
folemn aét before a notary or public of- 
ficer, whereby a períon declares he will 
not intermeddle in an inheritance 0r' pro= 
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fit in a company, but furrenders his paré- 
and quits all pretenfions. | 


REP 


REPAÍRING, or REPARATION, repa- 
ratio, the aétof retrieving, mending, or 


eltablifhing a building or oiber work da- 


maged or gone to decay. In refpeét to 
reparations, if a tenant or leflee coye= 
nants that from and after the amend= 
ment of the tenements by the leffor he 
will, at his own charge, keep and leave 
them in repair, in that cale the lellee is 
not obliged to do the fame until the leffor 


has firít made good the reparations; and 


R 


heré if 'a houlfe be well repaired at firft, 
when the leafe began, and afterwards 
decays, 16 1s faid the landlord mult putit 
in repair before the tenant is bound to 
keep it (o. 


EPARATIONE FACIENDA, is a TE 


that lies in divers cales, one of which is 
where there are tenants 1n common or 
joint tenants of a mill or houfe that is 
fallen to decay, and one of them is wil- 
ling to repair the fame, but the others 


will not, im wbich cafe the party that is 


R 


willing to repair it Shall bave this writ 
agalnít the perfons refufing. —Alfo ifa 
períon has:a palflage over a bridge, and 
another ought to repair the fame, but fuf= 
ters. it to decay, Ue. this writ lies; 


EPARTEE,orREePARTY, aready (mart 


reply, elpecially in matters of wit, hu- 
mour, or raillery. e 


REPARTITION, a dividing or fharing 


a thing a lecond time. 


REPAST, a meal'or refeñlion taken at a 


a 


R 


ftated hour, | 
In our old law-books it 1s particularly 
uled for: a meal's meat given to fervile 


tenantswlúle atwork for their lord. 
EPEALING, in law, the revoking or 
«annulling of a ftatute, cor the like. 


See 
ABROGATION and REVOCATION. 
No act ot parliamentfhall be repealed the 


'famefeffion in which itwas made, A decd 


or will may be repealed for a part, and 
ftand good for the reít.. Its held that 


a pardon of felony may be repealed on 


difproving the fuggeltion thereof, 


REPEAT, in mufic, a character hewing 


that what'"was Jaít played or lung mutt 
be repeated or gone overagain. Seethe 
article REPETITION. e 
The repeat lerves inftead of writing the 
fame thing twice over: there are two 
kinds of repeats, the great and (mall ; 
the firitis a double bar dotted on'each 
fide, or a double bar dotted in the mid- 
dle, .or two parallel lines drawn per- 
pendicularly acroís the (taff, with :dots 

| ed. 


oe 


EP 
ón either hand. The form of which 
may be feen under CHARACTER fx 2214/c, 
This fhews that the preceding [train is 
to be repeated, thatis, 18 1t be near the 
beginning of the piece, all hitherto fung 
or played is to be repeated; or 1f to- 
wards the end thereof, all from fuch ano- 
ther mark. In gavots we ufually find 
the repeat at about a third part of the 
piece, In miñutes, botees, courants, 
Ec. towards the end, or in the laft Ítram : 
lome make this a rule, that 1f£ there be 

-dots on each fide of the bars, they direct 
a repetition both of the preceding and 
following (trains; 1f there be only dots 
on one fide the ltrain, that fide alone is 

_to be [lung or played over agam; he 
£mall repeat is when fome of -the Jaft 
meafures of a ftrain.are to be repeated. 
This 15 denoted by a charaéter let over 
the place where the repeat begins (lee 

CHARACTER ¿a mufc) and continues to 
the-end of the ftrain. | 

REPEATING WATCHES. See WATCH. 

REPEHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 

Gituated eight miles north-weltof Norwich, 

REPELLENTS, in medicine, remedies 
which drive back a morbid humour into 
the malís of blood from whichfit was un- 
duly fecreted. “To underftand. rightly, 

«fays Quincy, the operation of repellents, 


1t may be oblerved, that thele are medi- 


cines which prevent fuch an aflux of a 
fluid to any particular part as would 
ralfe itinto a tumour;z but to.know how 
this may be effeóted, we mult advert, 
that all tumours arife either from an 
¡increale in the velocity or-quantity of 
the fluids, ora weakneís in lome parti- 
cular part; and fometimes both concur. 
An increafe in the velocity of the fluids 
makes them more forcibly pufh againít 
and diftend all the parts in their circuit. 
If, therefore, any part be unequally 
prefled or relaxed by external imjuries, 


that will be more elevated than:any other, - 


and for want of equal refiftance with the 
relt of the body, will at length receive 
fuch a quantity of fluid as will raife it 
into a tumour, efpecially if any -of its 
vellels be obftruéted;  becaufe the pro- 
trufion of freíh matter a tergo, will con- 
tinue to add thereto until the part is 
upon the utmoft ftretch, and can hold no 
more. In this cafe all thole means are 
faid to be repellent which check the 
growth of the tumour, and affift the re- 
fluent blood in taking up the obltruéted 
matter, and wafhing it agalm into the 
common fiream. Thisintention ischiefly 


_aníwered by evacuation and reyulion¿ REPETITION, in mufic, denotes a 
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At foonsr turns into pus, and then comes 


REP 

for whatever leflens the quantito 80 
fluid, will diminih the ¡só a 

tumified part. A medicine comes toibe | 
repellent by confiítine of fuch Cubil 
parts as may tranímit fome of then 
through the pores, and help to tende; 

the obftriiéted matter more fúid, fo that 
¡t comes the more ealy to be loofened; 
and fall again into the citculating cuy. 
rent But in this cafe there isa hazard 
of fuch things likewife putting the qy. 
ftruéted húmour into a ferment; whereby 





under thé denominatión of fUppuratives 
or ripeners, "What, therefore, in (hi 
molt ftriét fenfe, is to be reputed a re. 
peller, 1s that which altringes and ftreng. 
thens the part lo as to male it refiíh are 
fuch lodgment, Thele are fuch whof 
qualities are molt manifelt in their cold. 
nels and diyimg properties ¿ but there ate 
fo few inftances wherein bandage is not 
better than any-fuch application; that 
very little comes to be iifed for that pur, 
pofe. In heemorrhages and oufings out 
of feram, fo as to deform the Íkin, fm. 
ples of this nature moftly take place, 


- which anfwer their ends by aftringing the 


fibres, whencethofe apertures are fo clofed 
asnot to admit through them afterwardi 
any fuch fluid. See "Pumour, Ec, 


The molt remarkable in the clafs of re. 


pellents are the white of an egg, tlie lapis 
calaminaris, litbarge of gum, red-lead; 
tutty, pampholyx, houfe-leek, putty, and 
cowweb. See thearticle EcG, Ec. 


REPELLING POWER, vis repellens, in phys 


fics, See the article REPULSION. 


REPERCUSSION, in mechanics, See thé 


R 


article REFLECTION. 
EPERCUSSION, in mufic, a frequeñt ré: 
petition of the fame found. See the ar: 
ticle REPETITION, : 
This often happens in the modullation, 
where. the effential chords of each mode 
of the harmonical triad «are to be firuck 
oftener than the relt : and of thefe three 
chords the two extremes, 7. £. the final 
and the predominant one (which are 


* properly there percufiions of each mode) 


REPERTORY, 


oltener than the middle one. 

repertorium, a place 
wherein things are orderly difpofed, lo 
as to beeafly found when wanted. “Fhe 


¿Indices of books are repertories, Mewing 


R 


where the matters fought for are treated 
of. Common-place books are alfo kinds 
Of repertories. 

EPETITION, repetitio, the reiterating 
of an action. e 
rejterat= 


m8 


RÍFEYP. 


ing over again,the lame part 





ing or play 


ftrain, partofa (train, or double (train, 
Et. The repetition 15 denoted by a 


fo as to expreís the various circumitances 
ofa repeat. See the article REP—PEAT. 


dl 
of a compolition, whether it bea whole 


charadter called a repeat, which is varied. 


REP 

reflourees whence a períon is ineommode 
ed with a repletion. 

Kepletion 15 fometimes' alía uled where 
the ftomach is overloaden with too much 
eating or drinking, The phybcians hold 

all repletion to be prejudicial, butthat of 
bread is ofall others the worlt, 


When the fong ends with a repetition of REPLETION, in the canon law, is where 


the firlt ftrain, or part of 1t, the repeti- 
tion is denoted by de capo, or D. C. 12. e. 
from the beginning. ; ; 
Repetition or reply is alío ufed in mufic 
when after a little filence one part repeats 
orruns over the fame notes, the fame in- 
tervals, the fame motions, and, in a word, 
the fame fong which a frít part had al- 
ready gone over during the filence of this, 
and is nearly the fame with figure, See 
FIGURE and IMiTATION. 
Repetition, or reply, is alío a doubling 
trebling, Ec. of an interval or reitera- 
tion of fome confonance or diflonance, 
asa fifteenth is a repetition of the octave, 
3, £ double oétave, or fecond oítave. See 
the articles OCTAVE and ÍNTERVAL, 
REPETITION, in rhetoric, a figure which 
gracefully and emphatically repeats ei- 
—ther the lame word, or the lame feníe in 
different words. o 
In the ufe of this figure care is to be ufed 
that we run not into infipid tautologies, 
nor affeét a trifling found and chime of 
infignificant words. All turns and re- 
petitions are fo that do not contribute to 
the flrength and luftre of the difcourfe, 
or at leaft one of them. The nature 
and delign of this figure is to make desp 
imprefiops on thoíe we addrels. Itex=- 
prelles anger and indignation, full affur- 
ance of what we afirm, and a vehement 
concern for what we have efpouled. 
REPLANTING, in gardening, the aét of 
planting a fecond time. See PLANTING. 
REPLEADER, replacitare, im law; is to 
plead over again _ what was once pleaded 
before. : | 
REPLEGIARE,. in law, fignifies to re- 
_deem a thing taken or detained by ano- 
ther, by putting in legal (ureties. 
REPLEGIARE DE AVERIIS, 182 writwhich 
is brought by him whofe cattle is dif- 
trained or impounded for any caufe by 
another perfon, ¿on fecurity being given 
to the fheriff to profecute or anfwer the 
aétion atlaw. 
REPLETION, in: medicine, a plenitude 
or plethora. See PLETHORA. 
Repletion is more dangerous than inani- 
tion. Bleeding and dist are ¡he great 
YoL;,1Y, | 


the revenue of a benefice or benefices ig 
fufficient to fill or occupy the whole righg 
or title of the graduate who holds them. 
V here there is a repletion, the party can 
demand no more by virtue of hig de= . 
—grees. In England, where benefices are 
not appropriated to degrees, repletion, 
ftriétl y Speaking, has no place, 


REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on 


a diltreís, by which the firlt pollellor has - 
his. goods reftored to bim again, on his 
giving fecurity to the fheriff that he wi] 
purfue bis aólion againft the party dis 
ftraining, and return the goods or cattle, 
if the taking them hall be adjudged 
lawful. | 

In a replevin the perlon diftrained bes 
comes plaisntiff, and the perfon diltraine 
ing is called the defendant er avowant, 
and his juftification an avowry. 

At the common law replevins are by 
writ, either cut of the king"s bench or 
common pleas ; but by ftatute, they. are . 
by plaintinthe fheriff's court, and court= 
baron, for a perlon's more (peedily ob» 
talning the goods diftrained, ) 
Ifca plaimt in replevin be removed into 
the court of king's bench, €c. and the 
plaintiff makes default and becomes non- 
Suit, or judgment is given againít bim 
the defendant in repleyin fhall have the 
writ of retorno habendo of the goods 
taken in diftreís. See REPLEVY. 


REPLEVISB, in law, fignifñies to admit 


one to mainprife upon furety, 
article MAINPRISE, 
REPLEYY, in law, 1s a tenant's brings 
ing a writofreplevin, or replegiari faclas, 
where his goods are taken by diftrels for 
rent; wbich muít be done within five 
days after the diftrefs, otherwife at the 
five days end, they are to be appraifed 
and fold. 2 WWW. and M. c. 5. 
This word is alío ufed for bailing a pere 
fon, as in ihe cafe of a homine replee 
siando. 


See thg 


REPLICATION, in logic, the affuming 


or ufing the fame term. tyice ¡a the fam 
propolition. | 
REPLICA'TION, in the courts of common 
law, fignifies 2n exception or anfwer made 
15 B ) me Ey. 


e 


RE 
by the pla 'ntiff to the defendant's plea; 
in the court of chancery, 1tis what the 
complainant replies to the defendants 
anfwer. 

REPORT, the relation made upon oath, 


by ofticers or perfóns appointed to viíit,* 


examine; or eltimate the itate, expences, 
Ec. ofany thing, 

REPORT, in law, is a public relation of 
cales judicially argued, debated, refolved 
or adjudged in any of the king's courts 
of juítice, with the caufes and reafons of 

' the fame, as delivered by the judges. 
Alío when the court of chancery, orany 
other court, refers the ftating of a cafe, 
or the comparing of an account to a ma- 
ler of chancery, or other referee, his cer- 
tificate thereon is called a report, 

REPOSE, in poetry, Ec. the fame with 

—reltand paufe. See REsT, Ec. 

REPOSE, in pamting, certain mafles or 

«large affemblages of light and fhade, 
which being well conduéted, prevent the 
confufion of objegls and figures, by en- 
caging and fixing the eye lo es it cannot 
aitend to the other parts of the painting 
for fome times and thus leading 1t to 
confider the feveral groups gradually, 
proceeding, as it were, from ftage to 
tape. y 

REPOSITORY, a Rone houfe, or place in 
which things are laid up, and preferved. 
In this lenfe we lay, the repolitory of the 
royal fociety. See Museum. 

REPRESENTATION, in the drama, the 
exhibition of a theatrical piece, topether 

o swith the fcenes, machines, Se. 

REPRESENTATIVE, one who perlo- 
nates or fupplies the place of another, 
and 1s Invelted with his rigbt and autho- 
rity. Thus the hboufe of commons 'are 
the reprelentatives of the people in par- 
liament. See PARLIAMENT. 

REPRIEVE, or RePRIVE, in law, is ful- 
pending or deferring the execution of the 

law upon a prifoner for a certain time; 

cora warrant from the king for deferring 
the execution of a perfon condemned, 

Every judee, who has the power of pal- 
ling fentence on criminals, has alfo the 

- powertoreprieve them: butin London, 
no perfon conviéted of felony can be re- 
¿prieved without the kings warrant, 
However, where a woman is condemned 
for treafon or felony, and, upon plead.. 
ing her belly, is found to be quick with 
child, execution is of courle refpited, and 
the woman bécomes reprieved till her de- 
very : but this favour can only he grant- 
ed once, “The execution ul oHenders 


$ 
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RED 
is frequently ftayed by reprieve, upon 
condition of tranfportation, Eras 

REPRISALS, a right which princes claim 
of taking from their enemies any thin 
equivalent to what they unjultly detain 
from them, | PA 
Reprifals is alío ufed fora letter of marque 
granted by a prince to his fubjeéót. See 
the article MARQUE. 

REPRISE, or REPRIZE, at lea, isa mer. 
chant-fhip which, after its being taken 
by a corlair, privateer, or other enemy, 
1sretaken by the oppolite party. 

If a velfel thus retaken has been twenty. 
four hours in the pofleffion of the enemy, 
it is deemed a lawful prize; butif it be 
retaken within that time, it is to be re 
ftored to the proprietor, with every thing 
therein, upon his allowing one third to - 
the veflel who made the reprife. Alí ¡f 
the reprife has been abandoned by the 
enemy, either in a tempelt or from any 
other caufe, before it has been led into 
any port, it is to be reltored to the pro- 
prietor, . 

REPRIZES, in law, are deduétions or 

payments annually made out of a manor 
or lands; asrent-charges, penfions, an- 
nuities, Dc. : ! 

REPROBATION, in theology, a decree 
by which God is fuppofed either from all 
eternity, or from the creation of the 
world, to confign over to eternal milery 

the greatelt part of mankind, and to [aye 

none of the human race, except thole 
whom he made the heirs of glory by 
election, 
Cafuilts diftinguiíh two kinds of repro- 
bation, politive and negative. Politive 
reprobation,.1s that by which God is fup- 
pofed to create men with a politive and 
ablotute refolution to damn them eter- 
nally : and negative reprobation, 1s that 
whereby God, though he creates all men 
vwtbh a fincere defire to lave. them, and 
furnifhes them with all the neceflary, 
means of falvation, lo that all may be 
faved that will; yet lees there are feveral 
who will not do it, with the aids he fhall 
afford them, and [ees at the fame time, 
they would do it with certain other aids, 
which he fees, but will not give them, 

REPRODUCTION, the aét whereby a 
thing 15 produced anew, or grows a 
fecond time, 

The reproduétion of feveral parts of lob- 
lters, crabs, Ec. is one of the greateft 

- curiofities in natural hiltory. It leemsy 
indeed, inconfiftent with the modern fyf- 
tem of generation, which fuppoles the, 
animal 


animal to be wholly formed in the egg 5 
that, in lieu of an organical part of an 


animal cut off, another (hould arife per-. 


fectly like 1t:: the fact, however, 15 too 
well attelted to be denied. The legs of 
lobíters, Fc. confilt each of five articula- 
tions¿ now when any of thelegs happen 
to break, by any accident, as by walk- 
ing, Se. which frequently happens, the 
fracture is always found to be at the 


future near the fourth articulation; and: 


what they thus lote, is exactly repro- 
duced in fome time afterwards;- that 
is, a part of the leg fhoots out, confift- 
ing, of four articulations, the firít where- 


of has two claws, as before; lo that the 


loís is entirel y repaired. 

If the leg of a lobíter be broken off by 
defign at the fourth or fifth articulation, 
what is thus broke off is always repro- 
duced. But, if the fraéture be made in 
the firit, fecond, or third articulation, 
the reproduétion is not fo certain. And 
itis very lurprizing, that, ¿f the fracture 
be made at theíe articulations, at the 
end of two or three days, all the other 
articulations are generally found broke 
off to the fourth, which, it is fuppoled, 
is done by the creature itfelf, to make 
the reproduétion certain, The part re- 
produced is not only perfectly fimilar to 
that retrenched, but alío, in a certain 
Jpace of time, grows equal to it. Hence 
¡tis that we frequently lee lobíters, which 
have their two large legs unequal, in all 
proportions.. And, if the part repro- 
duced be broken off, a flecond will fuc- 
ceed. 
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of an augre, to bore its paffage into the 
earth.  Tts-reptile motion might alío be 


explained by a wire wound on a cylin= 


der, which when fl:pped of, and one 
end extended and held falt, will bring. 
the other nesr to it, So the esrth-worm 
having Miot out and extended his body 
(which is, with a wreathing) 1t takes 
hold by thele fmall feetit bath, avd fo 
contraéts the binder part of its body. 
Dr. Tylon adds, that when the fore- 
part of the body is Mretehed out, and ap- 
plied to a plane ata diltance, the bind 
part relaxiog and fhortening is eally 


drawn towards itas a center. + ' epa 


lts feet are dipoled io a quadruple row 


the whole length of the worm, with 


whicb, as with lo many hooks, itfaltens 
down lometimes this and lfometimes that 
part of the body to the plane, and at 
the fame time ftretches out or drags after 
tt another, 
The creeping of ferpents is effeéted after 


a fomewhat different manner; there be-- 


ing a difference in their (truéture, in that 
thele lalt have a compages of bones arti- 
culated together. | | 

The body here is not drawn together, 


butas 1t were complicated ; part of itbe- 


mg applied on the rovgh ground, and 


the reft ejaculated and hot fromit, which, 


being [et on the ground in its turn, brings 
the other afier it. The fpine of the back 
varioully- wreathed has the fame effeét 
Jn leaping, as the joints in the feet of 
other animals; they make their l£aps by 
means of muícles, and extend the plice 
or folds, 


REPTILES, in natural hiftory, a kind of REPTILE is alío uled, by fome botanical 


“animals denominated from their creeping 
or advancing on the belly. Or reptiles 
are a genus of animals and infects, 
which, inftead of feet, reft on one part 
of the body, while they advance forward 
with the relt. 
Such are earthworms, fnakes, caterpil- 
lars, Efe, Indeed, molt of the clafs of 
reptiles have feet; only thofe very [mall, 
and the legs remarkably fhort in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the body. 
Naturalifts oblerve a world of artful con- 
trivance for the motion of reptiles. Thus, 
particularly in the earth-worm, Dr, Wil- 
lis tells us, the whole body is only a 
chain of 'annular mulcles; or, as Mr. 
Derham fays, 1t is only one continued 
ípiral muícle, the orbicular fibres where- 
of being contrafted, render each ring 
narrower and longer than before; by 
which means it is enabled, like the worm 


REPUL5SION, 


writers, to fignify plants which creep 
upon the earth, unleís fultained by fome 
other plant, prop, e. As cucumbers, 
melons, the vine, Fe. 


REPUBLIC, refpublica, commonwealth, a 


popular Ítate or government; ora naticn 
where the people have the government in 
their own hands. : 


REPUBLIC of letters, a pbrafe ufed collec» 


tively of the whole body of the people of 
fiudy and learning, | 


REPUDIATION, repudiuin, in the civil 


law, the aét ot divorcing. See DIVORCE. 


property in bodies, whereby, 1f they are 
placed juík beyond the fphere of each 
other”s attraction of cohefion, they mu- 
tually fly from each other, 

Thus if an oily fubítance, lighter than 


water, be placed on the furface thereof, 


orifa piece of iron be laid upon mer- 
16 B2 


repuifio, 31m phylcs, that 


Gurya 


ma, 
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tury; the furface of the fitid will be de- 


prelfed about the body lzid on it: this. 


depreflion 1s manifeftly occañoned by a 
tepelling power in the bodies, which 
hinders the approach of the fuid towards 
them. But itis poflible, in fome cafes, 
to preís or force the repellina bodies into 
the fphere of one anothei"s attraétion ; 
¿nd then they will mutvally tend toward 
each other, as when we mix oil and 
water till they incorporate. : 
Dr. Knight defines repulfion to be that 
caule which makes bodies mutually en- 
deavour to recede from each other, with 
different forces, at different times 3 and 
that luch a catife exilts in nature, he 
thinks evident for the following reafons, 
+, Becatíe all bodies are eleéirical, or 
capable of being made fo3 and it is well 
known, that eleétrical bodies both attraét 
and repel. z. Both atiraétion and re- 
—pulfion are very confpicuous in all mag- 
netical bodies, 3. Sir Ifaac Newton has 
. Shewn from experiments, that the fur- 
faces of two convex glafles repel each 
other. 45 The fame great philofopher 
has explained the elafticity of the air, by 
fuppoling its particles mutually to repel 
- each other, 5. The particles of light 
are, in part at leaft, repelled from the 
furfaces of all bodies. 6. Laftly, it feems 
highly probable, that the particles oflight 
imutually repel each other, as well as the 
particles of air. e : 
The fame gentleman afcribes the cauíe 
of repulfion, as well as that of attrac- 
tion, to the immediate effeét of God's 


will; and as attraétion and repulíion are. 


tontraries, and con/eguently cannot, at 
the fame time, belong to the fame fub- 
ftance, the doctor fuppofes there are in 
nature two kinds of matter, one attrac- 
ting, the other repelling ; and that thofe 
—partccles of matter which repell each 
other, are fubjeét to the general law of 
attraftioh in refpeét of other matter. A 


wepellent matter being thus fuppofed, 
equally difperfed through the whole uni- * 


verle, the doctor attempts to account for 
imany natural phenomena by means 
thereof, He thinks lightis notbing but 
this repellent matter put into violent yi- 
brations, by the repellentcorpufcles which 
tompole the atmofphere of the fun and: 
ftars ¿ and thatj therefore, we have nó 
sealon to believe they are gulphs of fire, 


but, like the reft of the heavenly bodies, - 


inhahitable worlds. From the fame prin- 
tiples, he attempts to explain the nature 
OÍ fire and heat, the various pheenomena 
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they would otherwife be. 
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of the magnet, and the caule of the ya, 
riation of the needle: and, indeed, it ¡a 
difficult, 1f not impoffible, by the doc. 
trine of attraétion alone, to account for 
all the pheenomena obfervable in experi. 
ments madé with magnets, which ma 
now be lólved by admitting this doftrine 
of a repellent fluid; but whether ¡t wj]j 
be fufhicient to account for all the par. 
ticular phenomena of nature, which are 
the proper telts of an hypothefis, time and 
experience alone mult determine, 
The doétor allo endeavours to 1h ew, that 
the attraclions of cohefon, gravity and 
magnetifm are the fame, and thát by 
thele two aétive princrples, iz. atrrac- 
tion and repulíion, all the phaznomena of 
nature may be explained ; but as his in: 
genious treatife on this fubjeét is laid 
down in a feries of propofitions, all con. 
nected together, it would be impefñble 
to do juíticé to his arguments, without 
tranfcribing' the whole: we fhall there. 
fore refer the curious to the book itfelf, 
According to 'sGravefande and others, 
when light is reflected from a polifhed 
Tpherical furface, the particles of light do 
not ftrike upon the folid parts, and [o re. 
bound from them ; but are repelled from 
the furface, at a (mall diftance before they 
touch it, by a power extended all over 
the (aid polifhed furface, And Sir Iíaac 
Newton oblerves, that the rays of licht 
are alío expelled by the edges of bodies, 
as they país near them fo as to make 
their hhadows, in fome cafes, larger than 
See 'sGravel- 
ande's Introd. P.I, n* 40 to 44. and 
Sir lfaac Newton's Optics, B, 11. P. 111. 
prop. 8. and B, ITT, P..L. where this res 
pulíive force1s illultrated from other phe- 
nomena. 


REQUENA, a town of New Caltile, forty- 


five=miles weft of Valencia. 


REQUEST, in law, a fupplication or pe- 


tition preferred to a prince, or to a court 
of juítice; begging relief in fome confti- 
enable cales where the common law 
grants no immediate redreís, 


Court of REQUESTS, an antient court of 


equity, Inítituted about the nineteenth 
ses of Henry VII, See Courr. 

n the fortieth and forty-firít years of 
queen Elizabeth, it was adjudeed upon 
folemn argument, in the court of com- 
mon-pleas, that the court of requelt was 
then no court of equity. 


REQUIEM, in the romifh thurch, a male. 


fung for the reít of the foul of a perlon 
deccaled. See the article Mass. 


RESAR» 





RES 
'eASARCELE'E, in heraldry, is where'a 
lender crofs is charged upon another, as 
reprefented in plate COCXXXTL fig. 4: 
RESCEIT, receptio, in law, an admiflion 
or receiving of a third perlon to plead bis 
right, in a caule formerly commenced 
between the other two. 1 
 RESCHET, the capital of the province of 
Gilan, in Perfia, fituated on.the fouth- 
welt coaft of the Calpian fea. 
RESCISSION, refcifio, 10 the civil law, an 
aftion intended for the annulling, or [et- 
ting afide, any contraét, deed, Ue. 
RESCOUS, or RESCUE, in law, an ille- 
al taking away and [etting at liberty a 
—diftreís taken; or a perfon arrefted, by 
procefs, orcouríe of law, See the article 
DISTRESS, e. 
Relcous, in matters relating to trealon, 
“isdeemed treafon;3 and in matters con- 
-cerning felony, is felony. : 
RESCRIPT, +eferipticn, an aníwer deli- 
 vered by an emperor, ora pope, when 
confulted by particular perfons, on fome 
dificult queltion, or point of law; to 
ferve as a decifion thereof, | 
| RESEARCH, a ferutiny, or diligent en- 
quiry into any thing. 
RESEARCH, in mulic, isa kind of prelude 
or voluntary played on the organ, Uc. 
whereín the performer leems to fearch or 
look out for the ftrains and touches of 
harmony, which he is to ufe 1n the regu- 
lar piece to be played afterwards. - See 
the article PRELUDE. 
RESEARCHING, in fculpture, the re- 
pairing of a calt figure, Te, with proper 


—tools¿ or the finihing it with-art and 


txaétnels, fo 


: , fo as the minutelt parts may 
be well defined. pod: : 


'RESEDA, BASE-ROCKET, in botany, a 
genus of polyandria-trigynia clafs of 


plants, the corolla ot which confiíts of 

certain vnegual petals, fome one of which 

ls always femitrifid 3 and its fruit is a 

gibhofe and angulated capfule, contain- 
mg one cell, with numerous kidney- 

—haped feeds. ) | 

RESERVATION, in law an aétion or 
claufe whereby fomething is referved, or 
fecured to one's (elf, 


| Mental RESERVATION, a propofition which: 


—Striclly taken, “and according to the na- 
tural import of the terms, 1s falíe ¿ but, 
3 qualified by fomething concealed in the 
mind, becomes true, ; 
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Mental relervations are the great refugé 


of religious hypocrites, who ufe them to 


accommodate their confciences with their 
interelts; the jelnits are zealous advo= 


a 


REIS. 
cates for mental refervations; yet are 
they real lyes, as including an intention 
to deceive. PE 

RESERVE, in law, the fame with relerva- 
tion, See the article RESERVATION. 

Body of RESERVE, or corps de RESERVE, in 
military affairs, the-third or laít line of 
an army, drawn up for battle; fo called 
becaule they are relerved to fuliain the 
relt, as occalion requires; and not to 
engage, but jó cale of necelfity. 

RESERVOIR, a place where water is col- 
leéted ani referved, in order to be con- 
veyed to diftant places through pipes; or 
fupply a fountain, orjet d'eau. | 

RESET, in law, the receiving or bar- 

—bouring an outlawed perfon. . See the ara 
ticle OUTLAWRY. po | 

RESIDENCE, in the canon.aand common 
law, the abode of a perfon¿ or incum= 
bent, upon his benefice5 and his affiduity 
in attending on the fame. 

RESIDENT, a public minifter, who ma- 
nages the affairs of a kingdom or ftate, 
ata foreign court. , | 
They area clafs of public minifters in- 
ferior to ambaffadors or envoys; but, 
like them, are under the protection of 
the law of nations. AA 

RESIDENTIARY, refidentia) ius; a canon 
Inftalled into the privileges and profits of. 
refidence. lA 

RESIDUAL FIGURE, in geometry, the 
figure temaining after fubtracting a leffer 
from a greater. : > 

RESIDUAL ROOT, 1n algebra, a roptcom- 
poled of two parts or members, coná 
nected together by the en—=, 

Thus x—y isa refidual root, fo called, 
becaufe its value is no more than the dif- 
ference between. its parts x and y. : 

RESIDUE, refiduum, the remainder or ba- 
lance of an account, debt, or obligation. 

RESIGNATION, in the canon law, the 
furrendering a benefice into the hands of - 
the collator, or bifhop. 

RESIGNEE, 1n law, the períon to whon 
a thing is refigned. ca E 

RESIN, in natural hiftory, a vifcid juice 
ouzingeither fpontaneou/[ly, orby incifión, 
from leveral trees, as the pine, fir, Ec, 
For the difference between refins and 
gums, fee the article Gum. 

Natural relns are either folid or fBuíd, 
Of the folid relins, fome are uled more 
frequently in medicine, as ltorax, ben- 
jamin, maltich, olibanum, elmi, lac, 
dragons-blood, and camphor; and others 
more rarely, as anime, copal, caranna, 
tachamahaca, laudanum, landarach, Le, 
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ee the articles STORAX, BENJAMIN, Tc, 
The liquid raifins, ufed in medicine, are 
les numerous, viz. balíam of gilead, of 
peru, of tolu, of capivi, turpentine, li- 
quid amber, and Jiquid florax, See the 
articles BALsAM, TUuRPENTINE, Uc. 
¿All relins are uled, more or leís, in all 
officinal plalters; both as being ripeners 
and drawers, and becaufe they give a 
due confifltence and tenacity. 

The refins of vegetables may be prepared 
nearly in the fame manner as extraóts, 
by ufing reótifñied (pirit of wine inítead of 
water: for fuch a fpiritis the only pro- 
per menftruum that will diffolve.the 
erofíer refinous matter of vegetables, as 
water is of the mucilaginous and [aline 
parts; yet theíe principles are lo intl- 
mately combined in almoft all plants, 
that whichever of thefe liquors is applied 


at firíft, 1t will take vp a portion of what - 


35 direétly foluble only in the other: 
hence fundry vegetables, extremely re- 
finous, and who/e virtues conhift chiefly 
3n their refin, afford nevertheleís very 
culeful extracts with water, though not 
equal to thofe obtained by a prudent ap- 
plication of fpirit. See EXTRACT. 
- The indiffolubility of pure refins inaque-. 
-o0us fluids, and their tenacious quality 
by which they ltick to the coats of the 
inteítines, occafion gripes and other in- 
conveniencies; flo that it is not fafe to 
give them alone: the better way of fit- 
ting them for internal ule, is by tritu> 
rating them with the teltaceous powders, 
* or with almonds, into the form of an 
-emulfion; or by diffolving them in Ípirit 
of wine, and mixing the folution with a 
proper quantity of fyrup, Six or eight 
grainsof the raifin of jalap, or fcammony, 
managed in this manner, prove power- 
+ fully catbartic without griping, or greatly 
diforderins the body. 
For the preparation of the refins, fee the 
articles, JALAP, SCAMMONY, Uc, 
RESISTANCE, or REsISTING FORCE, 
in philofophy, denotes, in general, any 
power which acts in an oppofite direction 
to another, lo as to deltroy or diminifh 
1ts effect. | 
Hence the force wherewith bodies, mov- 
ing in fluid mediums, are impeded or re- 
tarded, is the reliftance of thoíe fluids, 
See the article FLuID.. 
Authors have eltablifhed it as a certain 
rule, that, whilít the fame body moves 
in the lame medium, 1t 1s always refifted 
in the duplicate proportion of its velocity ; 
£bat is, if the uebíted body move in one 


.projected body. ! 

Tf a fluid was fo conftituted that all the 
* particles compoling it were at fome di- 
- Itance from each other, and there was no 


part of its track, with three times the ye. 
Jocity with which 1t moved in fome other 
part, then ¡ts refiftance to the greater ve. 
locity will be nine times the refítance to 
the lefler ; 1£ the velocity in one place be 
four times the velocity 1n another, the 
reliftance to the greater velocity will be 
fixteen times the refiltance to the lefTer, 
and lo on. his rule, thoughexcefvely 


erroneous, when taken in a general lenfe, 


ls yet undoubtedly very néar the truth, 
when confined within certain limits, 

In order to conceive the reliltance of 
fluids to a body moving in them, Mr, 
Robins difinguifhes between thofe fluids, 
which being comprelled by fome incum- 


—bent weight, perpetually clofe up the 
" Ípace delerted by the body in motion, 


without permitting, for an inftañt, an 
vacuity to remain behind 1t; and thole 
fiuids in which, they being not (fufici. 
ently comprelfed, the fpace left behind 
the moving body remains for fome time 
empty. Thele differences, in the rehft. 
ing fluids, will occalion very remarkable 
varieties in the laws of their rebítance, 
and are abíolutely neceflary to be con» 
fidered in the determination of the action 
of-the air in fhot and fhells; for the 
air partakes of both thele affeótions, ac- 
cording to the different velocities of the 


action between them, then the refiftance 
of a body móving therein, would be 
ealily, computed from the quantity of 
motion communicated to thefe particles: 
for inftance, ¡fa cylinder moved in fuch 
a finid in the direétion of 1ts axis, it 
would communicate to the particles it met 
with a velocity equal to its own, and in 
ts own direction, fuppofing that neither 
the cylinder, nor the parts of the fluid 
were elaftic; whence, if the velocity and 
diameter of the cylinder be known, and 
alío the denfity of the fluid, there would 
thence be determined the quantity of 
motion communicated to the fuid, which 
(aétion and re-aétion being equal) is the 
fame with the quantity loft by the cylin- 
der, confequently the refiftance would be 


hereby afcertained, 


In this kind of difcontinued fluid, the 
particles being detached from each other, 


every one of them can purlue its own 


motion in any direétion, at lealt for fome 
time, independent of the neighbouring 
ones; wnexcfore, if inltead of a cy- 
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linder moving in the direétion of 1ts axis, 
abody, with a (urface oblique to its di- 
reótion, be fuppoled to move in fuch 
a Avid, the motion the parts of the fluid 
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the fame cylinder would undergo, if it 


moved with the fame velocity, in a flvid, 


will hereby acquirce, “ill nor be in the 


direction of the refifted Body, but per- 
pendicular to its oblique furface ¿5 whence 
the reliftance to fuch a body will not be 
eltimated from the whole motion com- 
'municated to the particles of the fluid, but 
from that part of it only which is in the 
direétion of the relifted body, 4- Tn fuids 
then, where the parts are thus difconti- 
nued in each other, the different obli- 
quities of that furface, which goes fore- 
molt, will occafion confiderable changes 
in the refiftance; although the feétion of 
the folid, by a plain perpendicular to. 
¡ts direétion, Should in all cales be the 
fame. And Sir líaac Newton has par- 
enlarly determined, that in a fluid thus 
conftituted. the refiftance of a globe is 
but half fhe refiltance of a cylinder of 
the lame diameter, moving in the direc= 


tion of lts axis with the fame velocity. 


But though the hypothefis of a fluid, 
thus conftituted, be of great ufe in ex- 
plaining the nature of reliltances 3 yet, 
in reality, no fuch fluid does exift within 
our knowledge: all the fluids with 
which we are converfant are fo formed, 
that their particles either lie contiguous 
to each' other, or at lealt at on each 
other in the fame manner as if they 
did ; confequently, in thefe fluids, no one 
particle, contiguous to the refifted body, 
can be moved, without moving at the 
lame time a great number of others, 
lome of which will be diftant from it; 
and the motion thus communicated to a 
maíls of the fluid will not be in any one 
determined direétion, but will in each 
particle be different, according to the 
— different manners in which it lies in 
contact with thofée, from which it receives 
lts impulle'; whence, great numbers of 
the particles, being diverted into oblique 
directions, the refiftance of the meving 
body, which will depend on the quan- 
tity of motion communicated to the 
fiuid in its own direétioo, will be here- 
by different in quantity, from what it 
would be in the preceding fuppofition, 
“and its eftimation becomes much more 
complicated and operole. Sir Tíaac New- 


ton, however, has determined, that the 


OS to a cylinder, moving in the 
direétion o£'its axis in fuch a compreffed 
Ñuid as we have here treated of, is but 
ene fourth part of the reliftance, which 


which they aét on folids 


+ 


of their refiftance that theíe Auid 


conftituted in the manner we have de- 
fcribed in our frít hypothefis, each Auid 
being foppoled to be of the lame denfity. 
But again, itis not only in the quantity 
s differ, 
anner In 
of different 


but likewif: in the different im 


forms moving in them. 
We have fhewn, thatin the difcontinueá 
flnid, which we firít deferibed, the ob- 
liquity of the foremoft furface of the 
moving body would diminiíh the refift- 
ance;z butin comprelled fluids this holds 
not true, at leaft not in any confiderable 
degree 3 for the principal refiítance'in 
comprelled fuids arifes from the greater 
or leller facility, with which the fluid, 
impelled by the forepart of the body, 


can circulate towards its hindermo(t part; 


and this being little, if ar all, affeóled 
by the form of the moving body, whether 
it be cylindrical, conical, or Ipherical, it 
follows, that while the traníverfe feftion 
of the body, and confequently the 
quantity of impelling fluid is the fame, 
the change of figure in the body will 
Icarcely affeót the quantity of its re- 
fiftance. 

The refiítance of bodies of different 


_figures, moving in one and the fame 


¿the íquare of the bale 


medium, has been confidered by Mr, 
J. Bernouli in the Aéta Lipenf, for . 
May, 16935 and the rules helays down, 
on this fubjeét are the following: 1, 1£ 
an ifolceles triangle be moved in the 
fluid according to the direétion o£a line 
which 15 normal to its bafe; «Arlt with 
the vertex foremolt, and then with 165 
bale; the refiltances will be as the legs, 
and as the Íquare of the bale, and as 
the um ofthe legs. 2. The refiíllance of 
a [quare moved according to the diredti_ 
on of its fide, and of ¡ts diagonal, is ax 
the diagonal to the fide. 3. The re- 
liftance of a circular fegment (lef3 than 
a lemi-circle) carried in a direólion per- 
pendicular to ts bañis, when ir goes 
with the bale foremolt, and when with 
lts vertex foremolft (the fame direétion 
and celerity continuing, which ds al 
along fuppoled) is as the Íquare of the 
diameter to the fame, lels one third of 
of the lesment. 
Cor... Hence the' rebiítances cfa (emi 


«circle, when its bafe, and when its Vertex 


go foremolt, are to one another in a 
fefquialterate ratio; 4. A parábola moy-. 
ing ín the direólion of its axis, with its 
E balis, 


- 
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1is reliflances, as tbe tangent to an arch 
of a circle, whofe diameter is equal to 
4he parameter, and the tangent equal to 
balf the balis of ihe parabola. 5. The 
refiltances of an hyperbola, or the [emi- 
ellipiis, when the bale and when the 
¿verftex goe foremolt, may be thus com- 
puted; let it be, as the fum, or dit- 
ference, of the traníveríe axis, and latus 
reótum, is to the traníveríe axis, fo is 
the fquare of the latus reétum to the fquare 
of the diameter of a certain circle; in 
which circle apply a tangent equal to 
half the bañs of the hyperbola or ellipís. 
Then fay again, as the fum, or differ- 
ence, of the axis and parameter 1s to the 
parameter, fo is the aforefaid tangent to 
another right line. And further, as the 
fum, or difference, of the axis and pa- 
rameter is to the axis, fo is the cir- 
cular arch, correfponding to the afore- 
fard tangent, to another arch. “This done, 
the refiftances will be as tlre tangent to 
the fum, or difference, of the right line 
thus found, and that arch laft mentioned. 
6. In general, the refiftances of any 
figure whaifoever going now with its 
base foremolft, and then with its vertex, 
areas the figures of the bañis to the fum 
of all the cubes of the element of the 
balis divided by the fquares of the ele- 
ment of the curve line. | 

All which rules, he thinks, may be of 
ule in the fabric or conitruétion of fhips, 
and in perfeétins the art of navigation 


univeríally. As alío for determining tbe - 


feures of the balls of pendulums tor 
clocks, Ses the article SH1P, Er. 
As to the rebítance ol the air, Mr. 
Robins, in his new principles of gun- 
nery, took the following method-to de- 
termine 16; be charged a mufket-barrel 
three times fuccefively with a Jeaden 
= ball 2 of an inch diameter, and took 
fuch precaution in weighing of the pow- 
der, and placing it, as to be lure, by many 
previous trials, that the velocity of the 
¿ball could not differ by 20 feet in 1 from 
lis medium quantity. He then fired it 
againíft a pendulum, placed at 25, 75, 
nod 125 feet diltance, e, from the 
moutb of the piece refpeclively, In the 
firlt cafe it impunged againít the pendu- 
lem with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1% 
o ihe fecond cale with a velocity of 
1550 feet in 1% and in the third cafe 
with a velocity of 1425 feet in 1% fo 
that in pafing through so feet of air, 
the bullet lok a velocity cf about 120. 
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baña, and then its vertex foremolr, has 
, =, 
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or 125 feet in 17; 
palling through that fpace beine abo 
«iz Or o of Dead oo 
relrftance muft, in thele inftances, haye 
been about 120 times the weight of ¡ho 
ball; which as the ball was nearly 
15 Of a pound, amounte to about 19 lb, 
avolrdupoifle. "o | 
Now if a computation be made, accord. 
ing to the method laid down for com. 


and the time of ita 


preffed fluids in the 38th Propof, of lib, 


2. of Sir Ifaac NewtoW's Principia, fup 
poling the weight of water to be to tha 


weight of air, as 350 to 1, it will bo 
“found that the refiftance of a globe of 


three quarters of an inch diameter, moy. 
ing with a yelocity of about 21600 feer 
im-1% will not, on thole- principles, 
amount to any more than a force of 
as 15. avoirdupoile ; wheñce we may 
conclude (as the rules in that propolition 
for flow motions are very accurate) that 


motions is lefs than in fwift 'motions, ¡n 
the ratio of 4% to 10, a proportion be. 
tween that of x to 2, and 1 to 3. 


Again charging the fame piece with 


the refilting power of the air in flow 


equal quantities of powder, and balls of 


the fame weight, and firing three timos 
at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet dif, 
tance from the mouth of the piece, the 


medium of the velocities with which the 


ball impinged was 1690 feet in 1% 
Then removing the piece 175 feet from 
the pendulum, the velocity of the ball, 


at a medium of five fhots, was 13009 


feet in 1%.  Whence the ball, in pafling 
through 150feet of air, loft a velocity of 
about 390 feet in 1% and the refiítance, 
computed from thefe numbers, comes 
out lomething more than in the preceding 
inftance, amounting to between qx and 
12 pounds avolrdupoile: whence, ac- 
cording to thele experiments, the refift- 
ing Power of the air to fwift motions 1s 


ereater than in flow ones, in a ratio 


which approaches "nearer to the ratio 
of 3 to x, than in the preceding expe- 
riments, po 

Having thus afcertained 1he refiftance to 
a velocity of near 1700 fest in 1”, he 
next proceeded to examine this rebiltance 
in Ímaller velocities ; (he pendulum be» 
ing placed at as feet diftance, was fred 


at five times, and the mean velocity with: 


which the ball impinged was 1180 feet 
ini”. Then removing the pendulum to 
the diltance of 250 feet, the medium ve- 


Jocity of five Mhotat this diltance, was 


9s9 fees in 17, whence the hall, pat 
Ny 
P 


Ú 





og throu a 225 feet of air; loft a ve- 
A Jocity. of 230 feet in 11% and as t paffed 
through that interval in about $ A of 1" 

“the reliltance to the: middle velocity vil 
come out to be near 237. ftmes tlle gr a- 


vity of the ball, or 21b. 10 0Z. avoir=. 


dupoife. Now “the refiftance to the lame 
velocity, 4 according to the laws ad 
¿in flower motions, amounts to of the 
+ fame quantity 5, whence in a velocity of 
1065 feet in“, (the mediuih of 1180 


and 950) the telling power of the air is 


' augmented in no greater proportion than 
Cofirto y3 whereas in greater deprees 
of velocity, as before, 1t amounted very 
“near the ratio "of 3 to E. 

That this: ceo power of the air to 
2 Swift motioñis, 1s very fenfibly increafed 
beyond “what Sir Tfaac's theory for flow 
“motions malces it, feems hence to be 
evidente It being,» as has been faid,*in 
muíket, or cannon fhot, with.their full 
charge of powder, near three times the 
quantity afigned by that theory, - 

The rebítance of a bullet of three quar= 
ters of an inch diameter, moving nm air 
with a velocity, of. 1670 feet in 1”, 
amounting, as we faid, to 101b, the 
reliftance of a cannon ball of 24M. fred 


with its full charge of powder, and” 


thereby moving. with a velocity of 1650 
feet ¡nm 1%, may hence be determined. 
For the velocity of the cannon ball-be- 
ing near the fame as the muíket bullet, 
and ¡ts furface- above 54 times greater, 
it follows, that the refiltance on the can» 
non ball will amount to more than 540 lb, 
which is near 23 times its own weight. 
And from hence, it appears how raíhi and 
erroneous the opinion ofithole 15, who 
“ negleét the confideration of the rebítance 
Bo the air as of no importance in the 
doftrine of projeótiles, See the articles 
PROJECTILES and GUNNERY 


REsIsPANCE of the fibres of fold bodies 


is more properly called” cohefion. See. 
the article CONESION, e 
Solid 0 leaf ReEsIsTANCE. See SOLID, 


RESOLUTION, in chemiltry, ! Ec, 
reduétion of a mixed body into its com- 
ponent parts, or fir[t principles, by a 
proper analyfis. See the articles MEN- 
S5TRUUM and SOLUTION. 

The refolútron of bodies 1s effefied by 
divers operations, 2s diftillation, fubli- 
¿mation, fermentation, precipitation, Ve, 
See the articles DISTILLATION, SUB- 
_ ¿-LIMATION, Ec. 

5 , SJOS logicians ufe the' term refolution 
VOL. IV, 
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for whats more ufually called analyse; 
or the: analytic method, See the articles 
 AvaLYsis and METHOD. 


RESOLUTION, in medicine, that dólian 


or alteration of the crude peccant 


matter of any difeafe, either by the 
natural ftrength of. the patient, or of 
3ts own accord, or by the application o£ 
remedies, wheroby 1ts bulk, figure, coa. 
helon, Te. are lo far changed, as that 
¡to ceafes to be morbid, and becomes 
lJaudáble. This Boerhaave oblerves, is 
of all others the moft: perfeét cure, where 
itis effeóled without any evacuation, 28 
foppoline íhe matter favourable, the con= 
ftitution excellent, andthe medicinesgood, | 


RESOLUTION, nm mufic, 1s when a canon 
¿or perptual fugue is not wrote on a liney 


1 


through the, pores. 


or-3n one part, but all the voices that 


are to follow the guide or fir voice are. 


wrote feparately either in Ícore, that is in 


feparate lines, or in feparate parts, with 
the paufes each is to oblerve, * and 1n the 
proper tone to each. 


RESOLVEN! TS, refolventia, mn doo, 


remedieg proper, to relolye and difiipate 
tumors and -gatherings, to foften indu- 
rations, and, by their tenuity and warmth, 
evacuate redundant and peccant humours, 
Under this- claís 
come varions uñguents, emplalters,* Ec. 


RESONANCE, RESOUNDING). in muíc, 


Sc. a found CLTACA by the air, incloled 


10 the bodies of ltringed mufical inftru- 


ments, as lutes, Ec or even in; the 
bodies'of wind intruments, : ds flutes, Ue, 


See HOWND and MusIC. 


Elliptic and: parabolic vaults, vefound 
ftrongly, that is, they will refleÉl or ren: 
turn a lound. The mouth and the parts 
thercof, as the palate, tongue, teeth, 

nole, and lips, Monfieur Dodart obíerves, 
contribute nothins to the tone of the 
voice, but their effeót is very great as to 
the refonance:_ of this we have a very 
fenfible' inftance ín that vulgar inftru= 
ment,called a jews-harp, or trompe de 
Béarn3 for if you bold ¡tin your hand, 


“nd ftrike the tongue or Ípring thereof, : 


which 1s the method praétifed to found 
this inftrument, it yields fcarce any 
nol/e, but holding the body ofit between 
the teeth, and ltriking it as before, it 
makes a mubical buzz, which is heard 
ata good diflance, and elpecialy the 

lower notes. Di 
So alío in the haut-boys, the tune of the 


¿reed is always the fame; being a fortof 


drone, the chietiayariety: whercof is 1A 
160: the 


WES 


mouth, by the greater or Jefs aperture, 
and the various motions of the lips. 

RESORT, or RessorT, See KEsSORT. 
RESPECTU '(COMPUTI VICECOMITIS 
HABENDO, in law, a writ direóted to 
the trealurer and barons of the ex- 
chequer for the refpiting of a fheriff's 
account. | 

RESPIRATION, refpiratio, the aót of 
relpiring, or breathing the air. What 
relpiration 1s, and why it is uninter- 
ruptedly carried on without the concur- 
rence of the mind, will appear from the 
following confiderations of Boerhaave. 
The lunes fufpended in the air, which 
every where aéts upon them, and equally 
prefles them always, collapíe, contract 
themíelves into a fmaller fpace, and be- 
come much dels than when they remain- 
ed in the intire thorax. This is prin- 
cipaliy performed by the contraétile force 


of the muícular fibres, which conneét 


the fquamous fegments of the bronchia. 
1f the lungs thus contracted, are filled 
with air, forcibly: blown through the 
glottis, they are lo diftended as in bulk 
not only to equal that which they had 
in the intire thorax, but even to exceed 
it; all which is (ufciently certain from 
experiments. : 
-1f, when an accels fór the air through 
the glottis 15 left to the lungs, the air, 
externally acting on the lungs, 1s elther 
removed, or its preflure” diminifhed. 
Hence it is obvious, that the lungs, by 


their proper force ' have always a ten= 


dency to become lefs in all their parts 
than they. are when placed in the intire 
thorax. For this resfon, 1t 18 certain 
that they are in a continual flate of di- 
ftraction fo long as a perlon is alive, fo 
that they muft collapíe, and be dimi- 
nifhed, whillt the whole of the animal 
/]remains in a vacuuro, obtained by'an 
«exhauftion of the air in an alr-pump. 
For there 15 nothing fimilar to a cir- 
cumambient alr 
membrane of the lungs, and all the in- 
terna] furface of the pleura in a found 
perton'; nothing  thercfore externally 
comprefles the Jungs, except the di- 
aphragm. There is, however, always 
an internal air contained in them, and 
freely conveyed to them tbrough the 
glottis. Hence the lungs are always 
fomewhat more diftended by the internal, 
than they are comprelled by. the ex- 
ternal, air, the accels of which is hinder- 
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the tune of refonance produced in the ' 


- NOmena, 


The fame thing happens ' 


Átate of relk, 


between the “external * 


RES 


ed by the diaphragm, which is fo coño 
neóted with the ribs and vertebres, that 


the air cannot enter the thorax jn fuch 
a manner as would be requilite for an 
equilibrium. See the article Luncs, 
DIAPHRAGM, Uc, | 

Since, therefore, In infpiration, a greater 
quantity of air enters the lungs through 
the glottis, 1€ will extend the lungs 
more, and oyercome their natural force, 
fo that in this aétion the lunes are 
palfñivez but how far they are aÑive lg 
only to be difcovered from certain phe. 
In vital infpiration, then, 
efpecially confidered in a fleeping per. 
fon, firlt the ribs, particularly the nine 
fuperior ones, articulated at the vertebre, 
and by cartilages joined to the fternum, 
with their arched part, rile to the:cla. 
vicles, fo that this motion 1s principally 


obferved in the middle of the arch, 
whilt three, or perhaps four, inferior 
ribs are turned downwards, backwards, | 


and-obliquely outwards, but in fucha 
manner that the feventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth ribsare by thelr cartilaginous 
legments, as it were, drawn inwards, 
Secondly, the whole abdomen, to the 


very end of infpiration, is gradually 


rendered more tumid and prefled down. 
wards. Thirdly, at the fame time the 
cavity of the thorax is enlarged, as 13 
obvious from repeated experiments. 

Whilít the parts remain in this fituation, 


the atr aéts upon the lunes with a force 


equal to that with which the thorax res 
fits, fo that the lungs will remain in a 
:S Hence lels blood will país 
through them, and a fmaller quantity 
of it will be forced into the left ventricle 
of the heart, and confequently lefs blood 
will be conveyed to the cerebellum ant 
1Ís Nerves, 
aít Jels upon the intercolftal mufcles and 
diaphragm, fo that the caufes dilating 
the thorax are weakened. —Hence the 
elalticity of the cartilaginous fegments 
again deprefles the ribs, in which work 
they arg alío afifted by the mufcular 
fibres arifing from the fide of the 
fiernum within the thorax, and inferted 
mto the bony extremities, and cartilages 
of the true ribs. ; At the fame time the 
diftracted fibres of the peritongeum: and 
abdominal muftles reltore themfelves, 
Hence thg comprefled viícera tbruft the 
relaxed diaphragm —upwards into the 
thorax, which is by this means con- 
tracted, and the 3ir expelled from. the 
Jungs, 


Fl 





The arterial blood will alío 


mE 


R-BE/S. 
E lunes. By this means, expiration and 
the aótion already mentioned, are per- 
formed. Butin a particular manner by 
thefe two actions the blood 15 not only 
carried through the lungs, but its motion 
accelerated. See CIRCULATION, Ue. 
Phyficians are not agreed about the uíe 
and effeéts of refpiration; fome think 
that the air 1s infinuated into the velfels 
of the lungs, to give a greater fuidity 
and motion te the blood; others, that 
jtconveys very fubtile nitrous corpufcles 
thereunto, which gives 1t the red colour; 
others again believe the air ferves to 
condeníe the blood, which has been 
hented by circulation. This is certain, 
that the air entering into the lungs, and 
all the fmall ramifications which fur- 
“round its veficles is broke, comminuted, 
“and rendered more fluid, and that 1t 15 
deprived of a feroíty, which proceeds 
from the lungs by perfpiration. in the 
form of a vapour that is vifible in cold 
weather, It may be added, that the 
voice, laughter, coughing, fneézing, 
yawning, and fucking, depend upon pez 
fpiration. 
ules of refpiration to be the further pre- 
paration of the chyle, its more accurate 
mixture with the blood, and its conver- 
fion into a nutritious juice, proper to 
repair the decays of the body, 
authors take a great ule of refpiration 
to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold 


nitrous air, to cool the blood coming * 


reeking hot out of the right ventricle of 
the heart through the lungs, and to agt 
as a refrigeratory; others aflert one 
grand ufe of refpiration to be the throw- 
ing “off the fuliginous vapours of the 
blood, along with the expelled ajr 3 and 
for infpiration they affert, that it o 
a nitro-aerial ferment to the blood, 

which the animal! fpirits, and all m Na 
cular motion, are owing. But Dr. 
Thurlton rejeóls all thefe, as being the 


principal ufes of refpiration, and from 


the experiments'of Dr. Croon, Dr, Hook, 
and others, made before the Royal So- 
ciety, he Mews the principal ufle of re- 
Ipiration to be that of moving, or pal- 
ing the blood from the right to the Jeft 

ventricle of the heart, and lo to effect 
circulation; whence it is, that perfons 
hanged, drowned, or ftrangled, fo fud- 
denly die, vz. e olE the circulation 
of the blood is ftopped, and for the 
fame reafon it is, that animals die fo 
Speedily in the air-pump. 
re/piration Dr. e not only confirims, 


Boerhaave takes the principal ' 


Other 


This ule ef 
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but carries farther, making 1t the true 
caufe of the diaftole of the heart, which 
neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, nor Mt: 
Cowper, had sell accounted for. See 
the articles DIAsTOLE and SYsTOLE, 
From experiments made upon dogs, and 
other animals, Dr. Hales fhiews, that 
without refpiration; the blood would 
foon turn putrid and peltilential; and 
indeed the only animal exempted from 
the neceflity of refpiration is a foetusa 
See the article FOETUS, 

With regard to the force of refpiration, 
the laft mentioned author oblerves, that 
though a man by a peculiar aétion of'his 
moutb- and tongue, may fuck mercury 
twenty-two inches, and fome men twen="* 
ty féven or twenty-eight, high, yet he 
found from experience, that by the bare 
inípiring aétion of the diaphragm and di- 
lating thorax, he himfelf could (carcely: 
raiíe the mercury two inches, at which 
time the diaphragm mult aét with a force 
equal to the weight ofa cylinder of mer= 
cury, whofe bale is commenfurate to the 
area of the diaphragm, and its heighttwo 
inches, whereby the diaphragm muít at 
the lame time fultain a weigbt equal to 
many pounds; neither are its counteract= 
ing mufcles, thole of the abdomen, able 
to exerta greater force. 

With regard to the quantity of motíture 
carried off by refpiration, the Doétor, 
from án experiment on wood-afhes, 
eftimates that quantity to be equal to 
feventeen gralns In fifty expirations, 


whence there will proportionably be four 


hundred and eight grains evaporated or 
breathed of in twelve hundred explra= 
tions, being the number in an hour, and 
thence In twenty: four hours 9792 gralnsy, 
or 1.39 pounds, which fuppoling the ftur= 
face of the lungs to be 41635 -Lquare 


- inches, then the quantity evaporated from 


that imward furface will be E 
of an inch depth. 
From the violent and fatal effeéls of very 
noxious vap"mirs on the refpiration and 
life of animals, the Doétor fhews how 
the refpiration is proportionably incom- 
moded when the airis loaded with leffer 
degrees of vapours, which vapours do in 
fome mealure clog and lower the air's 
elafticity, which it belt regaims by hav- 
ing thele vapours difpelled by the venti- 
tilating motion of the free open air, that 
s belt rendered whollome by the agita- 
tion of winds3 thus what we call a clofe 
warm air, fuch as has been long confined - 
ió a room, without 'JAVIDE the vepoaES 
1602. | -1n 


a part 





- 


E St 
ey vt vesitfied off by communicating with 
the open air, is apt to glve us more pr 

lefs unealinefs:in proportion toithe quan- 
“tity of-vapours which are floating Tn it. 
And thus many of thoíe who have weak 
Jungs,. but can breathe very wellin the 
freíh country air, are greatly incommod- 
ed in their breathing, when they. come 
into large cities where the air '1s. full 
of fuligenous vapours; and even the 
molt. robuft and healthy, in changing 
from a city to a country air, find an ex- 
“hilerating plealure arifing from a more 
free and kindly infpiration, «hereby the 


: lungs being lels loaded with condenfing" 


alrand vapours, and thereby the velicles 
* more dilated with a clearer ¡and more 
 elaftic air, a freer courle is thereby given 
to the blood, and probably a “purer air 
mixed withuit. See the article Ark. 

RESPITE, in law, Se. henifies a delay, 
forbearance, or prolongation of time, 
granted any on8, for the Prymens y a 
debt, or the like. 

RESPONDENT suPERIOR, In pde isa 
+ fuperior's aníwering for the imfufhciency 
of an inferior. Tihus, 1£ the'Merifis of 

« Tondon are infufiicient, the ¡lord-mayor 

and commonilty muít aníwer for them, 

as the Menfs fuperior. 
Superior officers mult alío aníwer for their 
deputies, 1 civil. actions, in cafe they are 
infufcient to anfwerdamages; as where 
a gaoler deputes another under him,.end 
the perfon deputca (uffers an efcape, the 
gáoler mult anfwer, for his capa) s.in- 

¿Anfhciency. 

- RESPONDENT, in the habla one, ito 
coc omaintaimns a thels, 1n 2Dy art or (cience; 

who 15 thus called, from bis being to an- 

£wer all the objeótions propolgd by the 
opponent, 

The relpondent. is. to. fee whether the 

polition made by the contrary party be 

s¿gult and legitimate ¿ of whetler fome; of 
the Jaws. of oppolition be not broken. 
He is alfo to manage the modes and 
figures óf the fyllogifmesysto fee whether 


4 


the premiles be jul; and through the” 


whole, to abfwer rather by diftinguos, 
than by direét négation. 

RESPONDENT, in law, a perfon who un- 
dertakes to anfwer for ánciberz and alfo, 
one who binds bimfelf as a fecurity for” 

- another perfon”s good beñavionr, 

RESPONSALIS, in Jaw, 15.4 perfon who 
anfwers for another, in court, at a day 
afñiened. 

RESFONSARY. soONG, an ad in 

¿wiuclethe choriíters ling by turns 


á 
e 
ae 
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RESPONSE, an anfwer or Alo A word 
chiety ufed 1n Ípeaking of the aníwers 
made by the people to the pra in the 
litany, the plalms, Ec, 

RESSAULT, in architeóture, 15 the efect 
ofa body which either projeéls or finks 
back 5: that 15, ftands more out:or in, 
than.another, fo as to be.-outof the, line 
orleyel withit. 

RESSORT, or RESORT, a Fiañeh Oj: 
(ometimes ufed by englifh- authors, to fig- 
nify the jurifdiétion-of a court, and par- 
elas one from which there is no ap- 
peal, 

“Thos itis faid, that the boulfe of lords 
judge en dernier reflort, or in the Jaft rel 
art. 

RESSOURCE, a french od ufed ES eng- 
Jifh writers, to denote an after-game, Qr 
recoverine a perfon's lolfes, or fomething 
to apply ¡back to, for fuccour. | 

REST, quies, the continuance of a body i in 
the fame place, or its continual applica- 
tion or, contignity to the fame parts of 
the ambient or contiguousbodiesz and 
therefore, 1s oppoled to motion, See the 
article MOTION. 

Sir Tfaac Newton defines true or abfolnte 
reft, to be the continuance of a body ln 
the fame part of ab/olute (paces: and: re- 
lative reft-to be the continuance:of a bo- 
dy in the fame part of relative lpage- See 
the article SPACE, 

It 1s one of the laws of nature, that mat- 
ter is indifferent to motion or ref, as has 
been hewn under the article IN ERTIA. 
Relt, confidered- in a phyfical view, is 
only. falutary, in fo far as it is:duly pro- 
portioned to the exercifes. for a fedentary 
¡dle life brings on many indifpoftions, | 
See the article EXERCISE. 

ResT, in poetry, isa fhort paufe of the 
voice, in reading, being the fame with 
the cefura, hi ¡ch, tn alexandrian verles, 
falls on the fixth fyllable; but in verfes - 
of ten or eleven fylláables, on the 
fourth. See the articles. CASURA, 
ALEXANDRIAN, Eo, 

RESE, i In mole, the fame with paule, Ses 
the article Pause, 

RESTAURATION, the .aét of re-efta- 
blifhing or fettlingá thing in its former 
good (fate, á 

RESTAURATION, in architeSture, the añ 
of repaíring thofe parts of a building 
that are gone to decay, in fuch a man- 
per as to give it lis original ft engrn and 
beauty. 

From the plinthe of the finan -C0- 
lunans of the Pantheon, which are alínoft 
| wholly 


AS 
wholly TS ground, it is evident that 
- the pavement of this: temple 3 is only a re- 


ftauration made in the time of Septimus 


Severus. e 

 RESTAURATION, in fculpture, is the. re- 
pairing a mutilated ftatue, ct. 
Many of the antique ftatues have under- 
gone a reltauration; asthe wreltlers, ín 
the gallery of the great duke of Florence; 
the farneíe Hercules; the Faunus in the 
villa Botghefe, at Rome; and the Venus 
of Arles, in the ga)lery at Verfailles: 

but thele reftaurations bave all been made 
by. the ableft fculptors. 

RESTINCTION, in ld is the 
quenching a metal or mineral, 1n fome 


liquor, morder either to correét or exalt 


it, by giving it fome new. power or qua- 
lity. 
RESTITUTION, in phyfics, 15 reltorine 
— amelaltic body, ¿forcibly bent, to its na- 
tural ftate. Ste the article ELASTICIT EE 


RESTITUTION, in a. meraland lega) fenfe, 


is reftoring a perlon to his right3 or re- 
turning fomething unjultly taken or de- 
tained from him. 


In the romiíh church, 'ufurers, Ebc. are 


obliged toa reltitution' of their 11)- gotren 
goods 3 otherwife the prielt has no au- 
thority. fo give them abfolution.. 
RESTITUTION 1N INTEGRUM, the lame 
o with relcifion. See RESCISSION,, 
RESTITUTIÓN of medals, or RESTITUT- 


ED MEDALS, is aterm nfed by antiqua-' 


ries, for, fuch. medals as were ftruck by 
the emperors, to retrieve the memory of 
their predeceflorss 


Hence, in feveralmedals we find the let=. 


ters REST. This praétice was brft begun 


by Claudius, by bis Ariking afrebh feveral 


medals of Augultus. Nero didthefame; 
and Titus, after his father's example, 


ftruck relfiitutions of moft of his prede-- 


cellors.. Gallienus ftruck 2 general re- 
ftitation of all the precedine emperors, 
on two medals, the.one bearing an altar, 
the other an eagle, without the REST. 
See the article NIEDAL.- da 

 RESTITUTIONE TEMPORALIUM, is a 


writ that lies when 2 man is eleóted and. 


confirmed bifhop of a diocefe,: for the 
recovery of the temporalities of the bi- 
hiopric. 
This writ is direfted from the King to 

the eftheator, or rather Meriff of the 
county. 

RESTIVE, or ResTY, in the _manege, a 


fubborn, unruly, 11l- broken horle, that 


ftops, or runs back, inftead of advancing 
forward, 
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RESTORATION, the fame with reftau- 

ration. See RESTAURATION. 
In England, the return of king. Charles 
11. in 1660, 18, by way of eminences 
called the Reftoration; and the 29th of 
May is keptas. an aniverfary feltival, in 
commemoration of that event, ¿by which 
the regal and epilcopal” EN Caen was 
reltored. 

O ATIVE, inmedicine, A remedy 
- proper for reltoring and retrieving the 
ftrengih and vigour both ofthe, body ar and 
animal fpirits. | 

All under this clafs, fays Quiney, are ra- 
ther nutrimental than medicinal; andare 
more adminiftered to repair: the maltes of 
the conftitution, than to alter and re£tify 
its diforders. Whatfoever ¿can anfwer 
this end, muft be both endued with a dif- 

—polition to enter into, and mix with, the 
moft fubtile of the añimal fluids, and to 
fall into:and adhere with fuch interítices 
of the folids, as have been wore away by 
aétion, and ftand. in need of recruit. 
The/e are one of the clafles of balfamics, 
and are diftinguifhed by the,.term ana= 
leptics, - See the articles ANALEPTICS, 
BALSAMICS, Te. 

Some of the principal ES of this 

“intention are the leaves of white and black 

maiden-hair, eruca, colts -foot, piftachio- 
co fcabious, balfam of Tola: bdelli- 
um, benzoin, eryngo, ftorax, barley, Ec. 
Hoffman oblerves, that a trueand ge= 

'nuine reltoration of the natural Rrength : 
depends upon proper aliments, both of 
the estable and drinkable kind, being 
converted into good blood, and laudable 

¿juices, which afterwards generate that 
fubtul fluid. which 15 fecreted «n the 
“brain; and being carried through the 
nerves to the mufeles and. mufcular coats, 
principally fupplies the body, and 1ts.fe- 
veral parts, with ftrength and vigour. 
Tlhiofe putritives, therefors,. which afford. 
2 matter molt proper for £his purpofe, are 
the beltanaleptics; of which kind are glu-- 
tineus broths gf flefh, capons, and bones 
with their marrovw, bojledii ina clofe vel= 
fel, with water, a little qnneS fome. (lices 
of lemon, a litle falt, powder of mace 
and cloves; broths alfo made of coaríe 
weltphalian- bread, water, wine, and 

. eggs chocolate, with or without milk, 

cafes muk, Ec, Buttholenutritive and 

: firengtliening aliments, he'adds, are not 
¿to be ufed in the very time of the difeafe, 
nor when the whole maís of blood and 
humours are impurez but when the die 
temper is oyer, and where, by a preced= 

lA | ng 
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ing difeafe, or by long watching, fa- 

tigue, and labour of body, or large h:e- 

“morrhages, the Ítrength 15 walted and 

impaired: but even then a proper mode- 

ration is to be oblerved and kept up to, 
- becaufe thele aliments país very fpeedily 

into the blood, and atigment 1ts quán- 
tity. 

RESTRICTION, among logicians, is li- 
miting a term, fo as to make it fignify 
leís tban it ufually does, Aa 

RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the fame 
with aftringent. See ASTRINGENTS/ 
RESULT, what is gathered from a confe- 


rence, inquiry, meditation, or the like; 


or the conclufion and effeét thereof, 
RESUMMONS,'in law, is the fecond fum- 
mons or calling of a perfon to anfwer an 
aétion, where the firlt fummons is de- 
feated by any accident, as the death of 
a party, or the like, 
RESUMPTION, a word ufed in various 
fenfes : thus, 1 law, 1t ignihes the kings 
taking acain into his own hands, fuch 

—Jands, €'c, as he had before, on falfe 
fuggeltions, granted toa períon by let- 

- ters patent. 
In the fchools, refumption fienifñies a fum- 
mary repetition of an argument, in order 
to confute lt. 

The fame word is alío ufed by logicians 
for the reduétion either of fome figurative 
or quaipt propofition, to one more plain 
or Intelligible; as, the meadows Ímile ; 

«that 15, Jook pleafant. 

RESURRECTION, in theolosy, rifing 

- again from the dead; or a perfon's re- 
turning to a fecond life, with new bodi- 
ly organs, adapted to the fate of its new 
exiftence. | 
One of the greateft arguments for the 

truth of cbriftianity is drawn from the 
refurreétion of our Saviour 3 the circum- 

ftances of which are handed down to us 
in fo plaio and diítinéta manner, by the 


evangelifts, as make the evidence of this 
important truth amount to a demonítra- 


tion, | 

Chriftizns generally believe, that at the 
day of judgmént, the very identical body 
"they have now, with the fame fleh, 
blood, and bones, will be raifed from 
the dead. But, in oppofition to this 

opinion, many texts of feripture have 
been urged, particularly the account gi- 
, ven of this important event by St, Pauly, 
_befides feveral philofophical objections, 
the principal of wbich are thefe, 

That the fame fubítance may happen to 
- bea part ol two or more bodies : thus a 
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¿with the body of the lalt man, 
— Inftances have been known of one man's 


“the practice is frequent. 


da a 


fi feeding on a man, and another diam 
afterwards feeding on the fifh, part of 
the body of the firlt man becomes incor. 
porated with the fifh, and afterwards 
Again; 


immediately feeding on the body of an- 
other; and among the cannibals in the. 
Weft-Indies, who devour their enemies, 
Now it 15 al- 
ledged, where the fubltance of one is thus 
converted into the fubltance of another, 
each cannot arile with his whole body ; to 
which then fhall the common part be al- 
loted ? 

To this objeétion fome aníwer, that as 
all matter is not capable of being: affimi- 


" Jated to the body, and incorporated with 


it, human fleíh may very probably be of 
this kind; and, therefore, what is thus' 
caen may be again excreted and carried 
of, AD ES 

ut Mr, Leibnitz oblerves, that all that 
is eflential to the body, 1s the original 
ftamen, which exifted in the femen of the 
fatller: ibis may be conceived as the moft 
minute point imaginable, and therefore 


not to be feparated, nor any part of it 
“united to the ftamen of any other man. 


That all this bulk we fee in the body, is 
onky an accretion to this original ftamen; 


- and therefore there is no reciprocation of 


the proper matter of the human body. 
Another objeétion is, that we know, by ' 
the late difctoveries in the animal uecoa 
nomy, that the human body 1s continu- 
ally changing, and that a man' has not 
entirely the fame body to-day, as'he had 


- yelterday3 and 1t1s even computed that 


im leís than leven years time, the whole 
body undergoes a change, "Which of 
thole many bodies then, which the fame 
perlon has in the courfe of his life, is 1t 
that fhall rife ? or does all the matter 
that has ever belonged to him, rife again ? 
or does only fome particular fyftem there- 
of? the body, for example, he had at 
twenty, at forty, or at fixty years old ? 
If only this or that body arife, how (hall 
itbe rewarded or punifhed for what was 
done by the other ? and with wkstjuítice 
does one perlon-fuffer for another? 

To this it has been aníwered, on the 
principles of Leibnitz, that notwithítand- 
ing thefe fucceffive changes, this ftamen, 
which is the only elfential part of the 


body, has always remained the famej3 


and that on Mr, Locke's principles, per- 
fonal identity, or the fameneís of a ra- 
tional being, confifts in (elf-con/cioufnels, 

in 


| RET 
in the power of confidering it(elf the 
fame thing in different times and places. 
By this, every one is to him/elf what he 
calls felf; without confidering whether 
that felf be continued in the fame, orin 
feveral fubltances, It1s the fame félf now, 
itwasthen; and it was by the fame felf 
which now refleéts on an action, that ac- 
tion was performed. Now it is this per- 
fonal identity that is the object of rewards 


and punifhments, which, it 1s obferved 


may exift in different fuccefhons of mat- 
ter; lo tlrat to render the rewards and pu- 
nifhments juít and pertinent, we need 
only to rife again with fuch a body as that 

we retain thg confcioufneís of our paít 
actions 

RESUSCITATION, the fame with refur- 

- rectíon and revivification. See the pre- 
ceding article, 
The term refufcitation, however, is móre 
particularly uled by chemilts, for the re- 
producing a mixed body from its afhes; 
an art to which many have pretended, as 
to reproduce plants, Uc, from their afhes. 

RETAIL, in commerce, is the felling of 

goods in Ímall parcels, in oppofition to 

—awholelale, See the article COMMERCE. 

RETAINER, in law, a fervant who does 
not continually dwell in the houfe of his 

-malter, but only attends upon fpecial oc- 
cafions. 

RETAINING FEE, the firlt fee given to 
a ferjeant or counfellor at law, in order to 
make him fure, and prevent his pleading 
on the contrary fide. See FEE. ' 

RETALIATION, among civilians, the 
aét of réturning like forlike. See the ar- 

ticle TALIO. 
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¡tin the ring body, a body will rife eli 
it has loft all 1ts motion 3 which it does 
in the fame time wherein a body falling 
would have acquired a velocity equal to: 
that wherewith the body was projeéted: 
upwards, | 


—RETE MIRABILE, ín anatomy, a (mall 


plexus, or net-work of. velfels in the: 
brain, furrounding the pituitary gland. 
The rete mirabile ¡is very confpicuous in 
brutes, but either not exiftent in man, or. 
lo very minute that its exiftence 15 fairly 
doubted. See the article BRa1n. 


RETENTION, is defined, by Mr, Locke, 


to be a faculty of the mind, whereby 1t 
keeps, or retains, thofe fimple ideas it 
has once received, by fenfation or reflec= > 
tion. E 
This is done two ways; firlt, by keep- 
ing tbe idea which 1s brought into the 
mind for fome time in views this 1s 
called contemplation, Ste the article 
CONTEMPLATION. | 

Secondly, by reviving thofe ideas in our 
minds which have difappeared, and have 
been as it were laid out of fight; this is 
memory, which is as it were the repoli-= 
tory of our ideas. See MEMORY, 


RETENTION is alfo ufed, in medicine, Ec. 


for the ftate of contraétion in the folids - 
or vaícular parts of the body, which 
makes them hold faft their proper con- 


- tents. In this fenfe retention is oppofed to 


RETARDATION, inphyfcs, the-aét of. 


diminifhing the velocity of a moving bo- 
dy. Seetlie article MOTION. El 
Tf bodies of equal bulk, but of different 
denfities, be moved through the fame re- 
filting medium, with equal velocity, the: 
medium will ladtequally on each, fo tlrat 
they will have equal refiftances, but their 
motions will be unequally retarded, in 
proportion to their denfities, See the ar- 
ticle RESISTANCE. 
Retarded motion from gravity, 1s pecu- 
Jiar to bodies projetted upwards, and this 
in:the lame manner as a falling body is 
accelerated; only in the latter, the force 
Of gravity acts in' the fame direétion with 
' the motion ef the body ; and in the for- 
mer in an oppolite direólion, See the 
article ACCÉLERATION. | 
As it 1s the [amg force which augments 
the motion in tlíe falling, and diminifhes 


R 


R 


evacuation and excretion. See the ar- 
ticles EVACUATION and EXCRETION, 
Retention and excretion make two of the 
non-naturals. ' ; | 
Retention is alío frequently confidered as 
a diforder, and defined to be the aét of 
retaming the excrements, humours, Uca 
lo as they cannot be voided out of the 
body, Seetle article COSTIVENES5. 
For the retention of the urine, fee the 
articles DYSURY, ÍsCHURY, and 
STRANGUR Y. | 
ETIARIL, in antiquity, a kind of gla= 
diators, thus denominated from a net 
wbich they made ufe of again(t their an- 
tagonilts, who were called fecutores, and 
fometimes mirmillones. See the article 
GLADIATOR. ¡ 
This net they carried under their buckler, 
and when opportunity ferved, calt it over 
the head of their antagonift, and in this 
condition Killed him with a trident which 
they bore in the other hand. A 
ETICENCY, reticentia, a figure in 
rhetoric whereby we make oblique men- 
tion ofa thing, in pretending to país it 
ever unmentipned. A 
RET- 


RE.T 


RETF ORD, a borough-town of Notting- 
hamíhire, fituated twenty-five miles north 

of Nottingham. . 

- It fends two members to parliament. 

' RETICULA, or ReTICULE, in altrono- 

my a contrivance for the exaét meafúr- 

¡Ing the quantity of eclipfes. 


The reticule is a little frame, confilting ¡ 


of thirteen fine filken threads, equi- 
<diftant from each other, and parallel, 
placed in the focus of objeét-alaffes of. 
telelcopes; that 15, in the place where- 
- the image of the Jominary is painted in, 
sis full extent: of cobfequence, there- 
fore, the diameter of the lun or moon is 
hereby feen divided into twelve equal 
parts or digits; fo that to find the quan- 
tity of the eclipíe, there is nothing to do 
“but to number the luminous and the dark 
parts. ¿is a fquare riticule is only 
proper for tlie diameter, not for the cir- 
-—cumference, of the luminary, itis fome- 
“times made circular by drawing fix-con- 
centric equi-diltant circles. This repre- 
- ferts the phales of the eclipfe perfectly, 
RETICULAR BODY, corpus yeticulare, 
in anatomy, a very fine membrane, per- 
forated, in the manner of a net, with a 
<< multitude of foramina,  Itis placed ¡ im- 
: mediately under the cuticle, and when 


that is feparated from the cutis, whether 


by artor bj accident, this adheres frmly 
to it, and is [carce poffible to be parted 
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cannot be removed out of their places, 

and has fome [hare in preferving the foft- 
nels of the papillee, which renders them 


fitfor the [enfe of feeling. See the ar- 
ticles CUTICLE and CUTIS, 


RETICULAR PLEXUS, plexus reticularis, 


fometimes denotes the choroides, which j 
ds thus called becaufe its fibres are inter- 
woven likea net. See CHOROIDES, 


. RETICULUM, the caul or omentum, a 


name fomietimes. given to thjs part, from 
lts net-like ftruéture, See OMENTUMÍ 


RETIFORMIS Lacis, in anatomy, the 


- fame with the rete mirabile, 


See the ar- 
ticle RETE MIRABILE, 


RETINA, in anatomy, the expanfion of 


views and contemplates: their ideas, 


Difeafes of tbe RETINA. - 


from 1t, feeming rather to be itsinner > 


«Superficies than a diftinét fubítance. In 
regard to this, we ate to oblerve, firlt, 
the places in which it is found, being 
all thofé in which the fenfe of feeling 15 
. molt acute, asin the palms of the hands, 
theextremities of the Íngers, and on the 
Joles ofthe feet. Thetongue, however, 
35 the patt where itis molt accurately to. 
be obferved': itis more eafly difiinguMh- 
able there than: any where elfe, and its 
nature ¿nd ftruéture are moít evident y 
feen there, - 
 Yts colour in the Europeans is white, but 
3n the Negroes, and other black nations, 
t is black; 13 the tawny dt is yellowiíh: 
tbe fio ARRIETA both is white; and the 
blackneís and yellowneís depend alto- 
ethier on the colour of this membrane. 
The ufes ol” the corpus reticulare are to 
preierve the Kruéture of the otber parts of 


Ea integtíments, and keep them in their 


. determinate form and fituatidn. Its aper- 
- tures give pallage to the: hairs, and let 
through the papille and excretory duéts 
of the kin: it retains theíe ln a cer- 


' concelved 


motion a 


the optic nerve on the internal furface of 
the eye, whereupon the.images of ob- 
jeéts being painted, are imprefled, and 


by that means conveyed, to the cominon 


enfory. in the .brain, where the mind 


See 
the article Ey E. 


The retiva is 
liable to two forts of difeafes; the frit is 
a feparation of fome parts of this mem- 
brane from the choroides,  Atthe place 
where this feparation is made, there fol- 
lows an elevation or fold which ltops the 
ligbt, and binders its paflage to that part 
of the choroides which 18 covered by 
this fold ; this occafions a fort of fhade 
which the patients [ee in the air. The 
lecond dileale of the retina is an atrophy, 
or walting of that membrane, 


- The caufe of the firlt difeale may be ac- 


counted for, from the blood-veflels of thé 
retina's eS varicous; for it is eably 
that, the” dilatatión of thele 
na 

vefiels may feparate the retina from the 
choroides, in that part which aníwers to 
the dilated vellels. This difeafe 1s oblerved 
to proceed from a cold in the head after 
fome violent exercile, or whatever elíe 
may have fut. the blood in a yiolent 
lts igns qre certain appear- 
ances in théair, more or lefs diftant from 
the patients eye, being a kind of íha- 
dows of different figures, modified ac-- 
cording to the fize and form of the parts 
of the retina, which. are leparated. 

further account of this difeale, and ds 
manner of treatng it, may be leeo in 
Atoms aud flies appearing . before ibe 


— ExYEs, under the article EYE, 


tain and «determinate order, that they 


In an atrophy of the retina, as the rays 
of light are not fufficiently modified in 
that membrane, they make too vivid an 
impreffion on the choroides, which is 
vesy detrimental to it. Hence enfues a 

| confuled 
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- tonfufed vifñion, (o that the patients at 
the firít look can lee very well; 


* look-ata (hinimg objeét, they feel a cer- 
tain wearine(s io their head. and a dimnels 
in their fight, which obliges them to 
clofe their eyes; then opening them a 
moment after they fee as at their rlft look; 
butfor a very fhort times 

Embroiderers, ftocking - weavers, and 
fhoe-makers, are fubject to this difeafe; 


the firlt becaule the brightneís of the' 


«gold, filver, and other colours, damages, 
«the fight by the lively imprellion ¡it makes 


on the eye; and the fhoe=makers, in or- - 


det to find the hole made by the awl,: to 
run the end through it. By this conti- 
nual attention, they fatigue and weaken 
their fight, 
eale; nothing avails but reft, and Jittle 
exercile ofthe fight. 


RETINUE, retinentia, the. attendants or 


Followers of a prince or períon of qua- 
lity, chiefly in a journeya 
In law, thefe perlons are properly faid to 


bea eo an? s retinuej-wlio belong to - 


him in qual either of Lervants or re- 
talners, 

RETIRADE, ¡ in fortilication, a kind of 
retrenchment made in the body ofa ba- 
ition, or other work, which is to be dif- 
puted, inch by inch, after the defences 
“are difmantled, It ufually confífts of - 
two faces, which: make a re-entering 
angle, When a breach is made in a 
baltion, the enemy. may alío make a re- 
tirade or new fortificatión behind it. 
RETLINGEN, an imperial city of De. 
many, in the circle of Swabia and 
dutchy of Wirtemberg, fituated in eaft 
long. 9%, north lat. e 12. 

. RETORT, inchemiliry, a kind of hol- 
low. mhémcal velfel, ABCDEFP (plate 
CCXXXITL. fig, 1.n% 1, 2, 3.) ending 
in a cylindrical neck, whole upper horis 
—zontal line, AF, is a tangént of the 
fphere in its upper apex, A, wbhillt the 
lower line of the neck, DE, is a, diame- 
ter of the lame fphere, parallel to that 
tangent, whence fuch a retort eafily de 
—terívines the rifing volatile particles mto 


the cylindrical neck of the receiver, after 


being fomewhat confned and beat back 
by the arched part of the veftel. Pbis 
Kind of retort is adapted to the fepara- 
tion of. very fixed parts from thofe that 
* are quite fixed, as wefee'1n ibe diftilla- 
tion of oil of vitriol, 
fpirit of falt, e, The glals-men com- 


«+ monly bend the neck of die xetort AQUA: 


YolL, LV, 


Lebisd 


but if 
they continue to read any tibe, orto. 


No remedies cure this dif- 


j particalar nail, difcovers th 
farriers g oive this as a rule, that, throw-= 


Spirit of mitre, 


REF 


watds; ¿nd draw itinto a conical Aetño; 


open at the ends, Im order that the vaz 
-pours rifing in the wideft 
“neck may thus fpontañeouíly fall down< 


art of the 


warés, condenfe, and diftil into the re- 
ceiver, which (hews us the realoh of ile 
common form of the retorf. 

But in low diltillations; where the 
ftrongelt. fire is for a long time required 
to. raile ponderfous particles, Boerlaavé 


recommends the ufe of a cylindrica) vel 


fel, ABCD, n%4. placed horizontal ys 
with ¡ its upper horizontal part opening ins 


. to an horizontal neck, by meañs wlete- 


of the diftillation of. -phofphorus, and 


other bodies which rife with dificulty, 18 


commodioufl y perfoimed : and when-he 
prepared large quantities of oil of yis 


triol; or other foflile acids, inftead of 


retorts he ufed cylindrical earthen bodies; 


or long necks, as ABCDEFGH, 
(ibid. mé 5.) with wide cylindrical 


mouths, which he found to be an advan= 
tágeous way of diltilling the mineral 


acids; for by inlerting Ea cylinders; * 


as IK LM, (n? 6.) into the mouths of 
thele veffels, and applying large glals:rea 
celvers, as ONPOQ_, n” 7. horizontally 
to the other ends, and Vúde the juncs 
tures, he thus diftrlled with [aféty. 


RETRACTION,' retraéiio, the at of 


drawing back; or unfayidg what a perfori 
bad faid before, | 
Among anatomifts, retraction frequently 


- fignifies the contraétion or Morteñing. of 


any part. 


RETRACTS, among korfemen, pridhs 1 
a horíe's feet, arifing from thé fault of 


the farrier in driving najls that are weak; 


or in driving them ¡ll pointed; or other ; 
wife amiís. Thefe, unlels timely pres 


vented, felter and prove very dangerouse 
When the farrier, in fhocing,' perceived 
the horfe to 4hrink at every “blow on the 
nail, ¡t.is the fen of a retraét, and the 
all is to be pulled out agaiñ, whicl is 
dont. without any harm. VW hen the 
hóvle halts inrmediately after he is (hod, 

itis concluded fome of the nails preís the 


veins, or touch him in the guick. To 


find «where tbée grievance. lies, they 
knock the nzils round with a hammer; 
till ibe horfe, fhrivkipg upon hittine 2 
ace. Some 


ng water on the hoof, the place where 
he is hurt will dry fooner than any of thé 
relt. The places where the horles are 


molt ufually pricked; are the beel in the 


fore foot, and the tos in the hind foot. 
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RETRAHENS auriculas, in anatomy, a 
-—pmuícle of the external ear, confilting of 

a parcel of flelhy fibres, which in fome 
bodies are divided into three diftinét mul- 
cles arifing from tbe os temporale, and 
fixed to the bind part of the concha. But 
thele multles are lo fmall in men, that 
the auricle is feldom moveable at all. See 
the article Zar. E 
RETRAXIT, in law, 1s where a plain- 
tiff comes in perlon to the court where 
his adtion is brought, and declares he 
will not proceed in 1t, in which cafe the 
action is barred for ever. : 
A retraxit differs from a nonfuit in this, 
that itis always where the plaintiff or de- 
mandant is perfonally ín court. See the 
article NON-SULT. | 
RETREAT, in war, the retiring or 
moving back again of any army or part 
thereof. 


RETREAT, or RELAY, in mafonry, a lit- 


tle recels or diminution of the thick- 
nefs of a wall, rampart, Se, in propor- 
tion as Itisraifed, The retreat, proper- 
Jy, is the diminution of a wall without- 
fide, or the contraétion: of its upper 


courfes more than the foundation. Where 


the foundation 1s very long, they uftally 
make two or three retreats. 
RETRENCHMENT literally  fgnifies 
/omething cut ofFor taken from a thing ; 
3 which fenfe it is the fame with fub- 
traétion, diminution, Te... 
RETRENCHMENT, in the art of war, any 
kind of work raifed to cover a polt, and 
fortify it againít the enemy, fuch as fal- 


cines Joaded with earth, gabions, barrels 


of earth, fand-bags, and generally all 


things that can cover the men and ftop the 


enemy. But retrenchment is more par- 
ticularly applicable to a fofs bordered 
with a parapet; and a polt fortified thus 
is called polt retrenched, or ftrong poft, 
Retrenchments are either general or par- 
ticular: general retrenchments are new 
fortifications made ina place belieged, to 
cover the beliesers when the enemy be- 
come malters of a lodgment on the for- 
tification, that they may be in a condi- 
tion of difputing tlie ground inch by 
inch, and of pulting a ftop to the ene- 
my's Plogreís in expeélation of relief. 
See the article RETIRADE. | 
Particular retrrenchments are fuch as are 
made in the baltions when the enemy are 
Thel+* can never 
be made but in new full baltions, for 1n 
empty, or hollow on+s, there can only 
be made retirades. . The particular re- 
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trenchments are made feveral ways, ac= 
cording to the time they have to cover 
themíelves; fometimes they are nvade 
-before-hand, which are certalnly the belt, 
The parapets of fuch retrenchments ovght 
to be five or fix feet thick, and five feet 
high, witb a large and deep fols, fronx. 
wlience ought to run out fmall fougades 
and countermines. See FOUGADE, 
RETRIBUTION, retributio, a hand. 
fome prelent, gratuity? or. acknowledg- 
ment, given inftead of a formal falary, 
or hire, to perlons employed in affairs 
that do not fo immediately fall under 
eftimation, nor within the ordinary com- - 
merce in money... 
RETRIEVE, to recover, get again, or 
repair a thing lo(t or damaged, 
To retrieve, in falconry, fignifies to 
forine or nd partridges again which have 
been once fprung before, 
RETROACTIVE, in law, that which 
has an influence or effeét on time paít. 
RETROCESSION, retroceffio, the alt of 
going backwards; more ufually called 
retrogreffion, or retrogradation. See the 
next article. | | 
RETROCESSION of the equinos. See the 
article PRECESSION. ID 
RETROGRADATION, or RETRO- 
GRESSION, the aét or effect of a thing 
moving backwards. 
The retrograde motion of the planets is 
an apparent motion, whereby they feem, 
to an obferver placed on the earth, to 
move backwards, or contrary to the figns, 
See the articles PLANET, ORBIT, Ec, 
As to the retrograde motion of the fun, 
awhen an the torrid zone, and has his de- 
clination AM (plate CCXXXII. fig. 3.) 
greater than the latitude of the place 
AZ, but either northern or fouthern as 
that 1s, tbe fun will appear to go back- 
wards, or to be retrograde both before, 
and after noon. | ; 
For draw the vertical circle, Z GN, to 
be a tangent to the fun”s diurnal circle in 
G, and another, ZON, through the 
fun rifing in O. It is evident all the in- 
termediate vertical eircles cut the fun's 
diurnal circle twice; fir(t, in the arch 
GO, and the fecond time in the arch 
GI. Wherefore, as the fun afcends 
through the arch GO, it continually ar- 
rives at farther and farther verticals, 
* But, as it continues its afcent through 
the arch G 1, it returns to its former ver- 
ticals; and, therefore, is leen retrograde 
for lome time before noon. The fame, 
as may be fMewn after the fame man- 
: ; ' atra 
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mer, 1t does For fome time after nO0N. 

The retrograde motion of the nodes, is a 
motion of the line of nodes, whereby it 
continually fhifts its fituation from ealt to 


welt, contrary to the order of the figns; - 


completing. is retrograde: circulation in 
the compals of about nineteen years, af 
ter which time either of the nodes, hav- 
ing receded from any point of the eclip- 
tic, returns tothe fame again. 
RETROGRESSION of'curves, thelr bend- 
mg or: turning backwards. See the ar- 
 ticles FLEXURE and INFLECTION. 
RETROMINGENTS, innatural hiltory, 
a claís or divifion of animals, whole cha- 
racteriftic it is that they ftale, or make 
water, backwards, both male and female. 
RETURN, returna, or retorna, 19 law, is 
uled in divers fenfes. 1. Return of 
writs by fheriffs and bailiffs is a certifi- 
cate made by them to the court, of what 
they have done in relation to the execu- 
tion of the writ direéted to them. - This 
1s wrote on the back of the writ by the 
officer, who thus fends the writ back to 
the court from whenceit iTued, in order 
chat it may be filed. 2. Return of a 
commiflion, 1s a certificate or aníwer fent 
to the courtfrom whence the commifion 
¡ffues, concerning pe has been done by 
the commiffioners. 3. Returns, ordays 
in bank, are certain: Playa: in-each term, 
appointed for tle return "of writs, Ec, 
'Thus Hillary term has four returns, viz, 
in the king's bench, on the day next 
after the oétave, or eiehth day afier Hil- 
lary day: on the day next after the fif- 
¡ teenth day from St. Hillary: on the day 
after the purification, and on the next 
after the octave of the purification. In 
the common pleas, in eight days of St. 
Hillary: from the day of St, Hillary, In 
fifreen days; onthe day after the purifi- 
cation: In elght days of the purification, 
Ealter: term has five returns, víz. in 
the King's bench, on the day next after 
the fifteenth day from Ealter: on the day 
next after three weeks from Ealter: on 
the day nextafter one month from Eaíter: 
on the day next after five weeks from 
Eafters and on the day next after the 
day following afcenfon-day. In. the 
common pleas, in fifteen days from the 
fealt of Ealter: in three weeks from the 
fealt of Ealter: 
day : in five weeks from Ealter day : on 
the day afrer the alcenfion-day. Trinity 
term has four returns, viz. on the day 
fallowing the fegond day after Trinity: 
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in one month from Ealter 
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on the day following the eighth day af. 
ter Trinity: on the day next after the 
fifteenth day from Trinity : on the Ed 
nextafter three weeks from Trinity. 

the common pleas, on the day after e 
nity : 1n eight days of Trinity: in hÉ- 
teen davs from Trinity: in tbree weeks 
from Trinity. *Michaelmas term has fx 
returns, víz. on the day next after tlree 
weeks from St. Michael: on the “ay 
next after one month of St, Michael : 

the day following the fecond day E 
All-fouls: on the day next after the 
fecond day after St. Martin; on the day 


: following: the oótave of 5t Martin: on 


the day next after: fifteen days of St, 

Martin. Inthe common pleas, in three 
weeks from St. Michael: im one month 
from St. Michael: “on the day after All- 
fouls: on the day after St. Martin :.on 
the octave of St, Martin: in fifteen days 
from St. Martin. It is to be oblerved, 

that, as in the king s bench, all returns 
are to be made on fome particular day of 
the week in each term, care mult be taken 
notto make the writs out of that court re- 
turnable on a non- judicial day; luch as 
Sunday, and Alil-fajnts, in Michaelmas 
term, the purification in Hillary, the 
afcenfion in Eafter, and Midfummer-day, 

except it fMiould fall on. the firlt day of 
Trinity term. See the-article TERM, 


RETURN, in building, Isa fide or part that 


falls away from the forefide of any Ítrait 
work. 


RETUENS fa french, 10 fortificaticn,. are 


the turamgs and windings which form 
the lines of a trench, 


RETURNS of a mire, in ES are 


the windings of the gallery. See. the 


articles GALLERY and MINE, 


RETURNO HABENDO, or RETURNUM 


AVERIORUM) ls a writ which lies for a 
perfon who has avowed a diftreís by him 
made, and proved the fame to be lawfully 
taken, for returning to him the cattle 
diftrained which were before replevied by 
the party diftrained. 


The fame vrit 1s alío granted when the 


action Is removed by recordari or accedas 
ad curiám, into the court: of common 
pleas; and he whole cattle were diltrain= 
ed, makes defaultand does not prolecute 
his action. 


RETURNUM IRREPLEGIABILE, a vwrit 


for the final return of cattle to the owner, 
when found to be unjuñily diftrained. 


REVE, REEvE, or GREVE, the bailif of 


a franchife, or manor, thus called, efpe- 
16 D a > cially 
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clálly in the welt of England. Hence velation ought to over-rule all our opi- 

fnire-reve, fherifF, port-greye, Ue, See nions, prejudices, and interelts, and has 

the article GREYE, a right to. be received with fol afent: 
REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break and fuch a fubmiflion as this; of our rea» 

of day, to give notice that it is time for fon to faith, takes not away the land- 

the foldiérs to arife, and that the cen- marks of knowledge. 

tries are to forbear challenging. REVELATION 0f St. Fobn, the fame with 
BEVEL, a porttawn of Livonia, fituated the apocalypíe, See APOCALYPSE. 
-atthe fouth entrance of thegulph ofErn- REVEES, entertainments of. dancing, 


land: ealtlong. 24%, north lat, g9?. 
EVELATION, the aét of revealing, or 
Aalne a thing public that was before 
unknown +: it is alío ufed for the difco- 
yeries made by God to his prophets, and 
by them to the world; and more parti- 
cularly for the books of the Old and New 
Teltament, Seethe articles BiBLE, In- 
SPIRATION, FalTH, PROPHECY, Ue. 
(Pbe principal telts of the truth of any re- 
— yelation are, its being worthy of God, 
and confiftent with his known attributes, 
1ts being agreezble to the clear diétates of 
unprejudiced, realon, and its having a 
tendency to refine, purify, and exalt the 
mind of man to an imitation of the Deity 
in his moral perfeétions, 
Mr. Locke, in laying down the diftinat 
rovinces of reafon and fatuih, oblerves, 
3. That the fame truths may be diíco- 
“ypred by revelation, which are difcover- 
able fo us by reafón. 2. That nO reve- 
Jation can be admitted agaioft the clear 
evidence of reslon. 3. That there are 
many things of which we have but im- 
erfeót notions, or none at -all; 3 and 
others, of whole palt, prelent, or future 
exiftence, by the natural ufe of our facul- 
ties we cannot have the lealt knowledge : 
and thefe, being beyond the difcovery of 
our faculties, and aboye reafon, when 
jevealed: become the proper objeéls of our 
faith. He then adds, that our reafon is 
not injured or difturbed, but afilted and 
improved by new. diícoveries of truth 
coming from the fountain of knowledge, 
Whatever God has vevealed is certainly 
true: but whether it bea divine revela- 
tion or no, reafon multjudge, which can 


never permit the mind torejeót a greater 


eyidence to embrace whatis lels evident. 
“There can be no evidence tbat any tra- 
ditional revelation is cf divine original, 
1n the words. we receive it, and the fenfe 
ye underftand it, fo clear and fo certain, 
-as that of the principles of reafon: and, 

therefore, nothing that 15 contrary to he 
eltar and [eif-evident diéfates of realon, 

haga right to be urged or aflented to A 
a matter of faith, whevein reafon has no- 
thing to de, Whatloever is divine re- 


REVERBERATION, 


¿ccination, Ec. 
REVERBERATORY, or REVERBERA-= 


malking, aéting. comedies, farces, e, 


antiently- very. frequent in the PS of 


court, and in noblemens houfes,. but now 
much difufed, The officer who has the 
direftion of the revels at court, 15. called 
the mafter of the révels. 


REVENUE, the annual income a: SEEN re- 


ceives from the rent of his lands, houles, 
interelt of money in the ftocks, Ec, 


REVENUE, in hunting, a flehy lump form- 


ed chiefly of a clulter of whitih «worms 
on the heads of deer, fuppofed to occafion 
their calling their horns by gnawing them 
at the roots, 


REVENUE 1s alío ufed fora new tail of a 


- partidge, growing after the. lop of 3 for- 
mer; this is mealured by fingers; and 
thus they /ay a partridge of two, three, or 
Jour fingers reyenve. 

teverberatio, 11 
phyfcs, the aét of a body repelling or 
refleóling «another after Ms. impinging 
thereon. See the article REPULSION. 


REVERBERATION, in. chemiltry, denotes a 


kind of circulation of the flame by means. 
of a reverberatory, or the return of the 
flame from the top of the furhace back 
to the bottom, chiefly ufed in calcina- 
tion. Reverberation 1s of two -kinds; 
the firít with a clofe fire, that 15, a rever- 
beratory furnace, where the flame has 
no veñt at.top, being covered with a 
dome or cápital, which repells 1ts agtion. 
back on the matter or the veffel that ton- 
tains it, with increafed vehemence. Af. 
ter bis manneris refining, the diftillation 
of acids, fpirits, Ec. performed. Rever- 
beration: with an open fite 15 that per= 
formed in a furnace or reyerberatory, 
wliofe regilters are all open, ufed in cal= 
See the next article. 


TING FURNACE, a chemical furnace, 
built iclofe'all around, and' covered at the 
top with a capital of brick or tiles, fo as 


not togive any vent to the héát or flame, 


but to determine ¡tto reverberate or turn 
back from the brick-work with new 


force upon the matter placed at bottom. 


When the fire has.no. vent or palfage 
atop, it is a whole reyerberatory, Wen 


ihe 
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the middle of the capital is open, and 
only the ides clofé, fo that there 1s only 

a half circulation of the flame, it is called 
an half reveiberatory, The reverbera- 
tory furnacé 15 chiedy uled in the fúfion 
and calcination of metáls and minerals, 
and on othér occafions where the molt 
intenle heat is required, as in allaying, 
Ec. WWhence it 1s alío called the melt- 
ing furnace, and affaying furnace. See 
the articles FURNACE, -Afaying OVEN, 
LABORATORY, Uc, 

REVEREND, reverendus, a title ol re- 
fpeét given to ecclelaltics, 

The religious abroad are called reverend 
fathers 5 and abelfes, 7 priorefles, Ec. reve- 
rend mothers. With us, bifhops ate right 
.reverend, and archbifhops, molt reverend. 
In France, their biíhops, archbifhops, and 
abbots, are all alike molt reverend,. 
REVERIE, the fame with delirium, rav- 
ing, or diltraétion.. See DELIRIUM, Uc. 
It is ufed alío for any ridiculous, extra- 
vagant imagination, action, or propo- 
fition, a chimera or viñion. Butthe molt 
ordinary ule ofthe word, among engliíh 
writers, is for a deep dilorderly mufing 
o OK meditatión, 

REVERO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Mantua, fituated on the fouth of the 
Po, oppohte to Oftiglia, fifteen miles 
fouth-eaft of Mantua, 

REVERSE, in law, Sc. To reverfe fi figni- 
fies to undo, repeal, or make void, 


- REVERSE of a medal, com, Sec, denotes the 


fecond or back. hide in oppolition to the 
head or principal fgure,: 

REVERSE, infencing, a back ftroke. See 
the article FENCING.. 
REVERSED, in heraldry, a 
backwards, or uplide down. 
REVERSION, reverfo, in law, is defined 


thing turned 


to be returning of lands, Er, into the 


noffeffion of the donor, or bis heirs. 
Reverón, in the law of England, has 


two fignifications ; the one of which is 


an eltate left, which continues during a 
particular eftate in being; and the other 
is the returning of the land, Ue, after 
the particular eltate IS ended ; and itis 
further faid, to be an interelt in lands, 
when the poffefon of it fails, or where 
the flate which was for a time parted 
With, returns to the grantors, or their 
— heirs. But, according to the ufual de- 
finition of a reverfion, 1t 15 the refrdue of 
an eftate left in the grantor, after a par- 
ticular eltate granted away ceafes, con- 
£inuing, in the grantor of fuch an eftate. 


The difference between a remainder and 
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.a reverhon, confilts in this, that the re- 
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maáinder may belong to any man except 
the grantor; whereás the reyerfion re- 
turns to him who conveyed the lands, 
E5c. See the article REMÁINDER, 

In otder to render the doétrine of re- 
verfions ealy, we [hall give the follow- 
ing table; which Mew the prefent value 
of one pound, to be recéived at the end 
of any number of years not exceeding 
forty; difcounting at the rate of 5 4 
and 3 per cent. compound interelt, See 
the article INTEREST. 


4 Value ¡ Value 
lat 5 perlat 4 pel! 
Cent. | Cént. 
1[-9524 | .96L5 
,9070 | .9245 1. 
.8638 | .8898 |. 
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6 he ufe of the preceding table, —To find 
¡he prefent value of any [um to be re- 
ceived at the end of a given term of 
years, difcounting at the rate of 3, 4, 
er 5 per cent. compound interelt. Find 
by the above table the prelent value of 
13 to be: received at the end of the 
given term, which multiply by the 
»umber of pounds propo/ed (cutting off 
fovr figures from the produét on account 
of the decimals) then the refult will be 
the value fought: For example, the pre- 
fent value of 10,000 l. to be received ten 
years hence, and the rate of interelt 5 
per cent. 1s equal to .6139 X 10000 = 
6139-0000 1. or61391. Again, the pre- 
fent value of 10,0001. due in ten years, 
the rate of interelt being 3 pa cent. is 
744? X 10,000 7441. 

REVEESION of feries, in alBebra, a kind 
of reverfed operation of an infinite (eries. 
See the article SERIES. 

REVIEW, in chancery, Is ufed for a bill, 
where a caufe has been heard, and a 
decres thereon figned; but fome error 
3n law appearing upon the decree, or 
new matter being difcovered after it was 


; suadez this bill 1s given fora trelh ex- 


-amination into the merits of the caufe. 


A bill of review mulft be exhibited by 


leave of the court, and is generally ob- 
tained upon oath made of the difcovery 
of fuch new matter. The fum of 201. 
muñ likewile be- paid into court on the 
bringing of this bill, by way of fecurity 
for eolts and delay, m cafe the matter 
fhould be found againít the party. 

If one part of a decree in chancery be 
sepugnant to another, the decree may 
be reverfed by a bill of review. 
REVIEW, in war, is the appearance of an 

CC aYM, or part of anarmy, in order of 
battle, and their being viewed by the 
general, that he may know the condition 

Of the troops, fee that they are com- 

plete, and be a witneís of the expertneís 


witk which they perform their evolutions 


and other exercifes, 
REVISE, among printers, a fecond or third 
proof of a fheet to be printed, taken off 
1m order to be compared with the laít 
proof, to fee whether all the: miítakes 
marked in 1t are correéted, See the ar- 
ticle PRINTING. 
REVIVIFICATION, in chemiltry, the 
fame with refuícitation, See the article 
R.ESUSCITATION, 
Bi of REVIVOR, in chancery, is a bill 
for reviving a cau[e, where either of the 
parties dies after the bill and aníwer, and 
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REVOLUTION, 
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before the caufe 1 15 heard, or if heard, be. 


fore the decree 1 is EE «in which cafe 
this bill muít be brought, praying that 


.. the former proceeding may ftand revived, 


and be put upon the fame footing as at 
the time of the abatement. 


REVOCATION, in law, fignifes the re. 


calling, or annulling and making void 
lome power, grant, deed, Ec, made 
before. 

in politica, hignilies a 
grand change or turn in government, 
In which fenfe, the revolution 15 ufed by 
way of eminence, for the great turn of 
affairs in England, in theyear 1688, when 
king James II. abdicating the throne, 
the prince and princeís of Orange were 
declared king and queen of England, Ec. 
In geometry the revolution ofany figure, 
is 1ts motion quite round a fixed line, as 
an axis. 

The revolution of a planet, or comet, 
round the fun, is nothing but Its courle 
from any point of its orbit till ¡ts return 
to the fame. See ORBIT, PERIOD, 
PLANET and COMET. 


REVULSITON, in medicine, turning a fux 


of humours “from one' part to another, 
by bleeding, cupping, friction, finapifms, 
biifters, fomentations, 'bathines, ¡ues, 

fetons, ftrong purglbg of the bowels, Te, 

Dr, Van Sweilten, 10 his Commentaries 
upon the Aphorilms of Boerhaave, ob- 

ferves, that the ufe of revulfons in dil- 
eales, is confirmed by daily experience 
as well as by reafon; for fo loon as the 
refiftance to the blood"s motion is either 
diminifhed or totally removed'in any part 
of the body, it immediately: fows into: 
that part with a greater velocity. Thus 
when all the vefíels and viícera of the 
abdomen are fuddenly freed from a con- 
fiderable preffure by the birth of an in- 
fant, all the blood is frequently derived 
into thofe veffels fo forcibly, that unlels 
the fluid veflels and vifcera are comprelfed 
by [watbing with a roller, the child-bed 
woman may fuddenly perifh in a fatal 


_fwoon, for want of the blood's due -prel- 


fure in the veffels of the brain and cere- 
bellum : the fame thing alfa happens ¡f 
the abdomen is not (wathed, when: all 
the water is difcharged at once by _para- 
centefis, in the dropfy, If again we 
coníider, that the blood propelled by the 
heart is fent partly up to the head, and 
fuperior parts of the trunk, and partly 
downward to the viífcera and lower ex- 
tremities, 1t will be from hence evident, 
that, by diminifhing the refiftance ofthe . 

lower 
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-Jower veflels, or by evacuating them, the 
quantity and impulle of the blood will 
—ihen be derived more towards the iofe- 
rior parts, and drawn from thofe that 
are luperior. Itis therefore poffible to 
make a revullion of the arterial blood 


from an inflamed part to any other, elpe- 


cially when the part towards which the 


-revulfion is made, receives its blood from - 


the fame common trunks or larger arte- 
“ries. The phyficians foment the ex- 
ternal parts of the head in inflammatory 
dilorders thereof, that the impulíe of the 
blood, being increaled in the branches 
of the external carotide, may preís with 
a leís force upon-the partsicontained in 
the head. ¿And Galen has long ago-ob- 
feryed, that pains are eafed almoft as 
with a charm, by making a revulfion 
with cuopping-glafles, 
The different kinds of revulfion are phle- 
botomy, cupping, friétion, velicatories, 
iffues, fetons, warm bathing, fomenta- 
tions, Fe. See PHLEBOTOMY, CuP- 
PING, FRICTION, VESICATORY, Uc, 
REYGATE, or RYGATE, a borough of 
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the limb patent, divided and acuteatthe 
bale of every fegment: the petal has 
little (quammaula, and is connivent im- 
swardly; the fruit is a roundifh naked 
berry, divided within into fewer cells 
than there are fegments of the corola 5 
the feeds are fingle, roundifh, gibbeus, 
and comprelled on one fide, 
This genus comprebends the buckthorn, 
the black alder, Chrift's thorn, the ala- 
ternus and the jujube-tree, See the ar- 
ticles JUJUBE and ALATERNUS. 
Buckthorn-berries bruifed on white pa- 
er, give ita green tinéture; they are 
in confiderable elteem as a cathartic, 
and are celebrated in dropíies, rheuma- 
tiíms, and even in the gout; but th 
generally occafion gripes, ficknels, dey 
the mouthrand throat, and leave a tbirft 
of long duration: the dofe is about 
twenty of the frefh berries in fubltance, 
and twice or thrice this mumber in de- 
coétion ¿ an ounce of the exprefled juice, 
or a dram of the berries dried. A fyrup 
prepared of the juice is kept in the 
fhops. 


Surry, twenty-two miles fouth-welt of KHAPBHONTICUM, the name: for the 


London. | | 
It fends two members to parliament. 
REZANSKOTI, the capital of the province 
of Rezan, in Ruífñia: ealt long. 41%, 
north lat. 55, 
RHABDOIDES, in anatomy, the fame 


with the fagittal future of the íkull. See 


the articles S£ULL and SUTURE. 

RHABDOLOGY, in arithmetic, the doc- 
trine of Neper's rods, See NEPER. 

RHABDOMANCY, pabiouarria, a fpe- 
cies of divination performed by means of 
rods, See the article DIVINAT¡ON. 

RHACHITIS, in medicine, the rickets. 
See the article RICKETS. 

RHAGADES, in medicine, denotes chape 
or clefts in any part of the body; arifing 
elther from an aridity of the parts, or 
acrimony of the homours; in both which 
cales, cooling and emollient applications 
are proper. 

RHAGOIDES, in anatomy, the fecond 
coat or tunic of the eye, more ufually 
called uvea. See the article UvEa. 

—_RHALADERGWY, a market-town In 
Radnoríhire, 1n Wales, fituated ffteen 
miles we(t of Rador. 

RHAMNUS, in botany, a genus of the 
- pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla wbhereof confifts of a fingle, im- 
perforated, infundibuliform petal, rude 
on the outfíide, and coloured within ; the 
tube is ofa turbinated cylindric figure ; 


root of the rheum. See RHeUM. 

RHAPSODI, fadado, rbapfodifs, in an- 
tiquity, períons who made a bufineís of 
(ineing pieces of Homer's poems. Cuper 
informs us, that the rhaplodi were cloath- 
ed in red when they fung the lliad, and 

In blue when they fung the Odyfíee. 
They performed on the theatres, añd 
fometimes [trove for prizes in contelts of. 
poetry, finging, Te. After the two an- 
tagonilts had fAnifhed thair parts, the two 
pieces or papers they were written ía 
were joined together again: whence the 
name, viz. from pora, fo, and o3a, 
canticum: but there lezems to have been 
other rhapfodi of more antiquity than 
thele people, whocompofed heroíc poems 
or fongs in praile of heroes and great 
men, and fung their own compoltions 
from town to town fora livelihood, of 
which profefion Homer himielf is faid 
to be. 

RHAPSODOMANCY, an antient kind 
of divination performed by pitching on 
a paflage of a poetat hazard, and reck- 
oning on it as a prediction of what was 
to come to país. There were various 
ways of praétiling this rhapfodomancy. 
Sometimes they wrote feveral papers or 
fentences of a poet on lo many pieces of 
wood, paper, or the like, Mook them to. 
gether In an urn, and drew out one 
which was accounted the lot; fometimes 


they 
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they. caft dice on a table whereon veríes 
were written, and that whereon the die 

lodged, conteined the prediétion. A 
third manner was by opening a book, 
and pitching'on fome verfe at firít fight, 
This method they particolarly called the 
fortes Preneltine; and afterwards, ac- 
cording to the poet made ule of, [ortes 
Homerice, fortes Vir Ea Ge, See 

the article SORTES. 

RHAPSODY, fadaña, in antiquity; a 
difcouríe in verle (ung or rehearled by a 
rhapfodilt. 
to fignify a colleétion of verles, efpeciall y 
-thoíe of Homer, which having been a 
Jong time difperfed in pieces “ind fiag- 
ments, were at lengtb, by Pififtratus's 
order, digelted into books called rh: ap- 


Joe) from famrw, fu0, and mdn, camti- 


eun, ence, among. moderns, thap- 
fody is alío ufed for an allemblage of 
paffages, thoughts, and authorities raked 
together from divers authors, to coIm- 
pole fome new piece. 


RHBE, or REE, a little ifland in e bay i 


of Bilcay, near the coaft of Aunis in 
France: weft long. 1? 30, north lat. 
46% 14%. 
-RÍEBDEA, in botany, a genus of plants 
the characters whereof are not perfectly 
afcertained: there is no calyx; the co- 


rolla confifts of four patent, concave, 


-vertically ovated petals; the filaments 
are numerous, the germen globofe; the 
“fruit is oval, fmall, 
Jocular; the feeds are three, of an ovyato- 
oblong figure, long and odly furrowed. 
“RHEIMS, or REe1Ms, a city of France, 
capital of the province of Champain, 
one of the moft- elegant cities in France, 
fituated feventy- -MvE miles north- ealt of 
Paris: eat long. 49, north lat, a9* 20”, 
“RHETORIANS, a (feét of heretics in 


Egypt, lo denominated from Rhetorius 


their leader. The dillinguilhing doc- 
trine of this herefiarch, as reprefented 
by Philaltrius, was, that he approved of 
all the hereñes before him, and taught 
that they were all in tbe right, 
“RHETORIC, rhetorica, the art of [peak- 
img copioufly on any fubjeét, with all 
the advantage of beauty and force. 
Lord Bacon defines rhetoric very philofo- 
phicall y, to be the art of applying and 
addrelling the diétates of reafon'to the 
fancy, and of recommending them there 
fo as to affeét the will and delires. The 
end of rhetoric, the fame author oblerves, 
is to fill the imagination with ideas and 
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Others will have rhaplody. 


fucculent, and uni- 
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images which may alhift nature without 

'opprelfing it. Vollius defines. rhetoric; 
the faculty of. difcovering what every 
fubjeét affords of ule for perivañon, 
Hence, as every author muft invent ara 

guiments to make his fubjeét prevail, dif- 
pole thofe arguments, thus found out, in 

their proper places, and give them the em. 

+ belifiments of language proper to the 

¿Lubjeét; and if this difcouríe be intend= 

“ed to be delivered ¡ In public, utter them 

with that decency and force which may 

«frike the hearer; rhetoric. becomes di. 

vided” into four parts, invention, dilpo- 

fition, elocution, and pronunciation. See 

INVENTION, DISPOSITION, ELOCUS= 

TION, and PRONUNCIATION.> 

Rhetoric and oratory differ from each 

other as the theory from the praétice; the 

rhetorician being he who delcribes the 

rules of eloquénce, and the orator he 
who ules them to advantage. Ordi< 

 narily, however, the two are uled indif: 
ferently for each other: See the article 
ORATORY. ra 
For the charaéters in rhetoric, fee the 
article CHARACTER. 

RHETORICAL NUMBERS. : 
ticle NUMBER. 

RBEUM, ezupues, a thin ferous Eon, 
occafionally' coling out of the glands 
about the mouth and throat. See the 
article Humour, 

Rheum is alío ufed for a catarrh. See the 
article CATARRH. 

For the rheum in the eyes, lee the article 
EPIPHORA. 

RHEUmM, the RHAPHONTIC PLANT, in 
botany, a genus of the enneándria-tri- 
gynia claís of plants, the corolla where: 
of conlilts of a fingle petal, which i 1s NAr- 
row at the bafe, and impervious : the 
limb is divided into fix obtule fegments, 
alternately fmaller; there is no pericar- 
¿pium : the feed is fingle, large, trique- 
trous, acute, and (lurrounded with mem- 
branaceous rims, 

The root of this plant, wbich appears 
“evidentl y to haye been the rhubarb of the 
antients, 15 by many comfounded wih 
the modern rhubarb; though confiderab- 
ly different both in appearance. and qua- 
lity. The raphontic root is of a dulky 
colour on the furface, of a loofe (pongy 
texture, confiderably more aftringent, 
but lels purgative than the rhubarb; in 
this lat intention two or three drams are 
required for a dofe. Ftisan ingredient 
in: Ett venice-treacle, and in fome of the 
older 


See the ar=' 
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in thele rhubarb is generally ufed ¡ jo ¡ts 
place. , 
Rhaphontic- root, title pound; pags, on 
importation, 28, and-7d. and, On EX- 
portation, draws back 35. 22d. 
RHEUMAT ISM, in medicine, 
ftemper that happens molt commonly in 
Ípring or autumn, when there +s a re- 
.markable change of air from hot to cold; 


and from cold to hot; or when the ibi | 


fuddenly fhifts to any oppofite point, «It 
begins, according to Sydenham, with a 


ihivering and other [ymptoms of a-fever, 


and in a day or two's time, or fomes 
times fooner, a vehement pain ferzes one: 
or more of the limbs, raging fometimes 
in one place and fometimes in another, 
elpecially in the arms, wrilts, houlders; 
and knees: very often there is a redneís: 
and fwelling, and the fever eradually 
goes off while the pain remains, This 
diltemper often runs out into a great 
length, continuing [ometimes for +lome 
months or years, not perpetually, with 
'the fame violence, but coming and go- 
ing, and from time to time renewing 1ts 
paroxy/ms, 


-Jt chiefiy attacks perfonsá in the. e ob 


their age, after violentexercile, ora great 
heat of the body from any other caule, 
and then being too fuddenly cooled, 
lts proximate caule Boerhaave takes to 


be an inflammation of the lymphatic ar. 
teries of the membranes near the liga- 


ments of the joints, but not fo violent 
as to bring on a fuppuration. — This 
difeaíe is nearly a-kin to the gout and 
fcurvy, and the blood is like that of 
thole afiéted with the pleurify. The 


pain is exalperated upon the leaft mo- .. 


tion: 1t fometimes attacks the loins and 
coccendix, and fometimes the brain, 
lungs, and viícera: when it feizes. the 
loins, it is then called lumbago: 1 this 
cale, Sydenham oblerves that thereis a 
molt violent pain in the fmall of the back, 

which fometimes extends to the os (a 
crum, and 1s like a fitofthe gravel, only 
the patient does not vomit, 1£ this dif 
eale is unfkilfully treated, 1 may conti- 
nue feveral months or years, but not 
always with the fame vojanes, bat-by 
fits. 1F it continues and increales, IE 
may caule a (bifFjoint, which will (carce 
yield to any remedy. 


Sydenham direóts to take away Nan Ounces 


of blood on the fide affeéted; this mult 
be repeated three or four times,” or 


oftener, once eyery other or evEry third 
VoL. 1V, A 
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tolder compolitions of the. 'hops, but 


a dis: 
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day, according as the (trength of the pa” 
tient will bear. The diet mult be very 
thin, and an-emullñion of the four cold 
feeds may be given; as alío a pultice' of 
white-bread and milk, tinoed with a 
littie faffron, m3 be lajd to the part af= 
fegted £ a clyfter of milk and fugar may 
be injeóted on thofe days the-bleeding is 
omitted. 
«quent bleeding, after the fecond or third 
time give the common purging potion 
every other day, and an ounce of diaco= 
dium at night, till he recovers., 

In an incipient rheumatiím of the fhoul. 
ders, Hoffman fays thatnothing is better 
than a bliller laid: between the fcapulz 3 
but if it happens to the plethoric, cup- 
ping, with facrification in the lower 
parts, repeated every month, does fignal 
fervice. “The fame phyfician thinks ¡€ 
may be proper to chew rhubarb, from two 
feruples to a dram, with ráifins or Ccut= 
rants, two. or three times a week, 
The (pirit of hartíhorn and the balíam of 


guaíacom, given in the quantity of twen= - 


ty or thinty “drops, fhree cr. four times. a 


day, Dr. Shaw lays, is of great fervicez 


but he thinles nothing betterthan a decoc- 
tion ef the ludorific woods; to the quan= 
tity ofa quarta day, fora month or fix 
weeks together. This laft, when- afilted 
with crude antimony and mercurius dul- 
cis, Hoffman recommende in the venereal 
rheumatifm, which often rifes from the 
remains of a lues venerea contained id 
the maís of blood. In a fcofbutic rheu- 
matiím, or thatariling from the Ícurvy, 


If the patient cannot bear fre- . 


Sydenham direóts Roo to take the. : 


¿Icorbútic eleftuary and water, :1£ he can= 
¿not bear any kind of evacuation, 

' He oblerves, thatyóung perfens who live 
"*temperately. may be cured by a fimple 
refrigerating diet, and moderate nouriíh-= 
Ing, with as much certainty as by re- 
peated bleeding : for inftance,- let the 
patient live four days upon whey alone 3 


and after that white bread may be al 


- lowed for dinner, and on the laít day o£ 
his iJinefs he may be allowed it for fup- 
per. (When the fymptoms ceale he may 
have boiled chickens, or any thing of 
.eafy “digelftion, but every third day he 
muít live upon whey only, till his 
ftrength returns. —Boerhaave's method 
of cure is to the fame effeét, only he ad- 
viles warm baths and ftrong blifters to be 
laid upon the parta Meéted, nay even cau- 


teries.themfelves: but Hoffman oblerves . 


that great caution Mould be uled with re- 
gard to topics), for if ch 1 patients coniti- 
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tution is faneuineous they fhould all be 
avoided, and the part covered carefully 
with:the bed-cloaths; but 1f there 1s a 
thick, cold, fagnating humour in the 
part, and a fenfe of cold, with a Ítric- 
ture of the pores, then triétions may be 
uled with roush warm cloths, and afrer- 
awards cupping with fcarfications. If the 
part becomes (tiff and inflexible, with a 

co numbnefs, which 15 called a parehs, 
then take human or canine axungia, 
two ounces; balíam of Peru, and oil of 
cloves, each two drams; with which 
make a liniment for the part: this has 
been known to have a wonderful efect. 
Arbuthnot fays that cream of taríar in 
water-gruel, taken for feveral days, will 
abate the pains and fwellings confider- 
ably by its acidity, correóting the alka- 
line falts of the blood. 


Cheyne fays, that the hot and inflamma-=- 


tory rheumatióms have all the fymptoms 

of the gour, and, like it, change from 

place to place, and by over violent eva- 
cuations may be tran/lated upon the no- 

ble organs. . 

' RHEXIA, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
tandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of foúr roundifh 
patent petals inferted into the calyx3 the 
fruit is a roundifh capíule, formed of 
four valves, containing four cells, and 
inclofed in the belly of the cup; the leeds 
are roundifh and numerous. a 

RHEXIS, among oculifts, denotes a rup- 
ture of the cornea of the eye. See the 
article EYE, 

RHIME, in postry. See KHYME, 

RHINANTHUS, YELLOW-RATTLE, 1n 
botany, a genus of the didynamia-anglo- 


fpermia clafs of plants, the corolla where- 


of is d ringent lingle petal; the tube is 


almolt cylindric, and of the length of* 


the cup; the limbis dehifcent, and com- 
prefled at the bafe; the upper lip is ga- 
leated, comprelled, emarginated and nar- 
row; the lower one is patulous, plane 
and femitrifid : the fruit is an orbiculat- 
ed, ereét, comprefled, bilocular and bi- 
valved capíule: the feeds are numerous 
and comprelled. 

RENE, a great river rifing in the country 
of the Grifons, in Switzerland, and, run- 
ning north, continues its courle till 1t 
forms the lake of Conftance; from 

-— whence it turns welt, and having vilited 
Bañl, runs north, dividing Suabia from 
Alíatia; from thence it runs through the 
Palatinate, and receiving the Neckar, the 
Maine and the Mofelle, continues its 
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courle north by Mentz, Se. After enter. 


¿me the Netherlands at Skenkinchans, it 
15 divided into feveral channels, the twe - 


Jargelt whereof obtain the names of the 
Eech and the Waal, which running 


through: the United-provinces dilcharge 
tbemielves into the German Sea, below 


Rotterdam. 


RHINE: lower cirele confilts of the Pala- 


tinate of the Khine and the three ecclel. 


altical elettorates, wíz. thole-of Cologn, 
Mentz, and Triers, pal 

RHINE upper circle confilted of the Land. 
graves of Alfatia and Helle, comprehend- 
ing the Wetteraw: but only Hefíe*can 
be accounted a part of Germany at pre. 
fent, France having united Alíace to that 
kingdom. 

RHINEBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of the lower Rhine and eleéto- 
rate of Cologn, fituated fifteen miles eaft 
of Gelder. | 

RHINEFIELD, the name of two towns 
of Germany, one whereof is ftuated in 
the circle oh Suabia, on the Rhine, eight 
miles eaft of Bafil; the other is the ca- 
pital of the county of Rhinefield, ftuated 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine, fixteen 
miles north-weft of Mentz. , 

RHINE.LAND-RoO0D, in fortification, (e, 
“a meafure of two fathoms, or twelve feet, 
uled by the Dutch and German engi- 
neers, Ue. : 

RHINOBATUS, in ichthyology, a fpe- 
cles of the raja, with only a fingle row of 
prickles in the middle of the back, See 
the article Raja, 

RHINOCEROS, invzoology, an order of 
the jumenta, having eleven fore-tecth 

cm each jawj3 there are no canine teeth; 

the nofe is ornamented with a ingle or 
double horn, which 15 permanent. This, 
of all quadrupeds, approaches nearelt to 
the elephantin:fize, the body being near- 
ly as bulky, but the legs much fhorter. 
A full grown rhinoceros is fourteen feet 
high, and the legs are fo fhort with all 
this heigbt, that the. belly comes near 
the ground: the head is very large and 
oblong, ofan irregular figure, broad at 


top and deprefled towards the fnout: the 


ears refemble thoíe of a hog: the eyes 
are very (mall, and fituated at a fmall 
diftance from the extremity ofthe Ínout : 


on the upper part of'the fhout, near the. 


extremity, ftands the horn, growing to 
about two feet and a half in length, 
bent a littleback, of a black colour, and 
valtly fem and hard: the fkin is re- 
mafkably thick and hard, le that the 
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ereature could not turn its body in any di- 
reólion but for the joints and folds in 1t: 
the tail 1s Siort, and fornifhed with fome 


Jong and extremely thick black: hairs. 
= See plate CCXXXIT fig. 2, which re- 
 prelents a. young rhinoceros with a fhort 


obtule horn;3 there being fome fpecies 
which have the horn "much longer, - 


RHINOCEROS BIRD, a large bird about the 


fize of the european. raven, which it 
greatly refemblés: it ts fo called from a 
true horn, which, rifing from the root of 
the beak, bends upwards. See plate 
CCXXXTI, fig. 6. | 

There are other two varieties of this 
hora brought from the Eaft-Indies, all 
belonging to different [pecies of hydro- 
corax. Ste HYDROCORAX. 


RHIZOPHORA, in botany, a genus of the 


dodecandria-monopynia clals of plants, 
called, by Plumier, mangles: the flower 
1s ereét, beine compoled ofa fingle pe- 


tal divided ¡nto four: fegments; the feed 


15 fingle, very long, and of a clavated 
figure, e t the end, 


RHODES, the capital of an iMland of that 


name, Atidted?; inthe Mediterranean-fea, 
in eaft long. 28%, and between 35% and 
37% north lat. 


RHODIOLA, or RHoDIaA, in botany, a 


genus of the polygamia-dioecia clafs of 
plants, which produces two kinds of 
flowers, víz. hermaphrodite and female 
ones ; both which are compofed of four 
petals, only much longer in the berma- 


- phrodite than in the female flowers: the 
fruit conbifts ofFfour corniculated capíules, 


contaming numerous roundih feeds. 


RHODIUM LIGNUM, RHODIAN WOOD, 


in botany, the fame with afpalathus. 
See the article AsPALATHUS, 
Jamaica affords 'a wood, called, by the 


- people there, rofe-wood ; which, though 


not the rhodium of the fho PS, HE never 
thelefs much of its fmell : it is defcribed 
by Sir Hans Sloane to be a tree growing 
to twenty or more feet in height, and 


"thick enough to afford the largelt feg- 


ments we ever meet with of it; and 
pofñibly an adulteration of the true rho- 


 dium with this wood may be thé true - 
'caule why the rhodium is not allowed to 
be the root, buta fpecies of cytifus, as 


Hofiman afirms. 
The flowers of the Jamaica rofe-wood 


are [mall and white, confifting of three 
petals, and ftanding im cluíters : the fruit. 
sa berry of the fize of a pepper-corn 3 


und the leaves of the tree are pinnated. 


RHODODENDRUM, in botany; a genus 


RHO asilos: RHO 


of the decandria-monogynia claís of 
plants, the calyx of which ts a permanent 
 perianthium, divided into five [egiments; 
the corolla is a wheel-fMaped, funnel- 
haped, fingle petal: the fruit is an oval 
angular capíule, containing five cells, in 
“wbich are a great many very mall (eeds. 

RHODON, in pharmacy, an appellation 
given to [everal compobtions, on account 
of roles being the chief ingredient in 
them; as the diarrhodon, rhódofaccha- 

' Tum, Ue, See DIARRHODON and KosE, 

RKHOMBOIDES, in peometry, a quadti- 
lateral fgure whofe oppofite lides and an- 

' gles are equal, butis neither equilateral 
norsequiangular; as the figure NO P Qs, 

plate COCXXXII. fig. s. 

BMV in anatomy, a thin, broad, 
and obliquely [quare flefhy mulcle, GE 
ated between the balis of the feapula and 
the [pina dorhiz fo called from its figure. 
Its general ufe is to draw, backward and 
upward, the fubípinal portien of the bafis 
fcapulze. 

+ RHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiflory, the 
name of a genus of Ípars, given them 
from their being of a rhomboidal form. 
They owe this figure to an admixture of 
particles of iron, and confilt of ix planes. 
Of this genus there are only two known 
fpecies. 1. A white, thin one, with very 
thin crufts; and, 2. A whituíh brown 
thick one, with thicker crulis, , Thele 
are bolh found in the forsít of Dean in 

-Gloucelterfhire, and in other pude where 
there are iron-of'es. 

RHOMBUS, in geometry,. an oblique- 

angled parallelogram, ora quadrilateral 
figure whofe fides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles unequal, two of the op- . 
 pobite ones being obtule, and the other 
two acute, as ABCD, plate CEXXXIL, 
Ñg. 4. 
To find the area of a ba upon 
CD, afíumed as a bale, let fall the per- 
pendicular Ae, which 15 tbe altitude of 
the figure; then multiply the baíe by. the 
altitude, the product will be the area. 

RAOMBU$, the PEARL FISH, in ichthyo- 
logy, a fpecies of pleuroneétes, with the 
eyes on the left ide: 1tis a moderately 
large fpecies, but 1s not flo thick and. 
flefhy asthe turbot, nor is ¡ts fleMh lo well” 
tafted. Seethe articles PLEU RONECTEB + 
and TurBor. 

RHONE, one of the large(t rivers im - 
France, which rifing in one of the Alps 
of Switzerland, palles through the lake 
of Geneva, cae that city, and then 
FUDS fouth-weft to ee whose jolaing 
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the river Soane, it continues its courle 
due fouth, paíing by Orange, Avignon, 
and Arles, and falls into the IMediter- 
ranean a little welftward of Marterlles,, 
RHOPALIC veRseEs, in. antient poetry, 
a kind of. verles, which beginning with 
¡monolyllables, were continued in words 
growing gradualiy longer and longer to 
the laít. 

RAOPOGRAPET, in antiquity, painters 
wbo confined themfelves to Jow fubjeéts, 


as animals, plants, landíkips, Ec. See 


the article PAINTING. 


' RHUBARB, rhabarbarum, in pharmacy, 


a thick root, cf an oblong figure, large 
at the head, and tapering pretty fuddenly 
as it extends in lengtb. It is fometimes 


fingle, but more ufually divided into -' 


two or three parts at the lower end, We 
frequently meet with it in pieces of four, 
five, or fix inches long, and three. or 
four In diameter at the top; it is of a to- 
lerably Ímooth and even [urface, and ex- 
ternally ofa faint yellow colour, with a 
yately heavy but not hard; 1t cuts 
through very freely and eañly with a 
knife, efpecially ¡if the blade of it bas 
been rendered a litile unétuous frit, by 
drawing it over an almond or any other 
fatty Subltance,- When freíh cut:it 35 
found to be of a marbled or variegated 
appearance; its colours are a pale hut 


bright yellow, and a faintreddióh. The. 


yellow is the ground-colour, and the red 
is difpoled in fhort irregular veios, much 
10 the manner of the darker colour in the 
common nutmeg. It 15 of a lomewbat 
lax and (pongy texture; 1t has an agree- 
able and aromatic fmell, and a bitteriób, 


aftringent, and fubacid tafte, upon the 


whole not difagrecabie: 1t tinges the 
ípittle to a fine bright yellow on being 
held lome time in the mouth. ; 
Rhubarb is to be chofen frefh, tolerably 
hard and moderately heavy, and fuch as 
does not duít the fingers 1a handling ; 
Juch as infuled a few minutes in water 
- gives ita fine yellow, and, when bruifed 
1n a mortar, has a reiddióh colour with the 
yellow. Ebhubarb is not fo often adul- 
terated as damaged; care is to be taken 
> that itbe not wet, nor rotten; much ofit 
1s fubjeét, after fteeping too long, to be 
worm-eaten and full of holes on the for: 
face, There are certain traders in this 
drug, who have a way of filling up thefe 
holes with the powder of fome: of the 
syorít and molt decayed pieces 3 but this 
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large admixture of brown; its mode- 


tions, “The only cales in which its ufe is * 
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is eañly difcovered, and fuch rhubarb 
ouglt always to be rejeéted. 

The antients were not acquainted with 
the true rhubarb: their rhubarb appears to 
be the rheum, or raphontic plant which, 
tho” Linpesus makes 1t the fame with the 
rhubarb, is yet very different 1n quality 
1f£ not in characters. See LHEUM. 

The rhubarb is brought to us from 
Ruíña, and from the Eat Endies, Itis 
produced in great plenty on the confines 
of China and Tartary, and in many 
parts of Tartary itfelf: the mountains of 
Tibet abound with it, and a very confi- 
derable part of what is fent into Europe 
grows there, y 
It was long before the rhybarb was known 
in Europe, butof láteit hasbeen fent from 
Ruília to the gardens of Paris and Chel- 
fea, In both which it thrives extremely 
well, and (tands the feverelt colds unhurt. 
Other authors make it the lepathum bar- 
danz folio undulato glabro; andas there 
are luffcient proofs that we now have the 
true rbubarb among us, it will be ealy 
to propagate a quantity of it, in order 
to try whether its yirtues, when pro- 
duced with us, will be the: fame with 
thoíe it polfefles as brought from its na» 
tive climate, See LAPATHUM. 

The root of the native rhubarb plant is 
Jong, thick, and 'perennial; 1ts bark, 
while growing, 1s of a brownifh red 
colour; but under this the fubítance of 
the root Is of the true colour of dried rhu= 
barb, only deeper, cof the right nutmeg- 
grain, marbled with red and yellow, 
and has the true Ímell and talte of rhu- 
barb, elpecially about the upper part of 
the root: it has a vilcofity indeed in the 
mouth, tho' rhubarb, as we meet with 
1t in the fhops, has not;. but this may 
only be the difference of the fame root 
frefh and dried, 


- Rhubarb pollefíes the double virtue of a 


catbartic and an altringent; it readily 
evacuates particularly the bilious hu» 
mors, and afterwards. gently aftringes 
and ftrengthens the ftomach and inteítines, 
Itis given with great fucceís in all ob- 
ltruétions of the liver, in the jaundice, 
10 diarrhoeas, and- in the fluor albus 
and gonorrhosas: it is alío an excellent 
remedy againit worms.  Itis fometimes 
given as a purgative, fometimes as only 
an alterant; and, which ever way it is 
taken, it is an excellent medicine, agree- 
img with almoíft all ages and conítitu- 
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to be avoided, are thofe in which the 
blood and vifcera aré too hot. Fallopius 
fays it is never to be given to people who 
have diforders of the kidneys or bladder, 
as It Is apt to occafion an extraordinary 
heat in thole parts; and Simon Pauli 


tells us of vertigoes brought on by a too 


free and continued ufe of it. 

Rhubarb 15 given in powder in infufion, 
and in its own crude folid ftatez the 
chewing 1t perhaps being the belt way of 
giving it of all others, when it is in- 
tended to (trengthen- the ffomach and 
afift digeltion; the quantity of twenty- 
five grainms, or thereabout, fhould be 
chewed daily on thofe occafions, an hour 


before tating 3 this is alfo by much the. 


belt way of taking It againít obltruétions 
of the viícera. Its dofa in powder is 
from half a feruple to "two [eruples; 1n 
infufion, about a drachm of it will purge 
gently; but the dole may be increafed 
to two drachms. It is oblervable, that 
neither the infufion, nor the decoétion, 
nor even the extraét of rhubarb, purge 
near fo brifkly as the root 1t(elf 1n 
powder. 

The preparations of rhubarb in ufe in 
the fhops are, 1. The tinélure in fpi- 
“rit. 2. The tinéture 1n wine: and, 3. 
The extract; though the lalt is but little 

ufed. 

Monk's RHUBARB, rhapontició, See the 
article RHaAPONTICUM. 

White RHUBARB, a name given to mecho- 
acan. See the article MECHOACAN, 
RHUMB, Rumb, or Rum, in naviga- 
tion, a vertical circle of any given place, 
or the interleótion of fuch a circle with 
the horizon in which lat fenfe rhumb 
is the fame with a point of the compaís, 

See the article COMPASS. 
RHUMB-LINE, loxodromia, is allo ufed for 

the line which a (hip defcribes when fail- 

ing in the fame collateral point of the 
compaís, or oblique to the meridians. 

Now that fuch rhumb-lines are fpirals, 

which continually approach to the pole 

but never fall into it, as Abedefy, plate 

CCOXXXIL fig. 7. 15 evident for the 

following reafons. In any place on the 


' Jurface of the globe, the rhumb running" 


north and fouth, coincides with the me- 
ridian of that place; the ealt and welt 
rhumbs are perpendicular totbe meridian, 
and the other rhumbs are.oblique to it: 
but this obliquity is the fame under 
every meridianz and therefore all the 
-—1humbs, except the north and fouth, cut 
the meridians af equal angles. When 


right lines are parallel to each other, a 
right line yvill cut thera at equal angles 5 
but not fo when they are inclined to one - 
another: therefore feveral inclining lines 
cannot be cut at equal angles, but by a 


curve line bending towards the place 
where tbofe lines would meet, Now the 
— meridians being inclined to each other, 


and meeting in the poles, the oblique 
rhumbs mulít be curve-lines continually 
approaching the poles. But, in every 
latitude, an oblique rhumb runs between 
the prelent parallel and the pole; and a 
line gannot cut feveral other limes at 
equal angles in the fame point: confe- 
quently the rhumb-lines are (Ípirals, 
which continually wind round the poles 
without ever falline into them, > 

Again, that theíe (piral rhumbs, on the 
globe, are of the lame kind with the pro- 
portional fpiral, will appear hence : let 
PABC,. Ue. (ibid.) be the ftereogra. 
phic projeétion of part of, the fphere, on 
the plane of the equator; where ABC 
DEF ts part of the equator; P the pole; 
PA, PB, PC, Ec. are meridións; and 
the (piral A bedefe, one of the rhumbs, 
Now, In fuch a projection, the lines in= 
terfeéting each other, form angles equal 
to the angles on the fpbere which they 
reprelent: therefore the projeétion of the 
rhumb, Abed, Ec. cuts the radi, or 
meridians, PA, PB, PC, Ec, at equal 
angles; and as this is a property of the 
proportional fpiral, the [piral rhumbs 
muít be analogous to the proportional 


-Ipiral. Hence the differences of longi- 
"tude AB, AC, AD, Pe. are the loga- 


rithms of thé intercepted parts of the me» 
ridians, Pb, Pe, Pd, Ec, 


RHUS, suMaAcH, in botany, ec, the 


name given by Linneus toa plant cal- 
led CoriNus by other authors, and al- 
ready defcribed under that name. See 
alfo the article SUMACH. 


RHYME, RKnuime, RYme, or RimeE, in 


poetry, the fimilar found, or cadence and 
termination of two words which end two 
verfes, e, Or rhyme is a fimilitude 
of found between the lalt (yllable or fyl- 
lables of a verle, fucceeding' either im- 
mediately or at a diftance o£two: or three 


lines. 


Rhymes are either fingle, double, or 
triple, though the two lalt are much dif- 
uled. Single rhymes are divided into. 
perfect or wholerhymes, and impecfeét or 
half rhymes. A whole or pertfeét rhyme 
is where there is a fimilitude of found 


without any difference; an imperfeét 


rhyme 


nd 
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- yhymeis where there 15 2 fimilitude of 
found, with a difference either in relpect 
of the pronunciation or orthography, but 
— chiefly the former, Single rhymes are 
agaln divided into feminine and mafcu- 
line rhymes: the feminine rhyme is that 
where the la(t fyllable of the rbyme ends 
wib an ¿ mute: and tlie maículine 
«rhymes are thole of all other- words. 
Double rhymes are thofe where two words 
terminate alike through the whole two lalt 
fyllables. Plain rhymes are tho/e where 
the two 1hyming veríes fucceed immedi- 
ately to each other: and croís rhymes are 
thole: where the verfes are fo difpofed as 
that the firft «hymes with the third, and 
the fecond with the fourth, 


There is no rule in poetry, fays Du Bos, 


whole oblervance colts lo much trouble, 
andis productive of leís beauties 10 verfe, 
than thatofihbyming. Rhyme frequently 
maims and almoft always enervates the 
fenfe of the dilcourfe, for one bright 
thought which the paffñion of rhymibg 
throws in our way by chance, 15, without 
oubt, every day the caule of a hundred 
others that people would blufh to make 
uíe of were 1t not for the richneís or no- 
velty of the rhyme with which thele 
thoughts are attended, 
And yet the allarement of rhyme has 
nothing in 1t worth comparing to the 
charms of numbers and harmony. The 
terminatine of a fyllable with a particu- 
dar found 15 no beauty in 1t(felf. The 
beauty of a rhyme is only a relative one, 
which confifts in a conformity of termi- 
mation between the two lalt or two cor- 
- relponding verles. “This ornament there- 
fore, which is of fo fhort a duration, 1s 
perceived only at the end of two verles, 
and after having heard the laft word of 
the fecond verfe, which rhymes to the 
firlt. Oneis not even [enfible of this plea- 
fure, but at the end of three or four 
verles, 1f the mafculine and feminine 
rhiymes are interwoven, fo that the firít 
and fourth be mafculines, and the lecond 
and third feminines: a mixture which Is 
very much uled in (feveral kinds of 
poetry. But even in thole verles where 
the richneís thereof difcovers itlelf at the 
end of the lecond verfe, ¡tis the greater 
er lefler conformity between the two laft 
words ot thefe verles, which forms its 
elegance. Nor, for the moft part, do 
people upon hearing the fecond rhyme, 
recal the firlt diftinétly enough to be 
charmed with their perfeótion. Their 
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fenfation, fo trifling is the pleafure by 
which 1t tickles the ear. Numbers and 


harmony are a light which throws out a 


conftant luftre ; but rhyme is a mere flaíh, 


that difappears after having given only 


a fhort-lived fplendor. See the articles 
NUMBER, MeETRE, Ce, 

Rhyme owes its origin to the barbarouf- 
neís of gur anceltors.. The people from 
whóm the modern nations are delcended, 
and who fubyerted the roman empire, had 
their poets, who being ignorant, and the 
languages 1n which they wrote not [ufh.. 
ciently improved to bear a handling ac- 
cording to the rules of metre, tliey fan- 
cied there would be fome ornament in 
terminating with the fame found two con. 
fecutive or relative parts of a dilcourle, 
both of which were to be of an equal ex- 


- tent. Ebus, in all probability, 1t was 


that rhyme firlt role in Europe. Thele 
new-botn languages were not only forced 
to fubmit to the flavery of rhyming, but. 


— ¡tpalled even to the latín tongue, the ule 


of which was ftill retained by a particu- 
Jar fet of people. “The practice of leonine 
verfe was introduced as early as the Y IT fth 
century, and prevailed at the time the fol- 
lowing ones were made, 

Fingitur bac Jpecie bonitatis odore refertus, 
Ifius eccleffa fundator rex Dagobertus. 
Thefe leonine verles difappeared upon the 
ring of that light, whole dawn appeared 
im the XVth century. | 
Since the reltoration of learning in the 
XV Ith century, attempts have been made 
to banifhi rhyme out ofthe modern pottry, - 


and to fettle the englifh and french verles. 


on the footing cf the antient greek and la=- 
tin ones, by fixing the quantities of fyl=>" 


lables and trulting wholly to thofe, and to' 


the numbers and mealure, This Milton: 
has done witl great fucce(s, and after him 


Philips, Addifon, Thomífon, Young, 


and fome others. Verles of this kind 
are called blank verles, The French have 
attempted the fame, but mot with equal 
fuccels; which bas convinced the world, 
that this kind of meafure 15 inconfiftent 
with the french tongue. 


RHYPTICS, furia, in medicine, deter- 


ent remedies. See DETERGENTS.. 


RHYTHM, pod», in mulic, the variety 


in the movement, as to the quickneís or 


Jlowneís, length or Mhortneís of the notes. 


Or it may be defined more generally, the 
proportion which the parts'of the motion 
have to each other. See the next article, 
Asriltides, among the antient mulicians, 


merit is known rather by refiestion than * applies the word rhytbmus three ways, 
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Wiz. either to immoveable bodies, when 


their parts are rightly proportioned to 
each other, as a well made ltatue, Ec. 
Or to things that move regularly, as 1n 


dancing, in the dumb-fhews of panto-- 


mimes, ce, Or, thirdly, to the motion 
of found, or voice, in which the rhythmus 
confilts of fhort and long fyllables, or 
notes, joined together in fome kind of or- 
der, lo as their cadence on the ear may 
be agrecable. This, in oratory, 1s what 
we call numerous ftyle; and wben the 
tones of the voice are well chofeo, an 
harmonical [tyle. See STYLE. 

In effeét, rhythm, in general, is perceived 
either by theeye or ear, and may be either 
with or without metrez but the ftrict 
rhytlim of mufic is only perceived by the 
ear, and cannotexilbwithoutat. The ñfrit 
either extfts withontfound, asin dancing; 
or with founds. Itmay be either without 
any difference of acute and grave, as in 
adrum3 or witha variety of thele, as 
ina long. The rhythm of the antients, 
Mr, Malcolm obferves, was very differ- 
ent from that of the moderns: the for- 


«mer was only that of the long and fhort 


fyllables of the words and verles, and had 
no other forms or varieties than what the 
metrical artafforded, The changes there- 
in are nothing but thofe made from one 
kind of metre to another, as from lambic 
to choraic, Ec, - In-the modern mulc, 


-theconftitution of the rhythm differs from 


that of the veríe lo far, that in (etting 


+ mufic to words, the thing chiefly regard- 
ed, 1s to accommodate the Jong and fhort 


notes to tlie fyllables in fuch a manner as 
that the words be well feparated, and the 
accented fyllables of each word lo confpi- 


cuous, that what is fung may be diftinét- 


ly underítopd. See MELODY, 
Vollius lays, the rhythm, which does not 
expreís the very forms and figures of 


things, can have no effeét; and that the 


antient poetical numbers alone are juftly 
contrived for this end. He adds, that 
the modern languages and verle are alto- 
gether unfit for mufic; and that we fhall 
never have any right vocal mue, till our 
pocts learn to make verles capable to be 


Íung, 7. €. till we new-model our lan- 


guage, reltore the antient quantities and 
metrical feet, and banifh our barbarous 
rhymes. Our verles, lays he, run as it 


were all on one foot, fo that we have no 


real rhythm at all in our poetry: and 


adds, that we mind nothing farther than 
to have fuch a number of fyllables 1n a 
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verle, in whatever nature, and in what- 
ever order. 
RHYTHMICA, fudipuixa, in the antient 
<mubc, that branch which regulated the 
rhythm. See the preceding article, 
The rhythmica confidered the motions, 
regulated the meafures, order, mixture, 
e. lo as to excite the pallions, keep 
them up, augment, diminifh, or allay 
them.  Ariftides, and other antient mu= 
fical writers, divided artificial mulic into 
¿barmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. See 
«the article Music. Bot the rhythmica 
with them likewile comprehended dumb 
motions, and, in effect, allrhythmical, 
2, e. regular motions. | 
RHAYTAMOPOELA, one of the antient 
mulical faculties, as they are called, 
which prefcribes rules for motion, or 
rhythm. É 6 
The antient rhytbmopoeia is very defec= 
tive: we find nothing of it in their books 
but fome general hints, which can fcarce 
be called rules. In their explications, 
there appears nothing but what belongs ta 
“vords and yerfes of their fongs, which is a 
very ftrong prefumption they had no other, 
See RHYTHM, and the preceding article. 
RIAL, or RYaL, a fpanióh hilver-coja, 
See thie article COIN. : : 
RIAL, or ROYAL, is alío the name of a 
piece of gold, antiently current among us 
for ten fhillings. 
RIB, co/ffa, in anatomy. See Ribs. 
RIBBAN, or RIBBON, in heraldry, the 
cighth part of a bend, like that reprefent- 
+ ed in plate COXXXIL fig, 8.. 
RIBBAND, or RIBBON, a narrow fort of 
ik, chiefly uled for head-ornaments, 
badges of chivalry, Te, 
In order to give our readers an idea of 
the mánner in which this curious and va. 
Juablebranch of manufaéture is managed, 
we [hall prelent him witha view of the 
ribbofie*weayer in his.lcom, as reprelent= 
ed. in plate COXXXIUT. fig. 5. where 
113 the frame of the loom. =, The cafile, 
containing forty-eight pullies. 3, The 
branches; on which the pullies turn, 4, 
The tires, or the riding-cords, which run 
on the" pulites, and pull up the high- 
lifles.. 5, The lit-fticks, to which the: 
—high-lifles are tied, 6, The high-lifes, 
or lifts, area number of long threads, - 
with platines, or plate-leads, at the bot- 
tom: and ringlets, or loops, about their 
“middle, through which the cords or crofs. 
threads of the ground-harneís ride, ->, 
The plate-leads, or platines; are fat 
e y pleceg: 
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pieces df lead, of about fix inches long, 
and three or four inches broad at the top, 
but round at the bottom; fome ufe black 
flates inftezd of them: then ue 1s, to 
pull down thofe lifles, which the work- 
man had raifed by the treddle, after his 
foot is taken off. 8, The branches or 
cords of the ground-barneís, which go 
through the loops in the middle of the 


high-liffes + on the well ordering of thefe * 
chords chiefiy depends the art of ribbon- 
weaving, becaufe it is by means of this. 


contrivance that the weaver draws in the 
thread or ñilk thatmakes the flower, and 
rejeéts or excludes the reft. 9, The bat- 
ton; this is the wooden-frame that holds 
the reed, or fhuttle, and beats or clofes 
the work: where obferve that the ribbon- 
weaver does not beat his work; but as 
foon as the fhuttle 15 pafled, and his hand 
is taken away, the batton is forced by a 


ípring from thetop, to beatthe work clofe, 


10, The fhuttle, or reed. 11, The fpring 
of the batton, by which it is made to clole 
« the work. 12, The long-harneís are the 
front-reeds, by which the figure is raifed. 
13, The linguas are the long pieces of 
- round or fquare lead, tied tothe end of 
each thread of the long-harnefs, to keep 
them tight. 14, The broad piece of 
wood, abouta foot fquare, leaning lome- 
whatforward, intended to eafe the weaver, 
as he ftoops to his fhuttlez 1t 15 fixed in 
the middle of the breaft-beam. Some 
weavers, inftead of this, have a contriv- 
ance of a cord or rope, that is faltened to 
the front-frame, and comes acroís his 
breaft; this. is called a flopfall. “15, 
The feat-bench ; this leans forwards very 
much. 16, The foot-ftep to the treddles, 
17,. The breaft-beam, being a crols-bar 
that paíles from one of the ftandards to 
the other, fo as to front the workman's 
brealt: to this brealt-bar is fixed a roll, 
“upon wirich the ribbon paíles in its way 
to be rolled upon the roller, that turns a 
little below. 18, The clamps, or pieces 
of wood, in which the broaches, that con- 
fine the treddles, relt. 19, The treddles 
are long narrow pieces of wood, to the 
ends of which the cords, that move the 
diles, are faltened. 20, The treddle- 
“cords are only diftinguifhed from the rid- 
ing-cords by a board full of holes, which 
divide them, in order to prevent the plate- 
leads, which are tied to the high-lifes, 
from pulling them too high, when the 
aworkman's foot is off the treddle= which 
ftop is made by a knot in the treddle- 
cord, too big'to be forced through that 
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* article THorax, 


RIB 


hole in the board. 21, The lames aye 


, two pieces of thin narrow boards, only 


ufed in plain works, and then to fupply 
the place'of the long-harneís. 22, The 
knee-roll, by which the weaver Tolls up 


- his ribbon, as he fees proper, or by bit 


and bit, as itis finifhed. 23, The back- 
rolls, on which the warp is rolled. Itis 
to be oblerved, that there are always as 
many rolls as colours in the work to be 
wove, 24; The clamps, which fupport 
the rollers, 25, The returning-fticks, 
or, as others call them, the returns, or 
the tumblers, or «pullies, to which the 
tiers are tied, to clear the couríe of cords 
through the high-liffes, 26, The catch. 
board, for the tumblers. 27, The tire- 
board... 28, The buttons for the knee. 
rolls and treddle-board, delcribedin num. 
ber 20, . 

Kibbands of all forts are prohibited to Be 
imported. A 


RIBBAND-SCREW- SHELL, a fpecies of tur- 


bo, with broad [piral fafcise, and a Ímall 
mouth. See the article Turbo, 


RIBBLE, a river which riles in the welt- 


riding of Yorkíhire, and, running fouth- 
welt crols Lancashire, falls into the Lrifh 
channel, below Preíton. 


RIBES, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 


dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the cos 
rolla whereof confifts of five fmall, obtufe, 
erect petals, inferted into the margin of 


—the-cup : the fruit is a globoíe, umbili- 


cated berry, containing only one cell, 
with two lateral, oppolite, longitudinal 


receptacles; the feeds are numerous, 


roundifh, and lomewhat comprelled, 
“This genus comprehends the currant, the 
black currant, and the purple goofeberry. 


RIBS, cofíe, in anatomy, certain long 


arched bones, ferving to form. or fuftain 
the inner fides of the thorax, See the 


The ribs are twenty-four in number, 
twelve on each fide; their figure is an 
imperfeét fegment ofa circle; their (ze 
is very different, the middle ones' being 
largelt, and the upper and lower much 
fmaller: they are harder, rounder, and . 
more incurvated towards their articula- 
tions with the vertebre, than at the other 
extremity towards the fternum, which is 
thinner, broader, and more (pongy. The 
ribs are diftinguifhed into true and fpuri- 
ous; the true ribs arethe feyen upper pair, 
which are thus diftinguifhed, as forming 
the moft perfeét arches, and as having a 
ftrong articulation with the lternum, The 
five lower are called nothe, or fpurious 

| ribs, 
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cartilaginous than the re(t, and not reach- 
ing. fo far as the Térnalo, which make 
their articulations very lax, in regard they 
terminate in lon; foft cartilages, which, 
bending Eo are joined to the up- 
er ribs, The feyeral ribs have been 
diftinguifhed by many authors, each un- 
derits peculiar name 5 but this is not ne- 
cellary, as they are as ealily known by 
the names firlt, fecond, fc. On the in- 
fide of the true ribs, except the lowelt, 
and fometimes the next to it, runs a 
pretty deep finus, reaching from the end 
“nextthe (pine, almoft to its junéture with 
thecartilagé. * In the anterior extremities 
the cartilages of the feven true ribs are all 
joined to the fternum3 the elghtb, ninth, 
and' lometimes thie tenth, cohere either 
with the fternum 5 or mutually adhere to 
one another, by means of their tranfverle 
_cartilages. The anterior extremities of 
all the others are loo(e and free, betweén 
the mufcles of the abdomen and'the dia- 
phragm. In the polterior extremities 
there are imomolt of them two capitulze, 
or hieads, which are firmly joined to the 
vertebrae of the back, ¡yet lo as. to form 
moveable en lan for the ule of 
—yvhich, fee the article RESPIRATION. : 
The ribs ate liable both to fraétures and 
luxations. In a flight fraóture, the le- 
parated bones are to be put into their 
places, a, compreís dipped in Ipirit of wine 
is to be laid on, and then' covered with 
fplints and a circular bandage. If any 
iharp pieces of the ribs fhould pierce the 
pleura, £%c. it will be proper to open the 
íkin, and extraót the fragment. The 
ribs are but feldom diflocated; but when 





this happens, they are to be replaced as. 


foon as poflible. — See the articles FRAC- 
TURE and LUXATION. 

RICCIA, in botany,-a genus of the cryp- 
togamia-algarum clafs of plants, confilt- 
img of. a foliaceous matter, procumbent 
on the ground, on which dE are evi- 
dentmaleand female fruétifications, lome- 
times both on the fame, and fometimes 
on different plants of the fame fpecies ; 
the male flower has neither calyx nor co- 
rolla, but confilts of a ingle anthera, of 
an oblong tubulated form, which grows 
to the Jeavés, without any pedicle:; the 

female flower has mo corolla, and fearce 
any calyx, it confills principally of. a 


pecicarpium of a globular figure, in - 


which there are contamed a aumber of 
feeds. 
VoL. IV, 
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| “ribs, as being [maller, fhorter, and more 


RTE 


RICÉ, Oryza, in botany. and medicine. 
See the article ORYZA.. aa 

RICHARDIA, in. botany, a genus of the 
hexandria- -MONogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a fi agle petal, 
of an infundibuliforo fhape; the limb 
is divided into fix parts, ercét and acutes 
there is no pericarpium ; ; the feeds are 
three, roundifb, angular on one fide, 

“broadelt upwards, and gibbous. : 

RICHLIEU, a town of France, in the. 
province of Orleanois and territory o£ 
Poiétou, fituated twenty- -1ix miles north 

of Poiétiers. > 

RICHMOND, a village 1 in the county :o£ 
Surry, ten miles welt of London, for- 
cd the relidemce of the kings of Eng- 
an 

RICHMOND is alío a borough-town of 
Yorkfhire, tbirty-tbree miles north=welt 
of York. ¡ 
It fends two members to Sachs 

RICINUS, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
noecia-polyadelphía claís of plants, hay- 

Ing no corolla, the fruitisa roundifh tri- 
fulcated capíule, confilting of three valves, 

and containing three cells; the feed is 
-fingle, and ofa roundifh figures , 

RICKETS, rhachitis, 1n medicine, a dil- 
order incident to children, id 

* from an unequal nutrition. 

Children are leldom attacked with ric- 
kets before they are nine months old, and 
after they are two y2ars old.'. It may 
originally proceed: from the. diforders of 
the parents, and may be increaled bythole . 
of the nuríe. Itis alfo promated by feed- 
ing the child with aqueous and mucous 
fubltances, crude fummer-fruits, 6/h, and 
too great a quantity of lweet: things; by 
fitting too much, elpecially ina perforat- 
ed chair, with 1ts coats up; by allriking > 
in of the itch, Be. 

“This diferder: is known from a faccid tu- 
mour of the head and face, a fabby loofe 
(kin, a [welling of the belly, anda fall- 
ing away of the relt of the other parts, 
elpecially of the mulcles; From prolube- 
rances of the epiphyfes of the joints, fuch 
as the wrilts, ancles, and knees; From 
the largenels cfthz jugular veins and ar 
teries, while the reft decreale ; from knot- 
ty ribs, A narrow brealt, can carious 
teeth, Se, 
“The cure, according to Boerhaave, 15 to 
be attempted with light, nourifhing, dry 
aliment; nor Fat, but feafoned, and taken 

often; Sia lite found dul. luch as 

—mild beer; orales with a dry warm air, 

16 P, and 


RID 
ind warm woolen clothing; with being 
carried about in tle arms, or drawn in a 
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of fprigs fMooting out from the fame 


RID 


root, 


a a 


vehicle over the ftones, and often hook, RIDEAU, in ACI nOD ls a (mall ele. 


(wung, and put in motion 3 with repeat- 
ed frictions, efpecially of the belly and 
fpine of the back with warm dry flannel, 
fprinkled with aromatics; with gentle 
emetics, frequently tho' prudently repeat- 
ed¿ with ftrengthening purges for feveral 
days fuccefively ; and'with cold batbing, 
the child bemg put to fweat between blan- 
Kets every day, as loon as.he comes 0ut' 
of the water. de : 

Particularly for food, the bread Mhould be 


—vation of earth, extending lengthwife on 
a plane, and [erving to cover a camp, or 
to give an advantage to a polt. Rideaus 


are alío convenient for thole who would 
beñege a place, and ferve to Íecure the 
workmen in their approaches to the foot 


of a fortrels, 


Rideavis alío ufed fometimes for a trench, 
_the earth of which is thrown upon its 


fides, to ferve as a parapet for covering 
the men. | 


biícuit, with a little faffron and fpices; the, RIDER, a term ufed for an after-clauíe 


fieíh fhould be pigeons, pullets, veal, rab=" 
bits, mutton gently roafted, minced and 
'mixed with biícuit, falt, a little parley, 


, added to a bill, while depending in par- 
 liament. ES 
RIDER-ROLL. 


See the article ROLL, 


thyme, nutmeg,. or the like. He may alío. RIDERS, in a fhip, are large timbers, both 


eat rice, millet, or pearl barley, boiled: 
with raifins,to which add a little wineand : 
Spice. The drink may be red wine, of 
which an ounce may be given three or 


m the hold and aloft, bolted on to other 
timbers to ftrengthen them, when the 


- hip is difcovered to be too flightly built, 
Out RIDERs. 


See OUT-RIDERS. 


four times a day; as alío brunfwic mum RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of 


and engliíh beer, which, in the fummer, 
may be mixed with [paw-water. Let the 
pillow and bed be filled with the follow- 
ng leaves dried in the Made, viz. of 
male fern, three pounds; of marjoram, 
baum, and mint, each two handfuls ; and: 
of the: flowers of melilot, [weet-trefoil, 
elder and roles, dried in the fhade, of 
each two ounces: reduce them all to 
powder, and mix them with double the 
A quantity of barley-chaft, CR, 
RIDE, in the fea-language, 1s a term Va- 
rioufly applied: thus, a fhip is faid “to 
ride, when her anchors hold her faft, fo 
that fhe does not drive, by the force either 
of the wind ortide, A fhipis faid to 
ride acrofs, when (he rides with her fore 
and main yards hoilted up to the hounds, 
and both yards and arms topped alike. 
She is lard to ride well, when fhe is built 
fo as not to over=-beat herfelf 1n a hend- 
fea, the waves over-raking her from ftem 
to ftern. 
with her fide to the tide. To ride betwixt 
wind and tide, 15 to ride lo as the wind 
dias equal force over her one way, and 
the tide the contrary way. 
has more power over the (hip than. the 
tide, (he is laid to ride wind-road, or to 
ride a greatwind. And fheis [aid to ride 
a-portoife, when the yards of a hip are 
ftruck down upon the deck. Forto ride 
hawfefull, a-peek, or land-locked, fee 
HawsEes, PEEK, and LAND, 

Kibe, of hazel, or other wood, is a. clufter 


To ride athwart, is to ride 


Tf the wind - 


—rifing land, between two furrows. 

"Mr, Tull oblerves, that the method of 
ploughing lands up into ridges is a par- 
—ticular kind of tillage, the chief ufe of 
- which is the alteration it makes in the de= * 
—grees of heat and moifture, But the prin- 
cipal advartage this gentleman propoles 


from ridges is the draining wet hills, 


— where the upper Ítratum is mould, and 


the fecond ftratum clay. Thefe ridges, 
he oblerves, fhould be plowed acrofs the 
hill, almoft horizontally, that their part- 
ing furrows lying open, may each ferve 
asa drain to the ridge next below it; 


- for when the plough has made the bottom 


of thefe horizontal furrows a few inches 


- deeper than the furface of the clay, the 
water will run to their ends very fecure- 
ly, without ring into the mould, pro- 


vided no part of the furrows be lower 


than their ends. Thefe ridges and their 


parting furrows muft be made more or 
lels oblique, according to the form and 


- declivity of the hill; but the more hori- 


zontal they are, the fooner the rain-water 
will run off the lands: for in that cafe, 
1t will run to the furrows, and reach 
them atright angles, Every one of thefe 
horizontal trenches receives all the water 
from the rills, or little gutters, which in 
thele quagmire-hills, run betwixt the ' 
mould and the clay; thefe are all cut off 
by the trenches, which receive the water 
at their upper fides, and carry lt away, 


as the gutters of lead, placed under the 


caves 


A 








R TE 
aves of a houfe, carry away the rain- 
water. | 

—Thele ridges hould be plowed in pairs, 
without throwing any earth into the 
trenches 3 and at every time of plowing, 
the pairs mult be changed, lo that the fur- 

row which had two ridges turned towards 
¡t one time, muft have two turned from 
it the next. 

RIDGE, in building, the highelt part of the 

roof or covering of a houle, 

RIDGES of a borfe's mouth, are wrinkles or 
rifings of flefh in the roof of the mouth, 
running a-croís from one ide of the jaw 
to the other, with furrows between them. 
On the third or fourth of thele ridges the 
farriers ftrike with a horn, in: order- to 
bleed a horfe, whole mouth has been 
over=heated, 

RIDGLING, or RIDGEL, among farriers, 
Efe. the male of any bealt cut has been 
but half gelt. 

RIDICULE, in matters of late! 1s 
that (pecies of writing, which excites con- 

tempt with lau ghters. 

The objeéls of ridicule are falfhood, in- 

' congruity, impropriety, or turpitude of 
certain kinds: butas the objeét of every 
excited pafñion muít be examined by rea- 


fon, before we can determine whether 1t 


be proper or improper; fo ridicule mult, 


| apparently at lealt, eltablifh the truth of: 


the improprieties, defigned to excite the 
paflion of contempt. —Hence, ¡tcomes in 
to the aid of argument and realon, when 
its impreflions on the imagination are 

-—confiftent with the nature of things ; but 
when it ftrikes the fancy and affeétions 
with fétitious images, 1t becomes the.in- 

—ftrument of deceit. But however ri- 
dicule may imprels the idea of Apparent 
turpitude, or falíhood, in the imagina- 
tion ¿ yet [till reafon remains the fupreme 
judge: and thus ridicule can neverbe the 
final telt or touch-ftone of truth and 
falíhood, as has. been oblerved by lord 
Shaftcíbury Yo 

RIDING, a divifion of Yorkíhire, of which 
there are three, viz. the call, welt, and 
north ridings. 

In all indiétments in that county, boi 
the town and riding mult be expreffed, 
RIDING CLERK, one of the (ix clerks in 
chancery, who, in bis turn, annually 
keeps the contro!lment-books of all grants 

that país the great feal that year. 

RIENS ARREAR, in law, is a plea ufed 
in an action of debt, for arrearages of ac= 
counts, by which the defendant alledges, 
that ¿here 1 is nothing 1n arrear. 
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RIENS FPASSE PAR LE FAIT, NOTHING 

-—PASSES BY THE DEED, is the form of 
an exception, in lome cafes taken to an 
action, See the article EXCEPTION. 

RIENS PAR DESCENT, NOTHING BY DES- 
CENT)4 ¡is the plea of an heir, fued for his 
anceltor's debt, though he has no lands 
from him by defcent, nor affets in his 
hands. See the article DESCENT., 

RIER, or REER-COUNTY, in law, 15 0p- 
poled to full and open county,- and, In 
our ftatutes, is taken to be fome Public 
place appointed by the fheriff, for the 
receipt of the kings money, afier the 
end of the county-court, 

RIES, a town of Provence, in France, 
twenty-feven miles north-ealt of Aix. 

RIE TI, 2 town. of Italy, in the territory 
of the popeand dutchy of Spolelto, fixty- 
three miles eaft of Rome. i 

RIEUX, a townof France, in the province 
of Languedoc, twenty-two miles fouth of 
Toulpule. y 

RIGA, a port-town of Livonia, one of the 
belt harbours and trading towns JA the 
Baltic : ealt long. 249, north lat. 579, 

RIGADOON, a gay and brifk dance, Lor- 
rowed or iginally from Provence in France, 
and performed in figure, A, a man anda 
woman. 

RIGEL, the fame with tegelo 
ticle ReEGEL, 

RIGGING of a /bip, is all her cordage 
and ropes, belonging to her malts, yards, 
Efe. See the articles SHIP, ROPE, 
CORDAGE, Uc. 

A thipis faid to be well rigged, when all 
her ropes are ofa fit fize and proportion ; 
and fhe is faid to be over-rigged, when 
her ropes are too large; which is of great 
prejudice to her failing, and is aba to 
make her heel. : 

RIGHT, in geometry, fignifies the fame 
with ftraight: thus, a ftralght line is 
called a right one. See LINE. | 
As for right angle, right afcenfion, right 
cone, right defcenfion, right fine, right 

Sphere, Ec. they are explained under 
the articles ANGLE, ÁSCENSION, Uc, 

RIGHT, Jus, ln law, not only denotes pro- 
perty, for which a writ of right lies, but 
alío any title or claim, either by virtue 
of a condition, mortgage, Ec. for which 
no action is given by law, but an entry 
only. See the articles Jus, ENTRY, 
PROPERTY, Te. 

By ftat. 1 Will, £z Mar. cap. ii. the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the 11] con- 
duét of king James 11. were declared ta 
be illegal, and contrary to the antient- 
16 F 2 Jights 


See the ara 


RIN 


rights and liberties of the people, viz. 


his exercing a power of difpenfng with, 


and fufpending, of laws; hislevying mo- 
——ney without confent of paritament; vio- 
lating the freedom of elections; caufing 
partial and corrupt jurors to be returned 
+ on trials, exceffive bail to be taken, and 
exceffive fines to be impoled, as well as 
cruel punifhiments to be infliéted, Ec. 
RIGIDITY, in phyfcs, denotes a brittle 
«hardnefs, See the article HARDNESS. 
lt is oppofed to duÑtility, malleability, 
and fofine!s; See DUCTILITY, Uc. 
RIGLET, orREGLET, See REGLET. 
RIGNANO, or REGUANO, a town of 
Italy, in theterritories of the pope and 
1-,St, Peters patrimony, fifteen miles north 
of Rome 090 
RIGOL, a 'kind'of mulical inftrument, 
confiltine SF feveral (Hicks bound together, 
only feparated by beads, Tt makes toler- 
able mubc, on being well ftruck with 
a ball at theend of a lt:ick. 


mn 
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RIN: 


the form of blefing the nuptial ring, 
Sec WMÍARRIAGE and NUPTIAL RITES, 

The epifcopal ring 1s alío of very antient 
ftanding; 1t makes a part of the pontifi- 


« cal apparatus, and 15 elteemed a pledge 


of the Ípiritual marriage between the bi- 
hop and his church, 


There is fcarcely any part of the body 


on which rines have not been worn. In 
India, the people commonly wear them 
on the nofe, lips, cheeks, and chin. As 
to the ears, the cultom (till obtains of 
wearing rings in them, both by men and 
women, throughout the greatelt part of 
the world, When Peter Alvarez had his 
firft audience of the king of Calicut, he 
found him covered with ftones .fet in 
rings, both in his hands, fingers, feet, 
and toes: and Louts Bartome reprelents 
a king of Pegu with precious ftones on 
every tog. : 
Rings have been alío uled as feals. See 
the article-SEAL. 


RIGOR, io medicine, a convulfive fhud- RING, in navigation and alftronomy, 4 


dering, from fevere cold, 
other diforder. 
RIM, in a watch, or clock, the edge or 
border of the circumference or circular 
o partof a wheel, 
RIME, or RHYME, in poetry. See the 
article RHYMmE, 
RIMINI, a port-town of Italy, in the 
territories of the pope, and province of 
Romania, fituated on the gulph of Ve- 


nice; ealtlong. 13? 30, and north lat. 
o el " 


an ague-fit, or 


Aa 
RIND, the (kin of any fruit that may be * 
, cut off or pared, 

The outer coat of the chel(nut, fet with 

"prickles, is particularly termedthe urchin+ 
like rind. 

Rind is alío ufed for the inner bark of 
trees or that whitifh foft fubltance which 
adheres immediately to the wood. 

In the modern theory of vegetation, the 
lap 18 fuppofed to pals through the rind, 
10 its return from the extremities of the 
branches to the-root. Others fuppole its 
vellels to da the office of arteries, whence 
Mr, Bradley calls them arterial veflels. 


brafs-1nftrument, made in the form of 3 
ring, and ferving to. take altitudes of the 
fun. * See plate CCXXXIIT. fig. r. 

At C is a fmall hole, in the direétion 
CD, which 185 perpendicular to C E; 
this hole 15 precifely 45% from A, and 
C E is parallel to the vertical diameter 


AB. From C, as a center, they de. - 


Ícribe a quadrant of a circle CED; 
wbich being nicely divided into go”, they - 
mark upon the internal furface of the 
ring the places where rays, drawn 
from C, to thefe degrees, cut the faid 
furface. | 

To ule this ring, they bold it up by the 
Sfwivel, and ¿urn the fide with the hole 
C, towards the fun; and then the fun- 
beams pafing through the hole, makea 
lyminous fpotamong the degrees, where- 
by the altitude is found. Some prefer 
the ring to the altrolabe, by reafon its dí. 
vifions are larger: however, 1t is far 
from being exaét enough to be much de-. 
pended son in altronomical oblervations, 
which are better made by quadrants See 
ASTROLABE and QUADRANT, 


RING, an ornament of gold, filver, Ye. RiNG-BONE, in farriery, a hard callous 


made of a circular form, and generally 
worn on the finger. That worn by the 
antient roman knights is reprelented in 
plate CCXXXIIL. fig. 2. 


m7 


Nuptial or wedding rings were uled by RIiNG-DIAL. 


fubltance, growing in the paltern of 2 
horfe, above the coronet:; it is thus call- 
ed from it growing quite round like a 

ring. ; | | | | 
See the article DIAL. 


the antient Greeks and Romans; and . RING-OUZEL, in ornithology, a Ipecies of | 
iror thern the chriftians took them up black turdus, with a white ring, a little 


- very early, as appears from Tertullian, 


and [ome antient liturgies, where we find. the article TURDUS.- 
Mask Pr Sal Hd ñ ya la 34 Matas A A | j E TS | 


larger than the common black-bird. See 


RINGs 


RING-WORM, in medicine, the fome with 
the ferpigo. Seetheartrcle SERPIGO, 
Fairy-RING, or CIRCLE. “ee the article 
FAIRY-RING,” pa 0 
Saturiis RING, in altronomy. See the ar- 

ticle SATURN. 

RINGWOOD, a market-town of Hamp- 
ihire, twenty-five miles fouth-welt of 
Winchelter. ; 

RIO GRANDE, a river of Terra Firma, 
which rifing almoft under the equator, 
and running north, falls into the north 
fea between Carthagena and St. Martha. 

RIO GRANDE is alío a river of Africa, 
which runs from ealt to welt through Ne- 

- groland, and fallsinto the Atlantic ocean, 
in 119 north latitude. 

RIO JANEIRO, a river of fouth America, 
which rifles in the mountains welt of Bra- 
zil, and falls into the Atlantic ocean al. 
molt under the tropic of capricorn. 

RIONDO, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
red zeus, with an even tail, and the rof- 
trum turned upwards. See ZEUS. 

RIOM, a town of the Lionois, in France, 
leven miles north of Clermont, 

RIOT, in law, is where three or more per- 

fons, affembled together, commit fome 
unlawful act, with force and violence, to 
the difturbance of the peace; as beating 
fome perfon, forcibly entering upon the 
pollefion of the lands, houfes, Ec. of 
another, or breaking down inclofures, 
houfes, He. | : 
By ltat. 1 Geo. I. cap. v. if any perfons 
tothe number of twelve or more, unlaw- 
fully and riotoully aflembled, continue 
together for an hour, after being requir- 
ed, by a juítice of the peace, or other 
mislteale to diíperfe, they fhall be 
deemed guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy. However, profecutions upon 
this ftatute, muít be begun within one 
vear after the offence 1s committed, 

RIPAILLE, a town of Savoy, htuated on 
the fouth fide of the lake. of Geneva, 
twenty miles north-eaft of that city. 

RIPEN, a city and port-town of north 
Jurland, fubjeét to Denmark. 

RIPENERS, in furgery, medicines that 
promote fuppuration, otherwife called 
fuppuratives. See SUPPURATIVES, 





-RIPPON, a borough-town of Yorkíhire, - 


twenty-one miles north-welt of York. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
RISING, ortus, im alftronomy, the appear- 

ance of the fun, a far, Ue, above the 

horizon of any place. | 

There are three limds of poetical rifing 


RES [ws RIN 


of the ftars, via. acronychal, cofmicaf, 
and beliacal, See ACRONYCHAL, Ue. 
The heavenly bodies always appear above 
the horizon before they really arriveatit, 
on account of refraétion. See the article 
KEFRACTION. 


RISK, or HAZARD, In gaming, dc. See 


the articles CHANCE, HAZARD, (e. 


RITE, rifus, among divines, denotes the 


particular manner of celebrating divine 


Service, in this or that country, See the 


article RITUAL, 


RITORNELLO, or RePEAT, in. mufic, 


the burden of a long, or the repetition 


y of the firlt or other veríes of a long at 


the end of each ftanza or couplet. 
Cuítom has extended the ufe of the word 
to all (ymphonies played before the voices 
begin 5 and which lerve by way of pre- 
Jude to what follows. sp 
In the partitions of the fcore of the italian 
mufic, we frequently find the ritornellos 
fignified by the words / fuora, to Mhew' 
thatthe organ, fpinet, harplichord, orthe 
like, are to repeat fome bars of what 
the voice has been finging, See the ar- 
ticle REPETÍTION. | 


RITUAL, a bock direóting the order and 


manner to be obferved in celebrating"re= 
Jigious ceremonles, and performing di- 
vine fervice.in a particular chwrch, 
diocefe, order, or the like, 

The antient heathens had alío their 
rituals, which contained therr rites and 
ceremonies to be oblerved in building a 
city, confecrating a temple or altar, in 
facrifiling, deifying, Ue. | 


RIVA, a city of Italy, at the north end 


of the Lake de Garda, fixteen- miles 
fouth welt of Trent. 


RIVADEC, a city and port of Spain, in 


the province: of Galicia ; weft long, 7%, 
10', north lat. 43? 36/. 


RIVAL, a term applied to two or more. 


perfons, who have the fare pretenbons, 
and which 15 properly applied. to a com- 
petitor in Jove, and fguratively to an 
antagoniftin any other puríuit. 


RIVER, fuvius, or fumexn, a current, or 


ltream of freíh water fowing in a bed or 
channel, from its fource into the (ta. 
See the article SPRING, e 
The great, as well as the middle-fized 
rivers, proceed either from a*confluence 
of brooks and rivulets, or from lakes 3 
but no river of confiderable magnitude 


 flows from one [pring, or one lake, but - 
Js augmented by the acceffion of others, 


Thus the Wolga ,receives above two 
y hundred 


Lo 


the heat of, he fun, 


RIV 


hundred rivers and brooks before it di(- 
charges itlelf into the Cafpian Sea; and 


the Danube receives no lefs, before it 
enters the Euxine Sea. Somerivers are 
much augmented by frequent rains, or 
melted now. In the country of Peru, 


and Chili, there are Ímall rivers, that 


only flow in the day; becaule they are 
only fed by the fnow upon the mountains 
of the Andes, which is then melted by 
There are alíe 
feveral rivers upon both fides the ex- 
treme parts of Africa, and in India, 
which for the fame reafon are greater by 
day than by night. The rivers alío in 
thele places are almoft dried up in fum- 
mer, but fwell and overflow their banks 
in winter, or in ihe wet feaflon,  Thus 
the Wolga in May and June is filled 


“with water, and :overflows its Mielves and 
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termixed with 
Japan, Peru, an 


iflards, though at other times of the. 


yearit is lo Mhallow, as fcarcely to afford 
a palfage for loaded ips. The Nile, the 
Ganges, the Indus, Ec. are fomuch fwell.. 
ed with rain or melted (now, that they 
overflow their banks; and thefe deluges 
happen at different times of the year, 


becaule they proceed from various cauíes. 
Thofe that are Íwelled with rain, are: 


generally higheft in winter, becaule it 


is ufually then more frequent than at. 


other times of the year; but if they 
proceed from [now, which in fome places 
15 melted in the fpring, in others, in 
fummer, or between both, the deluges of 
the rivers happen accordingly. Agzin, 


7 fome rivers hide themfelves underground, 


and rife up in other places, as if they 
were new rivers. 'Thus the Tigris 
meeting with mount “Paurus, runs under 
Jtand flows out at the other fide of the 
mountain'; alío, after it has run thro” 


the lake Tofpia, it again immerges, and. 
being carried about eighteen miles under 


ground, breaks out again, Te. 

The channels of rivers, except fuch as 
were formed at the creation, Varenius 
thinks, are artificial. His reafons are, 
that, when a new Ípring breaks out, the 
water does not make itfelf a channel, 
but fpreads over the adjacent land; fo 
that men were necelfitated to cuta chan- 
nel for it, to fecure their grounds. He 
adds, that a great number of channels of 


rivers are certaimly known from hiftory to 


have been dug by men. 


The water of molt rivers flow impreg=- 


nated with particles of metals, minerals, 


Ec, Thus fome rivers bring fands in- 


RIV 


grans of gold; as ip * 
( d Mexico, Africa, Cuba, 
£c. particularly in Guinea is a river, 
where the negroes feparate the gold-duf > 
from the fand, and fellit to the Europeans, 
who trafic thither for that very purpofe, 
The RKhine in many places is faid to 
bring a gold mud, As to rivers that 
bring grains of filver, iron, copper, lead, 
Ec. we find no mention of them in 
authors; though, doubtleís there are 
many, and it may be to them that 
mineral waters owe many of their me. 
dicinal virtues. See MINERAL. 


Theory of the motion of Rivers. The run- 


ning of rivers is upon the fame principle 
as the delcentof bodies on inclined planes; 


for water no more than a [olid can move 


on an horizontal plane, the re-aélion of 
fuch a plane being equal and contrary to 
gravity, entirely deftroys 1t, and leaves 
the body at relt: here we fpeak: of a 


— plane of [mall extent, and-fuch as coin. 


cides with the curved furface of the earth, 
But if we confider a large extent or long 
courfe of water, then we fhall find that 


—fuch water can never be at relt, but 


when the bottom ef the channel coin- 
cides every where with the curved furface 
of the earth. dl 

Let ADF (plate CCXXXIV. fig. y, 
n? 1.) be the curved furface of the earth, 
C its center, CD, CE two right lines 
drawn from thence, and E G'a tangent 
to the earth in the point D. Then. it is 
plain 1£ BD were a channel of water, 
the water could not run, ol move, be- 
caule they are every where atan equal 


 diltance from the center C, and therefore 


equally affected by gravity. Butif there 
be any place above the furface of the 
earth, as E, where water can be found, 
"tis evident that water can defcend in a 
channel to any part of the earth's furface, 
between B and D, becaule every point 
in the line E D is nearer to the center of 
the earth, and therefore below the point 


or place E; and its velocity will be fo 


much the greater as it tends toa point 
nearer B, and flowelt of all, when it 
moves in the direétion of the tangent 
E D. See the article FLuIp, | 


- Hence it appears that the fource E of all 


rivers and ftreams mult be more than a 
femi-diameter of the earth CB diftant 


from the center €. And fince all great 


rivers run to the fea or ocean where they 
difembogue their waters at the point 
D, the lipe DC isa femi-diameter, and 
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= 4000 miles nearly. Alío the courfe 


of all-long rivers being in the direétion 


of the tangent at the point D, 1£ they 


were reprelented by the tangent-líne E G, 


then the height of the fource E above 
the common furface of the earth at B 
would be eafily found. Thus, fuppole 
ED were the river Niger in Africa, 
who(e fource 15 more than 3000 miles 


from the fea; but put ED — 3000, and 


fince CD = 4000, we fhall have CE 
= sovo, and CE -—C B= oo00o=BE 
— the height of the fource. But fince 
we know of no mountains above three or 
four miles high, it is plain the river 
Niger, and all fuch long rivers, are lo 
far from moving in a tangent, that their 
courfe muft be very nearly of the fame 
curvature with the eartb's furface, and 
infenfbly diftant from it, 


Since bodies move on planes ever fo little. 


inclined, except lo far as they A 
vented by friétion, and fince the friétion 
of the particles óf water among them- 
felves is inconfiderable, 1t follows that 
the water fituated on a plane ever lo 
little inclined, will commence a motion; 
and if the plane be confiderably inclined, 
and the quantity of water great, Its 
velocity will be: proportional, and its 


“momentum' fuch as will foon begin to 
“wear away the earth, and create itlelf a 
“couríe or channel to glide in, 


In rivers 
that are made, 1t is ufual to allow the 
fall ofone footin 300. La 

If we allow the fame declivity to rivers 
which make their own way, then we 
find their height at their fource above the 
common furface of the lea, asin example 
of the Niger thus: As 300:1:: 5280: 
A the height:at one mile, or 5280 


300 





or 
::3000% 
e 


509 300 5280 Xx 10 = 10 miles. 
300 | 

From wbhence it is evident, that the con- 
tinents andiflands ought to be much above 
the furface of the fea, to give a necellary 
defcent and courle to the waters through 
them. o Ad 
Let ABCD (bid. n* 2.) bethe feétion 
ot a refervoir, and BCIK the feétion of 
a canal of water fupplied from thence, 
and ABN the horizontal line, Now, 
fince the particles of watér are governed 
by the common laws of gravity, the ve- 


- locity of a particle at any part of the 


bottom 


of the canal, as F or H, will be 
6 | A | 


[ayas 1 


time, 
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the fame as it would acquire by falliag 
through the perpendicular altitude OF or 
LH, thatis, asyW/ OF to 


the velocity of a particle at the top G, 
as / LHtoY MG; confequently the 
ftream moves with greater celerity at 
bottom than at top. tel: | 

The quantity of the water which *paíles 
through the feétion of the ftream HG, 
is the fame that pales through the 
feftion of the relervoir BC in the fame 
The fame may be faid of any 
other feétion F Ez thereforethe quantity 
of water, palling by any two feétions of 


the ftream FE and GH, in the lame 


time, 1s the lame. 

Since there runs the fame quantity of 
water by G Fas by F E in the lame times 
and fince the velocity at G His greater 


than at FE; and, laftly, fince the breadih 
of the canal is fuppoled to be every- 
where the fame; therefore 1t follows,' 


that the depth GH mult be les than 
the depth FE, and fo the depth of” 
the flream mult continually decreale as 
it TUnS. | lara 

As the ftream proceeds,. the depth H G 


- decreafing, the lines MG and: LE will 


approach nearer to an equality ; and 
therefore the different velocities of the: 
water at top and bottom will approach 
much fafter to an equality, as being pro- 
portionate to the fquare roots of thofe 
lines. . This approach to an equalitg.is 
much farther promoted, by the upper 
parts being continually accelerated by 
tbe lower, and the lower parts retarded 
continually by the flower motion of the 
waters above, and preffing upon them, 

Since the difference of the delcendine 
velocities is greatelt near the head of the 
ftream, the waters will there fall or de- 
fcend with the greateít impetuolty, or 
caule the loudelt noife. But in the courfe 
of rivers; the accelerated velocity is 
quickly reduced to an.equable or uniform 
velocity, by the reliítance Mk meets wich: 
from the bottom and fides of the chan- 
nel, which refiftance will be as the 
fquares of the'velocities, and therefore 
foon become fo great as to equal the ac. 


y LH. Hence 
the velocity of the ftream 1s accelerated, 
¿For the fame realon the velocity of a par- 

 ticle at the bottom of the Ítream His to. 


celerating force, and be communicated 


to the middle part of the ftream, caufing 
the wlole tó move uniformly. Hence, 
In rivers, the motion of.the water is 
loweít at the hdes and boitom: of the 

channel, 


RAQUA: 


channel, becaufe there the refiftance be- 
gins, which is afterwards communicated 
to all the other parts; and in different 
parts of the fame river, the uniform ve- 
locity 1s greatelt, where the' bottom of 
“the channel has the greatelt inclination, 
or declivity, becaufe the relative gravity 
of the moving particles is here greateft. 
Again, inithole parts of the "river where 
the velocity of the ftream 1s leaft, the 
depth of the water is greatelt, and vice 
vería, becaufe equal quantities país thro” 
unequal feétions of the river in the fame 
time, —Hence alío it follows, that tbe 
momentum- Of running water mult be 


every where the fame, of a given quan- 


tity: | 

RIVINIA, or RiVINa, 1n botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetrandria-monogynia  clals 
of plants, without any flower petals: the 

fruit ds a globofe berny,' contaming; a 
fingle roundiíh and comprelled leed. 

RIVULET, a diminutive of river. See 

- the article RIVER. 

RIX-DOLLAR, a filver=coin, currentan 
different parts of Europe. See COIN, 
ROACH, «in ichthyology, 2 fpecies of 
—cyprinus, ¿with the' iriscand belly-fins 
uñually red: it is generally, when: full 
grown): nine inches lons, ¿but1t fome- 
times grows confiderably larger. See 

the article CY PRINUS. 

ROACHING of alune, is the lalt proceís 
in making oflalum, which, being fufhci- 
ently wafhed in a ciltern of Ítrong alum- 
wwater, is put into large: pans, and: a 
quantity of water added to its and:then 
being fet over the fice to melt, and :boil 
a litile, itis fcooped into. a great caik, 

Sc avhere ¡t:is fuffered to ftand and crylta- 
lizé; and is what they callroach, roach- 
ed, or rock alum. See ÁLUM. 

ROAD, an open way, or public pafíage, 

+ forming a communication between one 
place and another. 

Of all the people in the world the Ro- 
mans took the molt pains ¡in forming 
roads, and the labour and expences they 
were at in rendering them Ípacious, 
fic, ftvait, and Smooth, 1s incredible. 
They ufvally (firengibened the ground 
by rammiog 1, laying 1t: with fints, 
pebbles or land, and [ometimes with a 
lining of +mafonry, rubbiíh :bricks, Ec. 
bound together with mortar.. In lome 
places in the Lionois, F. Meneltrier 
obíerves, that he has found huge clufters 
of Blints cemented with line, reaching 
ten or twelve feet deep, and making a 
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mals,as hard and compagtas-marble, and 
which, after rebiíting the injuries of time. 
for 1600. years, is. fill (carce penetrable 
by all the force of hammers, mattocks, 
Sc. and yet the flints it confiíts ofare. 
not bigger than eggs. The molt noble 
ef the roman roads was the Via Appia, 
wbich was carried to. fuch a valt length, 

¡that Procopius reckons it five daysjour- 

-ney to the end ofit, and Leiphus com. 

putes it at 350 miles;-1t it twelve feet 

broad, and made of fquare free-fone, 
generally a foot and a half on each ide; 
and thongh this has lalted for above 
18500 years, yetjn many places it 15 for 
feveral miles together as intire as when 
1t was: finlt made, ape 
The antient roads are diftinguifhed into 
military roads, double roads, fubter. 
raneous roads, €c, the military roads 
were grand roads, formed by the Romans 
for marching their armies into the pro- 
vinces of the empire 3 the prinoipal of 
thefe roman roads in England, are 
Watling ftreet, Ikenild-ltreet, Pols- way, 
and Erminage-ftreet, Double roads a. 
mong the Romans, were roads for car- 
riages, with two pavements, the one for 
thole.gomg one way, and the other for 

-thole returning thé other: thele were 

feparated from each other by a caufeway 
railed un the middle, paved with bricks 
for the. conveniency of foot palfengers; 
with borders and mounting Ítones from. 
ípace,to Space, ¡and military columns to 
mark the diftance,  Subterraneous roads 
are thole dus through a rock, and left 
vaulted ¿ asthatof Puzzoli near Naples, 
which 15 near half a league long, and is 
fifteen feet broad, andas many high. 
For the englifh roads, lee the article 
HIGHWAY. : 

ROAD, in navigation, is a place of an- 
chorage at fome diftance from  fhore, 
where seffels ufually moor, to wait-for a 
wind or tide proper to carry them into 
Harbour, orto fet fail, | ds 
When the bottom is firm, clear of rocks 
and fheltered from the wind, it is called 
a good road; and when there is but little 
land on any lide, it 15 termed an open 
road. | | a 
The roads in bis majelty's dominions 
are free to all merchant veffels, belong- 
ing to his fubjeéts and allies. Captains 
and malters of fhips who are forced by 
ltorms, Ec. to cut their cables, and 
leave their anchors in the roads, are ob- 
liged to fix marks-or buoys, on pain of 

foyfeiting 


forfeiting their anchors, e. Malters of 


hips coming to moor ín a road, mult . 
cal anchor at fuch a diftance, as that the 


cables, Se. do not mix, on pain of 
aníwering the damages; and when there 
are feveral velfels in the fame road, the 
outermolt to the fea-ward is obliged to 
keep a light in his lanthorn in the night- 
LO to apprife veflels coming in from 
td. | 

ROADER, among failors, a fhip that 
rides atanchor in a road. 

ROAN.  Seethe article ROUEN. .. 

ROANE, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Lionois, forty miles north-wett 
of Lyons. 


ROANOALK, an ifland in North America, . 


near the coalt of Albemarle-county, in 


North Carolina: welt long. 75%, north. 


lat. 35% 40. 
ROASTING, in metallurgy, the fepa- 
ration of volatile bodies from thofe which 
- are more fixed, by the combined action 
“of air, and fire; and is generally the 
firlt procels in the feparation of metals 
from their ores: 1t differs from fubli- 
mation only in this, that in tbis operation 
the volatile parts are diffipated, when re- 
folved into vapoursz whereas In that, 
they are preferved, See SUBLIMATION. 
Sulphur and arfenic are 15 this manner 
colleéted, and prelerved, in the roafting 
of many ores3 and fublimation made, as 
3twere, occalionally in the procels, 
The feparation of the volatile parts of 


bodies, from the more fixed is, however, 


in many cales yery difiicult, and much 
nicety is required in the conduéting this 
operation 3 this is the cafe, for inítance, 
when the whole compound body melts 
in almoft the fame degree of fire that Is 
necellary to raile, and diffipate the vo- 
latile parts in the air; in fuch cafes, care 
mult be taken, frít previoufly to pound 
a little the body to be roafted, that its 
furface contignous to the air may be im- 
erealed in extent. A gentle fire is alío 
neceffary on fuch occalions, and a very 
free accefas of the atr, which 1s the ve- 
hicle of thefe vapours. - When the body 
in the roalling grows on thele occa- 
fions into large lumps or clots, the fur- 
face of it mult be reltored to the necef- 
Sary extent, by repeated poundings, for 
1t is necellary above all things, that the 
matter be kept extended and recent, and 
.neyer colleéted into a heap. 
Roalting, as commonly praétifed, 19 fub- 
jeét to many inconyeniencies, which may 
VoL, LV, : EA 
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be mokt of them eafily remedied, and the 
whole bulinels reduced to a few eafy 
rules. 1. The roalfting of ores fhould 
be always performed, without addition, 
when the ores are rich, or of itfelf merely 

of a metallic nature. But the additions 
of quicklime, potafhes, iron-filings, and 
the like, are necellary, when arfenical, 
antimonial and fulphureous matters are 
found to be mixed wiih the ores. 2. The 
fire is to be lo regulated from the firk, 
that only the lighter or more volatile 


: fulphureous or arfenic fumes may fly off, 
- otherwife the more metallic part would 


likewife go, and without fome contri- 


—vance to catch ¡it would be lolt, The 


ore muít, however, always feel the force 
of an open flame, otherwife the fulpbur, 
aríenic, Ec. will never be thoroughly 


_ diflodged. 3. The more theíe immature 


fubltances abound in ore, the gentler the 
fire fhould be at firlt; and when the 
greater part of the fulphureous matter is 
thus exhaled, the fire 1s then to be 
quickened. 4, Where fuch additions are 
uled, as are not metalline, as lime, mud, 
pot-aíh, Ec. they ought always to be 
Jeparated afterwards from the matter be. 
fore the fufion, by walhing. 


ROB, in pharmacy, the juices of fruita 


purified and infpiflated till it is of the 
confiftence of honey. Ñ 


Rob of alderberries is thus prepared: 


Take two quarts of the juice of ripe 
alderberries, and half a pound of re- 
fined fugar. Evaporate óver a gentle 
fire, or ina water-bath, tillitis ofa due 
conhiítence, 


ROBBERY, in law, a felonious taking 


away another man's goods, from his 
períon, prelence, or eftate, by- putting 
him ioyfear, | 

Robbery on the highway, is felony with- 
out benefit of clergy, though the fum or 


value taken be under twelve-pence, or 


even be no more than a fingle penny : 
but if any thing be taken fcom the per- 
fon of another without putting him in 
fear, this 15 properly no robbery, but 


-felony, in which benefit of clergy is al- 


lowed; the putting in fear being the 
chief article that diftinguilhes robbery - 
from tealing from a man's períon. 


In the cafe of robberies, there is there- 


fore, a taking in deed, which is the 
very aót; and a takin e 10 law, as where 
a robber compels a man, from the fear of 
death, to wear he will bring.him a fur 
of money, which the [worn períon de- 
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 Nivers to the other. The ftreets 1n cities 
are made highways, in refpeét to rob- 
beries, by 6 Geo, T. Perfons who affault, 
orin a forcible manner demand money 
of another, with an intent_to commit a 
robbery, are guiliy of felony, and are 
to be tranfported for feven years. | 
“The hundred in wbich-a robbery on the 
highway 1s committed, is liable to pay 
the damage, when it is committed be- 
iween the rifing and fetiing of the fun, 
in any day, except Sunday, In cale the 
.robbers are not taken in forty days; 
hue and cry being made after the robber, 


And he who apprehends and prolecutes. 


a robber on the highway; fo as to conviét 


him, is intitled to receive of the fheriff . 


of the county where the robbery. was 
committed, the fum of 401. with the 
borfe, furniture, arms, Se, upon fuch 
perfon's producing a proper certificate 
from the judge before whom the robber 
was conviéted. 

Tonfe- ROBBING, See the article HousE- 
BREAKING. : 

ROBE, a garmentof ftate, bemg a kind 


Of gown, which hangs loofe, and covers. 


the whole. body. . 
Mafier 0f the Rores. See the article 
MasTER of tbe Pardrobe, 
ROBERVALLIAN Liwes, certain línes 
uled for the tranímutation of figures, and 
fo called from their inventor M, de 
- Roberval. | 
ROBIGALTA, or RUBIGALIA. See the 
article RUDIGALIA. 
ROBINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadeiphia-decandria clafs of plants, with 
a papilionaceous-fower 3 cts fruit is a 
large and long pod, of a compreffled and 
-gibbofe -fhape, and containing a few 
kidney-fhaped feeds. | 
ROBORANTS, roborantia, in pharmacy, 
medicines which rengthen the. parte, 
and give new vigour to the conflitution. 
See the article STRENGTHENERS, 
ROCAMBOLES, in cookery, a mild kind 
of garlic, by fome called fpanifh garlic, 
See the article GARLIC. + 
ROCELLA, in commerce, Ec. the lame 
with «the alga tinóloria, uled by the 
dyers for. a purple colour. See. the 
article ALGA. : | 
ROCHDALLE, a market-town, thirfy two 
miles fouth eaft of Lancaller. 4” 
ROCHEFOUCAUT, a town ofOrleanois, 
in France, fifteen miles ealt of Angou- 
lefme. e | . 


ROCHELLE, a city and port sown-of 
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Orleanois, in France: weft longi 19 y, 
north, lat, 469 y”, E 
ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, fituated 
son the river Medway, thirty miles eaft 
of London, and twenty-two welt of 
Canterbury. : | | 
-Rochelter - bridge, over the Medway, 
makes .a fine appearance, having. an 
iron: pallifade- running its whole length 
on each hand. / | 


ROCHEORD, a market-town of Elle, 


thirty-three miles eaft of London, and 
fifteen fouth-ealt of Chelmsford. 

ROCHFORT, a port-town of Guienne, 
in France, twenty-three- miles fouth: of 
Rochelle: welt long. 19, north lat, 462, 
It is one of the ftations of the french 
navy, having a commodious harbour, 
well lecured by forts and batteries. 

ROCK, rupes, a large mals or block: of 
hard ftone rooted in the ground, See 
the article STONE. — 

Rock-alum, See the article ALum, 
Rock-cry/fal, otherwife called [prig=cryftal, 

Jo natural hiltory, a name given to the 
third order of cryftals, from their being 
afixed to arrock, “or otber folid body, 

- This kind of cry fal is the mot common 
of all others, and is what the generality 
of authors defcribe under the name of 
cry (tal of the fhops, being that kept fox 
medicina) purpoles. Seé CrYsTaL, 
The cleare(t, pureft, and moft tranfpa. 
rent that can be had, ought to be chofen; 
and to prove its genuineneís, 1£ may be 
tried with 2qua fortis, true cryftal nak . 


ing no effervelcence with that men- 


ftruum. AR 
Rock-4/h, a common engli'h name for the 
gobius marinos, orita gudgeon. 
Rock: od: See PETROLEUM: 
Rock-falt. See the article SaLT, 
ROCKET, lo pyrotechoy, an artificial 
fire-work, conbíting of a cylindrical cafe 
of paper, filled with a compofñtion of 
- certain combultible ingredients:; which, 
being tied to a fick, mounts into the 
air, to a confiderable height, and there 
-burlts. ] 


Rockets make a confiderable part of all. 


hre-works of entertainment; being not 

_ only uled fingly, butalío as an ingre- 
-dient in others, NE 

«The rocket, above defiged, is properly 

the iy rocket; the method cf making 

which, is this. Y. A concave cylindrical. 

mould, A B (plate CCXXXIV., E. 2. 

5? 1.) 1s turned of hard wood, wuh a 

bate BD, and a capital EC, ufually 

| DR adorned: 


a e 


J 
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j adore with fuitable mouldings, 


This 


cylinder mult bé open at both ends, and 
its dimenfions; for rockets of various - 


fizes, as in the following article. WWVhén 
large, 1:15 fometimes alío made of brals 
or tin; and' when fmall, of bone. 2. 
Of the fame matter wit the cylinder, is 
prepared a quadra, or foot ME). io the 
middle of which is turned a hemilphere 
G O, confiderably lefs than the cavity of 
the eplinder; making the cap or head of 
another cylinder V'K, and reaching up 
within the cafe, where its kept fteady 
by a pin LM; 
Authors do not agree about the propor- 
fions.—Simionowitz prefcribes thofe that 
follow: 3£ the diameter of the aperture 
HN be equal to that of a Jeaden ball of 
a pound, or at molt two pounds weight; 
the Reight of the cylinder, with the bale 
and capital HC, to be feven diame ters, 
and the heighth of the quadra FE 11, 
The altitudes of ue cylinder KI, 1. The 
diameter EN, 2 E The OS of the 
| hemifphere G,%. The heighih of the 
capital AC, 1. The fame author adds, 
that he finds by abundant experience, 
that, if the diameter of the: aperture be 
divided into 100 parts, according to the 
different weight of the leaden balls, to 
whole diameter 18 i5 equal, the foJlow- 


img numbers, bemg multiplied e) Ta 


ge ticheighth HE, 


| | Weight E Sabias of 
| leaden altirude HE. 
¿saden ball. | altitade EE. 





"The mould being ready, a wooden cy- 
linder or mould AB (ibid. n? 2.) 13 
provided, whofe diameter is 2 of the 
aperture of the frame, and ¡ts length 
equal to the heighth- of the fame; to 
which is fixed a haft or hilt AD. - About 
this mould is a thick ftrong paper, rolled, 
till fuch time as it fills the Savia of the 
frame, This done, where the haft is 
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joined to tlie cykider, as at A, 1€ is 
choaked, 7. e. firmly bound round with 


fine pack: thread; (0 as to conítringe or 


ftrajten the cavity thereof. “The part 
thus choaked or bound up FG (ibid. 
n9 3.) to be equal to the hemilphere GO 
n? r. 


The cafe is now taken off the mould,' 


and. put into. the cavity of the Frame: 
(n2 1.) the choak GF upon the bemi= 
ípherez and'in this difpofition 15 filled 
with a compoóltion deícribed in the fol- 
lowing table, rammed (trongly in by 
means ofa wooden cylinder, or ramoier 
htting the cavity, and a mallet. 


When filled, “a paper-cap of a conical 


form is glued over the end ofthe cafe! 
filled laft; and the (pace left a-topr filled: 
with whole gunpowder, to the heighth.. 
of about one diameter 3 then the rocket 
bound, or choaked in E, as beforein E. 


¿Laftly, the rocket is bored, as 15 Tepre= 
fented in AL (n% 3.) care being taken! 


to do it in the middle. Some, indeed,' 
bore the rocker, asthey-fllit, by hruf- 
ing along, fharp [pike (hroush the lower 
balis, and drawing 1t out again, when 
the rocket is full; but it is belt not to 
bore till the rocket be ufed. : 
The boring is to go two thirds of the 
height of the rocket, abatineg one di- 
ameter of the cavity.: The diameter of 
the bore in G 15 to be £ 5 of the diá meter 
of the cylinder; and in L 2 of the lower 
diameter, 

To make the rocket mount Araight ups. 
1t is tied faft to the end of a Ine lender 
ftick, MOD (ibid, n? 3.) ejght times as 
Jong” as tie rocket, in fuch” manner, 25 
that, when poiled on the Anger near the , 
touch-hole E, the Rick (which is ufually 
made biggelt at this end, and Moping 
gently to the other) may preponderate, 
though very little. The rocket, thus 
equipped, is hong at freedom, and light> 
ed with port-fire. 


Note, fome, inftead ofa flick to make 


the rocket mount, furnifh 1t with two 
wings, as MN (ibid. n2 5.) which have. 
the fame effeót; and, inllead of paper, 
fome make the cafes of wood covered. 
with leather; others of a thin iron-plate. 
And fome, inttead of a wooden Ítick, 


-ule an iron-wire, wib a pluminet at he 


end ofit. 

The compolition wherewith rockets are 

filled, confiftsof the following ingredients, 

miz. lalt-petre, charcoal, and fulphur,. 

all well ground; but the p: o rtions of 
16G 3 thela 
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¡+thele are yaripus, for rockets of various 


fizes; asin the following table. Noting, 
that, in fmall rockets, een Po mectdnl 
is added, 


Compofition of RockETs of yarious fizes: 





-| Sul- [Char-|Gun-powder 


coal. du ft. 


Weightol|Salt 
Rocket. | pet. pedo 


























ib|* 15. Bb 
30 | 10] 
dal 
| 42 12 | 
| 23].8 
62 91 
155] | 
61 | 3] 
l60| 2 
, 21.6 32 
Ounces. Oun. ¡Oun.|Oun.| Ounces. 
NEC A 1 z 9 
A A 15 
21 0 3| 1: 32 
z 15 





Note, feveral rockets being difpoled round 


the circumference of a wheel, whether 
circular or polygonous, the head of the 
one applied to the tail of another, and 
the wheel put in motion 5 as one rocket 
Jo Ípent, another will take fire; and the 
wlieel be continued in 1ts rotation. 


As an additional ornament to rockets, Jt-. 


is ufual to furnióh them either with ¿tars 
or with ferpents, or fparks, which take 


a fire when the rocket buríts: and fome- 
times little rockets are incloled in great 


ones, to take fire when the large one is 
atits greatelt height, 


To make flars for Rockers. Mix three 
pounds of falt-petre with eleven ounces * 


of fulphur, three ounces of beaten gun- 


powder, and ten of antimony, Moiften ' 


“the maís with gum-water, and form them 
into little balls of the lize of filberds : 


dry ing them well, eitherin the fun or an 
oven. When dry, inclofe a number of 


them:in the conical cap of the rocket. 


Theory of the figbt of fy Rockers. Ma- 


riotte takes the rifle of rockets to be ow- 
ing to the a or reliltance of the air 
againít the flame: Dr. Defaguliers ac- 
counts for It otherwile, 

Conceive the rocket to have no vent at 
the chozk, and to be fet on fire in the co- 
hical Bore” the confequence will be, el- 
ther that the rocket would bur!t in the 
yweakelt place, or i£ all its parts were 
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equally ftrong, and able to fuítaín the im 
pulle of the flame, the rocket would burn 
out immoveable, Now, as the force of 
the flame is equable, fuppofe its action 
downwards, or that upwards, fufficient 
to lift forty pounds. As thele forces are 
equal, buttheir directions contrary, they 
will delftroy each other's action. 

Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the 
choak; by this means the action of the 


Mame downwards 1s taken away, and 


there remains a force equal to forty 
pounds aéting upwards, to carry up the 
rocket, and the ítick itis tied to... Ac- 
cordingly, we find that 1f the compo- 
fition of the rocket be very weak, lo as 
not to give an impulíe greater than the 
weight of the rocket and flick, it does 
not rife at all; or if the compofition be 
flow, fo that a fmall part of it only kin- 
dles at firít, the rocket will not rife, 

The ftick ferves to keep it perpendicular; 
for if the rocket fhould begin to ftumble, 
moving round a point in the choak,'as 
being the common center of gravity of 
rocket and [tick, there would be fo much 
friétion againít the air, by the flick be- 
tween the center and the point, and the 
point would beat againít the air with lo 
much velocity, that the reaétion of the 
medium would reltore it to 1ts perpendi- 
cularity. 

When the compofition is burnt out, and 
the impulle upwards is cenfed, the com- 
mon center of gravity 1s la: lower 
towards the middle of the ftick; by 


- which means the velocity of the Sola of 


the ftick is decreafed, and that of the 
point of the rocket increaled; lo that the 
whole will tumble down, with the rocket» 
end foremoft. 

Al the while the rocket burns, the com= 
mon center of gravity is Mifting and 

getting downwards, and (till the falter 
and the lower, as the (tick ¡is the lighter 

lo that it fometimes begins to tumble be- 
fore 1t be burnt out; but when the (tick- 
is a little too heavy, the weight of the 

rocket bearing a lels proportian to that 
of the ftick, the common center of gra- 

vity will not get fo low, but that the 
rocket will rife Rraight, tho? not [o faft, 


Metbodof making a veter-RockeTr, Make 


a rocket after the ufual manner, except= 
ing the number of choaks, Letits dias 
meter be equal to that of a leaden-ball, 
of two or three inches diameter, and let 
itbe bored to a third part of its heigbth. 
Incloíe the rocket in a hollow paper cy» 

Jinder, 


ROEÉE 


finder, which fmear over with melted 

pitch or waxz that it may relilt the moi- 

fture, 

Note, the weight ef the rocket is to be 

fo proportioned to that of the water, that 

the whole cylinder may be immerged. 

Some, inftead of a cylinder, ule a trun- 

cated cone, or even a fpheroid; and 

fome hang a weight to the end at which 
it is lighted. 

- ROCKINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 
——thamptoníhire, fituated nineteen xmiles 
north of Northampton. os 

ROD, a wand, or long flender (tafF, 

Rob is alío uled for a land meafure of 

—fixteen feet and a half; the fame with 
perch and pole. 

RoD, in gauging. See GAUGING. 

Black-RoD, wa ftaff carried by the king's 
gentleman-ufher, asa badge of his office; 
this rod or ftaffis black, and has a lion 
in gold on its top. . See UsHER., 

Fi/bing Rob, a long taper rod er wand, to 
which the line is faltened for angling. 
Of thele there are leveral fortsz as, 1. 
The troller, or trolling-rod, which has 
a ring at the end, for the line to go 
through, when it runs off a: reel. 2. 
The whipper, or whipping-rod, which 
is weak in the middle, and top-heavy, 
but very flender. 3. The dopper, which 
isa ltrong rod, and very Mght. 4. The 
napper, or Ínap-rod, which is a Ítrong 
rod, peculiarly ufed for the pike. 5. 


The bottom-rod, which is the fame as 


the dapper, only fomewhat more pliable. 
6. The fniggling or proking ftick, which 
is a forked Ítick, that has a fhort ftrong 
line baited with a lob-worm:: this is on- 
ly ufed for eels in their holes, See the 
article ANGLING, Ue. 

RODEZ, a city of France, in the pro- 
¿vince of Guienne; ealt long. 2? $*, north 
lat. 442 20”, 

RODRIGO. See CASTLE-RODRIGO, 

ROE, the fpawn or feed of fifh. That of 
the male. fifhes is ufually diltinguifhed by 
the name of loft roe, ormilt, and that of 
the female, by hard-roe, or fpawn. 


So inconceivably numerous are thele : 


ovula, or mall eggs, that M. Petit found 
a42144 of them in a carp of eighteen 
inches : but Mr. Leewenhoeck found in 
a carp no more than 211629. This lalt 
gentleman obferves, that there are four 
times this number in a cod, and that a 
common one contains 9344000 eggs. 
RoE is alío one of the beafts' of chale, of 
the deer kind. * See the article CERVUS. 
The roe-buck is called, the firlt year, a 
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hind; the fecond, a gyrle; the third, an 
henufe; the fourth, a roe-buck of the 
firft head; and the fifth, a fair roe-buck. 

ROELLA, in botany, a genus of the pen= 
tandria monogynia claís of plants, with 
a monopetalous infundibuliforin-fower, 
divided into five parts at the limb; the 
fruitis a cylindraceous capíule, fhorter 
than the cup, compofed of a fingle valve, 
and containing numerous angulated- 
feeds; whence it is evidently diftinét. 
from the companula and polemonium. 

ROER, the name of two rivers in Ger- 
many, one of which rifes on the confines 
of Helfe, and falls into the Rhine, a little 
below Duyfburg; the other rifes in the 
dutchy of Juliers, and falls into the 
Maefe at Roermond, E 

ROERMOND, a city of the United Ne 
therlands, in the province of Gelder- 
land : ealt longitude 5% 35% north lati- 
titude 519 18”. 

ROGA, in antiquity, a prefent which the. 
emperors made to the fenators, magi-. 
ftrates, and even to the people; and the 
.popes or patriarchs to their clergy. 

Thefe rogse were diftributed by the em- 
perors on the firlt day of the year, on 
their birth-day, or on the natalis dies of 
the cittes: and by the popes and patri- 
archs, in paffion-week. 

Roga is alfo ufed for the common pay of 
the foldiers, 

ROGAROFFE, a city of Poland, in the 
—dutchy of Lithuania: ealt long. 30%, 
north lat. 522 45. 

ROGATION, in the roman jurifprudence, 
a demand made by the confuls, or tri- 
bunes of the roman people, when a law 
was propoled to be palled. Rogatio is 
alío ufed for the decree itlelf made in 
confequence of the peoples giving their 
aflent to this demand, to diltinguifh st 
from a fenatus confultum, or decree of 
the fenate, | 

RoGATION-WEEK, the week immediately 
preceding Whitfunday, lo called from 
the three fafts therein on Monday, Tuef- 
day, and Wedneíday, which are alío 
“called rogations, or rogation-days, from * 
the extraordinary prayers and fupplica= 
tions at this time offered to God by de- 
vout chriltians, to appeale his anger and 
deprecate his judgmente. | 

ROGUE, in law, an idle fturdy beggar; 
who by antient ftatutes 1s for the firlt 
offence called a rogue of the firlt degree, - 
and puvithed by whipping, and boring 
through the griltle of the right ear with 
a hot ironz and for ihe fecond offence, 

COSTA 


ROL 


1s termed a rogue-of the lecond degree, 


-andif above eighteen years of age, or- 


dered.to be executed as a.felon. 


ROBAN, a town of France, in the:pro- 


vince of Britany, fituated twenty miles 
north of Vannes. 


ROLDUC, a town of the Netherlands, in 


the dutchy of Limburg, five miles north 
of Aix-la- Chapelle. 


ROLL, in manufactories, lomething wound 


and folded up in a cylindrical form, 


Few. ftufís are made up. in. rolls, except: 


Sattins, gawles, and crapes, which are 


apt to break, and take. plaits not eafy. to 
be got out, if folded otherwife. Ribbons, 
laces, galloons, and paduas of all kinds, 
are alo thus rolled., is 

A roll of tobacco 1s tobacco in the: leaf, 
twilted on;the.mill, and wounditwiftover 
twift, about a (lick or roller, - Al great 
deal. of tobacco is fold in America in rolls 
of various weights; and it is not till its 


autival in: England, Spain, France and 
Holland, that 1t 15 cut, 


See the.article 
'TOBACCO, : 


A roll of parchment, properlv denotes the 


quantity of Gxty fkios. 


- The antients made all their books up In 


R 


the form of +rolls, and in Cicero's time 
the libraries conlilted wbolly of luch.rolls, 
See the article Form. of BooKws. 

OLLE, Jn law, fhgnifñies a Íchedule or parch- 
ment which may be rolled up by the 
handinto.the form of a pipe. 


lo thele (chedules of parchment all the. 


pleadings, memorials; and acts of court, 
are entered and fled by tbe proper ofhi- 
cer; which: being done, they become re- 
cords of the court, Of thele. there are 
3n the exchequer feveral kinds, as the 
great, wardrobe-roll, the cofferer”s roll, 
the fubfidy-roll, Te. 

Roll is alío ufed fora lt of the names 
of perfons of the fame condition, or of 
thofe wlio have entered into the fame en- 
gagement. 
nor, 1s that in which the names, rents, 
and lervices of each tenant are copied and 
inrolled, 


Lalves head ROLL, a roll in the two tem- 


ples, in which every bencher is taxed 


yearly at2s. every barriller at 15. 6d, 
and every gentleman under the bar at 15: 
to the cook,. and other officera of the 
hou(es in confideration ¡of a dinner of 
calves-heads, provided in Eafter-term. 


Mufter-RoLL, that in which are entered the 


foldiers of every troop, company, regie. 


ment, Ec. : 
As loon 25 a foldier's name 1s written 


B o ] 


Thus a court:roll of a. mas 


ROL 
down on the roll, it is death for him ta 
deferts 


RoOLLS-OFFICE, is an office in Chantery. 


lane, London, appointed for the cufñod; 
of the rolls and records ¡in chancery. Ste 
_the article MasTER 0f thesolls, 


Rider-RoLL, a fchedule of parchment fre. 


quently lewed or added to fome part of 
a roll or record, 


RoLLs of parliament, are the manoferipe 


regilters, or rolls-of the procesdinps of 
ourantient parltaments, which before the 
invention of printing were all engrofled 
on parchment, and proclaimed: openly in 
every county. In theíe rolls are alío con 
tainéd a great many deciflions of difficult 


pomts of law, which were frequently in 


former-times- referred to the decifion o£ 
that high court. e 


ROLL, in antiquity. See ACACIA, 
RoLL, or RoL£Er, isalío a piece of wood, 


iron, brals, e. of a cylindrical form, 
ufed. in the conltruétion of feveral ma- 
chines, and in feyeral works and manu. 
factures. 


- Thusin the glafs manufacture they have 


a running-rol!, which is a thick cylinder 
of calt brafs, which ferves to conduél the 
melted glaís: to the end of the table on 
which large looking-olalles, Ec. are caft, 
See the article GLass. CAR 
Founders alío ufe a roll to work the fand 
which they ule in making their monlds, 
The preflés called calenders, as lerving 
to calendeo ftuffs withal, confift, among 
other effential parts, of two rollers, Te 
is alío between two rollers that the 
waves are given to filks, mobhairs, and 
other ftuffs proper to be tabbied.. 
Impreffions frorm copper-plates are alfo 
taken by paffing the plate and paper be- 
tween two rollers. Seethe article Rollings 
Prefg PRINTING. 
Rolls, in flatting-mills, Pc. are two iron 
inftruments of a cylindrical form, which 
ferve to draw or ltretch out plates of 
gold, filver, and other metals, 

Rolls, in fugar-works, are two large iron 
barrels, which lerve to; bruiíe the canes, 
and to exprels the juice, Theleare caft 
hollow,. and their cavities are filled up 
with wood, the cylinders of which are 
properly the rollers. 

Kolls, among book-binders, are indeed 
of a differentiform;3 thele being a kind 
of fmall brals-wheels with flowers, 
leaves, Ec. cuton the edge: thele wheels 
are fixed on an axis to which there is a 
handle, and being rolled when hot. 
round the edges, Ec. of the cover of 

8 book, 


ROM 
a book, leave the impreffion of the flowers 
'ccuton the wheel, either plam or in gold, 
' Rollers, among gardeners, (are large 
 ffone, iron, or wooden cylinders fixed in 
aldarge handle, and drawn over walks, 
grals-plots, Ue, to render them Ímooth 
and even. , 
Rolls, or rollers, among carpenters, ma- 
fons, Ec. are plain cylinders three or 


beams, huge ltones, Ec, Thele are pla- 


the bedy to be removed, which is at the 
fame time pulhed forward by Jevers, 
Gc, applied behind. For moving loads 
exceffively heavy, the mafons, Ec, have 
what they call endleís rollers, which are 
about double the length and thicknels of 


with feveral large 1ron-hoops at each 
end: ata foot diftance from the ends are 
four mortoifes, or rather only two, but 
pierced through, into which are put the 
ends of long levers, which the workmen 
draw by long ropes faltened to the ends, 
fill changing the mortoife as the roll has 
made a quarter of a turn. See LEVER. 
ROLLER, in furgery, a long and broad 
bandage ulually of linen-cloth, rolled 
“round any part of the body, to keep it 
nm, or difpofe ittoa ftate of health. See 
the article BANDAGE. 

ROLLER, in ornithology, the srey ampelis, 
with the head variegated with black, See 
the article ÁMPELIS. mg 
ROLLER 1s alío thename of a fpecies of 
the corvus, with a blood-red back, a 
ereenitail, and:black wings. See the ar- 

ticle Corvus, 





ROLLING PRESS printing. See the ar- 


ticle PRINTING, p 
ROMAN, in general, fomething. belong- 
ing to the city of Rome. See Rome, 


For the roman fenate, emperors, confuls, - 


 pretors, queeltors, «ediles, games, Se. 
fee SENATE, EMPEROR, Uc, | 
The term roman purple, is at prefent 
u:sd to denote the dignity of a cardinal. 
See the article CARDINAL. + | 


The roman catholics are thole chrillians 


who follow. the doctrines-and difcipline 
of the church of Rome; the fubítance 
of which may be. feen in pope Pius's 
creed, and: has been treated of in the 
courle of this work, under the articles 
—TRANSUBSTANTIATION, MÍIARRIAGE, 
CELIBACY, BAPTISM, SACRAMENT, 
_Monx, Mass, Host, ImacE, Re- 
LICS, PURGATORY, Te, Ec, 
Eg of the ROMAN, in modera hiítory, is 


4 
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a prince »eleóted to be fuccelfor to the. 


the common rollers, and belides are girt 


- 


ROM 


reigning emperor of Germany. See the 
articles EMmPEROR, ELECTOR, Ec. 


ROMAN ORDER, in architeéture, the lame 


with the compofite order, See the articles 
ORDER and ComPOsITE. 

As to the roman. balance, indiftion, 
year, language, citizens, Ue. fee the ar- 
ticles BALANCE, INDICTION, Ec. 


four feet long, ufed for the moving of Epifile to tbe Romans, or St, Pauls Epifile 


to the Romans, See BPISTLE, 


ced fucceffively under the fore-part of ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a 


fabulous relation of certain adventures 
defigned for the entertainment and in- 
ftruétion of the readers, See FABLE: 

. Tlie true nature and genuine charaéter- 


¡ítics of this fpecies of writing are ex- 


cellently explained by the ingenious au- 
thor of the Ramblerz who oblerves, that 
the works of fiction, with which the pre- 
fent generation, leems more particularly 


delighted, are fuch as exhibit life in ir 


true ftate, diverfified only by the acci- 
dents that daily happen in the world, 


and influenced by thole pafñions andiqua- 


lities which are really to be found in 
converfing with mankind, 


This kind of writing maybe termed ñot 


improperly the comedy of romance, and 


., 15 to be connected nearly :bythe rules:of 


comic poetry. ts province is to bring 


“about natural events by eafy means, and 

to keep up curiolity without the help:of 
"wonders jtis therefore precluded from 
«the machines and expedients of the he= 


rolc romance, and can neither employ 
giants to fnatch away a lady from the 
nuptial rites, nor Knights to bring! ber 
back from captivity:; 1t can neither be- 
wilder its perlonages in delarts, nor lodes 
them in imaginary caftles, > 


«'Scaliger, upon Pontanus, remarks, that 


all his vwritings are filled: with Images, 
and that 1£ you take from Him his lilies 
and his rofes, his fatyrs and his dryade, 


he will have nothing left tiat can be 


called: poetry, In bke manner, almóft 


all the Actions of the laft age will va- 7 
ont, 1£ you deprive them of a hermes 


¿anda wood, a battle and a: Mipwreck. 
Why this wild train of imagination 


found: reception fo leng, in polite and 


«learned ages, itis not ealy to concéive y 


but we cannot wonder, that, whileread=- 


-€rs could Le procured, the authors were 
willing to continue itj for whena man 
had, by. praótico, gained fome fuency 
of language, he had no farther care than 


-to: retire to his clofet, to let loofe his in. 


yention, and heat his mind: with incre. 
dibi= 


j 
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' dibilities; and a book was produced with- 
out fear of criticilm, without the toil of 
ftudy, withoutknowledge of nature, or 
acquaintance with life, 
The tafk of our prelent writers 1s very 
different; itrequires, together with that 
learning which is to be gained from 
books, that experience which can never 
be attained by folitary diligence, but muíft 
arile from general converfe, and aceu- 
rate oblervation of the living world, 
"Their performances have, as Horace ex- 
prelles 1t, plus oneris quantum uenia mmi- 
ames, little indulgence, and therefore more 
dificulty. They are engaged ín por- 
traits of which every one knows the ori- 
ginal, and can therefore deteétany devi- 
ation from exaétnels of refemblance, 
Other writings are fafe, except from the 
malice of learning, but thefe are in dan- 
ger from every common reader; as the 
ilipper was cenfured by a fhoemaker, 
who happened to ftop in his way at the 
Venus of Apelles, 
But the danger of not being approved as 
ult copiers cf human manners is not the 
molt important apprehenfion that an au- 
thor of this fort ought to haye before 
him. Thele books are written chiefly to 
the young, the ignorant, and tbe idle, 
to whom they ferve as leétures of con- 
duét, and introduétions into life, They 
are the entertainment of minds unfur- 
nified with ideas, and therefore eafily 
- Julceptible of impreflions; not fixed by 
principles, and therefore eafily following 
the current of fancy; not informed by 
experience, and confequently open to eve- 
ry falíe fuggeltion and partial account, 
That the higheít degree of reverence 
íhould be paid to youth, and that no- 
- thing indecent or uníeemly fiould be 
- fuffered to approach their eyes or ears, 
are precepts extorted by lenfe and virtue 
from an antient writer, by no means 
- eminent for chaflity of thought, The 
Same kind, though not the fame degree 
of caution, is required in every thing 
which is laid before them, to fecure them 
from unjult prejudices, perverfe opinions, 
and improper combinations of images, 
In the romances formerly written, every 
tranfaction and fentiment was (o remote 
from all that paíles among men, that the 
reader was in very little danger of mak- 


ng any applications to himfelf; the vir- 


tues and crimes were equally beyond his 

Íphere of activity; and he amu/ed him- 

felf with heroes, and with traitors, de- 

liverers and prolecutors, as with beings 
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of another fpecies, whole actións were 
regulated upon motives of their own, and 
who had neither faults nor excellencies 
in common with himfelf 

But when an adventurer is levelled with 
the reít of the world, and acts in fuch 
Ícenes of the univerlal drama, as may be 
the lot of any other man, young fpeéta- 
tors fix their eyes upon him with clofer 
attention, and hope, by oblerving: his be. 
haviour and fuccels, to regulate their own 
praétices, when they fhall be engaged in 
the like part. po: 
For this reafon, thefe familiar hiltories 
may perhaps be made of greater ule than 
the folemnities of profefled morality, and 
convey the knowledge of vice and vir- 
tue with more accuracy, than axioms and 
definitions, But if the power of example 
1s lo great, as to take pofleftion of the 
memory by,a kind of violence, and pro- 
duce effeéls almolt without the interven- 
tion of the will, care ought to be taken, 
thát, when the choice is unreltrained, 
the belt examples only fhould be exhibit- 
ed; and that which is likely to operate 

- Lo ftrongly fhould not be mifchievous or 
uncertain in its effects. 

The chief advantages which thele fic. 
tions have over real life, is, that their au- 
thors are at liberty, though not to inyent, 
yet to leleét objegts, and to cull from the 
maís of mankind, thofe individuals upon 
which the attention ought moft to be em- 
ployed; as a diamond, though jtcan- 

- notbe made, may be polifhied by art, and 
and placed in fuch a fituation, as to dif 
play that luítre which before was buried 
among common ftones. 

ROMANIA, a province of the pope's ter- 
ritories In Italy, including the Bolognefe 
and Ferrarele. See the articles BOLOGNA 
and FERRARA., 

ROMANIA is alfo the modern name of an- 
tient Tbrace, which now makes a pro- 
vince of Turky in Europe; lying welt- 
ward of the Propontis, between the Euxine 

feaandthe Archipelago. | ; 

ROMANS, or Romanr, an appellation 
formerly given to the polite french lan- 
guage, In oppolfition to the waloon. 

RoMANs isalíoa town of Dauphine, in 
France, fituated on the river Lere, fifteen 

- miles fouth-weft of Grenoble. 

ROME, Roma, the capital of the pope's 
territories and of Italy, and antiently the 
miftreís of the roman Empire: eaít long, 
135) Morla de 
Rome is ftill a large and fine city, though 
not to be compared 'to antient a 3 

the 


ROO 


the (treets are fpacious and o tly 

built; ithas five bridges over the Tiber, 
twenty gates, three hundred churches, 
and a valt number of palaces, convents, 
triumphal arches,' pillars, obelifks, as 

 tues, theatres, Ec. 

ROMNEY, a'borough town of Kent, and 
one of. the cinque ports, fituated twelve 

miles fouth-welt of Doyer. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
ROMPEE, or RomPu, in heraldry, is 
applied to, ordinaries that ave reprefented 

as broken, and to chevrons, bends, or the 

like, whofe upper points are cut off, See 
plate COXXXITL. DS q. : 
RONCIGLIONE, a town ot: Ltaly, in the 


-pope's territories, ¡and in..St. Peters pa= 


trimony, 25 miles north of. Rome. 

"RONDA, a town of Spain; in the province 
of Granada, twenty-two: miles HOR of 
Gibraltar. dd 


RONDEL, in for «tification; a caund cavar, ; 
fometimes exested.at the foot of a baltion. 


RONDELETIA,, in: botany, a genus of the 
pentandria=monogynia claís of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of a fingle petal 
of the infundibuliform-kind; the tube is 


cylindric and longer than the cup, and | 


ventricole at the top3 the limb is divided 


into five roundiíh fegments, which bend 


backward: the fruit is a roundiíh coro» 
nated capíule, containing two cells ; the 
feeds are numerous and (mall, 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to forty 
quare perches, or the fourth part of an 
acre, 


ROOF, in architefture, the uppermoft part 


ofa building, 

The roof contains the timber-work, and 
¡ts covering of flate, tile, lead, Se. tho” 
carpenters ufually reltrain the word to 
the timber=work only. 

The form.pf roofs is various : fometimes 
it is pointed, in which cafe the molt beau- 
tiful proportion is to have its profile an 


equilateral triangle : fometimes 1t IS 


[quare, that 15, the pitch or angle of the 


ridgeis a rightangle, which therefore is ' 


a mean proportion, between the pointed 


and flat roof, which laltis in the fame 


proportion as a triangular pediment: 
this is chiefly ufed in Italy, and the hot 


countries where there 1s but little fínow., 
Sometimes roofs are made in the pinnacle= 


_form: fometimes they have a double 
ridge, : and fometimes they are mutilated, 


that 1 1S, confilt of a true and a falfe e | 
which 18 laid over the former ; Pie times | 


again they are in the form of a plalform, 
as molt of the ealtern buildings arez and 
YoL, IY, 


br 
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fometimes they are truncated, that- is, 
_ inftead of terminating«in a ridge, the 
roof is cut fquare: offat'a certain height, 


covered with a terrafs, and Incompañed 


with a ballultrade ; and fometimes, again, 
a roof is made in the manner of a dome, 

When the walls have been raifed to (heir 
defigned height, the vaults made, the 
Jollts laid, the ftairs: Ec. brought up, 


then the roof js to be railed, which em- 


bracing every part of the buildiog, and 


with its weight equally preffing upon the” 


walls, is a band to all the work; and 
befides, defends the inhabitants from raja 
or fiow, the burning heat of the fun, 


, and the moiíture of the night, and is of 


no (mall advantage to the building, in 
calting off the rain water from the walls. 
See the article GUTTERS, 
ROOF-TREES, or RUFF-TREES, in a (hip, 
are fmall timbers which go from the 
-half-deck to the fore-caftle, and lerve to 
bear up the gratings.. 
“This term is allo ufed for the upper 
timbers in any building, 
Hip-Roor. Seethe article Hip-ROOF. 
ROOK, in,ornithology, a fpecies of the 
wholly black corvus. Ste Corvus. 


ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or otber ap=. 


partment in a houfe, See BUILDING, 
Rooms are either made with a vaulted 
or flat ceiling. 1£ with a flat ceiling, 
- Palladio fays, that the heigbt from the 
floor to the ceiling mult be equal to. their 
breadth; and the rooms above mult be 
a fixth part lefs in height than thoíe be- 
low: butif they are vaulted, the height 
of the yaults in rooms that are (quare, is 
a third part more than its breadth. 
With regard to the compartment and dif: 
pofition of rooms, he fays, that the halls 
and magnificent rooms ought to be light 
«and ealy of afcentz and that the (mall 
rooms may be divided off to make clo- 


lets. That the rooms for fummer ought 


to be fpacious and turned to the north; - 
and thofe for the winter to the fouth and 
welt, and rather mall than otherwife : 
becaufe we leek the fhade in fummer, 
and in winter the fun; belides fmall 
rooms are more ealily warmed thah large. 
But the large rooms with the middling, 
and thole with the mall, ought to be 
o diftributed that one part of the fabric 
may correfpond with the other, and that 
the body of the edifice may have in it- 
felf a certain conventence in its mem- 


bers, which may render the whole beau-- 


ful and .graceful, 
Rooms, in a fhip, are places divided by 
16 H ] partitions 


 RI0:0 


partitions or bulk-heads, See the articles 
GUN-ROOM, COOK-ROOM, Ue, , 
ROOMER, ia the fea-language; a fhip 
1s laid to be a roomer when /he is larger 
than ordinary. ' : | 
ROOT, radix, among botanifts, denotes 
that part of a plant which imbibes the 
nutritious juices of the earth, and traní- 
mits them to the other parts. : See the ar- 
ticles PLANT and VEGETATION, 
The roots of plants are diltinguifhed, 
according to their different forms, into 
bulbofe, fibrofe, garanulofe, grumole,tube- 
rofe, and tap-roots. See BULBOSE, Ye, 
As to the gathering and prelerving roots 
for medicinal u[es, the Edinburgh-difpen- 
fatory directs, that the annual roots be 
taken up before they hoot out ftems or 
flowers; the biennial ones, for the molt 
part, in the autumn of the firlt year; 
and the perennial ones when the leaves 


begin to fall, and therefore generally in ' 
autumo ; then being cleanfed by wafh- 


ing, and freed from the withered and 
decayed fibres, they are to be hung in a 


Ihady place pervious to the air, ti)l they 


are moderately dry: the thicker roots 
Jhould be flit lengthwilez or they may 
- be cut traníverfely into thin pieces, and 
the pith taken out, Thefe roots, which 
are very numerous, have been treated of 
under their feveral articles RHUBARB, 
JALAP, HELLEBORE, Uc. Ue, 
ROOT-GRAFTING, in gardening. Secthe 
article GRAFTING, 

Roor, in mathematics, a quantity conf- 
dered as the baíís or foundation of a 
higher power3 or one which being mul- 
tiplied into 1tlelf any number of times, 
produces a fquare, cubic, biquadratic, 
ec, quantity 5 called the fecond, third, 
fourth, Se. power of the root, or quan- 
tity, lo multiplied into itfelf: thus a is 


the Íquare root of axa, or a*; and 4 


the fquare root of 4X4—16. Again, € 
15 the-cube root of axaxaza?;3 and 
3 the cube=root of 3x3x3=27: and lo 
on. See the articles INVOLUTION, 
POwEr, and EXTRACTION of roots, 
The roots of powers”are exprelled by 
placing the radical fign / over them, with 
a number denoting what kind of root they 
are: thus the fquare or lfecond rectof16 is 
exprefled by Y 16, and the cube or third 
root of 27 by 273 and, in general, 
the th rootof a rgilled to the power 77, 
a A | 

is exprefled by Y a”. When the root 
of a compound quantity is wanted, the 
yinculim of the radical fign muft be 

Ed 
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drawn over the whole: thus the fquare 
root of a*+2ab+06? is exprefled by 
e ret . A 
Y ar+2ab+b235 andit ought to be 
oblerved, that when-the radical fgn has 
no number above it, to denote whatroot 
is wanted, the fquafe root is always 
meant; as Y a, or Y 16, is the fquare 
root of a”, or the fquare root of 16, 


RooTs, radices, in grammar, are the pri= 


mitive words of a language, whence the 
others are formed or derived, See the. 
articles W"orD and LANGUAGE, 


ROPE) hemp, hair, Sc. fpun outinto a 


thick yarn, and then feveral (rings of 
this yarn twilted together by means of a 
wheel. When made very fmall it is 
called a cord, and when very thick, a 
cable, See CORD and CABLE, 

Dr, Defaguliers, in the Brit volume of 
his Experimental Philolophy, has com- 
puted the forces neceflary to bend ropes 
of different diameters, ftretched by dif- 
ferent weights, round rollers of different 


- bignelles, to be as in the following table, 















































On the whole, it is feund by éxpert- 
ments, thatthe difiiculty ofbending a rope 
round a roller decreales direólly as the 
diameter. of the roller increales; or is, 
inverlely, as ihe diameter. o£:u1the roller, 
Ropes: are made for various ules, as for 
binding, ftaying, drawing, fufpending, 
Pe, a 3 

The greatelt confumption of ropes is in 
navigation, for the tackling of fhips: 
where, though ropes include the whole 
cordage, there are leveral particularly lo 
denominated, and which have particular 
names given to them; thela are, 1, Aun- 
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ROP 
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ROS 


ing-ropes, which are for fpreading the ROS, DEW. See the article Dew. 
áunings. 2. Bell-ropes, which are made ROSA, the RosE, in botany. See RosE. 
falt to the crank for Ítriking it. 23. Boat- ROSACEOUS, among botanifts, an appela 


rope, that by which the boat at the ltern 
is towed. 4. Bolt-ropes, the head and 
body ropes fowed round the fails. 5, 
Brealt-rope, that made faít to the /hrouds 
in the chains, to fupport the man that 
heaves the lead. 6. Bucket-rope, that 
which is tied to the bucket, for hauling 
up water. 7. Buoy-rope, that which is 
tied to the buoy by one end, and to the 
ftock of the anchor by the other. 8, Can- 
hook-ropes, which are feized to each 


hook, to boilt hogíheads, Ec. on board, 


y. Cat-rope, that uled for hoifting up the 
anchor in order to be ftowed at the bow. 


30» Davit-rope, is reeved through a hole 


made at each end, for hauling the davit 
to either fide of the fore-caftle, 1r, 
Entring-rone,. to take hold of, in going 
up the (hip's fide. 12. Luff-hook-rope, 
is for bouling the tack-aboard, when it 
blows hard, and is a fort of preventer to 
the tack. 13, Grapnel-rope, that which 
being bent to a grapnel, either the long- 
boat, pinnace, or yawl rides by it. 14. 
Guels-rope, is for keeping the long-boat, 
pinnace, or yawl from fteeving, or going 
too much in and out when towing. 15, 
Parrel-rope is reeved through the ribs 


and trucks, and, with the brealt-ropes, - 
Jafhes the parrel to the mafts, 


16. Rud- 
der-rope, that reeved through a hole in 
the boat's rudder. 17. Slip-rope is for 
trifeing up the bites of the cable to the rails 
of the head, 18. Stantion-ropes, thole 
reeved through the eyes of the ftantions. 
19. Swabb=rope ferves as a handle to 
the eyes of the ftantions, 20. Top- 
ropes are thofe with which the top-maíts 
are let or truck; they are reeved through 
an iron=bound block, which hooks under 
the cap, and ' then reeved through the 
heel of the top=maft 3 the other part of 
them comes down to, the top-tackle- 
falls, which has double blocks iron- 
bound, and hooks to ring bolts upon 


the deck, 21. Tiller-ropes, are to keep 


the tiller (teady, thatitmay not fly from 


fide to'fide, 22. Wailt-ropes, for boats 
to make falt to, along fide. 23. Wheel- 


-rope, that which goes round the fpindle 


R 


of the fteering-wheel, and from thence 
to the titter.: 

OPE-YARN, among failors, is the yarn 
of any rope untwilted, but common!y 
made+up of junk its ule 15 to make 
fianet, mats, He. 


lation given to fuch flowers, as are. com- 
poled of feveral petals or leaves, difpofed 
in a fort of circular form, like thofe of 
therofe: [ucharethe flowers of the pio= 


ny, crowfoot, cinquefoil, ec, In this 


fort of flowers the difpolition only of the 
leaves is regarded, their number being of 
no confequence. It is very leldom that 
the number is two or four, except in the 
circeea and onagra. “The molt frequent 
number of leaves in thele flowers is five, 
and fuch as have four differ from the cru- 
ciform flowers, not only in their difpof- 
tion, but din this, that the number 1s in 
the fame fpeciesi indeterminately, four, 
five, orfix, asis the cale in the clemati- 
tis, the capers; ánd the fpecies of rue, 
whereas in the cruciform ones it is ever 
conftant.. See the article BoTAnNY, 


ROSARY, among the roman-catholics, 


the fame with chaplet, See CHAPLET. 

Before a perfon repeats his rofary, he 

mult crofs himfelf with 1t3 he muít then 

repeat the apoftles? creed, and lay a pater- 
noíter, and three aves, on account of the 
tbree' relations which the virgin bears to 
the three períons in the trinity ; after 

which he paíles on to his decads. 

Rofary alío denotes a particular form of 
devotion addrefled to the virgin, to which 

thechaplet of that name is accommodated, 


ROSCOMMON, a county. of Ireland, 


R 


bounded by Letrim on the north, and 
Galway on the fouth. ES 

OSE, rofa, in botany, a genus of the 
icolandria-polygynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is compoled of five pe- 
tals, obverfely cordated, and arranged in 
a circular form: the fruit is formed of 
the fleMy bale of the cup, which is ofa 
turbinated figure, coloured, foft, con- 
taining. only one cell drawn together ar 
the neck, and coronated with fome irre- 
gular lacinize 5 the feeds are numerous, 
culene and hairy, See plate CCXXXIV. 

Er d+ 

The wild briar, with beautiful pinnated 
leaves, a white or pale red flower, and 
the common hip for its fruit, is that above 
defcribed : and, indeed, all the beautiful 
roles in our gardens, are only varieties of 
this fpecies, principally owing to culture y 
the red, the damafk, the white, the varie= - 
gated, Efe. .rofes, being all produced from 
this original fpecies. 3 
The flowers pf the red roíe are aftrin- 


16 Hoz gent, 


ROS: 
gent, thofe of the damaík- rofe purgative, 
and the fruit-of the wild: rofe. peétoral. 
The rofe-water of the hops, diftilled from 
the flowers of the dama/k:rofe, has:been 
celebrated forimany. virtues 3 but its fra- 
grant Ímell is the only quality mow re- 
garded «in it... There 1s'-alfo:a Leda 
made either from the juice, or infufion 
of the freíh flowers of damafk-=rofes. 

RosE, in architeólure, an orbament cut in 
the form of. a rofe, chiefly :ufed in cor= 
niches, frizes, vnults of churches, Sc, and 
particularly 1n the middle of each face in 
the corinthian abacus. 


Ll A 
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RosE- NOBLE, an antient engliíh gold- «coin, 


rít fruck ia the: reign, of ¿Edward 111. 

Te was formenly current/atoó 5.8 di and 
So calletl besaule flamped with. a role.:: 
RosE-W00D, ¡7hodiumy. or afpalatbus, in 
the materia medica. See ASPALATHUS. 
ROSEBRUGGE, a town ofi Flanders, 

eleven: miles morth-welt of Y pres. 
ROSEMARY, y+ofmarinus, in, botany, a 

genus of the diandria-monogynia clals of 


plants, with 2 ringent monopetalous, 
Jower, whereof the upper Jip is bifid. 


and ercót, and the under lip:trifid and re- 
flex; there is no pericarpium, the cup 
holdingrthe:four feeds in its hattom. 
Rofemary has at all times .:em a favour- 
rite (hrub in medicine: 14 1s full of vola- 
tile parts,--as appears by its tafte, fmell, 
and analyfis;: It 15/a very valuable ce- 
phalic, and is good in all diforders of the 
netves, and,in hylteric and hypochon- 
driac cales... It is good in palíies, apo- 
plexies, epilepfies, and vertigoes.. It 
itrengthens the fight, and (weetens the 
breath. Itis greatly commended by fome 
againít obftruétions of the vilcera, parti 
cularly of the liver and fpleen 5 and in the 
jaundice. The flowers have the credit 
of being great cordials; and fome ima- 
gine they even pofleís the virtues of the 
whole plant in a more exalted degree than 
any other part. However, the fowery 
tops, leaves, and hufks, together with 
the leaves themléelves, are much fitter for 
all purpofes, than the flowers alone. 
ROSICRUCIANS, or RosYCRUCIANS, 
Sea the article o ' 
ROSIENND, town of o 10 
- Poland: Cal Jongitude 23%: 30% north 
latitude 552 so. 
ROSIN; or Rresin. See thearticle RESIN. 
ROSMARINUS, RoseEMARY, in botany. 
See the'anticle RosEMAR Y... 
ROSS, county of Scotland,. bounded by 


Sutherland ab the north, by the German 
fea 2 
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and the Murray frith on the eaít > 


ROD: 
and fouth,'and, by Invernefs-(hire and the 
¡weltera octan om the fouth and: weft, 

Rossi 15. alío a market-town, 6h fituated. on the 
senen Wye, eleven.miles fouth of Here- 

or 5 

ROSSANO, a city and port- town of Ca- 
labria, In the kmgedom of Naples, eighty. 
miles fouth-welt of Taranto, 

ROSSE, a port-town of Ireland, twenty- 
two miles welt of Kinfale. 

ROS-SOLIS, 5UN-DEW, an agreeable Sia 

rituous liquor, compoled of burntbrandy, 

fugar, cinnamon, and milk-water; and 

'fometimes perfumed with a little muík: 

lt is:fo called, as being at firft prepared 

wholly of. the; juice of the plant rols-[olis, 
or drofera.!, See the article DAOBERAS 

ROSTING, or RoasTING Ste the ar- 
«ticle RoasTINC, 

ROSTOCK, ¿n E peialó bn añ Dome 
¿Saxóny, fitoated on a bay ob: the Baltic 
fea: ealt. longitude: 1292 15, and north 
latitude 54%:20% . 

ROSTOF, or RosTova,: the capital ofa 

- territory. of the fame name, in Rufia : 
ealt Jongitude 40%, and nofth latitude 
57% 120. 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the FO» 
man Fortino; wherein orations, pleadings, 
¿Funeral harangues, (7c. were delivered, 

ROSTRI-FORMIS PROCESS5US, 1N ana- 
tomy. See the article CORACOIDES, 

ROSTRUM literally denotes the beak or 
bill of. a bird; and hence it has been f- 
guratively applied to the beak, or head of 
a Ihip. 

Rooms in chemiltry, ss the nofe 
or beak of the common alembic, which 
conveys the liguor diftilled «into ¡ts re- 
celver.. See the article ALEMBIC. 

ROSYCRUCIANS, RostCRUCIANS, ¿or 
brotbers of the rofy crofs, amame allumed - 
by a feét or cabal of hermetical philofo- 
phers, whoappeared, oratlealtwere frít 
taken notice of, in Germany, In the be- 
ginning of the XVIth century. + They 
¿pretended to bemalters of all fciences, 
and to have many important fecrets, par- 
ticularly that of the philo'ophers”s HonEs 
See the article PHILOSOPHER, 

Their fociery.is frequently denoted by the 
abbreviatures P. 1, €. 

ROT, a difeale incident to heep, arifng 
frona wet leafóns, and too moilt palture. 
Tt5s a very hard thing to prevent the rot, 
12 the year prove ve y wet, efpecially in 
May and June. Salt: inaríhes, and lands' 
where broom grows, are the belt places 
of prelervation for, them. Sheep ale 
lometimes all clexred ofiherot, when not 

tua 


a 


too far gone. an it only. by removing 
“them into broom=felds.. Seurvy- eralís, 
multard,. parlley, and. thyme: are PS 
good for thic prevention: of it. 


pe ema, propofe. the giving. beep. half a. 
handful of, bay-falt, every month. or: 


oftenerz and there is great probability 
'that.this may be of fervice : but the va- 
tional way of attacking all diforders: In. 
cattle, 15 by confidering what are the 
—caufesofthem. lt will appear, upon en- 
quiry, that wet feafons are the general oc- 
cañons of the rot nm fheep, and therefore 
jt would be advifeable for the owners, 
when fúch, feafons come on, to remove 
thole animals into the drielt paltures they. 
can, and then to feed them principally 
with dry [weet hay, oats, bran, and the 
like this would prevent the occafion : 
and if they were already a litile infected, 
inte lalt given with their dry food, would 
a happy means of curing them. E 

O WHEEL, in mechanics, See the 
article VYHEEL, 

There is a-celebrated: obama In me- 
chanics, called rota ariftotelica, Ariltotle”s 
wheel, becaule that philofopher ¡ is the frít 
who took notice of it... The matter to be 
accounted for, is how a point in the nave 
of a wheel comes to defcribe, during one 
revolution, a line equal to the length of 
the outer circumference of the, wheel, 


when a point in the outer circumference | 


does no More, 

hi Many great men having attempted ¡ in 
vain to account for this phenomenon, 
Mr. de-Meyran, a french gentleman, had 
the good fortune to light on a folution of 
1t, which the Academy of Sciences EE 
clared tobe latisfactory. —Itis this: 
wheel is only aéted ob, or drawn for coa 
ma right lines 1ts circular motion, or 
 rotation, arifing purely from the refiítance 
of the ground whereon itis applied, Now 
this reiflance 1s equal to the force where= 
with the wheel is drawn in the right line, 
¡naímuch as Jt defeats that direótion; 
a and, confequently, the caules of the two 
otións being equal, their effects are 
equal too; or, a pointin the wheel de- 
feribes, during one revolution, a right 
line on the ground equal to, its outer cir- 
cumference. 

Butas to the nave of the wbeel, ¡the cafe 
is otherwife; for though itisdrawn in a 
right line by the fame force as the outer 
circumference, yet itonly turns round 
becaufe the wheel turns, and can only 
turn with 1t, and 10 the fame time, 
Hence it follows, thatits circular velocity 


Es adi Gi 


15, leís than that o£ the. .circumference of. 
the wheel, 1 in the rátio of the two circuÍm- 
ferences; and therefore, of courle, its cir- 


ROTATION, Or KEVOLUTION, 
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cular motion is lels than its reótilinear 
one. . Since then it neceffarily deferibes a 


right line equal to that delcribed by the ' 


circumterence of the wheel, 


Xt can only 
do 1t by pi along. 


Rora is alío the náme of an eccleñaltical 
¿court at Rome, compoled of twelve pre» 


lates, whereof one mult be a German,. 


“anothera Frenchiman, and two Spaniards; 


the other eight are Italians, three of 
whom. muft be Romans, and the other 
five a Bolognefe, a Ferraran, a Milanele, 
a Venetian, 20d a Tufcan. 


“This 15 one of the moft auguít panes 
3 Rome, which takes cognizance of all 


(uits in the territory of the church, (by 
appeal; asalío of all matters beneficiary 
and patrimonial, 


ROPATION, in geometry,. a term chicf- 


ly applied tothe circumvolution of any 
furface round a fixed and immoveable 
line, which is called the axis of its rota- 
tion + and by fuch rotations 1tis, that fo- 
lids are conceived to be generated. Sue 


¿the:article GENESIS, 


The late j Ingenious Mr, de Me hera 
how folids, thus generated, may be mea- 


- fured or cubed, His method is this: for 


the fuxion. of fuch folids, take the pro= 


duét of thé fluxion of the abícifs, multi- 


plied by the circular bale; and fuppofe 
the ratio of a fapare to the circle. inicrib- 


ed in lt to be = —: then the equation EX- 


prefing the o of any circle, hole ; 
diameteris d, 157 )= axr—xx. There- 


ada ax, 
fore A fluxion of.a por- 
ul 


tion of the: fphere; 5 and, confequently, 
the portion itlelf 4 dx x—xlx3, and 
qdxx—ad 

PR 3 
and Me the portion of the fphere is 
to the portion of the circumíciibed cylin- 
der, asid—zixtod—o. 


the circumicribed cylinder ¡ 18 


m+altro- 


nomy. See the article REvOLUTION. 


'ROTATORES, in anatomy, the name by 


which [ome call the oblique mufcles of the 
eye. See Eye and OBELIQUUS. 


ROTATORES is allo applied to thet'ochan- 


ters of the thigh-bone. See the article 
FEMUR and 1, ROCHANTER.. 0 


ROTENBUERG, a towb of Eranconia, m 


Germany; calt long. 10? 5”, north lat. 


ROTEN- 


ROU 
ROTENBURG. is alío a town of Lewer Sax- 
ony, in the dutchy of Verden, twenty- 
four miles eaft of Bremen. 
ROTHER, or RUDDER.- See RUDDER. 
ROTHERAM, a market-town of York- 
(hire, 35 miles fouth-weft of York. 
ROTHSAY, a parliament-town of Scot- 
“land, in the iMle of Bute: welt longitude 
5% and north latitude 55% gof. 
ROTING, a town of Franconia, in Ger- 
many : eaft long. 9” 50”, and north lat. 
o 30' : 


pe] * 
ROTONDO, or ROTUNDO, in architec-. 


ture, an appellation given to any build- 
ing that is round both within and with- 
out fide, whether it be a church, a falon, 
or thelike, The moft celebrated roton=- 
"do of the antients, is the pantheon at 
Rome. See the article PANTHEON. 
ROTTENNESS, or PUTREFACTION, 
. See the article PUTREFACTION, 
ROTTERDAM, a city of the province of 
Holland, fituated on the north bank of 
the Maele, thirty miles fouth of Amiter- 
dam, and thirteen miles fouth-ea(t of the 


Hague: ealt longitude 4? 20”, and north. 


latitude 520. | | ] 

ROTULA, in anatomy, the fame with the 
patella. See the article PATELLA. 

ROTULORUM custos. See the article 
Custos ROTULORUM. 

ROTULUS, a ROLL. See ROLL. 

ROTUNDO, or ROTONDO. 5ee the ar- 
ticle ROTONDO. 

ROTUNDOUS, in anatomy, a name given 
to leveral muícles, otherwife called teres, 
See the articles "PERES and MuscLE, 

Prorator ROTUNDUS. See PRONATORs, 

ROTWEIL, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 

many, fituated on the river Neckar: eaft 
love. 32 30%, and north lat. 48% 3%. 

ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of 
Normandy, fituated on the north fide of 
the Seyne, fixty-five miles north of Pa- 
yis, and forty five miles fouth-eaft of 
Havre de Grace and the Briti Channel: 

-eatt long. 1% 6”, north lat. 49% 30/. 

ROVEREDO, a city cf the bilhopric of 
Trent, cieht miles fouth of Trent. 

ROVERGNE, a divilion of Guienne, 1n 
France. z 

ROUGE-CROSS. See POURSUIVANT. 

ROUGHNESS, in mechanics. - See the ar- 
ticles FRICTION and RESISTANCE, 

ROVIGO, the capital of the Polefin de 
Rovigo, in Italy, fubjeét to Venice : ealt 
Jong. 129 25”, north lat. 457 6'. 

ROUND, rotuadus, in geometry. See the 
articles CIRCLE, GLOBE, and SPHERE. 
"The italian muficians give the name of 
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bh round, to what we calla flat'b, See 
the article FLATs. | 

. ROUND, in a military fen[e, fignifies a walk 
which fome ofhicer, attended with a para 
ty of foldiers, takes in a fortified place 
around the ramparts, io the night-time, 
in order to fee that the centeles are watch- 
ful, and every thing in good order, 
The centries are to challenge the rounds 
ata diltance, and relt their arms as they 

— país, to let mone come near them; and 
when the round comes near the guard, 
the centry calls aloud, «uho comes there? 
and being aníwered, ¿be rounds 3 he lays 
Jffand; and then calls the corporal of the 
guard, who draws his [word, and calls 
alío, aubo comes there; and when he is 
aníwered, ¿he rounds, he wlio has the 
word advances, and the corporal receives 
it with his fword pointed to the givers 
breaft. In ftriét garrifon the rounds go 
every quarter of an hour, 

Way of the ROUNDS. See War. 

Counter-ROUNDS. See COUNTER, 

ROUND-HOUSE, a kind of prifon, for the 
nightly watch in London to fecure difor- 
derly períons, till they can be carried be- 

=—fore a magiltrate, ES 

ROUND HOUSE, ina fhip, the uppermoft 

room, or cabbin, on the ftern of a (hip, 
where the malter lies, : 

To ROUND a borfe. in horlfemanthip, a 
general term for all forts of maneges up- 
on a volt, or circular tread. See the 
article VoLT, - 

ROUNDELAY, a kind of antient poem, 
thus termed, according to Menage, from 
¡ts form, becaufe jt turns back again to 
the firít verfe, and thus goes round. This 
poem is little known among us, but is 
very common among the French, who 
call it rondeau. Jt confiíts commonly 
of thirteen verfes, eight whereof are in . 
one rhime, and five in another, It is 
divided into couplets, at the end of the 
fecond and third whereof the begirning 
of the roundelay is repeated, and that 1f 

—pofible in an equivecal or pauling (enfe, 

ROUNDELET.- See RUuNDLET, 

ROUNDO, ROUNDELAY, in muñic, a kind 
'of burden or ritornello, where the be- 
ginning of each couplet is repested at the. 

end thereof. 

ROUSE, among falconers, is when a hawk 
lifts up and fhakes herfelf. 

Rousg£ a barufer, or cable, in the fea- 
language, fignifñies to haul in part of the 

——hawler or cable, which lies flack in the 
water, 

ROUSELAER, atown of the Netherlands, 

In 


| ROW 
| in the province of Flanders, fituated ele- 
yen miles north-eaft of Y pres, 

—ROUSILLON),. formerly a: ¡province of 


ra. De" 


Spain, now united to France, is bound-' 


ed by Languedoc on the north, by the 
Mediterranean fea on the eaft, hy Cata- 
Jonia on the fonth, and by the Pyrenean 
¿mountains on the welt, being about fifty- 
five miles long, and thirty-1ix broad.. 
ROUSSIN, in the manege, is a Ítrong, 
well konit, and ftowed horfe, fuch as are 


hrougbtinto France from Germany añd 


Holland. | | 
ROUT, a public road, highway, or courfe, 


elpecially that which military forcestake, 


This word 1s alío ufed for the defeat and 
flight of añ army. de 
Rour, in law, is applied to an aflembly 

of perfons, going forcibly to commit fome 
unlawful act, whether they execute jt or 
not. e | 
The difference between a/routand a riot 
 feems to be this, that a rout is where 
perfons are unlawfully affembled, and 
have moyed forwards, in order to commit 
the unlawful act intended, but part with- 
out dolne it: whereas riot is taken for 
'the diforderly faét committed by any fuch 
unlawful aflembly. Two things, how- 
ever are common both to riot and rout, 
as alfo unlawful affembly5 the one is, 
- that three períons at Jeaft be gathered 
together”: the other is, that, being ga- 
thered together, they difturb the peace 
either by words, fhew of arms, turbu- 
lentgefture, oraétual violence, See RioT, 
ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of ¡iffue, 
made by drawing a fkain of (ilk, thread, 
hair, or the like, through the nape of 
the neck, orthe other part, of a horfez 
anfwering to-what, In furgery, is called 
a leton, See the article SETON. 


The rowelling of horfes is a method of . 


cure frequently had recouríe to, in cafes 
of inward Ítrains, efpecially about the 
Moulders or hips, as alío for hard (well. 

- Ings not eafly to be dillolved.. “The ope- 
. fation ls this: a little fit being made 
through the lkin, about an handbreadtk 
below the part aggrieved, big enough to 
puta [wan's quill inz the fkcin 1s raifed 
from the fleíh, the end of the quill put 


in, and the (kin blowed from the fleíh 


upwards, and all over the houlder; then 
the hole being ftopped witb ihe finger, 
- the part blown is beat with an hazel- 
ftick, and the wind Ípread with the hand 
all over, and then let go; this done, a 
Ikain of horfe-hair, or red farfener, half 
the thiókneís of the little finger, 15 put in 
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-ROWELs of a /pur, 


RO Y 
a rowelling needle, feven or eight inches 
long, and the needle is put into the hole, 
and drawn through again, bx or feven 
¿¡¿Inches higher; then the needle is drawn 
out, and the two ends of the rowel tied 
together, ancánting it every day, as well 
as before the putting 1t in, with (weet 
butter and hog's greale, and drawing 
¿Je backwards and forwards in. tbe fkin, 
to make the putrid matter difcharge ¡telf 
more plentifully. as 
Others, diflikinge thele rowels, as mak- 
ing too large a fore and fcar, ule the 
french.rowel, which is a round piece of 
fufE. leather, witb.a hole in the midí, 
laying 1t flat between the flefh and íkin, 
the hole in the roywel ¡ut againtt that In. 
the fin, fewing ¡it with 2 needle and. 
thread drawn through the hole and the 
Íkin, cleaning it once In two or three 
days, and then anointing it afcelh. 
See SPUR, j 
ROWIS of trees, See PARALLELISM, 
ROXBURGH, the name of a county in 
- Scotland, which fends one: member to. 
parliament. E Pt 
ROXENT cAPE, or Rock of Lifbom, a 
mountain and remarkable promontory ia 


Portugal, fituated in the Atlantic ocean, 


at the north entrance of the river Tagus,. 
twenty-two miles north of Lifhon. 
ROYAL, or REGAL, fomething belong- 
ingtoa king: thus we lay, royal fami- 
ly, «royal affent, royal exchange, Pc, 
See the articles FAMILY, ÁSSENT, Ec. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, the burfeor meeting- 


place of the merchants in London. See 
the article EXCHANGE,. 
It was built in 1566, at the charge of. 
Sir Thomas Grefham, and in a folemn 
manner, by herald with found of trum-= 
pet, in prelence of queen Elizabeth, pro= 
claimed the royal exchange. Till that 
time the merchants met im Lombard- 
ftreet.. It was built of brick, yet then 
elteemed the moft fplendid burfe in Eu- 
rope. An hundred years after its build- 
ing, atthe great bre, 1 was burntdown; 
but foon raifed again in a ftill more mag- 
nificent manner, the expence thereof 
amounting to £. so,000. One half of 
this fum was difburled by the chamber of 
London, the. other by the company of 
mercers, who, to reimburfe themfelves,. 
let to hire 1go ops above (tairs, al zo 
each, which, with other fhops, Ec. on - 
the ground, yield a yearly rent of above 
£.940003 yet the ground it ftands on 
does not exceed three-fourths of an acre, 
whence dt as oblerved to be much the 
rnchelt 


RUB 

'Yichefk fpot of. ground in the world. It 
is built quadrangular, with walks around, 

—whecein the merchants of the relpeótive 
countries aflociate themfelves, Tn “the 
middle of the area or court isa Áné mar- 

—ble-ftatue of king Charles II: 1n the ba- 


bit of a roman Celar, erected by the lo- >. 
“Around -* 


ciety of merchant-adventurers. 

are the ftatues of the feveral kings fince 

the Norman conquelt, ranged, 
—RoYAL- car, a fair Ípreading tree at Bof- 


cobel, in: the parifh of Donnington in ld 
Staffordíbire, “the botighs whéreof were. 


once covered with Ivy 5:10 he: thick of 
which king Charles IL. fat in the day- 


time with colonel Carelefs, and 'in the. 


night lodged' in Bofcobel- houfe 3, fo that 


they are miftaken who fpeak of it'as an 


old hollow oak, 1t being then a gay 
flourifhing tree, furrounded w1th many 
mote. The poor remains thereof are 
now fenced in' with a handíome wall, 
with this imÍeription over the gate 1n gold. 
letters: Felicifimam arborem quam in 
afylum potentifími regis Caroli TL. Deus 
Op. max. per quem reges dando bic 
 refeere voluit, Etc. 
“RoVAL-fociety. See SOCIETY. 


ROYALTIES, the rights of ihé king, >: 
otherwife called the King's prerogative, + 


and the regália. See the articles PRERO- 


GATIVE and REGALTA. 


ROYAN, a caítle of France, in the pro- 


yihce of —Saintonge, fituated at the mouth 

of the river Garonne, thir y es o 
Eu “of Rochelle. pa 

—ROYENA, AFICAN ELABDER-NUT) in 


botany, a genos of the decandria-digynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla: whereof is 


formed of a fingle peral; the tube ís of: 
the lensth of the calyx ; the limib is pa- 


 ten£, reflex, and divided into five oval 

 Tegments; the fruitis a roundifh capíule, 
Totméd of four valves, marked with four 
«furrows, but containing only one cell; 
the feeds are: four oblong “sñangular 
nuts, included in a calyptra, 

ROYSTON. a*market-town, fituated in 


the counties of Hertford and Cambridge, | 


thirty-eight miles north of London. 


3 RUATAN,, an ifland in the gulph: of Hon- 


durás, in North America; well Longo 
899, and north lat. 16%. 
—RUBARB; See the article RHUBARB. - 


RUBBING. See the articles ATTRITION: 


and. FRICTION. 


- RUBELLIO, in ichthyology, - the name 


—whereby fome authors call the da 
See the article CYPRINUS. 
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RUBETA, the TÓADy in roologya So 


the article ToAD.' 

RUBIA; 'MADDER, in botany, a 'génus of 
the tetrandfía-monogynia clals of plants, 
the corolla whereof confilts of a fi ingle, 

plane acute petal, hollowed at the bale, 
and divided into four fesments; the bit 
conhifts of two fucculent, [mootb; round 

berries, vrowing together; the feed is 

Imele, rovadifh “and umbilicated. - See 

plate: CCXXXV, fa. 2 


ing, Uc. fee the article MADDER. 
RUBICAN, in the manege! “A horfe is 
foid to be of a rubican colour, when ofa 
hay, forrel, or black, witha light grey 
or white vu pon. the fanks; but: fo that qe 
grey or white 1s not peon ntthetel 
RUBIFYING, in chemiltry, 1he aét of 
turning a thing red by the force: of fire, 
Ue. 


RUBIGALIA, in antiquity, a fal cele= 


—brated by the Romans, 1n honour of the 
god Rubigus, or the goddeís Rubigo, to 
engage thofe deities to prelerve the ( corn 

Prot blights and mildews. 

The rubigalia were inftituted by Numa, 

m the eleventh year of his relen and 

were celebrated on: the feventh of the Cd- 

lends of May. de 

RUBIGO, a difeale incident to corn, com- 
-monly called Mildew, being 'a [pecies of 
blight, See the article BLIGHT, 





For the feveral ufles' of" chile ple Im dy=. | 








po 
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RUBININSKA, one of the northern pro- 


-—yinces of Ruña, bounded by the province 
of Dwiná on the north, by Syrianes on 


thé eaft, by Belozero on the foutb, and 


¿ by the lake of Onega on the welt, 


RUBRIC, rubrica, in the can ¡non-law, fig | 


niñes a title or article 1 im certain antient 
law-books ; titus called becaufe: written, 
as the titles of the chapters in our antient 
Bibles are, in red letters, . 
Rubrics allo denote the rules and direc- 
tions given at the beginning, and in the 
courle of, the liturgy, for the order and 
. manner in which the feveral parts of the 
office are to be performed. There are 


bric for the communion, ée. 
romih Miffal and breviary are rubrics 


ceneral rubrics and fpecial rubrics, aru= 
In the 


for matins, for lauds, for tranflations, 


beatifications, commemorations, Ue, 
RUBRICA, in natural hiltory, a name 

given to feveral kinds of marles ánd 
ochres, the two principal of which are 
 therubrica fabrilis of authors, being a foft 


heavy red marle, cammon!y called reddle, 


and fed by painters, Sc, See the articles 


'“IVLARLE 
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RUB 


ed the rubrica finopica of the antients,. Is 


a fine heavy purple ochre, much ufed 


R 


both in palmting and medicine, See 
the article OCHRE» - | 

UBUS, the BRAMBLE and RASPBERRY- 
BUSH, in botany, a genus of the ico. 
fandgia-pentagynia claís of plants, the 
doi whereof confifts of five roundih 


- ereóto-patent petals, of the length of the 


cup, and inferted into it; the fruit is a 
compound berry ; the acintitis compoled 
of are roundiíh, and arranged into a clu- 


o fter, convex at top and concave below, 


each acinus has only one cell ; the feeds 
are fingle and oblong; the receptacle of 
the pericarpia is conic; the acini in molt 
of the fpecies grow together lo as to be 
infeparable without breaking. See plate 


COXXXV. fig. a. 


The ufe of this plant in medicine is as a 
refrigerant and altringent, and therefore 


the fruit leaves, Efe. are recommended 
in dy/enteries, vomitings, heemorrhages 


of the womb, nole, Ue, 


0 


RUBY, rubinus, 10 natural biftory, a fpe- 


Lh 


pems. 


that of the head of the largelt fort of . 


cies of the chroltafima clafs.of gems, be- 
ing a beautiful gem of a red colour with 
an admixture of purple. See the article 
Gem. 


ol 


This in its molt:perfedt and beft colour» 
ed ftate, isa gem of prodigiousbeauty and 


extreme value; it is often found perfectly 
pure and free from blemiíhes or foulnefs, 
but much more frequently debafed great- 
ly in 1ts value by them, efpecially in the 
larger fpecimens. It is of very great 
hardnefs, equal to that of the fapphire, 
and fecond only to the diamond. Itis 
various in fize, but lels fubjeét to varia=. 
tions in ¡its fhape than moft of the other 
lt is ufually found very [mall, 
ts moft common fze being equal to 


pins; but it 1s found of four, eight, or 
ten caraéts ; and fometimes, though yery 
rare, up to twenty, tbirty,s or forty.  1t 
is never found of an angular or cryltalli- 
form Sharp, but always of a pebble like 
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MARLE and ReDDLE, The other, call- 


figure, often roundifh, fometimes oblong . 


and much larger at one end than at the 
other, and in fome fort refembling a pear, 
and 13 ufuvally flatted on one fide,  1t 


commonly is naturally fo brigtit and pure. 


on the [urface, as to need no polifhing ; 
and when ¿ts figure will adwit of being 
fet without cutting, it is often worn in 


Our jeweliers are very 


in. their diftnétions of this gem, know- 
VoL. Iv. 


- 


R UB 


ing it, in its different degrees of colou", 
under three different names: the fir(tis 
limply the ruby, the name given it in ¡ts 
deepelt coloured and molt perfeét Ñate : 
the fecond is the fpinel ruby; under this 
name they comprehend thofe rubies which 


are of a lomewhat lefs bright colour than 


the ruby fimply lo called : the third is the 
balafs-ruby; under this name they exprels 


a pale yeta very bright ruby, with a lefs- 


admixture of the purple tinge than in the 
deeper coloured one; this is of£leís value 
than the desper one. A 

We have the true ruby only from the 


Eatft-Indies; and the principal mines ofit 


are in the kingdom of Pegu and the 


_ Miand of Ceylom. We have in Europe 
.cryftals tinged 10 the colour of the ruby, 


but they have nothing of its lultre or 
hardne(s, 
colour to gold, it being polfible to fepa- 


rate a Ímall portion of gold from thelittle ' 


native rubies, and ello to give the true 
colour of the rubyto fiétitious palte by 
means of that metal. | 
The way of preparing a metalline colour 
from gold and tin, for tinging glaís of u 
ruby colour is, according to Shaw, 28 
follows: Diflolve gold in .aqua-regias 
and dilute the fine yellow folution with a 
large proportion of fair water3 to the 
mixture add a fufficient quantity of a fa- 
turated folution of tin, made: alío in 
aqua regia, at feveral times, and a 
molt beautiful red or purple-coloured 


«powder will foon fall to the bottom ofthe 


containing glals: decant the liquor and 


dry the powder, a few grains whereof.. 
- being melted along. with white cryftalline 


glafs. will tinge it throughout of an ex= 
tremely fine purple or ruby colour... 
In M, Savary's Diét. de Commerce, we 


have the following table of the value of 


rubies, from one carat, orjfour grains, 


toten carats: Ss 


sl PO AICA 

A ruby of one carat is worth 1 15 00 
Oftwo == - - - "9.0000 
Ofihree == -+ - 22 10 00 
OffoWr ===... 033 1500 
Offive -  = - - - 45.00:00 
Obificióstis de etc ÓJUIO, 60 
Of íeven - == - 84.00 00 

¿ Ofeight - == - - 106.00 CO 
-Ofnme - == - 150.00 00 
Obten === - 216 00 00 


RUBY, In heraldry, denotes thered colour 
its rough ftafe, and witkno other than its. 
native polifh. | 
nice, though not perfeótly determinate,,. 


wherewitb the: arms of noblemen are 
blazoned; being the fame which in the 
arms of others, not noble, 
gules. See the article GULEs. 
16 1 | 


m. 


The ruby feems to owe its. 


is called: | 


a 


RUCTA: Y 


der itíelf, 


> REUID: 


arifing from indigeltion, and difcharging 
itfelf at the mouth with a very difagree- 
able noifes There are belches owing to 
repletion, and others to inanition, or 
emptineís, Quincy fays hypochondriac 
and hyfteric perfons are particularly lia- 
ble to this dilorder, They are rather to 
be cured with proper (tomachics than car- 


<minatives and hot liquors, 


RUDBECKIA, 


DWARF SUN FLOWER, 
in botany.a genus of the fyngenefa- 
polygamia clals of plants, the compound 
flower of which is radiated ; but the ber- 


maphrodite corollule of the dife are tu- 


bulofe and very numerous: the (tamina 
are five very Mort capillary filaments ; 
and there is a fmall orbiculated feed after 
each of the hermaphrodite corollulze, and 


are all contained in the cup, aftixed to a 


paleaceous receptacle, 


RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of tim- 


ber turaimg on hinges in the (tern of the 
fhip, and which, oppolng fometimes 


' one fide to the water and lometimes 
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RUCTATION, BELCHING, a ventofity 


R UF 

of the futings of columns are frequently 
filled up. 

There are alío rudentures in relievo laid 
on the naked of pilalters not fluted: 
an inítance of which we have in the church 
of St. Sapienza at Rome. | ds 


RUDERATION, in building a term 


uled by Vitruvius for the laying of pay- 
ment with pebbles, 

“To perform the ruderation it is necel. 
fary that the ground be «well beaten, to 
make it firm, and to prevent it from 
cracking 3 then a [tratum of little Rones: 
are laid, to be afterwards bound together 
with mortar made of lime and (and, 
If the fand be new, its proportion may 
be to the lime as three to one; 1f dug out 
of old pavements or walls, as five to two. 
Euderation, Daviler obíerves, 15 alío uled 
by Vitruvius for the coarfelt and molt 
artleís kind of malonry, where a wall is 
as it were cobled up. | 


RUDIARIUS, in antiquity, a vetéran 


gladiator who had gota difcharge from 
the fervice, «See GLADIATOR, 


another, turns or direcis the veflel this RUDIMENTS, rudimenta, ve firlk prin- 


¡way ortbhat, See the article SHIP. 

The rudder of a fhip 15 a piece of timider 
hung on the flern pofis by four or five 
iron-hooks, called pintles, ferving as it 
“vere for the bridle of a fhip to turn her 
about at the plealure of the fteers-man. 
The rudder being perpendicular; and 
without-ide the fhip, another piece oftim- 
ber is ftted to it at right angles, which 
comes into the (hip, by which the vudder 
is managed and direóted. This latter 
properly is called the helm or tiller; and 
lometimes, though improperly, the 1ud- 
The power of tle rudder 1s 
reducible to that of the lever, See tlie 
article LEvER. 
As to the angle the rudder fhould make 
wib dtbe keel, it is fhewn, that in the 
working of Ihips, in order to Ítay or bear 


'cyp the foonelt pellible, the tiller of the 


sudder ought to make an angle of 559 
with the keel. A narrow rudder is beft 


fora fhip's failing, provided fte can feel 


it; thatis, be guided.and rurned by it: 
for a broad rudder will hold: much water 


when the helm is put over to any hide; 


butifa hip have a fat quarter, fo that the 
water cannot come -quiek-and Ítrong to 
her rudder, (he wilbrequire a bioad rud- 
der, Tles2fñ-molt part ef the rudder is. 
called the rske of the rudder. 


20D ENTURE., im architecture, the figure 
ofa rope or liaft, fometimes plain, lome- > 
times carved, with wluch the third: parto 


%, 


ciples or grounds of any art or fcience, 
called alfo the elements thereof, See the 
article ELEMENT. | 


RUDIS, a knotty rugged ftick, which the 


-preetor among the Romans gave the gla- 
diators as a mark of their freedom and 
difmifhion. | | 


RUE, ruta, in botany. SeeRuTAs 
RUELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia angiofpermia clals of plants, 
the corolla whereof confilts of a fingle pe- 
tal: the tube is of the length of the cup, 
witha patulous inclined neck : the limb 
1s quinquifid, patent, and obtule, with the 
two upper lacinii more reflex than the - 
relt: the fruit is a round capíule, acu- 
minated on both, fides, of the length of 
the cup, femibilocular and bivalve: the 
feeds being a few in number, are roundifh 
and comprefled. - 


¿RUFFE, in ichthyologsy, a fpecies of the 


perca, with a cavernous head, and only 
one fin on theback. See PERCA. 

The ufual fize to which this fpecies ar- 
rives 15 four or five inches, though fome- 
times 1t wiW grow longer: the head in 
its general forin 1s compreffed, but Hatted 
a lite between the eyes3 the beak is 
lomewhat acute; the brealt and! belly are 
fartedz the eyes are large, and of a 
variety of colours; the teeth are fmall 
but numerons, there is a row of them in 


each jaw, and on the anterior part of the 


palate there “is a number of teeth, fo 
peso. . rainute 


R U L 
minute that they can fcarce be leen ; the 
lateral Jine is fomewhat crooked ; the 
«colour of the filh is a brownifh yellow 
with a number of black fpots 3 the fin 
on the back has twenty eight rays, the 
peétoral-fins eighteen, and the belly-£ns 
each lx. : Po | 

RuFF, in ornithology, a fpecies of the 
tringa, with a granulated face, and a 
red beak and legs: it 1s about the big- 

_nels of. the common jack daw, See the 
article TRINGA.. 2. 
The head 15 round, and covered with a 

large tuft of feathers, except the ante- 

¿rior part, which is naked, but the [kin is 
elegantly granulated with (mall red tu- 
bercles, difpoled regularly and clofely 
over ltz the eyes are large, their afpect 

bright and piercing, and: their 1ris of a 
bright hazel-colour ; the beak is mode- 
rately long and obtufe at the end, it is 
ofa bright fine red at the bafe, and fome- 
times all over; the upper clap is a little 
longer than the under one; the tongueis 
extended to the very top of the beak, 
See plate COXXXV. Mg. $. 

RUFTER-HOOD, among -fslconers, a 
plain leathern hood, large and open be- 
hind, to be worn by an hawk when fhe 15 
firit drawn. . 

RUGEN, an ifland of the Baltic-fea, on 
the coalt of Germany, bring part of the 
dutchy of Iwedifh Pomerania, Sfeparated 

from the continent by a narrow channel : 
this ifland is thirty miles long, and near 
as many broad, 

RUINS, a term particularly ufed for mag- 
niicent buildings fallen into decay, by 
length of time, and whereof tbere only 
remains a confufed heap of materials. 

RULE, reculz, in matters of literature, a 

-maxim, canon, or precept, to be ob- 

Jerved in any art or:(cience, 

The rules of philofophizing, of reafon= 
ing, of method, as alfothole to be ob- 


ferved in logic, morality,.poetry, me-=. 


dicine, rhetoric, Ec. have been ¿ready 
delivered underthearticles PHILOSOPHY, 
REASONING, Te. 
RuLE, in arithmetic, «denotes an opera- 
tion performed with figures, 1n order to 
difcover fums or numbers unknown. 
The fundamental rules are addition, fub- 
traétion, mulriplication, and divifion. 
See the article ADDITION, Hc. 
But belides thele, there are other rules 
denominated from their ule 3 as the rule 
of alligation, fellowíh'p, interelt, prac- 
tice, reduétion, Fe, See the article AL- 
HIGATION, Et. 
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RULE OF THREE, GOLDEN RULE, or 
RULE OF PROPORTION, is one of the 
molt effential rules of arithmetic; for 
the foundation of which fee the articles 
PROPORTION, | peda 
It is called the Rule of Three from hay- 
ing three numbers given to find a fourih; 
but more properly, the Rule of Propor- 
tion, becaule by it we find a fourth 
- number proportional to three given num- 
bers : and becaufe of the neceflary and 
extenfive ufe of it, 1t 1s called the 
Golden Rule. But to give a definition 
Of it, with regard to mumbers of parti- 
cular and determinate things, 1t 1s the 
rule by which we fpd a number of any 
kind of things, as money, weight, Ee, 
. fo proportional' to a given number of the 
fame things, as another number of the 
fame or diferent things, 18 to a third 
number of the lalt kind ofibing. For 
the four numbers that are proportional 
mult either be all. applied to one kind of 
things; or two of them mult be of one 
kind, and the remaivg two of another : 
becaufe there can be no proportion, and 
confequently no comparilon of quantities 
of different fpecies : as for example, of 
three Ihullings and four daysz orofíix 
men and four yards, | 
All queltions that fall under this rule 
may be diltinguiflied into two kinds: 
the firlk contains thele wherei itis imply 
and djreélly propofed to find a fourth 
proportional tothree given numbers taken 
in a certain order: asifitwere propoled 
to find a fum of money fo proportioned 
to one hundred pounds as -bxty four 
pounds ten fhillings is to eiglhteen pounds 
fix Millings and eight pence, or as forty 
pounds eight fhillings is to fix hundred 
weight. The fecond kind contains all 
fuch queltions wherein we are left to dif 
cover, from the nature and circumitances 
of the queltion, that a fourth propor- 
tional is: fought; and confequently, 
how the ftate of the proportion, or com- 
parifon of the term, 15 to be made; 
which depends upon a clear underftand- 
ing of the nature of the queltion and 
proportion. After the given terms are 
- duly ordered, wkat remains to be done 
is to find a fourth proportional. But to 
remove all dificulties as much as poffible, 
the whole folution is reduced to the fol- 
lowing «general rule, which contains 
what is neceflary for folying fuch queft-. 
-ons wherein the ftate of the proportion is 
— given; in order to which it is neceflary 
to premife thefe obfervations. 
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Jowing rule there is a fuppohition and a 
demand: two of the given numbers 


contain a fuppofition, upon the condi- 


tons whereof a demand is made, to 
witich the other given term belongs ; and 


Jt is therefore faid to raife the queftion y" 


becaule the number fought has fuch a 
conneétion with it as one of thele in the 
fuppofition has to the other. For exam- 
ple; if 3 yards of cloth coft 41, 105. 
(here is the fuppofition) what are 7 yards 
+ quarters worth ? here 15 the demand 
or queftion ralfed upon 7 yards 3 quar- 
“ters, and the former fuppofition. 

a.) In the queltion there will fometimes 
be a fuperfluous term that 1s, a term 
which, though 1t makes a circumítance 
1n'lhe queftion, yet itis not concerned in 
the proportion, becaufe it is equally fo in 
both the fuppolition and demand. This 
Tuperfluous term is always known by be- 
ing twice mentioned either direétly, or 
by fome word that ref-rs to it, Example, 
1f 3 men fpend 201. in Jo days, how 


much, at that rate, will they fpend: in. 


25 days? Here the 3 menisa fuperflu- 
ous lerm, the proportion beins among 
the otler three given terms, wiih the 
mumber fought; fo thatany number of 
men may be as well fuppoled as 3. 
Rule. Firth The fuperfivuus term (if 
there Is one) being caft out, fate the 
other three terms thus; of the two- terms 
in the fuppofition, one is like the thing 
fought (that 1s, of the fame kind of 
thins the fame way applied); fet that 
“cone in the fecond cr middle place; the 
other term of the fuppobtion fet in the 
brit place, or on the Jeft hand of the 
middle; and the term that railes the 
queftion, or with which the anfwer is 
connected, fet in the third place, or on 
the right hand; and thus the extremes 
are like one another, and the middle 
term like the thing foueht: alío the 
firltand fecond terms contain the fuppof- 
fition, and the third raifis the queltion; 
fo that the third and fourth have the fame 
 dependance or conneélion as the firlt and 
fecond. This done, $ : 
Secondly, Make all the three terms imple 
nun:bers of the lowelk denominations éx- 
prelled, lo that the extremes be of one 
name. Then, — A 
Thirdly, Repeat the quellions from the 
numbers thus flated and reduced (argu- 
ing from the fuppofition to the demand) 
and obferve whether the number foveht 
ought to be greater or leffer than the 
middle term, which the nature of the 
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s. In all queltions that fall under the fol- 


RUL | 
queltion, rightly conceived, will deter- 
mine; «and accordingly, multiply the 


middle term by the greater or leer ex. 
treme, and divide the produét by the 


other, the quote is like the middle term, 
and is the complete anfwer, if thereis no 


remainder3 but if there is, then, 

Fourthly, reduce the remainder to the 
denomination next below that of the 
middle term, and divide by the fame 


divifor, the quotient is another part of 


the anfwer in this new deñomination, 
And if there 1s here alfo a remainder, re- 
duce lt to the next denomination, and 
then divide. ¿Go on thus to the lowelt 
denomination, where, if there is a re-- 
mainder, -1£ muft be applied fraction-wife 
to the divifor; and thus you will have 
the complete anfwer in a fimple or mixed 
number, 

Note, If any of the dividends is lefs than 
the divifor, reduce it to the next denomi. 
nation, and to the next again, till it be 
greater than, or equal to, the divifor. 

EXAMPLES. : 

Queft, l- If 3 yards of cloth coll £s, 
what is the price of 15 yards? Aníw. 
gos. or al” EN 
: Explanation. 3 yards and 


E a 85. contain the fuppof- 
E e "+ tion, and 8s. is like the 
oe 5 thing fought; therefore 


8 s. is the middle term, 
and yards on the left: 
then tbe demand ariles 
upon 15 yards, and therefore it 1s on the 
neght. Again, from the nature of the 
queltion itis plain, that 15 yards require 
more than 3 yards, 7, €. the aníwer mult 


3J120]40 5. 


“be greater than the middle term 3 where- 


fore 8 s. is to'be multiplied hy 15 yards; 


“thg produétis 1305. which divided by 


3 yards, quotes 405. without a remain- 
der; fo 40s. or 21, is the number fought, 
Quelt, II, If 41b, of fugar coft 25. gd, 


what is the value of 181b,? Aníwer,” 


1325. 45d. 
Work. Expl. The fuppobtion 
lb. .s. d. Jb. is ina4lb, and 25. 9d. 
42 59—18 — thislaltiermbeinglike: 
AA the thing fought,which 
33d. - Is conneéted with 18 lb, 
807 wherefore the terms are 
—— ftated according to the 
264 rule: then the middle 
33 term being mixed, itis. 


to be reduced to pence; 
| and then argue thus; 
4 j 18 alb. coft 33d. 18]b. 


als941148 d. 
Zz 


aJ8]2 farthings. mult colt more ; there- 


fore multiply 33d. by 
; 15 la 
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18 lb. and divide their product by 4; 
the quotient is 148 d. and 2 remains, 
which is to be reduced to farthings, and 
the produtt divided by the former quo- 
tient, gives2; lo the anfwer 1s 1487. 
e farthines, or 125. 42d. becaule 148 d. 
js by reduétion, 125. 4d. 
Quelt. II, What is the price of sol. 
of tobacco, when 32 1b. 12 0z. colt 41. 
10s.? Aníw, 61. 175. 4+d. 
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Queft. IV, What are 5 yards of ribband 
worth, whereof 63 yards 2 quarters coft 
51,2 Aníw. 75. 10d. 15359» 
Work. 
yds. qrs, 1, yds. terms ltated, and re- 








63: 2—=5—5 duced according to 
4 A the rule, I find the 
doo pz ogrs aniwer “ought: to 
254% e 207”: be. lefs than the 
 — middle term there- 
X09 0 -  fore I multiply 5). 
LAA by 20 quarters, but 
254]2000|7 8. — the produét is lels 
1778 than the divilor; 
Rem, 222 .  andfoitistobere- 
AS o duced to fhillings, : 
_—— ¿which makes 20008. 
j 25al2664|10d, this divided by 254, 
dt ¿quotes 75. The relt: 
124 -ofthe workis plain. 
a Lp 
25ala96l1 7339: 
254 
2423 


Queft, V. What time will 7 men be 


boarded for 751, when q men paid 351. 
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Explanation. The 


=— 
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for 6 months? Aníw. 2 months 16 days, 
reckoning 28 days lo x month. > 


| Explanation, The 





Work: nati 
men. mtbs, men. - 251, 1sa fuperflu- 
4 Gata ous number; then 


the fuppohtion is 
in the 3 men and 
1 6 months, and the 
4, demand regards. 
Rem. 4 he 7 men: the 
ER ena cero being. all 
o imple, you areto 
ASES days. argue dee fi 
a ! men are. boarded 
6 months for 251, (or any fum), 7 men 


Ed 
 7]x38[2 months. 


will Le boarded for the fame a fhorter 


time: therefore multiply 6 months by:3, 


and divide the produét 18:by 7, where- 


by the aníwer 15 found to be 2 months 
and 16 days. :.- 


Quelt, VI. If the carriage of 3 hundred 


weight coft 10 S+, For 40 miles, how much 
cught to be carried for the fame price 25 


miles ¿and 3 quarters? Aníw. 4 cwt 
2 qu, 1 2597)D. | . 


Explanation. The 
 fuperfluous num- 
ber here is xos, 
and from the other 


Work. 
M. Cwt. M, qr, 
qao—3—25:3 


Mty pat three terms ftated 
E and veduced, it is 
ia argued thus; df 3 
103|480/4 Cwe, Cwt, 1s carried 160 
412. quarters of a mile 
REN for os. then a 


A greater weieht will 
be carried for the 
lame price 103 qr5. 


¿2206 ía : 
ps of a mile; there- 
Rem, 66 fore multiply 3 b 
: pultpi3 Dye 
A 28. 160, and divide 
2528. the produgt:48o by 


13 103, the aníwer is 


S 10311348] 1703 lDa: 4 AS 2 QUArters 


3 qa E 
103 E 17503 Ib. : 
18 . ' | 
721 
9735 


Ja 


Note. The firft four queltions are what 


is called the rule of three direót, that is, 
where the third term being greater or 

lJefler than the firft, requires that the an- 
Swer alío be greater or lelíer than the fe- 
cond term. The two lafl queftions are 
of the rule of three Indireét, or reverfe z 


«where the third term being greater 


ad 
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lefíer than the firít, requires the fourth 
contrarily leffer or greater than the fe- 
cond. But we have comprebended boih 
o one general rule. And from this ob- 
fervation may be learned what queltions 
are of either kind. | | 
RuLe, ina monaític fenfe, a fyftem of 
laws or regulations, whereby religious 
houfes: are governed, and which the 
religious make a vow, at their.entrance, 
to oblerve. Such are the rules of the 
—Aupultins, benedictins, carthufans, fran- 
“cilcans, e. See AUGUSTINS, Ec... 
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Tuperficial-foot. 


RPUJE 
lengthes, breadths, Ec. is obvious. That 


of the Gunter's line, fee under the article 
GUNTER'S LINE... ¡ 


The ufe of the other Gde je all we need 


bere meddle with: 1. The breadth of : 


any furface, as board, glalfs, e. being 


given, to find how.much in length makes 
a fquare foot. Find the rumber of 


inches the furface is broad, in the line of 


board meafure, and right againít it is 
the number of inches*required, Thus, 
J£ the furface were eigbt inches bruad, 
etahteen inches will be found to make a 
Or more readily: thus; 


RuLes of Cornrt, in law, are certain orders . 
«made, from time to time, in the courts of 
¡Jaw, which attornies are bound to ob- 


Apply the rule to the breadih of the. 
buard,,or- glafs, that end, marked 36, 


ferve, in order to avoid covfulion 3 and 
both the pláintiff and defendant ase at 
their peril allo bound to pay obedience 
to rules made in court relating to the 
caufe depending between them. 

-Tt'is to be obferved, that no court will 
make a rule for any tbing that may be 


done in ¡he-ordinary courle; and thatif 
on rule be made, grovnded upon an afh-- 


davit, the other fide may move the court 


againft 1t, in order to vacate the fame, 


and thereupon fhall bring into court a 
copy of the affidavit and rule. - On-the 
 breach and contempt of a rule of court 
an attachment lies; butitis not granted 
for di/obedience to a rule when the party 
has not been perfonally ferved 3 nor for 
—difobeying a rule made bya judgein his 
'chamber, which is not of force to ground 
a motion upon, unleís the fame be 
entered. | de 
Alyule of court is granted every day: the 


courts at Weltminíter 6t, to priloners of. 
the King's bench, or feet, prifons, 'to' 


ro at large abontiheir private affairs... 

RuLeE, or RULER, an inftrument cf wood 
or metal, with feveral limes delineated on 
jt, of great u/e in praétical menfuration. 
Wken a ruler has the lines of chords, 


tangents, fines, Se. it is called a plane 


feale, ¡See the article ScALE, 


The carpenter's joint-rule is an inftru- 


ment ufually of box, e. twenty-four 
inches long, and one and a-half broad; 
eachinch being fubdividedintoelghtparts, 
On the lame lide with thefe divifions, is 
ufually added Gunter's line of numbers. 
«On the other ide, arethe lines of timber 


- and hoard-meafure; the firíft beginning 


at 22, and continued to 36, near tle 
other end 3 the latter is numbered from 
7 to 16, 4 Inches from the other end, 

Ufe of the carpenters joint RuLe. The 
application of the 1hches, in mealuring 


being equal witb the edge, the other 
edge of thesfurface: will Mhew the inches, 
and quarters of inches, which go to a 
fquare foot, 2, Ufe of the table at the 
end of the board-meafure.. I£a furface 
beone inch broad, how many inches long 
willimake a fuperficial foot? look in the 
upper:row of figures for one inch, and 
under it in the fecond row. 15 twelve. 
inches, Ihe anfwer to the queltron. 3. 
Ule of the line of timber-meafure. This 
relembles the formerz for having learn. 
ed how much the piece is Íquare, look 


“for tliat number on the line of the timber- 


meafure; the fpace thence to the end 
of the rule is the length which, at that 
breadth, makes a foot of timber, Thus, 


'3£ the piece be-nine inches fquare,. the ' 


length neceffary to make a folid foot of 
timber, is 21 2 inches. Tf the timber 
be fimall, and under nine.Inches fquare, 
feek the fquare in the upper rank of the 
table, and immediately under it is the 


feet and inches that make a folid foot, 


If the piece be not exaólly Íquare, but 
broader atone end than the other the 
method is to add the two together, and 
take half the Sum for the fide of the 
fquare. For round timber the method 
1s to girtit round with a ftring, and to 


. allow the fourth part for the fide of the 


fquare; but this method is erroneous, 
for hereby you lofe nesrly one fifeh of the 
true folidity ; though this is the method 
at prefent praétifed In buying and felling 
timber, 


. The mafon's rule is twelve or fifteen feet 


Jong, in order to be applied under the 
Jevel to regulate the courfes, and make 
the piedroits equal, Ec, - 


Everard”s fMiding Rue, has already been 


delcribed under the article GAUGING. 


Coggefbal's flíding RuLe, is chiefiy ufed 


for mealuring the fopelficies and folidity 
: dia pad 
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of timber, Ese, Itconfltsof two rulers, 


each a foot long, one of which flides in - 
a groove made along the middle of the. 
other, asreprelentedin plate COXXXIV. 


On the fliding fide of the rule are four 


lines of numbers, three whereof are 
double; that 1s, are lines to two radiules; 


and one, a finglebróken line of numbers : 


the three firlt, marked A, B, C, are 
-figured 1, 2. 35 Ec. too; then T, 2, 3, 


Ec. to 10; their confirnétion, ule, Be. 
being the, faíñe "ás thofe of Evérard's 
fliding rule. “¿The ingle line,' called the 
| girt-line, and/ marked D, whofe radios 
isequal to the tivo radiufes of any of the 
other lines, is broke for the ealier meafure- 
ment of timber, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 


8, 9, 10,20,30, Uc. From to 5 1tis - 


divided into ten parts, and each tenth 
fubdivided into 2, and lo on, from 
5to6, Uc. 

On the ,backfide of the rule are, 1. A 
line of inch-meafure, from 1,to 12; each 
inch being divided and fubdivided. 2. 
A line of foot mealure, conbiiting of 
one foot, divided into 100 equal parts, 


and figured 10, 20, 30, Ue. Theback : 


part of the fliding piece is divided into 
¿Inches, halves, Ec. and figured from 
12 to 243 lo that when drawn wholly 
“out, there may be a meafure of two feet. 
Uf? of Corgejbal's RULE for meajuring plane 
fuperficies. 3. To mealure a fquare: 
luppofe, for inftance, each of the fides 
5 feet; let ron the line B, to 5 on the 
line A; then againft ¿on the line B is 
os feet, the content of the [quare on the 
line A. 2. To meafure a long fquare. 
Suppofe the longeft fide 18' feet, and the 
fhorteft 1o3 let 1 on theline B, to 1o on 
the line A; then againít 13 feet, on the 
line B, 1s 180 feet, the contents on the 
line A, 3. To meafure a rhombus. 
Suppofe the ide 12 feet, and the length 
of a perpendicular let fall from one of 
the obtule angles, to the oppohte fide, 
gfeer; fetx ontheline B, 12, the length 
of the fide on the line A; theragaimit 9, 
the length of the perpendicular on the 
line B, 1s 108 feet, the content. 4. To 
meafure a triangle. Suppole the bale 7 
feet, and the length of the perpendicular 
let fall from the oppolbite angle to the bafe 
q feet; fet r on the line B, to 7 on the 


line Az tien againft half the perpen-' 


dicular, which is 2 on the lime B, 1s 14 
on the line A, for the content of the tri- 
angle. 5. To find the content of a 
circle, lis diameter being «given. Sup- 


h 


RUE 

pofe the diameter 3.5 feet'; (Él xr on the 
girt line D, to 95 on the dine-Cj' then 
againít 3.5 feet on D, 159.6 on C, which 
15 the content of the circle 1n fee”. 6. 
To find the content of an oval or elliplis. 
Suppole the longelt diameter y feet, and 
the fhortelt 4. Find a meán propor- 


tional between the two, «by fetting-the 


greater g on the girt line, to 9 on the 
line C; then againít the les number 4 
on the line C1s 6, the mean propoltional 
fought. This done, find the content of 
a circle, whole diameter is 6 feet; this, 
when found, by the laft article, will be 
equal to the content of the ellipfis fought. 


Ufe 0f Coggefbals RULE, in meafuring | 


timber. 1% To meafure timber the. 
ulual way. Take the length in feet, 
half feet, and, if required, quarters;5 
then mealure half way back again 3 then 
girt the tree with a fmall cord or line; 
double this line twice very evenly, and 
mealure this fourth part of the girt or 
perimeter, in inches, halves, and quar- 
ters The dimenfions thus taken, the 
timber is to be meafured as: if fquare, 
and the fourth of the girt taken for the 
fide of the fquare, thus; fet 12 on the 


—girt line D, to the length in feet on the 


line C; then againít the lide of the Íquare,. 
on the girt-line D, taken in inches, yow 
have, on. the line C, the content of the 


- tree In feet. For an inftance: fuppole 
the glrt of a tree, in the middle, be 60 
inches, and the length 30 feet, to find 


the content, fet 12 on the girt-line D, and: 
3o feet on the line C; thenaganfPrs, 
one fourth of 60, on the girt-line D, 1s 
46.8 feet, the content on the line €. T€ 
the lenetb' fhould be y inches, and the 
quarter of the girt 35 inches; here, as 
the length 1s beneath a foot, measure it 
on the line of foot-meafure, and fee 
what decimal part ofa foot it makes, 
which you will find 75. Set rz, there= 
fore. on the girt-line, to 75 ón the firlk 
radius of the line C, and againíft 35 on 
the girt-line 15 64 feet on C, for the 
content, 2%. To meafure round timber 
the true way. . The former method, 
though that generally in ufe, 1s not 
quite juft. To meafuretimber accurate- 
ly, inftead of the point 12 on the girt-- 
line, 'vfe “another, Vviz. 106353 at 
wbich there [hould be placed a center- 
pin. This lo.6351s the fide of a fquare 
equal to a circle, wholé diameter is 12 
inches. For an inftance: fuppole the 
length 15 feet, and E-of the girt 42 
inihes, let the point 10,635 to 15, the 

—Jength; 


R UL 


3%. To meafure a cube. Suppole the 
fides to be 6 feet exch; let 12 on the 
girt-line D, to 6 on C3 then againft 72 


inches (the inches 6 feet) on. the girt- 
line, is 216 feetion C, which is the con- 
or 2. To meafure une- . 


tent required. 4. re 
qually-fquared timber; that is where 
the breadth and depth are not equal. 
Meafure the length of the piece, and the 
depth (at the end) in inches: tien find 
a mean proportional between the breadih 
and depth of the piece. This mean 
proportional is the fide of a fquare, 
equal to the end of the piece; which 
found, the piece may be mealured as 
fquare timber. For an inftance : let the 
length of the piece.of timber be 13 feet, 
the breadth 23 inches, and ihe depth 13 


inchesz fet:23'on thegirt-line D, to23 


ón C 3 then againit 13 on Cis 17.35 0n 


¡the girt-line D, for the mean propor- 
Again, fetting 12 0n the girt- 


tional. ! 
Jine D, to 13 feet, the length of the line 


Co againíft 17.35 on the girt-line is 27 
feet, the content, e To meafure taper 


timber. The length being meafured in 
“feet, note one-third of1t¿ which is found 


tims: fet gon the lime A, to the length. 


on the line B: then agaimít.1 on: A is 
»the third part:0n B: then, if the, folid 
be round, meafure the diameter ateach 
send 10 inches, and fubtract thedels dia. 


"qmeter: from the greater; add half the 
“difference to the lefs diameter; the fam 
is the diameter in the middle of. the. 
piece. Then fet 13.54 on the git to 


the length of the line C, and agamít the 


“diameter in the middle on the girt-line 


is a fourth number on the line €. Again, 
fet 13.54 on the girt<line to the third 
partof the lengih on the line C; then 
apainft balf the difference on the girt- 
line issañother fourth number on the line 
C 3 thele two fourth numbers, added to- 
gether, givethecontent. Foran inftance: 


let the length be 27 feet (one third 


twhereof 1s 9) the grester diameter 22 


inthes, and ¿he lefler 183 the fum of 


the. two will be 40, their difference 4, 
and balfthe difference 2, which, added 
to the lels diameter, gives 20 inches for 
the diameter in the middle of the piece, 
Now (et 13.54 on the gjrteline, to 27 on 
the line €, and ?gamitizo on Dis :58.9 
feet. Again, [et i13-54 of the girt line 


4 
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Tength; then againft az on the girt-line 
is 233 feet for the content fought; whére- 
as by the common wáy, there ariles only 
384 feet. In efteét, the comnion meafure 
is only to the true mealure, 25 11 to 14» 


to 9. on the line C3 and againft 2 on the 


—girt-line (reprelented by 20) is .196 


parts 3 therefore, by adding 58.9 feer 
to-.196 feet, the lum 18 59.096 feet, 


the content. 
Tf the timber be fquare, and have the 


fame dimenfions 5 that is, the length 


27 feet, the fide of the greater end 27 
inches, and that of the Jefler 18 inches ; 
to find. the content, fet 12 on the girt-line 
to 27, the length on the line C, and 


 againít:zo inches, the ide of the mean 


Iqluare on the girt-l1n6,, 15. 75.4 feet, 
Again, fety12 on the girt-line to 9 feet, 
one-third of the length, on the line C, 
and againít 2 inches, half the difference 
oi the lides of the fquares of the ends on 
the girt-line, is «25 parts of a foot; both 
together make 75.65 feet, the content of 
the [olid, 

The girt or circumference of a tree, or 
round piece of timber given; to find the 
fide of the Íquare within, or the number 
of inches of.a fide, when the round 


, timber is fquared. Setr1oonAtogonB, 


then againít the girt on A are the inches 
for the fide of a [quare on the line B,. 


RUM, a Species of brandy, or vinous [pirit, 
- diftilled from fugar-canes. See BRANDY, 


DisTILLATION, and SPIRIT, 
Rum, according to Dr. Shaw, differs 
from fimple fugar-Spirit, 1h that it con- 
tas more of the matural favour or 


¿effential oil of the fugar-cane; a great 


deal of raw juice and parts of the cane 


, 1tfelf beimg often fermented in the liquor, 


or fólution, of which the rum Is:prepared, 
The unétuous or olly flavour.of rum is 
often fuppofed to-proceed from the large 
quantity of fat ufed in boiling the lugar ; 
which fat, indeed, ¡fcoaríe, will ufually 


¿give a ftinking flavour to the fpirit, in 
our diftillztions of the fugar liquor, or 


walh, from. our refining fugar-houles ; 
but this. is nothing of kin to the favour 
of the rum, which is really the effect of 


the matural flavour of the cane. | 
, Ihe method of making sum is this: 


When a fufficient ftock of the materials 
¡is got together, they add water to them, 
and ferment thera in the common method, 


though the fermentation is always car 


ried on very flowly at firfk; becaufe at 
the beginning of the feafon for making 
rum ia the iflands, they want yealt, or 
fome other ferment to make it work; but 
by degrees, after this they procure a 
ufficient quantity of the ferment, which 
ries up as ja head to the Jiquor in the 


operation, and thus they are able after- 


wards 


RUM 


twards to ferment and make their rum 


¿with a great deal of expedition, and in 


large quantities. i 
When the walh is fully fermented, .or 


to a due degree of acidity, the diltilla-. 


tion is carried on in the comimon way, 
and the Spirit is made vp proof: though 
fometimes it is reduced to a much greater 
firength, nearly approaching to that of 
alcohol or fpirit of wine, and it: is then 
called double diftilled:rum. 
eafy to reétify the fpirit, dnd bring at to 
much greater purity than we ufually find 
it to be of3 for it brings over in the di- 
flillation a very large quantity of the 
bil; and this is often fo dilagrecable, that 
the rum mult be fuffered to lie by a 
long time to mellow before 1t can be 
ufedz wlhereas, if well reótñed, it would 


grow mellow much feoner, and would * 


have a much lefs potent flavour; 


Y The belt ftate to keep rum in, both for 


exportation and other ufes, is dotbtleís 
that of alcohol, or reétificd Spirit. In 
this manner it would be tranfported in 
one half the bulk it ufually is, and 
imight be let down to the common proof- 
firength with water when necelfary : for 
the common ule of making punch, 1£ 


would likewife ferve much better in the. 
ltate of alcohol; as the talte would be 


cleaner; and the firength might always 
be regulated to a much greater exaclnels 
than in the ordinary way. 

The only ufe to which it would not fo 
well ferye in this ftate, would be the 
common praétice of adulteratioh among 
our diftillers; for when they want to 
mix a large portion of cheaper fpirit 
withihe rum, their bulinefs 1s to have 
itofthe proof ftrength, and as full of 
the flavouring oil as they can, that 1t 
may drown the flavour of the fpints they 
mix with it, and extend its own. If the 
bufinefs of reélifying rum was more 


—nicely managed, it leems a very prac- 


ticable fcheme to throw out fo much of 
the oil, as to have it in the fine light 
ftate of a clear fpirit, but lightly im- 
pregnated with it; in this cale it would 
very nearly refemble arrac, as is proved 
by the mixing a very fmall qtantity of 
it with a taftelefs fpicit, in which cafe 
the whole bears a very near relemblance 
to arrac in flavour. 

Rum is ufually very much adulteráted 
in England; fome are fo barefaced as to 
do it with malt-(pirit; but when it 5s 
done with molalles- Spirit, the taftes of 
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both are fo nearly allied that ¡e is ñot 


RUMEB, or RHuUME. 

RUMELIJA, in geography, the fame with 
antient Greece, now a part of Turky 
in Europe, See TURKY. 

RUMEN, in comparative anatomy, the 
=paunch, or firft flomach of fuch animals 
as chew the cud, thente called ruminant 
animals, 
The rumen is by far the largeft of all 
the ftomachs, and In it the whole maíg 
of crude aliments, both folid and liquid, 
lies and macerates, to be tkence traní> 


lc might be 


-_RUM 


eañly difctovered. The belt method of 


judgibg of itis, by fetting fire to a little 


of it; and when ithas burnt away all, 
the inflammable part, examining the 
phlegm both by the talte and fmell, 
Rum, on importation, pays a duty of 
80 eb 

5. ——=d. the gállon, 
E 5 





See Baum, 


mitted to the mouth to be again chewed; 


comminuted, and htted for farther di- 
geltion in the other-ventricles, 
article D:GESTION, 


See the 


The ruminant animals, Mr, Ray ob= 


ferves, are all hairy quadrupeds, vivi- 
-parous, and have four ffomachs; they 
alío want the dentes primores, or broad 
teeth in the fore part of the upper jaw, 
and are furnifhed with that kind of faf 
called fuet, febum. 
We even find inftances of ruminatirg 


See QUADRUPED., 


men, particularly of one at Briftol, of 
whom Dr. Slare gives the following ac- 
count, in Phil, Pranf. n? 194. He would 


begin to.chew his meat over again with= 
in a quarter cf an hour after his meals, 
1f£ he drank upon them; 1£ not, 1t was 
fomewhat longer : this chewing after a 
full meal lalted about an hour and an ' 
half. 


The viétuals, upon their return 
into the mouth, talted fomewbat more 
pleafant than at firft; and liquids, as: 
broths and [poon+meats, returned all one- 
as dry and folid food; and he always 
obíerved, thatifhe eat variety of thingsz 
what he fwallowed fir(t, would again 
come up fivít to. be chewed; alío 1f this 
faculiy intermitted at any time, 1t por» 
tended ficknefs, and he was never well 
111 it returned again, 


RUMEX, in botaeny, a genus of the hex- 


andria-iryginiaclafs of plants, the flower 

of which confilts of three connivent pe- 

tals, of an oval figure: the feed 15 

fingle, triquetrous, and contained 41 the 

corolla, | HER 

“To tbis gents, among other [pecies, be- 
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RUN 
Jong rhubarb, bloody dock, common 
forrel, e; See the articles £RHUBARB, 
Docx, and SoRREL. 
-RUMFORD, a market-town of Efex, ten 
¿miles esft. of London. 

RUMMAGE, in the fea-language, fenit- 
fñies to clear a ip's hold, or to remove 
goods from one place of it to another. 

RUMPFIA, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of three oblong 
obtufe, and equal petals 3 its fruit is a 
coriaceous and turbinated drupe, with 
three furrows 3 and inclofine an oval tri- 
locular nut, with a fingle triquetrous 
kernel in each cell, 

RUMSEY, a market town of Hamplhire, 

“nine miles foueh-welt of Winchelter. 

RUN, in the fea-Janguage, denotes fo 


muchiofa fhip's hull, asis under wat. 


RUNDLE, or RoUNDLE, in heraldry, the 
fame with pellet, See PEr EPA 
RUNDLET, or RoN£ET, a fmall vell, 


containing an uncertain quantity of any... 


liquor, from three to twenty gallons. 

RUNGS,*in a fhip, the fame with the Hoor 
or ground timbers, being the timbers 
which conftitute her floor, and are bolt- 
ed, to the keel, whole ends ate rung- 
heads, 

Runc-beads, in a hip, are made a little 
bending, to direót the fweep or mold of 
the futtocks and navel timbers: For here 
the lines, which make the compaís and 
bearing of a hip, do begin. 

RUNIC, a term applicd to the language 
and letters of the antient Goths, Danes, 

- and other northern nations, - 

RUNNER, 1n the fea language, a rope 
belonging to the garnet, and to the two 
bolt-tackles. * lt is reeved in a fngle 
block, joined to the end of a pennant, 
and has at one end a heok to hitch into 
any thing, and at the otherend a double 
block, into which is reeved the fall of 

- the tackle, orthe garnet, by which means 
3£ purchafes more “than the tackle would 
without it, 

RUNNET, or RENNET, the acid juice 
found in the ftomachs of calves that have 
fed on nothing but milk, and are killed 
before the digeltion is perfeét, 

RUNNING of goods, a clandeltine landing 
of goods, without paying the legal cul-* 
toms or duties for the fame, 

RUNNING ROPES. See RoPE, 

RUNNING, in antíquity, made pne of the 
exerciles performed in the pentathlon or 
quinquertium. See PENTATHLON. 
This exercile was In lo great elteem a-. 
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RR. 
mong the antient Greeks, that fuch ag 
prepared themíelves for 1t, thought ip 
worth their while to burn or parch their 
fpleen, becaule ¡t was believed to bé an 

—hindrance to them. Indeed, all thofe 

 exerciles, that conduced to ft men for 
war, were more efpecially yalued; and 
that Iwifinels was elteemed (uch in an 
eminent degree, appears from Homer's 
giving bis hero ue E OÍ rrodas comp 
ANAREUT 

RUPEE, Rourra, or RouPtAs, names 
of a gold and filver:coin, current in tie 
Ea(t-Indies, See Corv. . 

RUPELMONDE, a town of Flanders, fi. 
tuated on the river Scheld, fix miles fouth 
of Antwerp. -See RupPLE. | 

RUPERT"S DROPS, a lort of glaís-drops 
with long and fender talls, which burk 
to pieces on the breakine off thofe tails 
m any part, faid to have been invented. 
by. prince Kupert, and therefore called 
after bis hame. This furprifng pheno- 
_menon 1s fuppoled to rife from bence, 
that while the glaís is in fufon, orin 
a melted ftate, the particles of itare ina 
ftate of repulfioo ; but being dropped in- 
to cold water, it lo condenfes the parti- 
clesíin the external parts of their fuperf- 
cies, that they are ealily reduced within 
the power of each others attraction, and 
by that means they form a fort of hard 
cale, which keeps confined the before- 
mentioned particles in their repulíive 
ftatez but when this outer=-cafe is broke, 
by breaking off the tail of the drop, the 
faid confined particles have then a libeity 
to exert their force, which they do by 
burlting the body of the drop, and re- 
ducing It to a very peculiar form of 
powder, | 

RUPERT-FORT, a [eltlement belonging to 
the Hudíon's-Bay company, fituated at 
the bottom of the tala bay, in welt ¡ong; 
'09, north lat. s12 

RUPICAPRA, in loa , the CHAMO!S- 

-GOAT. See Chamols and Goar. 

AS in botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria-tetragynia clafs of plants, with- 
out any flower-petals : there are. no lta- 
mina, the antherz being feÑile : the fruit 
conbilts of four oval, cortical fublítances, 
pointed, and fianding on the elongated 
ftyles, and in each is contained a Iimgle 
roundiíh feed. 

RUPPLE, a river of Brabant which, 
formed. by Senne, Demer, and Dyle, falls 
into the Scheld at Rupelmonde. 

RUPTURE, in furgery, the fame with 
hernia. Ses the article HERNIA. 

RURAL, 
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REUMR 
RURAL, or Rustic, in general, denotes 
(omething that relates to the country. 
RURAL DEAN, in church-hiltory. See the 
article DEAN. 
RÚSCUS, BUTCHER'S BROOM) in botany, 
a plant of the dioecia-lyngeneña clals, 
Pe a. globofe monopetalous Ñower; and 
a globole trilocular berry for its fruit, 
Sr two feeds of the fame (Mhape 1 in each 
cell. The riot of£this plantis one of the 
five aperient roots of the fhops; being 
efteemed a powerful attenuant and te- 
folvent, and therefore good in all chro- 
nic cafes and obltruétions of the viícera, 
as alío to promote urine. 
RUSH, juzcus, 1 botany. 


with fory, See the article Sor Y- 
RUSSIA, or MuscovyY, a large empire, 

comprebending a yaft extent of country, 

in the moft northerly parts of Europe and 


Afña, from 24? to 130%, ealt long, and - 


between 45% and 722 vorth lat, 

ls capital cities are Molcow and Pe- 
teríburg. See the articles Moscow and 
PETERSBURG., 

RussIA-COMPANY, In commerce. See the 
article COMPANY. 

RUST 0f a metal, the Ñower or calx there- 
of, procured by corroding and difíoly- 
ing ¡ts fuperficial parts by fome men- 
fruam, Water is the great initrument 
or agent in producing roftz and hence 
oils, and other fatty bodies, fecure metals 
from ruft; water being-no menfiruum 
to oil, Ec. and therefore not able to 
make ¡ts way through it, 

All metals are liable to ruft, even gold 
¡tlelf, iFexpofed to the fumes of [ea falr,: 

RusT, or BLIGHT of Corn. See BLIGHT. 

RUSTIC, in architeéture, implies a man- 
nerof building in imitation of nature, ra- 
ther than according to the rules of art. 

RusTIC WORK, Is where the ftones in the 
face, Fc. of a building, inltead of be- 
me (mooth, are hatched, or picked with 
the point of a hammer. 


RU5TIC ORDER, that decorated withruftic 


quoinsy ruític work, Fe. 

RUSTRE, in heraldry, a bearing of a 
diamond- fhape, pierced through “in the 
middle with a round hole. See plate 
CCXXXII. fig. 4. 

RUT, in hunting» the venery or copula- 
lation of deer. See DEER. 

RUTA, RUE, in botany, a genus of the 
octandriía -monogynia clafs of plants, with 
a rofaceous flower, ulually conlilling of 
four patent and hollow petals3.1ts fruit 
contills cf tour cajíules affixed to an 
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See JUNCUS. * 
RUSMA, In the materia medica, the fáme 


RANES ds 


axis, or rather one gibbous capíule, with 
four lobes, and as many cells, in which 
are inclofed a great many kidney-Maped 
and A feeds. See plate CCOXXXV. 
fe, 
The. died herh is much ufed in edi | 
cine, by way of infulion; being elteem- 
ed an excellent alexipharmic and ce- 
pphalic, and accordingly preferibed intha 
[mall-pox, mealles, and hyfteric and ner- 
yous cales; as alíb in' peripneumontes 
and pleurifes, to ftrengthen the ftomach, 
and fo prevent the return of habitual 
colies, 

Goat Rue, galera, a plant of the diadel- 

phia: décande ¡a clals, with a papilionace- 
-ous flower, and a long cylimdric pod for. 
1ts fruit. 
It has been accounted a good fudorific, 
but is Jittle ufed in the prefent praétice. 
Meadowwv Rue, tbaliéfrum. See the article 
THALICTRUM. 

Wall Rue, ruta murarie, the fame with 
theadianton album. See ÁDIANTUM. 

Wild Rue, bermala, or pesanum. See the 
article PEGANUM, | 

Book of RUTA, a canonical book of the: 
Old Teftament, being a kind of appen- 
dix to the book of Judges, and an in- 
troduétion to thofe of Samuel; and hav- 
mg its title from the perfon whole (Lory 
¡s here principally related, In this tory 
are obfervable the antient rights cf kin- 
dreó and redemption, and the manner of* 
DUNE the inheritance of the decealed, 

with other particulars Of great note and 

antiquity. 

RUTHYN, a market-town. of Denbish- 
hire eight miles foutb-esíft of Denbigh. 
RUTICIELA, in ornithology, a bird call. 

ed in engliíh the redítart. See RED. 


: RUTILUS, in ichthyology, a fifh called 


o engliób the roach. See ROACH. 

RUTEAND, theleaft county in England, 
bounded by Lincoinfhtre, on the north- 
eat; by Northbamptonihire, on the fouth-. 
esft; and by Leicelteríbire, on the welt 
and north welt. 

RUVO, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
feventeen miles fouth-wélt of Berri. 

EYAL, or Rrat,. See Rraz. 

RYE, fecale, im botany. See SECALE, 
Rye lucceeds very well on any fort of 
dry land, even on the molt barren eravel 
or fand. The farmers fow 1t about the 
beginning of September, after a fummer's 
fallow, In the drisft time they can. Two 
buíhels of feed is the Guantity generally 
allowed to an acre of. land; but if it 
be ground "newly broken up, or ¡fit be 
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Subjeét to worms, they then allow a 

—peck more to the acre. A little fprink- 
ling of dung, or mud, upon rye-land, 
will greatly advance the crop, though it 
3s laid but half the thickneís that it 1s 
for other corn; its produce is common! y 
about twenty bulhels upon an acre. 

RYE, in geogsraphy, a borough and port: 
town of Suflex, fituated on a bay of the 
englifhi Channel, fixty miles fouth-eaít 
of London. It fends two members-to 
parliament. | 


RYEGATE,orREYGATE, SeeReYGATE» 


xo 


f, or s, the eighteenth letter, and 
fourteenth confonant of our alpha- 
bet; the found of which is form- 


S 


Jl % 


ed, by driving the breath through 


a narrow pallage between the palate and 
' the tongue elevated fear it, together 
with a motion of the lower jaw and teeth 
towards the uppsr; the lips being a little 
way open, with fuch a configuration of 
every part of the mouth and larynx, as 
renders the voice fomewhat fbulous and 
bifhing. Jts found however varies, be- 
ing ftrong in fome words, as this, thus, 
Ec. and Soft in words which have a final 


e, as mufe, avife, Ec, lt is generally. 


doubled at the end of words, wkereby 
they become hard and harfíh, as in 4/5, 
lofs, e. In fome words it is filent, as 
¿fle, ifand, vifcount, Efe. In writing or 
printing, the long charaéter Í, is uled at 
the beginning and middle of words, but 
the fhort s, at the end, 
In abbreviations, S ftands for focietas 
. Or focius; as, KR. S. S. for regia focietatis 
Jocius, 1, e. fellow of the royal fociety. 
In medicinal prelcriptions, S. A, fignifes 
Jecindum arte, 1, e. according to the 
rules of art; and in the notes of the 
antients, S ltands for Sextus; SP. for 
Spurius; S C, for fenatus confultum ; 
S, P. Q_ E, for fenatus populufque Ro- 
. Manus; S.S.S.for firatum fuper firatumn, 
1, €. one layer above another alternately ; 
S. V. B. E, E, Q. Vi for f vales bene 
Ef, ego quoque waleo, a form uled in 
Cicero's time, in the beginning of letters, 
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RYME, or ReHYyme. See REYME: 
RYPEN, a city and port-town of Jutland, 
in Denmark : ealt long. 9%. north lat, 
Dn | 
RYSAGON, a name given to the cafa 
fumunar-root. . See the article Cas. 
SUMUNAR. : 
RYSWICK, a fine village in Holland, 
between the Hague and Delft, where the 
peace in 1697 was concluded, > 
RZECZICA, a city of Lithuania, in Po. 
land, fituated:on:the river Nieper, eaft 
long, 309, north lat. 53% 


a, 





Ufed as a numeral, S antiently denoted 
feven¿ in the Italian mufic, S fignifies 
Soloz and in books of navigation, $ 
ftands for fouth; S. E, for fouth-eqíl; 
S. W. for fouth-welt; S. S, E, for 
fouih fonth-ealt; S. S. W. for fouth 
fouth-welt, Ec. See COMPASS. 
SABA, one of the Caribbee-iflands, fub- 
jeét to the Dutch; weltlong. 639, north 
lat, 182, 
SABZEANS, in church-hiftery, a fet of 
1dolaters, much antienter than the jewifh 
law. E 
In the early ages of the world, idolatry 
was divided between two fects; the 
worlhippers of images called fabesans, or 
fabians, and the wo: /hippers of fire called 
magi. See the article Mar. 
The faboeeans began with wor/hipping the 
heavenly bodies, which they fancied 
were animated by inferior deities, In 
the confecration of their images, they 
uled many incantations to draw down 
into them from the (tars tholfe intelli- 
gences, for whom they ereéted them, 
whofe power and influence they held af- 
terwards dwelt in them. This religion, 
it is laid, ficlt began among the Chalde- 
ans, with their knowledge in altronomy : 
and from this it was, that Abraham /e- 
parated himfelf, when he -came out of 
Chaldea. From the Chaldeansit fpread 
all over the eaft; and from thence to the 
Grecians, who propagated it to all the 
nations of the known world. The re- 
mainder of this (ect (fill fubhlts in the 
- ealh, 


SAB 


eat, and pretend to derive their name 


from Sabius a fon of Seth; and among 
the books in which the doétrines of this 
feót are contained, they have one which 
they call the book of Seth, and which 
they pretend was written by that pa- 
triarch. 


SABBATH, or the day of relt, a folemn 


a 


of the week, or Saturday, beginning 
from fun-fet on Friday, to fun-[et on 
Saturday. 

The oblervation of the Sabbath began 
with the world : for God having em- 
ployed ix days in its creation, appointed 
the leventh, as a day of relft to be ob- 
ferved by man, in commemoration of 
that great event. On this day the Jews 
were commanded to abltain from all 
labour, and to give relt to their cattle., 
They «Were not allowed to go out of the 
city farther than two thoufand cubits, or 
about a mile; a cuftom which was found- 
ed on the diftance of the ark' from the 
tents of the Ifraelites, in the wilder- 
nels, after their leaving Egypt for be- 
ing permitted to go, even on the fabbath- 


day, to.the tabernacle to pray, they from 


thence inferred, that the taking a journey 
of no greater length, though on a dif- 


—ferent account, could not be a breach of 


years, and more efpecially 


the fabbatical reft, 

As the feventh day was a day of relt to 
the people, fo was the feventh year to 
the land; it being unlawful in this year 
to plow or fow, and whatever the earth 
produced, belonged to the poor; this 


was called the fabbatical year. The Jews, 


therefore, were obliged, during the fix 
the lalt, to 
lay up a flufficient ftore for the fabbatical 
ear. 

"he modern, as well as the antient, 
Jews, are very fuperltitious 1n the ob- 
fervance of the fabbath; they carry 
neither arms, nor gold, nor filver about 
them, and are permitted neither to touch 
thefe, nor a candle, nor any thing be- 
longing to the fire; on which account 
they light up lamps on Friday, which 
burn till the end of the fabbath, 

There is at prefent a fegt of baptilts call- 
ed labbatarians, from their oblerving the 
Jeventh day of the week, as a day let 
apart for the worfhip of God: they at- 
tempt to jultify this praótice by alledg- 
mg that: ihe jewifh. fabbath was never 
abrogated in the New Teltament; and 
that where God has given a command, 


¡cis our duty to obíerve it till he has ab- 


dl 
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SAB | 
rogated or altered ¡tby a new cominand, 
See the article SUNDAY, 


SABELLTANS, a feét of chriftians of the 


ITTd. century, that embraced the opinions 
of Sabellius, a philolopher of Egypt, 
who openly taught that there is but one 
perfon in the Godhead. ss | 

The fabellians maintained, that the Word 
and the Holy Spirit are only virtues, 
emanations, or funétions of the Deity 5 
and held, that he who is in heayen is the 
father of all things, defcended into the 


«virgin, became a child, and was born of 


her as a lfon3 and that having accom- 
plifhed the myftery of our falvation, he 


-diffuled himfelf on the apoftles in'tongues 


of fire, and was then denominated the 
Holy Gholt. This they explained by 
refembling God to the fun, theillumina- 
tive virtue or quality of which was the 
Word, and its warming virtue the Holy 
Spirit. The Word, they taught, was dart- 
ed, like a divine ray, to accomplilh the 
work of redemption 3 and that, being re- 


aftended to heaven, the influences of the 


Father were communicated after a like 
manner to the apoltles, 


SABINA, sAVIN, in botany, See SAVIN.' 
SABINA, a province of Italy, in the pope's 


territories, bounded by Umbria on the 
north, by Naples on the catt, by the 
Campania of Rome on the [outb, and by 
St. Peter's Patrimony on the welt, 


SABLE, or SABLE ANIMAL, 1n zoology, 


the brown multela with grey ears, very 
like the common wealel in form, but 
equal' to the polecat in fize: the fur of 
this creature is very thick and deep, and 
remarkably fine and gloffy. Itisana- 
tive ofthe northern parts of Europe; and 
¡ts fur is valued ata very high rate, See 
MusTELA, and WEASEL, : 


SABLE, 1n heraldry, -denotes the colour 


black, in coats of arms belonging ta 
gentlemen y but in thole of noblemen 
itis called diamond; and in thole of fo- 
vereign princes, faturn. See COLOUR, 
Itis exprefled in engraving by perpendi= 
cular and horizontal hatches croffing one 
. noihier, as reprelented im pl. COXXXV, 
8-5 nd 


SABLE-MOUSE, a name given to the nor- Ea 


way rat. See NORWAY RAT. 


SABLE, in geography, a town of Orleanois 


in France, twenty milesnorth of Angers, 


SABLUSTAN, a province of Perfia, which, 


comprebending Gaur and Candahor, is 
bounded by Chorsífan on the nortb, by 
India on the talt, and by Sigiftian on. the 
fouth. | 
SABOT, 


O 


SABOT, a kind of wooden fhoe, much 


wore by the peafants in France, Sce the 
artícle CALIGA, 


SABRE, a kind of [word or fcimiter, veith 


a very broad and heavy blade, thick at 
the back, and a little falcated or crooked 
towards the poirt: lt is the ordinary 
weapon worn by the Turks, who are 
faid to be very expert in the ule ofit. 


SABURRE, GRITTS, in natural hiftory, 


a genus of foflils, found in minute malfes, 
forming together a kind of powder, the 
feveral particles: of which are of no de- 
terminate fhape, "nor have any tendency 
to the figure of cryflal, but feem rudely 
broken fragments of larger malles; not 
to be diffolved ordifunited by water, but 
retaining their figure in it, and not co- 
hering by means of itinto a mals; con- 
fiderably opske, and in many fpecies fer- 
<mentirg with acids; often fouled with 
heterogene matters, and not ubfrequent- 
Jy taken in the coarfer [tony and mineral 
or metalline particles, 

Gritts are of various colours, as, 1. The 
ftony and fparry erltts, of a bright or 
greyiíb white colour. 2. The red (tony 
gritts. 3. Thegrcén flony gritts, com- 
pofed of homogene Ípurry pa: ticles. 4. 
The yellow gritt, of which there is only 
one Ipecies. 5. The black and blackith 
eritts, compol=d of ltony or telcy par- 
ticles. ; 


SAC, in law, 1s laid to he an antient pri- 


vilege, which the lord:ofa manor cláims- 


of holding his court, in caufes of trefpals 
among his tenants, and impofine fines for 
the lame. Ste COURT and Manor. 


SACCADE, in the manege, isa jerk more 


or lefís violent, given by the horíeman to 


“the horle, in pulling or twitching the 


S 


reins of the bridie all on a fudden, and 
with one pull, and:that when'a horle lies 
heavy upon the hand, or obltinately arms 
himfelf. Na 
This is acorreétion ufed to mal<e a horfe 
carry well, but it ought to be ufed dif 
creetly, and but feldom. 

ACCAI, a city and port-town of Ja- 
pan, tuated on the bay of Mecao, three 
hundred miles fouth-welt of Jeddo: ealt 
long. 130 and north lat, 267. 


SACCHARUM, suGar, inbotany. See 


the article SUGAR. 


SACCHARUM SATURNI, SUGAR.OF LEAD, 


is thus ordered to be made in the London. 


Dilpenfatory : boil, cerufs with diftilled 
vinegar, until the vinegar becomes fufhi- 
ciently fweet; then filter the yinegar 


7 
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SACCUS 
¿SACK, Im anatomy, a receptacie formed 


AE O 


through paper, and after due evapora. 


tion let it to cry itallize, 


Some have ventured to give lugar of lead 


internally, in doles ofa few £rains, asa 
ftyptic, in haemorrhages, profufe colli. 
quative fweats, feminal fuxes, the flvor 
albus, Ec. and indeed it muíft be allow. 
ed, thatit very powerfully: reftrains the 
dilcbarge ; but then it occafions other 
[y mptoms, often dangerous, and fome. 
times fatal, as violent colic-pains, cb. 
ftinate conftipations, cramps, tremors, 
e. fo thatits internal ufe feems by no 
means innocent. a | 


SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of 


faccus, fignifñies a little bag: as y. The 


. facculus lachrymalis, which Is a lite 


bag, into which the punéta lachrymalia 
of theeye open. 2. The lacculus cordis, 
or pericardiom, 3. The faccujus chy]li- 
ferus, the beginning of the thoracic duel, 
more ulually called receptaculum chyli. 
4. Sacculi adipofi, or the adipofe cells, 
Ec. Svethe article Eye, PERICARDIUM, 
RECEFTACULUM, Elf, 


A topical application, inclofed in a linén. 


bag, 1s ailo termed facculas medicinalis; 
as 1s 2 bag filled with medicinal fimples, 
and flufpended in a liquor, in order to 
make a diet-drink. 
JUGULARIS, the JUGULAR 
at thetermination of the internal jugular 
vein; the ufe of wiich 15 to bring back 
the bluod from the finufes of the dura 
mater, and. from the brain. See the ar- 
ticle JUGULAR and Brary. 


SACER, in its common acceptation, fig- 


niñies lacred, or holy 3 but isalío ufed to 
expreís dreadfu!, horrid, or execrable ; 
and in this lat fenfe Virgil calls the love 
of gold, auri facra fames, a E 
It 1s uled by medical writers io both 
thelé fignifications: thus they call hiera 
pirca, the facred tinóturez a malignant 
kind of eryfipelas, ignis facer; and the 
epilepfy, morbus facer. See HIPRA- 
PICRA, ERYSIPELAS, and EPILEPSY, 
Some give the name facer muículus toa 
mulcle called by Winflow tranfverfo- fpi- 
nalis jumborum :' it is compoled of [eve- 
ral fmall ones, and lies between the fpi- 
nal and oblique apophyfes of the loins, 
resching to the os lacrum. 


SACER, in ornithology, the englifh name 


for the blue-legped falcon, with a duíky 

ferrugineons back. See FALCO, 

This is a very large but not a very bezu- 

tiful fpecies of falco; it is of the fize of 
| a full 


SAUS 1:28 


A full-grown- hen, It 15 a very Fwift 
Mier, and fo bold that there is fearce any 
bird dt wgll not feize upon. -The head 
is large and rounded 3 the beak is fhort, 
broad at the bafe, and hcoked at the 
point; the opening of the mouth 15 Ver 
wide, and 1lie (wallow remarkably large; 
the body is longer, as arealío the wings 
avd tail, than in molt other fpectes. 

: SACERDOTAL, lomething belonging to 

priells, See tie article PRIEST, 

' SACIE of auvool, a quantity of wool con- 
taining juft twenty-two ftone, and every 
ftone fourteen pounds. In Scotland, a 
a fack 1s twenty-four-ftone, each ftone 
containing fixteen pounds. 

Sack of cottom-avcol, a quantity from 
one hundred and a half to four hundred 
weight. 


Sacks of earth, in fortification, are canvas- 


bigs filled with. earth. They are uled 
in making retrenchments in baftey to 
place on ¡parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, Ee, to repair them, «when 
 beaten down. slo | 

SACKBUT, a mufcal inftrument of the 
wind-kind, being «a fort of. trumpet, 
though different from the common trum- 
pet both in form and fize ; 5tis fit to play 
a baís, and is contrived to be drawn out 
or hortened, according to tie tone re- 
¡quired, whether grave or acute. The 
Italians call 1t trombone, and the Latins 
tuba duétilis, : 
lt takes alunder in four pieces, and has 
frequently a wreath in the middle, which 
is the fame tube only twice twilted, or 
making two circles in the middle of the 
inftrument, by which means 1tis brought 
down one fourth lower than 1ts natural 
tone ; 1t has alío two pieces or branches on 
the infide, which do not appear, unle(fs 
drawn out by an iron-bar, and which 
lengthens it till it hit the tone required. 
The fackbut is ufually eight feet long, 
without reckoning the circles, and with- 
outbeing drawn out: when ¡t is extend- 
ed to its full lengtb, 1t1s vfually fifteen 
feet; the wrealh 15 two feet nine inches 
in circumference, | 
There are fackbuts of different fizes, dif- 
tinguifhed by the epithets primo or 19, 
fecundo or 11%, terzo or 11%, Ec. or 
1, 2% 3% Ur 

SACRA, the SACRED ARTERY, in an2- 
tomy, Is a branch of the aorta defcendens; 
which, according to Heilter, fometimes 
delcends through the os facrum to the 
pelvis; fometimes arifes one from each 
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liac, and fometimes is altogether wrante 
ing. Seetbe article ÁRTERY. 

There 15 alío a vein calted thewvena (facra, 
which arifes from the vena cava, jult 
above the iliacs: 1t 18 fometimes double, 
See the article VErN. 

SACRAMENT, facramentim, Ígnifes, 
in general, a fignofa tiing facred and 
holy and issdefined to be an outward 
and vilible (lign-of a Spiritual grace. 
Thus there are two objects. in a facra- 
ment, the one the objeét of the fenfes, 
and the o:her the objeét of faith, - Pro- 
tellants admit only of two facraments, 
baptifin and. the eucharift, or Lord's 
fuppers: but-the  roman-catholics own 
feven, uz. baptifm, confirmation, the 
eucharift, penance, extreme unétion, or- 
¿dination and marriage. ¡See the articles 
¿BaPrTisM, CONFIRMATION, Ec. 

The romanilts, however, by way of emi- 
nence, call the eucharift the holy facra- 
ment. Thus to expofe the holy facra- 

“oment, is to lay the; confecrated holt on 

¡the altar to.be adored, The proceffion 
¿ofthe holy facrament, is tbat in which 
stbis ho(t 15 carried about the church, or 
“about a:town, 

SACRAMENT was alío ufed in the roman 
law for a pledge in money wbich both: 
the plaintiff and defendant in a real 
aétion laid down in court to be forfeited 
by him who Mhould lofe the caufe. 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a name given. 
by the romanilts to all fuch as' in their 
opinion entertain erroneous doétrines of 
the facrament of he Lords fupper, and. 
chiefly ufed by way cf reproach to lu- 
therans, calvinills, and other prote- 
ltants. ro 

SACRAMENTARY, an antient romiíh 
church=-book, which contains all the 
prayers and ceremonies praélifed at the 
celebration of the facraments. : 
It was wrote by pope Gelafius, and af- 
terwards revifed, correfted, and abridged 

¿by St. Gregory. 

SACRED, lfomething holy, or that is 
folemnly offered and confecrated to God, 
with benediélions, unétions, Efe, Tihus 
kings and prielts are held facred per- 
fons; the deaconhood, fubdeaconhood, 
and priefthood, are all facred orders, and 
imprels a facred indelible charaéter. The 
lacred college is that of the cardinals. 
Sacred is allo applied to things belonging 
to God and the church. Thus churches, 
chuuch-Jands, ornaments, e. are held 
faced. But in the civil law,-a facred 

| place 


SA CE 
- place chiefly denotes, that where a per- 
fon decealed has been interred. 

Sacred majefty 15 applied to the emperór 


and the king of England; though this. 


title has by fome been thought blafphe- 
MOS. : 
SACRIFICE, a folemn aét of religious 
worlhip, which confifted in dedicating or 
offering up lomething animate or inani- 
mate on an altar, by the hands of the 
prielt, either as an expreffion of their 
eratitude to the deity for fome fignal 
mercy, or to acknowledge their depen- 
dance on him, or to conciliate his favour, 
The origin of facrifices is by fome af 
cribed to the Phoénicians, but Porphyry 
aícribes it to the Egyptians, who firlt of- 
fered the firlt fruits of their grounds to 
the gods, burning them upon an altar 
of turf: thus in the molt antient lacri- 
fices there were neither living creatures, 
nor any thing coltly or magnificent: and 
no myrrh or frankincenfe, At length 
they began to burn perfumes: and af- 
terwards men leaving:their antient diet 
of herbs and roots, and beginnimg to 
ufe living creatures for food, they began 
alío to change their facrifices, The 
feriptures, however, furnióh us with a 
different accountz for Noah, it is faid, 
facrificed animals at his coming out of 
the ark; and even Abel himftlf facrificed 
the belt and fatrelt of his flock; but 
Grotius thinks it more probable that he 
contented himfelf with making a mere 
oblation of hislambs, Ue, without flay- 
ing them. | : E 
The Jews had two forts of facrifices, 
taking the word in its largelt fgnifica- 


tion: The firlt were offerings of tythes,. 
firlt-fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, and . 


the like ; and the laft offerings of flaugh- 
tered animals. When an Iíraelite offered 
a loaf or 4 cake, the prieft broke it in 
two parts, and fetting afide that half 
which he referved for himfelf, broke the 
other into crumbs, poured oil, wine, In- 
ceníe, and falt upon 1t, and fpread the 
wifole upon the fire of the altar. If 
thefe offerings were accompanied with 
the facrifice of” an animal, they were 
thrown upon the viétim to be confumed 
along with 1t. If the offerimgs were of 
the ears of new corn, they were parched 
atthe fire, rúbbed in the hand, and then 
offered to the prieít in a vellel, over which 
he poured oil, incenfe, wine and (alt, and 
then burnt it upon the altar, having firft 


taken as much of it, as of right belonged - 


to. himlelf, 
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Vours as were then defired. Prayers be- 


SAC 
The principal facrifices among the He. 
brews confifted of bullocks, fheep and 
goats; but doves and turtles were ac, 
cepted from thoíe who were not able to 
bring the other; thefe bealts were to be 
perfeét and without blemiíh. The rites 


of lacrificing were various, all of which 


are very minutely defcribed in the books 
of Moles, 70 i 

The manner of facrificing among the 
Greeks and Romans was as follows ; 
in the choice of the viétim, they took 
care that it was without blemi/L or jm. 
perfeétion 3 lts tail was not to be top 
ímall at the end; the tongue not black, 
nor the ears cleft3 and that the bull was 
one that had never been yoaked, The 


viétim being pitched upon, they gilt his 


torehead and hofns, efpecially 1f a bull, 
heifer, or cow, The head they alío | 
adorned with a garland of flowers, a 
woollen infula or holy fillet, whence hung 
two rows of chaplets with twiíted rib. 
bands; and on the middle of the body 


-2 Kind of ftole, pretty large, hung down 


on each fide; the Jeller viétims were only 
adorned with garlands and bundles of 
flowers, together with white tofts or 


The viétims thus prepared were brought 
before the altar; the lefler being driven 
to the place, and the greater led by an 
halter 5 when 1f they made any ftrugpgle 
or refufed to go, the refiftance was taken 


“for an ill omen, and the facrifice fre- 


quently was fet ade. The viétim thus 
brought was carefully examined, to lee 
that there was no defeét in it: then the. 
prielt, clad in his facerdotal habit, and 
accompanied with the facrificers and other 
attendants, and being wafhed and puri- 
fied according to the ceremonies pre- 


- feribed, turned to the right-hand and 


went round the altar, fprinkling it with 
meal and holy-water, and alío belprink- 
ling thofe who were prelfent. “Then the 
cryer proclaimed with a loud voice, 
Who is here? To which the people re- 
plied, Many and good. The prielt then 
having exhorted the people to join with 
him by faying, Let us pray, confelled 
his own unworthinefs, acknowledging 
that he had been guilty of divers lins; 
for which he begged pardon of the gods, 
hoping that they would be plealed to 
grant his requelts, accept the oblations 
offered- them, and fend them all health 
and happinels; and to this general form 
added petitions for fuch particular fa- 
ng 
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me ended, the priélt took a cup of wine, 
and having tafted' it bimftelf, caufed his 
afiftants to do the like 5 and then pour- 
ed forth the remainder between the horns 
of the viétim. Then the prieft orthe 
cryer, or fomeétimes the moft honourable 

perlon 1n the company, killed the bealt, 
y knockingitdown, orenttingitsthroat. 
If the facrifice was in honour of the 
celeltial gods, the throat was turned up 
towards heaven: but if they facrifited 
to the heroes or infernal gods, the viétim 


was killed with" its throat towards the 


ground. 1f by accident the bealt eléap- 


ed the ftroke, leaped up after it, or ex- 


pired with paín and difkculty, 1t was 
thought to be unacceptable to dE 
The beaft being killed, the prielft in- 
- fpeéted 1ts intrails, and made predictions 
from them. They then poured wine, 
together with frankincenfe, into the fire, 
to increafe the flame, and then laid 1he 
facrifice on the altar; which in the pri- 
mitive times was burnt wliole to the 
«gods, and thence called an holocaukt : 
but in after times, only part of the vic- 
tim was confumed in tlie fre, and the 
remainder relerved for the facrificers; 
the thighs and fometimes the entrails 
being. burnt to their honour, the com- 
pany fealted upon the relt. While ¡he 
facrifice was burning, the prielt, and the 
perfon who gave the facrifice, jointly 
prayed, laying their hands upon the 
altar, Sometimes they played upon mu- 
fical Inftruments in the tme of the 


— Jacrifice, and on [ome occafions they 


danced round the altar, finging facred 
hymns 10 honour of the gods. 


SACRIFICE is alo the mame of an ifland- 


in the gulph of Mexico, forty-five miles 
ealt of La Vera Cruz: 1t 1s fubjeót to 
the Spaniarde. : 

SACRILEGE, the crime of prefaning fa- 
cred things, or thole devoted to the fer- 
vice of God. 

SACRISTAN, /acrifta, a church ofhcer, 
otherwile called fexton. See SEXTON. 
SACRISTY, facrifiia, 1m church hiitory, 
an apartment in a church, where the 
facred utenfils were kept; being the 
fame with our veltry. See VESTRY. 
SACRO-LUMBARIS, in anatomy, one of 
the extenfor mulcles of ihe back_and 
loins, has its origin in the os facrum and 
the polterior fpine-of the dium, and its 
termination in the upper part of the ribs. 
SACRUM 0s, the facred bone, in ana- 
tomy, the lower extremity cf the Ípina 
dorli, being'a bone of a triangular figure 
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with a rough furface; its fobítance ¡8 
Ipongy, and it hastwo lateral apophyfes, 
for its articulation with the olía innomi- 
nata 3 alío two fmaller upper apopbyfes, 
with glenoid cavities' for the articula- 
tion into the lower vertebra 5 and an jn-. 
ferior apophyfes, for its artículation with 
the os coccygts ; 1t has alío a canal, for 
the end of the fpinal marrow. den 
The ufes of this bone are, 1. To lerve 
as a balis to the (pine. 2. To form the 
pelvis along with the ofía innomináta, 
and to defend' the parts contained in it. 
3. To contain in its finus the lower part 
of the fpinal marrow, called cauda equi. 
na. 4. To give pallege at ¡ts foramina, 
which are lometimes four fometimes Áve 
pair, to the nerves of the inteítinum rec- 
tum, the bladder, and of the parts of 
generation, and to the large crural and 
¡ichtatic ones. 5. Tolerve as a place 
of origin to many of the mulcles. 

In adults, the os facrum is one conti- 
nued bone; but, in infants, it is almolt 
entirely cartilaginous ; and in children 
more grown up, 1t always confiíts of 
feveral pieces, vhe junétures of four or 
five of which may be feen even in adults. 
ADERASAPATAN, a port-town of 
the coalt uf Cormapdel forty miles fouth 
of Fort St. George. Here the Dutch 
have a factory, 

ADDLE, is a feat upon a boríe's back, 
contrived for the conveniency of the 
rider. 

A huntine-faddle is compoled of two 


—bows, two bands, fore-boilters, pannels, 


and faddle-ftraps; and the great faddle 
has, befides thele parts, comks, hind- 
bolíters, and a troufl.quin. 

The pommel is common to both, 

A horíeman that would (t a horle well, 
ovghtalways to fit on his twifk, and never 
on his butrocks, which cuglt never to 
touch the Isddle; and whatever dilorder 
the horí2 cormmits, he ousht never to 
move above the faddie, | 

The antient Ronans are fuppoled not to 


" hhaye made ule of faddlesand firrups, and 


1t is thougbt that thev did not come into 
ule till the time of Conftantine the Gréat, 
LA. €, 310, as appears from the greek hil- 
torian, Zonaras, who (through his whole 
hiitory) makes no mention of a faddle for 
a horfe, before luch time as Conftans 'at- 
tempting to deprive bis brother Conltan- 
tine cf the empire, made head againít 
hs army, a0d entering into the [quadren . 
where he bimíelf was, cal him belide 
the faddle of his horíe. The feveral 
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forts of faddles in ufe at prelent are. 1. 
The running-laddle; which is a fmall 
one with round (kirts, 2. The Bur- 
ford-laddle; wbich hath the feat and the 
íkires both plain. 3. The pad-faddle; 
of which there are two forts, fome made 
with burs before the (eat, and others with 
bolíters under the thighs. 4. A french 
pad-faddle ; of which the burs come 
wholly round the feat. 5. The port- 
manteau-faddle, that has a cantie be- 
hind the feat, to keep the portmanteau or 
other carriage off from the back of the 


rider, 6. A war-faddle; which has a, 


cantle and a hollter behind and before; 
allo a fair bolíter, 7. The pack faddle. 
As for the feveral parts of a laddle, and 
the deleription of them, they are to be 
found under their leveral heads. See the 
articles Bows of a fadile, WHITHERS; 
STRAPS, BOLSTERS af a faddle, Éec. 

SADDLE=-GALLED, In farriery. See the at- 
ticle GALLING, 

SADDUCEES, in jewifh antiquity, a fa- 


mous leét among the antient Jews, lo. 


galled from their founder Sadoc Antigo- 
nus of Socho, prelident of the fanhedrim 
at Jerufalem, and teacher of the law im 
the principal divinity-f: hool of that city. 
Having ofren, 1n his leótures, afferted to 
his fcholars, that they ought not to lerve 
God in a [ervile manner, with relpeét to 
reward, but only out of filial love and 
fear; two of his fcholars, Sadoc and 
Baithus, inferred from thence, that there 
were no rewards or punifhments after 
this life: and, therefore, leparating from 
the (chool of their mafter, they taught 
that there was no relurreétion, nor future 
ftate. Many, embracing this opinion, 
cave rife to the fet of the fadducees, 
who were a kind of epicureans, but dif- 
fering from them in this, that though 
they denied a future (tate, yet they allow- 
ed the woild was created by the power of 
God, and governed by his providence; 
whereas the followers of Epicurus de- 
nied both. 
The Sadducees denied ell manner of pre- 
deltination whatever, and not only re- 
jeéted all unwritien traditions, but alío 
all ihe books of'the Old Teltament, ex- 
cepting the pentateuch, Sie the article 
PENTATEUCH. E 
SAFE-conbucr, a fecurity given by the 
king under the great leal to a foreigner, 
for bis fafe coming into and paífing out 
of the kinedom, | 
SAFE GUARD, a proteétion formerly grant- 
ed to a liranger, who Icared violence 
1 


almolft immediate relief againít faintings 


from fome of the kings fubjeéts, for 
leeking his right by courfe of law. 


SAFFERON, cerocus, in botany, Ue, See 


the article CROcus. : 

Saffron is cultivated in fields for ufe, and 
is no where railed with lo much fuccefs 
as in England, the englifh faffron being 
generally allowed to be greatly fuperior 
to any other. The ufual way of PrO= 
pagáting lt is by the bulbs, of which 
1t annually produces new ones, Thele 
are planted out in trenches at five incheg 
diltance, or lefs, and they feldom fail. 
They produce only leaves the firlt year, 
but in September, or Oétober, of the year 
following, they flower. The faffron is 


- gathered as loon as the flowers open, and 


is then feparated from all filth, and form- 
ed into cakes, by a very careful preffure 
and gentle heat. .Attheend of Oétober, 
when the flowering fealon is over, the 


-bulbs are taken out of the ground, and 


hung up in a dry place, and in [pring 
are put into the ground again. 

It is not, however, the entire flower of 
the plant that produces 1£, but only fome 
of its internal parts. Xt is met with in 
the ops in flat and thin cakes, into 
which it has been formed by preífing, 


and which conhift of many long and nar- 


row hlaments, that are fmalleft in their 
lower part, where they are of a pale 
yellow colour ; in their upper part they 
are broader and indented at their edges, 
and of a very ftrong and deep orange 
colour, approaching to redneís. They 
are fomewhat tough, moderately heavy, 
very ealily cut, ofan acrid, penetrating, 
but not unpleafant fmell, fomewhat af. 


feéting the head, and of a bitterih and 


bot, but highly cordial tafte, Thrown 
into water, they almolt inftantaneou(ly 
elve ita ftrong yellow or reddifh colour, 
according to the quantity ufed. Thefe 
flaments are the criflated capillaments, 


- into which the piftil of the flower divides 


at its head; they are of a deep reddifh 
orange-colour, while growing, and theré 
are only three of them. in each flower. 

Saffron is to be chofen frefh, tough, 
flexile, difficult to be broken, of a ftrong 


-—Imell, and very bitter talte, and fuch as 


ftains the hands. 

Saffron is 1n many places in great elteem 
In fauces, and on many occalions in 
foods; but its great ule Is in medicine, 
and indeed with us 1ts fole ufe, —Itisa 
high cordial, and a very powerful ape- 
rient, detergent, and refolvent, Itisof - 


and 
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and 'palpitations of the heart; it'alfo 
ftrengthens the ftomach, and afhíts dí- 
geltion. Itisof great ule in diforders 
of the brealt arifing from the lungs be- 
ing loaded with a tough phlegm 3 and it 
foftens the irritating acrimony of a vitia- 
ted ferum on thofe parts, and by this 
means is often of great ule againft inve- 
terate coughs: wherefore, it 1s called 
anima pulmonum. It opens obítruétions 
in the viícera, and particularly in the 
liver; it cures jaundices, and promotes 
the menfes. Itis alío anodyne, and oc- 
cañonally ferves as a paregoric; it is 
very happily joined with opium in the 
laudanum of Sydenham, and in many 
other preparations in wbich that medi- 
cine has a principal fhare. 


Yet, notwithitanding all thefe virtues, 


faffron improperly adminiltered may do 
ereat harm: women with child, and 
thole who have profluvia of the menfes, 
are never to meddle with it. It has an 
ebriating faculty, and when taken in 
immoderate dofes, may bring on dread- 
ful head-achs, long (leep, convulfons, 
and even death. The very fmell of it 
afteéts the head greatly ; 1ts efluvia affect 
the eyes alfo, and give them great pain 3 
and we have an account, in Borelli, ofa 
druggilUs fervant who died Ly the effeét 
of a large parcel of laffron lying near his 
bed. Convulíive laughter is no uncom- 
mon effeét of an immoderate dofe of 
faffron, and there are not wanting In- 
——fances of people who have died in that 
fate: the very external ule of faffron 15 
alío to be dreaded on fome occalions ; 


the oxycroceum plaifter, of which it is : 


an ingredient, muíft by no means be ap- 
plied in cales where inflammation is 
feared ¿ for it often occafions one. 

The common dole of (afron in fubltance, 


with us, is from five graims to ten, but. 


we are told of much greater quantities 
piven by many people, 

Saffron, diftilled in a retort, frít yields a 
fmall quantity of a fine volatile acrid 
fpirit ; after tbis a fubacid phlesm, then 
a Ímall quantity of an effential oil, with 
a mixtureof a volatile urinous falt; and 
by lixiviation of the reliduum, a pure 
alkaline falt may be obtained, 

The preparations of faffron, in ule in 
our fhops, are the tinéture and the [yrup. 
The tinéture may be extraéted equally 
well, by means of water, and of fpirits 
of wine. Its dofe is from thirty drops 
to a drachm, or more; 1t1s good in all 


cafes where the faffron io fublance is fo, 
“If wine be ufed inftead of Ípirit, 1t is 
called vinum crocatum. 
Syrup of faffron is thus prepared: take 
of fine faffron, an ouncez cutit fmall, 
and put tinto a pint of mountain-wine 
to infufe; letit ltand three days without 
heat; then (framing off the wine, filter 
1tto render it perfefily clear, and add to 
it twenty-five ounces of doubly refined 
lugar; melt the fugar over a gentle fire, 
and fetit by for ufle.. 

SAFFRON, crocus, 15 alío a name given to 
feveral chemical preparations, from their 
refembling the vegetable (affron in colour, 
See the article CROCUS. : 

Meadoww-SaFFRON, colchicum, 10 botany, 
Ec, See the article COLCHICUM, 

SAFFRON WALDEN. See WAaLDEN. 

SAGAN, a town of Silefña, fituated on 
the river Bober, fifty-Mix miles north-welt 
of Brellaw, A 

SAGAPENUM, in pharmacy, Yc, a gum= 
refin, brought to us in two forms; the. 
finer and purer is in loofe granules, or 
fingle drops; the coarfer Kind is: in malles 
compofed of thele drops of various fizes, 
cemented together by a matter of the 
fame kind. In either cafe itis of a firm 
and compaét. fubítance, confiderably 
heavy, and of a reddifh colour on the 
outlide, brownih withip, and Ípotted 1n 
many places with fmall yellowifh or. 
whitih fpecks, Its fmell is ftrong and 
difagreeable; its talle acrid and un- 
pleafant. | 
It is brought to us from Perfia and the 
Eaft-Indies. The plant which produces 
tt has never been deferibed, but is fup- 
poled to be, as Diolcorides fays, of the 
ferula-kind, from the feeds and frag- 
ments of the ltalks fometimes met with 
in the body of it. 

Sagapenum is a very great attenuant, 
aperient, and difcutient; 1t is good in all 
diforders of the break that owe their orl- 
gintoa tough phlegm. It has alío been 
found to difcufs tumours in the nervous 
parts, in a remarkable manner, and to 
elve relief in habitual head.achs, where 
almolít all things elle have failed, lts 
dofe is from ten graims to two fcruples, 
but 1t 1s now feldor given alone, Ithas 
been found, however, todo great things 
in afthmas, in obftruétions of the vifcera, 
particularly the fpleen, in nervous com= 
plaints, and even in epilepfies, It alío 
'; promotes the menfes, and expels the 
fecundines 5 and Is an Ingredient in the 
 JÓLa y theriaca 


theriaca, mithridate, and many other of 
the Mhop-compolitions. - 


SAGATHEE, in commerce, a lightkind - 


of woollen (buff, ferge, or ratteen, [ome 
times mixed with a lite 61k. 

SAGE, /aluia, in botany, a genus of the 
diandria monogynita clafs of plants, with 
a monopetalous tubular fower, labtated 
catthe mouth : there is properly no fruit, 
the feeds, which are four in number, and 
roundifh, being contamed in the bottom 
of the cup. , 

The common red fáge has always been 

-elteemed as a cepbalic and ludorific. An 
infofñion of it, made in the manner of 
tea, has been long famous, as the com- 
imon drink of people in. fevers. It is 
attenuant and diuretic; dt promotes the 
menfes, and 15 good. In vertigoes, tre- 
mors, pales, and in catarrhs. “Fhe 
virtues and ules of the fage of virtue, 
are the fame with the other. Jts mame, 
indeed, has made many prefer it to the 
common fage for the making tea for 
people in fevers ; hut the more agreeable 
favour of the common kind, 30d the 
pleafant colour af the infufion, when a 
Jitele lemon juice isadded, have again of 

late reltored itinto general ule, 

SAGEÉNE, a ruffian long meafure, five 
hundred of which make a. werlt : the 
figene 1s equal to feven englifh feat. 


SAGINA, in botany, a genus of the te- 


trandria-tetragwunta clalís of plants, the 
flower of which conhilts of four oval, ob- 
tufe, and patent petals, fhorter tban the 
cup: the fruit 1s. an oval quadrilocular 
capíule, conbíting of four valves, and 
containing, numerous very fimall feeds, 
afixed to the receptacle. | 
SAGITTA, in aftronomy, the arrow, or 
darr, a.conftellation of the northern he- 
mifphere, near the eagle; confilting of 
five ars, according to Ptolemy, and 
Tycho 3 but in Me. Flamíteed!s cata- 
—Jogue, of no lels than twenty-three,. 
SAGITTA, in botany, Implies the top of 
any fmall twie, cuen, or graft of a, tree, 
SAGITTA, intrigonometry, the fame wiih 
the veríed fine of an arch. 
SAGIETAL future, in. anztomy, the 
-—fecond of the genuine futures of the cra- 
- nium:or Íkull, See the article SKULL, 
PBAGITTARIA, or SAGITTA, WATER 
ARROW-HEAD, in betany, a genius of the 
monoecia-polyamdria claís. of plants, the 
male corolla, whersof conbits of three 
roundilh, obtufe, plane, patent petals, 
tbricg longer than the cup; the female 


o 


corolla is like that ofthe male one: there 
Is no pericarpium;3 the receptacle, which 
15 globole, collects the leeds. into a. globe; 
the feeds are numerous, comprefled, and 
furrounded longitudinally with a broad 
membranaceous margin. 

SAGITTARIUS, the ARCHER, in afro. 

nomy, the vinth fign of the zodiac. See 
the article ZODIAC. 
The ftars in this conftellation in Ptole. 
my's catalogue are thirty-two, in Ty. 
cho's lixteen, and in Mr. Elemitesd' 
ffty-two.. 

SAGO, a fimple brought from. the Eaft. 

Indies, of confiderable ule in diet as a 
reltorative. 
Sago 15 a fort of bread produced in the. 
following manner, from a tree called 
landab, growing in the IMoluccos, 
When a tree is felled, thev cleave ¡tin 
two in the middle, and dig out the pith, 
which is estable, when 1£ comes frefh- 
out of the tree. They pound it in a 
mortar, till 1t 1s reduced into a kind of 
powder lomewbhat like meal. Then tlley 
put in a learce made of the bark of the 
fame tree, placing it over a ciítern made 
of its leaves, and pour water on it, which 
feparates the pure part of the powder 
from the woody fibres wherewith- the 
pitb abounds. The flour thus fltrated 
they call fagu, which they make into 
alte, and bake ¡tin earthen furnaces, 

SAGREE, in ichthyology, + Species of 

tbe.fqualus with no pinna ani, and with 
the noftrils at the extremity of the ro- 
ftrum. Sec the article SQUALUS, 
This fpecies. grows to about five feet in 
length, the head is large and deprelfed, 
the roltrum Is fubacute, and the noltrils 
are fituated at 1ts extremity, each having 
tio apertures, hi 

SAICK, or SAQUE, a turkifh velfe), very 
common in the Levant for carrying of 
merchandize, | 

SAIL, in navigation, an aflemblage of 
leveral breadths of canvas, fewed. to- 
gether by the lifs, and edged round 
with a cord, fallened to the yards of a 
hip, to: make it drive before the wind. 
See the article SH1p, | 
Every yard*in.a fip has: its proper /ail, 
except the crofs-jack, which takes ¡ts 
name fromtbe yard : and thofe which 
are not bent to the yard, are the flying 
jibb, fore, foretop, main, maintop, 
maintop-gaJlant, mizen, mizentop-malt, 
ftay-fa11s, main and maintop fudding- 
fails. See the article SHIPa 
| E —SAJLS 
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Plate C(x O 


SarLs alío: denote ines vanes of wind- mills. 
See the article WIND-MILL. 


SarLs, in falconry, a term for. the wings | 


of a hawk. See the article Hawk, 
SAILING, properly. denotes the art of 


navigating and working a fhip, ox of 


'caufing her to oblerve fuch motions and 


direótions as are affigned by the naviga- 


tor; in which fenfe, falling differs from 
navigation). and muít be learned by prac- 
tice om fhipboard, See NAVIGATION. 
The molt advantageous polition. of the 
fails and rudder of a fhip, has been 
already treated of under the article 
MAXIMUM. 


And that their action ny be reduced to 


the principles of the lever, has been hewn 
under the article LevER. 
The rehiltance too which the fhip.meets 
with from the water, has been confidered 
under the artícle RESISTANCE, 
SAILING alío denotes a particular method 
of navigationz lo: which feníe we lay, 
Mercator's falling, plane failing, parallel 
falling), middle latitude failing, and great 
circle failing: all which, except the lalt, 
have been already explained under the 
article NAVIGATION. 
Great circle-SAILING, in navigation, the 
art of finding what places a hip mul go 
througb, and what courles to fteer; lo 
that her traét fhal! be in the arch. of a 
great cirele, or nearly fo, pafing through 
the place failed from and that bound to. 
It is chiefly on account of the Mortelt 
Biftance, that this method of failing has 
been propoled; for in the fphere, 1t is 
well known that the fhorteft ciíftance 
between two places is the arch ofa great 
circle intercepted between them, andinot 
in the rhumb: or fpiral palfing through 
thofe places. See tlie article REUMB. 
As, in. Mercator's faing, the feveral 
cales were folved by plane triangles;3 fo 
the folution of the cales ob great circle- 
failing is obtained by means of Ipherical 
triangles: and, therefore, the navigator 
fhould be: malter of (pherical trigonome- 
try, before heattempts this.method.. See 
the article TRIGONOMETRY, 
A great variety of cales might be pro- 
pofed in this. kind of failing; bue 
many of them may ferve rather for ex- 


erciles in. the folution of fpherical: tri- 


angles, than for any real ule towards, the 
navigating of a: (hip, we fhall ooly con- 
fider thofe appertaining.to the following: 
problems, ul. : 

Prob. L. Thelatitudes and longitudas of 
tp places on the carthibelng glven;: re* 
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quired their nearelt diftance on the fur- 


face, together with the angles of pofi- 
tior from either place to the. other. This 


problem may be branched out into, the 
fo following cales, 

Cafe I. When the two places lie under 
the fame meridian, their difference of 
latitude will give their diftance, and the 
polition of one from the other will be di- 
reótiy north: or foutb. 


Cale 11... When the two places lie under 


the equator, their diftance is equal to 
their difference of longitude; and the 
angle of polition, with refpeét to the me- 
ridian of either, is a right angle, or the 


-courfe from one to the other is due ealt 


we(t. 

Cafe TIT, When both ea are in the 
fame parallel of latitude. 

Example. What is the Mortelk diflance 
between St. Mary's, inN. lat. 372, and 
W. long. 22 56'; and Cape Henry, in 
N. lat. 372%, and W. long. 6877? 
Let PES Q_(plate CCXXXVI, fig. 1. 
n* 1.) reprelent the meridian of. St. 
Mary's, AB a the parallel of 372 N. lat. 
and PB ES the meridian of Cape Hen- 
rys then will the point A: be St. Mary's, 
and the point B Cape Henty: draw the 
diameter Á D, and through the points 
A, B, D, delcribethe great circle A BD; 


then is thearch A B the Mhorte(t diftance, 


the angle P AB: the angle of pofition 
from A to B; and the angle P BA. the 
angle of polition from B to A; and the 
angle A:P B,- which is meafured by the 


a Q, €, is the difference of longitude. 


Now.as the places have both the fame 
latitude, therefore PA —PB, and |, 


PA B=LPBA; andif PI be defcribed AS 
making LAPI=L BP I=26%43 50 


then il PT biflest A Bj, and be perpen= 
dicular toitin L, And in the triangle 
A IP, right-angled: at IL, there yn be 
given the bypothenufe AE =530.4nd 
the angle AB Í—26* 43'%; whence to 
find the. les 


530 :: fine of LAP I=269 43% : me of 
3/55 which doubled 
gives qn 6! for the fhortelt diftance A B 
= 2526 nautical- miles, which is 35 
miles lefs than: (2561, the nautical.miles 
found by parallel. failing. de irldl 


AI, half the diltance * 
fought, we have this. analogy, iZ. ra- > 


: fine of Dr HA =ES 


To:find the.-angle of polition: P-A:B,. we - 


have this analogy, viz. Radius= go? : 


co-fine of hy pothenule, pA= 539 :: tan- 
:.CO- tangent 


of L,P A.B, orángle Eo =737 9 


Hence 


SAM 
Hence it appears, that to fail from A to 
B, orfromB to A, the (hip mult firit 
fteer, N. 73% 9! welt or ealtz and then 


eradualle increafe her courle till 1, where . 


ato will be due welt oreaft; and from 
thence the cour/e is to be gradually di- 
minifhed 28310 t11) he comes to the other 
port, whereit will be 739 o, the fame as 
fhe lets out with: but how thele couríes 


are to be altered will be (hewn hereafter. 


Cale IV. When one place has latitude, 
and the other has none, or is under the 
equator. 

Example. What is the nearelt diftance 
between the ifland of St. Thomas, under 
the equator, and ealt long. 1%, and port 
St. Julian in fouth lat. 489 511, and welt 
long. 65% 10? 

Let the point A (ibid, n? 2.) reprelent 
St. Thomas, and the point B port St. 
Julian; then is AB, an arch of a great 
circle palins through A and B, the 
neareft diftance; which may be found by 
this analogy, viíz. Radius = go*'; co- 
fine of difference of long. =AC=— 66% 
10 :: co-fine of difference cf latitude 
CB= 482 51”: co-fine of the diftance 
AB=731435. So that the diltance 
—AB=—34* 35 — 4475 miles; which 15 
leís, by ffty-feven miles, than the di- 
flance found by Mercators falling. 


For finding the angle of poftion at A, 


the proportion is KR — 90”: fine AC = 
66% 10' :: co-tangent CB —=48% 51: co- 
tangentof[_,S A B=51* 22. And the 


angle of pofition at B 'may be found by 


this analogy, viz. R- —= 90%: fine CB= 
48% sY' :: co-tangent AC —= 66” 10: 
co-tangent _B=719 36. 

Cale V. When the latitude of the given 
places are esther both north orboth fouth. 
Example. What is the nearelt diftance 
between the Lizard in north lat. 492 57, 
and welt long. 5 14/. and the ifland of 
Bermudas, in north lat, 32% 25% and 
welt longitude 66? 33'? 
Le SAPO fibid. n* 3.) reprelent the 
meridian of Bermudas; make PA = 
57% 35” —the co-latitude of Bermudas ; 
and Pa—40" 3" = co-latitude of the 
Lizard; and, with the tangent ofP a, 
delcribe the arch «4; alfo, with the (e- 
cant of 61% 24 —= differente of long. 
arcs delcribed from P and S, give the 
center of the circle, PCS, the meridian 
of the Lizard; and its interfeétion with 
aa gives B the place of the Lizard. 
Laltly, a great circle bemge delcribed 
through the points ABD, the inter- 
cepted arch AB is the nearelt diftance 
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between the two places; and the angles 
PAB,PBA, are the angles of pofition, 
In the oblique fpheric triangle A PB, are 
given PA= 5735, PB=PA=g0" 
9”, and [Z AP B= difference of long, = 
61% 24. Hence, to find the diftance AB, 


we have this analogy, viz, rad. : co=fine 


LAPB :: tang. AP : tang, ofa fourth 
arc =37 1 =M; which taken from the 
co latitude of the Lizard, leaves a fifth arc 
=3" 2" =N. Then, co-fine M : co fine 
N ::co-fine P A; co-fine of the diftance 
PA SAO | 

To find the angle of pofition PB A, the 
proportion is, fine of N': fine of M :: 
tangent|_APB: tangent[_P B A—332 
15. And the angle of polition, PA B, 
may be found by the proportion between 
oppolite fides and angles, viz. fine of 


id lineof_PBA:: fineof PB: fine 
of |, PAB= 4097 35. 


Hence It appears that the Morteft diftance 
between the Lizard and Bermudas, is 
472 542874 nautical miles ; which js 
178 miles leís than the diftance found by - 
Mercator's failing. Anda hip, in or- 
der to run this Ihortelt traét, muít fail 
from the Lizard S. 872 15/W. and gra- 
dually leffen-the courfe, fo as to arrive at 


Bermudas on the rhumb bearing $. 49% 


34 W. whereas the direét courle from 
one place to the other, as found by Mer- 
cator's failing, 1s S. 69% 2/ W, 
Cale VI. When one of the given places 
has north latitude, and the other fouth 
latitude. 
Example. What is the nearelt diftance 
from the ¡ifland of St. Helena to the ifland 
of Bermudas; the former lying in $, 
lat, 169, and W. long. 6% 15"; and the 
latter in N, lat. 32% 25, and W. long, 
66% 38? 
Let SEPQA (ibid. n? 4.) be the me- 
ridian of St. Helena, the point A St. He- 
lena, and the point B Bermudas3 then 
we have given P A — 106% — lat. of St. 
Helena + 90%, PB=co-latitude of Ber- 
mudas = 57 35”,and/_A PB= differ- 
ence of longitude —60* 23. Therefore, 
In the oblique fpheric triangle A BP, we 
have the following proportions for find+ 
ing the diltance AB, víz. rad, : co fine 
difference of long. —[_ AP B:: tangent ' 
co-latitude of Bermudas —P B : tangent 
of a fourth arc M— 37% 54%; which 
taken from 106? leaves a fifth arc N = 
682 6'. - And co-fine of M': co-fine of 
N :: co-fine of PB; co-fine of the diítance 
AB=75* 10'. | 
Next to find the angle of pofition P A a 
118 


3541 
he fourth and fifth arcs being found 


before, we have this proportion, viZ. 


fine of N : fine of M ::tangentA PE: 
tangent of PAB—aA9* 20'. And to 
find the angle of pofition P BA, the 
proportionisasrad.:co-fine]_P::tangent 
- PA :tangent of a fourth arc M= 59? 
53: But this fourth arc mult be like 
PA, or obtule; and therefore the fup- 
plement of 592 53', or 120? 7/, is the 
fourth arch M. Then, as fine of N: 


fine of M:: tangent L P : tangent of. 
5: but this angle ought ' 


LPBA=59%4 
to be obtule, and therefore we muít take 
the fupplement to 1t, víz. 1207 15/. 

So that was a [hip to fail from St. Helena 
to Bermudas, on the arc of a great cir- 
'cle, he muít rt Mape her courfe N, 499 
20” W. and gradually defleót from the 
north, fo as to arrive at Bermudas on a 
courle N. 592 45' W. after having run 
95% rg!, or 4519 nautical miles. The 
courfe found by Mercator's failing is 
N, 50? s' W. and the diftance is 4527 
fea- miles ; whereby it appears, that when 
- the places are one in N. latitude, and the 
other in S. latitude, there is but a mall 
difference between the refults found by 
Mercator's and great circle failing, be- 
caufe the rhumb lines near the equator 
do not greatly differ from great circles. 
From the folutions of the foregoing cales 
itis plain, that to fail in a great circle 
the Mip mult continually alter her courle: 
butas this is a difficulty too great to be 
admitted into the praétice of navigation, 
therefore it bas been thought fufticiently 
exact to effeét this bufineís by a kind of 


- approximation 3 that is, by a method: 


wbhich nearly approaches the failing on a 
ereat circle: for in fmall arcs the difter- 
ence between the arc and its chord, or 
tangent, is fo fmall that they may be 
taken one for the other in any nautical 
operations. Upon this principle the 
great circles on the earth are fuppoled to 
be made up of fhort lines, each of which 
isa fegment of a rhumb-line; and on 
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S AI 
this fuppolition the folution of the follow- 
ing problem is deduced, ] 
Prob. TI, Having given thelatitudes and 
longitudes of the places failed from and 
bound to; to find the fucceflive latitudes 
in the arc of a great circle, in thole places, 
where alterations in longitude (hall be 
a given quantity ; together with the cour- 
les and diltances between thole places, 
Solution. 1. Find the angle of pofition 
at each place, and their neareíft di- 
ftance, by one of the cafes of prob, L. 
2. Find the greatelt latitude the great 
circle runs through; thatis, find the per- 
pendicular from the pole to that circle; 
and alío find the feveral angles at the 
pole, made by the given alterations of 
longitude between this perpendicular and 
the fucceffive meridians come to. 3. 
With thís perpendicular and the polar 
angles, (everally, find as many corre- 
fponding latitudes, by faying, as radius 
:tangent of greatelt latitude 
+ co-fine of rft. polar[_ :tang. ríf. lat. 
¿+ co-fine of 2d, polar [_: tang. 2d, lat, 
Ec, Ue. 
4. Having thus found the feveral lati- 
tudes pafled through, and the difference 
of longitude between each, find by Mer- 
cator's failing the courfes and diftances 
between thole latitudes : and theíe are 
the feveral courfes and diftances the fhip 
muít run to keep nearly on the arc of a 
ereat circle, | 
Now the fmaller the alterations in lon- 
gitude are taken, the -nearer will this 
method approach the truth: but the 
ufual way is to compute to every five 
degrees of difterence of longitude, the 
length of the arc of five degrees, dif- 
fering from its chord, or tangent, cnly 
by 0,0002. in 
If the refults of the feveral operations, 
for inftance of the example of cafe II. 
prob. Í. wrought by this method, be 
entered in fuch a table as the following, * 
¡it will be found of convenience to the 
operator. is 





Couries.] Di- 

















AS) (longs. | lats. [long. lat. | parts. [diff lat, tances, 
LTPB=26%43 422956" [37% 00' J2392.0| Ñ | 
LIPa=21%43 412756 (38705 300 | 65 [2474:61 82.0 |74%43' | 246.6 
LIP6=16%3/0132056/ 138 501 300 [51 [2539.8/: 65.2 [77%4' | 240.0 
LIPc=119432137%56 (39 33| 300| 37 [2587.01 47.8 [30%57 [235.2 
Mea 643542056 3957 300/24 [2618.8| 31.2 3404 232.2 

lag2=9'2 g0%09 403.5) 12 [2674.51 157 187%46 | 107.0 
: : 1261.9 


Hence 
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Hence ¡it appears that the (hip muft firA 
fail N. 747 43" W. the diltance of 246.6 
nautical miles; againít which time fhe 


will have changed ber latitude and longi- 


tude, Sc. as exprelled in the refpeétive 


columns ftanding in 3 line with the 
above couríe and diftance. Her fecond 


courfe will be N. 779 44/ W. the dillance 


240 nmautical miles; and the other par- 
ticulars as exprefled in the fame line un- 
der their feveral columns, Now the co- 
Jumn of diftances, being fummed up, 
amounts to 1261,9 5 which being doub- 


Jed, gives 2523-8 nautical miles for the 


diltance. between St. Mary's and Cape 
Henry; differing only from.2526, the 
diftance found by prob. 1, cale III by 
2. 2, Miles, | 

The traét of a (hip, when thus direted 


nearly in the atc of a great circle, may 


be delineated on the Mercator's chart, 


by marking thereon, by the help of lati- 


tudes and longitudes, the fucceflive 
places where the Mip is to alter her 
courfe : then thole places, or points, be- 
img joined by right lines, will fhew the 
path along which the fhip is to (ail, under 
the propoled circumitances, 


SAILORS, the elder feamen, who are em- 


- 


ployed in working or managing the (ais, 
the tackle, fieermg, Ec. - See the ar- 


—ucles NAvaL affairs, SEAMEN, Ec. 
SAINT, in the romifh churcb,.a holy per- 


t> 


lon decealed, and fince his deceaíe cano- 
nized by the pope, after leveral informa- 
tions and ceremonies. See CANONIZA= 
'TION, BEATIFICATION, Ve, 

One of the pornts wherein the roman ca- 
tholics and proteftants differ is, that the 
former addreís, invoke, and fupplicate 
faints, Ec. to intercede for them ; where- 
as the latter hold 1t fuficient io propole 


"their good examples for our imitation, 
The number of faints, allowed as-fuch 


in the romifh church, is prodigious. Pa- 
ther Papebroche reckons feventeen or 
eighteen to have died on the firít of June 


only. Father Mabillon, in an exprels 


differtation on the worfhtp of unknown 


faints, oblerves, that honours are given 


to.faints who perhaps were not chriltians, 


and whole very names were never 


Known+ hence, being under a neceflity 
of giving then names, they are therefore 


called baptized faints, He adds, that : 


they every day beleech [dints to intercede 
for them with God, when itis a matter 


+ of doubt whether they themfelves be in 


heaven. 


SAINT-FOIN, in botany, a fpecies of the he- 


dylarum. See the article HEDYSARGx, 
For the ufe of this plant in feeding cattle, 
fee HaY and Grass. | 

SAINTES, a city of France, in the pro. 
vince of Guienne, capital of the terri 
tory of Saintogne, fituated on the river 

Charente, in welt long, 36, north lat. 
459 so 

SAÑER, a fmall lort of cannon, whereof 
there are three fpecies, extraordinary, 
ordinary, and middle fized, See the ar. 
ticle CANNON, 

SAL, in chemiltry, Pe, See SALT. 

For the preparations and ules of (al. 
armoniacum, fal-anatron, fal Glauberi, 
fal-prunellze, fal-tartari, fal- polycreltum, 

fal-gemme, fal-volatile, c, See the ar- 

ticle ARMONIac, ANATRON, GLay- 

BER'S SALT, Sal-PRUNELLA, Uc, 

SAL CIRCULATUM, in chemiltry, a term 
uled by Paracelíus for a preparation of 
fea-falt, of which he diltinguifhes two 
kinds, under the name of the circulatum 
minus, and the circulatum majus. Thele 
feem to have a great affinity with the fa- 
mous alkaheft, or univerfal folvent, fo 
much talked of in the works of this au- 
thor and his fucceflor Van Helmont, See 
the article ALKAHEST. | 

SAL, one of the iflands of cape Verd, fitu- 
ated in the Atlantic-ocean: welt long, 
23% dat 192, 7 

SALA, a river of Germany, wbich riling 
in Franconia and running north, enters 
Saxony and falls into the Elbe below 
Deffau. 

JALA, a town of Sweden, in the province 
ot Weltmania, fituated thirty miles welt 
of Uplial.. | : 

SALACIA, in zoology, a genus of the 
eymnarthria, or thole infefts which have 
foft and naked bodies furnifhed with 
limbs, | 
The body of the falacia is of an ovato 
oblong form, and the tentacula are nu- 
merous and difpofed in little clufters, 
There are two fpeeles of the falacia, the 
one with an undulated furface, about an 
inch and three quartersin length, and its 
thicknefs about an inch ; it cis largelt at 
the naked extremity, where Jt terminates 
in a rounded but not very thick end. 
The other is the fÍmoo:th and: oblong fa- 
lacta, of about two inches and a half 
long, and an inch and a half in di- 
ameter, Po 

SALAMANCA, a city of Spain in the 
province of Leon, fituated on the river 
Tormes: welt long, 6% 10!, north la- 
titude 417, 
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SALAMANCA is alío a city/of Mexico, in 


North-America, in the province of Ju- 
catan, fituated near the gulph of Hon- 


duras ; welt long, 93%, north lat, 172, 


15. | 
SALAM ANDER, /alamandra, im zoolo- 
gy, a name given by authors to feveral 

Species of the lizard kind; but the prin- 
cipal are two, the falamandra aquatica, 
the water-newt, and the lalamandra ter- 
reltris. See LACERTA and NEWT. 
The falamandra aquatica 1s the two- 
edged-tailed lizard, with four toes on the 
anterior, and five on the hinder, feet. 
It grows to about four inches. in Jength, 
and to the thickneís of a man's finger: 
the back is ofa deep Mining brown ; 
the belly ofa bright and gloffy yellow. 
The falamandra terreftris, or land fala- 
mander, is a fpecies of lizard, the tail of 
which is fhort, and its colour ofa fine 

black, marked with red [pots of a bright 
and fhining glolly appearance. 

SALAMANDER's BLOOD, among chemilts, 
denotes the redneís remaining in the re- 
ceiver after diftilling the fpirit of nitre. 
See the article NITRE, 

SALAMIS, an illand in the gulph of 
Engia, im european Durky, fituated in 
ealtlone, 349, north lat, 37% 32, being 

about fifiy miles in circumference. 

SALANKAMEN, a town of Sclavonia, 
fituated on the Danube, twenty miles 
north -weft of Belgrade. 

SALARY, Jalarium;, a recompence made 
to a perfon for his paíns or indultry about 
another perfon's buline(s, as in the cale 
of officers, e. ¿And 1t 1s generally 
taken for any wages, ftipend, or aliow-, 
ance.- : 


SALE, in general, fignifies the transfer= 


ring the property -of goods from one to 
another, upon fome valuable confidera- 
tion, as where ina bargaln one agrees to 
give another a certain lum of money for 
Such goods, and thereupon gives the lel- 
ler earnelt, which he accepts3 tliis 1s a 
perfect fale, and (hall bind the buyer and 
feller.. 
A. perfon may. at any time fell his ¡goods 
or chattels, even though he fears and 
knows of an execution againít him for 
debt, unleís there be á private trult be- 
tween the parties, and the writ of exe- 


cution 1s delivered to the Mentt, e. . 


Mind it is held that upon the fale of a 

horíe, or other bealt, 1t may not only 

¿ba detaived till the fame is paid for, but 

if fuch horle, Ec. happens to die, after 
VoL, IV, ' 


being fold, and before delivery, the fel- 
ler may have an aétion for the money 
agreed, the property being in the buyer, 
See BARGAIN, EARNEST, Ec, 

Where a perfon aftirms a particular thing 
fold to be ofa certain value, and at the 
fame time 1t is not, for this no aétion 
lies; but 1f he actually warrants the' 
fame, and this be not the cale after fale, 
1t will bear an aétion, as being part of 
the agreement. As to the fale of goods 


An falrs and markets, fee the articles 


FAIR and Marker, 


SALEM, a port town of New-England, a 


little north of Bolton, 


SALEP, in the materia medica, the root 


of a fpecies of orchis. See ORCHIS. 

Salep 1hould be chofen clean, firm and 
hard: it 1s very little liable either to 
decay or fophiftication, The people of 
the Ealt-Indies look upon falep to be one 
of the greatefl reltoratives and provoca= 
tives to venery in the whole vegetable 
world, The falep differs very little from 
the common orchis in virtue. lts ap- 
pearance is owing to the manner of pre- 
paring it, and confequently this may be 
done from the roots of orchis of our own 
growth. To prepare thele ip imitation 
of lalep, Mr. Geoftroy chole the largelft, 
fairelt, and plumpelt roots he could find; 
thele he nicely fkinned; then throwing 
them into cold water he fuffered them to 
macerate there for fome time : after this 
he lightly boiled them, and then taking 
them out of the water and draining them, 
he had them ftrung upon threads to be 
dried in a warm dry air: when the roots 
were thoroughly dried they were very 
tranfparent, and refembled pieces of tra- 
gacanth, and continued dry and hard, 
The roots thus prepared may be reduced 
to powder, which. will diffolve away in. 
boiling water, and a feruple of it will 
make a bafon full of ¡elly, in the manner 
of the turkióh falep. “Thisjelly isan ad- 


mirable medicine in all cales in which 


falep is prefcribed ; and the powder may 
be given with great (uccels n afles-milk 
for difleales ot the breaft. The falep 
which we receive from “Purky is always 
a traníparent root, of a whitifh or red- 
diíh colour, according to its different 
age, and is chiefly recommended in con- 


Sumptions, bilions dyfenteries and difor- 


ders of the brealt proceeding from an 
acrimony of the juices. 


SALERNO, a city and port-town of Italy, 


ip the kingdom, of Napies, and the 
16 M hither 
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hither principat, fituated on a bay of the 
tuícan-Su:a : ealt long. 157 20”, north 
lat. 40% 40?. : 
SALET, SALLET, or SALADE, in war, 
a light covering or armour for the head, 
“antiently worn by the light horle, only 


differing from the cafk in that it had no 


crelt, and was little more than a bare 


cap. 
SALIANT, in fortification, denotes pro- 
jeóting. There are two kinds ofangles, 
the one (alíant, which are thole that pre- 
fent their point outwards; the other re- 


entering, which have their points in- - 


wards. , Inftances of both kinds we 
have in tenailles and [tar-works, Ses 
the article AuGLE, Te, 

SALIANT, SALIENT, Or SAILLANT, 1n 
heraldry, is applied to a lion, or other 
bealt, when its fore-legs are raifed in a 


Jeaping pollure. See plate COXXXVI. : 


12. Ze 

A lion falisnt 15 that which is ereéted 
bend-ways, landing lo as that his right 
fore-foot is the dexter chief point, and 
his hinder left foot is the finilter bale 
point of the efcutcheon, by wbnich it is 


dilinguifhed from rampant. — See the. 


article RAMPANT. 

SALIC, or SALIQUE Law, lex falica, an 
antientand fundamental law of the king- 
dom of France, ufually fuppoled to lave 
been made by Pharamond, or at leaft by 
Clovis, in virtue whereof males are only 


to inherit. Du Haillan, after a critical : 


examination, declares it to have been an 
expedient of Philip the long, in 1316, 
for tse excluñor of the daughter of 
Lewis Hutin from inheriting the crown. 
Father Daniel, en the other hand, 
maintalns that it 1s quoted by authors 
more antient than Philip the long, and 


that Cloyis 18 the real author of it. 


This law has not any pariicular regard 
to the crown of France; 1t only imports, 
in general, that in falic land no part of 
the inheritance fhall fall to any female, 
but the whole to the male lex, By falic 
lands, or inheritances, were antiently 
denoted, among us, all lands, by what- 
ever tenure held, whether noble or bafe, 


from the fucceffion whereto women were ' 


excluded by the falic law; for they were 
by it admitted to inherit nothing but 


moveables and purchales wherever there 


were any males. 

SALICORNIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monandria-monogynia clals of plante, 
having no corolla ;. there is no pericar- 


" a 


pium, but the calyx becomes more ver, 
tricofe and contains a fingle leed. 

A decottion of the leaves of this plant ¡s 
very openine, prowokes urine and the 
menfes, accelerates the birth and fecun. 
dines, purges watry humours, whence 
¡tas of lervice in a dropfy. Its afhes are 
uled in making foap and glals: and be. 
ne infufed in water, cure the itch and 
all cutaneous dileafes, the part affeéted 
being wafhed therewith. 


SALI, in roman antiquity, priefts of Mars, 


whereof there were twelve, inftituted by. 


Numa, wearing painted particoloured 
garments and hish bonnets, with a feel. 
culrafle on the breaft. They were called 
lali from /alfare, to dance; becaufe, 
after aiílinge at facrifices, they went 
dancing about the Ítreets, with bucklers 
in the left hand, and a rod in the right, 
Itriking mufically on one another's buck. 
lers with their rods, and finging hymns 
in honour of the gods. In finging they 
had a peculiar antient fong, called Sali- 
are carmen; and after the ceremony they 
were entertained with a fealt. There 


e 


were two companies or colleges of the 


lalii; the antient one eftablifhed by Nu- 
ma,"called palatini;z the latrer by Tullus 
Holtilius, called collini and quirinales, 
Sextus Pompeius makes mention oflalian 
maids, virgines faliares, hired on pur- 
poíe, and joined with the falii, wearing 


a kind cf military garb, with high round. 


bonnets, like the lali, 


SALINA, antiently Salamis, a port=town 


of the ifland of Cyprus, fituated on the 


fouth fide of the iland, in eat long, 342 
30”, and north lat. 349 30/. 


SALINE, a name given toa preparation 


of fea-falt, procured from the froth of 
the (ea, hard :ned by the fun im hot coun- 
tries. It 15 called by fome authors pilas 
tro de Levante, and is ufed in- glals. 
making; and in the making the fne 
purple-colour from cochineal, by boil- 
ing itín a Ífmall quantity, with the bran 
and foenugreek, of which the magiltery 
is made for that purpole. 


SALINE is alío-the name given by authors 


to [prings of lalt-water, called by us falt- 
wells, falt-fprings, and brine-pits. 


mical writers, to expreís a coníftituent 
part of leveral mixt bodies, on which their 
exiftencein thatform depends; and which, 
though always exiltent in them, and al- 
ways leparable by art, is yet not percelv- 
able in many of them in the complex. 

| SALINE 


SALINE principle, a term uled, by the che- 


is 


1] 
Di 
l 
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CALINE earibs. The chemilts under this, 


asa general head, reckon all thofe faline .. 


and earthy fubltances, which are calcin- 
ed or burnt in the fires as all the kinds 
of lime, pot-afhes, foot, and the like; 

'thele being lo many mixtures of (alt and 

earth; and all (alts appearing to them, 
indeed, on 2 rigorous examination, to 
he only earths of diferent natures, which 
when reduced to a certain degree of .fub- 
tility or Énenefs of parts, Jo as perma- 
nently to diflolye in water, are then em- 

'phatically denominated Íalts. 

SALINS, a city of France, in the province 
ol Franche Comte, fituated in ealt long. 
5 50”, and north lat. 47%. 

SALISBURY, the capital city of Wilthire, 
fituated eighty miles welt of London, and 
thirty-fAve miles fouth-ealt of Briítol, 
lt fends two member to parliament. 

SALIVA, sPITTLE, a, thin pellucid hu- 

 mour, feparated from the arterial blood, 
hy theglands about the mouth and fauces, 
and conveyed, by proper falival duéls, 
into the mouth, for feveral ufes.: 
lt confilts of a great deal of water or 
phlegm, and a volatile falt, and fome add 


-afulphureous Ípirit; and is void both of 


talte and fmell. Its ufes are very great; 
¡it moiltens the throat, preferves 1t from 
the injuries of the air, and facilitates 
fpeech. Being mixed with alíiment, it 
renders fwallowing eafy, and afhiíis di- 


geltion by its aqueous, faline, and oily 


parts. Some Imagine it to do the office of 
a menftruum, by mixing the oily and 
aqueous parts of the food more intimate- 
ly, diffoving the faline parts, and procur- 
ing a fermentation in the ftomach: but 
Dr. Drake is of opinion, that were the fa- 
liva acrimonious enough for this purpofe, 
itmult greatly offend the ftomach, elpe= 
cially confidering the quantities of it that 
many [wallow, even upon an empty fto- 
mach. In hungry perfons, fays Boer- 
haave, 1t is fluid, acrid, and copioully 
difcharged; andin thofe who have fafted 
long, 1t is highly acrid, penetrating, 
and refolvent. In farinaceous and fuccu- 
lent vegetables, it not only produces a 
fermentation, but alfo augments one al- 
ready begun. Itis fwallowed not only 
by brutes, but by human creatures, in a 
found ftate, even when alleep. Too co- 


plous an evacuation of it, made volunta= 


rily, produces loís of appetite, bad di- 
gtltion, and an atrophy. By manduca- 
tion therefore the faliva is expreffed and 
accurately mixed with the attenuated 
food; which contributes, firft, to the 
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affimilation of the aliments to the nature 
of the body to be nourifhed: fecondly, 
to the due mixture of the oleous to the 
aqueous parts: thirdly, to the folution 
of the faline parts : fourtbly, to fermen= 


.tation: fiftbly, toa change of the talte 


and fmell of the aliments: fixthly, to an 
augmentation of the inteftine motion ;-fe- 
ventbly, to a momentaneous relief from 
hbunger; and, ejghthly, an application 
of the fapid parts, though infipid itfelf, 
See CHYLIFICATION, DIGESTION, Ec, 


SALIVAL, an epithetapplied to the glands 


and duéts which fupply and fecrete the 
faliva, See the articles GLAND, DUCT, 
and the preceding article. E 
Anatomilis commonly reckon three patr 
of lalival glands, viz. two parotides, 
two maxillares, and two fublinguales. 
See the articles PAROTIDES, Se. 


. Thefe indeed are the largelt, and furnióhi 


the greatelt quantities of faliva; but 
there are a great number of other lefler 
elands of the fame kind, which may be 
reckoned alfiflants, or lobílitutes to the 
former; all thefe may be determined [a- 
lival glandxs, and they may be enumerat=" 
ed in the following manner: the parotid 
glands, the maxillary glands, the fub- 


lingual glands, the glandule molares, 


buccales, labiales, the limguales, the 
amygdale, the palatine, the uvulares, 
the arytenoide*, and the glandula thy- 
roidza. es | 


With regard to the falival duéts, the 


molt noted of them is that of the paro- 


tides, produced by the union of a great 
number of fmall tubes, reprefenting fo 
many roots; 1t is called the duétus fte- 
nonis, or duétus fuperíor; 1t runs ob- 
liquely forwards, on the outlide of the 
malffeter, and then perforates the bucci- 
nator from without inward, oppofite the 
interítice between the fecond and third 
dentes molares, where the hole or orifice 
reprelents the Ípout of an ewer. The 
duét of the maxillary gland, called alfo 
the lower or inferior duét, and the duc- 
tus falivalis Whartoni, advances on the 
ide of the muículus geniogloflus along 
the inner part and fuperior edge of the 
elandula fublingualis to the frenum ok 
tongue, where it terminates by a fmall 
orifice, in form of a papilla. The glan- 


¿dule fublinguales fend out laterally feve- 


ral duéls, which open near the gums, by 
the fame number of orifices, all ranked 


in the fame line, but a fmall diftance 


from the frenum, and a little more back.- 


Ward. E 


16 M Extir- 


Sabio 
Extirpation of tbe SALIVAL glands, a me- 
thod which Heifter tells us he often has 
had recourle to, when thele glands have 
been violently [welled and feverely in- 
durated, even approaching to a carcino- 
matous nature, after they had been treat- 
ed by other phyficians with corrolives, 
—digeltives and other medicines. Th this 
operation the furgeon mult open the fkin 
above the tumour, with a longitudinal 


-Incilion, and carefully feparate the [chir= 


-—rhous glands from the contagious part 
with a knife, and atlalk from the arte- 
ries with which 1tis conneéted; then im- 
« mediately, whilít the blood ruíhes out 
in great abundance, the operator mult 
dip a ball of linen-rags in a ftyptic li- 
quor, and preís it upon the larger wound- 
- ed arteries; the remainder of the tavity 
of the wound mult be filled with ltraped 
“Jintand dry rags, and comprelled with 
the finger, and then a larger piece of 
puff*ball, with three or four thick com- 
—prefles mult be applied, fecuring the 
whole with a proper bandage. After the 
third or fourth day, the bandage and com- 
preís may be removed, and fo much of 
the puff-ball as is loofe, leaving every 
thins that bas a ftrong adheñon; then 
new comprelles, dipped:in warm fpirit of 
wine, or digeltive fomentations may be 
« direótly applied, and fecured with the 
—bandage, as before, but a little more re- 
laxed : the fecond and third drefings 
—mult be performed every other day, and 
the re(t muít be renewed every day, In 
all the dreffings 1t mu be oblerved, that 
none of the comprefles, puff=ball, or lint 
be removed, but whatare quite loofe : the 
wound may be cleaned by fome digeltive 
oimtment, and incarnated by a vulnerary 
ballam. Seethe article Wounb. : 
SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting 
of the flux of faliva, by means of medi- 
cines, moltly by mercury. The chiefufe 


of falivation is in dileafes belonging to. 


the glands, añd the membrana adipofa, 
and principally in the cure of the vene- 
real difeafe, though it is lfometimes alío 
ufed in epidemie difeafes, cutaneous dil> 
eales, Sc, whole criles tend that way. 
See the article Pox, te. Pd 
A. falivation is excited, according to 
. Boerhaave, 1. By walhing the mouth 
with certain liquors. 2. By the Now 
and protraóted maltication of fome vilcid 
matter, fuch as maltich, wax, and myrrh, 
elpecially 1f acrid fubítances are mixed 
with thefe, fuch as pillitory of Spain, 
—pyrethium, ginger, and pepper, 3. By 


[rasgo] 


drawing in to the mouth acrid and irritate 


mother of tliyme, 


“bones. 


SAL 


Ing vapours, fuch as thofe of tobacco, 
fage, rolemary, marjoram, thyme, and 
4. A falivatión “is 
excellenily excited by the action of fuch 
medicines as produce a gentle but long 
continued naufea, fuch as antimony nei- 
ther entirely fixed nor totally emetic, 
taken: with a finall quantity of common 
vitriol. 5. By fuch fubítances as totally 
diffolve all the parts of the blood, convert 
¡tinto lymph, and render it fit for a dif. 
charge by way of faliva; fuch as crude 
quick-hlver, cinnabar, a folution of 
quick-filver in aqua fortis, white precipi- 
tate, red precipitate, turbith mineral, and 
fublimate mercury diflolved: the attion 
of thofe medicines is promoted by warm 
fomentations applied to the head, neck, 
and face. An excefive (alivation is leflen- 


ed or ftopped, 1. Bya large and contt- 


nual ufe of mild and tepid drinks, fuch as 
decoétions of mallows and liquorice in 
milk and water. 2. By allaying the im- 
petus of the humours, by means of mild, 
oleous, and anodyne emulfions, with a 
proper addition of diacodium or opium. 


ind, 3. By makimg a revultion of the 


humours to other parts, efpecially that by 
ftool. But great caution is necellary, 
left the impetos of the moved matter, 
which in thís cafe is always acrid, Miould 
ruíh to other parts, and produce a greater 


— danger. 


The regular, fafelt, and moft commodi- 
ous method of falivation is by mercurius 
dulcis ix times fublimed, given inwardly 


-1n the milder pox, Ue. or by mercurial 


unétion, when the difeafe js got into the 
According to Turner, fificen 
grains of mercurius dulcis may be given 
1n a morning, anda like dofe at night, 
with elegtuary of fcordium. Aftertliree, 
four, or five days, with this management, 


the fauces are oblerved to inflame, the in- 


fide of the cheeks to tumify, the tongue 
to look white and foul, the gums to ftand 
out, the breath to Ítink, and the whole 


 3ofide of the movth to appear fhining and 


lie in furrows as if parboiled. The pa- 
tient now refufes nourifhment, while all 
parts of his chapsare lo fwelled and fore 
that he cannot chew any folid food, but 
1s forced to take liguids and the fofter ali- 


ments. They are now frequently fick, 


and throw up a thin phleem. Thein- 
fide of the mouth thus begmning to be 
whealed, will foon be ulcerated, efpeci- 
ally about the falival glands, which emp* 
ty Mhemfelves thereinto.s Now it may be 

proper 





SANT 
“proper to defift a day or two, to oblerve 
the increafe of the ulcers, what floughs 
are like to be raifed, and what their depth 
“and dimenfions are like to prove, from 
which a near conjeéture may be made of 


she duration as well as quántity of the 


“fpitting now begun, and the confiftence 
of the drilling lympha. “The falivation 
thus begun, the patientis to be lometimes 
refrefhed by a little mulled wine. Let 
his diet be mall chicken-broth, water- 
sruel, and panadaz his drink fmall fack- 
whey, or pollet-drink, and a draught of 
good fmall beer, with a toaft, between 


—whiles; and in cale of gripes or a loole- 


nels, the white decoétion. gate 
Thus, after fome days relpite, 1f the pa- 
tientis hearty, his chaps but little fwelled 
on the outfide, and as little fore within, 
the ulcers not increafing, and the fux 
inconfiderable, you may give one féruple 
of mercurius dulcis in elefluary of fcor- 
dium at going to relt, repeating 1t two 
or three days following, as you find oc- 
cafionz cor you may vomit him with eight 
or ten grains ef turpeth mineral, in con- 
-ferve of rofes: butif the falivation cannot 
be raifed to any quantity, you mult for- 
bear, and purgeit off, and give calomel 
once or twice a week, and purge lt offthe 
nextday, ortwo days after. When the 
-fpitting goes well forward, it may be left 
to take its courfe, till it decline of 1tfelf, 
which, in proportion to the ulcers and 
thickneís of the floughs about the mouth, 
may happen at the end of twenty-one 
days, or a month from its firftrifing; 
that is, from the time of fpitting a pint 
and a half a day, till it come to three 
pints or even five pints in twenty-four 
hours, then itgradually goes off again. 
In the more ftubborn and rebellious pox, 
Efe, attended with grievous fymptoms, 
fuch as rotten bones, Ec. and the patient 
has been ufed to mercurials, or faliyated 
before, then the cure mult be attempted 
with falivation by unétion. “To this end 
mix an ounce of quickfhilver with three 
ounces of axungula, of which an eighth 
part is to be uled night and morning, 
Jetting the patient rub it with his own 
hands gently by the fire, beginning with 


his ancles, up to his fhins and knees, all. 


round his joints, and fo to his thighs, 
which are prefently after to be covered 
with yarn-ftockingsand flannel-drawers; 
then let him ufe tbe remainder of his 
el-hth part about his elbows and fhoul- 


 ders, wiping his hands clean about the 


glands of his arm-pits, or thole cf his 
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groin.: his body, during the unálion, 
fhould be fereened from the cold with a 
blanket hung behind him, and then be 
wrapped up in warm flannel, thatis, a 


Mannel-fhirt, waificoat, drawers, cap, 
and muffler. 
. inthe former way, to defend the patient 


And the fame is requiíite 


from the cold air, The weak need only 


to anoint once a day; but thofe that are 


ftrong, may take a fourth part of the 
ointment, and rub 1t 1n at once every 
night; after which let him get between 
fannel-fheets or blankets, difpofing him 
toa gentle breathing fweat with a draught 
of warm pollet, Imace-ale, or if very 
feeble, with a cup of mulled wine, 1£, 
when the ointment is diyided into four 
parts, after the third unétion, the pati- 
ent begins to complain of his chaps, you 
may ftay a day or two before you pro- 


_ceed farther; the fame when gripes! or 


bloody ítools approach. On the other 


hand, if an ounce or an ounce and 'an 


half of quickfilver willnot do, give the 
turpeth, as before direéted : and if the 
Ipitting declines too fuddenly, give a 
fcruple of calomel every day, for two or 


three times, as you fee occafioh. When - 


the falivation is going off, the patient 
may be purged with two or three ounces 
of the common infufion of fenna, and 
one ounce of the fyrup of buckthorn. 

For the feveral difeales that fuperyene a 


falivation, fee each of them feparately 


treated of, under their feveral heads. 

To prevent the jaws from being locked 
up, Itis necellary to ule a bit of ftick, 
covered with a foft rag, to be held be- 
tween his backward teeth; and if there 


fhould happen an adhefion of the infide" 


of the cheek to the gum, the fame is to 


be carefully divided, Tf, during the: 


falivation, a blood-veflel burít open, it 
isto be clofed up with a little pellet, 
coyered with powder of alum or vitriol, 


and dipped in the tinétura ftyptica: ifit. 


happens from the feparation of floughs 


- from the fides of the cheeks, a little oxy- 


crate held in the mouth will do the 
bufineís. If the patient has been with- 
out a ftool for fome time, give him an 


emollient clyfter of warm milk, fugar, 
and oil: and if the fauces ihould lud- 


denly tumify, fo as to endanger a fufo- 
cation, the molt certain relief 15 to bring 
the humours downwards by fharp clyfters 
and cathartics. ? 

The patient fhould be prepared for a (a- 


livation by a lenitive purge or two; and: 


if plethoric, he fhould bleed; likewile 
| bathing 


P 
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bathing 1n water warm,-for fome hot, 
lean, emaciated people, bas been found 
of [ervide, Women fhould be laid-down 
pe after their menítrual flux is over. 
emperate weather is the molt fujtable, 
SALIX, the WILLOW, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the dioecia-diandria clafs of 
plants, baving no flower-petals ; the nec- 
tarium is a very fimall, cylindric, trun- 
cated, melliferous gland, in the center of 
the flowerz the common amentum is 
oblong, and every where imbricated with 
oblong, plane, and patent /quamme, 
confifting of a fingle flower; the fruit is 
an ovato-fubulated capfule, formed of 
two valyes, and containing only one cell, 
in which there are leveral very (mall oval 
feeds, crowned with down, | 
The leaves of the willow are a very grate- 
ful food to cattles a decoétion of them is 
very good in 2 heemoptoe; and a clyfter 

35 prepared of the fame, fora dyfentery., 

Externally they are of fervice in haths 

for the feet, in order to procure (leep, 

and cool the heat of fevers 3 the bark has 

the like virtues; and befides, the ahes 

thereof are reekoned effeétual for extir- 
: pating warts and corns, 

SALEE, a port-town of the empire of 
Morocco, 1n the kingdom of Fez, fituat- 
ed on the coaft of the Atlantic ocean: 
welt long, 7”, and north lat. 341, 

SALLET, or SALLaDb, e difh of eatable 
herbs, ordinarily accompanying roaft 
meat, compoled chiefly of crude freíh 
herbage, feafoned with falt, oil, and vi- 

— negar: fome add multard, hard eggs, 
and fugar; others pepper; and others 
fpices, with orange-peel, (affron, Le. 
The principal (allet-herbs, and. thole 
which ordinarily make the bafis of 
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nus of the malacopterygious clas of 
hífhes, baving large, Sharp, and ftrong 
teeth in both jaws, and on the palate, 
tongue, and fauces; the back-fin is pla= 
ced nearer the head of the fih than the 
ventral ones; the body is, in molt cf the 
Species, variegated with Ípots; and the 


branchioftege membrane contains ten, fa 


eleven, or twelve bones. The feveral 
Species of this fíh are the common (al. 
mon, the trout, the red charr, Ec, See 
the article Trour, Te. 

The common lalmo, or falmon, with the 
roltrum extending beyond the lower jaw, 
1s an inhabitant both of the fea and ri- 


vers; the head is Ímall in proportion to 


the body ; the eyes are round, and their 
iris o£ a filvery colour, with a faint ad- 
mixture of green; the pupil is black; 
the covering of the gills is of a filverg 
colour, and are compoled of two, or ra- 
ther of four bony laminze, and of twelve 
broad and fomewhat crooked bones, con- 
neéted by a membrane; there are fome 
irregular black fpots on them; the late- 
ral line is, very firaight; the fcales are 
moderately large, and placed in an im. 
bricated manner; there 15.2 fingle feries 
ot teeth in the upper and under jaw; 
there are two more teeth jn the upper 
than the lower jaw; at the fides of the pa- 
late there are two leries of teeth ía longi- 
tudinal lines; the palate itíelfis entirely 
Ímootb, but deep in the fauces; the 
tongue isthick, and bas on ita few fharp 
teeth; there are two fns on the back, ihe 
one having fifteen rays, and the other 
none at all, 


ALON, or SALOON, in architeéture, a 


very lofty fpacious hall, vaulted at top, 


- and fometimes comprehending two lto- 


our fallets, are lettuce, celeri, endive, 


crefles, raddifh and rape; to which are 
fometimes added purílane, fpinnach, for- 
rel, tarragon, burnet, corn-fallet, and 
chervil, 


SALLY, in architeéture, is what we more 


ufually call projeóture. See the article 
PROJECTURE. di 
SALLY, in the military art, the ¡fiuing out 
of the beheged, from their town or fort, 
and falling upon the belegers in their 
works, in order to cut them of, na:l 
their cannon, hinder the progreís of their 
approaches, deltroy their works, Ec. 
- SALM, a town of Germany, in the dutchy 
of Lorrain, forty=five miles louth-eaít of 
. Nancy. 
SALMO, SALMON, in ichthyology, 3 ge- 


SALON is alío the name of a town of Pro-. 


ries 01 ranges of windows. The lfalon is 
a grand room im the middle of a build- 
ing, or at the head ofa gallery, Ec. Ls 


faces or fides cught all to have a fymme-- 


try with each other; and as it ulually 
takes up the height of two ftorfes, its 
ceiling, as Daviler obíerves, Mould be 
with a moderate fweep,  Salons are fre- 
quently built [quare, and fometimes 0c- 
togonal, el 


vence, In France, twenty -four miles fouth- 
well of Marfeilles, 


SALONA, a port-town of Dalmatia, fub- 


jeét to Venice: eaft long. 187, nosth lat. 


A 


Y 15 2 
SALONICHI, a city and port-town of 


Macedon, in Tuiky, antiently. called, 
| 20 Thella- 


S.A L 

<"Thellalonica, two hundred and fixty 

miles welt of Conftantinople: ealt long. 
247, north lat. 417. 

SsALPA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of the 
fparus, with-eleven parallel longitudinal 
yellow lines on each ide. See SPARUS. 

SALSETTE, an ifland on the weltern 

+ coalt of the hither India, feparated from 
that of Bombay by a narrow channel; 
itbelongs to the Portuguefe, and is twen- 
ty miles long, and feventeen broad, 

SALSES, a town of Rouílillon, ten miles 
north of Perpignan, and fubjeét to France. 


SALSOLA, in botany, the name by which . 


Linnzus calls the kali of other botaniíts, 
See the article KLALI. 


SALSONNA, a town of Catalonia, in: 


Spain, forty-fix miles north-welt of Bar- 
celona, 

SALT, fal, in natural hiftory, the name of 
a leriés or fubdivilion of follils, naturally 
and efflentially imple, not inflamuable, 
and foluble 1n water. ./ 

Dr. Shaw defines falt to be a (fubítance 
that readily diflolves in water, taítes 


harp or pungent upon the tongue, and . 


has a great dilpolition to unite with earth, 
fo as to appear in a folid forim3 as in 
common falt, alum, Tc. 
Salts then are foffile bodies, friable, pel- 
Jucid, not inflammable, but fuíible hy 
fire, and congealing again in the cold; 
foluble in water, [o as to dilappear in it, 
naturally concreting into regularly figur- 
ed cryftals, and impreffing a fenfation uf 
acrimony on the tongue. “Thele are the 
charaéters and qualities common to all 
lalts, and to no other bodies: and thele 
they always manifeft when pure and 
—freed from heterogenecus fubltances; but 
in the fate io which they are naturally 


found in the earth, thoueh they have 


that in their talte alone which may fufh- 
ciently diftinguifh them, yet they do not 
exhibit all their genuine characters; 
lome of them being found folid and 
pure, either within the earth or on its 
furface, but comnmmonly without their pro- 
per form3 others 'emhodied in earths 
and (tones, as the particles or metals in 


their ores; and others in a fluid ltate 


fulpended 1n waters. 

Of the foffils of this clafe, nature there- 
foreaffords us three diltinét orders, and 
úundec thole they are dittinguifhable into 
five genera. The falis-of the firít order 
are ibofe found native and pure, either 
m the earth or witheut 1ts furface, and 
exhibiting all other natural charaéters, 
though often without their proper form. 
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Of the fecond, are thofe found notna- 
tive, but in form of ores, never pure, but 
diltinguifhable by their talte, and im- 
merfed in and'blended with the conítitu- 
ent matter of earths and ftones in ex- 
tremely fmall particles, And of the 
third are thole naturally found fufpended 
in waters, and in a fluid form, but ready 
to allume their proper figures on the eva- 
poration of a part of that water. 


Of the firft of thele orders are the com- 


mon alimentary falt or muría, and the 
natrum or nitre of the antients; of the 
fecond are alum and nitrez and of the 
third are borax and halcryprium, an al- 
kaline falt hid in the chalybeate watersa 


See the articles NATRUM, ALUM, Ni=. 


TRE, BORAX, and HaLCRYPTIUM. 

ÁAlimentary falt, or muria, 15 found 
under a great variety of forms in its dife 
ferent ftates; but is immediately diítin= 
guihed by applying ¡t to the tongue, 


and always affumes a cubic, pyramidal, 


or parallelopiped figure after folution, 
and a regular cryftallization, It is fuí 
tained in valt quantities in a liquid form 


among [ea-water, and thatof (alt fpringsz 


but is alío found folid in the bowels of 
the searthin valt malles, which are either 
of 2 fine pellucid ftruéture, and called 
fal-gemz or varioufly debaled and Ítriata 
ed, relembling the fibrofe talcs, and is 
the fal ammoniac of the antients, Seethe 
article AMMONIAC. 

But in which ever of theíe forms this 
falt is found, it affords the fame cryftals 


-on evaporation: thefe, according to the 


degree of heat uled- in the evaporation, 


are either pyramidal, cubic, or parallelo- 


piped. All thele falts are foluble in 
water, but they require different quan= 
tities of it to dilTove them, and this makes 
one of their criterions. This falt rea 
quires tbhrice and one [eventh part its own 


quantily of water, to make a perfeót fo- 


Jution. | 
The lea water, in different parts of the 


world, is very differently fated with it, 


fome parts containing twice as much as 


others. Butthat of tue falt (prings is 


always much more falted with 1t, than 
the ftrongelt of the lea-water : in lome: 
places itis found loaded with nearly as 


much as 1t could be made to contain, 


fome Íprings ylelding a brine that af. 
fords near a quarter of a pound of (alt, 
from the pound weight of this liquor, 


and many of them being fa ftrohgly im- 
- pregñated, that -1he workmen are oblig- 


ed to ler thémedown or lower them, by 
E Mixing 
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to be boiled for the falt: the common run 
Of fea-water does not hold fo much as 
one fourth part of this quantity, fome not 
one eighth of it, | p 

The falt produced from the fea-water of 
all the parts of the world, ¡and fran the 
brine of all the Íprings of the world, is 
abíolutely the fame; but differs in 
ftrength, and lome other qualities, ac- 
eordins to the operation by which it is 
made. In general, the quicker the li- 
-guor is evaporated, the weaker is the falt ; 
the more time 15 employed in the procels, 
the ftronger. This is not wonderful, 


when we confider, that, over a gentle - 


heat, water alone, or almoftalone, evapo- 
rates from the liquor, buf, overa more 
wiolent fire, a part of the [trength or acid 
Of the falt is raifed with 1t. 

It is upon this principle, and owing to 
this caufe, that we find the falt of our 
dalt fprings, which is ufually fold us un- 
“der the name of bafíket-falt, the weakelt 
ofall. It is not that there is any dif- 
ference in the waters from which theíe 


feveral kinds of falt are produced, that . 


they appear to us in different degrees of 
ftrength, but that the people who work 
the brine-pits, make the falt with lels ex- 
pence of the workman's time; that the 
fea-lalt is formed over fomewhat fNower 
Fires, and that the bay felt is made only 
by the fun's heat, where the proceís_ is 


wery long, and the heat very moderate, - 


'and the falt is found ftrong in proportion. 
This is lo indifputable a truth, that once 
every week, a very ftrong falt, little in- 
—ferior to bay-faltin that quality, 15 made 
at the brine pit works, where the com- 
mon run of the falt is the weakelt in 
the world. The liquor is the fame in 
this cafe, but the workmen who do not 
work on Sundays, leave a pan full to 
evaporate [lowly over the fire, which they 


prepare on the Saturday night, and the 


moderate heat and length of time under 
which this weekly parcel of falt is made, 
render it very different from the common 
falt of the works, both in form.and qua- 
Jities : 1tis found to be made up of large 
and hard grains, inftead of the finall 
sand foft ones of the common kind, and 
js valtly fuperior to it in (trength. ) 

“This circumitance, overlooked by the 


workmen, and even by their malters too, 
for many years, gave the hint to Mr. 


Lownds, and afterwards to the very in- 
genious Dr. Browning, author of an 
9 
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excellent treatife on this fubjeét, to pro. 
pofé to the government a new method of 


making a ftrong falt fit for all the pur- 
-poles for which they. buy it-of our nelgh. 


bours, only by'a new, thatis, a flower 
way of working our own brines, The 
latter of thele gentlemen has proved, ¡n- 
conteltably, that we may, if wewill en. 
courage proper manufaétures, have com- 


mon falt of every kind made at home, 


equal in trength, and equally fit for all 


-purpoles, with the (alt of any part of the 
- world, 


After thele accounts of the muria or 
common falt under its different forms, 
and as exprefled by different mames, it 
remains to treat of its qualities and vir- 
tues in general. 

It refolves fpontaneoufly in the air, but 
this in different times, according to the 


dampnels or drineís of that element, and 


according to its own laxer or firmer fruc- 
ture. The coarler falts diffolye fooner 
than tbe finer, and there are even fome 
pieces of fal gemme lo firm, that they 


are Ícarce to be atall affeéted, even on 


thérr fúrface, by the moifteít common 
alr, 


Common falt, added to aqua fortis, en 


ables it to diflolve gold, making it into 


- what is called aqua regia; by diftilla- 
tion it yields a ftrong and acid fpirit ; it 


1s the molt, of all fubítances, endued 
with keeping animal bodies from putre- 
faótion, and it alío preferves vegetables 
in the fame manner in long digeltions, 
In medicine, 1t 1s a common ingredient 


in clyfters, and [erves to foften and bring 
away indurated feeces, Suppolitories are 


alío made of a mixture of 1t with honey, 


and are put up the fundament, to pro- 


mote a tendency to defuétions, Aloes 
and colocynth are fometimes added on 
thefe occalions, when there is required 
more power in the medicine, In apo: 
pleétic cafes, it is generally an ingredient 


“among the ftimulating things adminil- ' 


tered in clyfters; only it is necellary to 
have this caution, that if there appear 
realon to fufpeét an inflammation of the 


inteltines, or but a tendency to it, every 


thing of this kind 15 to be avoided. . 

Common (alt that has not been expoled 
to the fire, makes no change in the colour 
of fyrupof violetsz 1t does mot make any 


effervelcence with oil of tartar, nor does 
It make lime-water turbid, but added to 
fpirit ot [al armoniac, 1t ,manifelts. fome 
figns of a latent acidity, by rendering 1t' 


cloudy; onthecontrarys alfo, 1t mani- 
Ñ felis 
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felis fomething of an alkaline nature, by 
yendering a folution'of mercury whitifh ; 
únd it railes an effervelcence with oil of 
vitriol, attended with heat, 
On folution in water, common falt ma- 
'nifelts allo two very different principles 
after evaporation. When reduced to a 
proper confiftence, that is, when the 
quantity of. water is not more than as 
three to one:to that of the falt, a part of 
it concretes into grains of falt of the or- 
o dinary Kind; but there remains yet in 
the liquor, after all that can be feparated 
this way has been procured, a ftrong tafte 
of a faline nature: the falt that oives 1t 
this, will never be brought to cryltallize, 
but muít be feparated by evaporating all 
the liquor away; it 15 then found to be 
of an alkaline nature, aÑuming no re- 
gular form in its cryftals, and eafily im- 
bibing the humidity of the air, and run= 
«ning into a liquor with it. 
The baís of lea-(alt, therefore, 15 a mi. 
neral alkali, which is fo intimately blend - 
ed with 1ts peculiar acid, that the latter 
has Ícarce any power of exerting ¡tlelf. 
The acid, drawn by diftillation from 
fea-(alt, turns the fyrup of violets red, and 
ferments vehemently, though without 
hieat, with oil of tartar, butitdoes not 
heat on being poured iñto lime-water, 
This Ípiritis the only one that can be 
properly called a folvent for gold and 
for tin, but ilversand lead refift it. The 
acids of nitre and vitriol, alfo, obtain the 
fame qualities on being mixed with it, 
and become aque regales. 1f this acid 
be perfectly faturated with falt of tartar, 
cryftals.of the form and qualities of thofe 
'wf common falt may be obtained from 
«¿he mixture; thelfe cryftals are called 
regenerated fea-lalt, and ferve to prove 
what we oblerved above, that an alkali 
is the balis of lea-falt, and that more al- 
kalies than one may (erye to that purpofe 
with the peculiar acid, which is the eflen- 
tial part of this (ale, 
Phyficians are of opinion, that fea-falt 
has the fame effeéts in the human body 
that 1t has out of it, in checking fer- 
mentation, and preventing putrefaétión 3 
they therefore elteem:it of good ule mix- 
ed with the generality of our foods in the 
ftomach': they are of opinion alío, that 
dt carriles lts effeét into the blood, and 
has the qualities of a moderate drier, de- 
tergentand attenuanr, added to thofe of 
a ftimulant, which common reaflon de- 
clares it to be. Hence may be deduced 
all the virtues attributed to falt, as an: 
VoL. IV. 
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aperient, ftomachic, or warming medi- 
cine, and a provocative to venery; but 
in what degree it poffelles all thele qua- 
lities, we are, by its univeríal u/e in 
foods, prevented from. being able to de- 
termine. Van Helmont recommends it 
asa good prelervative againít the ftone 
and gravel: he has been [leverely cen- 
fured for this by others, who are of opi- 
nion, that all falted foods, fichas falt 
beef, and the like, are very bad in thofe 
cafes: but botl parties may «be in the 
right; forthereis a great deal of differ-- 
ence between common /alt eaten with the 
freíh juices of our food, and the brine and 
pickle into which 3t runs in the time of 
1ts being left upon the meat preferved by 
It. Salt is very properly put into the 


- moutbhs of people in apopleétic fits, as it 


not only irritates but attenuates the 
juices there, and promotes a difcharge of 
them; andin a pally which affeéts the 
tongue, a fage-leaf, bruifed and covered 
with falt, bas been a famous remedy 
among the good women, and not without 
realon. | 1 Te : 

Mixed with bran, and heated in a can. 


vas bag, 1t 18 recommended to be applied 


externally to the head in head“achs, ari- 


fing from a moilt caule, and in defluxions; 


and wefind the old phyficians very ftre= 
nuou(ly recommending a cataplafm made 
of the fame ingredients for pains. 


Methods 0f making alimentary SAL'T 'are 


thele, 1, By the evaporation of the 
fun's rays: this is the molt ealy and 
fimple method of all, when-the waters 
of ponds and lakes, whether natural or 
artificial, impregnated with falt, being 
wholly exhaled by the force of the fun 
and als, the falte is left concreted into a 
Hard cruft.at the bottom of the lake, and 
is what commonly goes by the name of 
bay-falt; the cryftals of which differ in 
fize, according to the different degrees 
of heat, and the time it lies in the pits. 
All bay-lalt has fome mud, lime, or the 
like, In the making, and fome kinds are 
mixed with. the bittern-falt, or what is: 
called Epfom (alt; they are all more 
white while dry, and more pellucid when 
moift, and they differ in colour, accord- 
ing to the earth which makes the bot- 
toms of the pits. Thus fome of the 
french bay-falt is grey, fome reddiíh, 
and fome white, according as a blue. 
clay has lined the pits, or a red. or white 
one. Some kinds have an agrecable 
Imell in large heaps; fuch are the Por- 
tugal, and the Hampíhire bay-falis; and 
0-1 | this. 
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(his feems owing to the fea-water they 
were made from, having a bituminous 
matter in it. Te differs allo greatly in 
talte, according to the various foreign 
inixtures lt contaimsz and it will often 
alter in tale, and other qualities, by 
long keeping; for, in general, 115 much 
fitter for ufe, after it has been kept fome 
time in a dry place, than when it is firít 
imade.* pS: 

2. By boiling or coction 5 the moft con- 
venient works for which procels are con- 
—Mruéted in: the following manner: the 
faltern or boiling houfe, is ereóted near 
the fea-hore, and 1s furnifhed with a 
furnace, and one or two large pans, 
which are commonly made of jron -plates, 
¿Joined Fogether with nails, and thejoints 
filled with a ftrong cement; and the bot- 
toms of the pans are prevented from 
bending down, by being fupported by 
ftrong 1ron-bars. 

The falt-pan being filled with fea-water, 
a ftrong fice of pit-coal is lighted in the 
- furnace, and then, for a pan which con- 
tains about fourteen hundred gallons, 
the falt-boiler takes £he whites of three 
eggs, and incorporates them all with two 
or three gallons of" fea-water, which he 
pours into the falt-pan, while the water 
contained therein is only lukewarm, and 
mixes this with the reft by kirring it 
about with a rake. In many places they 
ufe, inftead of esgs, the blood of heep 
or oxento clarify the lea-water; and ín 
Scotland they do not give themíelves the 
trouble to clarify itatall, ¿Asthe water 
heats, there arifes a black trothy fcum 
ppon jt, which. is to be taken off with 
wooden fkimmers, After this the water 
appears perfeélly clear, and by boiling 
3t brifk!y about foyr lioyrs, a pan loaded 
in the common way, that 1s about ffteen 
inclies deep, will begin to form cryftals 
upon jts lurface. “The pan 1s then fill- 


ed up a fecond time with frefh fea-. 


water; and about the time when' it is 
half filled, the fcratch-pans are taken 
gut and emptied of a white powder, 
Jeeming a kind of calcarioys earth, which 
feparates itlelf from the fea -waer, during 
jts boiling, before the falt begins to (boot. 
Wen thefe have been emptied, they are 
again put into their places, wlkere they 
are afrerwards filled again. This pow-= 
der being violently agitated by the boil- 
ing liquor, does not fublide till ít comes 
to the corners of the pan, where the mo- 
fion of the mals is fimaller, and it there 
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falls into thefe pans placed on purpole to 
receive lt. A 

The fecond filling of the pan is boiled 

down after clarifying in the fame man» 
ner as the firít, and lo a third and a 
fourth; but in the evaporation of the 
fourth, when the cryftals beein to form 
themfelves, they flacken the fire, and on- 
ly keep the liquor.fimmermg. In this 
heat they keep it all the «while that the 
faltis granulating, which is nine or ten 
hours. The granules or cryftals all fall 
to the bottom of the pan; and when the 
water 1s almoft all evaporated, and the 
falt lies nearly dry at the bottom, they 


rake it all together into a long heap on 
one fide of the pan, where it lies a while 


to drain from the brine, and then'is put 
into barrows and carried lo the ftore. 
houfe, and delivered into the cuftody of 
his majelty's officers. In this/mannep 
the whole procels is ufually performed 
in twenty-four hours, the falt being com- 
monly drawn out every morning. This 
is the method in molt of our falt-works, 
but in fome they fill the pan feven times 
before they boil up the falt, and fo take 
it out but once in two days, or five times 
in a fortnight. In the common way of 
four boilings, a pan of the ulual fze, 
containing one thouland three hundred 
gallons, they draw from fifteen to twenty 
bufhels of lalt every day, each bufhel 
welghing ffty-fix pounds. 

When the falt is carried into the ftore- 
houfe, It 15 put into drabs, which are 
partitions, like ftalls for horfes, lined af 
three fides, and the bottom with boards, 
and having a flidine board on the fore- 
fide to draw up on occafion, The bots 
toms are made fhelving, being higheft 
at the back, and gradually inclining for- 
ward¿ by this means the brine remain- 
ing among the falt, eafily feparates and 
runs from it, and the falt in three or four 
days becomes fufficiently dry; in fome 
places they ufe cribs and barrows, which 
are long and conic wicker-baíkets, for 
this purpole; and in fome places wooden 
troughs with holes in the bottom. - The 
faline liquor «which remains from the 
making of lalt, is what-is called bittern» 
See the article BITTERN. | 
Much in the fame manner 19 the falt ob- 
tained from the brine of falt fprings, 
pits, Sc. White falt is prepared from 
lea-water, or ¡any other kind of falt- 
water, firlt heightened into a ftrong brine 
by the heatof the fun, and the o 


SA 
of the air. Itmay alío be prepared from 
a ftrong brine, orlixivium, drawn from 
earths, ltones, orfands, fltongly impreg- 
nated with common falt. 1 
falt is that obtained by diffolving fofil 
or rock-falt in falt of frefh water, and 
afterwards boiling the folution. Amd, 
Jaltly, falt upon faltis made from bay- 
falt diffolved in fea-water, or other wa- 
ter, and boiled to a white falt. 

Preparations of common SALT, in ufe in 
the íhops, are, 1. Decrepitated falt, thus 
made: puta quantity offaltin an earthen 
veflel capable -of bearing the action of 
the fire, cover it with a lid, and fet 


it on a moderately ftrong charcoal fire, - 


heaping up tlie coals aboutit as high ás 
the falt reaches withinz let the lid be 
taken off at times, and the matter ftir- 
red well about with an iron-fpatula. It 
will make a violent crackling for a long 
time, but at length the noile will ceale, 
and the falt be reduced to a dry powder; 
this is decrepitated falt. It is ufed in the 
cementation of metals, 19 many other 
chemical and metallurgical operations, 
and in diltilling the acid fpirit from the 
falty much trouble and time being faved 
by this previous calcination, though none 


ef the fpirit will be diffipated by it. 2. > 


The acid fpirit of fea-falt, which may 
be diftilled by the retort, by mixing two 
parts of pipe-clay, or the like earth, 
with one part of decrepitated falt; form- 
mg the whole into balls with water, and 
diftilling thele after they are dried, in a 
reverberatory furnace, with a coated re- 
tortand a large receiver. Another me- 
thod of obtaining this fpiritis this: take 
fea-falt and oil of vitriol, of each ar 
«equal quantity; of common water, a 
fourth part of the weight of the whole: 
mix the water and the oil of vitriol toge- 
ther, in an earthen veffel; then pour 
them into a retort, and add to them the 
(alt by fmall quantities at a time: fiton 
a receiver, and diltil the fpirit by a fire, 
gentle at firít, but afterwards railed to 
a confiderable ftrength. The mixture of 
theíe ingredients Mould be made under 
a chimney, and the vapours carefully 
avoided, as being of the molt fatal fuf- 
focating kind. This fpirit is ufed ín 
many metallurgic operations. 3. The 
fweet Ipirit of lalts made thus: mix to- 
gether three parts of reétified fpirit of 
wine, and one part of fpirit of laltz let 
them fland ih digeltion three weeks or a 
month, in a tall matraís, The mixture 
will in this time acquire a: very ftagrant 
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(mell, and is to be preferved for ufe, > Té 


is given in the fáme cafes with the fwéet 


Spirit of nitre, and prototes the dil£ 
charges by urine, and therefore is good 
in thie gravel and dropfies: 1t is alío re- 
commended in malighant fevers and her- 
nias 5 1ts dole beimg from five to fifteen 


"drops, in any convenient vehicle, 5, 


Glauber's falt, a very cheap cathartic or 
purging lalt, See GLAUBER'S SALT. 


SALT, in chemiltry; makes one of the leada 


ing and moft active principles; or ele= 
ments, procurable from mixt bodies. See 
PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT. ei. 
There are three kinds thus obtained, two 
whereof are volatile, and the third Áxed:; 
The volatile, are acrid and urinous (alts ; 
the fixed, lixivious, or thole drawn from 
afhes: the urinous and Jixivious falts 
are alío called alkalies, or alkalious falts ¿ 
the former being volatile, and the latter 
fixed. We do not know the preciíe 
figure of each of thele falts; but ta 
judge of them by their effeéts, acid falts 
Mhould feeinm to be' pointed, and thole 
points tipped with fulphureous matter: 
wliereas the: urinous and lixiviots falts 
feem to Le like a fponge, containing a 
part of the acid, and a little fetid oil. See 
ÁAciD, ALKALI, and LIxIvIOUSs. 


Acid falts are: ranged, by Hombers, 


under three clafles, vz. fuch as contaiñ 
án animal or vegetable fulphur; as all 


the acids diftilled from plants, fruits, 


woods, e. and [pirit of nitre: fuch as 
contain a bituminóous fulphur, to which be- 
long the acids of vitriol, common fulphur, 
and alum: and fuch as contain a more 
fixed mineral fulphor; astheacids drawn 
from the fea-falt, and (al gem. Thofe of 
the firlt clafs act more fwiftly than fhofe 
of the others, and thole of the fecond are 


the lealt nimble, Acid falts, joimed 


with Jixivious ones, compofe mixed or. 
intermediate falts: thus, Spirit df nitres 
with falt of tartar, produce a true [alt= 
petre; fpiritof falt, with faltof tartar, 
produce true common (alt; and fpirit of 
vitriol, with falt o£ tartar, produce trué 
vitriol; which are all mixed or intera 
mediate falts, £, e. partiy fixed and park- 
Jy vulatile, the ingredients (till retaimming 
their original natures: Acids, joined 
with urinous falts, compofe añotlier 131€ 
talled ammoniac lalte, which are alwajs 
volatile. e | 

In all nativa falts, both fo(fil, vegetable, 
aúd' animal, after the violence of the 
fire has feparated all the volatile parte, 
there ftill remains a fixed (lalt, to be 
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drawn from the fozces by lotion, or lixi- 
viation; hence called a lixivious (alt, 
which is no other but the relics of the 
acid falts, that the fire was.not able to 
feparate from. the earth of the mixed 
body, but may be feparated ¡by diffolving 
them in common water. The talte of 
thele lixivious lalts is very different, ac: 
cording to tbe quantity of the acids (till 
remajning after .calcination; part of 


which is (till capable of being volatilized. 


by a more intenfe heat, or by diffolution, 
digeltion, filtration, and evaporation fre- 


quently repeated; or, by adding. lome 


urimous Íalt, to ablorb the fame. 
We have three forts of urinous falts, viz, 
that of plants or animals, which is the 
fame; thefecond is foffil; and the third 
of an intermediate kind, partaking both 
of the foffhil and vegetable nature; the 
hirík. is volatile, and the two latter fixed, 
By urinous falts, we mean all fuch as 
partake of. the tafte or fmell of urine; 
their efteét in volatilizing fixed falts is 
well known; for being added to. com- 
mon falt, there arifes, by fire, a volatile 
falt, called fal ammoniac. However, for 
volatilizing the. fixed falts of plants, the 
urinous falts of plants are not lo proper 
as the urinous Íalts of the intermediate 
clale, fuch as alum; and for the fixed 
falts of foffils, the urinous falt is fittelt, 
viz. borax. | 
¿All the forts of falts, then, appear eyi- 
dently compound and unelementary; and 
that they are producible de 2owo, and 
convertible into one. another 15 (trenu- 
oufly argued by Mr. Boyle. “The two 
chief qualities wherein' they all agree, 
he obíerves, are to be eably difloluble in 
water, and to affect the palate, fo as to 
caufe a fenfe of tafte. Now that a dif- 
¿polition to be difloluble in a liquor, may 
be acquiréd. by mixture, and a new 
rexture of parts, appears from. many 
inftances; and as for the talte, 1t is lome 
queftion, how far the necelfity thereof 
may confiít with another principle; for 
«¿Ahe pureftolls are fapid, yet will not dií- 
Solve in water 3 fo that there does notap- 
.pear any ftriét connection between being 
- fapid and foluble in that fluid. | 
-Foracid falts, wemay inftance in nitre; 
which, though-it have no acid talte, may 
be made to afford by diltillation, aboye 
three quarters of jts weight, of a highly 
acid liquor; yet it does not appear, that 
fuch a great proportion of acid particles, 
er polibly any propertion at all, is em- 
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ployed by nature in the compoftion of 
mitre. mA 

For.urinous falts, we have an inltance of 
their produélion, in the falt obtained:by 
diftillation from foot: for though the 
wood, we burn in our chimneys, feems 
to have nothing of the talte or fmell of 
urine, nor have the diflolutions of the 
faline parts of fuch wood been oblerved to 
haye any affinity, in talte or odour, there- 


te; yet when wood. 15 burnt in. the fre, 


arid the foot afforded:by.¡it. diltilled, we 
set a white volatile urinous: (alt, like 


what is obtained: from blood, urine, or 


the like. E 4 0d 

For lixivious,-or the. fixed falts of cal. 
cined bodies, the chemilts themíelves are 
not entirely agreed;: for however:the pre- 


vailing opinion may be, that thole ñxed 


alkalies pre-extftin mixed bodies, Hel: 
mont. very ingenioully propoles.another 
origin, and holds them, as to their al. 
Kaline. form, produétions of the fire, by 


whofe violent action a part of the falt, 


which. in the concrete is all naturally vo- 
latile, laying hold of fome parts of the 
fulphur of the fame body, both become 
melted together, and thus fixed into ap 
alkali. Pi 2 

It would, no doubt, contribute: ereatly 
to the improvement of ckhemiltry, and 
natural philofophy, to form a table of 
the time! and: quantity wherein.all:the 
known, falts- are. diffoluble- in. water. 
Eplom-falt prefently diffolves in about 
an, equal. quantity of. waterz common 
-Salt diffolves:in about four times; nitre, 
in about five or fix. times; and falt of 
tartar, in about twice its.own quantity of 


water 5 but cream of. tartar requires 


twenty. times ¡ts.own quantity of boiling 
water, to diffolve it. Such:a table, re- 
eularly formed, might eale- the trouble 
of .refining.falts; by fhewing, at once, 
how. much! water each falt requires to 


diflolve it, for clarification, or cry ltalli- 


zation, lt would likewile fupply us with 
a ready and commodious way of fepa- 


rating any mixture of falts, by hewing 
which: would fhoot out of the mixture 


firft upon cryltallization: for the rule is, 
that the falto which requires the largeft 


proportion of water to diffolve it, will 


Ihoot the firlt; and thus itis, thatonitre 
is totally. feparated from. common falt, 
in the ordinary proceís for refiving it. 
The fame table might alío direét us to 
a ready method of feparating two: falts, 
without waiting for eryitallization: thus 

» E + Amppofe 


58 


3 
3 


SA 
Suppole tartar of vitriol were mixed with 
epfom-falt, if water be poured upon the 
mixture, dt will. prefently drink. in the 

-eplom-Íalt, leaving the. tartar of vitriol 
untouched; and. the, fame is. to be un- 
derftood of other mixtures of falts,  - 
Jf, lays Dr, Shaw, the pbyfical reafon 

be demanded, why one [alt more readil y 


diffolves In, water than: another, we. re- 


commend. it to. farther examination, 
whether all forts do not diflolye-in.water 
with greater; or lefs facility, and in great- 
er or; lels proportion, according as they 
contain more or lels of. a. grofs, unctu- 
ous. fubítance, unfuitable to the nature 
or finenefs and lubricity of parts. re- 
quired in.water, The comparing epfom- 
faJt, Salt of tartar, common falt, He, 
with nitre, alum, crude, tartar, Ec. he 
thinks willimake this more.than. a, con- 
jeóture.  Hence, in order to lefíen. the 
trouble and expence of procuring the.vo- 
latile falt of animal fubjeéts, they Mhould 
be firílt purged:of: their: oiliand: unétuous 
parts, by boiling in water; after which, 
they will afford volatile falts:-and. (pirits, 
as pure, or purer, than tho(e, obtained 
from unboiled hartíhorn. | 
The fame. gentleman! obleryes: farther, 
that the unreétified- volatile falts of ye- 
getable and animal fubítances, are true 
Tales volatiles oleofi:; and according, to 
the difference, of. the, oil wherein they 
abound, they, are properly diftingnifhed 
into Íalt of hartíhorn, of: ox-bone, of 
human blood, of hill, Ec. But that 
when thele oils¡are totally feparated from 
them, they becoms one. and the fame 
undiftinguifhable volatile falt; for tbat 
it is the admixture of oil that gives the 
colour to volatile falts, they being per- 
manently white when the oil 15 feparated, 
Theíe vyolatile falts are obtainable from 
all kinds of land-animale, the amphibions 
and fubterraneous tribe, birds, fiíhes, 
and reptiles 3 alío from alkaline vege- 
tables without putrefaétion, and from 
other vegetables after putrefaétion 3 from 
foot, horns, hoofs, and all refufe of animal 
and vegetablelmatters, as urine, the blood 
of laughter-houfes, Se. and this as pure 
and perfeét as from hartíhorn; whence 
volatile alkalies, and fal ammoniac, 
might be afforded very cheap. 
The volatile animal, »and fixed vege- 
table: falts, differ chiefly with regard to 
their volatility, and fixedneís, and the 
efleéts. thereon depending 5 but agree in 
other reípeéts : thus they both: make an 
«fervelcences and turn neutral, when 
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faturated: with acids 3 they are both: cora 
—rofive, hot, and fiery, Ue. e 
SALT WATER,/Or SEA WATER, See the 
article SEA. 10 PACA 
SALE, or SAYLT, 1n, the; manege, the 
fame with leap. See LEAP. 


8 ALTASH;  ajborough of Cornwal, which 


fends two,members to, parliament,: and is 
ftuated; 20 miles fouth of Launcefton. 
SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary. in 


form. of a St. Andrews crofses which 


maybe faid to, be compoled of.a bend 
dexter and, finjlter, croffinge each.other in 
the center of the elcutcheon, . See-plate 
CCXXXVIE fig. 3. | 
SALT-PETRE,, the fame with nitre. See 
the article NiTRE. LES 
SAL'TTSBUERG,. the capital of: an arch- 
bilhopric. of the fame,name, in-Bavaria, 
Situated on, the. river Saltza, feventy 


miles ealt of Munich: eaft long. 139, 


northlat. 47% 45. AA 
SALVADORA, in botany, d genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia. clals of; plants, the 
calyx, of. which 15,a.fingle leafed perian- 
thium, cut into,four revolute-fegments 3 
«there is nocorolla, the:fruitis:a globular 
berry, containing only one cell; the feed 
is ingle and fpherical. Ed 
SALVAGE MONEY, aireward allowed by 
-the civil and. ftatute law, for the-faving 
of fhips or.goods from the:danger of the 
feas, pirates, or enemiés, | 
Whére any fhipis'in danger of bring 
ftranded, or. driven:on: fhore,-juítices: of 
the peace are to command the: conftables 
to.alíemble: as. many. perfons 'as are nes 
ceflary to preferve it; and:on its-being 
prelerved by their means, the: perfons 
afifting therein fhall-in:thirty. days after 
¿be paid: a realonable reward for.the fal 
vage, otherwife the fhip or goods: (hall 
remain, in the cuftody. of the: oficers of 
the :cuftoms, as a fecurity:for the fame, 


SALVA TELLA, in anatomy, a branch 


of the. axillary vein, which-=runs over 
the back of the: hand towards the little 
finger. Z : | 

SALVATERRA, a:town of Spain, insthe 
province: of. Eltremadura: welb:long.: 
72 5, northlat, 389 30. 


SALVATIERRA, a town-of Spain, in 
the province of Galicia, fifty miles fouth: 
of Compoftellas- ESO | 

SALVE REGINA, among the romanifts, 
a- latin prayer addrefled to the Virgin 
Mary, and fung after complines:; alío at 
the execution of criminals, 

SALVER, asplate, commonly of filver, 
and: iupported witli a foot; fed to fez 

glafles 


a 










SÍA ER 
elafles on, to lerve wine and other li- 
uOrS» | 
SALVIA, fare, in botany, Pe. See SAGE. 
sALUTATION, the agtof faluting, greet- 
ing, or paying refpect and reyerence to 
any one. 
There is a great variety in the forms of 
falutation. The orientals falute by un- 
covering their feet, laying their hands 
on their brealts, Ec. 
falute by uncovering the head, bending 
'the body, Uc. The pope makes no re- 
verence to any mortal, except the em- 
peror, to whom he ftoops a very little, 
when he permits him: to kifs his lips. 
A prince, or perfon of extraordinary 
quality, 1s faluted at bis entering a gar- 


rifon by the firing of the cannon round - 


the place. In the field, when a regi- 
ment is to be reviewed by a king, or 
his general, the drums beat, as he ap- 
proaches, and the officers falute him one 
after another, as he palíes by, ftepping 


back with: the right foot and hand, bow- 


ing their half pikes to the ground, and 
then recovering them gently, bringing up 
the foot and hand, and planting them; 
which:done, they pull ofFtheirhats without 
bowing. The enfigns falute all together, 
bringing” down their colours near the 
ground directly before them at one mo- 
tion, and having taken them up again, 
sentl y lift their bats. | 

At lea, they falute by a difcharge of 
cannon, which is greater or le(s, accord- 
ing to the degree of relpect they would 
hhiew; and here ips always falute with 
an odd Homivaci dt guns, and galleys 
with an even one, To falute with 
<mufkets is to fire one, two, or three 
volleys; which is a method of falutation 
that fometimes precedes that of cannon, 
and is chiefly uled on occafion of fealts, 
After the cannon, they allo fometimes 
falute or hail with. the voice, by a joint 
fhout of all the (hip's company, repeated 
three times; which falutation alfo oc- 
- calionally obtains where they carry no 
guns, or do not care to dilcharge any, 
Saluting with the flag is performed two 


ways, either by holding it clofe to the. 


ftaff lo as 1t cannot flutter, or by ftrik- 
ing it lo as It cannot be feen at all, which 
_1s the molt relpeétful.  Saluting with the 
ls is performed by hovering the top- 
bhalf-way of the malts. Only thofe 


O) a city of Ttaly, the capital of 
pq bilate ot the flame name in 
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In England, we 


SMbat carry no guns falute with the. 


res 


SAM 


Piedmont, feyenteen miles fouth ef 
Turin, | 

of brine or pickle made of falt difolyed 
by the coldnefs or mojíture of a cellar, - 


SAMARCAND, a city of Uíbeec Tartary, 


formerly its capital : ealtlong 669, north 
lat. 409. | 


SAMARIA, an antient city of Paleltine, 


E 


Ss 


SALZ, SULZ, SALTZ, or SÚLTZ, a fort 


in Abatic Turky, forty five miles north 


of Jerufalen, 


SAMARITANS, an antient fest among 


the Jews, (till fublifting in: fome parts of 
the Levant, under the fame name, 

Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam, 
under whofe reign the people of Ifrael 
were divided into two diltinét kinedoms, 
that of Judah and that of Iírael; when 
the capital of the latter being Samaria, 
the” Ifraelites obtained “the name of Sa. 
maritans. DI EN | 
They were antiently guilty of idolatry, 
and the rabbins pretend, that they wor- 
hipped «the figure of a dove on mount 
Gerizim; but the prefent Samaritans, 
“who are butfew in nomber, are far from 
being idolaters. They celebrate the pal- 
fover every year, on the fourteenth day 
of the fir[t month, on mount Gerizim, 
and begin that fealt with the: facrifice 
appointed for that purpofe in Exodus: 
they keep the febbath with all the rigour 
with which it is injoined in the book of 
Exodus, none among them ftirring out 
of doors but to the fynagogue : they fa- 
crifice no where but on mount Gerizim's 
they obíerve the fealts of expiation,: ta- 


bernacles, harvelt, Ec. and never defer 


circumcifion beyond the eighth day; they 
never marry theirnieces'as the Jews do; 
have but'one wife; and in fine, do no- 
AE but what 18 commanded in the 
aw, ; 


-—SAMARITAN MEDALS, fome antient me- 


dals in the cabinets of our antiquaries, 
the inferiptions and legends of which are 
in hebrew ; but the character different 
from the hebrew of our bibles, which is 
the [quare hebrew, or chaldee; from this 
charaéter, and not from. their being 
ftruck by the Samaritans, they are de- 
nominated Samaritan. | 
Of thefe there are four kinds : the frít 
bear expreísly the name of Simon, and 
the fubjeót for which they. were (truck, 
viz. the deliverance of Jerufalem. The 
fecond have not the name of Simon, but 
only the deliverance' of Sion or Jeru- 
falem. The third have neither Simon, 
nor the deliverance of Sien; but only 

A 





a 


7 
SAM 


- ¿he epochas, firlt year, fecond year, Ue. 
The fourth clals have neither any 'in- 
feriptions, nor any thing whence we may 
¡judge of the time when they were ftruck. 
The three firft were certainly (truck by 
the Jews, after their return from the 
babyloniíh captivity, and in the time of 


Simon Maccabeus, after Jerufalem had - 


been freed from the yoke of the greeks ; 
but though they were (truck after the 
captivity, the learned jefuit Souciet ob- 
ferves, that thejr character Mhews ¡tfelf to 
be that of the antient hebrew, the ule of 
which was loft by the people during their 
fojourning in Babylon and Chaldza; but 
was again reltored after their return, on 
the fame footing as before. 

SAMBALLAS, or SAMBLAS ISLANDS, 
feveral ¡iflands fituated in the american 
ocean, near the coaft of Darien, none 
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ofcorides > this alío ftands recommended 
as an altringent, See MARLE. 


SAMOGITIA, a maritime province of 


Poland, bounded by Courland on the 
north, and by the Baltic on the welt. 


SAMOIDA, the moft northerly province 


of Rulfia in' Europe, fituated on the 
frozen ocean, and the river Oby. 


SAMOLUS, in botany, a genus of the 
¡pentandria-monogynia claís of plants, the 


corolla whereof confiíts of a fingle petal, 
the tube is very fhort, only the length 
of the cup, and patalous;z the limb is 
plane and divided into five lfegments, and 
there are placed five connivent fquam- 
mule at the bae of the finus of the : 
limb; the fruit is an oval capíule fur- 
rounded by the cup, and containing only 
one cell; the feeds are numerous oval 
and fmall. 


SAMOS, a fertile ¡land of the Archi 
pelago, thirty miles fouth of Smyrna: 
eaft long, 27% 30*, north lat. 379 30, 

SAMOSATENITANS, in church-hiltory, 
the fame with paulionilts. See the article 
PAULIONISTS, | ! 

SAMOTHRACIA, a'fmall ifland in the 


of which are inhabited; ealt long, 812 
north lat, 1oP, | 
SAMBRE, a river of the Netherlands, 
which rifes in the confines of Picardy, 
and falls into the Maefe at Namur, 
SAMBUCUS, the ELDER, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-trigynia clafs of 


plants, the flower of which confifts of a 
fingle rotated femiquinqueñid petal; ¡ts 
fruit is a roundiíh unilocular berry, 
containing three feeds, convex on one 
fide, and angulated on the other. 

The inner green bark of this íhrub 1s 
gently cathartic: an infufion of it in 
wine, or its exprefled juice, in the dole 
of half an ounce, oran ounce, is faid to 
purge moderately ; and in fimall dofes, 
to prove an efficacions deobltruent, ca- 
pable of promoting all the fuid fecre- 
tions. The young buds, or rudiments 
of the leaves, are ftrongly purgative, 
but are reckoned unfafe. The exprelled 


juice, Infpiflated to the confiltence of a. 
rob, proves an ufeful aperient medicine, 


which is good in obltruétions of the 
viícera, and promotes the natural evacu- 
ations. 

SAMBUCUS, 1s alfo an antient mufical in- 
ftrament of the wind-kind, refembling a 
flutez probably thus called, becauíe 
made of elder, . ? 

SAMIAN EARTE, in the materia medicay 
the name of two Species of marle ufed in 
medicine, viz. 1, The white kind, called 
by the antients, collyrium famium ; be- 
ing altringent, and therefore good in 
diarrheeas, dyfenteries, and hemorrhages; 
¿hey alío ufed it externglly in inflamma- 
tions of all kinds, 2. The brownifh> 
white kind, called añer lamius, by Dj- 


Egean lea, near the coalt of Thrace. 


SAMPSEANS, in church-hiltory, an an- 


tient fe£t, who were properly neither 
jews,: chriftians, nor gentiles, though 
they took their name from the hebrew 
word femes, fun; as though they wor- 
Mipped that planet. 

They acknowledged only one God; 
wafhed themfelves often; and in almoft 
every thing attached themfelves to the re= * 
ligion of the Jews. Many among them 
abítained wholly from eating of flefh. 
Scaliger will have the fampleáns to be 
the fame with the efleni; and indeed the 
lampleans, efleni, elcefaites, and maíla- 
lians, appear to be no more than fo 
many different names for the fame [eét. 


Books of SAMUEL, two canonical books 


of the Old Teltament, fo called, as being 
ufually afcribed to the prophet Samuel. 

The books of Samuel, and the books of 
Kings are a continued hiltory of the 


. reigns of the Kings of Tírael and Judah ; 


for which realon the books of Samuel are 
likewife ftyled the firft and fecond books 
of Kings. Since the firlt twenty-four 
chapters contain all that relates to the 
hiftory of Samuel, and that the latter pare 
of the firft book, and all the fecond, in- 
clude the relation of events that happen- 
ed after the death of that prophec, 1t has 
been fuppofed that Samuel was author 
enly of the Arlt twenty-four chapters, 

PEO and 


SAN. 

and that the próphets Gád and Nathan 
finifhed the work. The firft book of 
Samuel comprehends the tranfaftons un- 
der the government of Eli, and Samuel ; 
and under Saul, the frit king; and alío 
the acts of David, whilík he lived: under 
Saul ; and is fuppofed to include the fpace 
'ofan hundred and one years. The:fe- 
- cond book contains the hiftory of about 
forty years, and is wholly fpent in re- 


lating the tranfactions of king David's 


reign.. | 

SAMYDA, in botany, a ¡genus of the 
icofandria-monogynia clafs df plants, the 
calyx of which 1s fituated under the ger- 
men, and it has no corolla or flower 
petals. | 

SANBENEDITO, a town of Italy, in the 
«dutchy of Mantua, nine miles fouth of 
the city of Mantua, 

SAN BENITO, orSACO BENITO, a kind 
of linen-garment worn by perfons con- 
demned by the inquifitton, See the ar- 

 ticles INQUISITION and A¿PofFarTH. 

SANCTIFICATION,. the aét of fanéti- 
fying, or rendering a thing holy. 

-Thereformed divines define fanétification 
to be an aét of God's grace, by which a 
perlon's delires and affeótions are alie- 
nated from the world, and by which he 
is made to die to fin, and tolive to righ- 
teoufnefs; or, In other words, to feel an 
abhorrence of all vice, and a love of yir- 
tue and religion, 


SANCTION, the authority given to a 


judicial act, by which 1t becomes legal 
and authentic, Ai | 
Thus the royal aflent gives a fanétion to 


all bills that have paffed both houfes of - 


parltament. 
Pragmatic SANCTION. See 
¡ PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 
SANCTÍ viTI CHOREA, 
CC PVITUS'S DANCE, 00 | 
SANCTUARY,: among the Jews, alío 
called fanttum fanétorum, or holy of 
holies, was the holieft and moft retired 
part of the temple:of Jerufalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was prelerved, 
and into which-none but the:high prieft 
was allowed to enter, and that only 
oncé a year, to intercede for the people. 
¿Some diftinguifh the fanétuary from the 
fanttum fanétorum, and maintain that 


the article 


See the article 


the whole temple was called the fanc-- 


tuary. E volea 
"To try and examine any thing by the 


weight of the (ánétuary, is to examine 


jt by a juít and equal feale: becalfe, 
among the Jews, ic was the cuítom of 
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the prielts to keep ftone weiglits, to ferye 
as Itandards for regulating all welghtg 
by, though thefe were not atall differ. 
ent from the royal, or profane welghts. 
Sanétuary, in tlie romifh'church, is alío 
ufed for that part of the church in which 
the altar is placed, incompalled with a | 
rail or baloftrade. 007 
SANCTUARY, in our antient cuítoms, je 
the fame with afylum. See AsyLum, — 


SAND, arena, 10 natural hiltory, a:genus | 


of foffils, the charaéters of which are, 
that they are found In minute concre. 
tions:; forming together a kind of pOw= 
der, the genuine particles of which are 
all of a tendency to one determinate” 
hape, and.appear regular, though more 
or lels compleat concretions; mot to bie 
diflolved or difunited by water, Or form. - 
ed into a coherent maís by means of it, 
but retaining their figure in 1t; tranípa- 
rent, vitriñiable by extreme heat, and not 
diffoluble 1n, nor eftervelcing with, acids, 
Sands are fubjeét:to be varioufly blended 
both with homogene and heterogene lub. 
ftances, asthat of tales, e. and hence, 
as well as from their various colours, 
are fubdivided into, 1. White fands, 
whether pure or mixed with other arce 
naceous or heterogeneous particles; of 
all which there ate feveral Species, differa 
ing no lefsin the fineneís of their parti. 
cles, than in the different degrees of 
colour, from a bright and fhining white, 
to a brownifh, yellowifh, greenih, Ec, 
white. 2. The red and reddióhh fands, 
both pure and impure. 3. The yellow 
lands, whether pure or mixed, are alíg 
very numerous. 4. The brown fands, | 
diftinguifhed in the fame manner, 5, 
The black fands, whereof there are only 
two fpecies, viz, a fine Ihining greyifhe 
black land, and another of a fine fhining 
“reddifh-black . colour. 6. The green 
kind, of which there is only one known 
Species, viz. a coarle variegated dufky 
green fand, common in Virginia, 
Sand is of great ufe in the glafs-manu- 
—faóturez the white writing land being 
employed for making of the white glaís, 
and a coaríe greenifh-looking land for' 
the green glals. . É 
In agriculture, it feems to be the office 
of'fánds to make unétuous earths fertile, 
and fit to fúpport vegetables, Ee. For 
earth alone, we find, is liable to' coalefce, 
and gather into a hard coherent male, as — 
appears in clay ; and being thus £m>» 
bodied, and as it were glued together, 
is no way difpofed to noprifh ic 
E E 
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But if fuch earth be mixed with fand, 
its pores are thereby kept open, and the 
earth itfelf loofe, loas thus to give room 
for the juices to alcend, and for plants 
to be nourifhied thereby. A vegetable 
planted only in fand, or ina fat glébe, 
or in earth, receives little growth or in- 
creafé; but a mixture of both tenders 
the mafs fertile. In effect, earth 13 10 
fome meafure made organical by means 
of fand; pores and fpaces, fomething 
analogous to veflels, being thereby máin= 
—tained, by which the juices may be don- 
veyed, prepared, digelted, circulated, and 
at length difcharged. 
Common land is a very good addition, 
by way of manúure, to all forts of clay- 


La8ss 1 


great advantage, The common peat,' 


SNE 


ór turf-afhes, mixed with the fand for 
thefe purpoles, add greatly to its virtues 
Sea-land, which is thrown 0p in creeks 
and other places, is by much the richelt 


of all farid for manuring the earihg- 
parily its faltnefs, and partly the fatand - 


—unétuous filth that 1s mixed among it, 


lands 3. 1t wárms them, and makes them - 


more opeñ and loofé, The belt land for 
the farmer”s ufe- 1s that which is wafhed 
by rains from roads or hills, Or that 
which is taken from the beds of rivers:; 
the common fand that is dug in pits 
never aníwers nearly fo well. However, 
if mixed with dung, it is much better 
than laid on alone¿ anda very fine ma- 
nure is made by covering the bottom of 
iheep-folds with feveral loads of fand 
every week, which are to be taken away, 
and laid on cold ftifFlands, impregnated 
as they are with the dung and the 
urine of the fheeps 

-Befide clay-land there 15 añother fort of 
eround very improveable by fand ; this 
is that lort of black boggy land on which 
bulhes and fedge grow naturally, and 
which they cut into turf, 1n fome places, 
Six hundred load of (and being laid upon 
án acre of this land, according to the 
Chefhire-meafure, which is near double 
the (tatute-acre, meliorate it fo much, that 
without plowing, it will yield good crops 
of oats or tares, though before it would 
have produced (carce any thing: Tf this 
crop is taken off, the land be well dung- 


ed, and laid down for grals, 1t will 


yield a large crop of [weet hay. 

Once fanding this land will improve 1t 
for a valt number of years, and it will 
yield two crops of hay in the year, 1f 
there be weather to make it in. Some 
land in Chefhire has been, by this means, 
rendered of twelve times its Former value 
to the owner. 'The bogs of Ireland, 
when drained, have been rendered very 
fruitful land, by mixing fand in this 
manner among the earth, of which they 
conhift, Add to this, that in all thele 


give it this great virtue. In the weltera 
parts of England, that lie upon the feas 
coall, they make very great advantages 
ofit, The fragments of lea-Miells alfo, 
“which are always in great abundance 14 
this fand, add to its virtges; anditis 
always the more elteemed»by the far- 


mersz the more of thele fragments there - 


dre among it. 4 

The fea-fand, úufed as manúre in diff. 
ent parts of the kingdom, is of threé 
kinds: that about Plymouth, and on 


other of the fouthern coalts, is ofa bluea- 


grey colour, like afhes, wHich is proba- 
bly owing to the fhells of mufcles, and 
other fifh of that or the like colour, be- 
ing broken and mixed among Itin great 
quantity. WWeltward, near the land'a 
end, the fea-fand is very white, and 
aboút the ifles of Scilly 1tis very gliftera 


Ing, with ímall particles of talc; on the 


—boggy lands, the burning them, or fir- * 


ing their own turf upon them, is ello a 
YoL, 1V, ] 


A 


-coalts of tlie north-fea, the fand is yel- 


lowilh, brown, or reddifh, and contains 


lo great a quantity of fragments o 
cockle-fhells, that it feems to be chiefly 
compofed of them. That/ea-fand is ac- 
counted beít, which is of a reddith 


«colour: the next in value to this is the 


bluifh, and the white is the worlt of all, 
Sea-fand 15 belt when taken up from un= 
der the water, or from fand-banks, which 
are covered by every tide. The fmall 
grained fand is molt fudden in its ope= 
ratioh, and is therefore belt for the tes 
nant who is only to take three or foúr 
crops; but the coarfe or large grained 
land is much better for the landlord, as 
the good 1t does lalts many years. 

When the land has been well manured 
with the large fand, they take four crops 
of corn from it, and then lay it down 
for palture for fix or feven years before 
they plow it again: The grals is (o 
good that they commonly mow it fot 
hay the firft year; 1t always abounda 
very much with tbe white foweted eloves, 
Jt the gras grows but fhort, it is the 
farmey's interelt to feed his cette upon 
ir, end it will turn to as good accobont 


this way, being very fweéet and rich, ar 


making the catile far, and the cows yield 
a very large quantity of milk, AE 
16 0 , —SANBD- 
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miles eat of Chelter. 


SAND-BAGs, in the art of war, are bags 


SANDECK, 


filled with earth or fand, holding each 
about a cubic foot: their ula 6 to rail 
parapets in halte, or to repair what 15 
beaten down, 

a town of little Poland: 
thirty-five miles fouth-eaft of Cracow, 


—SAND-EEL, ammodytes, 10 ichthyology. 


See the article AMMODYTES. 


SAND-FLOOD, a terrible mifchief, inci- 


dent to the lands of Suffolk, and fome 
other parts of England; wbich are fre- 
quently covered with val quantities of 
fand, rolling in upon them like a deluge 
of water, from fandy hills in their nesgh- 
bourhuod. 


The belt way of ftopping its progreís Js, - 


by hedges or furze, pianted one over 
another as they become level, : 


—SAND-LANDS, or SANDY LANDS, in agri- 


culture, are made up of fands of dif- 
ferent colours and quantities; as whute, 
blackiMh, reddifh, or yellowifh 3 and in 
the fize of their particles, fome being 
milder or haríher, and others very light, 
feeming mere duft. The grey, black, 
and alh-coloured lands, are the worlt of 
all, and are generally found on heatlis 
and commons. 


The mofi fuitable plants for arable lands 


of tbis kind, are white oats, rye, black 
wheat, and turneps + the natural produce 
in weeds, is quick-grals, forrel, broom, 


-furze, fero, and heath, The belt manure 
for them is either mar], or fuch clay as 


will break with the frofts. Cow-dung 
15 alío faid to be good for fuch lands ; 
and many ufe with fucceís chalk, mud, 
and the half rotten [traw of dunghills. 


SANDAL, 1n antiquity, a rich kind of 


di 


-buekles, 
Jeft bare. 


Ilipper, worn on the feet by the greek 
and roman ladies, made of gold, filk, or 
other precious ftuff, confiíting of a (ole, 
with an hollow at one extreme to'em- 
brace the ancle, but leaving the upper 
¿part of the foot bare. 

Sandal, is alío ufed for a fhoe or flipper 
wotrn by the pope, and other romifh 
prelates, when they ofiiciate, Ttis alío 
the name of a [owt of flipper,worn by 
feveral cogregations of reformed monks. 
This laft confilts of no more than a mere 
leathern fole, faltened with latches or 
all the relt of the foot being 


the recolleéls, clogs : the former are of 
leather, and the latter of wood. 
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SANDBACH, a market-town imeny -LWO SANDARACH,. 


matter formed by melting the common 


The capuchins wear fandals . 
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in natural hiftory,. a 
very beautiful native foffil, though too 


often confounded with the common 
faólitious red aríenic, and with the red 


yellow orpiment. 
It is a pure fubltance, ofar very even and: 
regular ftruéture, is throughout of that 
colour which our dyers term an orange- 
Ícarlet, and 15 confiderably tranfparent 
even in the thickelt pieces. But though 
with refpeét to colour, it has the advan- 
tage of cinnabar while in the maís, it is 
vaftly inferior to it when both are re. 
duced to powders. Itis moderately hard, 
and remarkably heavy, and when ex- 
poled to a moderate heat, melts and 
flows like oil: if fet on fire, it burns 
very brifkly. 

It is found in Saxony and Bohemia, ¡ In 
the copper and flver mines, and is fold 
to the painters, who find ita very fine 
and. valuable red: but its virtues or 
qualities in medicine, are no more alcer- 
tained at this time, than thoíe of the 
yellow orpiment. 





Gum-SANDARACH, is a dry and hard refin, 


ufually met with in loofe granules, of 
the bigneís of a pea, a horfe-bean, or 
larger 3 of a pale whitifh yellow, tranf 
parent, and of a refinous fmell, brittle, 
very inflammable, of an acrid and aro= 
matic tafte, and diffuling a very pleafant 
fmell when burning. 1tis produced from 
a [pecies of the juniper, and the cedrus 
baccifera. See the article FUNIPER. 

It flows only from thele trees in hot 
countries; but the patives promote ¡ts 
difcharge by making incifions in the 
bark. 

Wihatis obtained from the cedar is more 
fragrant, efpecially wben burnt; but it 
is feldom to be met with feparate in the 
fhops, both being mixed together under 


the common name of fandarach, 


Sandarach is good in diarrheeas, and in 
hemorrhages; where its dofe 1s from 
ten grains to half a dram: it is alfo 
fometimes prelcribed in gonorrheeas, and 
the fuor albus; butat prefent it is much 
difufed in medicine, It 15, however, 
much ufed by our writing- after: who 
make a powder of it which they call 


pounce. 


The varnifh-makers make a kind of 
vamiíh of it by diffolving it in oil of 
turpentine, or linfeed, or in fpirit ot 
wine, “See the article VARNISH. | 


-Gum-fandarach, on its being imported, 


pay 
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pays a duty of 55. 55d. the 112 SANGUINE-STONE, lafís hematites. See 
pounds, and on exportation draws back the article HAEMATITES. 

4s. 9290 SANGUIS, BLOOD, in the animal cecono- 
l SANDIVER, a whitifh falt, continually my: Seethearticle BLOOD, 





caft up from the metal, as it 18 called, SANGUIS DRACONIS, dragom's-blood, in 
whereof glals 1s made3 and (wimming 


pharmacy. See DRAGON'5-ELOOD, + 


on its furface, is fkimmed off, Seethe SANGUIS HIRCI, goaf's blood, in pharmacy, 


article GLASS, 
Sandiver is alío plentifully thrown out 
in the eruptiops of vulcanos; fome is of 
a fine white, and others. tinged bluifh, 
or yellowifh. 
Sandiver is detergent, and geod for foul- 
nelles of the fkin. It is alío uled by 
gilders of Iron. See GILDING., 
—SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, 
made of cerufe; but much inferior to 
the true minium, See the articles Mi- 
NUM and CERUSE, 
SANDOMIR, a city of little Poland, and 
capital of a Palatinate of the fame name, 
ejghty miles north-ealt of Cracow. 
—SANDVLIET, a town of Brabant, ten 
miles north of Antwerp. 
SAND-WALK. See the article WALk. 
SANDWICH, one of the cinque-ports, 
in Kent, ten miles ealt of Canterbury : 
itíends two members to parliament, and 
glves the title of earl to the noble family 
ot Montague. 
SANE MEMORY, in law, denotes found 
and perfect memory to do any lawful 
aft. See .the articles Memory and 
ComPos. E A 
SANGUESSA, a town of Spain, twenty 
miles fouth of Pampeluna: welt long. 
1 30, north lat. 42% 40/. 
SANGUIFICATION, in the animal 
c:conomy, the converfion of chyle into 
true blood, See the articles CHYLE, 
CHYLIFICATION and BLOOD, 
SANGUINARIA, BLOOD-WORT, a ge- 
nus of. the polyandria- monogynia claís of 
plants, the flower of which confiíts of 
eight very patent petals; and the fruit is 
an oblong ventricole capfule, containing 
a great many roundifh and acuminated 
leeds. 
SANGUINE, in general, fomething a- 
“bounding with, or relembling blood. See 
the article BLOOD. | 
Among heralds, the term fanguine 1s 
often given to the colour more ufually 
called murrey; being made of red lake 
-— tinged with a Jitele fpanidh brown 3 it is 
-— chiefly uled in the coats of the knights 
of the bath, and is reprelfented, in en- 
graving, by hatches like thofe of purpure. 
See the article PURPURE, 


the dried blood of a middle-aged goat, 
which is elleemed in Germany asa lu- 
dorific, and a great medicine in pleurifies; 
but with us 1s little regarded. 


SANGUISOREA, BURNET, in botany, a 


plant of the tetrandria-monogynia clafs, 
with a monopetalous flower, divided into 
four deep fegments, cohering only at the 
ungues; the fruit 1s a fmall bilocular 
capfule, containing very fmall feeds. 

The great burnet, fanguilorba major, 18 
celebrated as a cordial, -fudorific, and 
aftringent; but though great cures are 
faid to have been: effected by it, the pre- 
fent practice negleéts it. i 


SANGUISUGA, in “zoology, a name 


given to the hirudo or leech. See the 
article LEECH. 


SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIN, among 


the Jews, the greatcouncil of the nation, 
confifting of feventy fenators, taken partly. 
from among the prielts and levites, and 
partly out of the inferior judges, who 
formed what was called the” lefíer fan- 
hedrim. The room they met in, was a 
rotunda, half of which was built with- 
out the temple, and half within. The 


- nafr, or prefident of the fanhedrim, fat += 


upon a throne, with hís deputy on his 
right hand, his fub-deputy on his left, 
and the other fenators ranged in order 
on each fide, 

The authority of this council was very 
extenfive, for they decided fuch'caufes as 
were brought before them by way of 
appeal from the inferior courts 5 and the 
king, the high-priefts, and prophets were 
under the jurifdiélion of this tribunal. 
They had the right of judging in capital 
cafes, and fentence of deaih might not 
be pronounced in any other place; for 
which realon the Jews were forced to quit 
this hall, when the power of life and 
death was taken out of their hands, 
forty years before the deftruétion of the 
temple, and three years before the death 
of Chrift, dd : 
There were feveral inferior fanhedrims 
in Paleltine, each of which confilted of 
twenty-three perfons 3 all thele depended 
on the great fanbediim of Jerufalem. 
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SANICLE, fanicula, ia botany, a aaa 
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of tie pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, SANTA MARÍA, a town of Terra Firma, 


with an umbeiliferous flower; each par- 


tial one being compoled of fve com- 


preffed and biñid petals; the fruit is com- 
poled cf two feeds, plane on one fide, 
and convex and /cabrous on the other. 
Bee plate COCXXXVL he. 4. 

The leaves of this plant have long been 
celebrated for their vulnerary qualities, 
both internally and externally 5 but are, 
neverthelels, dilregarded by the prelent 
praclitioners, 

SANIDIUM, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of foflils, of the clals 
of the lelenites, but neither of the rhom- 
boidal nur columnar kinds, nor any 
other way diftinguifhable by its external 
figure, being made up of leveral pla, 
flat plates. See the article SELENIT¿E. 
The e of this genus are of no de- 

' terminate form, norconblt ofany regular 
number of planes or angles, but are 
merely fat, broad, and thin plates or 
tables, compoled of other yet thinner 
plates, like the tales, but diftimguifhed 

from thofe bodies by this, that thele 

plates are made up of arrangements, of 
flender fibres, difpoled obliquely, but in 
uninterrupted lines acroís the body... Of 
this genus there are only two 
Ípecies, the one colourlels and pellucid, 
the other wbitifh and opake. The fit 
is found pretty frequently about Oxford, 
as alío in No:tbamptonfiire, Yorkíhure, 
and other counties; the other is very 
common In all parts of Germany, and 


35 found alfo in Leicelteríhire, and fome - 


other parts of England, but wuibh- us 
about London it 15 not common. 

SANIES, in medicine, -a ferous putrid 
matter, Ifuing from “wounds ; it differs 
from pus, which is thicker and wbhiter. 
SAN MATHEO, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, fifty-five miles 
north of the city of Valencia, 
SANQUBAR, a borough town of Scot- 
land, in ¡be county of Nithídale, twenty- 

y one miles north of Dumfries. 

SANTA CLara, an ¡land in the Pacific 
Ocean, ftuated 1 in the bdy of Guyaquil: 
weit fong. 80%, fouth lat. 3% 15. 

SANTA CRUZ), a port-town on the north 
de of the ifland of Cabas in North 
America : welt long, 85.39, north lat, 
222 30, 

SANTA FE, the ¡caputal of New Mexico: 
well long. 1099, north lat, 36%, 

SANTA FE DE BAGOTA, the capital of 
Terra Firma, in South America; welt 
long. 749, north lat. 4 39%, 


nown 


im the province of Darien, fituated. eN 


a river of the fame name, a little eat 


of the bay os Panama :  welt long. 899, 
north lat, 7% 40%, 


SANTALUM, SAUNDERS, in the ma. 


terta medica, a hard, odoriferous medi. 


cinal wood, brought from the Eaft-In- 
dies, of which there are three fo1ts, uz, 

the yellow, white and red: the yellow, 

or citrine faunders, isa beautiful wood ; 
'of the colour of lemon-peel; ofa fmell 
lomewkat like a mixture of muík and 
rofes, and of a fomewhat acrid and aro. 
matic talte, with a Might bitterneís. The 
white faunders refembles the yellow, and 
Js ol the fame fragrant fmell Sl Aro» 
matic talte, but in a more remiís degree, 
Both thefe forts Mould be chofen found, 

firm, heavy, and of a good fmell vohen 
cutz they fhould alío be chofen in the 
block, and not cut into chips as they 
ufually are, for in this manner they foon 
lole much of their virtue.. The red 
faunders 15 of a denfe and EEN tex. 
ture, remaskably heavy and very hard, 

It is brought to us in logs of confider- 
able length, the out part of which 18 of 


a duíky, and the inner of a blood red y 


jt has but little fmell, and is of an aultere 
talte, 
All thefe forts are attenuants, and all 
havean altringency, but the red molt of 
all, They are accounted cordials, and 
are faid to be good in obftruétions of the 
vifcera 5 but they are little ufed, except 
as ingredients in fome of te compofitions 
of the ops, 
Santalum 1s a plant of the oftandria=mo- 
nogynia clals, with a monopetalous cam- 
panulated flower, and a berry for its fruit, 

SANTAREN, a city of Portugal, in the 
province of Eftiemadura, fituated on the 
river Tagus, ffty miles north- calt of 
Difbon. + 

SANTEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weltphalia and dutchy of 
Cleeve, fifteen miles fouth-eaft of the city 
of Cleeve, fubjeét to Profa, 

SANTERRE, the fouthern divifion of Pi-. 
cardy, in France, 


SANTILLANA, a city and port-town of” 


Spain, the capital of the ealtern Altura, 
Íituated on the bay of Bifcay: welt long. 
5%, and north | lat, 4 
SANTOLINA, FEMALE SOUTHERN- 

WOOD, 0! LAVENDER-COT'PON, a plant 
of the fyngeneña- polygamia claís, the 
compound flower of which 15 uniform, 
confilting of a number of infundibulifor 

hermas 


1 


a 


hermaphrodite :corollulee, quinquifid at 
the limb3 which. are each followed by a 
fingle feed, contained in the cup. 

The medicinal virtues afcribed to fanto- 
lina, are, in general, the lame with thole 
of the abrotanum mas, or male fouthern- 
wood: it is however particularly recom- 
mended in uterine complaints; and its 


feed is good for deltroying worms. See 


the article SOBTHERN-W00OD. j 
SANTOLINOIDES, or ANACYCLUS, in 
hotany, a plant nearly allied to the co- 
tula, the compound flower of wbich 1s 
radiated 5 the dife being occupied by 
funnel-fhaped hermapbrodite corollulze, 
quinquiñid at the limb; and the female 
Howers are ligulated; there are five ca- 
pillary and very fhort ftamina; and the 
feeds are ingle, after each partial flower. 
SANTORINI, an ifland of the Archipe- 
Jago, thirty-fve miles in circumference : 
ealtlong. 25%:35/, north lat, 369 10%. 
SAONE, a river of France, which rifles 1n 
Lorrain, and falls into the Rhone, at 
Lyons. E 
SAP, in phybology, a juice furnilhed by 
the earth, and changed into the plant, 
confifting of foffil parts, other parts de- 
rived from the air and rain, and others 
from putriñied animals, plants, Ec. See 
the article JUICE. ; 
This juice enters the plant in form of a 
fine and fubtile water, which the nearer 
¡bis tothe root, the more it retalms of its 
proper nature; and the farther from the 
root, and the more action it has lultained, 
the nearer it approaches to the nature of 
the vegetable: confequently, when the 
juice enters the root, it is earthy, watery, 
poor, acid, and [carcely oleaginous at 
all. In the trunk and branches it is far- 
ther prepared, though ¡t ftill continues 
acid, as we find by tapping a tree 1n the 


month of February. The fap being here - 


carried to the germs or buds, 15 more 
-—concoéted; and here having unfolded the 
leaves, thefe come to ferve as lungs for 
the circulation and farther preparation of 
the juice. By fuch means is the lap (till 


A o o 


quired ¡ts lalt perfeétion, it gives: rife to 
a new fruit or plant, The fap having 
thus gone ¡ts ftage, from the root to the 
remote branches, and even the flower; 
and having, in every part of its progrels, 


—depofited lomething both for aliment and 


defence, whatis redundant paÑfes out im= 
to the bark, the vellels of which are in- 
ofculated with thole in which the fap 
mounts ; and through which it defcends 
to the root, and thence to the earth agan, 
And thús a circulation is effeéled. See 
the article CIRCULATION. . 


SAP, or SAPP, in the art of war, is the 


digging deep under the earth of the gla- 
cis, in order to open a covered pallage in- 
to the moat. It is only'a deep trench, 
covered at top with boards, hurdles, earth, 
fand-bags, ce. and is uflually begún five 
or fix fathoms from the falliant angle of 
the glacis. See the articles FORTIFICA 


' [TION and ÁPPROACHES, | | 
SAPHENA, in anatomy, a vein which 


5 


arifing over the malleolus internus up. 
along the leg and the inner-part of the 
thigh, difcharges 1tfelf near the groin n= 


“to the crural vein.. It is this vein they 


ufually open when they bleed:in the foot 
for fuppreffions of the meníts. See the 
article PHLEBOTOMY. 


APHETA, in architeélure, 1s the board 


over the top of a window, placed parallel 
and oppolite to the window ftool at the 
bottom, pa 


SAPIENTIAL, an epithet applied to cera 


tain books of Icripture, calculated for 
our inftruétion and improvement in pru- 
dence or moral wiídom, thus called in 


contradiftinétion to the hiftorical and 


prophetical books. See BIBLE, Ec. 

The fapiential books are Proverbs, Can. 
ticles, Ecclefiaftes, the Plalms,:and Job 3 
though fome reckon this lalt among the 
hiftorical books. See the articles Ha= 
GIOGRAPHA, CANTICLES, Ue. 


SAPIENTIZE dentes, in anatomy, the two 


farther altered and digelted, as it 1s far=- * 


- therin the petals or leaves of the flowers, 
which tranímit the juice, now brought to 
a farther fubrility, to the ftamina;, thele 
communicate it to the farina, or duft, in 


the apices, which ¡s, as it were, the male 


feed of the plant; where, having under- 
gone a fariher maturation, 1t is /hed into 
—thespiltil, which performs the ofh:e ofan 
iterus or womb; and thus having ac- 


laft or inmoft of the dentes molares of the 
upper-jaw, one on each fide, thus called 
becaule they appear not. till perfons are 
erown. - See the article ToorH.- 


SAPIENZA, an ifland and cape in the 


mediterranean lea, on the fouth-welt point 
ot the Morea, ealt long. 21% 15”, north 


SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verfe 


much ufed by the Greeks and Latine, 
denominated from the inventrefs Sappho. 
The fapphic veríe confifts of five feet, 


whereof the firlt, fourth and fifth are 


trochees, 


Sa 

SAGE 
trochees, the lecond a fpondee, and the 
third a daétyl; as In. 

4? CI ME 
Aure-|am quif (quis medi |ocrz- |taten 
Dili- |en, tu- tus carel obja- deta 
Sordi-|bms te- |él1, caret|inuz denda.. 
and after every three fapphic verles, there 
is generally fubjoined an adonic verle, as 

Sobrius aulé. | + 
See the article ADONIC, 





SAPINDUS, the sSOAPBERRY-TREE, in. 


botany, a plant of the octandria-digynia 
cla, the ome of which conhilts of four 
oval petals; and the fruit of three cap- 
ules, each including a globofe nut, 
“The berries of this tree are ufed for walh- 
ing, inftead of foap, whence the englifh- 
name. 
SAPO, soAP. See the article SOAP.» 
SAPONARIA, sOAPWORT,. in botany, 
a plant of the decandria-digynia clals, 
¿1he flower of which confifts of five petals, 
with a plane limb3 and its fruit an uni- 
ocular capfole, containing a number of 
ímall feeds. 
The root of this plant is accounted ape- 
« rient, corroborant, and fudorifie; and 
even preferred by fome to faffafras In 
thefe intentions. The leaves, 'agitated 
—Cxith water, raile a faponaceous froth, 
which has nearly the fame effeéls with fo- 
lutions of foap 1tlelf, 1n taking out fpots 
from cloaths, whence the name. 
SAPPHIRE, a pellucid gem, which, in 
¿ts finelt ftate, 1s extremely beautiful and 
waluable, and fecond only to the diamond 
in Juítre, bardnefs, and price. Its pro- 
per colour is a pure blue; in the finelt 
fpecimens it is of the deepelt azure, and 
in others taries into paleneís in fhades of 
all degrees between that and a pure cry- 
--fta] brightneís and water, without the 
Jeaít tinge of colour, but with a luftre 
much (uperior to the cryltal. They are 
diltinguifhed into four forts, viz. the 
blue fapphire, the white lapphire, the 
water fappbire, and the milx fapphire,. 
The gem known to us by this name 15 
extremely different from the fapphire of 
“the antients, which was only a femi-opake 
- ftone, ofa deep blue, veined with white, 
and fpotted with fmall gold-coloured 
fpangles, in the-form of ftars, and was 
only a more beautiful kind of the lapis 
Aazuli: but our fapphire they have: de- 
feribed under the name of beryllus aero- 
ides, or the [ky-blue beryl. : | 
The finelt fapphires in the world are 
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S AR. 
brought from the kingdom of Pegu, in 
the Ealt-Indies, where fome ate found 
perfeétly colourlefs, and others of all the 
Shades of blue; thefe are all found in the 
pebble-form, We have very fine fap- 


o EA 


phires alío, partly pebble, partly cryftal- 


Maped, from Bifnagar, Conanor, Cali- 
cut, and the 1Mland of Ceylon : thele alío 
are of all the Mhades of blue. Andin Cey- 


«Jon there are fometimes found a fort of 


baltard gems, of a mixed nature between 
the fapphire and ruby. The occidental 


- are from Sileñia, Bohemia, and many 


other parts of Europe; but though thele 


are often very beautiful ftones, they are - 


greatly inferior, both in luítre and hard. 
nels, to the oriental, | 

The fapphire is faid to have very great 
virtues asa cordial, fudorific, and alexi- 


pharmic; but we have no good teltimo-. 


ny of any body's having ever found this 
by experiment, SAL 
For the manner of making counterfeit 


, Sapphires, fee the article Iatation or 


counterferting of GEMS ia glafs, 


SAPPHIRINE waTER, in the materia 


medica, alfo called blue eye-water, Is 
thus prepared: poura pint of lime-water, 
made ftrong and frelh, into a copper- 
velíel, add to-1t a dram of crude fal ar- 
moniac, and throw in fome filings or 
mall pieces pf copper, and let it ftand till 
it has acquired a beautiful colour, 

This is uled as an eye- water 3 as alío to 
deterge old ulcers: and fometimes 1t is 
mixed with other things In injections in 
gonorrihoeas. : | 


SAQUEM, a port-town ftuated on the 


Red-fea, in the province of Abex, in 
Africa: ealt long. 38% 30”, and north 
lat. 19% | 


SAR, a river 10 Germany, which rifes in 


Alface, and falls into the Mofelle, a little 
above Triers. - 


SARABATTES, a fort of monks among 


the antient chriftians, who did not relort 
to the wildernels as others did, butlived 
publicly in cities. Two or three of them 
ulually dwelt together, but they had no 
rule or government; they however ob- 
ferved very Atriét fafts; wore loo(e Ñleeyes, 
wide ftockings, coarle cloaths, frequent- 


ly fighed, and always bitterly inveighed 


againít the clergy. 


SARABAND, a mulical compoftion in 
triple time, the motions of which are. 


low and ferious. 
Saraband 1s alfo a dance to the fame meéa- 


- fure, which ufually terminates when che 


hand that beats rifes 3 by which it is dil- 
| tinguifhed 


o 


SER 


tinguifhed from a courant, which ends 
when the hand that beats the time falls ; 
and is otherwile much the fame as the 
'minuet. EN pe 
The laraband is faid to be originally de- 
rived from the Saracens, and is ulvally 
- danced to the (ound of the guitar or cal 
tanettes. e 
SARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia ; 
fo called from the word /ara, which (ig- 
'nifies a defart, as the greatelt part of Ara- 
bia is : and this being the country of Ma- 
homet, his difciples were called Saracens. 
SARAGOSSA, the capital of the province 


of Arragon in Spain : welt long. 1% 15/, 


and north lat, 419 32", 

SARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter ex- 
prefion which has the true point of [atyr, 
by which the orator [coffs and infults his 
enemy: fuch was that of the Jews to our 
Saviour, He faved others, himíelf he 
cannot lave. se 

SARCOCELE, in furgery, a fpurious 
rupture, or hernia, wherein the telticle is 
confiderably tumified or indurated, like a 
fcirrhus, or much enlarged by a flehy 
excreltence, which is frequently attended 
with acute pains, and fometimes ulcera- 
tion, fo as to degenerate at laft into a 
'cancerous difpolition. See HERNIA. 
When the tumour of the tefticle is ac- 
companied with hardnefs, the caules are 
much the fame with thofe of a fcierhus. 
When there is a flefhy excrelcence, then 
the caufe is ufually fome contufion or 
other external violence. The tumour 
differs as to its imagnitude, being fre- 
quently no larger than a hen's egg, tho” 


fometimes as big as a man's filt. The. 


figns whereby the farcocele may be dil- 
" tinguifhed from other ruptures are princi- 
cipally the hardneís of the tumour, and 
jts feat being in the telticle; whereas the 
true herniss are diftinét from the tefticle, 


and fofter to the touch. If a farcocele - 


be not timely brought.to a fuppuration, 
at very eafily degenerates into a cancer 3 
and if both telticles are affected, caftra- 
tion is often neceflary 3 but if the tu- 
mour proceeds through the unguen, up 
to the abdomen, even callration will be 
—ulfeleís, and death is the confequence. , 


A recent larcocele, according to Heilter,, 


may frequently be fuppurated by digeftive 
medicines, as well internal as external. 
When thele méedicines prove ineflectual, 
the ze and pain of the tumour increale, 
and it leems Inclined towards a cancerous 
difpofition, 1£ it has not reached the ring 
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of the abdominal mufcles, there 15 then 
but one way left of relieving the patient, 
and that is by a dextrous and timely ex- 
tirpation of the dilordered tefticle, or both: 
¡f they are affected, which is termed caítra- 
tion, and renders the patient impotent, 
In this operation the fpermátic veífels are 
firlt to be tied fecurely, with a digature 
neartheinguen, and afterwards divided, 
to give the patient lefs pain; and asa 
diviñion of thele veflels, which are fo 
much enlarged, may be attended with a 
fatal bemorrhage, it may be prudent, 
for the greater fecurity, to país a double 
ligature round thole veflels, one below 
the other; or elíe not to extirpate the tel- 
ticle lo foon as it 1s freed from the Ícro- 
tum, and 1ts veflels (triétly tied, but to 
wait a few days, till the tefticle begins to. 
grow flaccid and mortifñes, which is a 
fign the fpermatic veflels are well fe- 
cured, and may be divided without any 
danger; but if that does not follow, the 
ligature is not Íftriét enough, and another 
mult bé made much tighter, dE 
Ifa patient fhould be troubled with a lefhy 
excrelcence upon his tefticle, which is ia 
other relpeéts found, and finds no relief 
from medicines, the telticle may be pre- 
ferved, and yet the patient freed from his 
diforder, by opening the fcrotum, and 
extirpating the offending part only. : 
With regard to the drefling, 1t is to be 
done with fcraped lint and compreiles, 
and fecured by a proper bandage; and 
to abate the inflammation, which fome- 
- times arifes, a difcutient cataplafm may 
be ufed, and the wound afterwards treat= 
ed with fome digeltive ointment of yul= 
nerary balíam. See VWYOUND. E 
SARCOCOLLA, in pharmacy, a gum= 
refn, wbich approaches greatly to the 
nature of the fimple gums, —See the ar=- 
ticles Gum and RESIN. — - | 
It. is brought to us from Perfia and 
Arabia, in fmall granules, moderately 
heavy, and of a whitifh, brownifh, or 
- reddifh colour, very friable, of a faintifl 
difagreeable fmell, and of an acrid and 
naufeous tafte. us e 
Hoffman abfolutely condemns the inter- 
nal ule ofit. However it 1s recommended 
in ophtbalmias, and defluxions ofa fharp 
matter upon the eyes; and is generally 
ordered to be diflolved in milk for this 
purpole. l : 
SARCOLOGY is that part of anatomy 
which treate of the foft parts, víiz, the 
muícles, inteftines, arterics, velos, NErves, 
and 
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SAR 
and fat. See MusCLE, INTESTINES,Ec, 
SARCOMIA, in furgery, denotes any flelh y 
excrelcence. See EXCRESCENCE, 
Sarcomata of the nofe, eyes, Uc. may 
be: fometimes removed by caultics; but 
the extirpating them with the kmife or 
-fciflars is the lafelt and moft eligible me- 
thod. “The wound fhould be fuffered to 
bleed a while, after which 1t may be wafh- 
ed with collyrium made of aloes, tutty, 
and fugar of lead, mixed in role-water., 


SARCOPHAGOUS MEDICINES, in (ur- 


gery, Uc. are thofe «which eat away 
proud flefh, and otherwife called caultics, 
See the article CAUSTICS, 
SARCOTICS, in lurgery, medicines which 
generate flefh in wounds. See the articles 
—WOUND and VULNERARY. 
SARCULATION, in the antient agri- 


culture, a kind of hoeimg, uled to root 


up the weeds in the peas, Te, 


'SARDA, the PILCHARD, in ichthyology. 


See the article PILCHARD. , 
SARDA, the CARNELIAN, in natural hiltory, 
See the article CARNELTAN, 
SARDACHATES, a beautiful [pecies of 

agat, of a cloudy and fpotted fleíh co- 

lovr. See the article AGAT, 
SARDAM, a port-town of Holland, fitu- 

ated on the north-fide of the Wye, feven 
miles north-welt of Amíterdam. 
SARDINIA, an ifland of the Mediterra- 


A nean; fituated between 8% and 10? ealt 
Jong. and between 397 and ¿17 northlat.. 


0% Ttis about one hundred and forty miles 
long, and fixty broad; and gives the 

title of king to the duke of Savoy, under 

whole dominion it 15. 

SARDIS, the antient capital of Lydia, in 
Alia, now in ruins. 


SARDONYX, in natural hiftory, a genus. 


of femi-pellucid gems, ofthe onyx-Ítruc- 
ture, zoned or tabulated, and compoled 
of the matter ofthe onyx variegated with 


that ofthe red or yellow carnelian. See 


the articles CARNELIAN and ONYX; 
Of this ftone there are feveral beautiful 
Ípecies; as, 1. The thin zoned red far- 
donyx 3 or whitifh onyx with thin Ínow- 
white and red zones. 2. The broad 
zoned red fardonyx 35 or horny onyx, 

with punétuated zones. 3. Tbe horny 
onyx, with whitih and yellow zones; 
and is properly the yellow fardonyx and 
the chryfolite onyx of the antients, 4. 
The orange-coloyred (ardonyx3 or blurh 
white onyx, with orange-coloured and 


y htihzones 


SARFE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of cy- 


y Y 


Lio. 





SAR 
prinus, with the iris of the eye and all 
the fins and tail red, See CYPRINUS, 
This is a large fpecies, and fomewhat 
relembles the roach, but it is narrower 
in proportion to its length, being, when 
full grown, ten inches long, and no more 
than three in breadth in the largelt part, 

SARGUS, in ichthyology, one ofthe Ipecies 
of [parus, which have the teeth in the 
jaws broad. See the article SPARUS, 

' The lergus is the yellow Iparus: with a 
black annular mark at the tail. ) 

SARK, a little iMland' betwéen Guernfey 
and Jerfey, [ubjeét to Great Britain. 

SAROTHRA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of wbich is a. fingle-leafed, ercét, 
permanent, perianthium, divided into four 

- Jimear acute legments; the corolla confilts 
of five linear, [pear-fhaped, acute, deci. 
duous petals, fomewhat longer than the 
cup; the fruitis an oblong, acute, co. 
loured capíule, containing only one cell, 
with three valves; the leeds are numerous, 
very fmall, and kidney-fhaped. 


SARPLAR of avool, the lame with a poc. 


_ket or halfa lack. | ] 
SARRACENA, in botany, a plant of the 
polyandria-monogynia clals, with a ro. 
laceous flower, confilting of five oval 
petals; the fruit is a roundifh capíule, 
containing a great many roundifh feeds, 
SARRASIN, or SARRAZIN, in fortifica 
tion, the fame with heríe, See the ar- 
ticle HERSE. | A 
SARRITION, in the antient huíbandry, 
tire lame with what we call hocing. See 
the article HorE1NG. E : 
SARSAPARILLA, in pharmacy, the 
root of the rough Ímilax of Peru, con- 
fiting of a great number of fong (Ítrings 
banging from one head; thele long roots, 
the only parts made ule of, are about the 
thickneís of a goofe-quill, or thicker, 
fexible, and compofed of fibres running 
their whole length : they havea bitterióh 
but not ungrateful tafte, and no fmell; 
and as to their medicinal virtues, they 
are fudorific and attenuant, and fhould 
be given in decoétion, or by way of diet- 
drink. po 
SARSINA, atown of Romania, in Italy, 
twenty-three miles fouth of Ravenna, 
SARTORIUS, in anatomy, 1s both an 
abduétor and elevator, ferving to move 
the legs upwards and forwards, determin- 
ing them to crofs each other, as taylors 
ft withthem, whencethe name; it rifes 
from the internal part of the anterior and 
Superior 
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- fuperior Ípine of the leum 3 and delcend- 


with ablorbents, See ABSORBENTSS 


- ing obliquely, is inferted ¡ito the upper SATURATION, in chemiltry, iFthe m- 


and inner part of the tibia. 

SARUM, or OLD SAaRuUM, a borough- 
town of Wiltíhire, fituated a little north 
of Salifbury. 

It fends two members to parliament, 

SASSAFRAS, in pharmacy, the wood of 
an american tree, of the laurel-kind, 
imported in large ftraight blocks: it is 
faid to be warm, aperient, and,corrobo- 
rant; and frequently employed, with 
good fuccefs, for purifying and fweeten- 
img the blood and juices; for which pur- 
pole an Infufion, in the way of tea, is 
a very pleafant drink : its oil 1s very fra- 
grant, and pollefles molt of the virtues of 
the wood.  ' | 
It is an excellent diuretic and diaphore- 
tic, and therefore good in obítruétions of 
the viícera, cachexies, fcorbutic com- 
plaints, and in the venereal dileale. 

SASSARI, a town of Sardinia, fixty-five 
miles north of Oriftagnt. 

SAS VAN GHENT, a town of Dutch 
Flanders, tvwelye miles north of Ghent. 
SATELLITE, in altronomy, the fame 
with a fecondary planet, or moon; fo 
called from its continually waiting upon 
or revolving round one of the primary 

planets. See the article PLANET: - 
Thus the moon may be called the [atellite 
of the earth: but the term is chiefiy ap- 
plied to the new-difcovered planets, which 
make their revolution about faturn and 
jupiter. See thearticles Moon, JuPITER, 
and SATURN. .. ./ 

SATIR, SATIRE, or SATYR, SeeSATYR. 

SATISFACTION, in law, is the giving 
a recompence for fome injury done 3 or 
the payment of money due on bond, 
judement, Ue, 


SATRAPA, or SATRAPES, in perfian 


antiquity, denotes an admiral; but more 
commonly the governor.of a province. 
SATTIN, a glofly kind of Gik uff, the 


warp of which is very fine, and kands . 


out fo. as to cover the coarfer woof. 


Some fattins are quite plain, others 


wrought3 fome flowered with gold. or 
filver, and others [triped, Ec. 


The chinele fattins are mot valued, be- 


caule of their cleaning and bleaching ea- 
—bily, without lofins any thing of their 
luítre : in other refpects they are inferior 
to thofe of Europe. 


SATTINET, a flight thin kind of fat-- 


tin, commonly. ftriped, and chiefly ufed 

by the ladies for fummer nigbt-gowns. 
SATURANTS, in pharmacy, the lame 

VoL. IV, : , : 


pregnating an acid with an alkali, or vice 
verfa, till either will receive no more, and 
the mixture will become neutral, 


SATURDAY, the feventh or lat day of 


the week, fo called from the idol Seater, 
worfhiped on this day by the antient 
Saxonsy and thought to be the fame as 


the Saturn of the Latins, Saturday an- 


Swerstothejewiíh fabbath. SeeSABBATH. 


SATUREIÍA, savorY,in bofany, a genus 


of the didynamia-angiofpermia clals of 
plants, with a monopetalous ringent 
flower, and no pericarpium; the feeds, 
which are four and roundiíh, being con- 
tained in the bottom of the cup, | 
The leaves of lummer-lavory are very 
pungent, warm, and aromatics and af- 
ford, in diftillation with water, a fubiile 
eflential oil. Both are elteemed good in 
erudities of the lftomach, althmas, and 
meltrual obítruétions. 


SATURN, hb, in altronomy, the remote(t 


of the fuperior planets, which, by reafon 
of its great diftance from the fun, fhines. 
but with a fecble light, See PLANET. ' 
Though Galileo's telefcope was fuficient 


to difcover all jupiter”s moons, itcould 
not reach faturn's, on account of their * 


great diltance 3 but yet this lagacious qb= - 
ferver found lfaturn, by reafon of bis 
ring, hada very odd appearance ; for his. 
eglaís was not good enough to exhibit the 
true hhape of a ring, but only a con-. 
fufed idea of that and latorn together, 
which, in the year 1610, he advertifed in 
the letters of this fentence tranfpoled ; 
 Altifimum planetam tergeminum ob= 
tE feryavi;”? 7, e. T have oblerved faturn . 
to haverthree bodies, LR 
This odd phenomenon perplexed the af- 


-tronomers very much, and various hypo= 


theles were formed to folve it; all which 
appeared trifling to the happy Huygentos, 
who applied bimf+lf purpofely to improve 
the grinding of glafles, and perfeóting 
long telefcopes, to arriveat amore accu- 
rate notipn of this planet and its appen- 
dage, Accordingly, in 1655, he con= 
ftruéted a telelcope of twelve feet; and 
viewing faturn divers times, he difcover= 
ed fomething likea ring encompañing his” 
body; which afterwards, with a tube of 
twenty-three feet, he obíérved more dif- 


-—tinélly, and alío difcovered a fatellite re- 


volving about the planet. This huyze- 
nian fatellite is the fourth in order from. 
faturn. See plate CCXXXVI. fe. 5. 
In the year 1659, Huygens publifhed his. 
16, P A e UCO VER No 


dilcovery in relation to faturn's ring, in 
the letters of this fentence tranfpofed. 


EN 
ee Annulo cingitor tenui plano, nufquam> 


ql coherente, ad eclipticam inclinato;” 

z,e. faturo 1s encompalled by a thin plane 
ring, no where cohering to his body, and 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic. This 
inclination of the ring to the ecliptic 15 
determined to be about 31 degrecs by 
Huygens, Romer, Picard,: Campanr, 
fe. tho' by a method not very definitive. 
However, fincé the plane of the ring is 
Anclined ro the nlane of the earth's motion, 

Jtis evident, when faturn is fo USTES 
Char the plane of this ring palTeth through 
the:eartb, we can then fee nothing ofit; 
nor can we fee it when the plane paffes 
between the fun and tbe earth, the dark 


fide being then turned to us, and only a 
dark lik appearine upon the planet, which 


js probably tbe hádow of the ring. In 

other fituations the ring will appear ellip- 

tical, more or lefs; when it is molft lo, 
the heavens appear through the ecliptic 
Ipace on each (ide fatura (w hich'are call- 
ed the anfe), and a fixed ftar was once 

oblerved by Dr. Clarke's father in one 
of them. 


The nodes of. the ring are in 1945. 


of virgo and pilces, During laturn” 5 
heliocentric motion from 192 45' to the 
oppofite node, the fun enlightens the 
northern plane of the ring. 

“Since faturn delcribes about one degree 
ina month, the ring will be vifible thro" 
a gond telefcope till within about fifteen 
or twenty days before and after the pla- 
netis in 192 45' of virgo or pilcis, “The 
time therefore may be found by an ephe- 
“meris, in which faturn, feen from the 
earth, fhall be in tbofe points of the eclip- 
ticz and likewife when he will be [een 


from the earth in 19% 45” of gemini 


and fagittarios, when the ring will be 
molt open, and: in the belt polition to be 
y viewed. | 

“There have hada fome grounds. to con- 
jeéture that faturn's ring turis round án 


axis; but thst is not yet demonftrable, 


This wonderfúl ring, 1m fome fituations, 
deces alío appear double ;' for Cefhin1, 1n 
1675, obferved it to be diflected quite 
round by a dark elliptical. line, dividine 
It, as It were, in two rings, of which the 
inner one appeared brishter” than the 
other. This was oftentimes obferved af- 
terwards, with tubes of thirty-four and 
twenty feet; and moreevidently in the twi- 
lieht or moon- light, than ina darker Iky. 
This ring is the mal dde ces 


a 
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the whole planetary fy lem, there being 
nothing of that nature bitherto difeovered 
many of the other planets, Kepler, in 
his Epitom. Altron. Copernic. and after 


him Dr. Halley, in his enquiry mto the 
«caules of variation of the needle, Philof. 


Tranfaét. n* 195, fuppofe our earth may 
be compofed of feveral crults or fhells, 

one within another, and concentric to Eaeh 
other, Andifío, then it is poffible the 


ring of Íaturo may be the fragment or 


remaining ruins of his formerly exterior, 
Shell, the relt of which is broken or fallen 
down upon the body of the planet. And 
if faturn ever had" fuch a (hell round it, 
ts diameter would then have appeared as 


big to an eye at the fun, as that of jupi- 


ter doth now, when feen from thence, 
Sincé the outward margin of the ring is 
diltant from faturn 4 2 Lof latorn's emi 


“diameter, this cannot E feen at the di- 


ftance of 64 degrees from faturn"s equa» 


tor, in whofe plane the ring 3s placed, 


Therefore, a 


a fpeótator, placed in a lati- 
tude higher than that, can never fee the 
ring at all; fo that there is a zone of al- 
molt 53 degrees broad towards either 
pole, to whom this famous tino cán ne- 
ver appear. Andas the (peélator (hall 
move nearer the pole, frft one, then the 
fecorid fatellite, next the third and fourth, 
and, when he is come within one degree 
of the pole, even the fifth (atellite cannot 
be feen, unlefs by refraétion; and, in the 
winter-time, neither fun moon nof any 
planet will be there viible, unleís perhaps 
a comet. —. 

If the eye be fuppofed to be placed ¡ in the 
equator'of faturn; or in the' zone nearly 


adjoining, it can never fee thole Ílars 


that are in or very near the equator, nor 


'any one of the fatellites 3 becaufe the ring 


will always hide them; and then at the 
equinoxes iticannot fee the fun; and ¡fit 
were any where elfé placed, it could not 
then festhering;becauleneither ofitsfaces 
will then appear illominated by the fun. 
The breadth of this ring 1t is hard to de- 
termine from our earth, becaufe its thick- 
néls 15 fo mall; but Mr. Huygens 


—makes'it tobe bout 600 german miles. 


For:one half of faturn's year (viz. ff. 
teen of ours) only one face of the ring 
will be enlightened by the fun; whence 
the inbabitants, which'ma be fuppoled 
to live-in that hemifphere: to which this 
face of the ring is turned, orto whomvit, 
is (ummer, will fee that'part of the ring 


which 15 above their horizon, fhining 
faitly by day, as our moon doth when 
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tlie fun 1s above our horizon, but brighter 
and (bronger by night, as our moon doth 
in the fun's ablence: and, after fun-fet, 
the ealtern part of this enligbtened arch 
will fall within the Madow of faturn; 
which (hade will afcend, as night comes 
on, and at night will be at the highelt; 
and then will defcend again towards the 
weltern part of the ring, according as 
the fun comes more and more to the eafl- 
ward, | 

This enlightened arch will always Mew 
how to delcribe a meridian line ; for a 
plane perpendicular to the horizon, and 
paling through the vertex of the arch, 
will be in the true meridian. 

To an eye placed any where without, 
and atlels than fifty degrees dillant from 


the equator, this enlightened arch of the - 


ring will appear concave as well as con- 
vex, like a kind of furnace or vault, rif 


ing above the horizon: but to an eye. 


“more thán 52 minutes, and leís than 64 
degrees, diltant from the equator, the 
hollow or concave part will not be vi- 
fiblez but there will appear a briebtifh 
body arifing, as it were out of the 
ground, and contiguous to the horizon. 
For the other half of faturn?s year, while 
the fun declines towards the deprefled 
pole, or during the fifteen years winter, 
the ring will not be vilible, as having 
not that face illuminated which 15 turned 
to the Ipeétator's eye 3 but, however, will 
render itfelf fenfible, by covering frorn 
the fight fuch ftars and parts of the hea- 
vens as are oppolite to it, or apparently 
bebindit. The Made of the ring alío will 
be extended more and more towards the 
nearer polez fo that to an eye placed any 
where within the aforefaid Ípace, the fun, 
when he attains fuch a certain declina- 
«tion, will appear to be covered or eclipí- 
ed juft at noon, and tben ftraight to 
- emerge out of the fhadow. The next 
day, lhe like phenomenon will happen, 
but the ecliple will begin fooner, and 
will be over later: and thele meridian 
- eclipfes will daily increale in their dura- 
tion until the middle of winter; and 
then they will decreafe again gradually, 
till at laft they will come to nothing 
again, viz. when the fun, returning 
from the.tropic, hatb: the fame declina- 
tion as he had when thefe meridional 
ecliples began. | 
And this will happen, ¡fan eye be placed 


in any latitude greater than 25 or 26 


degrees; but if in a latitude lefs than 


this, when the meridional darknefs is of 
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the greatelt duration, the fun will fudden- 
ly appear juít ín the meridian, and then 
Atraightway will be eclipled again. The 
next day there will appear the like fort of 
light, but 1t will lalt longer; and this 
meridian light will grow (till longer 
and longer in duration, till mid- winter, 
and then, like the darknels above. men- 
tioned, it will be continually decreafing, 
until it quite difappear. e 
And from hence ¡tis plain, that there is 
the greatelt difference between fummer 
add winter in the globe of fatuin, ofall 
tbe other planets; and this borh on the 
account of the long duration óf each, and 
the great declination of the fun from the 
equator; and alío by reafon of thefe me- 
ridional darknelfes of the winter, arifing 
from the ring's eclipling the fun. | 


Ifian eye were placed in faturn, the dia= 


meter of the fun would' appear almoft ten 
times lefs than 1t doth to us; and confe- 
quently his dife, light, and heat will be 
there ninety times lefs. —Saturn's year is 
almoft thirty of ours; but the lengih of 
his day is yet uncertain, becaule the time 
of his revolution round his axis is not yet 
Known3 but Mr, Huygens judges they 
are longer than the days of jupiter. That 
greatalftronomer fuppofeth the axis of [a- 
turn to be perpendicular to the plane of 
his ring, and of the orbits of the [atel- 
lites: 1£ fo, then there will be the fame 
pofition cf the equator and poles, as to 
the fixed ltars, as there is in our earth; 
the lame pole-flar and the fixed ftars will 
appear to rifeand fet after tie fame man- 


ner, in the fame latitudes. Thereisa 


valt inequality, in the length of the day, 
in feveral' parts of this planet; andas 
great a diverfity of fuminer and winter 3 
which depends on the quantity of the in- 
clination of the plane of the quator to 
the plane of the orbit of faturn round the 
fun; which Huygens makes to be g1 de- 
erees, which 1s almolt one third more 
than our earth, where yetthe diflerences 
and variery of fealons and weather are 


very fenfible, Forin faturn, in the lati-. 
“tude of so degrees, the longelft day will 


have no night at all, and the longelt 
ñ 2 = . . 
night will have no day. And the two 


frigid zones will be each of them 67 de- 
grees broad, at leaft ten times as large 


as the vhole fusface of our earih. The 
eye thus placed will be able to difcera 
none of the planets but Jupiter, which w:l 


appear always to accompany the fun, and... 


never to be from him above 37 degrees. 
The parallax of the fun in faturo is but 
16 Pz nine 


S:A- T 
nine feconds, and therefore infenfible ; 
but the parallaxes of all his moons or fa- 
tellites' are very confiderable, and there- 
-Fore their diftances from him will be eab- 
ly computable. 
For the other particulers relating to the 
allronomy of faturn, fee PLANET, Co- 
PERNICAW, DIAMETER, DISTANCE, 
INCLINATION, PERIOD, Ue, 
Satellites of SATURN, are five moons; the 
firlt or inmolt of which revolves about fa- 
turn in 1 day, 21 hours, and 18 mi- 
nutes, at the diltance of near two femi- 
dismeters of the ring; the fecond in 2 
days, 17 hours, and 41 minutes, at the 
diftance of 2 + femi-diameters; the third, 
in 4 days, 12 hours, and 25 minutes, 
atíthe diftance of 32 femi-diameters; 
the fourth, 1m 15 days, 22 hours, and 
41 minutes, at the diftance of 3 femi- 
diameters; and the fifth, in 70 days, 
22 hours, and 4 minutes, at the di- 
flance o/ 23 5 femi-diameters of faturn's 
ring. 
-1n the beginning of the year 1665, the 
celebrated Mr. Huygens, as already 
obferved, difcovered the biegelt of la- 
turn's fatellites; the other four fatellites 
of laturn were all the difcovery of Mr. 
Calfini, the third and ffth in the years 
3671, 1672, and 16735 but the hirít and 
fecond were not dileovered till 1he year 
1684, by extracrdinary telefcopes of 
eighty, one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred feet in length, 
SATURN, in chemiliry, Ge. an appella- 
tion given tolead, See LEAD. 
SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the blacle 
colour, in blazoning the arms of fove- 
selgn princes. Ste the articles SABLE, 
CoLour, and BLaZONING. 
SATURNATLIA, in roman antiquity, a 
feltival obferved about the middle of De- 
-cember, in honour of the god Saturn, 
whom Lucan introduces, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremonies oblerved on this 
orcafion thus : ** During my whole relgn, 
which lafts but for one week, no pub- 
lic bufineís is done; there is nothing but 
drinking, finging, playing, creating ima- 
ginary kings, placing fervants with their 
¿malteys at table, Ec, There fhall be no 
difputes, reproaches, Efe. but the rich 
and poor, malters and aves, Gall be 
equal,” Be. 
On this feltival 1he Romans facrificed 
bare-headed, contrary to their cultom at 
other lácrifires. 
SATURNINE, an appellation given to 
6. 
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períons of a melancholy difpofition, as 


being luppofed under the influence of the 
planet faturn, See MELANCHOLY, 


SATYR, in the heathen mythology, a fa- 


bulous kind of demi-god, or rural deity, 
of the antient Romans, reprelented with 
goat's feet, and fharp pricked up ears. 
Some think the notion of thele fatyrg 
miskt have been derived from the mon- - 
keys Enown at prefent under the lame 
name. See the article Monkey, 


SATYR, Or SATIRE, 1n matters of litera. 


ture, a diícourfe or poem, expoling the 
vices and follies of mankind. 

The fatyr of the Greeks differed from that 

of the Romans, as being a kind of inter- 


Jude annexed to tragedy, witl a view to 


remove from the audience too melancholy - 
imprefhions. But /atyr, as we now have 
3t, 15 entirely roman, if we may believe 
Quintilian, who fays, * Satira quidem 
tota nofira eff;'” or Horace, who Ítyles 
Ennius the inventor of a poem, unknown 
to the Grecians, meaning fatyr, accord- 
ing to the opinion of all his interpreters, 
Scaliger however exprefly denies it to be 
of roman original; and there 1s realon, 
indeed, as we fhall e hereafter, to un- 
derftand thele expreffions of Quintilian 
and Horace with [ome abatement. Thofe 
that will not allow it to be derived from 
the Grecians, but entirely roman, main- 
tain that fatyr Mould be writ with an ¿, 
nota y3 and that it is not derived from 
Jatyrus, but fatur; fatira therefore is 
the lame as /atura, as maximus antiently 
INAXUMIS » 


When the Romans grew more polite, 


thefe Kind of verfes refined in proportion, 
but they (till retained their jibes and ban- 
ters, and kept lo far to 1heir ficft infti- 


. tution, as to m2ke the follies of human 


life the objeét of their ridicule. From 
hence proceeded fatyr, fo called from 
the farrago and variety of matter it con- 
tained. . ltwas improved likewile with 
mufic and dancing, which, confidering 
¡ts bemg carried on in dialogue, made it 
relemble fomewhat of the dramatic kind; 
nor had the Romans any thing that came 
lo near the drama as this did, After=: 
wards when they had received both tra= 
gedy and comedy from the Grecians, they 
were lo taken with the novelty, that(atyr 
for fome time lay negleéted : but coming 
again into elteem, 1t was added as a kind 
of exodinim to comedy, —Thus things 
went on for fome years till Ennius arole, 
endued with wit and true poetic fre, who 
: oblerving 





poza. 

SAT 
obferving how fond the people were of 
feeing the yices of mankind expoled upon 
the ftage, thought a poem on the faid fub- 


jeét, without the decoration of [cenes and 
action, might have the fame effeét. Ac- 


cordingly he attempted fatyrs 1n the fame 


form we now fee them, only he did not 
confine himfelf to the hexameter, but 
made ule of all forts of meafure. The 
remains we have of this poet are noble 
indications of the ftrength of his genius ; 
and Horace and Virgil have (hewn what 
opinion they had of his writings, by bor- 


rowing lo much from them, After En- 
nius fucceeded Pacuvius; but his: works 


are all loft, excepting fome fragsments, 
and thofe of uncertain authority. Next 
came Lucilius, of whom alfo we have 
fome fragments remaining: but his ex- 


cellencies and imperfeétions are very am-- 


ply fet forth by Horace, whole words we 
have no occalion to cite here. 

It mult be allowed however, that one fpe- 
cies of fatyr owes its perfection to Ho- 
race, as another does to Juvenal, A 
third kind was the varronian or menip- 
pean latyr, fo called from Menippus, a 
cynic philofopher among the Grecians, 
whole doélrine Varro followed. It was a 
fort of medley, confiíting of not only all 
kinds of verfe, but of veríe and prole 
mixed together; a fpecimen of which we 
have in Petronius's Satyricon. We have 
none of Varro's poetical works remain- 
ing, except fome (mall fragments; which 
is the more to be lamented, confidering 
the charaéter Quintilian. gives of him, 
that he was the moft learned of all the 
Romans. 

The word fatyr was antiently taken in a 
leís reftrained fenfe than it is at prefent, 
notonly as denoting a fevere poem againtt 


vice, but as confilting of precepts of vir- 
tue, and the praifes of it: and even in. 


the latyrs, as they are called, of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perfus, Ye. which are 
-—principally levelled againít the weaknels, 
the follies, or vices of mankind, we find 
many direétions, as well as incitements, 
to virtue. Such ltrokes of morality Ho- 
race is fullof; and in Juvenal they oc- 
cur very frequently. All oftliem, fome- 
times, correét vice like moralilts3 we 
may lay, like divines rather than fatyrifts. 
With refpeót to the nature and different 


Ipecies of it, fatyr, in general being a 


poem defigned to reprove the follies and 
vices of mankind, is twofold ; either 
the jocofe, as that of Horace; or the 
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ferious, like that of Juvenal; the former 
hidden, the Jatter open; that generally 
makes [port with vice, and expoles it 
to ridicnle; this probes is to the bot. 
tom, and puts it to the torture:+ and 
lo far 15 1t from not delerving the title 
of fatyr, as fome pretend, that it leema 
rather a more noble fpecies of 1t3 and 
the genteel ftrokes of Horace, how in- 
senious foever, are lefs affeéting than 
the poetic rage and commendable zeal 
of Juvenal, ¿ 

They both agree in being pungent and 
cutting, yet are diftinguifhed by very 
evident marks, The one is plealant ahd 
facetious, the other angry and aultere: 
the one (fmiles; the other ftorms: the 
foibles of mankind are the objeét ofone3 


greater crimes of the other: the former is 


always in the plealing ftyle; the latter 
generally in the fublime: that abounds 
with wit only3 this adds to the falt bit- 
terneís and acrimony. Either kind of 
latyr may be writ in the dialogue ox 
epiftolary manner; and we have inltances 
of both forms in Horace, Juvenal, and 
Perfius.. As fome of Horace”s, which 
are called fatyrs, are as truly epiítles 5 
lo many of his epiítles might as well be 
called fatyrs:; for example, Qui fit Me- 
cenas, Ec. might, with equal realon, 
be reckoned among the epiltles; and 
Prima diéle mibi, e, among the dif 
courles or fatyrs 3 if the author or editor 
had [o thought fit. : | 

The chief fatyrifts among the antients are 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perfius; thofe 
among the moderns, Regnier, and Boi- 
leau, in French; and Dryden, Oldham, 
Rochefter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, 
Ec. among the Englihh. 


SATYRIUM, GOAT'S STONES, a genus 
ofthe gynandria-diandria claís of plants, 


the flower of which confiíts of five ovato- 
oblong petals; andits fruitisan oblong, 
unilocular capfule, containing a great 
many fcobiform and very [mall feeds. 
The root of this plant 15 compoled of two 
oval bulbs, of a whitifh colour, a fweete 
¡Mi talte, and a feint unpleafant fmell: 
1tabounds witha glutinous flimy juice; 
and, like other mucilaginous vegetables, 
lt ferves to thicken the thin ferous hu- 
mours, and defend the folids from their 
acrimony : 1t has alílo been celebrated, ' 
though on no very good foundation, for 
analeptic and aphrodifiac virtues; in: 
which intentions it has alío been fre- 


quently ufed, 
> —SAVANNA, 


SAvV 
SAVANNA, a town and river of Georgia, 
in North- America: welt longitude 819 
20”, north latitude 329, 
SAVANT, or SCAVANT, See SCAVANTS 
SAUCISSE, or SAUSAGE, in the military 
art, a long train of powder, fewed up 
in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches in diameter, ferving. to fet fire to 
“mines. See the article MiwE, 
There are ufually two faucifles extended 
from the chamber of the mine to the 
place where the engineer ftands; that in 
cafe one Miould fail, the other may. take 
+ effect, 
SAUCISSON, in fortification, a dla of 
large branches of trees bound together; 
“and differing only from a faícine, as this 
35 compoled of- [mall branches of twigs. 
See the article FAscINES, 
Sauciffons are employed to cover the men, 
and to make epaulements, 
SAVE, a large river of Germany, which 
rifing 10 Carinthia, runs ealt throveh 
Carniola and Croatia, and dividing Scla-= 


vonia from Turky, difcharges itlelf into 


the Danube at Belgrade, 

SAVIGLIANO, a town of Piedmont, 

- —twenty-one miles: fouth of Torin. 
SAVIN, fabina, im botany, is only a Ípecies 
of ¡uniper, See the article JUNIPER. 
Savin is famous as an hylteric and atte- 

<< nuant: and, indeed, it promotes the dil- 
charges nd urine, and the menfes, more 

—forcibly than fafely, if not uuder very 
careful management. 

SAVIOUR, an appellation Os y given 
to Jelus Chrifkt, as being the true Mel. 
-fiah, and Saviour of the world. See the 
article MESSIAH. 

Order 0f St. SAvIOUR, a religious order 
in the romifh church, founded by St. 
Bridger, about the year 13453 and fo 
called from its being pretended that our 
Saviour himéelf diétated to the foundreís 
ts conftitutions and rules. 

According to the confitutions, this or- 
der is principally founded for religious 
women who pay a particular honour to 
the holy virgin: but there are lome 
-monks of the order, to adminilter the la- 
—craments, and (piritual aiíltance to the 
nuns. The number of nuns is fixed at 
fixty in each monaftery 3 and that of the 
religious prielts at thirteen, according to 
the number of the apoltles, of whom St. 
Paul was the thirteenth. There are allo 
four deacons, reprelenting the four doc- 
tors of the church, St, Ambrofe, St. 
Auguítin, St. Gregory, and St, Jerom ; 
and cight lay- brothers; who altogethex 
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make up the number of the. thirteen 
apoltles, and the feventy- EwO dilcipley of 
Jelus Chrift, The nuns are not ad- 
mitted till eighteen years of age, nor the 
friars before twenty- -five; and they are 
to perform a year's novitiate. 
SAUMUR, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, and dutchy of Anjou ; ; 
twenty-four miles ealtof Anjou. 
SAUNDERS, the fame with fantalum. 
See the article SANTALUM. 
SAVOLAXIA, a fubdivifion of Finland, 
im Rufña, fituated between Cajania, Kex- 
holm, Carelia, and. Bothnta. 


SAVONA, a city and port-town of the 


termtory of Genoa, fituated twenty-=Kx 
miles fouth -welt of the city of Genoa, 

SAVORY, fatureía, in botany, Ec. See 
the article SATURETA, 

SAVOUR, or Taste. See TASTE, 

SAVOY, a dutchy, fituated between France 
and Italy, on the welt fide of the Alps; 
bounded by the lake and territory of 
Geneva, on the nortb; by Switzerland 
and Piedmont, on the eaft; by another 
partof Piedmond and Dauphine, on the 
fouth; and by Franche Compte and 
Dauphine, on the welt. 

SAURURUS, in botany, a plant of the 
hexandria trigynia clals, without any 
flower petals : its fruitis an oval unilo- 
cular berry, containing only a fingle oval 
feed, 

SAUSAGE, or SAUCIDGE, a popular 

food, prepared of fome crude meat, 
ufvally either pork or veal chopped (mall, 
feafoned, and put up in a fkin or gutin 
the manner of a black-pudding. 
The molt elteenmed confeétion of this 
kind is the bologna faufage, which is 
much thicker than the common fort, and 
is made of frelh pork well beaten ina 
mortar, with a quantity of garlic, pepper : 
in the grain, and other fpices. Thele 
faufages are made with molt fuccels in 
fome cities of Italy, particularly in Bo- 
logna, Venice, Ec. whence great quan- 
tities are exported to other places: the 
Ttalians are furnifhed with great part of 
their Íkins or guts for theíe faulages frors, 
England. 


Bologna faulages, on being imported 


into England, pay a duty. of Y, the 


pound; and draw back, on expo! tión, 


SAUSAGE, in war, the fame with faucilTe, 


See the article SAUCISSE, | 
SAULT,) 


SAA ISW 
-SAULT, in the manege. See SALT. 


'SAUVAGESIA, in botany, a genus of the 


polyandrigz-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of five obtule 
equal petals, fhorter than the leaves of 
thecup: the fruitis an oval acuminated 
capíule, covered by the cup, containing 
one cell, and in ita number of [eeds. 
SAW, an inftrument which ferves to cut 
"into pieces leveral lolid matters 3 as wood, 
ftone, Ivory, Te. 

The belt laws are of tempered - fteel 
ground bright and Ímooth : thofe df tron 
are only- hammer-hardened : hence, the 
'ficlt, belides their being ltiffer, are like- 
wile found fmoother than thelaft. They 
are known to be well hammered by the 
if bending of the blade; and fo be 
well and evenly ground, by their bend- 
ing equally 1n a bow,s , 
The edge in which are the teeth 18 al- 
ways thicker than the back, becaule the 
back 15 to follow the edge, “The teeih 
are cut and Marpened with*a triangolar 
file, the blade of the law being firít Axed 
inma whetting-block. After they have 
been filed the teeth are fet, that is, 
turned out of the right line, that they 
may make the kerf or fiflure the wider, 
that the back may follow the better, 
The teeth are always let ranker for coarle 
cheap (tuffF than. for hard and fine, be- 
caule the ranker the teeth are fet the more 
ftoff 1s loft in the kerf. The laws by 
which marble and other ftones are cut 
have no teeth: thele are generally very 


large, and are (tretched out and held even 


by a frame. 

The workmen who make the greateft ufe 
of the law, are tbe lawyers,' carpenters, 
—joimners, cabinet-makers, ebonilts, ftone- 
.cutters, carvers, Iculptors, Ec, The 
Japidaries too have their law, as well as 
the workers in molalc; but thele bear 
 Mtile refemblance to the common Íaw. 
But of all mechanics, none have fo many 
laws as the joiners; the chief are as fol- 


—Jows: the pit-faw, which is a large two . 


handed faw, ufed to faw timber in pits; 
this is chiefly uled by the lawyers. The 
whip-faw, which 15 alío two handed, 
ufed in lawing fuch large pieces of ftuff 
as the hand-(aw will not ealily reach. 


The hand faw, which is made for a ingle 


-man's ufe, of which there are varidus 
kinds; as the bow or frame faw, wbich 
ls fornifhed with cheeks: by the twifted 
cords which país from the upper parts of 
thele cheeks, and the tongue in the mid- 
ele of them, the upper ends are draw 
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cloler together, and the lower fet further 
apart. The tenon-faw, which being 
very thin, has a back to keep it from 
bending. The compals-law, wbich 15 
very Ímall, and its teeth ufually not (et: 
ts ule is, to cut a round, or any other 
compaís-kerf: hence the edge 15 made 
broad and the back thin, that 1t may 
See molt of 
thele faws reprefented in the plate of 
JOINERY. 

The furgeons alfo ufe a faw to cut off 
bones; this fhould be very fmall and 
light, in order to be managed with the 
oreater eafe and freedom, the blade ex- 
ceeding fine, and the teeth exquihtely 
fharpened, to make ¡ts way more gently, 
and yet with great expedition, in cuttine 
offlegs, arms, Ec. See pl. CCXXXVI. 

e nal: | 

Saws, on being imported, pay the fol- 
lowing duties, viz. whip-faws, each 
115 d. draw back, on exportation, 


YI 
jo——d. Hand laws, the dozen, 15. 
100 (' 


Pod. draw back, on exportaton, 18. 
13d. Tenon-faws, the dozen, 2 5.6,52 d. 
draw back, on exportation; 25. 3 de 
befides the ufual duties on iron. 


SAW-FISH, ferea pifcis, or prifles, in ichtby- 


ology, a fpecies of fqualus, with the 


—roltrum very long, fat, and dentated on 


both fides. Tt is one of the molt fingular 
animals of the fifh-kind, and grows to a 
confiderable fize, being often more than 


twelve feet in length, including the ro- 


ltrum, and very thick in proportion +: 
the head is large, and terminates in a 
bony roftrum, three or four feet, or more, 
in length, and furnifhed all along, on 
both fides, with very long, robult, and 
Jharp teeth, or denticulations. See plate 
CCXXXVI, fig. 8. 


SAWING, dividing timber, Ec. by the. 


application of a faw, either by the hand 
or mill. A | 
The mechaniím of a fawing-mill may be 
reduced to three principal things, the 
firft, that the law be drawn up and down 
as long as is necellary, by a motion com- 
municated by water to the wheel: the 
fecond, that the piece of timber to be cut 
into boards be advanced by an uniform 
motion to receive the Ítrokes of the law ; 
for here the wood is to meet the law; 
and not the faw to follow the wood, 


' therefore the motion of the wood and 


thatof thefaw ought immediately to de-: 


pend the one on the other: the third, 


k bar 


SAW: 
“that when the faw has cut through the 
whole length of the piece, the whole 
- machine ftops of itlelf and remains im- 


moveable; for fear, left having no ob- 


ftacle to furmount, the force of. the wa- 
ter Mhiould turn the wheel with too great 
——yapidity, and break fome part of the 
machine. In plate COCXXXVIL, and 


y CCOXXXVIIM, we have given [everal 


views of this mill: plate CCXXXVII 
fig, 1. reprelents a feétion of it taken 

Jengthwife from A to B. Fig. 2. ¿bzd. 
3s a plan of the mill on a level with the 


round; A B being the floor, and ff, £ £) 


two grooves for receiving the Thafts of the 
chariot, which caries the piece to be 
fawed; by which means the piece not 


only advances with the chariot, but is allo- 


kept lteady, lo that the ftrokes of the law 
work always on the fame line, 

Fig, 1. pl. COXXXVIIT, reprelents the 
breadth of the mill: and fig, 2, ¿bid. the 
plan of the cave of the mill. In each of 
thele figures the fame letters expreís the 
fame parts, only reprefented in a different 


view: thus MON, in fig. 1. and 2. ?bid, 


- reprelentthe great wheel turned by a fall 
of the water, which has five feet and a 
quarter of radios, and its arbor is fixteen 
inches. O, in each of the figures, 15 the 

“cog-wheel turning on the fame arbor 

with the great wheel, and inferting its 


teeth into the fpindles of the trundle- - 


head P; and, on the other, into thofe of 
the trundle-head KR: in the trundle- 
head P there 15 a broad lhiandle faltened 
to the iron-blade Y, (pl. COCXXXVIL, 


-fig- 1, which, as the trundie-head moves: 


round, goes up and down, and gives the 
fame motion to the law T: this handle 
3s feen in its tros form at Q_., (plate 


CCXXXVIN. fg. 1. and 2,) The 


other trundle-head, R, which turns with 
its axle-tree, or roller, S, (ibido fig. 2.) 
<winds up a rope, which brings to- 


<wards the law, the chariot +, (plate 


CCXXXVIL. fig. 1.) on which the 
piece of wood to be fawed is placed, 
When the wood is arrived clofe to the 
faw the rope is no longer of u/e; there 
being then another moderator which re- 
gulates the motion of the piece in propor- 
tion asitis lawed. Z, (pl. COCXXXVIIT, 
fig. 1. isa cramp-wheel, containing three 
hundred and eighty-four hooked teeth, 
the axis of which wheel drives two fmall 
trundle-heads, which are inferted into 
teeth which line the undermoft part'of the 
fhafts of the chariot; by which means, 
if the cramp-wheel adyances, the cha- 
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riot mult alío advance, and the piece of 





SAN 


timber with 1t. 
Upon the upper part of the entortife of the 
law, (pl. CCXXXVII. fig. 1,) thereis an 
iron-rod, 5, faltened to it, on the one end 
with a hinge, and on the ide to a Moving 
lever, d, which goes up and down with it; 
this lever is faftened by a hinge at 2: from 
the end of this lever there deftends a 
wooden fhaft, which carries at its ex- 
tremity an iron in the form of a hind's 


foot, which enters the teeth of the cramp- 


wheel. In órder to underitand the ule 
of all theíe parts, letit be oblerved, that 
after the rope, by being wound on the 
axis of the teundle-head R, bas brought 
the chariot and piece of. wood as far 
as the faw, the trundle-head P is leg 
loofe to the cog-wheel, which makes the 
handle Q_, and confequently the (aw, go 
up3z which afcending lifts up the leyer 
d, which drawing the binge at a the han- : 
dle protraéts itlelf, and drives farther 
a notch of the cramp-wheel Z: this 
cramp-wheel, in turning wih its axis, 
drives round the trundle-heads, which 
inferting their fpindle into the teeth at 
the bottom of the chariot, carry off fome 
of them, and make the piece of timber 
come a little forwards, “This is all per- 
formed while the faw afcends: and as it 
1s larger at the top than at the bottom, 
it leaves at that inftant an empty [pace 
between itlelf and the piece of wood it 
has bit. The wood advances without 
any obltacle, and recelves a new ftroke in 


. the fall of the law, which works only in . 


going down; the wheel Z is at that time 
without any motion, and therefore com= 
municates'none to the chariot,. Tt is du- 
ring that reft of the piece of wood that 
the ftroke ofthe faw is given; and-as the 
faw is broader at the top than at the bot= 
tom, it leans on the length of the wood, 
which 15 an ingenious imitation of the 
fawyers, who bring the faw down ob=- 
liquely, becaule the fibres of wood are 
not eafily cut when the ftroke is traní- 
verfal: and as the arms of the [aw move 


backwards and forwards occafionally, to 
? ave the faw a proper inclination on the 


bres of the wood; thus the upper iron 
rod, and the iron at the bottom of the 
faw obey the motion of the lever and 
handle, fo as to form with the law the 
inflexions neceflary, This motion is 
continued, and the timber is till brought 
under the law, till a band of iron faltened 
to the extremity of the piece of wood, 
meets with a trigger which draws out a 
| j pin 


SAX 


pin applied” to the fluice to keep 1t dE : 
- «when the fluice falls the water (tops, and 
the whole machine is without motion. 
Sawing=mills are much ufed abroad, and 
were lately begun to be introduced in 
England; but the parliament taking Mt 
into confideration that they would fpoil 
the lavwyer's trade, and ruin great num- 
ber of families, thought ft to fupprels 
them. ' 

Stones, e. are'alío fawed by an engine, 


£lie principal parts of which are repre- 
fented in plate CCXXXIX. fig. 1. n? y: 
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SAY 
are diuretic Pe attenuants and theres 
fore good-ia nephritic cafes and obítruc- | 
tions of the menfes and viícera : fome 
alío recommend them in the jaundiceand 
dropíy., : 
As to the faxifrage of the antients, ¡t is 
not known what plant they meant by ¡tz 


fo thatno benefitcan be reaped from their 


where IL LI, isa fquare frame perpen= 


dicular to the horizon, moving in the di- 
reétion LL, in gutters made in the fixed 
beams AM, CB, and running upon 
little wheels, IL are two rods of iron, 
and op two hands of iron running along 
Mofe rods; to thefe are fixed the laws 
5,5. HIÉE is a triangle fixed to the 
axis of a great wheel. As the wheel 
and triangle go'about from H towards I, 
the point A acting againít the piece G, 
“moves the frame towards MB, together 
with the laws Sy S. When Lis gone off, 
, the sale IC afts agaínít the piece F, and 
moves the frame back again. Then H, 
acting againft G, moves it forward; 
and lo the faws are moved backward And 
forwards, as long as the wheel turns 
round, ¡As thele faws work by the mo- 
tion of the engine the hands op de- 
fcend, The parts F and G ought to be 
made curved; and little wheels may 
be applied at the points of the triangle 


to take away the friétion agaiift F and. 


G: and if the power be ftrong enough, 
the axle of the wheel may be made to car- 
ry more triangles, and work moreflaws. 
Inftead of the triansle HI K, the frame 
] a be moved by the two pieces; abi d, 
¡bis 
sl another, fo that 25 may only aét on 
F, andedonG; F being only in the 
plane of a Ps motion, and G in thatofe d, 
SAXENHAGEN),. a town of Weltphalia, 


in Germany, twenty miles north-weft of - 


Haihover, 

SAXIFRAGA, SAXIFRAGE, in botany, 
a genus dE the decandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, with a rofaceous “dower, con» 
Sting: of five plane ovated petals; the 
fcuitis an unilocular capfule, of an oval 
form, containing a great many feeds, 
See plate COCXXXVI. fig. 6. 

The tuberofities at the root of the white- 
flowered faxifrage are kept in the hops, 
under the name of faxifrage-fegds ; : they 

VoL. IV, | 


19% 2.) going thro? the axis rola 


accounts of its virtues, 

Yt is alío to be obferved, that though 
many different plants have been called 
faxifrage, from their fuppofed power of 
diffolving the ftone in the human blad- 
der, yet itis very certain that none of 
them polfleís fuch a virtue: thus the 
filipendula has been called red-faxifrage, 


and the common melilot, yellow-[axi.. 


frage. See FILIPENDULA, Tc. 


SAXMUNDHAM, a marketstown of Sufe 


SAXON, or SAXON-LANGUAGE. 


folk, thirty-two miles ealt of Bury. 


articles LANGUAGE and ENGLISH, 


SAXONY, the name of -two circles of the 


+ 


german empire, diflinguifhed by the 
epithets upper and lower, The circle of 
Upper-Saxony comprehends the dutchy of 
Saxony, the marquifates of Minia, Lu» 
fatia, and Brandenburg, and the dutchies 
of Pomerania, Sax-Hall, Sax-Altem- 
burg, Sax-Merlburg, and Sax-Naum- 
burg. “The circle of Lower-Saxony com- 
prehends the dutchies of Mecklenbure, 
Holítein, Lawenburg, Eunenburg, Zell, 


Bremen, Bruníwic, Hanover, and Mag- 


deburg ; the principalities of Véerden and 
Halberftat, and the bihopric of Hil- 
defheim. 


SAY or SaYE, in commerce, a kind of 


Jeveral forts 


ferge, or woollen-(tuff, much ufed abroad 
for linings, and by the religious for 
Ihirts: witli us it 1s ufed for aprons by 
of artificers, being ufually 
dyed green. 


Double fays, or (erge, pay, on impor- 


'tation, a duty of ss. 3,223d, the yard, 


and draw back, on exportation, ¿Ss 
F05d. Double Flanders lays pay, by 
the piece of fifteen yards, on importation, 
11. 145. 773% and draw back, on 
exportation, 11. 108, 42d, Ho0s. 
fcot fays, and milled fays, pay, by the 
piece of twenty» «Four yards, on importa- 
tion, 11. 35. 12d. and draw back, 
on exportation, 11, 3d. 


SAYBROOK, a port town of New=-Eng- 


-—peéticut: 


land, io tbe province of Conneéticut, 
fituated at the mouth of the river of Con- 
nm welt longitude. ae north 


latitode 41%, 
16 Q_ SCAB, 


See the + 


sCcA 
SCAB, or IrcH, in medicine and fur- 
gery. See the article IrcH, y 


SCABBARD, in the manege, denotes the - 


fkin that férves as a fheath, or cover, to a 
horfe's yard, ! 
SCABELLUM, in antient architecture, a 
kind of pedeltal to fupport bults. See the 

article PEDESTAL. 

SCABIOSA, ScaABl0us, or DeviL's 
BIT, in botany, a plant of the tetrandria- 
monogynia cla(s, with a floículous flower, 
each folfcule being monopetalous + and 
tubular, and fíghtly divided into four 
or five lfegments at the limb: there 1s.no 

pericarpium ; the feeds, which are fingle 


«after each floícule, being crowned with - 


their proper cups, and contained in the 
common receptacle, " 

The leaves of fcabious ftand recom- 
mended as aperient, fudorific, and -ex- 
pectorant; but the prefent praétice has 
lite dependance on thefe virtues. 


SCAFFOLD, among builders, an aflem- 


blage of planks and boards, fuítained by. 


treflels and pieces of wood fixed in the 
wall; whereon mafons, bricklayéts, De. 
ftand to work in building high walls, 
te. and *plafterers, in plaflering ceil- 
mes, Te, de 


Scaffold alfo denotes a timber-work railed 


- An the manner of an amphitheatre, for the 
more commodious viewing any (hew or 
-ceremony + 1t is alfío uled for a little 
ftage, ralMed in fome public. place, 
whereon to behead criminals. : 

SCAGEN, or SCAGERIFF, a promontory: 
of North-Jutland, at the entrance of the 
Scagerrac-(ea, or pafage out of the ocean 
into the Baltic-fea; eaft longitude 10, 
north latitude 58%, ie 

SCALA, in anatomy, a name given to 
two canals in the cochlea of the ear. See 

 thearticle Ear. 

ESCALA, in architefture, the fame with 
[tair«cafe, See the article STAIR-CASE. 

SCALA, In geography, a town of the king- 
dom of Naples, fituated on the gulph of 
Salerno, twenty miles fouth. of the city 
ot Naples. 

SCALE GEMONIE. See the article Ge- 
y MONIZJE SCALE. 

SCALADO, or SCALADE, in the art of 
war, a furious afíaultmade on the wall or 
rampart ofa city, or other fortified place, 


by means of ladders, without carrying on . 


torks in form to fecure the'men. 
SCALE, a mathematical inftrument, con- 
—bíting of feveral lines drawn on wood, 

brals, filver, e. and varioufly divided, 

according to the purpoles it is intended 
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ASIA > 
to ferve y whence itacquires various deno.: 
-minations, as the plain Ícale, diagona]- 
ícale, plotting fcale, Gunter's-fcale, Ec, 
Confiruétion and ufe of the plain Scar. 
“The plain-fcale is an inftrument much 
uled in navigation, Ue, for folving the 
feveral cafes of failing. -See the article 
NAVIGATION. S 
Having defcribed the circle DBCA, 
(plate COXXXIX. fig. 2. n2 1.) and 
divided it into four quadrants, by the di» 
ameters AB and CD crofling each other 
at right angles: 1. To project the line of 
tangents, from the end C of the diameter . 
CD, "ereét the perpendicular CG ¡"sehen 
dividing the arch CB into, nine equal 
parts, from the center E, through the 
feveral diviñions of the qbadrant CB, 
draw lines-till they cut the perpendicular 
CG, which will thereby become a line 
of tangents. a 
2. For the femi-tangents, or half tan- 
gents, Jet lines be drawn from the point 
D, «through the fame divifons upon the 
arch,C Bj and they will divide the ra- 
dius BÉ into a line of femi-tangents, as 
1s evident from Euclid. lib. 3. prop, 20. 
3. For thefecants, transfer the lines drawn 
irom the center thro' the leyeral divifons 
of the quadrant CB to form the Jine of 
tangente, to the line EB continued to F, 
and the line EF will bea line of fecants. 
4. For the fines, from the feveral divifions 
of the quadrant CB, let fall perpendi- 
culars upon the radius CE; which will 
thereby be divided into a line of fines, to 
be numbered from E to C for the right 
fines, andfrom C to E for the verfed fines: 
and thele verfed fines may be continued to 
150% if the fame divifions be transferred 
on the other fide of the center E.. 
5» For the chords: thearch C Bbeing di- 
vided into nine equal parts, in:the points 
To, 20,30, Ue, if lines be imagined to be 
drawn from C to thefe divifions, they will 
he the chords of their refpeétive arches: 
wherefore fetting one foot of your com:- 
palfes o the point C, and transferring 
the feveral lengths, Cxo, Co, E 30, 
Sc. to the line CB, it will thereby be di. 
vided into a line of chords. Thefe (everal 
lines, which in the figure are drawn but 
to every tenth degree, might in the very 
lame manner be conítruéted to every de- 
gree, 1f the circle-wwere made large enough 
to admit of ninety diftinét divifions in the 
arch of one of its quadrants, : 
6. Aline of rhumbs is thus conftruéted; 
divide _the arch DB into ejght equal 
parts, in the points z, 2, 3, 4, Ec. then 
| + fetting. 


1 


SEA 
fetting one foot of the compaíles in D, 
transfer the feveral diftances D y, D 2, 
D 3, from the arch to the line DB; 
which by this means will be divided ¿nto 
a line of rhumbs, each of which will 
aníwer to an angle of 119 15. 
7. To confiruét a line of longitude, di- 
vide the radius E A into fixty equal 


parts, marking every ten with their pro- 


per numbers; from thefe divifions let fall 
perpendiculars upon tie archA D, and 
having drawn tbe line A D, with one 
foot of the compalles in A, transfer the 
jeveral diítances, where the perpendicu- 
Jars cut the arch to tbeline A D, wliich 
will thereby be divided into a line of 
longitude, | 

£. To projeét the line of latitude, tie 


radios CE being already divided into a 


line of fines, lay a ruler from the point 

B through each:of the (81d divifions, and 
mark the points cut on the oppofite arch 
AC with the numbers 10,20, 30, Ec, 
- then having drawn the line AC, with 
one foot of your compalles in A, trání- 
fer the leveral interfections of" the arch to 
the faid líne, which will thereby become 
a line of latitude, 


9. To pnejeét the hour-liíne, draw thetan= 


gentIK equal and parallel to the diameter 
CD, and divide half the arch ofeach qua- 
drant AC, and A D, from the point A, 
into three equal parts, which will be 152 


each part, for the degrees of every hour > 
from twelve to fix3 each of'which parts 
are to be again fubdivided into halves and : 


quarters, Ec, then drawing lines from 
the center E, through each of their divi- 
fons and fubdivifñons, till they cut the 


tangent 1K, the faid tangent will there- - 


by be divided into a line of hours, 


xo. To the above lines may be added a 


line of inclination of meridians, which 
is projeéted in the fame manner as the 
hour-line; being only divided into de- 
grees, inftead of time, every fifteen de- 
grees being equal to an hour. 

Now ¡if thele lines, with their refpective 
divifñions, be transferred. to a fcale, and 
there alío be added a line of equal parts, 
the inftrument called the plain-Ícale will 


be compleated, asinz7b.n%2.andas to the -: 


ules of thele lines, thole of tangents, lemi- 
—tangents, and fecants, ferve to find the 
centers and poles of projeóted circles, in 
the [tereographic projection of the fphere, 
'c. the line of fines ferves for the ortho- 
graphic projeótion of the fphere; the 
line of chords ferves either to lay down 
any angle, pr mecalurs ¿he quantity of 


Eo da 


pS differently uled, 


SOTA 
one already laid. down: the line of 
Thumbs ferves with more readinéls than 


the line of chords, to lay down: or mea= 


fure the angle of a Ihip's courfe in navi- 
gations the line of longitude being laid 
down on the Ícale contiguous to a line of 
chords of the fame radius, and numbered 
the contrary way, Miews by inípeétion 
how many miles there are ín a degree of 
longitude in each parsilel of latitude; 
reckoning the latitude upon the line of 


- chords, and the miles of longitude upon 


the line of: longitude: the two lines o£ 


- latitudes and hours' are ufed conjoimtly, 


and [erye very readily to'mark the hour» 
lines in_ the conftruétion of dials, on amy 
kind of upright planes. 

For the farther ules of the plain-fcale, 
lee the articles TRIGONOMETRY, Na- 
VIGATION, PLOTTING, Ue. 


“Diagonal-ScaLE is projeéted thus: firlt 


draw eleven parallel lines at equal dil= 


a da ds | 


tances (fee pl, CCXL, fig. 1,) the whole 


length of which being divided into a 


certaín number of equal parts, according 
to the length of the fcale, by perpendi- 


cular parallels, let the firft divifion be 


again fubdivided into ten equal parts, 
both above and below;. then drawing the 
oblique lines from the firlt perpendicular 


below to the firlt fubdivilion above, and 


from the frlt fubdivilion below to the 
fecond fubdiviñon above, e. the frlt 


-Ipace fhall thereby:be exactly divided in= 


to one hundred equal párts; for as each 


of thele fubdivilions is one tenth part oÉ 


the whole firft Ipace or divifion, fo each 


- parallel above it is one tenth of fuch fub= 
divifion, and confequently one hundredth: 


part of the whole firlt fpace 3 and if there 


be ten of the larger divilions, one thou=- 
fandth part of the whole fcale. If there= 
fore the larger divifions be accounted 


units, the firít fubdivions will be tenth 


parts of.an unit; and the fecond fub- 
divifions, marked by the diagonals on the 
párallels, hundredth parts of an unite 
Again, if the larger divifions be reckon= 


ed tens, the firft fubdivilions will be 


units, and the fecond fubdivifions tenth 
parts: andifthe larger divibons: be ac= 
counted hundredths, the firít fubdivi- 
fions will be tens, and the fecond units s 
and lo on. a 


Gunter'5 SCALE, an jnftrument, fo called 


from "Mr. Gunter lts inventor, and 18 
generally made of box; there are two 
forts, the long Gunter and tbe liding 
Gunter, having both the lame lines, but 
the former with the 
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ASA 
compalles, the Jatter by fliding. The 
lines now generally delineated on thole 
inftruments are the following, víx, a 
line of numbers, of fines, tangents, ver- 
fed fines, fine of the rhumb, tangent of 
the rhumb, meridional parts, and equal 
parts; which are conítruéted after the 
follówing manner: ! 

The line of numbers is no other than the 
Jogarithmic [ce of proportionals, where- 
in the diltance between each divifion 18 
equal to the number of mean propor- 
 tionals contained between the two teríns, 
in fuch parts as bhe diítance between x 
and ro is xoo0o0, Ec. — the logarithm 
of that number. Hence it follows, that, 
1f the number of equal parts exprelled by 
the logarithm of any number be taken 
From the fame Ícale of equal parts, and 
fet off from 1 on theline of numbers, the 
divifion will reprefent the number anfwer- 
ing to that logarithm. Thus, if you 
take .954, Uc. (the logarithms of g) of 
the fame parts, and fet it off from 1 
towards 10, you will have the divifion 
ftanding againít the number 9. In like 


— ¡Imanner, if you fet off .903, Ue. .845» 


Sc. .778, Ec. (the logarithms of 8, 7, 6) 
of the fame equal parts from 1 towards 
10, you will have the divifions an- 
Iwering to the numbers 8,7, 6. After 


the fame manner may the whole line be 
conftruéted. 
The line of numbers being thus con= 


ftruéted, if the numbers anfwering to the 
natural lines and tangents of any arch, in 
fuch parts as the radius is 10000, Uc. 


«be found upon the line of numbers, right 


ágainft them will ftand the refpeétive di- 


vilions aníwering to the relpeétive arches, 


or which is the lame thing, ifthe dil- 


] 


tance between the center and that divi- 


fion of the line of numbers, which ex- 
prelles the number aníwering to the na» 
tural fine or tangent of any arch, be fet 
oft on its refpeétive line from 1ts center 
towards the left hand, 1t will give the 
point aníwering to the fine or tangent of 
that arch: thus the natural 6ne ef 30 


. degrees being 5000, Ue. 1£ the diftance 


between the center of the line of num- 


-—bers (which 1n this cale 15 = 10000, Ec. 
the radius) and the divilion, on the 
 Jame lime reprelenting soo0o, Ec. be fet 


off from tie center, or go degrees, on the 
line of. fines, towards the left hand, it 
will give the point anfwering to the fine 
of zo degrees, And afterthe lame man- 
ner may the whole line of fines, tan» 
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gents, and verled fines be divided. Ses 
the article GUNTER. 


+ The line of fines, tangents, and yerfed 


fines being thus conftruéted, the line fine 
of the rhumb, and tangent of the rhumb 
are eafily divided; for, if the degrees 
and minutes aníwering to the angle which 
every rhumb makes with the meridian, be * 
transferred from its refpeótiye line to 
that which is to be divided. we frall have 
the feveral points required : thus 3f the 
diftance between the radius- or center, 
and fine of 45 degrees = the fourtl 
rhumb, be fet off upon the line fine of the 
rbumb, we (hall have the point aníwering 
to the fine of the fourth rhumb; and after 
the fame manner may both thefe lines be 
conftruéted. The line of meridional parts 
15 conftruéted from the table of meridional 
parts, in the fame manner as the line of 
numbers 1s from the logarithms. 
The lines being thus conftruéted, all 
problems relating to arithmetic, trigono= 
meétry, and their depending Íciences, may 
be lolved by the extent of the compafles 
only; and, as all queltions are reducible 
to proportions, the general rule is, to 
extend the compaíles from the firlt term 


to the fecond, and the fame extent of 


5 


the compaíles will reach from the third 
to the fourth 3 which fourth term muft 
be fo continued as to be the thing re- 
quired, which a little praétice will render 
ealy. 

CALE, fiala, in mufic, is a denomination 
ziven to the 'arrangement of the fix (yl- 
ablesinvented by Guido Aretine, ul, re, 
mi, fa, fol, le, called alío gammut, See 
the article GAMMUT. y : 

Yt bears the name Ícale (q. d, ladder) by 
realon it reprefents a kind of ladder, by 
means whereof, the voice rifes to acute; 
or delcends to grave; each of (ix fyllables 


being, as 1t were, one ftep of the ladder, 


Scale 1s alío ufed fora feries of founds 
rifing or falling towards acuteneís or 
gravity, from any given pitch of tune, 
to the greatelt diftance that is fit or prac= 
ticable, through fuch intermediate de. 
grees as make the fucceffion moft agree- 
able and perfect, and in which we have 
all the harmontcal intervals molt com- 
modioufly divided, See INTERVAL. 

“This fcale is otherwife called an univer= 
fal fyftem, asincluding all the particular 
fyltems belonging to mulic. See SYSTEM. 


Origin and confiruétion of the SCALE of 


miuúfic, Every concord or harmenical in- 
terval is refolveable into a certain Ene 
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of degrees or parts; the oétave, for in- according as the lels or greater third, or 
ftance, into three great tones, two lels the lels or greater fixth are taken in; for 
tones, and two femi-tones 3 the greater both can never ftand together in relation 
fixth into two greater tones, one leís to the fame key or fundamental, fo as 
tone, and two femi-tones ; the fifth into. to make an harmonical fceale. But, ¡£ 
two greater tones, one lels tone, and ' by either of thefe ways, we afcend from a 
one femi-tone;3 the fourth into one great- fundamental or given found to an oc- 
er tone, one Jefs tone, and one femi- tave, the fuccelñion will be melodious, 
tone ; the greater third into one greater though the two make two different fpe= 
tone, and one leís tonez and the leffer cies of melody. Indeed, every note is 
third into one greater tone and one lefs difcerned with regard to the next y but 
tone. It is true, there are variety of each of them is concord to the funda- 
other intervals or degrees, belides greater mental, except the fecond and feventha 
tones, leís tones, and femi-tones, into In continuing the feries there are two 


which the concords may be divided; ways of compounding the names of the 
but thele three are preferred to all the fimple interval with the octave; thus a 
relk, and thele three alone are in ule. o leffer tone, or femi tone, above 
Farther, it is not any order or progrel- n oégtave or two octaves, Ec. or to call 


fion of thele degrees that will produce them by the number of degrees from the 
melody; a number, for-inltance, of. fundamental, as ninth, tenth, Ec, - See 
greater tones, will make no mulc, be- the article SERTES, A 
caufe no number of them js equal to any In the two Ícales above, the feveral terma 
concord, and the fame is true of the other of the ícale are exprefled, by the propor- 
degrees; there is a neceflity, therefore, tionable feótions of a line reprefented by 
of mixing the degrees to make mulic, 1, the key or fundamental of the feries, 
and the mixture muft be fuch, as that no 1f we would have the [eries exprefíed in 
two of the fame kind be ever next other whole numbers, they will ftand as 
See the article CONCORD., follows, in each wbhereof the greatelt 
A natural and agreeable order of thele number expreffes the longelt chord, and 
degrees, Mr, Malcolm gives us inthe the other numbers the reft in order; fo 
following divifion of the interval of an - that, i£ any number of chords be in thefe 
oftave, wherein (as all the leller con- proportions of length, they*will exprefs 
cords are contained in the greater) the the true degrees and interyals of the fcale 
divifñions of all the other fimple concords “of mubc, ¡as contained in an octave con=: 
are contained. Under the feries are the de- cinnoully divided into the two different 
grees between each term, and the next. ln fpecies above-mentioned, | 

the firít feries, the progreffion is by thelefs 
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e. This feale the antients called the diatonic. 
Great 2d 2 fcale, becaufe proceeding' by tones and 
Log 24 3 23 + 23 E femitones. See the article DriaTonic, 
e : e y iS 3 + 
mn Y 3% 8 a 33% 8 3% 8 > The moderns call it imply the fcale, as 
' ) , ' mo : y - = % 
ED DADA being the only one nowin ufe; and fome= 


S | times the natural ftale, becaufe its de. 
Now the (y ftem ofthe oétave containing all egrees and their order are the molt agree- 
the original concords, and the compound able and concinnous, and preferable, by 
concords being only thefums of the octave the confent both of fenfe and reafon, to 
and fome lefs concord 3 ¡it is evident that, all other direflions ever inflituted, 
1£ we would have the feries of degrees Thofe others are the chromatic and en- 
continued beyond an oétave, they areto  harmoniac Ícales, which, with the dia» 
be continued in the fame order through a tonic,* made the three [cales or genera of 
fecond as through the firlk oéótave; and. melody of the antients, See the article 
fo on through a third and a fourth oétaye, CHROMATIC, Te, ' | 
Ec. and futch a feries 15 what we call the The defign of the (cale of mufe is to fhevw 
fcale of mulic. See OCTAVE. how a voice may rife and fall leís than 
Of this there are two different fpecies, any. harmonicalinteryal, and thereby move 

from 


e 
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from one extreme of any interval to the 
other, in the molt agreeable fucceffion of 
founds. The fcale, therefore, is a fyltem 
exhibiting the whole principles of mufic ; 
which are either harmonical intervals 
(commonly called concords) or concin- 
nous intervals. The firít ave the eflen- 
tial principles, the other fublervient to 
them, to make the greater variety, See 
the article Music. 
Accordingly, in the feale we have,all 


the concords wiih their concinnous de=" 
grees fo placed, as to make the molt per- 
Jeét fucceffion of founds from any given 


fundamental or key, which is fuppofed 
to be reprelented by 1. It.is mot to be 
fuppoled that the voice is never to move 


up and down by any other more imme- 


diate diítances than thofe of the concin=- ' 


nous degrees; for, though that be the 


- molt ulual movement, yet, to move b 
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“ line divided into equal parts, placed af 
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the bottom of a map, or plan, to ferve 
as a common mealure for all the parts of. 
the building, or all the diítances and 
places of the map. 


SCALENE, or SCALENOUS TRIANGLE, 


Jealenúm, in geometry, a triangle whofe 
fides and angles are unequal, See the 
article TRIANGLE, 


SCALENUS, in anatomy, a name given to 


one of the flexors of the neck. This muf- 
cle has its origin from the fir(t, fecond, 
and lometimes the third rib; and ls in- 
ferted into the apophyfes of the vertebre 
of the neck, and is by fome jultly re- 
ferred to the number of the elevators of 
the thorax. The fcalenus is frequently 
divided into three parts, hence fome ana» 
¿tomical writers have made three mulícles 
of it, under the names of the firlt, the 
fecond, and the third fcalenus, 


Sharmonical diftances, as concords, at 
once, is not excluded, but is even ablo- 
Jutely neceflary. In effect, the degrees 
- “vere only invented forwariety”s fake, and 
that we might not always move up and 


SCALITS, a town of Upper Hungary, 
fituated on the confines of Moravia, 

- thirty-five miles north of Preíburg, 
-SCALLOP, :ór the IRIsH' SCALLOP, in 
¿Cichthyology, a name for.the blue-ribbed 


Ai dublerviency to them. 
y Add, that befides the harmonical and 


= 
be 


down by harmonic intervals,* though 


thole are the molt perfeét, the others de- 
riving all their agreeableneís from théir 
See CONCORD. 


concinnous intervals, which are the im- 


amediate principles of mufic, and aré di= 
reétly applied in praétice ; there are other. 
diícord-relations which happen unavoid-- 
“ably in mufic in a kind of accidental 


and indiréét manner; for, in the fuc- 
cellion of thé feveral notes of the fcale, 
there are to be confidered, not only the 


, «relations of thoíe that fucceed others 1m- 


-mediately, but alío of thole betwixt 


which other notes intervéne. Now the 
immediate fucceffion may be conduéted 


fo as to produce good melody, and yet 


ameng the diítant notes there may be 
very sgroís difcords that would not be 


allowed in immediate fucceffion, much - 
Jeís in confonance. 
feries or fcale above delivered, though 


'Thus, in the firlt 


the progre be melodious, as the 


- terms refer to one common fundamen- 
tal, yetare there feveral difcords among — 
the mutual relations of the terms; e. fr. , 


red peéten variegated With white; be- 
ing about two inches long, and nearly as 
much in breadth, having on the furface 
about Áfteen broad deprelled ribs placed 
at nearly equal diftances from one ano- 


-ther3 the valves are- very little eleyated, 


and the ears are moderately large, and 
'one a litile bigger than the other. See 
the article PECTEN, 


SCALLOWAY, a town on the weft fide 


of Mainland, one of the iflands of Shet- 
land: weft long. 19 s/, north lat. 61? 12”. 


SCALPEL, in furgery, a kind of knife 


ufed in anatomical diffeétions “and ope- 
'rations in lurgery, See KNIFE. 


SCALPER, or SCALPING-IRON, a fur- 


geon's inftrument uled for [craping foul 
carions bones. 


SCALPRA dentalla, inftruments ufed by 


the furgeons to take off thole black, 
livid, or yellow crults, which infeft the 
teeth, and notonly loofen and dellroy* 
them, but taint the breath. ¿According 
to the varieties of the occafion, the fur- 
“geon has thele inftruments of various 
fhapes and fizes; fome are pointed, and 
narrow at the end; others are broader : 


* pointed, and have edges, others are 
“booked, or falciform, but thefe are ulu- 
“ally, for convenience of carriage, all 
adapted to one handle. “The manner'of - 
uling them is to begin near the gums, 
Jfupporting the blade with the left-hand, 
and (craping all along the tooth, :t1ll-the 
] | crult 


from agth to 7th is 32:45, and from 
the greater 2d to the greater 6th is 
27540, and from the greater 2d to 
4this 27:32, which are all difcordsz . 
and the lame will happen in the fecond 
feries. See the article DIscoRD. 
SCALE, in geography and architeóture, a 


h 
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cruft is taken off, taking care mot to for cutaneons eruptions, and fo fofien 
wound the gums, or difplace the teeth, hard tumours; but at prefent it is uled 
SCALPTOR anr, in anatomy. See the , only as a purge For the preparation 
article LaTISSIMUS. ¡ of [cammony by baking it in a quince. 
SCAMILLIÍ IMPARES, in the antient ar- See the article DIAGRYDIUM, 
chiteéture, certain zoccos or blocks which SCANDALUM MAGNATUM, in law, is 
ferve to raile the relt of the members of a defamatory fpeech or writing to the. 


an order, column, ftatue, or the like, 
and to prevent their being loft to the 
eye, which may chance to be placed be- 
low the level, or below the projeéture of 
fome of the ornaments. 0 


SCAMMONY, in the materia medica, is | 


a concreted vegetable juice of a plant of 
the fame name, partly of the relin and 
partly of the gum-kind, of which there 
are two forts, diftinguiíhed by the names 
of the places from whence they are 
brought, | 4 

The Aleppo fcammony is of a fpongy 
texture, light and friable : it is ofa faint 
dilaprecable fmell, and its talte is bit- 
teriíh,, very naufeous, and acrimonious. 
The Smyrna feammony is confiderably 
bard and heavy, of a'black colour, and 


of a much (tronger Ímell and talte than 
the former, otherwile it much" refem- 


bles 1. | 
in general, fcammony is to be cholen 
- friable and eañily powdered, glolly when 


injury of a perlón of dignity 3. for which 
a writ that bears the fame nameis grant- 
ed for the recovery of damages, By fta- 
tute, no períon is either by writing or 
fpeaking to publi any falle or fcanda- 
lous news of any lord, prelate, officer ef 
the government, judge, Ec, on pain of 
imprilonment, till he produce his author 5 
and 1f the fame be publihed ina libel, 
the publifher is indiétable, and may be 
fined and imprifoned, See LIBEL. ' 

When an action of [candalum. magna- 
tum is brought, the fame mult be fued 
in the name óf the king and the party, 
on which the plaintiff recovers his da= 
mages for the wrong, and the defendáne 
is to be imprifoned on the king's ac- 
count. It is here to be oblerved, that 
the words fpoke fhall be taken in the 
worft fenfe, to prelerve the honour of 
great perflons; though at the fame time 


Mis faid, a defendant may juftify in this 
action, fetting forth the fpecial matter». 


freíh broken 3 fuch as grows white on 
being moiftened with the fpittle; free 
from dirt, fand, or other foulnefles, and 
not too violently acrimonious in its talte. 
Scammony ls in great elteem and fre- 


SCANDEROON, a port-town;of Aleppo,. 
in altatic “Purky, fituated on the coalt o£ 
the Lelffer Aña; ealt long. 379, north 

TO O : 


SCANDINAVIA, 3 large country which | 


quentufe, and would -be more To, ¡fit 
were more to be depended upon: but 
there 1s fo much difference 1m the purga- 
tive virtue of fome majfes of it, and that 
of others, that it. is feldom to be de- 
_pended upon alone in extemporaneons 
¿praótice, ! 
in many compofitions of the Mops; and 
thele are prefcribed, with other cathar- 
, tics, for purging of ferous húmours. lt 
is in general, however, a better purge 
for robult people than for thofe of more 
delicate conftitutiohs, though wiih the 
correótives with which it is joined, jt 15 
given with fafety and fuccels to chil- 
dren. The chemical writers have given 
us many preparations of [cammony, 
among which are a tinéture and a relin 5 


but the fcammony-in fubítance is pre- 


ferable to either; for they both irritate 
more, and yet purge le(s; the refin. 1t- 
 Aelf giyen in an equal dole with the 
crude Icammony, will give fewer (tools, 
and thole attended with worle gripings. 
The antients ufed fcammony externally 


It 1s, however, an ingredient, 


confilted of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, which were fometimes under the 
government of one prince; but 1s now 
under the dominion of Sweden and.Den- 
mark. st 5 


SCANDIX, or SCANDYX, in botany, ea 
plant of the pentandria-digynia cla(s; the 


compound flower of which is made up of 
hermaphrodite ones on the difc, and fe= 
male ones in the radius: therecis ne - 
pericarpium, the feeds, which are two 


¿In number and fubluated, being joined. 
«together fidewiles : e. Al 


This genus comprehends the venús's 
comb or fhepherd's needle, and chervil 
of authors. | da 


SCANNING, feanfio, 1 poetry, tha men 


riog of a verle by feet, in order to.lee 
whetber or no the quantities be duely 
oblerved, ] 
The term is chiefly ufed in regard to the ' 


- greek and latin verfés. 'Thus an hexa- 


meter verle is Icanned, by relolving- it 
into fix feet; a pentameter, by refolving 


1 into five feet, Ec. examples of which 


ay 
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- METER, HEXAMETER, Uc. 
SCANSORIUM, in Roman antiquity, an 
engine whereby people were raied aloft, 
that they might fee more conveniently a- 
bout them. The fcanforium amounted to 
the fame with what was called the acro- 
batica among the Greeks, Authors are 
divided as to the ofice of this engine. 
“Tornebus and Barbarus, take it to háve 
been of the military kind, raifed by be- 


fiegers, high enough to over look the 
walls, and difcover the ftate of things on” 


the other fide. —Baldus rather fuppoles 1t 


2 kind of moveable fcaffold, or cradle i 


contrived forraifing painters, platíterers, 
and other workmen, to the tops of houles, 
trees, Uc. Some fufpeót that it might 
have been ufed for both purpofes.* 
SCAPE-GoOAT, in jewifh antiquity, the 
goat which was [et atliberty on the great 
day of expiation. See EXPIATION. 
Spencer is of opinion, that the fcape- 
goat was called azazel, becaufe it was 
lent- to azazel, £. e. the devil; the rea- 
fons of which ceremony, he takes to be 
thele. 1, That the goat, loaded with the 


fins of the people, and fent to azazel, 


might denote the miferable condition of 
finners, 2. “Fhe goat was fent thus 
Joaded:to the deemons, to fhew that they 
were impure, and to' deter the people 
from worfhipping them, 3. That the 
goat fent to azazel fufficiently expiating 
the fins of the Tíraelites, they might the 
more willingly abítain from the expia- 
tory facrifices of the heathens. 

SCAPRISM, eezfiruos, in perlian anti- 
quity,' a kind of torture, or capital pu- 
nifiment; which confifted in locking the 
criminal in a fort of box made'of the 
trunk ofa tree, with only five holes for 
his head, arms and legs to come through; 
then anointing the parts with honey and 
milk, in order to invite the flies, Ec, he 


was expofed to the fun; and, in:this un= 
happy fituation, he continued till' death . 


ut an end to his mifery. 
SCAPHOIDES, in anatomy, the fame 
with naviculare os. ¡See the article 
NAVICULARE OS. , 
SCAPULA, in anatomy, the fhoulder- 
blade, a triangular bone; ftuated on the 
outíiide-of the ribs, and commonly ex- 
tended from the fecond to the feventh 
1ib; 1ts fuperior pofterior angle, when it 
3s in the leaít ftraining pofition, being 


about three inches from the fpinal pro- 
celles of the vertebre, while the long ide: 
between that angle and the inferior one 
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may be feen under the articles PENTA- 


da 
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is ftretched obliquely forward as it de. 
fcends, having nothing between jt and 


the ribs, except the thin extremities of 


fome muícles; but as the fcapula ad. 
vances forwards to its articulation with 
the arm bone, its diftance from the ribs 
increafes. | 

In the examination of the fcapula, fays 
Hetíter, we are to obíerve the head of 
the bone, with its glenoide cavity, called 
by fome the acetabulum of the fcapula ; 
¡ts neck; its bale; its two'angles, the 
fuperior and inferior; 1ts fuperior and ' 
inferior coltee; its anterior furface, which 
1s Ímooth and concave;z and ¡ts polterior, 
which is uneven. After thele we are to 
oblerve its [pine, 1ts creft, and its acro. 
mion3 its fupra and infra fpináte ca- 
vity 3 its coracoide proceís, and its two 
incifures, the one between the neck and 
the acromion, the other behind the cora- 
coide procels; and the robuft ligament 
which joins the acromion and' coracoide 
procels, and prevents the laxation of the 
os humeri upwards, 

The ufes of the fcapula are to fuflain 
the arms, and join them to the body, to 
ferve for the infertion of feveral mulcles, 
and to add [fomewhat to the necelfary 
defence of the parts contained within the 
thorax. : 


Fracture of tbe Se APULA. The fcapula is 


ulually fraétured either near its acromi- 
on, or head where itjoins the clavicle, 
or in fome more diftant, part. If the 
fraéture happens in the proceís of the 
acromion, the reduétion will bé eafly 
made, by lifting up the arm to relax the 
deltoid-mufcle, and pulhing the'arm 
evenly upwards, making the fraflured 


¿parts meet together with the Ángers; but 


notwithitanding their reduction is lo ealy, 


they eably (Mp away again from any 


flight caufe, and fo are dificultly agglu- 
tinated. They are in particular very 
ealily feparated by the weight and mo- 
tion of the arm, and by the contraétion 
of the deltoid-mufcle, inlomuch that there, 
ts Ícarce ever an inftance of a fraétured 
acromion being lo perfeétly cured, as to: 
admit afterwards'of a free motion of the 
arm upwards: all means muft, hów- 
ever, be uféed to endeavour-tó keep the 
replaced bones in their proper fituation. 
A compreís, wet with fpirit of wine, 1s 
to be applied to the fraéture, a ball is to 
be put under the arm-pit to fupport'it; 
the whole is to be bound up with the 
bandage commonly called fpica, and the 
arm ds to be fufpended in a fafh or fling 
LO E Te hung 
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hung about theneck. Butiftheneck of 
the capula, which lies under the acro- 
inion, or its acetabulum, Miould be frac- 
tured, which isa cale that indeed very 
feldom happens, and when it does 15 very 
difficult to difcover, 1t 15 a hundred to 
one but from the vicinity of the articu- 
Jation, the. tendons, mulcles, lig+ments, 
nerves,' and large veis and arteres, 
there will follow a Riffoels and lofs of 
motion in the jointy great inflammation 
1s alío to be apprehended, and. abícelles 
with ihe worlt fymptoms, and lometimes 
death itfelf. 


SCAPULAR, feapulares, io anatomy, a. 


name given to two pair of arteries, and 
as many veins3 the arteries are the ex- 
ternal (tapular artery, which 1s fent 
from the fubclavians to the external parts 
of the fcapula; and the iblernal fcapu- 
lar artery, which ariles from the axsl- 


lary arteries, and goes to the parts that : 


lie under the feapula, The fcapular 
veins, vebich are alío external and inter- 
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SCARA, a town of Sweden in the pros. 
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vince of welt Gothland, fixty=-fix miles 
-nortb-esít of Gottenburg, 


SCARABEUS, the BEETLE, in zaology, 


a numerous genus ob infeéts, of the cole=. 
optera order: the antenvz of the beetles 
are oP a clavated feure, and fíhle longi- 
tudinally 5; and their eges all hatch into 
hexapode worms, from which the young 
btetles are afterwards produced, See the 
article COLEOPTERA. 

We have already defcribed the cervus: 
volans or lteg-beetle; belides which there 
are numerous other fpecies, the defcrip- 
tion of which may be [ten in Ray's Hi 
tory of Infeóts, Linnweus's Sy(t, Nat, 
and-Hills Nat. HE, | 


SEAREOROUGH, a borough and port- 


town of Yorkfhire, thirty-levea miles 
north-ealt of York. 

It fends two members to parliament, and 
is famous for a medicinal fpriog, which 
llas been the fubjeét of ercat contelis and 
difputes among the phyfical] people; all 


allowing it confiderable virtues, but fome 
attmbuting them to one ingredient, others 
to another. 


SCARDONNA, a port-town of Dalma-. 


nal, artíe in like (manner from the fub. 

clavians, See ARTERY and VElw, 
SCAPULAR, or SCAPULARY, a partof the 

habit of feveral religtous orders in the 


church of Rome, worn over the gown, 
as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 
hlefled Virgin, It confiíts oftwo narrow 
breadths or Slips of cloth, covering the 
back and the breaft, and hanging down 
to tlie feet. 

The devotees of the fcapulary celebrate 
its feltival on the 16th of July. The 
bulls of the popes have from time to time 
fecured indulgences without number to 
them: but what [lets the [capulary above 
all other praétices of devotion, Js the 
fabbatin bull of pope John XXXII, in 
which that pope declares, that the bleffed 
Virgin, one day as he was at prayers, 
cave him a politive promile, that fhe 
would deliver the carmelites her children, 
and the brethren of the feapulary, out 


of purgatory, on the Sunday after their 


death, upon three conditions3 r. to wear 
- their fcapulary till their desth: 2. to 
prelerve their virginity; and, 3.toab- 
ftain from fleh every Wednelíday and 
Friday in the year. Seetbe articles Fra- 
TERNITIES and CARMELITES, 
SCAPUS, in architeóture, the fuít or fhaft 
ofa column. See the article Fus'r, 
In botany, the fame word is ufed for the 
Mrait ftalk or flem of a plant, flanding 
upright like a pillar or column. 
SCAR, or Eschar, the leam or mark of a 
wound after it 1s healed, Ses WounD, 
"VOB Va" 


tia, iituated on a bay of the gulph of- 
Venice, Forty-five miles north of Spa-= 
latto, ; 


SCARE-CROW GULL, in ornithology, a 


name for the black larus with grey wings 
and red legs, being of the fize of the 
common,pleeon. See LArUSs. 


SCARIFICATION, in furgery, the ope=. 


ration of making feveral incilions in the 


Skin by means of lancets, or other in- 
ftruments, particularly the. cuppine-in== 


itrument. See the article LUPPING. 
With regard to the ufefulnefs of fcarifi- 
cation, Heifter obferves, that as much 
and as thick blood may be dilcharged 
this way as by phlebotomy, and that of 
confequence it muft be equally benef- 


«cial in all dilorders which require bleed. 


ing. Belides, [carification is highly ne= 
cellary in violent inflznmmations, incipi- 
ent or confirmed mortifications, peltilen- 
tial carbuncles, and the like, in erder to 
difcharge the ftagnant and vitiated blood, 
by making many fmall wounds or in- 
cifions with a fcalpel or lancet. Heifter 
alío thinks fcarification of the gums, in 
the tooth-ach, may not unfrequently be 


very ufeful; as of the eyes in many dif 


orders, 1f performed with caution. 

The inftruments ufed by different opera-' 

tors for [carifying the eyes, are different: 

lome of the antients uféd a fteel-rafp in 
16 HE form 


- 


_ 


SCARLET, a beautiful bright red, 


S.A 


form of a fpoon, fee lelter A plate 
CCXL. fig. 2. others uled a prickly 
thiltle, like the atractylis; or, the equi- 
fetum majus. But the latelt and belt 
inftrument for this op?ration, is the 
beards of barley or rye, furnifhed with 
rows of Ímall hooks, reprefented, ¿brd. 
at letter B, Ten, twelve, or fifteen of 
thele beards may be tied together, fo 
as to form a kind of broíh, as at C; 
with which the infide cf the eye-lids, 
and even the eye itíelf, may be [carified. 
However, fuch a brufh cannot be ufed 


+ ¿more than once, as a very fmall force 


blunts ltz itis alío to be obíerved, that 
the beards of old or ripe barley 1s not fo 
proper as thofe of barley not quite ripe. 
Hejíter thinks this operation may be of 
confiderable [ervice im all inflammatory 
dilorders of the eyes; but at the lame 
time thinks blifters, phlebotomy, and 
Icarifications in other parts might do as 


well, and be attended with much lefs 


ain, 
To perform this operation, the patientis 
“to be feated in a good light, and his head 
held (till by an afiltant, wbile the fur- 
geon prefles. his thumb and fore-fnger 
on the eyelids, fo as to open them, and 
torn them outward, that their interior 
red fu face may come into views this is 


much more conveniently performed on 


the under than on the upper eyelid, 
When the furface is thus turned up, the 
furgeon draws the [carifying inftrument 
—backward and forward over it with great 
Swiftneís, as alío over the white of the 


eye, 1 there be occafion; and, by this * 
means, opens all the turgid velfels, and 


makes them bleed plentifully, fomenting 
the eye with a fpunge dipped in warm 
water, ' : 
When the operation Is over, great care 
1s to be taken, that the wounded parts 
do not cohere together; the patient muít 
move the eyelids about at times to pre- 
vent this, and the eye, when bound up 
at night, muíft have a piece of gold- 
beater's Kin applied between the eyelids 
and the eye, 

See 
the articles RED and COLOUR. 

In painting in water-colours, minium 
mixed with a little vermillion produces a 
good fcarlet: but, ifa flower ina print 
1s to be painted ofa [carlet-colour, the 
lights as well as the “hades fhould be 
covered with minium, and the fhaded 


parts finifhed with carmine, which will 


produce an admirable Ícarlet, > 
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"To dye cloth, ftuff, Ec. a fcarlet, let 
the (tuffs be alumed, as for crimíon, in 
river-water, boil them for two hours, 
then hang them out a whole night with- 
out rinfing; but in the morning rinfe 
them out. Then in order to dye them, 
take clean bran- water clean (kimed, and 
for every pound of goods put in an 
ounce of pulverized tartar; having firfk 
mixed one half of 1t with balf an ounce 
of cochineal, and when the liquor where 
the remaining half of the tartar is has 
boiled, then put in the cochineal, Ec, 
Boil them together, afterwsrds add half 
an ounce of aqua fortis, in which a fmall 
quantity of lal armontac (not bigser than 
a pea) has been diffolved; which muít 
be put in wlien the Aufs have boiled 
about a quarter of an hour; then boil 
them together for a little while, let tie 
liquor cool, and rinfe-out the ftuffs, 
To dyea fcarlet n grain, take ftale clear 
wheat-bran liquor, a fufficient quanti- 
ty; alum, three pounds; enter twenty 
yards of broad-cloth, and boil it three 
hours3 «<ool and wait; take fair wa- 
ter, a fofiicient quantity; hedder or 
ltrawel, a fit quantity ; boil then well; 
cool them with a little water, enter your ' 
cloth and make a bright yellow; cool 
y and wafh itagsin; tike fieíh wheat- 
'bran-liquor, a fofhcient quantiy; mad- 
der, four pounds; enter your cloth ata 
good heat; handle it to a boiling, cool 
and wafh it well: take more freíh bran 
liquorz cochineal in fine powder, five 
ounces; and tartar, three ounces; enter 
your cloth, and boil an hour or more, 
keeping 1t under the liquor, then cool ' 
and walh it, | 
SCARLET-FEVER, the fame with miliary 
fever, See MILIARY FEVER, : 
SCAROS, or SAROS, a town of Upper 
Hungary, near the Carpathian moun- 
tains: ealt long. 20” 40, north latitude 
48% 45!» E 
SCARP, in fortification, is the interior 
talus, or flope of the ditch next the 
place, at the foot of the rampart. 
SCARP, In heraldry, the [carf which mri- 
tary commanders wear for ornament. 
Itis borne fomewbat like a battoon fini- 
fter, butis broader than it, and ¡js con- 
tinued out to the edges of the held: 
whereas the battoon 1s cut off at each 
end. See plate CCXL, fig. 3. 


SCARPANTO, an ifland'1n: the Medi-. 


terranean, twenty miles fouth-welt of 
Rhodes: eaftlong, 279, north lat, 36% 
SCARPE, a river of the Netherlands, 


which 


Pa 


4 o 
SCHE 


which: riles in the provinte:of Artois, and 


falls:into the river Scheld, a little below. 


Mortaigne, E 

SCARUS, in ichthyology, a [pecies of the 
labrus,  variegated with purple, green, 
blue and black, Sée LABRUS. 

SCATCH-MOUTH, in the manege, a 
bit-moutb, differing from 2 cannon- 
mouth an this, that the canpon is round, 
whereas¡a fcatch is more upon the oval. 
“That part of the Icatch-mouth that joins 
the bit-mouth to the branch, is likewife 
different; a cannon being ltayed upon 
the branch by a fonceau, anda fcatch by 
a chaperon, which (uitonnds the ban- 
quet. The effeét of the [catch-mouth is 
fomewhat greater than that ofthe cannon- 
mouth, and keeps the mouth more in 
fubjeétion. Commonly Ínafes are Ícatch- 
moutbhs. 
SCAVAGE, a toll or cuftom antiently ex- 
aéted by mu :ors, fheriffs and bailiffs of 
cities and towns-corporate, and of mer- 
chant- Es for wares expoled and of- 
fered to fale within their liberties; which 
was prohibited by 19 Hen. VII. But the 
city of London (till retains this cultom. 

SCAVANT, a term purely french, fgni- 

fying leainedl: lt is little ufed e our 

language, except in the phrafe Journal 
des Scavans, a journal of the works of 
the learned; publifhed monthly at Paris, 

SCAVENGERS, two officers annually 
chofen 1n every parifh in London and its 

"fuburbs by the church.wardens, coníta- 
bles, and other inbabitants, to hire per- 
fons called rakers, with carts, to clean 
the (treets, and carry away the dirt and 
'iltb, with the afhes and duít from every 
houfe. For which purpoíe a fcavengel?s 
tax may be made and levied on the inba- 
bitants, being allowed by the juítices of 
the peace 3 but ¡t mult not -exceed 4d, 
in the pound, of the rent paid for the 
houfes, —Perfons who refufe to take upon 
themíelves the office of [cavenger, for- 
feitio1l. 2 W. and M. c. 2. 1 Geo. Í, 
c.48, 10 Geo. TL. c, 22. 

SCELASIUS, in natural hiftory, an ani- 
malcule which has vifible limbs, arrang- 
ed, according to Dr. Hill, in the clals of 
the arthronia, See ANIMALCULE. 
There are two (pecies of the [celafñus, 
that with the body of a fuboval figure 

of the Mape of an egg, its kin perfectly 
Ímootk, very thin, and ofa pale olive- 
colour, and lo tranfparent, that the linea- 


ment of the mteltines are leen ealily 
through it, 
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“ed a theatre, or the place where drama- 


SCE 


«tic pieces, and other public Mhtws were 
exhibited: for 16 does not appear that 
the antient poets. were at all acquainted 
with the modern way of changing the 
fcenes in the different parts of the play,. 
1m order to raile the idea of the perfons 
reprefented by the aítors being in differ- 
ent places. 

The original fcene for aéítine of plays 
was as fimpleas the reprefentations them- 
felves ; it confifted only. of a plain plot 
of ground proper for the occalion, whicl1. 
was in fome degree Maded by the neigh- 
bouring trees, whofe branches were made 
to meet together, and their vacancies 


fupplied with boards, fticks, and the like; | 


and to complete the fhelter, thele were 


'¡ fometimes covered with fkins, and fome- 


times with only the branches of other 
trees newly cut down, and full of leaves, 


- Afterwards more artificial fcenes or fce=. 


nical reprelentations were introduced, 
and paintings uled inftead of the objeéts 


themíelves, Scenes were then of three: 


forts, tragic, comic, and fatyric, The 
tragic (cene reprefented ftately magnifi- 
cent edifices, with decorations of pillars, 
ltatues, and other things fuitable to the 
palaces of kings: the comic exhibited 
private houfes with balcontes and win- 
dows, in imitation of common buildings : 
and the fatyric was the reprefentation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other ap- 
pearances 5 and thele decorations either 
turned on pivots, or Ñlid along groovesy 
as thofe in our theatres. 

To keep clofle to nature and probability, 
the fcene fhould never be fhifted from 
place to place in the couríe of the play: 
the antients were pretty levere in this re- 
fpeét, particularly Terence, in fome of 
whofe plays the (cene never fhifts at all, 
but the whole is tranfacted at the door of 
fome old man's houfe, whither, with imi- 
mitable art, he occafionally- brings the 
actors. The French are pretty (riét with 
refpeét to this rule; but the Englióh pay 
very little regard to It. 

Scene is alío a part or divifion of a dra 
matic poem.  Thus plays are divided 
into acts, and aéls are again fubdivided 
into fcenes; in which fenfe the Ícene 15 
properly the perfons prelent at, or con- 
cerned in the action on the ftage at fuch 
a time: wheneyer, therefore, a new actor 


appears, or an old one difappears, the 


action is changed into other hands; and 
therefore a new feene then commences, 


o a A 


It is one of the laws of the ftage, that 


“SCENE ¿Jeena, in its primary (enfe, denot= 
| 16Ra : the 


A 


SiCHE; 


the [cenes be well conneéled; thatis, that - 


ene fucceed another, in fuch 2 manner 
as that the ftage be never quite empty 
till the end of the aét. 
ACT, DRAMA, Tc, 

SCENIC Games, among the antients, 
were entertainmients exhibited on the 
cena or theatre, including plays, danc- 
ng, and other theatrical performances. 

The Romans were four hundred years 
without any Ícenic games, and at tha 
inftitution fome aélors were [erighar 
Hetruriaz. who, without recitin 
thing, danced to the found of inítru- 






“méents; atlength they began to rebearle . 


verfe, from thence they proceeded to 
plays, and thus by degrees, growing 
more and more perfeét, the fcenical 
Ihews were at lalt reprefented, with a 
jultneís and magnificence beyond every 
thing the world had ever feen. 
SCENOGRAPHY, in perfpeétive, the re- 
.-prefentation: ofa body on a períptétive 
plane; or, a defcription thereof in all 
ts dimenfions, luchas it appears to the 
eye. See the article PERSPECTIVE, 
The ichnography of a building, Ye. re- 
¿prelents ¡és plan, or ground-work; the 
orthography, is a view of he front, or 
one ol its fides; and.the [cenography, 1s 
a view of the whole building, front, fides, 
height, and all, raifed on the geometrical 
plan. See the articles ICHNOGRAPHY, 
and ORTHOGRAPEY. Es 
To exhibit the Icenography of any body, 
1. Lay down the bafis, ground-plot, or 
plan of the body, according to the 
method taught under the article PER= 
SPECTIVE, 
of the plan, raife the perfpeélive heights: 
thus will the fcenography of the body be 
completed, excepting thata proper fhade 
15 to be added. 
The method of raifing the heights is as 
follows: on any point, as C (plate 
CCXLEI. fig. 1.) to raile a per/peótive 
altitude, anfwerable to an objective al- 
titude PQ; on the terre ftrial line raife a 
perpendicular PQ, equalto the given ob- 
jeótive altitude; from P and Q_, to any 


point, as T, draw light lines PT and 


QT; from the given point €, draw a 
right line CE, parallel to the terreltrial 
line DE, and meeting the right line Q T 
in XK 5 and in the point K, upon the line 
KC, ereét a perpendicular TK, which 
will be the fcenographic altitude re- 
quired. 

The application of this general method 
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See the articles 


2, Upon the feveral points | 


A 
SC E 
of drawing the fcenography of a body, 
1s not fo obyious, in every cafe, but that 
it may be necellary to ¡lluftrate it by a 
few examples. | 
Example 1, To exbibit the (cenography 
of a cube, viewed by an angle; 1, As 
the bafis of a cube viewed by an angle, 
ftanding on a geometrical plane is a 
fquare, viewed by an angle; draw a 
Iquare, viewed angular-=wile, on the per- 
Ipeétive table, or plane. 2. Raife the fide 
HI (fg. 2.) of the Íquare perpendicular- 
ly on each point of the terreltrial line 
DE) and to any point, as. V, of the 
horizontal line HR, draw the right line 
VlandVH. .3. From the angles d, 5, 
and c, draw.c1, de, Sc. parallel to 
the terrefirial line DE. 4. From the 
points 1and 2, ralle La and Ma per. 
pendicular to the fame. -Laftly, fince 
HI is the height to be raifed ima, Ll in 
cand hb, and Ma in d;1p a raile the 
lime fa perpendicular to E; in band e, 
rsile bg and ce perpendicular to bc1; 
and Jaltly, raile db perpendicular to d2y 
and make x= H Ll bg —=ec=L 1, 
and 64= M25 ¿£ then the points y, É, 


e, f, be connected by aca the 


Icenography will be compleat. - 
Ex. 11. To exhibie the fcenography of 


a hollow quinquangular prifm. 1. Since 
the bale of a hollow quinquangular 
prim, flanding on a geometrical plane, 
Js a pentagon, with a limb or breadth of 


a certain dimenfion, find the appearance 


of this pentsegon on a table, or plane. 
2. On any point, as H, of the terrel- 
trial line DE (fig. 3.) raife a perpendi. 
cular HI, equal to the objeclive alt. 
tude, and to any point, as V, of the ho. 
rizontal line HR, draw the lines H V 
and IV. - 3. From the feveral angles 
a, by d, e, ec, of the perfpeétive ichno- 
graphy, both the internal and external 
ones, draw rightlines, asha, d3, Ec. 
parallel to the terreftrial line; and from 
the points 1, 2, 3, raiíe perpendiculars to 
the lame, asL1, M2, m2, N 3,23. 
If thele then be raifed in the correlpond= 
ent pomts of the ichnography, asin te 
preceding article, the (cenography will be 
compleat. > E 
Ex. ILL. To exhibit the feenography of 
a cylinder, 1. Since the baíe of a cy- 
lIinder, landing on a geometrical plane, 


Js a circle, feek the appearance ofa circle; 


in the points 2, 6, d, f, hb, g, e, c, (ñe.4-) 
yai(e (be apparent altitudes, asin the pre- 
ceding articles. 1£ now their upper lines 


be. 








a. : 
550 u 
be connefled by curve lines, in the bafe 
abr df e bye, e, the [cenography of 
their circle will be compleat, +0, 
It is evident that thole lines are:to be 
-omitted, both in the plan and in the ele- 
vation, which are not expofed to the eye; 
though they are not to be difregarded 
from the beginning, as being neceffary 
for'the finding of other lines3-e, gr. in 
the fceenography. of the cube, viewed 
angle-wile, the lines bd and de (Sig. 2:) 


indhe bafe, and the line db in the elevas. 


tion, are bid from the eye, and are there- 
fore ometcted in the defeription,, But, fince 
the point His not to be found, unleís 
the pointd be had in the ichnography, 


nor the lines hand de be drawn with.> 


gut the height db, the appearance of the 
¿point dis as neceflary to be determined 
in the operation, as the herght 6d. 
Ex. IV. To.exbibit the feenography of 
a pyramid ftanding on. its bale, Suppofe, 
e, gr, tt were required to delineate a 
quadrangular pyramid, viewed by an 
angie: 1. Since the bafe of fuch py- 
ramid 15 a [quare feen by an angle, draw 
fuchaa Íquare. 2. Tofind the vertex of 
the pyramid, 7. e. a perpendicular let 
fall from the vertex to the bale, draw 
diagonals —mutually interíeéting each 
otherrin £ (fig. 5.) 3. On-any point, as 
H, of the terreftrial line DE, raile the 
—altitude of the pyramid H 1; and, draw- 
ing the right lines EV and 1V to each 
point of the horizontal line HR, produce 
the diagonal 76h, until it meet the line 
VHinób. Laly, from hb draw hi3 pa- 
rallel to HI. This, being raifed on the 
point e, will give the vertex of the py- 
ramid K; confequently the lines 4K, 
Ka, and Kó wili be determined at the 
fame time. After the like manner 15 the 
fcenography of a cone delineated, : 
Ex. V. To exhibit the [cenography of a 
truncated pyranid. 
-cated pyramid quadrangular : firít then, 
lf from the feveral angles of the upper 
baíe be conceived perpendiculars, let fall 
to ihe lower bale, we [hall have a pen- 
tagon, “with another infcribed therein, 
whofe fides are parallel to thofe of the 
former; this coincides with a pentagon, 
furnilhed with a rim or breadth, e. 
and may therefore be delineated in the 
fame manner. 2. Railing the altitude of 
the truncated pyramid 1H (ñg. 6.) de- 


termine the [cenographic altitudes to be 


raifed in.the points a, 6, €, d. 1£ now the 
pomts£ e, h, 7, e, be connected by right 
lines, and the lines ¿£, fm, ga, bo, be 


. 
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'Suppole the trun- . 


SO Y 
drawn, the fcenography will be compleat, 
By drawing two concentric circles in 


JA geometrical plan, and doing every 


thing elíe, as in. this problem, the fce- 
nography of a truncated pyramid will be 
dawn. 

Ex. VI. Toexhibit the fcenography of 
walls, columns, ec, or to raile them on 
a pavement. 1. Suppole a pavement 
AF, HI (fig..7. 8.) reprelented in a plan, 
together with the bafes of tlre columns, 
Ec, if there be any. 2. Upon the ter- 
reltrial Jine fet off the thickneís of the 
wall BA and 1, 3. 3. Upon A and B, 
as alío upon 3 and 1, raile perpendicu- 
lars AD and BC, asalío 3, 6, and 1,7. 
4. Conneét the polnts D'and'6 with the 
principal point V, by the right lines D V 
andóV. 5. Upon Land H raile per- 
pendiculars HG and EF, Thus will all 
the walls be delineated. Now to raife 
the pillars, Ue. there needs nothing but 
from their leveral bafes (whether (quire 


or circular) prejeóted on the perfpeétive 


plan, to rai/e the indefinite perpendicu- 
lars; and on the fundamental line, where 
interfetted by the radius Fa pafing 
through the bafe, raife the trne altitude ' 
AD; for DV, being drawn as before, the 
[cenographical altitudes will be deter- 

mined. : ell 
Ex. VIT. To exhibit the fcenography of 
a door in a building. Suppofe a door re- 
quired Lo be delineated ina wall DEF A 
(fig. 7.) 1. Upon the fundamental line 
fet off its difltance AN from the angle 
A, together with the breadthis of the 
polts NI and LM, and the breadth of 

the gate ¡tfelf LY. 2. Tothe point o£ 
diftance K, from the feveral points N, 
T, L, M, draw right lines KN, Kl, 
KL, EM, which will determine the 
bieadth ofthe door Pz, and the breadths 
of the polts crzand azi, 3. From Ato O 
fet off the height of the gate AO, and 
from A to P, the height of the polts AP. 
4. Jon O and P with the principal point 
by right lines PV andOV. 5. Then, 
from 2, 2, L, 7, raile perpendiculars, the 
midcle ones whereof are cut by the rigbt- 
line O Y in o, and extreams, by the right 
line VP infp. Thus will the door be 
delineated, with its polts; if the door 
were to have been exhibited in the wall 
EFGH, the method would be nearly 
the fame : For, 1. Upon the terreltrial 
line, fet off he diltance of the door from 
the angle, and thence alío the breadth 
of the door RT. 2. From R and T 
draw right lines to the principal point V, 
to 


SCE 


- «to have the breadth +2 in the perípec- 
tive plan, 3. From r and £ raile in- 


definite perpendicularsto PH, 4. From: 


A to O let off the true height A O, 
Laltly, from O to the principal point V, 
draw the right line O V, interfeóting E F 
in Z, and make rr and Ffequal to TZ. 
Thus is the door *7, 2£;, drawn, and 
the polts are eafily added, as before. 

Ex. VII. To exhibit the fcenography of 
windows in a wall, When you know 
how to reprelent doors, you will find no 
dificulty in adding windows; all tbat is 
here further required, being to fet off the 


height of the window from the bottom 


of the ground. The whole operation is 
as follows: 1. From 1 to a, let off the 


thickneís of the wall at the window E 


Trom 3 to 4, lts diltance from the angle 3; 
and from 4 to 5, its breadth. 2. From 
a and 5, tothe point of diftance L., draw 
the right Jines E 5 and L 4, which will 
«give the perípeétive breadth ro, y of the 
window. 3. From 10 and g, raile per- 
pendiculars to the pavement, that is, 
draw indefinite parallels to 6, 3. 4. From 
a to 11, fet off the diftance of the win= 
dow from the pavement 3, 1x, and from 
31 to 12, ls height 11, 12. Laftly, 
From 11and 12, to the principal point 
VW, draw the lines Y rx and V 12, which 
anteríeéting the perpendiculars 10, 135 
and 9, 14, in the points 13 and 14, as 
alloin 15 and 16, will exhibit the ap< 
pearance of the window. . 


From thefe examples which are only ap-., 


plications of the firlt grand rule, -it will 
be eafily perceived what method to take 
to delineate any other objeót, and at any 
height from the pavement. 

SCENOPEGIA, in jewifh antiquity, the 
fame with the fealt of tabernacles, Ste 
the article TABERNACLE. 


SCEPTER, a kind of royal flaff, or bat-- 


toon, borne by kings, on folemn occa- 
fons, as an enfgn of command and au- 
thority. See the article REGALTA, 
The [cepter 15 of greater antiquity than 
the crown. The greek tragic poets, put 
fcepters nto the hands of the moft antient 
“kings they ever introduce. ¿Among the 
'Romans, the fcepter was firft aflumed by 
Tarquin the elder, Weare informed by 
Le Gendre, thatthe fcepter borne by'the 
firlt race of the french kings was a 
golden rod, crocked at one -end like a 
crofñier, and almo(t always of the fame 
height agithe lung himfelf. ] 
SCEPTÉR, maltronomy, one of the ix new 
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AD 


S:¿CóH 


» 


conftellations of the fouthern hemifphere 


.confifting of feventeen ftars. 

SCEPTICISM, the doétrines and opinions 
of the fceptics, whole diftinguifhing tenet 
was, that all things are uncertain and in- 
comprehenfible, and that the mind ¡js 
never to aflent to any thing, but to re- 
main in perpetual doubt and fufpence. 
'This doétrine was alío called pyrrhoniím, 
from the name of its author. See the ar. 
ticle PYRRHONIANS. 

SCHAFFHOUSE, the capital of the can. 
ton of Scaffhoufe, one of the molt north- 
ern cantons.of Switzerland: ealt long, 
89 go”, north lat. 43? 427. 


'SCHALHOLT, the capital of Iceland, 


fubjeót to Denmark: welt long, 192 
north lat. 64% 30, 

SCHAMACHIA, a city of Perha, in the 
province of Chirvan, fituated on the welt 
fide of the Cafpian Sea, in eaft long, 502, 
north lat, 41%, . 

SCHEAT, or SEAT, a fixed ftar of the 
fecond magnitude, in the junéture of the 
leg with the left (houlder or pegalus. See 
the article PeGasus, 


SCHELD, a river which rifes in the con= 


fines of Picardy, and runs north-ealt by 
Cambray, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ou- 
denarde, Ye. and receiving the Lis at 
Ghent, runs eaft by Dendermond, and 
then north to Antwerp, below which city 
st divides into two branches, one called the 
Welter- Scheld, wbich feparates Flanders 
from Zeland, and difcharges ¡tfelf into 
the lea near Flufhing; and the other 
called the Ofter-ícheld, wbich runs by 
Bergen-op-zoom, and afterwards be- 
tween the iflands Beveland and Schowen, 
and a little below falls into the fea, 
SCHELLENBURG, a fortreís of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Bavaria, fituated- 


on the Danube, twenty-two miles welt 
of Ingolftadt, 
SCHELLING, an ifland of Holland, at 
the entrance of the Zuyder Sea, between 
Flie Mind and Ameland:; ealt long. 
5% zof, north lat, 53% 34%, | 
SCHEMNITZ, capital of the mine towns 
1n Upper Hungary, fixty miles nortí: 
.esft of Preíburg. a 
SCHENECTIDA, a fortrels of New- 
York, in America, ftuated on Hudíon's 
River, ¡in the province of Albany, a 
hundred miles north of New York city. 
SCHETLAND, or SHETLAND, about 
forty iflands, which conítitute” part of 
the country of Orkney, or the Orcades, 
in Scotland, valuable on account of the 
| | E herring- 
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herring-fifhery on their fhores: fituated 
between 1? eaft, and 2? welt longitude, 
and between 61% and' 62% of north lati- 
tude. Ao E 
SCHEUCHZERIA, in botany, a genus 

of the hexandria-trigynia claís of plants, 
having no corolla; the frujé confifts of 
three roundifh comprefled inflated bi- 
valve reflexo-diftant capíules 3 the feed is 
ingle and oblong; there are fometimes 
(ix germina, and as many capíules, but 
three 15 the more natural and ufual 
number. 

SCHINOS, in botany, a genus of the de- 


candria-monegynia clals of plants, the 


corolla whereof confifts of five: patent 
petals; the fruitis a globofe berry, con- 
taining a large globoíe fingle feeds 

5CHIRAS, or 'SHERAS, a city of Perfía, 
inthe province of Fars, 180 miles fouth 
or Hpahan; reckoned the fecond city in 
that kingdom. heal 

SCHISM, a feparation, or breakinge off 


from cemmunion with any church;3 on - 


account of fome difagreement in matters 
of faith or difeipline. 
Ecclefialtical hiftory 
<view oF [everal confiderable fchiíms, in 


which large bodies of men feparated from - 
Such 


the communion of the church, 
were in the fourth century the fchifms of 
the donatilts, and the many feéts that 
—prung up in the church, as the photini- 
ans, apollinarians, Se. the [chifm of the 
church of Antioch, occafioned by Luci- 
fer, bihhop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, in the 
“ffih century, the (chifm of the church of 
Rome, between Eaurentius and Symma-=- 
chus: In the-ninthr century, the fepa- 
oration of the greek church from the 
 Jitin y and particúlarly the grand fchifm 
of the popes of Rome and Avignon, in 
the fourteenth century, which lafted till 
the end of the council of Pila, 1409. 
The romanilts reckon thirty-four fchifms 
in their church, and beltow the name 
englifh fchifm on the reformation in this 
Kingdom. —Thofe of the church of Eng- 
land, again apply the term Ícbilm to the 
feparation of the nonconformilts, viz. 
the prefbyterians, independants, quak.- 
ers, e, who contend for a further re- 
formation, é, E : 
SCHOENUS, in botany, 2 genus of the 
triandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
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nrelents us witha 


Sa 
relt; thereis no pericarpium ; the feed is 
fingle, glofly, of an oval, but fomewhat 
triquetrous form, larseft in the upper 
part, and contained till ripe in the corolla. 


SCHOLASTIC, cexodmepió, fomething 


belonging to the fchools. See ScHooL. 
Scholaftic was a long time a title of ho- 
nour, at firlt only given to fuch as di- 
tinguifhed themíelves by their eloquence 
in declaiming, Efe. After Nero, this ap- 
pellationwas beltowed upon advocates, 
and afterwards it became seltrained to 
fuch as had the government of ecclef- 
altical (chools, eftablifhed under the frit 
race of french kings, who inftruéted the 
clerks. of the” church firlt in' the hu- 
manities, then in theology and the li-- 
turgy. Among the greeks, this was 
the name of an office or dignity aníwer- 
Ing to our divine oritheologue. 
Scholaltic divinity, +15 that part or [pecies: 
of divinity which clears and difcufles 
queltions by reafon and arguments, in 
which fenle ¡t-ftands, in' fome meafure, 
oppofed to poftive divinity, which is 
founded on the authority of fathers, 
councils, e. The fchool-diyinity is 
now fallen into the lat contempt, and is 
fcarce regarded any where, butin fome 
of the univerkities, where they are (till 
by their charters obliged to teach it. 
SCHOLTAST, or: COMMENTATOR, a 
grammarian, who writes [cholia, that is, 
notes, glofles, Efe. upon antient authors, 
who have written in the learned lan- 
guages. See the nextarticle. 
SCHOLTUM, a note, annotation, or re- 
mark, occafionally made on fome pal- 
Lage, propofition, or the like. This term 
4s much ufed 1 geometry, and other 
parts of mathematics, where after de- 
monftrating a propolition, 1t is culto- 
- mary. to point out how it might be done 
fome other way, orto give fome advice, 
or precaution, in order to prevent mil- 
takes, or add lome particular ule, or ap- 
plication thereof, += pe dE 
SCHOOL, febola, a public place, -wherein 
the languages, humanities, or other arts 
and fciences are tausht, Tlhus we lay, 
—grammar-[chool, writing-Íchoo!, Efe, 
SCHWALBASH, a town of Germany, 
in' the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
in the territory of the Wetteraw, and 
county of Nalfau, eight miles north of 


proper corolla whereof conhiíts of fix per- . Mentz, 


manent lanceolated acute and conmivent 

petals, unequal in fize and fituation, dif- 

poled in a kind of imbricated manner, 

and the exterior ones fhorter than the 
9 qe 


SCHWALBEA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia claís of plants, 
the corolla whereof confills of a ringent 
Iingle-petal, the tube is of the length of 
pis the 


961 
thé cop, the limbis ereét, the fuperior 
Jipis.ereét, concave, and quite entire, the 
lower one is trifñd and obtufe; the fruit 
1s either a bilocular capíule, or there 18 
no pericarpium 3 the feed is lingle, rcund- 
1h, and Ímall. 

SCHWART SBURG, a town of Ger- 
many, in. the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and landgrave of Thuringia, eight miles 
fouth-ealt of Gotha. 

SCHWARTZENBURG, a town of Ger- 
many, In the civcle of Franconta, twen!y 
miles ealt of Wurdburg.: 

-SCEWATS, a townwf Germany, in the 
county of "yrol, ituated on the river 

-¡Tnny twenty miles north-ealt of Tofpruc. 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a town¡of Bohemia, in 
the dutchy of Sileña, capital of a dutchy 


of the fame name, fituated twenty- Dx 


miles fouth 0f Brellaw. 
SCHWEINFURT, an imperial city of 
Germany, in the circle. of. Franconia, 
and bifhopric ot Wurtíburg, fituated om: 
the river Maine, in ealt long. 10% 15”, 
-¿ omorth go? ES | 
; SCIZENA, in ichthyology, a genus of the 
acanthopteryglous clalsof fifhes,the whole 
head and covering of the gills are [caly, 
and one of the laminz of.thele coverings 
ferrated at the edges, the hody 18 ,com- 
prelled and ¡broad, the back 15 acute, 
there are teeth in the jaws and fauces, 
the palate and tongue are (moorh;, there 
a E only one fin on the back, which is di- 
 vided in the middle to the: very bales the 
tail 1s equal at the extremity ; this genus 
comprehends the umbra and the umbrino. 
SCIARRI, Ju natural hiftory, the matter 


which runs down in burning torrents” 


from the craters of volcanos, and which 
probably contains mineral and metallic 
particles, it being ponderous and hard. 
Some of the fciarri are coarfe, and others 
fine and polihhied on the furface; fome 
of them are black, others grey, others 
.reddifh, and others of the colour of iron, 
and many of them have coverings of 
pure fulphur over their whole furface. 
They leem to be the refult of many Lorts 
of minerals melted together. 
SCIATICA, the HiP-GOUT, a violent 
and obítinate pain in the hip, chiefiy in 
the joint, where the head of the thigh- 


bone is received into the acetabulum of. 


the coxendix, This pain will fometimes 
extend itlelf to the lower part of the 
loins, to the thigb, leg, and even the ex- 
tremity of the foot, yet outwardly there 
is. no (welling, no inflammation,- nor 


, Change of colour in the cin; fomelimes 
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there is.fuch a fpafm of the -mufcles on 
the de affected, that the patient cannot 
ftand upright without the utmof pain. 

When the fciatica has continued very 
Jong, there 15 fuch a collcélion of pito 
itoús humcuc in the caviiy ofahe j Joint, 

that by relaxing. tie ligaments, it often 
caufes a luxation. Sometimes lt caufes 
an aridura, or waltine away of the ada 

—jacent parts. Wihen.the pain leaves the 
bip, and moves downwards, itisa len 
that the fpalms are refolved; a violent 
motion of the body generally exafperates 
the pain. This diforder may arile from 
the fame caule with that which produ= 
ces tlie gont; j bútit is molt genecally the 
effect of catehing cold, or being expofed 
to the open air ; it may alío be occafioned 
by contufions and venereal dilerder 5 
Sue thearticle GouT, Te. 

After a gentle cathartic, or c ly [ter, blesd- 
ing will be proper, elpecially in the ancle; 


Allo leeches applied to the hemorrhoidal 


veins, have been found benebicial; y ong 
purges are bur:fal, but mercubius dulcis 
with [cammony, or fome other purgative, 

will be of fervice; fome ¿give mercurial 
emetics, a and afterwards mercurial pur. 
gatives, repeated twice a week, oras oca 
calion, requires, for fix times.  1f the 
patient is old, lenient purgatives will he 
moft proper, Si on intermediate days a 
dole of calomel, which is afterwards to 
be purged off, and lo repeated alterately 
for lome time. Outwardly, the Jini= 
mentum feponacetim 1s recommended by 
Riverius, Junker, and others; the part 
15. to be anointed. with it near the fre, 

Riverius lays, he has known an obíti. 
bare felatica cured in one day, by ap= 
plying fix cupping elafíes on and about 
the part affeóted, and then anointing 1t 
with oll of bricks hot, and afterwards 
covering itowith a Jlinen-cloth, made 
very hot. Zicutus Lufitanus ta 
that the Íciatica has been cured in a few 
hours, by applying eight or ten leeches 
to the part affeéted. Baglivi obíerves, 
that 1f nothing elle will do, reconríe mult 
be had to canltics, particularly 1he lentes 
of ranunculus, or a mixture of quick 
lime, and loft foap. 


SCIENCE, /cientia, in philofophy, denotes 


any doétrine, deduced from felf evident 
and certain principles, by a regular de: 
monftration, See DEMONSTRATIOS, 
MeTHOD, land KNOWLEDGE. 
Sciences may be properly divided as fol 
lows: E The knowlege of things 
titi conflitutions, properties, and opt- 
rations; 


a 
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rations: this,:in a Jittle more enlarged 
fenfe of the word, may be called $uzixn, 
or hatural philefophy3 the end of wbich 
isfpeculative truth. See the article Va- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. pt 
2. The [kill of rightly applying thele 


powers, mexflian: the - molt confiderable 


under this head 1s ethics, wlich 15 the 


feeking ont thole rules and meafures of. 


human aétions that lead to happinels, 
and the means to practife them and the 
next is mechanics, or the application of 
the powers of natural agents to the ules of 
life. Ste ETHICS and MECHANICS, 

3. The doétiine of figos, omusierin; 


the moltuúfoal of which being words, it 
isaptly endugh.termed logic. See the. 


article LOG1IC,. 
This, fays Mr, Locke, leems to be the 
molt general, as well.as natural, divifion 


of the objeéls of our undeiflanding. For 


'a man can employ his .ttoughts about 
nothing but either the contemplation of 
things themlelves for the difcovery cf 
trutliz or abeut the things in bis own 
power, which are bis actions, for the 


attainment of bis own endsj or the 


fiens the mind makes ufé of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right order- 
ing of them for ¡ts clearer underftanding. 
All which three, viz. things, as tliey 
are in themfelves knowable; actions, 
as they depend on us in order to. hap- 
pinels; and the right ufe of figns, in 
order to knowledge, being toto celo dif- 
- ferent, they feem to be the three great 
provinces of the intelleótual world, whol- 
ly feparate and diltinét one from an- 
other. ES Cid 


SCIENTIFIC, or SCIENTIFICAL, fome-=. 


thing relating to the pure, fublimer fci- 
ences3 or, that abounds in Ícience or 
knowledge. 


oval deciduous and very patent petals: 
ihe fruit is a Ímooth' caplule, of a fub- 
oval figure, marked with three furrows, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
¿three cells: the feeds are numerous and 
roundiíh. PEN dE 

The middle part of the root of this plant 


is only ufed in medicine: the apotheca= 


ries cut the root perpendicularly in two; 
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be prevented by adding a few grains of 


<vilcera 2 1t promotes urine and 


SCÍO, an ifland of Furky, in the Archi 


execution. 


DEA 
: ; e 
SCILLA, the SQUILL, in bLotany; a ges 
- nus of the hexandria-monogynia claís of 
plants, the corolla whereof confilts of fix 


SCI 


cinnamon toit: 1t then becomes a pow- 
erful medicine in all obftruétions of the 
the 
menfes, and cuts the tough phlezm which 
«almoft choaks In afthimas and many other 


—diforders of the bresft: the mot ufua] 


form in which jt is prefcribed is that of 
the oxymel, made ofa firong infufion 


of the roctín vinegar, or made into a 
lysup. of honey... 
SCILLY, a clulter of iflands and rocks, . 


ituated in the Atlantic-ocean + weltlon- 
gitude 7%, north latitude go?. se 


pelago,' fituated in ealt longitude 277, 
nórib 38% 15 | 


SCIOPTIC, a fphere, or globe of wood, 


wih a circular hole or perforation, where= 
im a.lens is placed, lt is fo fitted that, 
like the eye of an animal, it may be 
turned round every way, to be uled in 
making experiments of the darkened 
com, See CAMERA OBSCURA. 


SCIRE-FACIAs, in law, ajudicial writ moft - 


commonly iffued to call a perfon to fhew 
.caufe to the court whence it iffues, why 
execution of a judgment palled hould 
not be made out; as where a plaintiff 
has recovered debt or damages in a court 
of record, and does not take out execu- 
tion ina year and a day after judement 
recovered: in that cale he (hall have this 
writ to [ummon the defendant to íhew 
caufe why execution fhould not be had 
againtt him upon the faid judgmentg, 
which 1f the: defendant does not, judg- 
ment is given and the plaintiff (hall haye 
| Where, a plaintiff or de- 
fendant dies, execution may not be fued 
out ona Judgment till the writ of (cire- 
facias is brought and judgment given 
thereupon, Al fcire facias mult likewife 
1Mbe where judgment is recovered againít 
a feme fole who marries within the yesr 
and day, to lummon the huíband to fhew 
caule, Uc. ¿And when a judement is 
obtained agamít a teltator, .a Ícire-facias 
Mues againft the executer, though within 
a year after the judgment is had; and 
alío againít an adminiltrator to an in- 
teflate, : eS | 


SCIRO, an ¡land of Turkey, in the Ar- 


chipelago, fimuated eaf long. 25, lat, 
89 15”. 5 Pe 


and feparating the heárt and the outer ¿SCIRPUS, in botany, a genus of the 


parts, they expole-the others to dry:. 
this rootis extremely acrid, attenuantand 
diflolvent: 1t 15 apt to:prove emetic in 


whatever form itis given, but this may 
VoL, 1V, TÍ a 


 triandria- monogynia claís of plants: 
there is no corolla nor pericarpium: the 


Seed after every flower is fimgle, and of 
a triquetrous figure, actminated, and ' 
16 5 | has 


A 
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El 
has villi or hairs on 1t longer than the 
cup. ? 
This genus comprehends the club-rufh 
and bul-ruílh. 
'SCIRRHUS cx, 1n furgery and medi- 
cine; a hard tumour of any part of the 
boy, void of pain, ariling from the in- 
fpiflation and induration of the fuids 
contained in a gland, though it may ap- 
pear in any other part, efpecially in the 
fat, being one of the ways wherein an 
inflammation terminates. See the articles 
Tumouz and ÍNFLAMMATION, 

The feat of a fcirbus is very various, 


not beine confined to the internal parts' 


alone, wiz. the liver, [pleen, lungs, me- 
fentery, panereas, and, in females, to 
the uterusz but frequently happens to the 
external parts, as the lips, tongue, ton- 
fils, fauces, palate, gum, neck, mammz, 


axills, groin, penis, and telticles, and 


that generally alter a previous mfamma- 
tion cf ihele parts, As foon as a [cir- 
ihus is formed, the neightouring parts 
of courfe are impeded in the performance 
of their offices, and, acccrding'to the 
nature of the part alfeóted, become fub- 


jeét to inflammations, exulcerations, can- ¡ 


cer, gangrene, tabes, ltifinefs, immobii- 
ty, or the like, 


With regard to an external fcirrhus, 


when itis of along Ítanding, and the pa- 
tient infrm, Heifter is of opinion that it 
ds better to abítaín entirely from any at- 
tempt to cure it, particularly 1 1t 1s in 
the brealts of women, for fear the dil- 
ealed part Mould become apparently can- 
ceroúus. Dn the other land, when tbe 
fervilius is but newly formed, attended 
wi:bno vehement pain or hardnefs, and 
when the patient is otherwife of a found 
habit of body, external and internal re- 
medies may be ufed to fet the confined 
fuids at liberty, The internal remedies 
which ate found principally ferviceable 
in anfwerin 
coétion of the woods, diyeftive tinétures 
orelffences, and mild mercurials, giving 
between wliles relaxing medicines to re- 
folve the 1nfp'ased humours. With re- 
gard to external refolvents, plalters claim 
the firlt place, fuch as are made with the 
warm gums, as gum ammonilac, galba- 
nom, opopanax, figapenum, Ec. which 
may be applied alone or mixed together; 
the next place is held by cataplalms: 
fome highly recommend acid vapours 
in this cafe, and to receive: the team 
of hoiling vinegar upon the difeafed part : 
others let fulpliwr on the re, and hold 
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his Intention, are the de-. 
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hb 


1 set 

the part over the fumes others, again, 
are fond of fumigations of cinnabar ; 
but mercurial medicines perform wonders 
1n this cale, Butif all medicines hould 
prove unfuccelsful, and the feirrhus is 
free and moveable, and its ftuation 
threatens no great danger from the neigha 
bouring veflels, and that the ftrengik of 
the patient will be fuficient to undergo 
the operation, to prevent the cale from 
turning cancerous, jt mouft be cut out 
with a knife, after which the wound 


mult be dreffed with the linimentum ar. . 


cel, or any olller vulnerary medicine, 


and hesaled as other wounds. 
article VWYOUND, 


See the 


For thie methods of preventing the part 


from turning cancerous, fee the article 
CANCER, a 

When this diforder feizes the internal 
parts, and the feveral [ymptoms cannot 
be dilcovered by the lenles, 11m that cale 


-the effects of a [cirzhus are only capable 


of guiding the phyfician's judgment and 
direóting his praétice: but obfcure cales 


of this nature are illuftrated by a conli-= 


deration of the following circumitances, 
If the caule pre-difpcling to the gene- 
ration of a fciohus, 15 an atrabilious 
fpilitude cf the humours arifing from a 


Jong protracled ule of aultere, terreltrial 


and coaríe aliments without violent ex- 
ercile, or from a long continued influ- 
ence of paffion, efpecially grief; and if, 
at the fame time, the efficient caule isa 
contuñion; if an inflammation, Is nel: 
ther relolved nor changed into a fippu- 
ration; 1f the ufual diícharge. of the 
menfes, or heemorrhoides, is Sfupprelled ; 
orifthe taintis hereditary, we may jultly 
from luch caules dread an internal (cir- 
rhus. When after a mature conlidera- 


tion of all circumilances, it is probable. 


that a [cirrhus is capable of relolution, 
emollients which relax the vellels, and 
relolvents which, without exciting a great 
commotion, fule the concreted humours, 
are the only medicines to be uled. Art- 
teus añioms, that in order to remoye a 
fcirrhus, or hardnelís of the (pleen, we 


«Care to ufe medicines as hot as fire. 


In a recent [cirrhus of the liver, Junker 
dircéls that the bowels be cleanfed and re- 
laxed by a clyfter made of a decoétion of 
mallows, camomile - flowers, mullein,, 
and fennel-feed. After this, bleeding in 
the foot is to be ordered, and then the nt- 
trous and other refolvent medicines are to 
be given, fuch as tartar of vitriol and the 
like. After this, mediented wines Mould 

- A 
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with byrony and arum-roots, centaury, 


hyflop, and maidenhair-Jeaves, fallafras, 


fenna, black hellebore, and rhubarb: 
and externally, plalters of the relolvent 
and firengthening kinds are to be appli- 
ed, Itisfaid that nointernal medicine is 
more eficacious than vinegar faturated 
witban highly pure alkaline falt; or, 1É 
to a pint of rhenifi-wine we add half an 
ounce of- the falt of carduus benediétus, 
or the falks of beans, or fome fuch fub- 
ftance, of which mixture the patient is to 
take half an ounce three or four times a 
day. 

The eficacy of quickhilver in removing 
obltruélions is univerfally acknowledged, 
and both the external and internal ufe of 
it has often greatly contributed,to the 
cure of a benigzh and incipient fcirrhus; 
for when it bas acquired a flony hard- 
nefs, and begins to be malignant, ño re- 
lief can be expeéled from the frongelt 
mercurial preparations, nor from a fali- 
vation excited by quickflver, but all the 
(ymptoms are rather increaled by thele 
means¿ and in conlequence of the in- 
ercafed motion of the humours, the [cir- 
busis the fooner changed into a cancer : 
and after all direétions for the treatment, 
¡bis to be acknowledged that an obdu- 
rate and inveterate Ícirrhus admits of no 
-remedy. he 


SCISSARS, a well known infirument for. 


cuttine any thing 'afunder, See the ar- 

ticle FORCEPS. . 

-SCITE, or Site, See the article SITE. 

SCIURUS, the SQUIRREL. Ste the ar- 
ticle SQUIRREL. de 

SOCLAREA, in botany, the name by which 
*"Touinefort calls feveral fpecies of lalvia, 
orfage. See the article SAGE. 

SCLAVONIA, a province fubjeét to the 
houle of Aultria, and bounded on the 
norih eaft by the rivers Drave and Da- 
nube, which feparate Jt from Hungary; 
being about two hundred miles long, 
end ixty broad. | 
Jttakes 115 name from the Sclavi, an an- 
tient people of european Seythia; from 
whom 1s likewi'e derived the fclayonic 
language, which is faid to be the moft 
extenfive language in the world, except 
the arabic; as being the common mother 
of the rufan, hongerian, pol:fh, bulgari- 
an, carinthian, bohemian, Se, languages, 

SCLERANTEUS, kNAwEL, in botany, a 
genus of the decandria digynia clals of 
plants, without any flower petals: the 
fruitis an oval capíule, contained in the 
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be given as the common drink, prepared 


SO OR 


bale of the cup, which is clofed at the 


neck; and the leeds 212 two, convex on 
one fide and plane on the other; — 

The hoary-perennal-knawel is the plant, 
at the roots of. which is found the coccus 
polonicus, a very valuable fearlet dye, 
See Coccus and SCARLET. 


SCLEROPHTHALMIA, in medicine, 


a fpecies of ophthalmia, wherein the eye 


is dry and inflamed, as are alto the eye-= 


brows. See OPHTHALMIA, 


SCLEROPTERA, in natural hiflory, the 
name of that claís of infeéls which have. 


four wines, the exterior flexile, and the 
interior membranacecus3 and wbich have 
the aperture of the mouth bent under the 
breaít. : : 


SLCEROTICA, in anatomy, one of the 


tunics, Or coats, of the eye: 16 is hard, 
opake, and extended from the cornea to 
the optic nerve; its forepart is tranfpa- 
rent, and called the cornes. See the ar- 
ticles EyE, CORNEA, and Tunica. 


SCLERO TICS, medicines properto harden 


and confolidate the fela of the parts to 
which they are applied; as purllain, 
houfe-leek, flea - wort, garden - night- 
Made, e. - 


SCOLOPAX, the w00D-COCK, in orni- 


thology, a fpecies of numeniós, with a 
black line on each fide the head: it isa 
very beautiful as well as delícate bird, 
fomewhat fmaller than the partridge; 
the upper part of its body being of a 
mixed colour, mottled with black, grey, 
and a reddilir-brown : the brealt and bel- 
ly area pale-grey, with lite tranverfe 
lines ofa bright brown; the upper part 
of the throat is of a whiifh-yellow, 
and the hinder part of the head chiefiy 
black, with a few traníverle lines of 
brown on it: the male is fomewhat 
darker than the female, in 1ts general 
colouring. See NUMENIUS. 


SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, an infect 


with a very Mender and long body, and 
furnilhed with a valt nomber of legs. 
According to Dale, 1t 15 fometimes ufed 
asa depilatory boiled tn wine. 


SCOLYMUS, in botany, a genus of the 


lyugentla - polygamia -==qualis! claís. of 


plants, with a paleaceous receptacle, and 


imbiucated cop, and no down: the fiower 
is compoled of a number of lemifioícuies, 
each placed on an embriyo-leed, 


SCOMBER, in ichthyology,.a genus of the 


acanthoptenyeious order of ffhes, the tail 
of which is very much fo¡ke!, loas tores 
prelent the Ágoreofa crefcent: tere ase 
feven officles in the branchioltege mem- 

1651 brant 
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SAO) 


maís which is produced by melting “me: 


seo [m4 
brane, on each fide; the uppermo(t of 
which is covered by the operculum of the 


sills. 
mackrel, comprehends the tunny, the 
horle-mackrel, and feyeral other Species, 


This genus, befides the common 


See MACKREL, Tunny, Ue. 


SCONCE, in fortification,-a fmall field- 


fort, built for the defence of fomé país, 
or other país. See thearticle FORT. 


SCONE, or $c00N, a town of Scotland, 


near Perth, remarkable for being the 
place where the kings of Scotland were 
crowned, 


SCOPARIA); in botany, a gepus of the V 
tetrandria monogynia clafs of plants, the, SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the: 


0) 


calyx of which is a fingle lesfed, con- 
cave, perianthium, cut into four flender 
fegments; the corolla is a ingle, patent, 
concave petal, divided into four equal 
obtule fegments; the fruit is an oblong, 
conic, acumináted caplule, formed of two 
valves, and containing only one cell, in 
wbich are lodged many oblong feeds. 


COPER, or SCUPER-HOLES, in a (hip, 
-aré holes made through the hdes, clole 


to the deck, to carry off the water that 


comes from the pump. Thele holes, in 


the lower deck, have round leathers nail- - 


ed over them to keep the fea-water from 


coming up into the (hip; thele are called 


ek 


+ Icoper-leathers, and the fhort=nails with 


“broad heads, which falten thele leathers 


$ 


down, are called [coper-nails. 


COPS, in ornithology, an extremely ele- 


gant Species of owl, about the fze of a 
field-fare, with the head aurited by two 


ingle feathers, 


La 


SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy, in medi- 


cine. 


See the article Scurvy. 


SCORDIUM, WATER-GERMANDER, in 


botany, 15 comprehended by Linneus - 


Among the teucriums. See TEUCRIUM. 


It 15 celebrated for ¡ts fudorific and alexi- 
ER virtues, and is accordingly pre- 
cribed in malignant diforders : butit Js 


fhops as an ingredient cf the confeétio 
Eracaltorij, which takes 1ts name of dial- 
cordium from it, See Di4AscoRDIUM, 


SCORE is fometimes uled to denote the 


number twenty. 


SCORE in mufic, denotes partition, or the 


original draught of the whole compofi- 
tion, wherein the feveral parts, viz. 
treble, fecond treble, bafs, e. arediftina- 
ly feored and marked. See the articles 
PARTITION and Music. 


SCORIA, or DRO55, among metallurgilte, 


1s the recrements of metals in fuñon; or, 
more determinately Ipeaking, is that 


- 


tals and ores, and when cold is britle, 
and not diffoluble in water; being pros 

erly a kind of glaís. | 

ome authors call by this name that fa. 
line maís which 3s produced by melting 
ores and metals together with laline and 
yeducing fluxes, But the word fcoria is 
not properly to be. underltood of all this 
mals, but only of the vitrificd particles 
which are lodged between, and adhere to 
the Ímall males of the falts, and which 
may be feparated from them by water, 
See the next article, 


art of reducing a body, eitlier entirely, 


or in part, into fcoria, ' 
It is uled by metallurgi(ts, in order that 


¿any metal, imprifoned in any folid-body, 


may, on account of 1ts weight, defcend 
and leparate itfelftherefrom.; and finally, 
¡f that be required, be either wholly orin 
part converted into fcoria: All fixed bo- 
dies are lubj+Ét to this alteration, not tos 


 tally excepting eyen gold and 6lver, 


There are alío, among the volatile bo- 
dies, fome that may be fixed, and which 
alíume the name of fcoriz, by adding 
fixed bodies lo them, 

It is often preper to make this fcorifica» 
tion ina veflel that may ablorb the fco- 
yiz, and retain only the metallic part of 
the mafs under trial. Tn this cale the 
operation 1s called coppeling; and veflels 
made of afhes, called tefis and coppels, 
ferve for this purpofe.  Itis evident, in 
thefe-procefles, that a great attenuation 
of the Ícoriz is necellary, thatthey may 
be able to pafs through the vellel 5 nor 
is there any fitter body to promote this 
operation than lead, which, by its un- 
dergoing itfelf a like attenuation in the 
fire, dilpofes other bodies to be reduced 
into a fubtile fcoria for the fame attenua- 
tion. See COPPEL and CÓPPELLING. 


never uled alone, being only kept in the SCORPZENA, in ichthyology, a genus of 


the acanthopterygious order of filhes, the 
charaéters of which are thefe: the bran= 
chioftege-membrane, on each fide, con. 
tains leven bones: the head is large and 
very prickly: there 1s only one back-fin, 
and that is lower in the middle than elle- 
where: the body grows (mall towards 
the tail: the eyes are placed near one ano. 
ther, and are covered with the common 
kin; there are teeth in the jaws, palate, 
and: fauces; and the appendices to the 
pylorus are elgbt or nine, — 
There are only two Species of this genus, 
Wiz, the Icorpena wilh pinnules at the 
: pez eyes 





SC-O: 


eves and noffrils; which very much. re- 
fembles the common pearch, and 15 alío 
called Ícorpio, and [corprus minor ; and 
the red fcorpeena, with numerous cirri, 
«which is thrice the fize of the former 
[pecies. 

SCORPIO, the scorPION. See the next 
article. eE | 
SCORPION, ¿frorpio, in zoology, a genus 
of winglefs infects, the body of which is 
of an oval figure: the tail is long and 
ilender, and the whole body coyered with 
a firm and lomewhat hard (kin: the eyes 
are eight in number, two of which are 
placed contiguous, andéfix [ide-ways: 
the legs are eight; and there are alío 
a pair of claws at the bead, and a 
poloted weapon at the extremity of the 
tail. See pl. CCXL. fig. 4. n? 3. which 
reprelents the great yellowiíh barbary 
fcorpion, with eight denticulations; and 
when full grown, meafures fix or feven 
inches in length: there are feveral other 

fpecies. | 
SCORPION, feorpio, in altronomy, the 


cighth Ggn of the zodiac, denoted by the. 


—charagterTI],. See SIGN and ZODIAC, 
The ftars in the conltellation fcorpio, 1n 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 20: in Ty- 
cho's 10: and im Mr. Flamíted's 49. 
SCORPION, in the antient art of war, an 
engine chiefly uled in the defence of the 
walls of foruñed places, by throwing 
arrows, fre-balls, or great ftones. See 
plate CCXE. where fis. 4, n* 1, repre- 
fents one of thefe machines charged, and 
1%. one In lts natural fituation 5 the point 
- Aof the longelt brachium, AC, is kept 
uppermolt by the boxes of ftones BB: 
hence, ln order to charge 1t, the pomt Á 
being brought down by the rope RR, 
and loop e, drawn by means of the wheel 
W, and pinion at I, round the rollers 
LM, is detained by the pin HH. Then 
the loop a being taken of fiom A, and 
the fling S charged with the ball or 
ftone “TP, the fcorpion is ready to be dií- 
charged; which is done by a [mart blow 
of an hammer on the end of the pin HH, 
or by fuddenly pulling 1t out by a rope; 
for then the point A rifles with great ve- 
locity, and one of the loops of the Ming 
ippine off, the ltone T flies out, as re- 
prelented io n2 2, which is another ftor- 
pion, differing a little from that repre- 
fented inn? 15 the difcharging end, A, 
being nearer to the axis of motion, D D, 
in the former than in the latter; in both, 
the fcorpion turns upon the pivot C; as 
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A 


the whole frame H 1 turns round the up- 


Sco 

right haft C e, that the machine may be 
direéted any way. The hook H, inn? z. 
does the ofhice of the pin H in n* 1, 

It appears, from Coelar's Commentaries, 


¿that the Romans had great numbers of 


Icorpions in their camps: but however 
powertul thele machines were, and how. 
ever numerous, yet they are not to be com- 
pared witha battery of” cannon, either 
for force or expedition. 


Thofe who defire a more particular ac-. 
count of this machine, may confult De- 


faguliers's Experim. Phil. vol. 1. p. 32 
and 73- 


SCORPIURUS, ROUGH-CATERPILLARS, 


in botany, a genus of the diadelphia- 
decandria clals of plants, with a papilio- 
maceous Howerz and 1ts fruit is a con-= 
torted pod, fomewhat refembling a cater- 
pillar. | ] 
This genus comprehends the fcorpioides 
and campoides of authors. 


SCORZONERA, VIPER*5-GRASS, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the (yngeneña-polyga- 
mia-=equalis clafs of plants, with a com- 
pound imbricated flower, made np ofa 
great many monopetalous, ligulated, and 
quinquedentated [mall ones : the ftamina 
are five very fhort capillary filamentsz 
there is no pericarpium, except the im- 
bricated cup, which becomes connivent, 
and contains a fingle oblong and ftriated 
feed after each leller flower: the feeds 
are crowned with a plumole down. See 
plate CCXLETI. fig. 2. A 

The roots of this plant abound with a 


_milky juice, of a bitterifh fubacrid taftes 


and hence may be of fome fervice for 
ftrengthening the tone of the viícera, and 
promoting the fluid fecretions. They 
were formerly celebrated as alexiphar- 
mics, and for expelling the meajles and 


fmall-pox¿ but haye, of Jate, almolt loft 


their character in thefe intentions. . 


SCOT, /frotta, a cultomary contribution 


laid upon all fubjeéts according to their 
abilities. Whoever were aflefled to any 
contribution, though not by equal por- 


tions, were faid to pay fcotand lot. See 


the article Lor. 


SCOTIA, in architeéture, a femicircular 


cavity or channel between the tores, ia 
the bafes of columns. See the articles 
COLUMN and Base, ) 

The Scotia has an effect juít oppofite to 
that of the quarter-round. Our woik- 
men frequently call 1t the calement. 

It is allo called trochilus, partly frora 
ts form. See TROCHILUS, Ec, 

In the ionic and corinthian bafe, tere 


«Gl 


A 
TEE hu Y Ma A 


SIEHRK 
are two fcotias, the upper. whereof is the 
fmaller. See Tonic and CORINTHIAN. 
According to Felibien, the cavetto 15 a 
fourth part of the Ícotia. See the article 
CAVETTO. | 
SCOTISTS, a feét of fchool-divines and 

philolophers, thus called from their foun- 
der J. Duns Scotus, a Scotifh, or 3s 
othess fay, an Irifh cordelier, who main- 
tained the immaculate conception of the 
virgin, or that he was born withont ori- 
ginal fin, in oppolition to Thomas Aqui- 
nas and the Thomifs, See 'THomism. 
As to philofophy, the Scotilts were like 
the Thomikts, only diftinguihed by tbis, 
thatin each being, as many different qua- 
Jities asit had, fomany different forma- 
lities did they diftinguiíh, all diftinét 
from tbe body itfelf, and making as it 
were fo many different entities, only 
thofe metaphyfical, and as it were fuper- 
added to the being. E 
SCOTLAND, exclufive of the Jflands, 
is ftuated between 1% and 6% welt long. 
“and between 54? 30' and 58% 30! north 
jat. being about three hundied miles 
long, from north to fouth, and from fifty 
to one hundred and filty miles broad, 
from ealt to welt. Í 
Since the union with England, Scotland 
is divided into thirty-three fhires, or 
counties, which altogether fend only 
thirty knights to parliament, by realon 
the hires of Bute and Cathneís choofe 
only alternately, or every other parlia- 
sent, ln their turns; as do thofe of 
-Cromarty and Nairn, Clackmannan and 


[asgo J- 


SCAR 
which feparates from lea-water in boil- 
ingit for falt. This forms a thick crufk, 


Ina few days, on the fides and bottoms 


of the pans, which they are forced to be 
at the pains of taking off once ina week, 
or ten days, otherwile-the pans burn 
away and are dellroyed.. See the article 
SALT. | | Pe 


SCRATCH-PANS, in the Englih falt-works, 


a name given to certain leaden pans, 
which are ufually made about a foot 
and half long, a Ed broad, and three 
inches deep, and have a bow, or circu- 
lar handle of iron, by which they may 
be drawn out ywith a hook, when the ]j- 
quor ín the p3n is bolling. See Sar, 
The ufe of thele pans 1s to receive a cal. 
carious earth, of the nature of that which 
incrulls our tea-kettles, which feparates 
from the water in boiling ; this fubítance 
they call lcratch; and thele pans, being 
placed at the corners of the falt-pan, 
where the heat is leaft violent, catchit as 
1tíubiides there, 


SCRATCH-WORK, ferafíata, a way of 


painting in frelco, by preparing a black 
ground, on which is laid a white plaifter, 


_¿wbich white being taken off with an iron 


bodkin, the black appears through the 


Roles, and ferves for fhadows. Ste the 


article SGRAFFIT, 
This kind of work is lafting, but, being 


very rough, isunpleafánt to the fight. 


SCRATCHES, among farriers, a diftem- 


per incident to horles, confilting of dry - 
[cabs, chops, or rifts, that breed be- 
tween the heel and the paftern-joint. 


—Finrols. : 
The royal boroughs of Scotland are fixty- 

five, but fo claffed as to fend only fifteen 
burgefíes to parliament. 

Neu SCOTLAND, Nowa Scotia, one of the 


“There are various kinds of fcratches, 
diftinguifhed by various names, as cre- 
pances, rats talls, mules, kibes, palns, 
Ee, which are all lo many fpecies of the 


britilh colonies in “North Annerica, is 
“fituated between 62% and 727 welt long, 
“and between 43% and 519 north lat. be- 
ing bounded by the river of St. Laurence 
on the north and north-welt; by the bay 
of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the eat; by the fame ocean and 
New-England on tie fouth; and by 
Canada on the welt, 

SCOTOMITA, or ScoTOMA, in medicine, 
a dizzineís or fwimming in the head, 


wherein the animal fpirits are lo whirled. 


about, that external obj-éls feem to turn 

rcund, See the article VERTIGO. 

SCRATCH, in the language of the falt- 

workers of our country, the name of a 

calcarious,  earthy, or fony fubítance, 
4 


fame malady, engendered from fome 
dry humour falling on the legs, or from 
the fumes of the beats own dung lying 
under his heels, efpecially after a jour- 
ney from over-hard riding, Ec, This 
diforder begins firít with dry (cabs in the 
paltera joint in feveral forms. It is 
known by the ftaring, dividing and cutl-- 
img of the hair on the fpot. | 


SCREW, or S5crue, cochlea, one of the 
"five mechanical powers. 


PA Lerew 15 4 
cylinder cut into leveral concave furfaces, 


or rather a channel or groove made in a 


cylinder, by carrying on two fpiral planes 
the whole length of the ferew, in luch a 
manner, that they may be always equally 
inclined to the axis of the cylinder In 
their whole progrels, and alfo always 

| | 0 mejined 


SC y 
“ Snclined: to the bafe of it in the fame 
angle. E 

The ferew may alío be confidered as a 
wedge carried round a cylinder, wlich in 


chat cale is called the arbor of the ferew 5 ' 


the wedge, fo carried on, making what 
is called the thread of the fcrew, as may 
be feen in plate CCXLIT. fig. 1. n* 1, 
2,3, 4 and sg. The arbor of the fcrew 
being AB inn? 1. and acódino” 2. 
as 1f the cylinder ACBD was inícribed 
within the fcrew. Here, we may (te tha 
manner how a ferew is made; for 1f it 
be cut out of the cylinder PELIO then 
HELMNOP 1 a Ípiral line gomg 
about the cylinder, making the prominent 
part to be left of the faid cylinder; and 
' bklmano, the line marking the deptlr to 
which the fereyw is to be cut, fuppofing 
the fame line to go round the inner cy=- 
linder or arbor ABCD, though not 
exprelled here, to avoid confufion; and 
“hen bLIN a, éc, will reprefent the 
'prominent part or thread of the Ícrew. 
Now, if inltead of cutting the hollows 
HI L, LIN, NaP, Ec. into the cylinder 
PHIO_, a continued wedge be fixed to 
a Imaller cylinder as AC BD, or rather 
acbd, the fame kind of fcrew will be 
made, and abcd will bethe arbor of 
that fcrew. Sometimes the moft pro- 
- minent part of the thread, as LN, Ec. 
1s not fharp but flat, and then the thread 
js called a fquare thread, asin (n* 5.) 
which reprelents the feétion ef fuch a 
ferew. This fort oftbread is not ufed in 
wood, but in. iron, and in other metals; 
itis of good fervice, being commonly 
more durable, and raifing the weight with 
more eale than the (harp thread. 
Force.oftbe SCREW. To makean eftimate 
of the force of the fcrew, which may be 
compared either to an inclined plane, or 
to a wedge, according as its arbor does 
or does not advance Jm a progreffive mo- 
tion whilítitturns round its axis to raife 
or top a weight, or to prels bodies to- 
—gether, which are the feveral 'ufes of a 
fcrew, let us take a flexible wedge, as, 
for example, one of paper, and coil it 
round a cylinder, (ibid. m* 1.) as is re- 
prelerted in the figure, where A Bis the 
arbor, CID one thread or helix, D HE 
another, and ET G part of the wedge 


left to Ihew the proportion between the: * 


power that- turns the fcrew and the 
weight WÍ 

If the weight is pulhed up the wedge, 
(or, which is the fame thing, raifed per- 
pendicularly by the wedge /hpping under 


Tasgr 


«11) from F to H in the direction W «o, 


SOR 


then will HG be the velocity of the 
weight, and GT the velocity of the 


power, which is the cafe of the inclined 


plane becoming a wedge; and this will 
be the analogy for the -fcrew thus aétiny, 
As a circle wlhofe diameter is Hb; to 
HI the diltance of two threads ;: (or as 
the bale FG: to the perpendicular 


—HG:;:) (lo is the welght: to the powec 


applied. to (he arbor at A, to raife a 
weight up the thread HDIC, 

N, E, We luppole the diameter of the 
arbor at A and of the Ícrew at H nearly 
equal. Pla 

L'his is the cafe of n% 4. where the 
moveable plank DK is carried down, by 
turning round the heads GG of the 
ícrews AB and CD, in order to prels 
firongly the bodies placed between the 
planks DK and ME, whilítthe piece 
HT, fixed on the upper plank,- 1s either 
guided through an hole, or, being only 
Jooked at, ferves to Mew whether the 
plank £ Dbe brought down horizontal- 
ly, as the Icrews are terned. When long 
levers are thruft into the (quare holes at 
the heads of the fcrews, the force of the 


lcrews is much increafed, and then the. 


weight will be to the power :: as the 


circumference of the circle deleribed by. 


that part of the Jever to which the hand 
is applied : to the diftance between two 
threads, Wherefore, as tle circumfe- 
rence of the circle is to the diítance of 
two thirds of an endle(s crew :: fo is the 
reliftance of the teeth of the wheel ; to the 
power applied to the handle.. 


Archimedess SCREW, in bydraulics, a kind 


of fpiral pump, for railing water, lo call- 
ed trom its inventor Árchimedes.. 

It confilts of. a long cylinder, with a 
hollow pipe, tube, or groove coiled round 
it, as reprefented in 2b1d, n% 7. where 


A B reprelents the cylinder, and CD the. 
- tube open ateachend, Itis placed in:2n 


oblique polition to the horizon, with the 
lower end in the water to be pumped 


away, the other end being fupported on ' 
“the lower part of the winch IK, by 


which the [crew and cylinder are turned 
round. 


¿As loon as the [cew is immerfed in the 
water, lt immediately rifes therein by the 


orifice Cto the level of the furface of the 
water EF; andif the point of the helix 
or fpiral, which in the beginning of the 
motion 1s commcident with the furface of 
the water, happens not to be on the 


“+ lower fide of the cylinder, the water 


will 


FOR 

wilbupon the motion of the Ícrew, move 
on in the fpiral, till Jt comes fo the 
point which is on the other (de, and co- 
incident with the furface of the water; 
when itis arrived at that point, which 
fuppole at Q, itcannot afterwards poffels 
any other part of the fpiral than that 
which is upon the lowelt part of the cy- 
linderz for jt cannot move from O to- 
wards H or G, becaule they are fituated 
higher above the horizon; and fínce 
this will conitantly be the cafe, after the 
water in the fpiral has attained the point 
O, ¡tis plain thatit mult always be on 
the under fide of the cylinder, 

But becaufe the -cylinder is in motion, 
every párt of the fpiral-fcrew, from O to 
-D, will, by degrees, lucceed to the faid 
under part of the eylinderz the water, 


therefore, in the fpiral, muít fucceed-to 
every part thereof, from O to D, as it. 


comes on the lower fide ¿ that is, 1£ mult 
afcerid on the lower part of the cylinder 
through all the length of the pipe, till it 
comes to the orifice D,. where it will run 
cut, as having nothing farther to fupport 
it. Hence it appears how much thofe 
sentlemen are miftaken who, affeóting 
- the wonderful, fay, * That the water 


< alcends by defcending;” whereas, if. 


they would have made the molt of the 
wonder, they might bave truly faid, 
e That the water alcends becaule it can- 
€ not alcend,' 7. e. that 1t afcends one 
way, becaufe it cannot afcend another 3 
but then the wonder is loft, 


Endlefs or perpetual-ScREWw, one fo fitted - 


in a compound maciiine, as to turn a 
dental wheel; fo called, becaule 1t may 
be turned for ever without coming to an 
end: ibid, n* 6. AQUN 
1f in the endle(s, or perpetual -fcrew, A B, 
whole threads take the teeth of the wheel 
CD, you take the dillance of two 
threads, according to the length of the 
axis AB 35 or the diftance of two teeth 
in the wheel GD, in the direétion of the 
circumference; andif a weight, W, act 
at the circumference of the wheel: then, 
if the power D be to the weight W, as 
that diftance of the teeth or threads, to 


the length defcribed by the power Pin. 
one revolution, the power and weight 


will be in equilibrio; becaufe in one re- 
volution of P, the wheel DC, with the 
weight W, has moved only the diltance 
of one tooth, E 


- SCRIBE, an officer among the Jews whole 


bufineís was to write; of which there 
were thcee kinds; the firít and princis 
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pal of which were the feribes of the law, 
whole office was to write and interpret 
Ícripture; thele were in great credit and 
elteem among the Jews, and had even 
the precedency of the prielts and facri- 
ficers, and their decifions were received 
with almoft the fame refpect as the law 
of God itfelfs the fecond kind, pro: 
perly called fcribes of the people, were 


a fort of magíftrates: and the third were 
public notaries, or fecretaries of the 


council; which were the lealt confide. 
derable, . ] 
The fcribes, among the Romans, wrote. 
out decrees, or aíts, and made out au. 
thentic copies of them. ¡ 


SCRIBING, in joinery, ce. is a term 


uled when one fide of a piece of (tuff jo 
to be fitted to another that 1s irregular, 

In order to make thele join clofe all the 

way they fcribe 165 that is, they lay 

the piece to be fcribed clofe to the other 
they intend to fcribe 1t to, and open» 
ing their compaffes to the wideft dillance 
theíe two pieces ftand from each other, 
they bear the point of one of the legs 
againít the fide they intend to fcribe to, 
and with the other point draw a line on > 
the ffuff to be fcribed. Tihus they form 
a line on fhe irregular piece parallel to 
the edge of the irregular one 3 and if the 
ftuff be cut exactly to the line, when thele 
pieces are put together they will fcem a. 

oint, : 


SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, by. 


way of eminence, to the lacred and in- 
fpired writings of the Bible. See thear- 
ticles BIBLE, CANONICAL, Ue. 


¿-SCRIVAN, a port-town of the province of 


Darien, in Terra Firma, fifty: miles ealt 
of Porto Bello. Ce 


SCROPHULA, the KING'S EVIL, in me. 


dicine, a hard eglandulous humour, ulu- 
ally of the fame colour with the íkin, 


Aeated principally in the fides of the neck, 


behind the ears, and under the chin: 
but though the principal feat of this dil= 
eafe is in the fides of the neck, fearcely 
any part of the body is exempted fromit, 
The humour fometimes falla on thelungs, 
and brings on a pulmonary confumption;. 
and it is a dreadful circumitance, that 
this diforder is tranímitted from parents 
to their children, by way of inheritances 
As to the cure of this ftubborn dilcafe, - 
fays Dr, Mead, itis to be attempted by. 


bleeding, purging and fuch medicines 34 


are moft proper for correéting the vilci- 
dity, faltneís, and acrimony of the hu: 
mours. Of cathartics, the belt 15 e 

2 


STR 
filed mercury fix times fublimed, which 
fhould be joined with rhubarb, for clil- 
drenz but to adults it may be given 
alone, with a gentle purging draught 
fome hours after it, The nextto this in 
virtue is Jalap: and our purging waters 


are alío ufeful, as they fcour the glands : 


and open the body at the lame time. - In 
fine, a pill compofedof mercury fix times 
ublimed, and precipitated fulphur of an- 
timony, gach one grain; ofaloes, three 
or four grains; made up with the fyrup 
of balíam, and taken every night, will 
be found ferviceable, not only in this dif- 
eafe, but in others arifing from vifcid hu- 
mours, ; 

Forcorreéting this depravity of blood an 

humours, the following powder may be 
taken twice a day, with three or four 
slafíes of the lefs compound lime-water : 
take of burnt fpunge, one f:ruple; ot 
purified nitre, coralline, and white fugar, 
each ten grains; mix them together: 
and if the patient happen to be emaciated, 
equal quantities of milk may be mixed 
wiih the water. The exprelled juice of 
—omillepedes will alfo be of fome f-rvice, 
onaccount of their diuretic quality.  If- 
Jues likewife will be beneficial, to drain 
off the vifcous humour; and a change 


of aliment 1s often attended with good 


- effects, 
As to the patient's diet, which ought not 
to be negleéted, let him feed on flei of 
enfy digeítion, and abítain from all falt 
and fmoke-dried meat and high-feafoned 
things; and particularly from pork, hare, 
cheefe, and in general from all things 
thatare hard of digeltion. Let him drink 
river=water, and that boiled; but ftag- 
mting or Ínow-water never. 
For the manner of treating fcrophulous 
tumours, by outward applications, fee 
the article SCIRRHUS. : 
¿CROPHULARIA,FIGWORT,inhotany, 
agenus of the didyoamia-angiofpermia 
clefs of plants, with a monopetalous. 
flower, divided. into five fegments at the 
limb; the fruitis a roundilh bilocular cap- 
lule, containing a great many mall feeds, 
The root of this plant is elteemed exter- 
nally, as a remedy for the piles, and for 
the king"s evil -fores : 18is generally made 
into an ointment for thefe purpoles;: For 
fome give it alío internally, in diet- 
drinks, AS 
SCROTUM, in anatomy, the capfula-or 
bag in which the telticles are contained, 
and which hangs down below the penis, 
See the article TESTICLE. 
MO e 


end of her ecligfe. 
SCRUTINY, a ftriél examination-of the 


$8CcU 

The ferotura is compofed of a cuticióla, 
cuts, anda multulous membrane called 
the dartus, by. means of which it is cona 
tracted. It has in the midk a leptum, 
formed by a duplicature of the dartus, by- 
which it is divided into two cells, and 
which anfwers to a longitudinal future, 


" by which it is externally divided into two 


fides, a rigbtanda left. Tthas its velfels 


- from the hypogaltrics, and its nerves from 


the os facrum,- | 
Its ufe 1s to contain, to cherifh, and de: 
fend the telticles, 


SCROTUM CORDIS, the lame with peri. 


cardium. See PERICARDIUM, 


SCROWES, or SCROLLSs, inarchiteólure, 


the fame with volutes. See VOLUTE,. 


SCRUPE, in natural hillory, a clafs of 


foffils, formed into large detached males - 
without crufts, and compofed of a va- 
rioufly debafed cryftalline matter. Of 
this claís there are two orders, and un- 


der thof: four genera, viz. the firlt or- 
- der comprehend thole ferupt, ofa more 


rude and irregular itruéture in the mal, 
as the telaugia; and the fecond order 
comprehends thofe of a more equal and 
regular conftitútion, as the petridia and 
the jafpides. See TELAUGIA, Ue, 


SCRUPLE, a welght equal to the thitd 


part of a dram, or to twenty grains. See 
the article WEIGHT. ed 


Among goldfmiths it is equal to twenty- 


four gratns. 

The [cruples of the moon, Se. eclip£ed, 
are the parts of the moon?s diameter im- 
merfed in the fhiadow, exprefled in tlie 
fame me¿fure wherein the apparent dia= 
meter of the moon is expreffed. 

The feruples of half duration are an arch 
of the moon's orbit, which the center of - 
the moon defcribes, from the beginnino 
of an eclipte to its middle; Scruples of 


-—Immmerfion, are an arch which the moon*s 


center defcribes, from the beginning of 
the eclipfe to its middle. And f.ruples 
of emerñon, are an arch of the moon?s 
orbit, defcribed by her center from the 
time of the emerfion of her limb to the 
See ECLIPSE. 


feveral votes taken at an eleótion, in or- 
der to difcover unqualified voters, See 
the article ELECTION. : 


SCULPTURE, an art by which,'n taking: 


away, or adding to matter, all forts:of 
figures are formed by the hand, either in 
ltone, wood, wax, ormefal. In its full 
latitude 1t fignifñies both the artof work-> 
ing Io creux, propeily called engraving, 

16 TP “and 
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and of working in relievo, which is more 
ltriétly called [culpture. See the articles 
ENGRAVING and RELIEVO. 

The firflt works in fculpture were with 
clay, not only in making ftatues, but In 
formine models ; andtotbis day a (culptor 
never undertakes any thing confiderable, 
without forming a model, either in clay 
or wax. In making figures of thele ma- 
terials, they begin and finih their work 
with their hands, ufing only three or four 
pieces of wood, which are roundiíh at 
one end, and at the other flat, with a fort 
of claws and teeth, which are to Ímooth 
and feratch the work. For waxen mo- 
dels, to every pound of wax add half a 
pound colophony; fome add turpentine, 
- and melt it together with oil of olives; 
more or lels of the latrer being uled as 
they would have the matter harder or 
fofters fome alío add a little vermillion,, 
to give.ita colour: this is wrought and 
moulded with the fingers like clay. See 
the article MÍOULDING, 
For (culpture in wood, which we proper- 
ly call carving, the firll thing required is 
to choole wood proper for the work the 
Sculptor is to perform. 1fit be any thing 
large, and that requires a great deal of 
itrength and folidity, the hardeltand molt 
durable wood is to be cho/fen; and for 
fmaller works and ornaments, the fofter 
wood is ufed< but it muft be fuch, how- 
ever, as is firm and celole: for a large 


work, though it be onlya Nogle Águre,. 


it is better to make ule of feyeral pieces 
of wood, or bits of board, glued toge- 
tlier, iban of one whole piece, which 
is more liable to crack 3 fora thick piece 
of wood may not be dried to the heart, 
however Jt may appear on the outlde. 
Carving is performed with a great variety 
of chiels and otber tools, for pating, 
(sooping,toúnding, Te, the leveral parts 
ofihe work, lee Cutling in WoO0OD. 

lo fculpture in marble and o!her ltone, 
the Arlt ibing to be done 15 to law out a 
“block of marble, of the bignefs of the 
work to be performed; and this being 
done, the fuperfuities are to be taken off 
by a ltubbed point anda heavy mallet; 
thus, bringing lt near the meafures re. 
quiced, the fculptor reduces it ftill noarer 
with a finer tool, called a dos's tooth, it 
having two points, but one not fu lharp 
as the other, Afer this he makes u/e of 
his gradine, which is a flat cutting tool, 
with three teeth; he then takes of, with 
a fmooth chilTel, the feratchres the gradine 
left on the marble, and ulfes it wiih dex- 
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terity and delicacy, to give foftneís and 
tenderneís to his figure; till at length, 
taking ralps of different degrees of fine- 
nefe, the work is gradually rendered fit : 
for polifhing. To poli the work, the 
fculptor ufes pumice-ftoneand (malt, then 
he goes over it with tripoli; and when 
he would give itmore loítre, rubs it with 
leather and ltraw-afhes, There are leve. 
yal other tools ufed by [culptors, adapted 
to the different parts of the work, and 
the nature of the (tone they make ule of, 
As the models of clay íhrink as they 
grow dry, whenever Ículptors undertake 
a confiderable piece of work, they only 
uúle the model for making a mould of 
plaiíter or ftucco, in which is formeda 
figure of the fame matter, which ferves 
them thenceforth for a model, and by 
which they adjuíl all their meafures and 
proportions. “Po proceed the more re- 
gularly, on the head of the model they 
place an immoveable circle divided into 
degrees, with a movyeable rule orindez, 
fixed in the center of the circle, and di. 
vided alfo into equal parts: from the 
end of the rule hangs a line with a 
plummet, which lerves to take all the 
points, to be transferred thence to the 
block of marble, from whofe top hangs 
another plummet, like that of the model. 
But there are fome excellent foulptors, * 
who difapprove of tbis method; urging, 
that the (malleft motion of the model - 
changes their meafures, for which realon 
ihey choofe rather to take all their mea- 
fures with (he compaíles, See the articles 
A POLISHIN Gu | 
SCUM ¡properly denotes the impurities, 
which a Jiquor, by boiling, cafts up to : 
the furface. See CLARIFICATION, 
The term fcum is alío ufed for what is 
more properly called the fcoria of métals. 
See the article SCORIA, | 
lo this lalt fenfe, the fcum of lead is a 
fort of fmalt, of various colours; and the 
ftur of filver is commonly what we call 
litharge, See SMALT and LITHARGE. 
SCUPER, or SCOPER-HOLES, in a Íhip. 
See the article SCOPER. 

SCURRA, in, ornithology, the name by 
which the entients called the jackdaw. 
SCURRULA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria monogynia clals of plants, 
without any calyx3 the corolla is mono- 
petalous, tubulous, and femiquadrifd; 
the fruit is a turbinated berry,. roundifh 
attop; the feed is not deferibed, . ] 
SCURVY, forbutus, in medicine, Dr. 
Mead obacrves, 15 the name given ce 
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different in appearance, that it does not 
feen; to be one and the fame diltemper. 

-Boerhaave ob/erves that the f:urvy chief- 
ly affeéls the inhabitants of cold northern 
connteies, efpecially thofe who live in 
marfhy, low, fat, and moift foils, near 
ftagnating waters, whether frefh or alt. 
Thole who live ¡dle fedentary' lives are 
molt fubjeét, chiefly in the winter-time, 
to the attacks of this diltemper; as alío 
thofe feeding upon filted and finoke-dried 
fi: h, or fifn, fea-biícuit, (tinking water, 
—unfermented farinaceous vegetables, peas, 
beans, Iharp, falt, old cheefe; lkewile 
thole who are fubjeót to melancholic, 
maniacal, hyfteric, or hypochondriacal 
diforders; “or thole who have taken large 
quantities of the peruvian bark without 
proper evacuations. Dr, Pringle con- 
fiders the Ícurvy as arifing from a putrid 
caufe only; and thinks that the fpecies 
of that mslady, faid to be owing to an 
acid, is lo far from being fo, that 1t were 
to be wilhed this fuppoled [pecies of fcur- 
vy had not been denominated of this 
diltemper, and the more fo, as he ap- 


prehends that in tte countries molt li-, 


“able to the true Ícurvy, an acid is rarely 
to be blamed. He thinks, that 1f the 
acrimony of the Muids is greatand fud- 
den, a fever or flux will enfue; butif 
the accummulation is lo Mow, that he bo- 
dy erows habituated to the putrefaction, 
ca Ícurvy prevails; this is the cale in 


long voyages, occafioned by corrupted - 


alrand provifions, on board unventilated 
fhips, in maríhy countries from fimilar 
caufes, and in a lefler degree in all nor- 
therly climates in molt htuations, from a 
want of due perfpiration of what is pu- 
tud, and efpecially with the ufe of falted 
meats. : 

The [curvy, according to Sydenham, is 


known by alpontaneous vearintís, a hea- - 


vinefs of the body, difficulty of breathing 
efpecially after motion, fottenneís of the 


—gums, a ltinking breath, frequent bleed. 


Ig of the nofe, difficulty of walking, 
Jometimes a fwelling- and fometimes a 
falling away of the legs, in which there 
are always livid, plumbeous, yellow, or 
violet-coloured fpots, and the colour of 
the face is generally of a pale tawney. 
Boerhaave oblerves, that the firít ftate of 
this difeafe begins with unufual lazinefs, 
'Ipontaneous wearincísz the patient loves 
——fobe ina fitting or lying polture; there is 
a pain in all the mufcles as ¡if he was 
oyer-tired, efpecially in thelegs and loins; 
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dical writers to a difeafe fo various and. 
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when hé awakens in the morning, all his 


—joints and mu/fcles feem to be tired and 


bruifed. - In the fecond Ítate, the gums 
well, grow painful, hot, and ttching, 
and bleed upon the lealt preflure: the 
roots of the teeth become bare and loofe 3 
he feels pains in all the external and in- 
ternal parts of the body imitating dif- 
tempers proper to the various parts. In 
the third ftate, the goms at lengrh grow 
putrid, with a cadaverous fmell: when 
they areinflamed, blood diftils from them, 


and a gangrene enfues; the loofe teeth 


by degrees grow yellow, black, and rot- 
ten; the fublinguar veims become varl- 
cofe and like rings; there are often fa- 
tal hemorrhages, which break out from 
the external Íkin, without any appear- 
ance of 2 wound, from the lips, gums; 
mouth, nole, lungs, (tomach, liver, fpleen, 
pancreas, inteltines, womb, kidneys, Fe, 
Obltinate ulcers arife, which no applica- 
tion will cure, and are apt to turn to a 
gangrene3 they break out inall parts of 
the body, but efpecially the legs, and are 
attended with a flench y thereis a kind:of 
¡ttch and dry fcabs, with a dry and mild 
leprofy.; the blood drawn from a vein is 
black and grumous, thick, and yet wants 
¡ts due confiítence in the hbrous part; the 
ferum is falt, Sharp, and abounding with 
a yellowih green mucus on the furface: 
there are gnawing rending pains, quickly 
Mifting from place to place, which grow 
more violent 1n the night, affeóting all the 
joints, bones, and viícera. In the fourth 
ftate there are fevers of various kinds, 
which bring on an atrophy 3 lometimes 
diarrheeas, dyfenteries, or violent ftran- 
guries; as alío faintings and mortal an- 
xieties, a dropíy confumption, convul= 
fions, trembling, a palív, contraétions, 
black fpots; votding of blood upwards 
and downwards, a putrefaétion and con- 
fumption of the liver, fpleen, pancreas, 
mefentery: and now the contagion Ipreads 
very thick, | 


- From this account of the difeafe it ap- 


pears, continues the lalt-mentioned au- 
thor, that one part of the blood is faulty 
in being too thick, and the other in be- 
ing teo thin, with a falt alkaline, or 
acid acrimony ¿ wherefore, to difcover 
which of the three predominates, requires 
the utmolt attention, and the molt accu- 
rate enquiry : for, in the cure of this dif= ' 
eafe, that which 19 thick is to be attenu- 
ated, that wbich 18 ftagnant «rendered 
moveable, and that which i3 coagulated 
1s to be made fluid, . : 
E Ta FE 


Ec 
Tt ought to be laid down, fays Hoffman, 
as a general rule, that the fcurvy, the 
molt virulent of all chronical diftempers, 
is not to be treated with draftic, bot with 
the moft mild and fimple medicines + 
likewile the pattent Mould change the air 
in which the difeafe is formed, and re- 
move from unhealthy places, where the 
airis impure, vapid, and deprived of its 
due elafticity, cloudy, or Impregnated 
with noxious exhalations, to places more 
falutary, and where the air is more pure, 
1£ his circumítances will not admit of 
- travelling to Ttaly or France for a purér 
air, he fhould burn junjper-wood in his 
“ chimney, or throw amber on live coals, 
Thé patient Mould alío ufe exercife, not 
indulging himfelf in mucb fleep, be tem- 
perate in his diet, and feed upon aliment 
of ealy digeltion, Our author ventures 
to affirm, thatomineral waters area uni- 
veríal remedy for the fcurvy; but the cure 
is (fill more certain, If an acurate regi- 
men be oblerved, and the - waters afhifted 
by the repeated exhibition of proper an- 
tifcorbuticand balíamic medicines. When 
thefe cannot be had, pure light fountain- 
water, wherein hotiron has been extin- 
guifhed, may be fubítituted 1 their room, 
Befides mineral waters, nothine is more 
effeétual in correéling a fcorbutic acrimo- 
ny than a milk-diet, or whey, or whey 
impregnated with the juices of antiítor- 
butic herbs, as [curvy-grafs and water- 
crefles. Scurvy-grafls and all the fpecies 
of garden and water-creffes, horle-radifh, 


the roots of wild radiíh, and multard are 


juftly looked upon as antyícorbutics, for 


they induce a furprifing change boih im. 


the difordered fluids and folids. To thele 
may be added the roots of gentian and 
fuccore, the leaves of [cordium, carduus 
benediótus, wormswwood, the lefler cen- 
tanry, water=trefoil, or bucks-beans. 
Ballamics and corroboratives, as juniper- 
berries, the tops of fir and pine-trees, 
winters-bark, cortex elutberiza, and the 
peruvian-bark: the gumsammontac, Ía- 
gapenum, and galbanum j and the woeds 
'of faflalras, guaizcum, and aloes. Me- 
dicines which allay the pains and fpalms, 
are the fat of animals, cream, 01) of (weet 
almonds, fperma ceti, callor, alía foeti- 
da, extiaéts of yarrow and camosvile, 
diafcordiuim, Taffron, earth-worms, elk- 
hoof, e, (As to eraicuations, bleeding 
fhould beuled with the grearelt caution 3 
and none but the gentlelt purges fhould 
be ufed, fuch as lena, rhubarb, or man- 


12 5 alío pills made astor he manner of * 
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 adapted to a cold fcurvy. 


na 


Becher, with depurated aloes, extraék of 
rhubarh, bitter herbs, and tem perate bal. 
famic ingredients. The diuretics (hould 
not be ltronger than the decoétion of the 
- roots of parfley, celeri, fennel, and al 
-paragus. The fafelt diaphoretics are dul. 


ciñied [pirit of nitre, flowers of fulphur, 
ethiops mineral, infuhons 1n the manner. 


of tea of Paul's betony, carduus benedic- 
tus, fcordium, and eider-fowers, dia. 
 phoretic antimony, calcined and uncal. 
cined hartíhorn, amber, native cinnabar, 
cinvabar of antimony, and compound 
powder of crab!s claws : thele things are 
But in the hot 

qr alcaline, fcurvy-g:als is too hot to be 
adminiltered alone; wherefore 1t flíould 
be correéted with acids, fuch as wood. 
forrel, the juices of citrons, oranges, bar. 
berries, and pomegranates; this fhould 
be accompanied with milk-meats, al. 
mond.emulfions, barley-broths, water. 
eruel, chicken-broths, wih endive, let- 
tuce, forrel, and crefles, at intervals. 
W'hen the feurvy proceeds from muriatic 
falts, which happens to thofe who live on 
[moked or high-falted fñfh or fleíh, then 


, Whey, copioully drank,- produces good ' 
* Effefts; as allo citrons, 'china-oranges, 


and ripe fruits; whereas fpirituous and 
volatile antifcorbutics are generally de. 
trimental.  Heilter fays, that when there 
js a continual falt tafte in the mouth, 
lime-water, drark morning and evening; 
is a high (pecific. The late bifhop of 


Cloyne fays, that 1f he may truft what 


trials he bas been able to make, tars 
water is good in the feveral forts of Ícur- 
vy, whether alkaline, acid, cor muriatic; 
and that he believes it to be the only me- 


dicine that cures them all, without doing 


hurt in any, - See the article Tar. 

In 2 high degree of the fcurvy, mercurial 
falivation is looked vpon by many as the 
only cure; which by the vehement Mhock 
ttgives the whole frame, and the fenfible 
fecretion it produces, may be thought to 
be more adequate to fuch an effeót; but 
the dilorder occafioned by that violent 
procels, 1t is to be feared, may never be 
gotover. See SALIVATION, 


SCURVY GRASS, cochlearia, ¡in botany» 


«Gee the article COCHLEARIJA, 


SCUTAGE, was antiently a tax impoled 


on fuch as held lands, Ec. by knights 
fervice, towards furnifhing the King's 
army: hence Ícutagio habendo was a 
writthat lay for the king, or other lord, 
againft tenants holding by knight's fer- 
vice, to ferve in perfon, or fend a fuff- 

cen 


A 


cienteman in their room, or pay a certain 


fum, Te, a | 

SCUTARET, or Scurarr, a caltle and 
feraglio on the eall ide oftbe Bolphorus, 
oppofite to Conftantinople, about a mile 
from 1t. i 


'SCUTARL, a city of european Turky, in 


the province of Albania, htusted In 
esftlongit. 20%, and norih lat. 42% 30”. 
S£CUTCHEON. See EsCUTCHEON. 
SCUTELLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia-gymnolpermia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof confilts of a 
« fingle ringent petal; the tube is very 
Short, and veflegted backwards 5 the faux 
is long and comprelled; the upper lip is 
concave and trifid, and the middle laci- 
nula concave and emarginated 3; there 
is mo pericarpium; the mouth of the ca- 
Jyx is originally open, but afterthe flower 
15 fallen it becomes fhut, with an oper- 
culum 3 the feeds are roundifh, and four 
¡in number, This genus comprehends 
the caffida of Tournefort. 
This blent is recommended as good in 
Rtertian Ages, “y 


SQÉ... dm. -—5BA 


= m 


by fome writers, for a kind of radius,. 
or fpoke, ftanding out from the axis of a 
machine, as an handle or lever to turn it 
round and work it by. is 


SCYTALA LAconica, a ltratagem or de- 


vice of the Lacedemonians, for the fecret 
writing of letters to their correfpondents,: 
fo that 1 they Mould chance to be inter- 
cepted, no body might be able to read 
them, To this end they had two wooden 
rollers or cylinders, perfectly alike and 
equal, one whereof was kept in the city, 
and another by the perlon to whom the 
letter was directed, For the letter, a [kin 
of a very thin parchment was wrapped 
round the roller, and thereon was the 


matter written 5 which done, it was ta- 


ken off, and fent away to the party, who, 
upon puttine it in the lame manner upon 
his roller, found the lines and words in 
the very fame difpolition as when they 
were firílt written. z 


SCYTHIA. The northern parts of Eu- 


rope and Ala were anfiently fo called, 
which afterwards obtained the name of 


Tartary. 


SCUTIFORME os, inanatomy, the chief SEA, mare, is frequently ufed for that vaft 


bone of thekree, called alfo patella, mo- 
la, e. See the article PATELLA. 

SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, In/apatomy, 
one of the cartilages-of the larvnx, 1he 
broadell and biggelt of them all, called 
alfo+hyroides. See the article LAR YNx. 
This cartilageisofa quadrangular figure, 
and: ftands in the anterior part, where 
¿the pomum Adami makes 1ts prominence, 
whence it is fometimes called ¿he anterior 
cartilege. Ttis gibbous withoutíde, and 
hollow. within 3 fometimes double, chief- 
ly in women, in whom it does not ad- 
vance fo far forward as in men, 

SCUTTLES, ina hip, (quare holes cut 
in the deck, big enough to let in the bot- 
dy ofa man, lerving to ler people-down 
mto any room below upon occafion, or 


from one deck to another. They are- 


generally before the mzin-maft, before 
the kniglt in the forecaflle 3 in the gun- 
room, to go down to the fern fheets ; in 
the round-houfe, to go down into the 


captain's cabin, when forced by the ene-. 
my ina feht aloít, - There are alfo fome . 


Ímaller (cuttles, which have gratines 
over them; and all of them have Covers, 
that people may not fall down through 
them in the night. 

Scuttle is alío name given to thofe little 
windows and long holes which are cut 
out in cabins, to let in light. 


- PUYTALA, in mechanics, a term ufed 


traót of water encompalling the whole 
earth; butis:more properly a part or di- 
vifñion of thele waters, and 1s better defin= 
ed a Jeller alfemblage of water, which 
lieth before 20d wafheth the coalts of lome 
particular countries, from whence it 1s 
generslly denominated, as the Irióh fea, 
the Mediterranean lea, the Arabian (ea, 
e 

What proportion the fuperficies of the 
lea bears to that of the land is not pre- 
cilely known, though it is faid to be fome- 
what more than two tbirds. As the wa- 
ters of the earth mul neceflarily rife to 
the furface thereof, as being fpecifically 
lighter than the earth, it was necelfary 
there fhould be large cayvities therein 
for receptacles to contain hem, other= 
wile they would have overfpread all the 


Juperficies of the earto, and lo have rene 


dered it uttrerly uninbabitable for terrelf, 
trial animals; for the center of the darth 
being the common center of gravity, and 
the nature of fuids being fuch, tharthey 
equally yield to equal powers 3 and the 


power of attraótion being every where 
- equal at equal diftances from the center, 
- At follows, ihat the fuperficial parts.of the 


waterwill every whereconform themfelves 
to an equidiftant fituation from the cen- 
ter, and confequently will form the fur- 
face of a. fphere, fo far as they extend. 


+ Hence, tiat the lea leems Digher than the 


earth 


SEA 


earth or land, refults from the fallacy of 


vifion, whereby all objeéts, and the parts 


of land as well as fea, the farther they 
are off from us, the higher they appear ;5 
the reafon of all which is plain from op- 
tics: for it is well known, that the denler 
“any medium is, through which we be- 
hold objects, the greater 15 the refraction; 
or the more their images appear above the 
horizontal level ; alío the greater quantity 
of the medium the rays pals through, 
the more will they be bent from their firít 
direétion 3 on both thele accounts the ap- 


pearances of things remote, and on the - 


lea, will be fomewhat above the horizon, 
and the more fo, as they are the more 
remote, See the articles GraAviTY, 
FLUID, EARTH, REFRACTION, e, 
With regard to the depth or profundity 
of the fea, Varenius afhrms, thatit is in 
fome places unfathomable, and in other 
places very various, being 1n certain places 
e te les 2 os 43 englifh miles, 
in other places deeper, and much lels in 
bays thin in oceans. In seneral, the 
depths of the fea bear a great analogy to 
the height of mountains on the Jand, fo 
far asis hitherto difcovered. See the ar- 
ticle MOUNTAIN, 

MM. Daffie has been at great pains to prove 
that the fea has a general motion, inde- 
pendent of winds and tides, and of more 


confequence in navigation than is gene- 


rally fuppoled. He afirme, that this 
motion is from eaft to welt inclining to- 
wards the north, when the fun has pafled 
the equinoétial northward, and that dur- 
ing the time the (un 1s in the northern 
figos3 but the contrary way after the fun 
has paíled the faid equinogtialfouthward: 
adding, that when this general motion 15 
changed, the diurnal Ñux is changed alfo; 
whence 1t happens that in feveral places 
the tides come in, during one part of he 
year, and go out during the other, as on 
the coafts of Norway, in the Indies at 
Goa, Conchinchina, Ue. where, while the 
fun is in the fummer figns, the fea runs 
to the More; and when io the winter (gns, 
runs from it. On the molt fouthern coafts 
of Tonquin and China, for the fix fum- 


mer months, the diurnal courfe runs 


from the north with the ocean; but the 
fun having repafled the line toward the 
fouth, the couríe declines alío fouth- 
-ward, 

There are two principal reafons why the 
fea doth not increale by means of rivers, 
tc. falling every where into it. The 
firít is, becaufe waters return from the 
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fea by fubterranean cavities and aque. 
duéts, through various parts of the earth, 
Secondly, becaule the quantity of ya. 
pours railed from the fe3, and falling on 
the land, only caufe a circulation, but 
no Increale of water, It hath been found 


- by calculation, that in a (ummers day! 


there may be raifed in vapours, from the 
Mediterranean fea 5280000000 tuns of 
water; and yet this lea receiveth not, 
from all. its mine great orivers, above 
1827000000 tuns per day, which is but 
a third part of what is exhaulted in ya- 
pours. | 

The afcent of the (ea-water, for the for- 
mation of Íprines, by a fubterranean cir- 
culation of its water to their fources, has 
been a great objeétion with many, againít 
the fyítem of their being formed of the 
fea ; but Dr. Plot has oblerved, that there 
are many ways by which the water may 
alcend above its own level: x. By the 
means of fubterranean heats. 2. By fl- 
tration. 3. By the unequal height of fe. 
veral feas. 4. By the diltance of the cen- 
ter of magnitude from the center of gra. 


- vity to the terraqueous globe: the fuper- 


ficies of the Pacific fea issfaid to be far- 
ther from the center of gravity than the" 
to» of the' highelt hill on the adverfe part 
of the globe. And 5. By the help of 
ftorms, The fea. water aétually afcends 
above lts own level, coming into wells, 
whofe bottoms lie higher than the furface 
of the lea at high-water mark. ] 
With regard to the faltneís of the lea- 
water, it is very rationally judged to arile 
from gteat multitudes both of mines and 
mountains of falt, difperfed here and 
there in the depths of the fea, The falt 
being continually diluted and diffolved by 
the water, the fea becomes Impregnated 
with its particles throughout; and for 
this reafon the faltnefs of the fea can ne- 
ver be diminifhed. Dr. Halley fuppoles 
that it is probable the greatelt part of the 
fea-falt, aud of all falt-lakes, as the Cal- 
pian (ea, the Dead-fea, the lake of Mext- 
co, and the Titicaca in Pero, 15 deriw- 
ed from the water of the rivers which 
they receive; and fince this fort of lakes 
has no exit or difcharge, but by the ex- 
halation of vapours;z and alío fince thele 
vapours are entirely frefh, or devoid 
of fuch paiticles, it is certain the (altnels 
of the feaand fuch lakes mult, from time 
to time increafe, and therefore the faltnels 
at this time 1s greater than at any time 
heretofore. He further adds, thatif, by 
experiments made in different ages, we 
E could 


S Ema 
could find the different quantity of falt, 
which the lame quantity of water (taken 
up in the fame place, and in all other the 
fame circumitances) would afford, it 
would be eafy from thence, by rules 
of proportion, to find the age of the world 
very nearly, or the time wbherein 1t has 
been acquiring its prelent (altneís, : 
With regard to the ule of this falt pro- 

erty of fea-water, itis oblerved that the 
(altneís of the lea prelerves 1ts waters pure 


and Iweet, which otherwile would cor- 


rupt and (tink like a filthy lake, and con- 
fequently that none of myriads of crea- 
tures that now live therein, could then 
have a being, From thence alfo the lea- 


water becomes much heavier, and there=. 


fore Ships of greater fize and quanti- 
ty may be ufed thereon. Salt water 
alío doth not freeze lo foon as trelh 
water, owhence the féas are more free for 
navigation. We have lately had publifhed 
a differtation, by Dr. Rulfel, concerning 


the medical ules of lea-water, in difeales 


of the glands, Se. wherein the author 
premifes fome oblervations upon the na= 
—ture of [ea-water, confidered as impreg- 
nated with particles of all the bodies it 
pales over, fuch as fubmarine plants, Gfh, 
falts, minerals, Ec. and faturated with 
their feveral efluvia, to enrich it, and 
keep it from putrefaétion; hence this 
floid is loppoled to contraét a foapinels, 
and the whole colleétion being pervaded 
by the fulphureous fteams paliing through 
nt 0 ñtute what we call lea-water, 
ed diftineuifhing charaéteriftics 










the confelled 
of which are faltnefs, bitternefs, nitro(i- 
ty, and unétuofity : ,whence the author 
concludes, that 1t may be jultly expected 
to contribute fignally to tbe improve- 
ment of phyfic. The cafes in which our 
author informs us we are to expect ad- 
vantage from fea-water, are, 1. In all 
recent obltruétions of the glands of the 
inteltines and mefentery. 2. All recent 
obitruétions of the pulmonary glands, and 
thofe of the vifcera, which frequently 
produce confumptions. 3. All recent 
glandular fwellings of the neck, or other 
parts, 4. Recent tumours of the joints, 
if they are not foppurated, or become 
fcirrhous, or cancerous, and have not ca- 
rious bones for their caule, . Recent de- 
fluoxions upon the glands of the eve-lids. 
6. All defcedations of the (kin, from an 
eryfipelas, toalepra. 7. Dileafes of the 
—glands of the nole, with their ufual com- 
panion a thicknels of the lip. 8. Ob- 
— Atructions of the kidneys, where there is 
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no inflammation, and the ftonenot largé. 
g» 1n recent obltruétions of the liver this 
inethod will be proper, where it prevents 
conftipations of the belly, and afilts 
other medicines direéted in ¡éteric cafes, 
The fame remedy is faid to be of fig- 


'nal fervice in the bronchocele; and is 


likewile recommended for the prevention 


of thole bilious colics that fo frequently 


afteót our mariners, . i 

To make lea-water frefh is a thing long 
and much wanted, for the advantage of 
navigation and commerce ; a method for 
doing which has been long ago invented 
by Mr, Hauton, and the lecret publifhed 
in the Philof. Tranfaét. Itis performed 
by precipitating the water with oil of tar- 
tar, and then diftilline it, But Mr, 
Appleby's procels, which was referred by 
the lords of the admiralty to the college 


of phyficians, and communicated to the 


royal fociety, with fome experiments 
therewith, on Peb. 3, 1753, appears to 
be more fuccefsful, and is performed 
thus; Into twenty gallons of fea- water 
put fix ounces of a fixed alkali, prepared 
with quick-lime as ftrong as lapis infer- 
nalis, and fix ounces of bones, calcined 
to a whiteneís, and finely powdered ; 
with a flow fire, draw olf, in a common 


£till, fifteen gallons. Mr, Appleby con= 


ceiwves that the alkali here employed 
is the belt adapted to prevent the bitu- 
minous matter in fea-water from rifing. 
by heat in diftillation. ' 


Io the year 1755, a method of procuring 


any quantity of freíh water at fea was 
publifhed by Dr. Butler; together with 
a method alílo of prefervinge freíh water 
entirely pure, fweet, and wholefome, 
during the longeft voyage, and in the 
wermelt climates, The method more ex- 
prelsly recommended by the doctor. for 
making'fea- water frefh, is to puta mea- 
fured wine-quart of the fircngelt foap 
leys to fifteen gallons of fea-water, which 
being diltilled, he affres us, will gene- 
rally yield twelye gallons of frelh water. 
The above quantity of loap leys, we are 
told, will bear a repetition of the lame 
quantity of water four or five times. 
This method of Dr, Butler was tried, 
by order of the lords of the admiralty, 
at the fame time witb Mr, Appleby's: 
but the latter, being found to be perform- 
ed with a lels quantity of fuel, was pre- 
ferred. AS | 
In order to keep frelh water fweet, Dr, 
Butler direéls to take of fine, clear, white 
pearl alhes, a quarter of a pound ayer- 
dupols, 


SEA 


dupois, and put into one hundred gal- 


lons of freíh water; oblerving this pro-- 


portion to a greater or lefs quantity, and 
ftop up your caík as ufual, till you have 
occalion to broach it, 
For the ebbing and flowing of the fea, 
fee the article TIDES. | 
For the lea-army,' fea-altrolabe, fea -bif- 
ket, fea-chart, fea-compaís, Ec. fee the 
articles ARMY, ÁSTROLABE, BISKET, 
CHART, Ec. 

SEA-MEN, fuch as are referved to ferve the 
king, or other perfons, at fea, who may 
not depart without licenfe, Ee. Sea- 

men fighting, quarreling, or making any 
difturbance, may be punifhed by the com- 
miflioners of the navy, with fine and im- 
prifonment, Regiftered lea-men are ex- 
empted from (erving in any parifh-office, 

-Ee, and are allowed bounty money be- 
fides their pay. By thelaw of merchants,* 
the fea=men of a vellel are accountable 
to the malter or commander, and the ma- 
Ífter to the owners, and the owners to the 
merchants, for damage fuftained either 
by negligence or otherwiíe, Where a flea- 
man is hired fora voyage, and he de- 

—Serts itbefore itis ended, he fhall lofe his 
wages; and in cafe a (hip be loft by a 
tempeft, or in a ftorm, the fea-mmen lofe 
their wages, as well as the owners their 
freight. See NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

SEAFORD, a port-town of Suflex, hitu- 
ated on the englifh channel, feven miles 
fouth of Lewes, 

It lends two members to parliament. 

SEAL, ficillin, a puncheon, or piece of 
metal, or other matter, ufually either 


Ad or oval, whereon are engraven the 


- arms, device, Se. of fome prince, ftate, 
community, magiltrate or private perfon, 
often with a legend or fubícription, the 

- Imprellion whereof in wax, ferves to 
make acts, inftruments, Ec. authentic. 
Before he cial William the con- 
queror, the makers of all deeds only 
fubícribed their names, adding the fign 

of the crols, and a great number of 
witneffes; but that monarch and the no- 
bility ufed feals with their arms on them, 
which example was afterwards follówed 

¿by others. The colour of the wax where- 
with this king's grants were lealed' was 
ufually green, to figvify that the att 
continued freíh forever, and of force. 
£i leal is abfolutely neceflary in refpeét 
ot deeds, becauíe the fealing of bem 
makes perfons parties thereto, and with- 
out being fealed, they are void in law, 
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It is held, tbat if a fea] be broken off, 
1 will od the deed void, and that 
where feveral are bound i in a bond, the 
pulling off the feal of one vacates le 48 
to all the reft, 
The king's great feal is that whereby all 
patents, commiflions, warrants, fc. com- 
ing from the king are lealed. The keep- 
img hereof is in the hands of the lord 
hizh chancellor, who 15 hence denomi- 
nated lord keeper. —Indeed there is fome 
difference between the lord chancellor 
and Jord Keeper, not in office, but in 
the manner of creation, the latter being 
made by the delivery of the great fea] 
to, him by the king, but the former 
having a patent. The king's privy feal is 
a feal ibatis ufually Aríft fetto grants that 
are to país the great feal. See KEEPER, 

SEAL is alío uled for the wax or lead, and 
the imprelion thereon, afhixed to the thing 
fealed. 

SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed 
by the lord chancellor: or keeper of the 
great feal, to feal the vrits and inftru- 

ments bere made in his prefence. 

SEALING, in architeéture, the fixivg a 
piece of wood or iron 1 a wall with 
plafter, mortar, cement, lead, and other 
folid binding. For ftaples, hinges and 
joints, plalter 1s very proper. 

SEALING=-WAX. Seethe article Wax. 

SEAM or SEME of cora, 1s a mealure of 
eight bufhels, * SU 

SeEaM of glafs, the quantity o lía | 
or 24 ftones, each five pol S epht 
The feam of wood is an horíe load, 

Seams ofa Jhip, are places where her planks 
meet and join together... “There is alío a 
kind of peculiar feam in the fowing of 
fails, which they call monk-feam; the 
other feam of a fail is the round feam, 
fo called from. its being round like the 
common feams, 

SEABCE. See the article SIEvE. 

SEARCHER. See the article ÁLNAGER. 
Searcher is alío an ofhicer of the cultoms, 
whofe bulineís 1s to fearch and examine 
all [hips outward bound, to (ee whether 
they have any prohibited or unaccultom- 
ed goods on board. 

SEAR-.CLOTH, or CERE- -CLOTH, in fur- 
gery, a form of external remedy lome- 
what harder than an ungucot, yet fofter 
than an emplalter, though iris de 
uled boi foc the one and the other 
The fear-clothis always fappeled to $ ne 
wax in its compofition, which diftinso1l- 


esand even denominates it. In elucl, 
When 


P 








p! 


BENE 
when a liniment or unguent has wax 
enough in it, 1t does not differ from a 
fear-cloth. Sear-cloths are a kind of 
fubítitutes to friétion, and are fometimes 
—ufed for other purpoles; the beft are 
+compounded of relolvent drugs, as faffron, 
<myrh, and aloes, incorporated with wax 
and gums, as galbanum, gum ammo- 
niac, and fagapenum, the whole tem= 
pered with wine. 

SEASE. See the article SEIZE. 

SEASIN, or SEASING, ina fhip, the name 
ofa rope by which the boat rides by the 
hip's ide when in harbour, e. 

SEASONS, in colmograpby, certain por- 
tions or quarters of the year, diltinguifh- 
ed by the figns which the earth then en- 
ters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 


fun, confequent on which are different 


temperatures of the air, different works 
in tillage, e, The year ¡is divided into 
four fealons, fpring, fummer, autumn, 
and winter, The beginnings and end- 
ings of each whereof, fee under its pro- 
perarticle, SPRING, Ue, 
How the couríe of the earth's revolution 
about the fun conftitutes all the variety 
of the fealons, may be feen under the 
article EARTH, 
SEASONING of timber. 
SEAT, in altronomy.. 


See TiMBER. 
See SCHEAT, 


-SeaT, in the manege, the polture or fitua- 


tion of the horfeman upon the faddle. 


SEBASTIAN ST. a port-town of Spain, 


in the province of Bilcay, and territory of 
Guipulcoa, fituated in welt long. 1% 50”, 


north lat. 43% 35”, 


SEBESTEN, or CORDIA, in botany,. See 


the article CORDIA, 
SEBUM, suET, in anatomy. See SUET. 
SECALE, or SECALINA, RYE, in botany, 
a genus of the triandria-digynia clals of 
plants, the corolla whereof confiíts of 
two valyes; the, exterior valve is rigid, 
—ventricofe, acuminated and comprelled, 
lts lower edge is ciliated, and it termi- 
nates in a long arilta ; the interior valve 
ls lanceolated and plane; the nectaria are 
two, ovated and ereét ; the corolla [lerves 


the office of a pericarpium, inclofing. 


the leed, and, at a proper time, opening 

and dropping it out; the feed is ingle, 

oblong, and almolt cylindric, See RYE. 
SECANT, in geometry, is a lime that 

cuts another, or divides ¡tinto two parts, 

See the article LIVE. 

Thos the line A M (plate COXLUIT, 

fig. 7. n% 1.) is a fecant to he eircle 

AED, Ec. asitcutsic.n B, 

Von. IV. 
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It 13 demonftrated by geometers, 1. That 
if feveral lecants MA, MN, ME, Er. 
be drawn from the lame point M, that 


— paíing throvgh the center MA is the 


greate(t, and the relt are all fo much the 
lels as they are more remote from the 
center, On the contrary, the portions ' 
thereof without the circle MD, MO, 

B, are fo much the greater as they are 


- farther from the center. 2. Thatif two 


fecants, MA and ME be drawn from 
the fame point M, the fecant MA will 
beto ME; as MD toMB, Seethe ar- 
ticle TANGENT, 


In trigonometry, the fécant denotes a 


right line drawn from the cénter of á 
circle, wbich cutting the circumference, 
proceeds till 1t meets with a tangent to 


the fame circle : thus the line FC (ibid, 
_n% 2 ) drawn from the center (till it 


meet thetangent E PF, is called a fecant¿ 
and particularly the fecant of the-arch 
AE to which EF 15 a tangent. The 
fecant of the arch AH, which 1s thecom- 
plement of the former arch to a quad- 
rant, is called the co-fecant, or /ecant of 
the complement. Seethe articles CIRCLE, 
COMPLEMENT, Uc. | 
For the properties and ufe of the (ecant, 
lee the articles TRIGONOMETRY, NAVI- 
GATION, SURVEYING, Sc, 

For the line of fecants on the feótor, fee 
the article SECTOR. : 


SECOMTZE, in natural hiftory, EEE | 


of a genus of foflils, of the claís of the 
feptariz, the characters of which are; 


that they are bodies of a duíky hue, di- 


vided by fepta, or partitions of a fpar- 


Ty matter, into feveral more or leís re= 


gular portions, of a moderately firm tex=* 
ture, not giving bre with fteel, but fer- 
menting with acid menftrua, and eañly 
calcining. See SEPTARIE, | 

The feptariz of this genus are, of all 


-olbers, tbe moft common, and are what 
haye been known by the little exprefive, 


or miltaken names of the waxen vein, 
or ludus helmontii. We have many 
Ipecies of thele bodies cómmon amon 
us. Of the whitiíh or brownifh kinds 
we have tbirteen; of the yellowih five, 
and of the ferrugineous ones four, 


SECOND, in geometry, chrovology, Ec, 


the fixtietb' part of a prime or minute, 
whether ofa degre?, or of an hour: itis 
denoted by two fimall accents, thus (4), 
See DEGREE, Hour, MINUTE, Ec, 


SECOND, in mulic, one of the mulical in- 


terrals; being only the difference be- 
16 U Lween 


J 


SEC 
tween any found, and the next nearelt 
found, whether above or below it. See 
the article INTERVAL. | 
Asín the compaís of a tone fome reckon 
nine fenfible founds, and others ten, 
which form the intervals called commas; 


fo there are eight Kinds of feconds ac- 
-—cording to the former opinion, and nine 


- according to tlie later, However, 1n' 
 praétice, they ufually diftinguiíh only 


four forts. 1. That called a diminifhed 
fecond, containing four commas;z being 


-the difference, for inftance, 'ofá natural 


ut, and an ut harp. 2. That called a 
fecond minor, or jmperteét fecond, con- 


-táining five commas, viz. from mito fa; 


or froin la to B:71015 or fiom fa Iharp to 


Jal. 3. Ac major fecondy' called by the 


Itálians a perfect lecond, containing nine 
commas. 4. -A redundant fecond, com- 
poled of a whole tone, and a minor femi- 
tone. > : 


SECOND deliverance, fecunda deliberatione, 


a judicial writ thet lies after nonfuit of 
the plaíntilF 10 replevin, and a returno 


Hhabendo of the catile replevied, adjudged 


to bim that diltrained them ; commañnd- 
ing the fheriff to replevy the fame cattle 
again, upon [ecurity given by the plaintift 


30 the repleyin for a redelivery of them, 


¡f the diftrels be jultified. 


It is a fecond 
writofreplevin; Ue, Pe 


SECONDARY, in general, lomething that 


$ 


aéts as fecond, or ín fubordination to 


another. cod E 
Secondary circles of the fphere are cir- 


¿cles pafing through the poles of fome 


great circle: thus the meridiansand hour- 
circles are lecondaries to the equinoétial. 
There are alío fecondaries paíing through 
the poles of the ecliptic, by means'of 
which all ftars ate referred to the ecliptic. 
See the articles ECLIPTIC, LONGITUDE, 
SPHERE, Uc, ¿NA 


ECRETARY, an officer who by his ma- 
fter's orders writes letters, dilpatches, 


and other inllruments, which he renders 
authentic by his hgnet. Of théle there 
are leveral kinds; as, 1. Secretaries of 
ftate, who are ofíicers that have under 
their management and direction tús molt 


important affairs of the kingdom, and 
are obliged conftantly to attend. on the 


king: they receive and difpatch what- 


ever comes to their hands, either from 
tlie crown, the church, the army, private 


sgránts, pardons, dilpenfations, Ec. as 


—Jikewife petibions to the lovereien; which 
when read, are returned to them all 
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king's direstion. They have authority 
to commit períóns for treafón, ard other 
offences againít the (tate, ás conférva. 
tors of the peace at conimon law, or as 
jultices of the peace throughout the king- 
dom. They are members of the privy- 
council, which'is feldom or never held 
without one of them being prefent; dnd 
asto the bufineís and correfpondencé in 
all parts of this kingdom, it is managed 
by either of the fecretaries withoút an: 
-diftinétion:; but with refpeét to forcien 
affairs, the bufineís is divided into two 
próvinces, or departments, the foúthern 
and the northern, comprebendin g.all the 


-Kingdoms and ftates that haye any inter- 


colirle with' Great Britain; each' fécre. 
tary receiving all letters' and addrelles 
from, and making 'all difpatches to, the 
feveral princes and ftatés comprehended 
in his province, .Ireland and “the plan- 
tations are under the direétion of the 
elder fecretary, who has the fouthern 
province, which alío comprehends France, 


—Traly, Switzerland, Spain, Poftugal, dnd 


Turky: the northern province includes 
“the Low Countriés, Germany, Denmárk, 
Sweden, Poland, and Mulcovy. Each of 
the fecretaries have an apartment in all 
the royal houfes, both for their own ac- 
commodation and their officers; they 
haye allo'a table at the king's charge, or 
elle board-wages. The two fecretaries 
of” ftate have each two under lecre- 


- taries, and one chief clerk, with an 


uncertain number of other clerks and 
tranflators, all wholly dependins on 
them. To the [ecretaries of ftate belong 
the cuftody of that feal properly called 
the (ignet, and the direétion of two other 
offices, one called the' paper-ófhce, and 
the other the fignet-office, : 
2. Secretary of an embally, a perfon 
attending an emballador for writing dil- 
patches relating to  the' negociation. 
There is a great difference between the 
fecretary ofan embally, and the emballa- 
dor's [ecretary ; the lalt being a domeltic 
or menial of the embaflador, and the 
firít, a lervant or minilter of ihe prince. 
3. The [ecretary of war, an officer of the 


“war-ofhce, who has two chief clerks un- 


der him, the lalt of which is the fecre- 


-tary's melenger. There are alío lecre- 


taries in molt of the other offices, 


SECRETION, fecretio, in the animal 


which" they. difpateh” according to the de 
3 | 


e 


oeconoimy, the feparation of fome vid 

mixed with the blood by means of the 

elands. See the article GLAND, 

Ín the bodies of animals we obferve a 
+ greal 


Í 


SEC. 


great number. of juices of different na- 
tures, viz. the blood, lympha, faliva, 
ftomach-liquor, inteltinal juices, pancrea- 
tic juice, bile, urine, Éc. and the blood 
is the general fource of all. See the ar- 
ticles BLOOD, LYMPH, SALIVA;, Ec. 

The manner wherein this [ecretion: is 
performed,, has been greatly enquired 


into: for a. century palt; but as the ex- 


ceeding, minutene(s of the orgáns where- 
by. fecretion 1s effected. prevents any re- 
gular fearch, various authors have ima- 
sgined various methods for explaining:1t. 
The antient phyficians contented thewm- 
felves only with aÑerting certain particu- 
lar virtues or; faculties inherent in the 
viícera, whereby: they, were determined 
to.leparate. one liquor rather than. ano- 
ther.. , Some of the moderns, full of 
the effects they have oblerved from fer- 
mentations, maintain, that there are fer- 
——<ments in the; feveral parts, by the aid 
. whereof certain kinds: of particles mixed 
in. tbe blood are feparated therefrom, 
after the fame manner as.we fee. In muít 
or new wine, from which, while: fer- 
"menting,. certain parts are detached in 
form of froth. Others, confider the 
glands as kinds of fieves, whole holes 
having different figures, will only. let 
pals certain particles or molecules, whole 
figures: refemble thofe.of the' holes ; but 
the many ¡inconveniencies which both 
thele fuppofitions have to grapplewith- 
al, made fome _natúralills have re- 
couríe to what 15 called imbibition': thefe 
maintain, that befides the different dia- 
meters of the pores, it 1s required that 
the feveral parts be already imbued or 
- moiltened with a liquor like to that they 
are to filtre. TC 0 
This opinion Winflow adopted; and not 
latisñied with, conjestural principles, ap- 
plied himíelf to experiments, 1n order to 
canveltigate the manner wherein fecretion 
15. performed, and Jays. it down thus. 
- 11 15 well known that a. piece of:brown 
paper, which 15 only. an allemblage: of 


Imall fibres compaéted - clofe to each. 


Mher, having once imbibed oil or water, 
will never let any other líquor país 
through 1t but of. the fame kind with 
what it is impregnated with; all others 
¡tiftops.. Now inthe fecretory duéts. of 
the glands we find a parallel ftruéture, 


an aflemblage of fine threads or filaments. 


bound clofe together, much as in brown 
paper, Ec. only. differently difpoled; 
- this plexus then having once imbibed a 
sejtaín juice, will not let país any of 
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the liquors which arrive at the orifices 
of thele duéts, but that which it had fr(t 
imbibed : the caule of this phenomenon 
is referred to the attraétion of cohelión, 
which is found (tronger between the bo- 


imogeneous than the heterogeneous parts 


of the fame fluid. As the blood then 15 
not a homogeneous liguor, buta com- 
pound of an infinity of different parts 
or molecules, fome oily, others mucila- 
ginous, aqueous, faline, fubtile, srofs, 
Fc. in its motion along the arteries of 
the gland, it becomes divided into all the 
little ramifications” thereof, by which 
means ¡ts velocity is exceed ingly abated, 
and the molecules are obliged to go off, 
one by one, through the narrow paflage 
of the artery into the vein, and of con- 
fequence to país over the. orifice of the 
fecretory duéts of the glands, whofe 


down 15 already tinged with a juice of a 


certain nature: fuch of the molecules, 
therefore, as are found of the lame na- 
ture with the juice they meet withal at the 
entrance of the lecretory duét, join them- 
felves to them, and entering the duéts, 
are driven on by others that follow-them, 
and are at length driven' into the excre- 
tory duét, But how thefe parts fhould 
have firlt imbibed the particular juices 


'necellary for their refpeétive fecrerions, is 


the: queltion, Mr, WWinflow thinks 1t 
probable that they had been imbúed with 
the juices they were to filtrate at the firlt 
formation of the animal, or at the time 
when the folid parts were framed. - 


“Kiel accounts for fecretion:from the joint 
<confideration of the different diameters 


of:the veffels, the different velocity of the 
blood, the different angles the duéls 
make with the arteries, and the differ- 
ent attraótion of the various parts under 
all thele different circumitances. It is 
obferved, that in this theory. there is 
fomething arbitrary:and conjectural ; be= 
fides, that the reafoning is carried on to 
fuch a length, that in a thing, the prin- 
ciples whereof are [o obícure, the parts 


-—ororgans [o imperfecily known, and the 


whole procels carried on out of fight, tha 
mind cannot fafely acquielce in 1t. 


Hales makes it evident from experiments, 


that the animal fecretions are not made 
with'the full force of the arterial blood, 
but more eradually and fparingly, lo 
as to be carried forward in thole very 
fine vellels by an alternate pulíive force 


of the arterial ñuid, and attraétive power 


of the fine fecerning vellels, afifted “alfo 
by conftant vibrations¿ for the animal 
16 U z fiuide 


e 
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tually, vibrating ftate, In this manner, 
doubtlefs, the plentiful fecretions- are 
made into the ftomach and guts, as alío 
in the pancreas, melenteric, falival, and 

other plands of the body y and thus alío 

the perfpiring matter 1s carried off, not 
by the more protrufive force of the arte- 
rial blood alone, but alío by the warmth 
and mutual aétion of the fluids and 
folids. See PERSPIRATION, Ue. : 
For the ulfe, e. of the animal lecretions, 
fee EXCRETION and EXCREMENT. 

SECT, feéta, a colleétive term, compre- 
hending all fuch as follow the doétrines 

- and opinions of fome famous divine, phi- 
lofopher, Ec. See the articles HERES Y 
and SCHIS5M. 

The principal feéts among the antient 
philolophers were the epicureans, peri- 
patetics, academics, ftotes, pyrrhonifts, 

Ec. See the article EPICUREANS, Ec. 
Among the moderns, the newtonians, 
cartefians, We. are the principal ones in 
Europe. See NEWTONIAN, Te, 

And the calvinifts, -lutherans, papilts, 
anabaptifts, arians, focinians, arminians, 

Ec, are the principal feéts to be found 
among modern divines. See the article 
CALVINISTS, Ue, 

SECTA. ad curiam, in law, a writ which 
lieth againít him who refufeth to perform 
his fuit-to the county-court, or court- 
baron, : 

SECTA curie, in ourold writers, fuits and 
fervicé done by the tenants at the court of 
their lord, | 

SECTA facienda per illam que habet ent- 
tiam partem, a vrit to compel. the heir 

that hath the elder's part among coheirs, 
to perform fervice for all the coparceners. 

SECTA amolendini, a writlying where a man 
by ulage, time out of mind, Ec. has 
ground bis corn at the mill ofa certain 
perfon, and afierwards goes to another 
mill with his corn, thereby withdrawing 
his fuit to the former. ¿And this writ 
lies efpecially for the lord againít his 
tenants, who hold of him to do fuit at 
his mill. 

SECTA regalis, a luit by which. all perfons 
were bound twice, In a year to attend the 
fheriff's tcurn, and-was called regalis, 
becaule the Meriff's tourn was the king's 
leet; wherein-the «people were to be 
obliged by oath to bear true allegiance to 
the King, Ec. 

SECTA unica tantuv facienda pro pluribus 
bereditatibus, a wurit that lies for an heir 
who is diftrained by the lord.to do more 
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¿Conic SECTIONS, in geometry. 
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fuits than one, in reípeét of the land of 
divers heirs defcended to him. 

SECTINEUS, in anatomy, a fmall, flat, 

and pretty long muícle, broad at the up- 
per part, and narrow at the lower; fitu. 
ated obliquely between the os pubis, and 
the upper part of the os femoris, It ¡3 
commonly a fingle mufícle, but is fome- 
times found double. Itis fixed above 
by flefhy fibres to all the fharp ridge, or 
crilta of the os pubis, and to a (mall 
part of the oblong notch, or depreffion 
on the fore fide of the crifta, in which 
the upper extremity of this mufcle is lodg. 
ed; from thence it runs down obliquely 

- towards the little trochanter, under, and 
a little behind which, 1t is inferted ob. 
liquely by a flat: tendon between the fu. 
perior infertion of the waltus internus, 
and inferior infertion of the triceps fe- 
cundus, with which 1t is united, 

SECTION, in general, denotes a part ofa 
divided thing, ur the divifion itfelf. Such, 
particularly, are the fubdivifions of a 

- chapter; called alío paragraphs and ar- 
ticless the mark of a feélion is $. 

SECTION, in geometry, denrotes a fide or 

- furface appearing of a body or figure cut 
by another; or the place where lines, 
planes, Se. cut each other, 

The common feótion of two planes is 
always a right line; being the line fup- 
ofed to be drawn on one plane by the 
fection of the other, or by Tts entrance 
imto 1t, RUE, 

SECTION of a buildine, in architecture, is 
the fame with its profile; ora delinea. 
tion of its heights and depths ralfed on 
2 plane, as if the fabric was cut alunder 
to difcover its infide. ; 

Cejarean SECTION. Seethe article CASA- 
REAN SECTION, 38 

See the 

articles CONE and CONIC. q 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a 
circle, comprehended between two radil 
and the arch; or itis a mixed triangle, 
formed by two radii and the arch ofa 
“circle, See the articles CIRCLE, ÁRCE, 
RaDius, TRIANGLE, Ec. , 
For the method of finding the area of a 
feétor, as well as of a fegment of a circle, 
lee the article SEGMENT., 

SECTOR 15 alío a mathematical inftrument, 
of great ule in finding the proportion be- 
tween quantities of the fame kind, as be- 
tween lines and lines, furfaces and fur- 
faces; e. for which realon the French 
call it the compaís of proportion. | 
The great adyantage of the ftftor above 

a ; coli 
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common fcales, Pc. is, that it is adapted 


to all radij, and all Ícales. For, by the 


Jine of chords, fines, tangents, Ue. on 
the feétor, we have lines of chords, fines, 


tangente, ec. adapted to any radius be-, 


twixt the length and breadth of the lec- 
tor, when opened. | 
The feétor is founded on the fourth pro- 
pofition of the fixth book of Euclid, 
where 1t 13 demonftrated, that fmilar 
—triangles have their homologous fides 
proportional; an idea of its foundation 
or theory may be conceived from what 
follows : let the lines AB, AC (plate 
CCXLIML. fig. 4.) reprelent the two legs 
of the fedor, and AD, AE, two equal 
feftions from the center. If now the 
points BC and DE be connetted, the 
lines BC and DE will be parallel; 
therefore the triangles ADE, and ABC, 
will be fimilar, and confequently the lides 
AD, DE, AB, BC, proportiona); that 
is, as AD:DE::AB:BC; wlience, 
¡£ AD be the half, third, or fourth part 
of AB, DE will be a half, third, or 
fourth partof BC, Whenceit follows, 
thatif AD be the chord, fine, tangent, 
-€c, of any number of degrees to the 
radius AB, DE will be the lame to the 
radius BC. | 
Dejeription of the SECTOR. This inftru- 
ment conkiíts of two equal legs, or rules 
ol braís, Ec. riveted together, but fo as 
to move ealily on the rivet; (1614. fig. 
1, 2.) on the faces of the inftrument are 
placed feveral lines; the principal of 
which are the line of equal parts, line o£ 
chords, line of fines, line of tangents, 
line of fecants, and line of polygons. 
The line of equal parts, called alfo the 
line of lines, marked L, is a line di- 
vided into 1oo equal parts, and, where 
the length of the leg will allow it, each 
of thele 1s fubdivided into halves and 
uarters. It 15 found on each leg, on 
he fame fide, and the divifions numbered 
1,2) 3, 4, 5, Ue, to 10, which is near 
the extremity ofeach leg. Note, in prac- 
tice, 1reprelents either 1, 10, 100, 1000, 
10000, Ec. as occalion requires, in which 
tale, 2, reprelents 2, 20, 200, 2000, 
20000, Ec. and fo of the relt. The line 
of chords, marked C on each leg, is 
divided after the ufual manner, and 
numbered 10, 20, 30, Sc. to60. The 
line of fines, denoted on each leg by the 
letter S, 1s a line of natural fines, num- 
bered 10, 20, 30, Ye, togo. The ljne 
of tangents, denoted on each leg by the 
letter 'D, is a line of natural tangents) 
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numbered 10, 20, 30, Ec. to 45. Be- 


fides which there is another little line of. 


tangents on each leg, commencing at 45% 
and extending to 75%, denoted by the let- 
terí. Line of [ecants, denoted on each 
leg by the letter f, 15 a line of natural 
fecants, mumbered ro, 20, jo, Ue. to 


75, not commencing at the center of the: 


inftrument, but at lome diítance there- 
from. The line of polygons, denoted 


. by the letter P on each leg, 15 numbered 


4) 51 6, Ec. to 12, which falls conk- 


derably fhort of the center of the inítru- 


ment, See CHORD, SINE, Uc, 

Befides thele lines, which are effential to 
the feétor, there are others placed near 
tbe outward edges on both fides, and 
parallel thereto, which are in all re(peéte 
the fame as tho/e on Gunter's Ícale, and 
uled after the fame manner. Such are 
the lines of artificial fines marked S, of 
artificial tangents marked T, and Gun- 


tes line of numbers marked N; thele 


lines do not extend to the end of the im- 
ftrument. There are fometimes other 
lines placed, to fill the vacant fpaces, ae 
the lines of hours, latitudes, and inclina- 
tion of meridians, which are u/ed the 
fame as on the common (cales. See the 
articles GUNTER, ScaALE, Ec. 

The lines found by the feétor are of two 
kinds, lateral and parallel; the firít are 
fuch as are found by the fides of the 
feftor, as AB, AC (ibid. fig. 4.) the 


latter fuch as go acrols from one leg. 


to the other, as DE, BC. Note, the 
lines are not placed ín the lame order on 


all feftors, but they may be eañily found 


by the above directions, 


Uje of the line of equal parts on the SECTOR, 


1. To divide a given line into any num- 


ber of equal parts, fuppole feven, Take 


the given linen your compalles, and fet. 
ting one foot in a divilion of equal parts, 
that may be divided by feven, for ex- 


ample 70, whofe feventh part is 10, open - 


the feétor till the other point fall ex- 
actly on 70, in the lame line on the other 
leg. In this difpolition, applying one 
point of the compaíles to 1o, in the lame 


Jine, fhut them till the other fall in ro, 
in the lame line, on the other leg, and. 
this opening will be the feventh part of. 


the given line, Note, Jf the line to be 
divided be too long to be applied to the 
legs of the feétor, divide only one half, 
or one fourth by 7, and the double or 
quadruple thereof will be the feventh 
part of the whole. E 


2. To mealure the lines of the perimeter 
| | eE 


F 


A, AA 


se 
of a' pólygon, one of which contains a 
given number of equal parts; Take the 
given liné in your compalfes, and fet it 
parallel, upon' the lme of equal parts, to 
the number on each les exprelfing its- 


Jength: The féétor remaining thus, fet 


off the length of each of thé other lines 
—párallel' to the former, and the numbers 
each of them falls on, will exprefs their 
lengths. ' 

3 Alrigbteline being given, and the 
number of parts it contains, fuppole 
120, to take from it a fhorter line, con- 
tamning any number of the fame parts, 
fuppofe 25. Take the given line in your 
-compafles, open' the feítor til the two 
feet fall on' xzo' on each legs; thén will 
the diftance between 2.5 on one leg, and 
the fame numbef on the other, give the 
line required. | | 
4: To multiply by the line of equal parts 
orthe feétor. Take the lateral diftance 
from the center of the line to the given 
multiplicator; open the feégtor till you ft 


-)tHat lateral diltance to the parallel of 1 


“and 1, or 1o and 10, and keep the (eétor 
1n that difpofition 3 then take in the com- 
- pafles the'parallel diftance-of the multi- 
plicand, «which diftance, meéalured- la- 
terally: on the fame line, will give the 
produét required, Thus, fuppofe1t were 
required to find' the produét of 3, mul. 
tiplicd by 4: take the lateral diltance 
Trom'the' center of the line to 4 in your 
-compalíes, 7. e. place one foot of the 
compaífes in the beginning of the divi- 
fions, and extend the other along the line 
-10'%4. Open the fector till you fit this 
lateral diftance to the parallel of 1 and 1, 
or'i10'and 10. Then'take the parallel 
" diftante of '3, the multiplicand; 7. €. ex- 
-tend the compalíes from 8, 1n this line, 
on one'leg, to 8'in the Tame line on the 
other, añd' that exteht, meafured late- 
rally, will give the product required, 
5 To divide by the line of equal parts 
on thé feftor, Extend' the compalles la- 
- terally from the beginning of the line to 
x, and open the fector till'you fit thatex- 
tent'to the parallel*of the divilor; then 
,* take the parallel diftance of the dividend, 
which extent, meafured in a lateral di- 
rectión, will give the quotient required, 
“Chus fu ppole 1twas required to divide 36 
by 45 extend' the compafles, laterally, 
the beginning of the line to 1, and fit to 
that extent the parallel of 4, the divifor; 
then extend the compalles parallel, from 


36 on one leg, to 36.0n' the other, and 
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that extent, mealured latérally, will give 
9, the quotient required. 

6. To work any proportion by the festor, 
Take the fecond term latéral, and, open» 
ing the feétor, apply that extent paralel 


E 


in the firlt term, and (tay the feótor in 


that pofition ; then take the parallal dif. 


, tance of the third term, which extent, 


meafured laterally, gives the fourth term 
required. This is lo ealy, from what 
has already been faid, thatit needs no 
example, EE 


The uf? of the line af chords on tbe SECTOR, 


1. To open the feétor lo as the two 
lines of chords may make an angle or 
number of degrees, luppole 40. Take 


the diftance from the joint to 40, the 


number of the degrees propoled, on the 


did po. 


Line of chords 5 open the fector- till the 


dilfance from 60 to 69, on each leg, be 
equal to the given diítance of 40; then 
will the two lines on the feétor form an 
angle of 40 degrees, as was required. 
2. The lector being opened, to find the 
degrees of its aperturé. Take the ex- 
tent from 60 to 60, and lay it off on the 
line of chords from the center; the num- 
ber whereon 1t terminates will fhew the 
degrees, Ec. required. | 

3. To lay off any number of degrees 
upon the circumference of a circle. 
Open the fector till the diltance between 
60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the 
given circle; then take the parallel ex- 
tent of the chord of the number of des 
grees on each leg of the fector, and lay 


it offon the circumference of the given 


circle. Hence any regular polygon may 
be ealily inferibed in a given circle. 


Ufe of the line of polygons on the SECTOR, 


1. Toinícribe a regular polygon in a 
given circle. “T'akethe lemi-diameter of 


the given circle in the compafles, and 


adjult it to the number 6, on the line, of 
polygons, on each leg of the feótor : then, 
the feótor remaining thus opened, take 


- the diltance of the two equal numbers, 


expreffling the number of fides the poly- 
gon ¡sto have; e, g7. the diftance from 
5 to 5 fora pentagon, from 7 to 7 fer a 
heptagon, Efe. Thefe diftances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, 


will divide it into [o many equal parts. - 


2. To delcribe a regular polygon, £. gr. 
a pentagon, ona given rightline. Take 
the length of the line in the compafles, 
and apply 1t to the extent of the number 
5». 5, on the Jines of polygans. The 
(eótor thus opened, upon the fame Hace 

j o sake 


- tale the extent, from 6to 6; this will 
be the femi-diameter of the circle the 
poly gon 1 to be inferibed in, If, then, 


with this diítance, from the ends of the 
given line, you deferibe two arches of a 
circle, their interfection will be the cen- 
ter of the circle. A 

3, Onaright line, to defcribe an ¡fofce-. 


les triangle, having the angles at the 


bale double that at the vertex. Open 
the feétor, till the ends of the given line 
fall on ro and xo on each leg; then 
take the diltance from 6 to 6. “This will 
be the length of the two equal fides of the 
triangle. | 

Uje of the lines of. fines, tangents, and fecants, 
ou tbe SECTOR. By the feyeral lines 
difpofed on the feétor, we have fcales to 
feveral radiufes ; fo that having a length 
or radius given, not exceeding the length 


of the feétor when opened, we find the . 


chordl, fine, e, thereto, e. 41. Suppole 
the chord, fine, or tangent of xo de- 
grees, to a radius of 3 inches, required; 
make 3 inches the aperture, between 60 
and 60, on the lines of chords of the 
two legs; then will the (ame extent reach 


from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents,. 


and from go to go on the lime of the 
fines on the other fide; fo that to wbhat- 
ever radios the line of chords is fet, to 
the fame are all the others fet, In this 
difpofition, therefore, 1f the aperture be- 
tween ro and 10, on the lines of chords, 
be taken with the compafles, it will give 
the chord of ro degrees. If the aper- 
ture of jo and 1o be in like rmanner 
taken on the lines of fines, it will be the 
fine of ro degrees. Laltly, if the aper- 
ture of ro and ro be in like manner taken 


on the lines of tangents, it gives the. 


tangent of ro degrees, 

1f the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees 
were required; for the chord, the aper- 
ture of half the arch, viz. 35, mult be 
taken, as before; which diltance, re- 
peated twice, gives the chord of 70 de- 
grees. Tofindthe tangent of 79 degrees 
to the fame radius, the mall line of tan- 
gents mult be ufed, the other only. reach- 
ing to 45: making, therefore, 3 inchesthe 
" aperture between 45 and 4.5 on the (mall 
—dinez the extent between 70 and 70 de- 
grees on the fame, will be the tangent of 
Jo degrees to 3 inches radius. 

To find tha fecant of an arch, make the 
glven radius the aperture between o and 
o on the line of fecants: then will the 
apertare of lo and' lo, 0r.70 and 70, on 
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the faid lines, give the tangent of 109, 


CS EE 


or 70%. , : | 

If the converfe of any of thele things 
were required 5 that 15, if the radius be 
required, to which a giyen line is the 
íme, tangent, or [ecant, it is but making 


- the given lime, if a chord, the aperture 


on the line of chords, between 10 and 


10, and then the fcétor will ftand atthe - 
- radius required; that is, the aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60, on-the faid line, is the 
radius. If the giyen line were: a fine, 


tangent, or fecant, it is but making it 
the aperture of the given number of de- 
grees; then will the. diftance of go:and 
99 on the fines, of 45 and 45 00 thetan= 
gents, of o and o. on the fecants, be the 
radius, | 


Ufe of: the SECTOR in trigonometrj. 1. The 


bale and perpendicular of.a rectangled 
triangle being giyen, to find the hypo- 
tenule. Suppole the bale AC (ibid, 
fig. 6.) 40 miles, and the perpendicular 


AB 303 open the feótor till the two : 
lines of lines, make a right angle: then 


for the bale take 40 parts-on the line of 
lines, on one leg; and for the perpendi- 
cular 30 on the fame line, on the other 
leg: then the extent from 40 on the 
one, to 30 on the other, taken in the 


compalles, will be the. length of the hy- 
, potenufe, which line will be found ge 


miles, 

2. The perpendicular AB-of a right- 
angled triangle A BC, being given, 30, 
and the angle BC. A, 37?, to find:the 
hypotenufe BC, Take the given fide 
A B, and [et it over, on each fide, upon 
the fine of the given angle ACB; then 
the parallel diftance of radius, or of ga 
and 90, will be the hypotenulíe BC; 
which will meafure ¿o on the line of 
lines. 


. 3» The hypotenufe and bale being given, 
- to. find the perpendicular. Open the 


feétor, till the two lines of lines be at 
right angles; theb lay off the given bafe 


- on. one of -thofe lines from the center. 


Take the hypotenule in your compales, 
and, fetting one foot in:the point of the 
given bale, let the other fall on the line 
of lines, on the other leg: the difíence 
from the center to the point where the 
compalles fall, will be.the length of the 
perpendicular. Lona iia | 
4. The hypotenule being given, and the 
angle ACB, to find the perpendicular. 
Make the given bypotenuíe a parallel 
radius, £, e, ¡mike ¡it the extent from go 
to 


É 


e 


SEE 


to go on the lines of fines; then will the 


parallel fine of the angle ACB be the ' 


length of the fide A B. 

5. The bafe and perpendicular AB 
given, to find the angle BCA. Lay off 
the bale A C on both fides of the feétor, 
«from the center, and note its extent: 
then take the given perpendicular, and 
to it open the [eétor, in the terms of the 
bale; the parallel radius will be the tan- 
gent ofBCA, 

6. In any right-lined triangle, two fides 
being given, with theincluded angle, to 
find the third fide. Suppole the ide AC 
(ibid, fig. 3.) 20, the ide BC 30, and 
the included angle ACB 11o*; open 
the le$tor, till the two lines of lines make 
an angle equal to the given angle, viz, 
110. Lay off the given fides of the tri- 
angle from the center of the feétor, on 
each of the lines of lines; the extent 
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bale AB. As the fine complemenf of 
the perpendicular B.C is to radius, fo is 
the fine complement of the hypotenuíe 
tothe fine complemeñnt of the bale, Make, 
therefore, the radius a parallel fine of the 


- glven perpendicular, then the parallel 


fine of the hypotenule meafured alonp 
the line of fines, will give the comple- 
ment of the bale required. 


SECULAR, fomething that is temporal, 


in which fenfe the word ftands oppoled 
to ecclefaítical: thus we fay, fecular 
power, fecular juriídiétion, Ec, 

Secular 15 more peculiarly ufed for a 
perfon who lives at liberty in the world, 
not fhut up ina monaltery, nor bound 
by vows, or fubjeéted to the particular 
sules of any religious community; in - 
which fenfe it ftands oppoled to regular, 
The romifh clergy is divided into (ecu. 
lar and regular. 


between their extremes is the length of SECULAR GAMES, /udi feculares, in anti. 


the fide A B fought, 
7. The angles CAB and ACB given, 
and the ide Cb, to find the baíe A B, 
Take the given fide CB, and turn it 
into the parallel fine of its oppofite angle 
- CAB) and the parallel fine of the angle 
ACB will be the length of the bale 
AB, | | 
3. The three angles of a triangle being 
glven, to find the proportion of the 
fides. Take the lateral fines of the feve- 
ral angles, and mealure them in the line 
of lines; the numbers aníwering thereto 
give the proportión of the fides. 
9. The three lides being given, to find 
the angle ACB. Lay the fides AC, 
- BC, along the line of lines, from the 
«center; and [et over the fide A B in their 
terms: loisthe feólor opened, in thele 
Jines to the quantity of the angle 
ACB. es 
19. The hypotenule AC (1b:d, fig. 5.) 
of a right angled fpherical triangle ABC 
glven, £, gr. 43”, and the angle CAB 
207; tofind the ide CB. The ruleis: 
as radius is to the fine of the given hy- 
potenule 43%, fo is the fine of the given 
angle 26% to the fine of the perpendicular 
- CB, Take therefore 10? from the cen- 
ter, along the line of fines, in your com- 
palfes, and fet the extent from go to go, 
on the twolegs; and the parallel fine of 
43%, the given hypotenufe, will, when 
meafured from the center of the line 
of fines, give 13% 3o/, the fide re- 
quired, 
11. The perpendicular BC, and the hy- 
/ potenuíe AC being given, to find the 


quity, folemn games held among the 
Romans once inan age. Thele games 
lalted three days and as many nights, 
during which time facrifices were per. 
formed, theatrical Mews exlubited, with 
combats, fports, Ec. in the circus, The 
occafion of thele games, according to 
Valerius Maximus, was to ftop the pro- 
greís of a plague. The frít who had 
them celebrated at Rome was Valerius 
Publicola, the firft conful created after 
the expulíion of the kings, The cere= 
monies to be oblerved therein were found 
prelcribed in one of the books of the 
Sibyls. At the time of the celebration 
of the fecular games, heralds were lent 
throughout all the empire, to intimate 
that every one might come and fee thols 


—folermnities which he never yet had (een, 
nor was ever to lee again. 


Authors are 
not agreed as to the number of years 
wherein thefe games returned, partly 
becaule the quantity of an age or fecu- 


—Jdum, among the antients, 1s not known, 


and partly on other accounts; fome will 
haye it that they were held every hun- 
dred years, and that the feculum or age 
was our century. 


SECULAR POEM, carmen feculare, a poem 


fung or rehearíed at the lecular games, 
of which kind we have a very fine piece 
among the works of Horace, being a 
fapphic ode at the end of his epodes, 


SECULARIZATION, ' the aét of con- 


verting a regular perfon, place, or bene- 
fice, into a fecular one. Almoft all the 
cathedral churches were antiently regu- 
lar, that is, the canons were to be Yell- 
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gious 3 but they have beenfince fecula- 
rized. For.the fecularization of a regu- 
lar church, there 15 cequired the autho- 
rity of the pope, that. of the prince, the 
bilhop of the place, the patron, and even 
the conlent of the people. Keligious 
that want to be relealed from their vow, 
obtain briefs of fecularization from the 

ope, 


Pp | i 
SECUNDA AQUA, among chemilts, Ec. 


aqua fortis that bas been already ufed to 
dillolve fome metal. 

SECUNDA SUPER ONERATIONE PASTU- 
RE, in law, a writ that lies where ad- 
meafurement of paíture has been made, 
and he that firclt furcharged the com- 
mon, does again furcharge it, notwith- 
Htanding the admealurement. 


SECUNDARY, or SECONDARY, Srethe | 
| SECUTORES, in antiquity, a kind: of 
SECUNDINES, /ecundine, after birth, in 


article SECONDARY, 


anatomy, the feveral coats or mem- 
branes wberein the foetus is wrapped up 
in the mother's womb, as the chorion 
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membrane, broadelt above; the feed fe 
fingle, and is invelted with the whole pe- 
ricarpurn. : | 
This plant taken inwardly is good for 
the ltomach, and is an ingredientin' an» 
tidotes ufed in a pellary with boney be- 
fore coition, fuppoled to prevent con- 


-—ception, 


SECURITATE paácis, in law, a wit 


lying for a perfon who is threatened with 
danger from another againft him that 
threatens: 1t iífues out of the court of 
chancery, and is direéted tothe herifh, Er, 


¡SECURITATEM inventendi quod fe non 


and amntos, with the placenta, e. See . 


the articles CHORION, AMNIOS5, PLA- 
¿CENTA, ÁLLANTOIS, Ve. | 
Flippotrates obíerves, that twins have 
always the lame fecundines. 
dines mult never be left in the matrix, it 
¿being a foreign body which would de- 
troy the mother. Jtis dangerous even 
to have (he Jeaft piece of it left behind, 
+ See the article DELIVERY. 

The human fecundines are fa1d to be of 
fome ufe 1n medicine. Thus they are by 
lome ordered to:be applied warm as they 

come from the uterus to the face, ¡in or- 


der to remove freckles.. A water is alfo 


diftilled from. them in balnezo mariz for 
- deltroying fpots or blemifhes of the face: 
when dried and 1edueed to a powder, they 


The fecun=". 


divertat ad partes exteras fine licentid res 


gis, is an antient writ which lay for the 


king againít any of bis Subjects, to ltay 
them from going out of the kingdom to 


foreign parts. 


gladiators among the Romans, who. 
fought asainít the retiarii. The fecu- 
tores were armed with a [word and a 
buckler, to keep off the net or noolé of. 
their antagonilts, and they wore a calk 
on their head, beta 

This was alío a name given to fuch gla-. 
diators as took 1he place of thofe killed in 
the combat, or who fought the cobqueror. 


SEDAN, a town of Champain, in France, 


fituated on the river Maes, in ealt long, 
47 45', northilat, 49 46%. 


SEDANTIA, SEDATIVE MEDICINES, in 


pharmacy, fuch medicines as are poffefíed 


ot a power not only of compoling, check- 


ing, and allaying the exorbitant and ir- 
regular motions of the folids and finids, 
but:alfo of alleviating and refolving the 


-—painful [palmodic ftr:Ctufés of the parte. 
As the efect of thele medicines are very 


are ufed internally againít epilephes, for 


«accelerating: the delivery of the foetus, and 
Allaying the pain cf wounds, The dole 
y OL this powder is from.half a lerusle to 

Lwo fcruples, IAS 


Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, ap- 


«pliesthe term fecundine to the fourth and 


«laít coat or cover of feeds, by reafon this. 


performs nearly the fame oficeio plants, 
¡Mat the membranes invelting the foeus 
do in animals. ¡ 


PECURIDACA, in botany, a genus of the 


diadel phia-decandria clals. of plants, the 
corolla whereof is papilionaceous; the 
vexillam is roundifh and very large; the 
Ale are obtule, and the carina lunulated, 
“The fruit is roundi/h, ending ln a very 


large, oblong, obtule, perpendicular. 
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extenlive, we may jultly include in their 


“number paregorics, which not only re- 


lax and gently footh the rigid fibres;, but 
alío obtund the acrimony of the juices; 
anodynes, which alleviate the violence 


cof racking painsz antifpalmodics, which 


mitigate and remove the [palmodic firic= - | 
tures of the parts; antiepileptics, which 


check * convullive motions;  hypnotics, 


which procure fleep; and narcotics, which 
induce a conliderable ftupor of the fenfes 
and torpor of all the motions of” the 
body. See the articles PAREGORICS; 
AMNODYNE, Ue. 


SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea ufed 


for“him that is charged with the death of 
another, by alledging that he was under 
a necelfity of domg what he did in his 
own defence;s as that the other afaulted 


him in fuch a manner, ibat if he had not- 
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done 


SED) 
— done what he did, he muft have been in 
hazard of his own life. But here the 
danger mult appear lo great, as to be 
¡nevitable. ¿Any perfon in his juft de- 
fence may kill others for the fafety of 
his life; though ¡if malice be coloured 
'under a pretence of necellity, or one kill 


- ¿another before he 15 under a neceffity of 


fo doing, the fame may be either murder 
cor manflaughter by our law. Seethear- 
- ticles MURDER and MANSLAUGHTER. 
Where two perfons fuddenly fall out, 
and one of them, being attacked, flies to 
the wall, or any unpallable place, as far 
: as he can, in order to fave bis life, but 
being (till purfued, kills the perfon that 
attacked him, this killing, as well as 
others in the like cafes, is fe defendendo. 
In fe defendendo, though the affair jufti- 
fes the killing to have been in his own 
defence, he is neverthelels obliged to fue 
«out his pardon from the lord chancellor, 
which of courfe is granted him, but yet 
his goods and chattels become Torfeited' 
to the king, It is faid, however, that 
upon the [pecial matter found, he may be 
difmiffed without any forfelture, Se, 


SEDIMENT, the fettlement or dregs of. 


any thing, or that grols heavy part of a 
fluid body which, upon relting, links to 

the bottom. of the ve/Tel. | 
-SEDITION, among civilians, is ufed for 
an irregular commotion of the people, or 


an aflembly of a. number of citizens with. . 


out lawful authority, tending to difturb 
the peace and order of the fociety. This 

offence is of different kinds: fome /2di- 
Lions more immediately threatening the 
Supreme power, and the fubverhon of the 
—prefent conítitution of the ftate ; others 
tending only towards the redrefs of pri- 
- o yate grievances, Among the Romans, 
therefore, it was varioufly punifhed, ac- 
cording as itsend and tendency threaten= 
ed greater mifchief. Inthe punifhiment, 
the authors and ringleaders were juftly 


diftinguifhed from thofe, who with lels > 


wicked intention joined, and «made part 
ofthe multitude, “The fame diftinétion 
holds in the law of England, and in that 
'of Scotland. Some kinds of fedition 1n 
England amount to high-trealon, and 
come within the ftat, 25 Edw. III, as 
—Jevying waregainíttheking,- And (eve- 
ral feditions are mentioned in the Scotch 
aéts of parliament as treafonable, The 
law of Scotland makes riotous and to- 
multuous aflemblies a Species of fedition, 
But the law there, as well asin England, 
is now chiefiy regulated by the riot ack, 
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made 1 Geo. I. only itis to be oblerved, 
tbat the proper officers in Scotland, to 
make the proclamation thereby enaéted, 
are Meriffs, lbtewards,: and bailies of re. 
galities, or their deputies; magiítrates of 
royal burroughs, and all other inferior 
judges and magiltrates; high and petty 
conftables, or other officers of the peace 
_in any county, ftewartry, city or town, 
And in that part of the ifland, the pu- 
nifhment of the offence is death and con- 
—fifcation of moveables: in England it is 
felony. See the article RioT. 


SEDR, or SEDRE, the high prielt of the 


fet of Ali among the Perfíans. The 
fedr is appointed by the emperor of 
Perfía, who ufually confers the dignity 
on his nearelt relation. The juriídic. 
tion of the fedr extends over all effefts 
deltined for pious purpolfes, over all mof- 
ques, hofpitals, colleges, fepulcbres, and 
monafteries. He difpofes of all eccleñalti. 
cal employments, and nominates all the 
fuperiors of religious houfes. His de- 
cifions in matters of religion are received 
as lo many infallible oracles; he judges 
of all criminal matters in his own houle 
without appeal. His authority is ba. 
lanced by that of the mudíitehid, or firft 
theologue of the empire. 


SEDUM, in botany, a genus of the decan. 


dria pentagynia clafs of plants, tle co. 
rolla whereof confifts of ve accuminated, 
_lanceolated, plane, patent petals; the 


- fruit confilts of five ereéto-patent, accu» 


minated comprefled capíules, emargl- 
nated towards the: bale, and opening 
longitudinally upwards and downwards; 
the feeds are numerous and fmall, 


+ This genus comprehends the fedum, or 


houfe-leek, orpine, wall-pepper, and 
other fpeciesz all which agree in virtues 
with orpine, See ORPINE, 

SEED, /femen, in phyfiology, a fubltance 
prepared by nature, for the reproduction 
and confervation of the fpecies, both in 
animals and plants. See GENERATION. 

The feed of animals, and particularly of 
mankind, is a whitifh fluid fecreted from 
the blood in the teftes. See TESTES. 
Tt is the thickeft and molt elaborated of 
all the bumours in the buman body; 
and by a chemical analy/is, 15 found to 
confift almolt entirely of oil and volatile 
falts blended with a little phlegm. The 
ferminal liquor, however, fuch as emitted 
for ule, is a mixture of the true [emen 
with the liquors of the proftatee, and | 
other glands of the penis: all which, ia: 
the act of coition, are poured at the lame 
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time into the common canal of the ure- 
thra, either from the glands where they 
are fecreted, or the relervoirs where they 
are kept; and being there blended toge- 
ther, are Injeéted into the uterus. See the 
articles CONCEPTION, GENERATION, 
FOETUS, Ue, st 
The feed of vegetables is their laft pro- 
duét, whereby the fpecies are propagated; 
being frequently the fruit of a plant, but 


fometimes only a part included in the - 


fruit. ] 

Every feed confifts of an embryo-plant, 
called plantula feminalis, with 1ts covers. 
The embryo, which is the whole future 
plant in minature, 1s called the germ or 
bod; and is rooted in the cotyledon or 
placenta, which makes its involucrum or 
cover. The cotyledon is always double; 
and in the middle, and common center 
of the two, is a point or fpeck, viz. 
the embryo plantule, which being acted 


on by the warmth of the fun and of the . 


earth, begins to protrude its radicle, or 
root, downwards, and its bud upwards; 
and as the requiílite heat continues, it 
draws nourifhment by the root, and fo 
continues to unfold itlelf and grow. See 
the article VEGETATION. 


The two placentulze, or cotyledons of a 


feed are, as 1t were, a cale to the little 
embryo plant; covering Jt up, and 
Ieltering it from injuries, and feeding 
dt from their own proper fubltance ; 
which the plantule receives, and draws 


to itlelf by an imfinite number of little 


filaments, which it fends into the body 
of the placenta, p 

The cotyledons for the molt part, abound 
with a balíam difpofed in proper cells y 
aud this, feems to be oil brought to its 
ereatelt perfection, while 1t- remains 
tumid, and lodged in thefe repofito- 
ries: one part of the compolition of 
this balfam is oily and tenacious, and 
ferves to defend the embryo from: any 
extraneous moiíture; and, by its vifcidity, 
to entangle and retain the fine, pure, vo- 
latile fpirit, which is the ultimate pro- 
duétion of the plant. This oil is never 
obíerved to enter into the vellels of the 
embryo, which are too fine to admit fo 
thick a fluid. The fpirit, however, be- 
ing quickened by an aétive power, may 
poflibly breathe a vital principle into the 
juices that nouriíh the embryo, and ltamp 


upon itthe charaéter that diftinguifhes 


the family; after which every thing 1s 
changed into the proper nature of that 
particular plant. , 
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Now, when the feed is committed to the 
earth, the placenta (till adheres to tlie 
embryo for fome time, and guards it 
from the accefs of noxious colds, He. 
and even prepares and purifes the cruder 
juice the young plant is to receive from 
the earth, by ftraining it through its own 
body. This it continues to do, till the 
embryo-plant being a little enured to its. 
new element, and its root tolerably Éxed 
in the ground, and fit to abforb the juice 
thereof, it then perifhes, and the plant 
may be faid to be delivered; lo that 
nature oblerves the fame method in plants 
contained in fruits, as in animals in the 
mother's womb. | ; 
To explain this proceís of nature, let 
A, B, (plate CCXLIV. fig. 1.) be the 
two lobes, or cotyledons, of a bean Ílit 
open, and conneóted together by little 
white fprigs 1n O; 1n each lobe are feen 
the branches, a, a, a, of the [eed-roots, 
£, €, which feed the little bud or fprout, 
f, with the pulp, or matter of the bean, 
till the earth root O C is capable of pene. 
trating the earth, and extending its 
branches fuficiently to extract nourifh- 
ment from the earth, both for itíelf and 
the plant it is to fultaim. See the article 
EARTH. . 

Many forts of feeds will continue good 
for feveral years, and retain' their vege= 
tative faculty 5 whereas others will mot 
grow after they are one year old; this 
difference is in a great meafure owing 
to their abounding more or lefs with 
oil; as alío to the nature of the oil, 
and the texture of their outward co- 
vering. All feeds require fome fhare 
of frelh air, to keep the germen in an' 
healthy ftate; and where the air is ab- 
folutely excluded, the vegetative quality 
of the feeds will be foon loft, But feeds 


will be longelt of all prelerved in the - 


earth, provided they are buried fo deep 
as to be beyond the influence of the fun 
and Ihowers3 fince they have been found 
to lie thus buried twenty or thirty years, 
and yet vegetate as well as new feeds. 
How the vegetative life is fo long pre- 
ferved, by burying them fo deep in the 
ground, 1s very difficult to explain; but 
as the faét is very well known, 1t ac- 
counts for the produétion of plants out 
of earth taken from the bottom of vaults, + 
houles, He. | : 


. In the common method of lowing feeds, 


there are many kinds which require to 


be fown foon after they are ripez and 


there are many others which lie in the 
16 X2 Ed ground 


SEE 


ground a yesr, fometimes two or three 
years, before the plant comes up; hence 
when feeds brought from diftant coun- 
tries are own, the ground fhould not be 
difturbed, at leaft for two:years, for fear 
of deftroying the young plantse 

As to the method of prelerving feeds, 
the dry kinds are belt kept in their pods 
or outer coverings; but the feeds of all 
foft fruits, as cucumbers, melons, Ue, 
mult be cleanfed from the pulp and mu- 
cilage which fbrround them, otherwife 
the rotting of thefe parts will corrupt the 
feeds. . | 

When feeds are gathered, it fould al- 
ways be done in dry weaiher 5 and then 
they fhould be hung-up in bags In a 
dry room, fo as not to deprive them of 
air. da 
Difpenfatory-writers divide the feeds ufed 
in medicine into four clalles: 1. The 
four greater hot feeds, viz. of anifted, 
. Fennel, caraway, and cummin. 2. The 
four leller hot feeds, vwíz. cf bilhop*s- 
- yeced, Itone-parfley, fmallage, and wild 
carrot. 3% The four greater cold [eeds,, 
wiz. cucumber, cucurbit, citruls, and 
melons. 4. The four leffer cold feeds, 
wiz, endive, fcariola, lettuce, and pur- 
flain. See ANISE, PENNEL, Fe. 

But belides thele, there are many other 
fueds prefcribed for their medicinal vir- 


-—tues¿ astho/e of coriander, dill, thlafpi, 


mutard, linfeed, fcenugreek, carthamus, 
"navew, ricinus, forrel, plyllium, lave- 
acre, Efe, See CORIANDER, Ue. 
Change of SEED. See CHANGE of Seed. 
Seed-wheat fhould be bought from the 
crop 'on a firong clay-land, whatever 
kind of land itis to be lowed upon. A 
white clay is a good change for a red 
clay, and a red clay for"a white; but 
whatever the land be, from which the 
feed is taken, it may be infeéted, if that 
be not changed there the preceding year ; 
and then there may be danger, though 
¡tbe had from.evér fo proper a land.  1t 
is arule among the farmers, never to buy 


leed -wheat from a fandy foil; they ex- 


preís their diflike, of this by the coarle 
rhimes fand 1s a change for no land. 
Stecping of SEED. See the article SMUT. 
SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote 
 Juch roots of gilliflowers, He. as come 
from leed fown,  Alfo the young tender 
fioots of any plants that are newly lown, 
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which renders them unfaleable. Tlé 
French fuppofesthat thefe brandieg ob. 
taín the flavour which they expreís by this 
name, from weeds that grow among the 
vines from whence the wine of which this 


— brandy is made was prelled, However 


Itbe, the thing is evident, and the talle 
not of any one kind, fome talting [trong- 
ly of anifeed, lomeof caraway-[eed, and 
fome others of the ftrong flavoured feeds 
of plants. The bulineís of restifica. 
tion of (pirits, Dr. Shaw obferves, is very 
little underftood abroad, though much 
praétifed with us; and there is no doubt 
but that the fame means which we ule 
to rectify malt Ipirits, would alío ferve to 
purify thefe brandies, See the article 
RECTIFICATION, 


SEEING; the act of perceiving objeéls by 


the organ of fight; orit 1s the fenfe we 
have oi external objeéts by means of the 
eye. See Ule article SIGHT. 

The apparatus, or difpolition, cf the parta 
necellary to feeing, as alío the obltruétion 
of that lenfe from whatever caule, may 
be [een under the article EYE, and the 
manner wherein feeing:is performed un- 
der-the article Visi0w. | 


. SEELING, in the manege, a horfe is faid 


to [eel when he begins to have white eye- 
brows, that is, when there grows on that 
part about the breadth of a farthing of 
white hairs, mixed with thofe of his na- 
tural colour, which is a mark of oldage, 
Itis faid, that a horíe never feels till he 
1s fourteen years old, and always does 
before he is fixteen years. The light, 
forrel, and black fooner feel than an 

other. Horfe-jockeys ufually pull out 
thofe hairs with pincers, but 1f there be 
lo many, that5t cannot be done without 


Inaking the horfe look bald and ugly, 


then they colour their eye-brows, that 
they may not appear old. 


SEELING, at lea, is uled in the fame [enfe 


nearly with heeling: when a fhip lies 


«down conftantly, or fteadily on one fide, 


the feamen lay, fhe heels, and they call it 
feeling when he tumbles violently and 
fuddenly, by reafon of the-lea forfaking 
ller, as they cáll it, that 15, the waves 


,Jeaving her for a time in a bowling fea, 
. When a fhip thus tumbles to leeward, 


they call it lee-feel, and in this there is 
not,much:danger, even in a ftorm, bé- 
caufe the fea will eafily right her up 


SEEDY, in the brandy -trade, a term uled 
by the dealers, to denotea fault that is 
found in feveral parcels of french brandy, 


agaln;z butif fhe rowls or feels to wind= 
ward, there is fear of her coming over 
tco fi orl or fuddenly, and lo having e 
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(ex break right into her, be either found- 
ered, or have fome ol her upper works 
dal away. 

SEES, a city of flahós in the province of 
of Normandy, Í fituated ealt longitude 20”, 
north latitude 49% 46/. 

SEGEBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
Holftein, fituated 27 miles north-ealt of 

Hamburg. " 

SEGEDIÍN, a city of Upper Hungary, 
fituated on the river Teyfle, 1n eaft long, 
219, north lat, 46% 21". 

SEGESWAEE, a city of Tranfylvania, 

fituated eaft longitude 24”, north latitude 
a MES! 

SEGMENT of a circle, in geometry, that 
part of the circle contained between a 

- chord and an arch of the fame circle, 
See CIRCLE, ARCH, and CHORD. 

-Thus the portion A F B (pl. CCXLIV,. 
fig. 2. n? 1.) comprehended between the 

arch AFB, and the. chord AB, is:a 
fegment of tHe circle ABE D. “As it 
15 evident every fegment of a circle mult 
either b£ greater or lefs than a femicitcle, 
the. greater part of the circle cut off by 


a chord, 2. e. the part greater than-2 fe-. 


amicircle, iscalled the greater legment, as 
ADE B, and the lefíer part, or the part 
leís than a lemicircle, the lelfler fegment, 
as AFB. 
From what has been faid under CIRCLE 
it appears, that the area of (he feétor 
ABCD, n* 2. is produced by multiply- 
img half of the arch into the radius, and 
likewife that the area of the fegment 
ADC is found by fubtrióting from the 
area of the fedtor, the area of the triangle 
ABC. See the article SECTOR. 
SEGMENT ofa fphere, is a part of a fphere 


terminated by a portion of its furface, 


and a plane which cuts 1t off, paffing 
fomewhere out of the center; being 
more properly called the feftion of a 
Sphere, 

The bafe of fuch a fegment, 1t is evident, 
s always a circle for finding the folid 


contents of the fegment of a Íphere. See, 


tie article FRUSTUM, | 
DEGMENT ls fometimes alío extended to 


the parts of the ellipíes, and other curvi-: 


linear figures, 
Line of SEGMENTS. See SECTOR. 
SEGMENTUM, among the Romans, an 
ornament of lace, ufed by the ywomen 
on their fhoulders, wkich according: to 
fome, relembled our Mioulder-knots. 
'Segmenta were alío a Kind of telfelated 


nn 


SET 


or desras pavements, made up eñA piecós 
of various fhapes and colours, but wbich 


had an uniform and OR arrahges 


ment, 

SEGMOIDAL, walwes, in anstomy, little 
valves of the pulmonary artery, thus call- 
ed from their refembline feements of 
circles, 
lunar valves. 

SEGORBE, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince cf Valencra, fituated Ett miles 
north-=we(ft of Valencia, 

SEGOVIA, a city of Mapila, the largeft 
of the Piitppine Iflands, ftunted ¡ in ealt 
long. 1199, north lat. 18% 30% 

“This 1 15 alío the name of a city of Spain, 
in the provitice of Old Caftile, Giated 
welt long. 4. 35 , north lat. 419. 

SEGRA, a river cf Spain, which rifins in 
the north of Cátalonia, and running 
fonth-welt, difcharges itfelfinto the Ebro, 
atMiquinenca. 

SEGREANT is the herald's vrord for a 
griffon, when drawn in a leaping pof- 


ture, and difplaying his wings as if ready 
to fly. 


SEGUE, im the italian mufc, is often found > 


DErore: aria, alleluja, amen, É2c. to fhew 
that thofe portions or parts.are to be fune: 
immediately after the lalt note of that 
part over which 1t is writz butif thele 
words // piace, or ad libitan, are joined 
therewith, 1t fignifies, that thele portions 
may be lung or not, at pleafure.- 
SEGURA, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira, ten miles north-weft 
of Alcantara. “Phis is alfo the name of 
a town in Spain, in the province of New 
Caítile, and territory of La Mancha, 
hitvated among the mountains of Segura) 
welt long. 22 "sol, north lat, 38% 25”.> 
SEJANT, *term uled in heraldry, when 
a lion, or othed besít, 1s drawn in.an 


efcutcheon, fitting 1 a e with his 


“fore-feet ftrait. 
SEIGNIORY, dominium, in our law, is 


ufed for a manor or lordíhip of a feig- dE 


neur, or lord of the fee or manor, 
SEIGNORAGE, fignifies the right, or due 


belonging to a (eigneur, or lord ¿but it. 


is particularly ufed for a duty belonging 
to the prince, for the coining of money ; 
called alo coinage, which under our an- 
* tient Kings, was. five nillings for every. 


pound of gold brougbt in the maís to be 
coined, and a [(hiling for every cad N 


, weight of filver. At prefent the kicg 
claims no feignorsge at all, Put the Cabe 
Ject pd his Po coined at the public 

exXpenct z 5 


but more ufually called femi-: 


A a ar : 
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expence; nor has the king any advan- 
tage therefrom, but what he has:from the 
alloy. See the article COINING, 
SEISIN, in law, fignifies polleflion. See 
the article PossESION. 
in this fenfe we fay, premier feifin, for 
the firft poffeffion, j | 
Seilin is divided into that in deed or in 
faét, and that in law; a feiíin in deed is 
where a polleffion is aftually' taken; but 
a feiin in law is, where lands defcend, 
and the party hás not entered thereon; 
or in other words, it is, where a perfon 
has arightto lands, ce. and 1s by wrong 
diffeifed of them. A feiín in law is held 
to be fufhicientto avowon; though to the 
bringing of an afñife,, aétual feibin is re- 
quired; and where leifin is alledged, the 
períon pleading it, mult fhew of what 
- eltate he is feifed, Ec. See the article 
LIVERY of feliz. 
Seilin of a fuperior fervice, is deemed to 
bea fein of all inferior and cafual [er- 
vices, that are incident thereto; and 
feifin of a leflee for years, is Mfcient for 
him in reverhon, : 
SEISINA babenda quia rex babuit annum, 
diem gt veía, a writwluchb lies for de- 
livery of feifin to the lord of lands or te- 
mements, forfeited by a felon, after the 
king, in right of his prerogative, has had 
the year, day, and walte tlherein. 


SEISINAM babere facias, See the article : 


HARBERE FACIAS. 

SEISOR, See the article DissEIsoR. 

SEIZE, SEAZE, or SEASE, 1n the fea- 
language, is to make falt, or bind, par- 
ticularly to falten two ropes together, 
with rope-yarn. Thefeizing ofa boat is a 
rope tied to a ring, or little chain in the 
Sore bip of the boat, by which means it 15 
faltened to the fide of. the fhip. 

'SEIZING, in falconry, is when a hawk 
gripes her prey, or any thing elfe falt be- 
tween her claws. 

SEIZURE, in commerce, an arrelt of 

fome merchandize, moveable, or other 
matter, either in confequence of fome 
law, or of [ome expreís order of the fo. 
vereign. Contraband goods, thole frau- 
dulently entered, or landed without en- 
tering at all, or at wrong places, are fub- 
Jeét to lelzore, In lerzures, among us, 
one half goes to. the informer, and the 

other half to the king. 

SELAGO, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angiofpermia clals of plants, the 
corolla wlereof is monopetalous; the 
tube is very Ímall, and fearcely perforat- 
ed; the limb is patent, quinquifid, and 
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almoft equal; there is no pericarpium, 
the corolla inveltine the-feed, which is 
- fingle and roundifh, 
SELBY, atown of Yorkfhire, fituated ten 
miles: fouth of York. | 
SELENDERS, in the manege, are chops, 
or mangy fores, in the bending of a 
horfe*s hough, as the malanders are in 
the knees, See MALANDERS. 
SELENEUSIAN EARTH, in natural bif- 
tory, a loole, friable light and white 
marle, called by late authors, mineral- 
agaric, See the article ÁGARIC, 
SELENITA, MOON 5TONE, ín natural 
hiltory, a clafs of foffils, naturally and 
eflentially fimple, not inflammable nor 
foluble in water, compoled of flender 
filaments, ranged into fine and even thin 
flakes, and thofe difpoled into -regular 
figures, in the different genera, approach= 
ing toarhomboide, a hexangular column, 
or a reótangled inequilateral parallelo- 
gram, fil like the talcs, but that not 
only horizontally, but perpendicularly 
alílo, flexile 3n a Ífmall degree, but not 
at all elaltic; not fermenting with acid 
ptas and readily calcining in the 
re, 
Of this clals, Dr. Hill makes feven or- 
- ders, and under thefe orders ten genera, 
The firít order is the felenitas, with hori- 
zontal plates, approaching to a rhomboi- 
dal forin; the fecond order is the felenitee 
veaith horizontal plates, of a columnar 
and angular form ; the third order com- 
prehends thole felenitee whole filaments 
are vifibly arranged into plates, but in 
the whole mafles appear ftriated, not ta- 
bulated; of the fourth order, are the fat 
felenitee, of no determinately angular 
figure; of the fifth order, are the fe- 
lenitee formed of plates perpendicularly 
arranged3 of the fixth order are thole 
felenitee formed of a congeries of plates, 
ranged in form of aftar; and of the 
feventh order are thole felenite of a com- 
plex and indeterminate figure. “This 
toflil is found in Ítrata of clay ufually 
of the blue tough kind ¡we have it in 
many parts in England, particularly 
about Shotover hills in Oxfordíhire; in 
feveral places of Northamptonfhire, Lel- 
celteríhire, and about Eplom, 1n Surry. 
In medicine, it Is a very powerful 
aftringent, and is of effeét in diarrbocas, 
dyfenteries, and heemorrhages of all 
kinds. It ftands alío recommended as a 
colmetic, The people of Northampton- 
Shire call 1t faunch, and ufe it in he-> 
morrhages of all kinds, with fuccefs. 
zi — SELE- 
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SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of cofmo- 


eraphy, which delcribes the -moon and 
all the parts and appearances thereof, as 
seography does thole of the earth, See 
the article MOON. 


SELEUCIDAE, in' chronology. ¿Era of 


ihe feleucidx*, or the fvro-macedonian 
cera, 1s 2 computation of time, commenc- 
ing from the eftablifhment of the feleu- 


cid=, 2 race of greek kings, “who reign= 


ed as fuccellors of Alexander the Great, 
in Syria, as the Ptolomies did in Egypt. 
This sra we find exprefled in the bock 
of the Maccabees, and on a great number 


of greek medals, ftruck by the cities of 


S 


Syria, Ec. The rabbins call it the era of 
contracts; and the Arabs therik dilkar- 
nain, that. is, the sera of the-two horns. 
According to the belt accounts, the frlt 
year of this era falls in the year 3r1 
before Chrilt, being twelve years after 
Alexander's death. AE y 
ELINGENSKOY, a town of Afñatic 
Muícovy, In the province of Siberia, 
fituated on the road from Tobolíki to 
China, on the river Selinga : in eaít long, 
952, north lat. so?. 


SELINUM, in botany, a genus ofthe pen- 


tandria digynia clals of plants, the gene- 
ral corolla whereof is uniform; the imgle 
flowers confift each of five unequal inflexo- 
cordated petals; thereis no pericarpium : 


the fruit is of an elliptico-oblong, com- 


preflo-plane figure, ftriated each way in 
the middle, and feparable into two parts; 
the feeds" are two, of an oblong elliptic 
figure, plane on each fide, and edged 
with membranaceous rims at the fides. 


SELKIRK, a borough town of Scotland, 


in the county of-Tiweedale, fituated 32 


miles fouth of Edinburgh. 


SELL, in building, is of two kinds, viz. 


eround-fell, which denotes the lowelt 
piece of timber, in a. timber-building, 
and that on which the whole fuperítruc- 


-tureis ralfed; and the window-[ell, call- 
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ed alío window-foil, 1s the bottom piece 
Ina window-frame. ! 

ELLA EQUINA, TURCICA, Or SPHE- 
NOIDES, a name given to the four apo- 
phyfes of the os Sphenoides, or cruci- 
forme, 10 the brain, 18 regard of their 
forming a refemblanceofa laddle, which 


the Latins call fella, They are fometimes - 


called by the greek name clinoides. Here- 
In are contained the pituarity gland, and 
in fome animals, the rete mirabile. 

ELTZER euater, the name of a mi- 
neral-water of Germany, which arifes 
asar Neider Geltz, and 1s now uled in 


Eisorcid 


England and many other countries. We 
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call it feltz, or faltzer-water, and the 
phyficians prefcribe it in many cafes, as 
fcurvies, Ipaímodic .affeétions, and in 
conlumptions 3 1n the lalt cafe, mixing lt 
with afíes milk. 


SEMEIOTICA, or SEMEJOSIS, cspms- 


creen, that part of medicine which con- 
fiders the figns or indications of healtl 
and difeales, and enables the phyfician 
tojudge what 15, was, or will be, the 
ftate, degree, order, and effect, of health 


or ficknefs, 


SEMENDRIA, a town of european Tur- 


ky, in the province of Servia, fituated on 
the Danube, thirty miles fouth-ealt of 


- Belgrade. ? 
SEMENTINE —FERIZ, in antiquity, 


fealts held annually among the Komans, 
to obtain of the gods a plentiful harvelt. 
They were celebrated in the temple of 
Tellus, where folemn lacrifices were of: 
fered to Tellus and Ceres. Thefe feafts 


were held about feed-time, ufually in 


the month of January; for Macrobius 


—Oblerves, they were moveable feafts, . 


They had their name from femen, feed. 


SEMETS, SUMMETS, Or SUMMITS, in 
botany, the fame with the anthere, See 
article ÁNTHERE, 
SEMI, a word borrowed from the latin, 


Ignifying half, but only uled im com- 
pofition with other words, asin the fol. 
Jowing articles. red EE 

In mulic, femi- has three feveral ufages ; 
firft, when prefixed to the name of a 
note, it exprefles a diminution of half 
its value, as in femi-breve, ce. Secondly, 


when added to the name of an interval, 


it exprefes -a diminution, not of half, 
butof a leffer femi-tone, or four commas 
in the whole compals, as in femi-dia- 


—pente, Ec, Fhirdly, it fometimes alío 


fignifies an imperfeétion, thus, femi-cir- 
colo, or circolo-mezzo, fignifies an ¡m- 
perfeét circle, which is the maik of im- 
perfect time, tbat is, of double time; 


—whereas the circle being a character of 
perfeétion, marks triple time, 


Semi-breve is a note or mealure of time, 


comprehending the Ípace of two minime, 


or four crotchets, or half a breye. See 
MINIM, CROTCHET, Ec. | 
The [emi-breve is accounted one meafure 
or time, er ths integer in fraétions and 
multiples, whereby 1he time of the 
other notes Is exprefled: thus a minim 
is exprelled by E, a crotchet by 5, Pe. 
that 18, by % of a mealure.or femi- 
breye; a breve by two, and a long by 

: adobe four 3 
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four 3 that is, by four meafures or femi- 
breves. 

For the femi-chroma, (8 the articles 

CHROMA ánd QUAVER. For the femi- 

ciraolo, ee CircoLo-Mezzo. Forthe 

femi-diapalon, lemi-diapente, femi-dia- 
teflaron, fee ¡the articles DIAPASON, 

DIAPENTE, Se, 

And for the femi-tone and femi-tonic, 
dee the articles SEMI-TONE and SEMI- 
UMPONIC SCALE. 

For the feveral charaóters of the femi- 
breve, Ec. leethe article CHARACTER, 
—SEMI-ARIAN s, in church-hillory, abranch 
¿0 0f ie antient arians, conbitine' of fuch 
9 as in appearance condemned the errors of 
that hereliarch, but yet acquielced in 
fome of the principles thereof, only pal- 
ljating and conceáline them under: fofter 
and more inoderate terms. They would 


not allow, with the catholics, ¿hat the 


fon was homooufios, ¿. e. of the fame 

Hfubllance, buthomoioufs, 7. e. ofalike 

: Subltance, with the fathers and tlus, 
though, in expreflion, tliey differed from 
the orthodoxy in a fingle letter only, yet, 

in effeét, they denied Ue divinity. of Je- 

us Chrifk, and placed hit in the rank of 
(Creatures. 

SEMI-CIRCLE, in geometry, half a circle, 
or that Águre comprehended between the 
diameter of a circle and half the circum- 
ference. See the article CIRCLE. 

SEMI-CIRCLE is alío an inftrument ufed 1n 

' Jurveying, otherwie called graphometer. 
See the asticle GRAPHOMETER. | 

SEmI: COLON), in grammar, one of the 


points or ftops uléd to diftinguiíh the (e- 


veral menibers of fentences from each 
Sother. bee PUNCTUATION. 
Miro male: or charaéler, of the femi- 
“*Peolon 15 (3) and has? its name es being 
- Joméwhat of lefls effect than a colon, or 
as demanding ya fhorter paule. The ufe 


of the (emiscolon, the griminarians EenSe | 


: rally Say; 18to mark a fenfe leís compiete 
“ha the colon: and more complete than a 
comia 3 butthis conveys a very obíture 
idea; belides, our belk writers feem to 

« Fule them promifcuou ly. S:e COLON. 
But Mr. Ward, who is faid to have firft 
iertled a quit ufe of the femi-colon, holds, 
that it is properly vled to diltinguifh the 
conjunét members of fentences, Now 
by a conjunét member of a lentence, he 
“means lucha one as contalos ableaít two 
Lap le members. Wheneyer (hen a len- 
tenie can be divided into feveral mem- 
bers of the fame degree, which are again 
Givifible tuto other limple members, te 
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former are to be feparated by A Semi. 
colon. But though the proper ule of 
the femi-colon be to diltinguifh conjunét 
members, 1t 13 not neceflary that all the 
"members divided hereby be conjunét; 


» for upon dividing a fentence into great 


and equal parts, if one of them be con- 
junét, all thofe other parts of the fame 
“degree are to be diftinguified by a femi- 
colon, See the article SENTENCE, Ec, 
SEMI-CUBICAL parábola, in the higher 
geometry, a curve of the fecond order, 
wherein the cubes Of the ordinates are as 
"the fquares of the abícifles. Its equation 
SACA 


¡SEMI- -CUPIUM, in medicine, ¿an half-bath, 


wherein the iS is only placed up to 
the navel, 

SEMI-DIAMETER, half the diameter, ora 
aightline drawn from the center of a Cira 
cle,' or fphere, to: its circumference 3, be- 

3hg the fame with whatis otherwife call- 
ed he radius, See the article RADIUS, 
Thé diftances, diameters, Ear of the hez- 
venly bodies, are ufually eftimated, by 
altronomers, In femi-diameters cf the 
earth; and the diftances of the fecondar y 
planes from their refpeótive primary 

ones, by femi-diameters of the body of 
“the primary planet, See DISTANCE, 
-¿DIAMETER, and PLANET. 

SEMI-DOUELE, In the romifh breviary, a 
term applied to fuch ofhces and feflival 
as are celebrated with Jels folemnity than 

thé double ones, but yet with more than 
the fingle ones, The femi-double ofice 
has double vefpers, and nine Jeffons at 
«máattins, but: the canthems are not re- 
“doubled.: Itis performed'on Sundays, on 

He oclaves; “and'on feafis, marked for 
¿femi-double in'the calendar. 
od Sa imbotany, a term 

¿uled to expreís the flowers cf a certain 

-clals of plants; of! which the dandelion,: 
hawk-weed, and the like, are kinds. 
Thee femifiofcules 'arerpetals, hollow 1 


their lower part, but in their upper fat, 


and continued in the Mape ofa tone 
¿See the article FLOScULOUS.  , 
SEMIGATIA, theealtern divifion of the 
dutchy of Courland in Poland. 
'SEMEFINTEROSSEUS INDICIS, in ana- 
tomy, a Imall, fhort, flat mulcle, very 
like the antirhenar, or internal femi- 
“interoffeus of the thumb. JTtis ftuated 
““obliquely on one fide of that of the 
thomb, between the firft phalanx thercof 
and the fir metacarpal bone. Itis fixéd 
by one end to the outhide of the bañs of 


the firit phalapx of the thumb, man 
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fhe.other end it is fixed near the head of 


the firlt phalanx of the index, on that 


fide next the thumb. ne 
SeEMI-LUNAR VALVES, in anatomy, are 
¿hree Ímall valves, or membranes, of a 
-femi-lunar figure, placed in the orifice of 
the pulmonary artery, to prevent the re- 
lapíe of the blood into the heart at the 
time of its dilatation. See HEART. 
SrMI-MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, along, 
thin muícle, partly tendinous;, fituated 
on the backfide of the thigh, a little to- 
<wards the Infide; being one of the five 
flexors of the tibias Itarifes from the tu- 
bercle of the ifchium... .: 
SEuI-ORDINATE, in conics, e. the half of 
an ordinate. See ORDINATE. > 
SeMI-PARABOLA, in geometry, a curve 


defined by the equation a ATL y 


asax*=y3, andax3—y*. See the 
article PARABOLA., A td 
In femi-parabolas, $7: ::ax 


—1 1 MAIL 
a OR loe 5 or the 


powers of the femi-ordinates are; as the 
powers of the femi-abícifles one degree 
lower 3. for inftance, in cubical femit- 
“parabolas the cubes of the ordinates are 
as the fquares of the abícifles 5 that is, 
A e A 
SEMI - PELAGIANS, in church-hiltory, a 
branch of the pelagians, fo called be- 
caule they pretended to keep a medium 
between the pelagians and the orthodox. 
Seethe article PELAGIANS. 
SEMI-PROOF, or HALF-PROOF, in mat- 
——tersof law. See the article PROOF. 
SiMI-QUARTILE, or SEMI-QUADRATE) 
' the fame with oétant. | See OCTANT: 
SEMI-QUAVER, In mufic. See QUAVER. 
SEMI-QUINTILE, an alpect of the planets 
when thirty fix degrees from each. other, 
* See the article AsPECT. : 


SEMI-SEXTILE, marked $, S, is an alpeét 


of two planets when diltant only thirty 
degrees. y 

SEMI-TONE, in mulic, one of the degrees 
or concinnous. intervals of concords. 
The ratio of the femi-tone is 15:16» 
See the article Tone. 

SEMI-TONIC frale, a lcale, or fyftem of 
mufic, confiíting of twelve degrees in 


the oftave, being an improvementof.the > 


diatonic=ícale, by inferting between each 
two notes thereof another note, wbich 
divides the interval or tone into two un- 
equal parts called femi-tones. See the 
article DIATONIC. 

SEMINAL, feminalis, jn anatomy and 
YoL. IVY. La | , 
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medicine, fometbing belonsine to thé 
femen, or leed. See the articles SEED and 
SPERMATIC, : | 


SEMINARY, a kind of college, or fóhool, 


where youth are inftruéted in the ceremo= 
nies, Sc, of the facred miniftry, of which 
there are many abroad ¿ itbeing ofdain= 
ed, by the council of Trent, that there 


be a feminary belonging to each cathe= 


dral, under the direétion of the bifhop, - 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the ros 
man £atholics projedted the founding 


englifh feminaries abroad, in order from. 
thence to be fúrnifhed with miffionaries : 


to perpetuate and increale thetr commu-. 
nion in Britain. But, by a ftatute of 
that princeís, it is made a premunire to 
contribute to the maintenance of a popi(h 


feminary: and by one of James L no : 


peilons are to go, or be fent, to popilk 


feminaries, to be inftruéted or educated; 


under divers penalties and difabilitieg 
mentioned in the ftatute, : 


SEMINARY, 1 gardening, denotés the 
feed-plot; or place allotted for raifmg 


plants from feed, and keeping then till 
they are fit to be removed into the garden 
or nurlery. ad 

When the lfeminary is intended for trees; 
itmult be large, and of a foil adapted 
to the generality of the treés intended tQ 
be railed init: but that which 15 molt 
in ule is for the fopply of the flower-gars 
den, and is the place where flowers are to 
be railed from their feeds, to procure 
varieties; or; as the fjorilts exprels it, 
new flowers; as alío forthe fowins all the 
biennial plants, to fucceed thofe which des 
cay if the flower-garden,. 


The feminary fhovld always be fituated. 


at fome diftance from the hou(e, and bé 


walled or paled round, and kept undef 


lock and key, to keep outdogs, Se. and 
to prevent a great deal of damage that is 


«trequently done by thoíe who are-not ac- 


quainted with gardening, before they 
are aware of it. “Phe feyeral direc- 


tioñis for the management of the femnis 


nary, are to be feen under the names of 
the feveral plants intended to be railed 
in dt. ro 


SEMINATION, in natura) hittory, des 


notes the manner, or aét, of fhedding and 
difperfing the leeds of plants, which 18 
efiected: leveral ways. Some are heavy 


enovgh to fall direótly to the ground j: 
others “are furnifhed with a pappus, or- 
down, thatthey may, by means thereof; 
be difperfed by the wind; and ofhers. 


40 X.  Mgaly 
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again are contained in elaftic capfules, 
which burling open with confiderable 
force, dart or throw out the leeds to dif- 
ferent diftances, y 
SEMINERVOSUS, in anatomy, one of 
the Hexor muícles of the leg, which ariles 
from. the ¡Íchium, and is inferted into the 
upper part.of the tibía, 
SEMIS, in roman antiquity, the half of an 
as. See the article As. 
SEMISPINALIS, or SEMISPINOSUS, 1n 
anatomy, one of the extenfor mulfcles of 
the back and loins, has ¿ts origin from 
the os facrum and vertebre of the loins, 
and its termination at the upper vertebre 
of the thorax, efpecially at their fpinole 
apophyfes.: 1t coheres very firmly "to the 
loogiflimus dorli and fecto-lumbaris, the 
other two extenfors ob the back and 
loinms. eres L 
SEMIUPA LUMINOSA, a name given to a 
lucid tract in the heavens, which may be 
feen ahout fix o clock at night, a Jittle 
before the vernal equinox,extending from 
the weftern edge of the horizon up to- 
awards the pletades. el de 
Calfini and Facio have both obferved tbis 
phenomenon; the former thinks + arifes 
from a valt number of mall planers en- 
compalling the lun, which give thus light 
from refleótion. 
SEMELIN, or ZEMLIN, a town of Sclavo- 
nia, fubjeót to the houíe of Auftria, ealt 
long. 21%, arid north lat. 45%. 


SEMPERVIVUM, in botany, a genus of 


the dodecandria-polyeynia clafs of plants, 
the-corolla whereof confifts of twelve ob- 
long, lanceolated, acute, hollow petals, 
a little larger than the cup; tbe fruit con- 
fits of twelve oblong comprelled caplules, 
placed in an orbicular order, acumi- 
nated outwards, and opening internally 5 
the feeds are numerous, roundifh, and 
Imall, 

This genus comprehends the great houfe- 
leek and the tree-houfeleek, 
“This plant ftands recommended as a 


cooler; though its fenfible qualities dif- : 
cover no great foundation for any virtua ' 


of this kind. 
SEMUR, the name of two towns of Bur- 


gundy, In France, one thirty-four miles. 


welt of Dijon, and the -other forty- ix 
- miles north-welt of Lyons. 
SEÑA, or SENNA, in botany, a hrub with 
crooked and comprefled fruit, and lan- 


ceolated pinnse: itis a [pecies of cala, 


See the article CassIA, | 
Sena-leaves are much ufed for their pur- 


gative virtue 5 but are apt to gripe, un-. 





leís given with proper correótives, “8 dos 
riander, anifeed, ginger, raifins, and falt 


of tartarz which are added to the infu. 


fion of the leaves, occafionally : bútthere 
- -. . b pa » 
is no correólive lo effeétual, as dilutine ¡e 


with a large quantity of the liquid “its. 


infufion 15 taken ín, as broth or water. 
gruel. This, and the method of correét- 


1ng it by the alkaline falts, are' the only 


proper ones; becaule they have it in full 
force as a purgative, and indeed rather 


add to it than otherwile. In inflamma- 


tory cafes, hseemorrhages, and diforders 
of the breaft, fena 1s to be avoided as a 
puros but, in all other cafes, it is g 


Safe and excellent cathartic, 


The pods of fena are alío purgative, and 
are oblíerved to gripe the patient lefs; 
but then they alfo purge leís, fo that they 
require to be given in a much larger dofe, 
and even then operate-butlanguidly, 


SENATE, fezatus, in general, is an al 


fembly, or council, of lenators; thatis, 
of the principal inhabitants of a fate, 
who have a fhare in the government, 
The fenate of antient Rome 1s, of all 
others, the moft celebrated : it exercifed 
no contentious jurifdiétion, but appointe 
ed judges, either from among the fena- 
tors or Knights, to determine procefles 
it alío appointed governors of provinces, 
and difpofed of the revenues of the com= 
monwealth, e, Yet did not the whole 
foyereign power refide in the fenate, fince 
1t could not eleót magiltrates, make laws, 
or decide of war and peace; 10 all which 


- cales the fenate was obliged to confult 


the people. 

According to Dr. Middleton, the con- 
ftant and regular fupply of the fenate was 
from the annual magiftrates; who, by 
virtue of their feveral offices, acquired a 


right to fit and votein that affembly; the 


ufual gradation of thefe offices being that 
of queltor, tribune of the people, «dile, 
príetor, and conful. See the articles 
QUESTOR, TRIBUNE, Te. 

But though thefe offices gave both an 


- immediate right, and aétual entrance into 


the fenate; yet the fenatorial charaéter 
was not efteemed complete, till the new 
fenators had been enrolled by the cenfors, 
at the next general loftrum, or review ol 
all the orders of the city. See the articles 
CENSOR and LusTRUM. 

The fenate always met of courfe on the 
fir(t of January, for the inauguration 0 
the new confuls 3 and in all months unl- 


" verlally, there were three days, viz. the 


calends, nones, and ides, on which it 
| regularly 
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regularly met: butit always met on ex- 
traordinary occalions, when called to- 

- gether by coníul, tribune, or diétátor. 
SENATOR, in general, denotes a meña- 
ber of lome fenate, Des 
SENATÚS AUCTORITAS, a vote of the 
roman fenate, drawn up in the fame form 
withia decree, but without its force, as 

having been hindered from paffing into a 

decree, by lome of the tribunes of the 
eople. 3 

SENATUS CONSULTUM, a decree of the 
roman fenate, pronounced on lome quel- 
tion or point of law; which, when paíled, 
made,a part of the roman law, See the 
article CIVIL LAW. 

SENECA, or SENEGA, See SENEGA. 

SENECIO, GROUNDSEL, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the fyngeneña-polygamia-fuperflua 
clafs of plants, with a folculous fower, 

contained in a one-leaved cup; there is 

a ingle downy feed, after each fofcule, 

Common groundíel, taken in. a ltrong 

infulion, Is emetic.1t 15 prefcribed in 

ímall dofes in the jaundice, dropíy, and 
hemorrhages; and extervally it 15 ufed 
1n bintments, for diforders of the (kin. 
-SENEF, a town on the confines of Hain- 
ault, twelve miles eaft of Mons, | 

SENEGA, or SENEGAL, a river of Negro- 
land, in Africa, which falls into the: At- 

lantic ocean, in 16% north lat. whence 
the gum fenega 15 imported. 

ticle Gum, | 

SENEGA, SENECA, Or SENEKA, RATTLE- 
SNAKE=ROOT, in the materia medica. 
See the article SERPENTARIA, | 

SENESCHAL, fenefcballus, a term anti- 
ently uled for fteward, or majordomo. 

See the article STEWARD, 

SEÑEZ, a town of Provence, 10 France, 
forty-fix miles north-ealt of Aix. 

SENLIS, a town of the Ifle of France, 
twenty-fix miles north of Paris. 

SENNA, or SENA. ¿See the article SEÑA, 

SENNE, a river of the aultrian Nether- 

-Jands, which, rifog in Hainault, paffes by 
Bruffels, and falls into the Demer, below 

SBENOPLE, or SINOPLE, See SINOPLE. 

JENS, a town of Champain, in France, 
ituated on the river Yovone, fixty miles 

Jouth=eaft of Paris. 

SENSATION, in philofophy, the art of 
perceiving external objects, by means of 
the fenfes, See the articles SENSE and 
PERCEPTIÓN, PAN 

SENSE, -a faculty of the foul, whereby ¡t 

_.percelves external objects, by means of 
tte imprefions ¡hey make on certain 0xe 


! ; Y 
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¿gans o£the hody, Thefe organs of fen- 
- fation are commonly reckoned five, viz. 
- the eye, whereby we fee objegls ; the ear, 

which enables us to hear founds; the 
nole, by which we receive the ideas of 
different fmells; the palate, by which 
we judge of talles; and the cutis, or (kin, 
which enables us to feel the different 
forms, bardneís, or foftnels of bodies; 

See the articles Eve, Ear, €c. as al- 
lo VISION, HEARING, Ue. 
Some alío give the name of internal fenfe 
to. the determinñations of the mind to be 
pleafed with certain forms and ideas, per- 
ceived by the means of corporeal organs 
of fenfe; and hence they ule the term mo- 
val fenfe, for á determination of the mind 
to be plealed with the contemplation of 
thole afleótions, aétions, or characters, 
which we call virtuous, 

SENSITIVE souL,.a denomination given 
to tlie fouls'of brutes, either as intimat- 
ing its utmolt faculty to be that of fenfa- 
tion ; or becaufeitis fuppofed to be cor- 
poreal, fo as to be an:objeét of our fenfes, 
See the article SOUL. y 

SENSITIVE PLANT, mimofa, in botany, a 
genus of the polyandria-monogynia claís 
of plants, with a fmall, funnel-fafhion» 
ed, femi-quinquifid flower; its fruit is 
a long pod, containing a great many 
roundiíh feeds. | 
This genus comprehends the mimo/a or 
fenfitive plant, the acacia of Tournefort, 
and theinga of Plumier. l 
The fenfitive plant is lo denominated 
from its remarkable property of recedihg 
from the touch, and giving figns, as it. 
were, of animal life and (enfation: this 
motion it performs by means of three 
diltinét articulations, vz. of a fingle 
leaf with its pedicle, of the pedicle tots 
branch, and of the branch te the trunk or 
main ftem; the primary motion of all 
which is the clofing of the two halves of 
thie leaf on its rib:; then therib or pedicle 
tfelf cloles ; and ¡£the motion wherewith 
the plant is moved be very ftrong, the 

very bránches have the fenfation propa- 
gated to them, and apply themfelves to 

¡the main ftem, as the fimple leaves did be- 
fore to their ribs, sand thefe ribs to their 
branches; fo that the whole plant, in (his 
ftate, forms itíel£, from a very compledly 
branched figure, into a fort of ftraight 

- cylindrical one. CS 

SENSORY, /enforiutn commune, the feat 
of the common feníe, or what receives 
the imprefions of all fenfible objects, 

- conveyed to 1 by the nerves of each par- 

146 Y 4 * ficular 
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ticular organ, and confequently is the 
immediate caule of perception, This of- 
fice is, by Dr. Willis, attributed to the 
ltriated part of the brain; and by Des 
Cartes to the glandula pinealis. 
SENTENCE, in law, a judgment palled 
in court by the judge, on fome procels, 
either civil or criminal. 
SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or fet of 
words, comprehending fome perfect [enfe 
or fentiment of the mind, See the article 
:POINTING. | | 
' SENTENCE, in poetry, is an Infiruélive 
and lively remark made on fomething 
very obfervable and agrecably furprif- 
- Ing, which contains much fenfe in few 
words. | 


It is either direét or plain, as; $ In ali 


che affairs of the world, fomueh reputa- 
tion is really fo much powerz” or iím01- 
reét or difgvifed, as, 
| ¿£ Fool, not to thifik how vain 
- Againít th' Omnipotent to rife in arms.” 
- This is a very dexterous and prevailing 
way of bringing ina fentence. “You are 
entertained with a noble reflection, when 
you did not expeét it; and pleafantly 
furprized and inftruéted, without the ap- 
pearance or formality of art. “Not to 
come down to uleleís nicety and diftinc- 
- tion, a fentence appears with molt beauty 
and advantage, when it is put into [ome 
- of thefe following forms. ' 
1. When it is expreffed in any way of 
exclamation, but peculiarly of wonder or 
indignation : as; His 
55 How advantageous 1s lt to país thro' 
adyerlities, to the enjoyment of profpe- 
rity 1” ce | 


“1 How fharper than a ferpent's tooth 1t 


Js, to have a thankleís child 1” 

2. When itis pur into a moving expol- 

tulation, or preffing interrogation. 
$£ Are thele our Ícepters ? thefe' our due 

rewards ? to IDO 
faith regards?” 

3. When the fentence is delivered, and a 
-Yealon immediately added to fupport it. 
€ In a gowernment, it is much'bettez to 
be unmindful of goód fervices than bad ; 

- for a good man only becomes more 


- And is it thus that Jove his plighted,.. 


low, «when you take no account of 


im3 a bad man, more daring and 1n- 
¿ folent.” ¿ : PE 
4, When a fentence is made up of a fhort 
relation, and a clean and pertinent re- 
mark, upon: it, ; LES 
46 Melfalina delired the name of matri- 
inony (with her adulterer Silius) pure- 
, A + T LA ML A A , 3 = 
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ly for the greatneís of the infamy ¿ ; 
which is the laft pleafure of profligáte 
people.” And this is near a-kin to the 
epiphonema. See EPIPHONEMA. : 
Sentences mult not ftand aukward and 
bulky out of the difcourfe, but be neat- 
ly interwoven and wrought into it, ' 
They muft be unaffefted and henificant, 
and luch as the (ubject eafily fusgelts to a 
thoughtful and diltinguifhing man. Sen- 
tences are the ornaments and lights of q 
difcourfe; and therefore, as lights and 
fhades are in a good piélure, fo ought 
fentences to be lo exactly and judicionily 
mixed with the other parts of the dif 
courle, that all together may make up 
one uniform beauty, one regular and con- 
fummate piecé. E 
SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and elpecially 
dramatic, are the thoughts which' the (e- 
veral perfons exprefs, whether they re- 
late to matters of opinion, paffion, bufi- 
nefs, or the like. > Aj eioiad Da d 
SENTINEL, CENTINEL, or CENTRY, 
in military affairs, is a private foldier, 
placed in fome poft, to watch any ap= 
proach of the enemy, to prevent furprizes, 
and to [top Such as would pals without 
order, or difcovering who they are: 


SEPARATION,a term fometimes uled for 


what is more ufually called departure, 
See the article DEPARTURE. —' 
SEPARATISTS, an appellation given to 
diffenters, from their fetting up a leparate 
church from the eftablifhed one, - See the 
articles CHURCH and DIS5ENTERS, 
SEPIA, the 1NK FISH, or CUTTLE-FISH, 
in zoology, a genus of remarkeble lea 
inféeéts, of an oblong figure, and deprelf- 
ed: It has ten tentacula, two of which 
are longer than the feft, and are pedun= 
culated, | A 
There are feveral [pecies of this animal, 
-—differentin fize and other properties; but 
that properly called the cuttle-fifh is about 
fix inches in length and three and a half 
in diameter; and is fupported by an ob- 
Jong, light, and fpongy fubftance, ofa 
friable texture, and lined with a light 
fungous pith< this: is what our hilver- 
- Ímiths ufe, under the name of cuttle 
bonez andisalío ufed in tooth-powders, 
as a dentrifice, This animal is frequent 
in the european feas, but is not common 
on our coalts: when in danger of being 
taken, it is faid to emit at its mouth 
a liquor of a black colour, like ink, 
in a confiderable quantity, which obícures 
the water mo it, and givesitan op» 
«portunity of efcaping,  ' q 
ds de SEPS, 
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¿EPS, in zoology, a fpecies of lizard, with SEPTIER, or Serier, a french meafure, 
longitudinal black lines: its bite is faid  ofcapacity. Sete MEASURE. * 
to be very fatal. See the article LIZARD. SEPTIZON, or SEPTIZONIUM, in roman 
SEPTA OVILIA, in roman antiquity. See  'antiquity, a celebrated maufoleum, built * 


the article OVILIA. 

SEPTARIZE, in natural hiftory, a large 
clafs of foffils, commonly known by the 
names of ludus Helmontii and waxen 
veins. 

“They are defined to be foffils not ñas 
mable, nor foluble in water; of a mo- 
derately firm texture, and duíky hue, di- 
vided by feveral fepta, or thin partitions, 
'and compoled of a fparry matter greatly 
debafed' by earth, mot giving fre with 
fteel, fermenting with acids, and in great 
part diffolved by them, and calcining í ina 
moderate fire. 

Of this clals there are two diftimét orders 
of bodies, and under thofe fix genera. 
The'feptarizs of the firft order are thofe 
which are ufually found in large mafies, 
of a fimple uniform conftruétion, but di- 


vided by large fepta either into larger 


and more irregular portions, or into 
Imaller and more equal ones, called talc. 
"The genera of this order are four: Ia 
"Thole divided by fepta of fpar, called feco- 
mié, 2. Thole divided by fepta of earthy 
matrer, called gaiophragmia, 3. Thole 
«divided by fepta of the matter of the py- 
. rites, called pyritercia. And, 4. Thole 
divided by fepta of fpar, with an'ad- 
mixture of cryftal, called diaugophrag- 


mia. | See all theíe under their feveral : 


heads. 
'Thofe of the fecond order are fuch as are 
- —ufually found in fmaller mafles, of a 
—crultated ftruéture, formed by various 
Ancrultations round a. central nucleus, 
and divided by very thin fepta, Of this 
order are only two genera: 1. Thole 
with'a fhort' roundiíh nucleus, enclofed 
within the body 'of the mals. 
Thofe with a long nucleus, AS out 
beyónd the ends of the maís. 


SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the 


year, confifting of only thirty days: 1t 
tookits name as being the feventh month, 

reckoning from March, with which the 
Romans began their year. See the: ar- 
ticles YEAR ard MONTH. | 


—SEPTENTRIO, in altronomy, a conftel- 


Jation more ufually called uría minor, 
See the article Ursa, 


In colmography, the term feptentrio de-' 


notes the fame with north: and hence, 


Septentrional ¡5 applied to any thing be-. 


longing to” the north, as feptentrional 
digas, parallls, Ele... See SIGN, Leo 


And, 2. . 


by Septimus Severus, in the tenth region 
of the city of Rome: it was fo called 


From fe fepiem and zona, by realon it con- 


fifted of feven ftories, each of which was 


furrounded by a row of columns. 


SEPTUAGESIMA, in the calendar, de- 


notes the third Sunday before lent, or be» 
fore quadragefima Sunday: fuppoled by 
fome to take 1ts name from its being about 
feventy days'before ealter, 


SEPTUAGINT, the náme given to a 


oreek verfion of the books. of the Old 
Telftament, from ¡ts being fuppofed to 
be performed by feventy=two Jews, who. 


are ufually called the feventy interpreters, 


becaule feventy 1s a round number, 

The hiftory of this verfion is exprelly 
written by Ariíteas, an officer of the 
guards to Ptolemy- Philadelpbus, the 
fobítance of whofé account is as follows: 
Ptolemy having ereéted a fine library at 
Alexandria, which he took care to fill 
with the moft curious and valuable books 
from all parts of the world, wasinform-= 
ed that the Jews had one, containing the 


laws of Mofes, and the hiltory of that 
people, and:being delirous of enriching 


his library with a greek tranflation of it, 
applied to the high-prielt of the Jews ; 
and to engage lim to comply with his 
requelt, fetat liberty allthe Jews, whom 
his father Ptolemy Soter had reduced to 
lavery. After Lluch a ftep, he eafily pb- 
tained what he defired; Eleazar, the 
jewilh high-prielt, fent back bis embifla- 
dors with an-exaét copy of the mofaical 
law, written' in letters of gold, and fx 


elders'of .each.tribe, in all feventy-two, ' 


who were received with marks of r [pect 
by the king, and then conduéted into the 
¡lle of Pharos, where they were lodged in 

a houfe prepared for their reception, and: 
fupplica with every thing necelfary in 


abundance:.: They fet:about the tranfla.. 
¿tion without loís of time, and finifhed it 
and the:whole be= 
Ing read in the: prefence of the king, he 


in feyenty-two days ; 


admired the profound wiídom of the laws 
of Mofes; and fent back the deputies, 


'Jaden with prefents for. themfelves, the 
high: prie(t, and the temple. 


This verfion was in ule to the time «of 
our bleed Saviour, and 1s that out of 
which all the citations in the New Tefta- 
ment, from the Old, are taken. Jtwas 
alío the or cue and canonical tranílation 

made 


de, 


3 EP 
- « madenfe of by the chriftian church in the 
earlieft ages; and dt (till fubiifts in the 
chórches both of the ealt and welt, 1t 18 
however oblervable, that the chronology 
of the feptuagint is different from the he- 
brew text. Seethearticie EPOCHA, 
SEPTUM, in anatomy, an inclofure, or 
partition, a term applied to [feveral parts 
of the body, which ferve.to feparate one 
part from another : as, 1. The feptum lu- 
“cidum, or pellucidum, isa partition which 
—Jeparates the upper ventuicles of the brain, 
and is.compoled óf a Ane medullary fub- 
ftance, formed into two fides, with a lon- 
.gitudinal.cavity between them, 2. Sep- 
tom cordis, a feparation between the two 
ventricles of the heart, which 1s.-about a 
finger thick, ¿of the fame fubltance with 
the heart ¡tíelf, and confilting of mulcu- 


lar fibres, which at 1t: 1, allits mo- 


tions, For the feptum tranfverfum, fep- 
tum narium, feptum of the forotum, Ue, 
fee DIAPHRAGM, NOSE, SCROTUM,Úc, 
SEPULCHRAL, fomething belonging to 
fepulchres or tombs: thus a fepulchral 
¿column is a column erefted over a tomb, 
with an infeription on its fhaft 5 and fe- 
pulchral lamps, thofe faid to have been 
found burning in. the tombs 'of feveral 
martyrs and others. - 


. SEPULCHRE, a tomb, or place deltined 


for the interment of the dead. This term 
is chiefly. uled in Speaking of the burying 
places.of the antients, thole- of the mo- 
derns being ufually called tombs. 

Sepulchres were held facred and inviol- 
able, and the care taken -ofithem'has al- 
ways been held a religious duty, grounded 
en the fear of God, and the belief of the 
'foul's ¡mmortality. Thofe who bave 
Jearched or violared them, : have been 
thought odious, by all nations, and were 
always feverely punifhed. | 

The Egyptians called lepulchres, eternal 
Jioufes, in. contradiftinétion to their ór- 
'dinary houfes or palaces, which they eall- 
ed inns, on account of.theír fhort ay in 
the one, in comparifon of theirdong abede 
in ithe ofhér.: mt ao al 
Regular canons 0f St. SEPULCHRE, a reli- 


gions order, formerly inftituted at Jeru- - 


- “Salem, in honoue to the holy fepulchire, 
or the tomb of Jefus Chrilt, a 
Many ef theflé canons werebrouvght from 
the Holy Land into Europe, particularly 
“into France, by Lewis the younger; into 
Poland, by Jaxa a Poli gentleman; 
and into Flanders by the counts there- 
of; many alío came into England, This 


order was however fopprefled by pope In- 


al - 
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the year 1114. 


SEQ 

nocent VII. who gave its revenues and 
efíects to that of our Lady of Bethlehem; 
which alfo becoming, extimét, they were 


.. beltowed on the Knights of St. John of 


Jerufalem. But the fuppreífion did not 
take effeét im Poland, where they (till: 
fubhift, as alío in feveral provinces of 
Germany. Thele canons follow the rule 


f St. Auguítine, 


Enights of the boly SEPULCHRE, a milita. 


ry order,. eftablifhed in Paleltine about 


The knights of this order. in Flanders, 


. chole Philip IT, king of Spain, for their 


malter, in 1558, andafterwards his fon ; 


; but the grand malter of the order of Mal. 
fa prevailed: on the lalt to refign: and 


when afterwards the duke of Nevers af. 


¿ lamed the; fame quality iu France, the 


fame grand mafter, by his interelt and 


credit, procured. a like renunciation of 
him, and a confirmation of the union of 


this, order to that of Malta, 


SEQUEL., in logic, the fame:with conclu. 


hion. See the-article CONCLUSION. 


SEQUENCE, in gaming, a fer of cards 


Jmmediately following each other, in the 
fame fuit, as a King, queen, knave, Ele, 
and thus we fay, a fequence of three, 
four, or five cards: but at piquet thele 
are called tierces, quarts, quints, Ec. 


SEQUESTRATION, in common-law, is. 


fetting alide the thing in contreverfy from 
the poffeffion ef both the parties that con- 
end for 1t,. In. .wbhich fenfe it 15 either 
voluntary, as when done by the coníent 


of the parties; or necellary, as where it 


-15,done 'by the judge, of his own autho- 
Jity, whether the parties will or not, 
A. fequeltration 1s allo a kind of extent 
on an execution for debt, in the cale of 
a beneficed clergyman, of the profits of 
his living, directed to the churchewardens, 
to receive the fame, to fatisfy the judg- 
ment. het] pa 
Sequeltration 15 granted ona perlon's 
fabding out all the procefles of con= 
tempt for ncn-appearance in the court of 
chancery, or excheguer, upon a bill exe 
hibited; and alío where obedience is not 
-yielded to a Jecree, in which, cafe the 
court grants a fequeltration of (he parties 
lands, | | 
A. fequeltration is alío made in London, 
upon an aétion of debt; the couríe of 
proceeding in which cale is this: the ac- 
tion being entered, the ofhcer goes to the 
defendant's (hop or warehdufe, when no 
¿ perfon is there, and takes a padlock, and 
hangs it'on the door, uttering thele vor ; : 
| de MS 


SER 


soods and merchandize therein, of the 
lefendant in this aélion, to the ufe of 


the plaintiff,” Ec. after which he fets - 


on his feal, and makes a return of the 
“fequeltration in the compter 3 and four 
days Detos Jos afier the return made, 
the plaintiff may, at the next court, have 
judegment to open the fhop or warehoufe, 
and to have the goods apprailed by two 
“freemen, who are to be (worn at the next 
court held for that compter 3 and then the 
ferjeant puts his hand to the bill of ap- 
prailement, and the court grants judg- 
ment thereon : but yet the defendant 
may put in bail before fatisfaétion, and 
by that means diflolve the fequeltration 3 
- and after fatisfaftion, may put in bail to 
dilprove the debt, Efe. 
In the time of the civil wars, fequeltra- 
tion was ufed for a feizing of the eltates 
of delinquents, for the ule of the com- 
- monwealth. 
SEQUESTRATION, In the civil law, 1s 
alío ufed in various fenfes : 1tis taken for 
the aét of the ordinary in difpofing of the 
goods of a deceafed perfon, which no body 
will meddle with. A widow is fatd to fe- 
quefter, when fhe difclaims having any 
thing to do with the eltate of her deceaf- 
ed hufband. —Sequeltration 1s alío uled to 
fgnify the gathering up the fruits of a 
vacant benefice, for the ufe of the next in- 
cumbent of the church, | 
SEQUIN, a gold-coin, (truck at Venice, 
and in [everal parts of the grand felgnor's 
dominions. See the article COIN. 
SERAGLIO, a perfian word, which fig- 
nifies the palace of a prince or lord, in 
which fenfe the houfes of theembaffadors 
of England, France, Ue. “are, at Con- 
ftantinople, called their feraglios, But the 
term feraglio is ufed, by way ef eminence, 
for the palace of the grand feignor at 
Conltantinople, where he keeps his court, 
in which his concubines are lodged, and 


where the youth are trained up for the . 


principal polts of the empire. - Ítis in 
form of a triangle, about two miles round, 
atthe end of the promontory Chryfoceras, 
now called the Seraglio-point : the build- 
ings extend to the top of the hill, and 
from thence there are gardens, that reach 
to the lea. “The outward appearance 1s 
not very beautiful, the architecture be- 
ing irregular, confilting of feparate edi- 
fices, in the manner of pavilions and 
domes. The old feraglio is the palace 
Where the grand feignor's old miftreiles 
are kept. | 
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ec] do fequefter this warehoufe, and the. 


SER 


The ladies of the haram, which is the 
part allotted to the women, is a collec- 
tion of young beautiful girls, who, on 
their 'admiffion, are committed ta the 


charge of fome old lady, and taught mu- 


fic, dancing, and otlier accomplifhmants. 
Thefe frequently play and dance before 
the grand [elgnor, while atbers entertain 
him with their converfation. Befides thele 
ladies, “there are a great many black eu- 
nuchs, and female flaves, in the feraglio, 
whofe bufineís it is to guard and wait 
upon them, | ] 
SERAPH, or SERAPHIM, a Ípirit of the 
highelt raok in the hierarchy of angels 5 
who are thus called from their beine fup= 
pofed to be molt inflamed with divine 
love, by their nearer and more imme- 
—diate attendance at the throne of God, 
and to communicate their fervour to the 


remoter and inferior orders. See the ar-- 


ticle ANGEL. 
SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with 
Jove or zeal, like a feraphim: thus St. 


Bonaventure is called the feraphic doctor, 


from his abundant zeal and fervor. 
St. Francis, founder of the cordeliers and 
francilcans, is called the feraphic father, 


Jn memory ofa pretended vifion an mount: 


Alverna, in which, itis faid, he law a 
feraph glide rapidly from heaven, who 
imprefled on him certain marks, repre- 
fenting tlre wounds which the nails and 


fpear made in our Saviour's body, athis 


- —crucifixion, | 

SERAPIAS, BASTARD-HELLEBORE, ín 
botany, a genus of the gynandria-dian= 
dria claís of plants, the flower of which 
confiíts of five ovato-oblong petals; and 
its fruit ts an oval unilocular capíule, ob- 
tufely trigonal, containing a great meny 
fcobiform feeds. 


This genus comprehends the helleborine 


Of Tournefort, 

SERAVALLE, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Milan, twenty-four miles north 
of the city of Genoa. AS 

SERCELLEI, a port-town of Algiers, on 


the coall of Barbary : ealt long. 4, and 


north lat. 379, 

SEREGIPPE, a city and port-town of 
Brazil, in the bay of All Saints; welt 
long. 397, and fouth lat, 119. : 

SERENA, the fame with coquimbo, See 
the article CoquiMBO. 

Gutia SERENA, in medicine. 
ticle GUTTA SERENA. 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in 
the night, by a lover to hismiítrels, under 

- her window, “Thele lometimes only con- 

: LE 


See the ar- 


SER 


- fift of inftrumental mufic, but at other 


-SERENE, a title of honour given to feveral 


times voices are added : the mufc and 
fongs compofed for thele occafions are 


alío called ferenades. 


princes, and to the principal magiltrates 
of republics, Theking ofEngland, the 
republic andithe doge of Venice, and the 
children of the king of Spain are called 
molt ferene: and when the pope, or the 
facred college, write to the emperor, to 
kings, or the doge, tliey give them ño 
other title: in like manner the emperor 
gives no other title to any king, except 
to the king of France. Ene 
Bifhops were antiently addrefled under 


' the title of ferene: and the kings of 


k 


France, of the firlt and fecond race, when 


fpeaking of themíelves, ufed no other 


title but nótre lerenité. The king of Po- 
land and other kings give the title of fe- 
rene to the eleótors but the emperor, 
on writing to the eleótors or other princes 
of the empire, only ufes the term dilec- 
tion; yet in treating with them, he ules 
eleftoral ferenity to the eleétors, and du- 
cal ferenity to the other princes, The 
Venetians fet the title of ferenity above 
that of highnels. 


SERGE, in commerce, a woollen ftuffma- 


¿nofattured in a loom, of which there are 


various: kinds, denominated either from 
their different qualities, or from the places 
where they are wrought; the molt coníi- 
derable of which 1s the london-ferge, 
which is highly valued abroad, and of 
which a: manufacture has been for fome 


- years carried on in France, 


In the manufaéture of london-ferges, the - 


longelt wool is chofen for the warp,* and 
the fhortelt for the woof. But before el- 
ther Kind is ufed, i£ is firft fcoured, by 
putting itin a copper of Jiquor, fome- 
what more than lukewarm, compoled of 
three parts of fair water and one of urine, 
After it has ftaid in 1t long enough for 
the liquor to take offthe greafe, lc. 1t 
1t is ftirred bri/kly about with a wooden 
peel, taken out, drained, wafhed in a 
running water, and dried 10 tbe fhade; 
beaten with fticks on a wooden rack, to 
drive out the coarler duft and filth ; and 
then picked clean with the hands, It ¡s 


—tben grealed with oil of olives, and the 
Jorigelt wool combed with large combs, ' 


heated in a little furnace for that purpofes 
to clear it from the oil, it is put into a 


veflel of hot foap-water, whence being 


taken out, wrung, and dried, 1tisfpun on 
the wheel. ¡As tothe hortes woo), intend» 


= 
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ed for the woof, ¡tis only carded on the 
knee with fmall fine cards, and then 
fpun on the wheel, without being [coure 
ed ofits oil : and here itis to be obferys 
ed, thatthe thread for the warp is always 
to be fpun finer, and much better twifted, 
than that of the woof. 
The wool both for the warp and woof 
being, fpun, and the thread reeled into 
ans; thatof the woof is put on fpools, 
fit for the cavity of the huttle; and that 


«for tbe warp is wound on a kind of 


wooden bobbins, to fit it for warping; 
and when warped, it is (tiffened with a 
fize, ufually made of the (hreds of parch- 


_ment¿ and, when dried, put into' the 


loom, and mounted fo as to be raifed by 
four treddles, placed under the loom, 
which the workman makes to act tranfa 
verfely, equally, and alternately, one af- 
ter another, with his feet; and as the 
threads are railed, throws the fhuttle, 
See the article WEAVING, : 

The ferge, on «being taken, from the 
loom, is carried to the fuller, who fulls 
or [cours 1t, in the trough of his mill, 
with fullers-earth: and after the fick 
fulling, the knots, ends, firaws, Ue. 
fticking out on either fide of the furface, 
are taken off with a kind of plyets or iron- 
pincers, after which 1t 18 returned into 
the fulling-trough, where it is worked 
with warm water, 10 which foap has been 
diffolved; when quite cleared, it is tas 
ken out, the knots are again pulled off; 


1€18 then put on the tenter to dry, tak- 
- Ing care, as falt as it dries, to ftretch it 


out both in length and breadtb, till it be 
brought to 1ts juft dimenfions y then be- 
ing taken off the tenter, 1t is dyed, fhorn, 
and prelled.. | 


SERGEANT, or SERJEANT af law, or 


of the coif, 15 the highelt degree taken at 
the common law, as that of doctor is 
of the civil law; and as thele are fup- 
poled to be moft learned and experienced 
in the praétice of the courts, there is one 
court appointed for them to plead in by 


themfelves, which is he common-pleas, 


where the common law of England is 
molt (trictly oblerved: but they are not 
reltrained From pleading in any other 
court, where the judges, who cannot 
have that honour till they have taken 
the degree of lergeant at law, call them 
brothers. 
Thefe ferjeants are created by the King's 

writ, commanding them to take upon 
them that degree therein aligned, under : 
a great penalty : and one or more of se 


La 
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is Riled the king's fergeant, whio 1s chofen 
out of the relt to plead for him in all 
caufes, more efpecially thofe of treafon, 
De. | 
SERGEANT alt arias, or nace, an ofhcer 
-—appointed tó attend the perfon of the 
king, to arreft traitors, añd fuch. perlons 
of quality as offend; and to attend the 
lord liigh fteward when ftting in judg- 
ment on a traitor. 

"The number of thele officers is by ftatute 
limited to that. of thirty : there are now 
elght aticourt, who are created with great 
ceremony 3 for theperfon kneeling before 
the king, bis majelty lays the rmace on 
his right fhoulder, and fays, ** rife up, 
fergeant of arms, and elquire, for ever.” 
They attend in the prelence-chamber 
where the band of gentlemen-penfioners 
walt; and receiving the king at the door, 
they carry the maces before him, when 

he goes to chapel, or the houfe of lords, 
There are four other fergeants at arms 
created in the fame manner; one. of 
whom attends the lord chancellor; a fe- 
cond, the lord treafurerz a third, the 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons; and 
a fourth, the lord-mayor of London, on 
folemn occañions. There is alío an in- 
ferior kind of fergeants at mace, who 
attend the mayor, or other head ofhicer 
of corporations. i 

SERGEANT, Or SERJEANT, In war, ls an 
inferior officer in a company of foot, or 
troop of dragoons, armed with an halbard, 
and appointed to fee difcipline obferved, 
to teach the foldiers the exercile of their 
arms, and to order, (traiten, and form 
ranks, files, Ec. 

SERGEANTY, or SERJEANTY, in law, 
is taken fora fervice that cannot be due 


from a tenant to any other lord belides . 


the kmp. 


This is divided into grand and petit fer- 


<geanty. Grand fergeanty 1s where a 


perfon holds lands of the king, by fuch 


lervice as he ought to perform in perfon, 
as to afhít at his coronation, bear his 
¿banner or fpear, Ec, Petit fergeanty is 
en a man holds lands of the king, on 
account of his paying him annually lome 
mall thing towards his wars, as a Íword, 
- dagger, e. 
The honorary fervices of grand ferjeanty 







1till continue, notwithítanding the Ítatute. 
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SERICUM, stLk, in natural hiftory, See 
the article SILK. PEE 
Sericum is alío a name given to the flow- 


VoL. IV, ' 


ers of zink, on account of their fibrefa 
texture. See the article ZiNk. 


SERIES, in general, denotes a continued 


fucceflion of, things in the fame order, 
and having the fame relation or con- 


neétion with each other: in this fen(e 


we fay, a leries of empérors, “kings, 
bifhops; Ue, uN - 
Io natural hillory; a: feries is ufed for 
an order or fubdivilion of fomé clafe of 
natural bodiés ; comprehending all fuch 
as are diftinguifhed from the other bodtes 
of that clals; by certain characters, which 
they polleís in common, and which the 
relt of the bodies of that claís have ñot. 
See CLASS, ORDER, GENUS5, Ec, 


SERIES, in mathematics, is a number of 


terms, whether of numbers or quantities, 
increaling or decreafing in a given pro- 
portion ; the doétrine of which has al- 
ready been given under the article 
'PROGRESSION., 


Infinite SERIES, is a feries confifting of an 


infinite number of terms, that is; to the 
end of which it is impoffible: ever to 
come; fo that let the feries be carried on 
to any affignable length, or number of 
terms, Itcan be carried yet farther, with- 
ocutend or limitation. : 

A number actually infinite (that is, all 
whofe untts can be actually alfigned, and 
yet is without limits) 1s a plain contra- 
diétion to all our ideas about numbers; 
for whatever number we can conceive, 
or have any proper idea of, is always 
determinate and finite; fo that a greater 
after it may be afíigned, and a greater 
after this; and fo on, without a pofli- 
bility of ever coming to an end of the 
addition or encreafe of numbers, afñign- 
able; “which inexhauftibility, or endlels 
progreffion in the nature of numbers, is 
all we can diftinétly underítand by the 
infinity of number; and therefore to lay 
that the number of any things is infinite, 
is not faying, that we comprehend their 
number, but indeed the contrary; the 
only thing pofitive in this propofition 
being this; that the number of thele 


things is greater than any number which 


we can actually conceive and. aflign. 
But then, whether in things that do 
really exilt, ¡tocan be truly faid, that 
their number is greater than any afign- 
able number; or, which is the fame 
thing, that in the numeration of theit 
units one alter another, it 15 impoffible 
ever come to an end; this is a queltion 
about which there are different opinions, 
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with which we have no bufineís in this 
place; for all that we are concerned here 
to know, is this certain truth, that after 
one determinate number, we can con- 
ceive a greater,” and after this a greater, 
and lo on without end. And therefore, 
whether the number of any things that 
do or can really exilt all at once, can be 
fuch that lt exceeds any determinable 
number, or not, this 1s true, that of 
¿things which extlk, or are produced fuc- 
ceffively one after another, the number 
may be greater «than any aflignable 
one; becauíe though the number of 
things thus produced, that does actually 
exiltat any time, is fipite, yet 1t may be 
increafod without end. And thisis the 
diltinét and rue notion of the infinity of 
a feries; thatis, of the infinity of the 
number of its terms, as It is exprelled in 
the definition. 
Bence itis plain, that we cannot apply. to 
an infinite feries the common notion of 
a fum, vwiz. a collection of feveral par- 
teular numbers that are joined and added 
together one after another, for this (up- 
¿¿poles that thefe particulars are allknown 
and determined; whereas the terms of 
- an infinite [eries cannot be all feparately 
—affigned, there being no end An the nu- 
meration of its parts, and therefore 1t 
can have no fum in fenle. Butagain; if 
we confider that the idea of an infintte 
feries confilts of two parts, viz., the idea 


b 


of fomething pofitive and determined, 1n 


lo far as we conceive the feries to be 
'aétually carried on; and the idea of an 
inexhauftible remainder (till behind, or 
an endleís addition of terms that can be 
made to itoue after another 5 which 1s 
as different from the idea of a finite leries 
as two things can be: hence we may 
conceive lt as a whole of 1ts own kind, 


which therefore may be faid to have a. 


total value whether that be determinable 
or not. 
this value is fnite or limited 5 thats, a 
number is afMignable beyond which the 
fum of no affignable number of terms of 
the feries can ever reach, nor indeediever 
be equal to it; yet it may approach to 1t 
in fuch a manner, as to want lels than 
any allignable difference; and “this we 
may call the value or fum of the: feries ; 
not as being a number fqund by the 
common method of addition, butas be- 


ing fuch a limitation of the value ot the : 


feries, taken in all its infinite.capacity, 
that if it were poffible to add them al) 
6 | 


Now in [ome infinite. feries 
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one after-another, the fum would be 


equal to this number. 


Again, in other, feries the value has no 
limitation 3 and we may expreís this, by 
faying, the fum ofthe feries is infinitely 
great; which indeed fignifies no more 
than that 1t has no determinate. and 
affignable value; and, that the feries — 
may be carried fuch a length as its fum, 
fo far, fhall be greater than any given 
number. - In fhort, in the firit cafe we 


afhirm there :1s a (um, yet-not-a fum 


taken in the common fenfe3-n:the other 


- cale we plainly deny a déterminate fum 


in any (enfe. 


Theorem 1. In an infinite feries of 


«numbers, increaling by an equal diffe- 


rence or ratio (that: is, an arithmetical or 
seometrical encreafine progreflion) from 


A glven number, a term may be found 


greater than any affignable number. 


¿Hence, ¡£theferies encreale by diferentes 


that continually encreafe, or by ratios 
that. continually encrea/e, comparing 
each term to the preceding, it. is mani- 
felt that the fame thing muft be true, as 
if the differences «or ratios. coñtinued 
equal. a IN 
Theorem 1. Ina feries deoreafing in 
infinitum in a given ratio, we can find 


a term efs than any aMgnable fraétion, 


Hence, 1f the terms decreale, fo as the 
ratios of each term to the preceding do 


alío continually decreafe, then the fame 


thing 1s alío true, as when thiey continue 
equal, de] | 

Theor. 111. The fum of an infinite feries 
of numbers al equal, or encreafing con- 
tinually, by whatever differences or ra- 


«tios, is infinitely- great; that-is, fucha 


fertes has nodeterminate fum, but grows 
lo as to exceed any aienable number. 

Demoníf, 1, 1f the terms are all equal, 
as A: A: A, Ue. then the fum of any 
finite number of them is the produét of 
Al by that number, as Al 73 but the great- 
er 4215, the greater 1s Arz and wecan 


“takes greaterthanany afignabie number, 


therefore A. will*be dll «greater 
any afignable number, O 






+ 


Secondly, :.fuppofe the feries: enc eq 
continually, (whether it do fo infinitely 


or limitedly) then its fum- mulk bein-= 


finitely great, becaule it would: be fo if 
the terms continued. all.cqual, and'there- 
Fore will be more fo, fince they encreale. 
But if we fuppole the feries encreales in- 
finitely, either by equal ratios or differ- 


J'ences, or by increang differenees or 


ratios 


S ER 


ratios of each term to the preceding 5 


then the reafon of the fums bemg in- -- 


finite will appear from the firlt theorem; 


for in fuch a feries, a term can be found ' 


greater than any affignable number, and 
much more therefore the fum of that and 
all the preceding, | 

Theor. IV. The fum of an infipite 
feries of numbers decreafing in the fame 
ratio is a finite number; equal to the 
quote arifing from the divifion of the 
produét cof the ratio and firít term, by 
the ratio leís by unity; that 15, the fum 
of an affignable number of terms of the 
feries can ever be equal to that quote; 
and yet no number lefs than it, is equal 
to the value of the feries, or to what we 
can actually determine in ¡tz lo that we 
can carry the feries fo far, that the lum 
hall want of this quote lefs than any 
afienable difference. SE 

Demonf. To whatever affigned number 
of terms the feries 1s carried, it 1s lo far 
finitez and if the greatelt term 18 /, the 
leaft A, and the ratio r, then the fum 
ri 


Aiiia* ' 
. See Geo, PROGRESSION. 
1 Z 





158 = 
Now, in a decreafing feries from /, the more 
terms we actually raife, the lalt of them, 
A becomes the lefler, and the lefler A'be, 
rIi—A is the greater, and fo alfo is 


A. butr1—A being ftill Jefs than 


pr A: l 
rl, ee is (till lefs than £ . 


rr — I P— 








that is, the lum of any afignable number 


of terms of the [eries is [till lels than the 

; . E A ] : 

quote mentioned, which is, and this 
r—1 


is the firft part of the theorem. 
Again: The leries may be aétually con- 


Po bm 


hall want of 





tinued fo far, that 
rl Pd 

—— lefs than any afignable difference 3 

r—1 


for, as the feries goes on, A becomes 
leís and lefs in a certain ratio, and fo 
the feries may be aétually continued till 
A becomes lefs than any alffignable 
number, (by  Theorem. 1.) now 








ri SATA, A 
a m> and ¿19 dels 
than Aj therefore let any number 


afigned be called N, we can carry the 
feries lo far till the laft term A be lefs 
rI—A 
than N; and becaule — 
jo rl 





wants of 
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A the difference e , which 1s lefs 
r— 1 F—i 


than A, which is alío leís than N, there- 





- fore the fecond part of the theoremis : 


td 
alío true, and —— is the true value of 


the leries. 
rl 


Scholium,: The fenfe ín which - is 





F—1 

called the fum of the feries, has been fuf 
ficiently explained; to «which, however, 
we hall add. this ; that whatever con»- 
fequences follow from the fuppolition of - 





being the true and adequate value 
—= ] E 


of the (eries taken in all its infinite ca- 
pacity, as 1f the whole were actually 
determined and added together, can 
never be the eccalion of any afignable 
error 1n any operation or demonftration 
where 1t is uled in that fenfe 3 becauíe if 


Jt is laid that it exceeds that: adequate 


value, yetit is demonftrated that this ex- 
cels mult be lefs than any alfignable dif- 
ference, which is 1n effeét no difference, 
and fo the confequent error will be 1n 
effeét ño error : for if any error can hap= 


LON ra 
pen from A being greater than 1t 
| Pi; : 


ought to be, to reprefent the complete 
value of the infinite feries, that error de= 


ri 
pends upon the excels of —— over that 
| : AA 


complete. value; but this excefs being 

unalgnable, that confequent error mult 

be lo too; becaule (till the lefs the exceis 

js, the leís will the error.bethat depends 

upon it. And for this reafoa we may 
. 





joftly enough look upon as exprel. 


fing the adequate value of: the Infinite 


-feriés. - But we are farther latished ofthe 


realonableneís of this, by fnding in fact, 
thata fintte quantity does «ctually con. 
vert into an infinite feries, which hap- 


pens in the cafe of infinite decimals, 


For example, 2.6666, Sc. which 
- - : E 6. 
is plainly a geometrical feries from — in 


the continual ratio of to to 1; for it is 





CEN 
—= += + , Ec. 
10 100 1000 10000 


And reverlely; 1£ we take this feries, 
and find jts Íum by thg preceding the- 
orem, itcomes to the lame 3; for /= 

16Z%2 6 


7 
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— 1:10, therefore +1=—= 6; and 
10 10 
rob 
Pig; whence —-=-===, 
1 901:3 
We have added here a table of all the 
varieties of determined problems of infi- 


nite, decreafing, geometrical progreflions, 





¡Given |Sought 
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which all depend upon thefe three thin 85) 
iz, the greatelt term Z, the ratio 1, and 
the fum S;3 by any two of which the 
remaining one may be found; to which 
we have added fome other problems, 
wherein S —L 1s confidered as a thing 
diftinét by itífelf, that is, without con- 
fidering Sand L feparately. A 


Solutions 
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Theorem'V. In the arithmetic progrefflion 
1,2, 3, 4, Ge, the lum 1s to the pro- 
dugt of the lat term, by the number of. 
terms, that 1s, to the [quare of the Jalt 
term ina ratio always greater than.1:2, 


but approaching infinitely near it. Butif - 


the arithmetical (feriesbegins with o, thus, 
D, 1, 2, 3, 4, Ue. then the fum is to the 
produét of the laft term, by the number 
of terms, exactly ln every ftep as 1 to 2. 
'Theorem VI. Take the natoral pro- 
greffion beginning with o, thus, o, 1, 2, 
3, Fe. and take the [quares of any the 
like powers of the former (eries; as the 
fquares, 0, 1, 4, 9, Uc. or cubes, o, E, 
8,27; and then again take the fum of 
the leries of powers to any number: of 
terms, and al/o multiply the lalt of the 
terms fummed by the number of terms, 
(reckoning always o for the firft term ;) 
the ratio of that (um, to that produét is 

1 





more than-——(2 being the index of the 


A 1 
powers) that is, in the feries of fquares 
jt is more than 4; in the cubes more 
than E; and [lo on : but the feries going 
on in infinitum, we may fake In more 
and more terms without eénd into the 
fhm3 and the more we take, the ratio 


of the fum to the produét mentioned 
grows lefs and lefs ; yet fo as it never can 
1 


NX 1I 
infinitely near to it, or within lefs than 
any affienable difference. 

SERIPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 

- Jyngenefia-polygamia-neceflaria clals of 
plants; the calyx Is a double perian- 
thium, each of which confilts of five 

leaves: the exterior leaves are roundiih 
and imbricated; the interior ones are 
ereét, acuminated, oval-Mhaped, mem- 
branaceous, and very fmooth: the co- 
rolla isa fingle funnel-/haped leaf, fhort- 
er than the inner cup: there is ¡no peri- 
carpiumy the feed, which is fingle and' 
oblong, 1s lodged in the cup. 

SEROSITY, in medicine, denotes an oyer- 
ahundance of ferum, See the articles 
SERUM and BLOOD. 

SERPA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 

— vince of Alentejo, fituated on the ealt- 
fide of the river Guadiana, in weft longi- 
tude 2% 20”, north latitude 37% 45. 

SERPENS, in altronomy, a conftellation of 
the noribern hemifphere; confíting of 
feventeen ftars, according toPtolemy ; of 
nineteen, according to Tycho; and of 
O hity> 





actually be equal to but approaches 


a 


SER 
fifty-nine, in the britannic Catalolgue, 
SERPENT, /erpens, in zoology, a general 
term for all amphibious animals witbout 
Jegs, See the article ÁAMPHIBIOUS. 
Vr. Ray defines lerpents to be creatures 
breathing by means of lunes; having 
only one ventricle in the heart, having no 
feet, and having a long body, covered 
with fcales, To which he adds, that in 
cold feafons they can bear hunger addon 
time. The greater part of the [erpent 
elaís are poifonous, and dangerous in 
their bite, leaving a milchievous liquor 
in the wound made by. their tooth, which 
o mixing by this means immediately with 
the blood, is of fatal confequence ; though 
the whole creature may be eaten with 
fafety, or even the poifonous liquor, 
which does this mifchief in the wound, 
talted without hurt. 
—Notwitbítanding that ferpents refpire by 
means of lungs, they do not take in and 
difcharge their breath by fuch fhort in- 
tervals as other animals, but what they 
have once infpired will lerve them a long 
time 5 for as they' are ofa cold nature, 
and their naturally neceflary vital warmth 
very Ímall, they do not require fuch an 
eternally renewed fupply of that pabu- 
lum of vital heat, as thole which have 
more of ¡tz and as with us they lie half 
the year torpid, and half dead, their vital 
warmth at that time, like fire [mothered 
under afhes, barely exifts, and needs per- 
baps no more air than what the creature 
took in at one infpiration, before ¡ts lay- 
ing itfelf down for the feafon, which 
ferves it till the life-renewing Ípring re- 
turna, ] 
Serpents, according to Mr. Ray, may 
be divided into the poilonous and the 
harmleís 5 the firft having long dentes 
-exerti, with poifonous liquors contained 
at their bottom, which on biting they 
difcharge into the wound; thé others 
wanting thefe teeth, and this poifon. 


They may alío be divided, in regard to . 


their generation, into the oviparous and 
viviparous; but this is a lefs firmly 
founded diltinétion than may be fuppoled, 
fince all ferpents are truly and properly 
produced of eggs; and the only differ- 
ence is, that fome depoht their eggs in 
 dung-hills, and the like places, to be 
hatched by accidental heat; while others 
retain thole eggs to be hatched in their 
own: bodies, and [o bring forth living 
young ones. Of the firit kind is the 
common Ínake, of the latter the viper. 
Fhis ferics oFapimals comprehends (eye. 
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SER: 
ral diftinét genera y astthe amphiíbena, 
anguis, coluber, cenchris, and crotálo- 
phorus. See the articles AMPHISBIENA, 
ANGUIS, Ue. 

Sea-SERPENT, ferpens marinus, in ichthg- 
ology, a name given to'leveral (pecies of . 
murzna, See'the article MURENA, 

SERPENT'S-TONGUES, a name by which 

fome call the gloflopetre. See the articie 
GLOSSOPETRA. 

SERPENTARIA, SNAKE-ROOT, in bo- 
tania and pharmacy, the name of a fpe» 
cies of ariltolochia, or birthwort, with 
auriculated leaves, See BIRTHWORT. 
The virginian [nake-root obtained ite 
name, as be'ng accounted a fpecificacainít 
venomous bites: but whatever truth there 
may be in that, 1t 15 undoubtedly an 
excellent diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexi- 
“pharmic medicine, and, con/equently, 

good in inflammatory and malignant fe-. 
vers: itis allo a powerful antifeptic, 
and its dofe 15 from four to ten or fifteen 
grains, In powder. | . 

SERPENTARIUS, in altronomy, a con- 
ftellation of the northern hemifphere; 
confilting, according to different authors, 
of 25, 29, Oreven 69 Ítars, 

SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any 
thing that relembles a ferpent: hence, 
the worm or pipe of a (till, twilted in a 
fpiral manner, is termed a ferpentine 
worm. | 

SERPENTINE COLUMN, See COLUMN. 

SERPENTINE MARBLE, opbites, a fpecies 
of marble, fo called from its being varie- 
gated with (treaks and fpots like the (kin 
ofa ferpent, See MARBLE, | 

SERPENTINE VERSES, fuch as begin and 
end with the fame words. 

SERPIGO, in medicine, a (pecies of herpes. 
See the article HERPES, ca 

SERRATED, in general, fomething in- 
dented, or notched, in the manner of a 
faw 3 a term much uled in the delcrip- 
tion of the leaves of plants, which are 
faid to be duplicately (estado when the 
edges of the large ferratures are again 
ferrated with leller indentings of the 
lame kind, 


SERRATULA, saw-WoRT, in botany, 


a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia- 
zequalis clals of plants, the compound 
flower of which 1s tubulofe and uniform; 
and the partial ones are monopetalons, 
infundibuliform, and quinquifid at the 
limb : the ftamina are TS hort ca- 
pillary filaments: the feeds are folitars, 
crowned with down, and contained in 


the cup» SERPA | 


SER 


vince of Alentejo, welt long. 3% 20', 
—northlat. 37%.44. 7 : 


—SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given 


to feveral mulícles from their relemblance 
“to alaw: as, 1. The ferratus major an- 
ticus, which aries by dentated orígins 
from the ix lower true ribs, and from 
one, or lometimes two, of the upper fpu- 
rious'omes. 2. The ferratus minor an- 
ticus, called alío the peétoralis minor, 


which arifes fcom the fecond, third, and 


fourth true ribs, continues lts cour/e un- 


der the peétoralis magnus, and is Inferted 


into the caracoide proceís of the fcapula: 
thele two ferves to move the fceapula for- 
ward and downward, and many ana- 
tomical writers have referred them to the 
number of the elevators of the.ribs. 3. 
The ferratus pofticus fuperior, which 
arifes with a thin and broad tendon, from 
the two lower vertebre of the neck, and 
the two upper ones of the back; and 
terminates in the fecond, third, and fourth 
ribs. 4, The ferratus polticus Infertor, 
which arifes with a broad tendon from the 
three lower vertebree of the back, and 
- the two upper ones of the loíns 3 it ter- 
minates in the fourinferior fpurious ribs, 
and furrounds the extenfors of the back, 
in the manner of a vagina, to prevent 


their fibres from feparating one from ano-- 


ther, as they might otherwife do Jn vio- 
lent motions: theíe two laft contribute 
to refpiration.. | 

SERTULARIA, in botany, a genus of 
- the cryptogamia-lithophytorum- of Lin- 
nzcus, and the fame with the coralline of 
Tournefort. See CORALLINE. 

SERVANT, a term of relation fignifying 
a períon who owes and pays a limited 


-obedience for a certain time, to another. 


in quality of mafter. 


If any fervant, who is hired for a year, 


depart before the end of his term, with- 
out realonable caufe, to be allowed by a 
juítice of the peace; or after the term is 
expired, without giving a quarter's warn- 
ing, heis liable to be committed to pri- 
fon by two juítices, till he gives [ecurity 
to ferve out the time; or he may by one 
jultice be fent to the houfe of correétion, 
ibere to be punifhed as a diforderly per- 
fon, 7 Jac. 1. c.4. Onthe other hand, 
2 maller cannot put away his fervant 
before the end of the term he was hired 
for, without fome realonable cauíe al- 
lowed by a juítice of the peace; nor 
after the expiration of the term with- 
out a quarteris warning given, on pain 
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- SERPA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 


F 


aflefíments, Te, 
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of forfeiting 405. Where a fervant that 
is hired for a year bappensto fall fol, 
fuch fervant ought not to be difcharsed, 
nor his wages abated on that account, 

Jt is held, that if one being a creditor 
fends his fervant for money, to whom it 
is paid,- this will be a good payment and 


| Lei though the fervant does not 


bring the money to his mafter. It has 
been adjudged, that where a fervant ulu- 
ally buys goods for his mafter vpon 

credit, and takes up things in bis name, 

thougb it be for his own ufe, the mafter 
is liable; nevertheleís 1t 15 not fo where 

the malter ufually gives him ready money, 

Where the maíter gives bis fervant 

money to buy goods for him, and he con-- 
verts the money to his own particular- 
ufe, and at the fame time buys them 

upon credit, the malter is anfwerable 

where fuch goods came into his own pol: 

feffion. ! 


SERVETISTS, a name given to the mo- 


-dern antitrinitarians, from their being 
luppofed to be the followers of Michael 
Servetus, who, in the year 1599, was 
burnt at Geneva, together with his books, 


SERVIA, a province of european Turky, 


bounded by the Save and the Danube, 
on the north; by Bulgaria, on the eaft; 
by Albania and Macedon, on the fouth ; 
and by Boínia and Dalmatia, on the 
velt, 


SERVICE, in law, is a duty which a 


tenant, on account of his fee, owes to 
his lord. q | 

There are many divifions of [ervices, as, 
1. Into períonal, where fomething is to 
be done by the tenant in perfon, as ho. 
mage and fealty. 2. Real, fuch as 
wards, marriages, e. 3. Accidental, 
including heriots, reliefs, and the like. 
a. Intire, where, on the alienation of 
any part of the lands by a tenant, the 
fervices become multiplied. 5. Frank- 
fervice, which was performed by free- 
men, who were not obliged to perform 
any bale fervice, but only to find a man 
and borfe to attend the lord into the 
army, or to court, 6, Knights fervice, 
by which lands were antiently held of. 
the king, on paying homage, fervice 1n 
war, Oc. 7. The rights and prero- 
gatives, which within certain manors 
belong to the lords thereof by the king's 
grants, fuch as the power of judicature 
in matters of property, and in felonies 
and murders; minting of money, afize 
of bread, beer, weights and meafures, 


SERVIT ES; 


SERVITES, areligious order in the church 
of Rome, founded about the «year 1233, 
by feven florentine merchants, who with 

«the approbation+of the bifhop of Florence 
renounced the world, and lived together 
ina religious community on mountSenar, 

two leagues from that city. Its pre- 
tended, that when they fir appeared in 
the black habit given them by the bifhop, 

the very children at the brealt cried out, 
fee the. fervants of the Virgin, and that 
this miracle determined them to take no 
other name but /ervites, :or fervants of 
the Virgin. - This order became very 
“numerous, 

There are alío nuns of this order, who 
hiave feveral monafteries in. Germany, 
Italy, ¡and Flanders, 

SERVITOR, «¡in the univerfity of Oxford, 
a fudent=who:attends on another for his 
maintenance and learning. 

SERVITORS of bills, fervants or mellengers 

of the mar/hal of the king's:bench, «fent 

with bills or writs, to fummon people to 
that court: thefe are now called tip- 
ftaves. 0 - 

SERVITUDE, the condition of a fervant, 
or rather lave, See the articles SERVANT 
and SLAVE, a PA 

SERUM, a thin, tranfparent, falGíh liquor, 
which: makes: a confiderable part in the 
mals of blood, See 4maly/isofithe BLOOD. 

“The fecum is 1n reality the fame with the 

lympha, «which:is carried :by the arteries 
through the feveral parts of the: body; 
whenceitreturns partly in:the veins, and 
partly 1n the lymphatic veflels, «See the 
article LY MPH, : 

Sweat and urine are nothing but ferum 
drained of their nutrittous parts, by re- 
peated circulations, and fecreted fromthe 
blood in the glands of the 1kim and kid- 
neys. ed | | 

SESAMOIDA 055A, in anatomy, feveral 
mall: bones: that lomewbat refemble the 
feed of the fefamum, whence their name. 
Their molt ufual fituation:is, 1. In the 
thumb or great toez in each of which 
we often find two of them, though not 


unfrequently only one, 2. One in the 


junéture of the metacarpus with the little 
finger; this is frequently lodged in the 
mulcle of that finger. 3, One frequently 
Jn each external condyle of the os femo- 
ris. One under the os cuboides of the 
taríus, in-the tendon of the peron=us 
poltius.  Thele are ufually found in 
adults, or in elderly people, - Sometimes, 
though more rarely, there is alío one in 
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the internal condyle of the os fernoris 5 
and fometimes there is one in the ex- 


termal furface of the os metacar l, 


which fuftains the fore=finger, lodged:in 


- the tendon of the adduétor mufcle of the 


index. Upon the whole, fays Beilter, 
there are very rarely found more than 
fixteen of. them 5 thofe anatomilts, there. 
fore, .err greatly, who place two at the 
articulation of. each finger and toe, 

The Íize. and. fhape oÉ thefe bones are 
various and irregular : they are cartila- 


ginous in young fubjects, but grow hard 


and bony by age. They ferve as a.kind 
of trochlez to the muícles, and increaíe 
their power, 


SESAMUM, the OILY GRAIN PLANT, in 
- botany, a genus of the didynamia-angi- 


ofpermia :clafs of- plants, the corolla 
whereof conbíts of a ringent petal; the 
tube is roundifh, and almott the length 
of the cup the faux is inflated, patent, 


and very large; the limb js quenquifid ;. 
- the fruit-confiíts of an oblong «quadra- 


gonal capíule, comprefled, :acuminated 
and quadrilocular ; the feeds are nume- 
rous and roundifh. ee, 


“The feeds of this plant, upon exprefñion Si 


yield a larger quantity of oil than almofk 


any other known vegetable ; among the 


Indians they are ufed as food. 


SESELT, DUTCH SAXIFRAGE, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia clas 


- Of plante, the general corólla of which: 


Is uniform 3 the fingle flowers are com- 


.pofed each of five inflexo-cordate and 


lightly unequal petals; the fruit is 
naked, oval, Ímall, friated, and fepa- 
rable into two parts ; thé leeds are two, 


oval, convex, and ftriated on one fide, 


and plane on the other. 


SESQUI, a latin particle, enifying a whole 


and a half, which joined with altera, 
terza, quarta, Sc, 15 much uled in the 


italian mufic to exprels a kind of ratios,- 
particularly feveral fpecies of triples, See 


the article TRIPLE, 

The“ ratio exprefled by fefqui is the 
fecond ratío of inequality, called alía 
fuper-particular ratio, and is when the 
greater term' contains the leís once, and 
fome certain part over, as 3: 2, where 
the firít term contains the fecond once, 
and unity over, whichis a quota part of 
2. Now if the part remaining be juít 
half the lels term, the ratio is called fef- 


qui-altera; ¡£ it be a third part of the - 


lefs term; as 4: 3, the ratio is called 
[efqui-terza, or tertiaz Jfa fourth, as 5: 4, 
. | : ¡ the 


Mo 
"Y 


BES 


the ratio is fefqui-quarta, and thus to in- 


finity, ftill adding to fefqui the ordinal. 


number of the lefs term. In Englifh we 
- fometimes fay, fefqui-alteral, fefqui-third, 
“fourth, ce. As to the kinds of triples 
.exprelfed by the particle fefqui, they are 
thefe, the greater perfect fefqui-alteral, 
fefqui-altera magiore, perfetta, which 1s a 
triple where thé breve is three minims, 
and that without having any point or 
dotannexed toit. The greaterimperfect 
fefqui-alteral, which is where the breve 
when pointed contains three minims, and 
that without any point, only two. The 
lefa perfeÉt fefqui-alteral, is where the 
femi-breve contains three minims, and 


that without any point, Thelefsimperfeét- 


fefqui-alteral is a triple where the femi- 
breve with 2 point contains three minims, 
and two without. According to Buon- 
tempi, one may likewife call the triples 
S and *2 fefqui-alterals. See the article 
PROPORTION. | | 
Sefqui-ottave is a kind of triple marked 
- Cé, called by the Italians soxupla di 
crome, where tliere are nine quavers in 


_ every bar, whereof eight are required in, 


common time. The double felqui-fourth, 
or fequi-quarta dupla, marked thus, 
C2, called by the Italians xonupla di fe- 
omiminime, 13 where there are nine crot- 
chets in a bar inftead of four, In com- 
mon time. Sefqui-terza, the triples £, and 
22, 4ays Buontempi, may be thus denomi= 
_nated. Sefqui-ditone is a concord refult. 
ing from the found of two ftrings whole 
vibrations in equal time are to each 
other as 5: 6.. See the article DITONE, 
VIBRATION, CHARACTER, Uc. 
SESQUI-ALTERAL PROPORTI1ON, in geo- 
metry. and arithmetic, is when any 
number or quantity contains another 


once and an half, and the number fo 


contained in the greater, is faid to be to 
itin fublequi-alteral proportion, See the 
article PROPORTION. E E 
SESQUI-DUPLICATE PROPORTION, 15 
—awhen of two terms the greater contains 
the lefs twice, with half another over. 
SESQUI-QUADRATE, an afpect or polition 
of the planets, when they are at the 
diftance of four figns and an. half, or 
135 degrees from each other; and fefqui- 
quintile is an afpeét of the planets when 
they are 108 degrees from each other. 
SESQUI-TERTIONAL PROPORTION, is 
when any number or quantity contains 
another once and one third, 
SESSA, a town of lialy, in the kingdom 
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tute. 


SES 
of Naples, and territory, of Lavoto; 
é ftvated a little weft of the Tuífcan lea, 
- twenty-four miles north of Naples, | 
SESSILE ROOTS, among botaniíts, fuch 
tuberous roots as adhere to the bale of 
the talk. Anda feffile leaf exprefes a 
leaf immediately fixed to the ftalk or 
root without any petiole, 
SESSION, fefío, in general, denotes each 
fitting or aflembly of a council, e. 
SESSION cf parliament, is the feafon or fpace 
from its meeting toits prorogation. See 
the article PARLIAMENT. 
Kirk-SEssIONS. See KIRK-SESSIONS, 
SESSION for aweigbts and meafures, is in 
London taken for a fitting of four julticea 
chofen from among the mayor, recorder, 
and aldermen, who hold a court in or. 
der to inquire into offences of perfong 
felling by falíe weights and meafures 
contrary to the [tatutes, and to punih 
thefame. 0 
SESSION, in law, denotes a fitling of juf. 
tices In court upon their commiflion ; as 
the felfions of oyer and terminer, the 
quarter feflions, otherwile called the 
general or open feffions of the peace, in ' 
oppofition to what is called a privy ff- 
fion, held upon fpecial occafions for (pee- 
dier difpatch of juítice. This general 
feffion of the peace 15 a court of record 
held before two or more juftices, one be- 
«Ing of the quorum, for the execution of 
the authority granted them by their com- 
miffion and particular flatutes, whereby 
they are authorized to hear and deter» 
mine trefpafles againít the public peace, 
Ec. and likewife divers offences by fta- 
This court-of fefhions 1s held four 
times a year in every county. See the 
article COourT, Ee. O 
SESTERCE, /effertius, a lilver coin in fue 
among the Romans. See COIN. 
Some authors make two kinds of felter- 
ces, the lels, called feltertius, in the maf- 
culine gender, and the great one, called 
feltertium, in tbe neuter, the latter con- 
taining a thouland ofthe other, See the 
article MONEY, | 
Others will bave any fuch diltinétion of 
great and little felterces unknown to the 
Romans; feltertius, lay they, was an 
adjeólive, and Ggnified as feffertizs; or two 
alles and an half, and when ufed plu- 
rally, as in quinquaginta feftertium, or 
JSelteria, 1£ was only by way of abbre- 
viation, and there was always underltood 
millia, or thoufands. 
Selterce, or feftertius, was alío uled by 
| the 


the ahtiento for a oa containing EW O 
wholes and an half oÉ another, as as 


was taken for any whole or integer. See 
the article As. 


SESTOS, a noted fortrefs of european 


SESTUPLO, momufc, 
SET, or PE Ts, a term vfed by the farmers 


Turky, fituated at the entrance of the 
Hellefpont or Dardanells, twenty-four 
miles fouth- wet of Gallipolt, 

See SEXTUPLE, 


and gardiners to exprels the youne plants 
of the white thorn and other fMhirubs, 


wit which they ole to raife thetr quick or 


¿quickfet-hedges. 


S+e lhe articles HEDGE 


and OFF- SETS, 


SET-BOL'FS, in a fhip. 
SETHIANS, 


£ee BoLT. 

in church-hiltory, chriftian 
heretics, fo called becaufe they paid divine 
worlhip to Seth, whom they looked 
upon to be Jefus Chrift the fon, of God, 
but who was made hy a third A 
and fubllituted in the room of the two 
families of Abel and Cain, which had 
heen- deltroyed by the deluge.  Thele 
heretics appeared 10 Egy pt in the fecond 


century, and as they were addiéled to all: | 
forts of debauchery, they did not want. SETTER, among farmers. 


for followers, and continued in Egypt 
above two hundred years. 


SETIMO, a town of Italy in the province 


SETON, 


of Pia fituated on the river Po, 
elebt miles nortl of Turn. 
in furgery, a few horfe.hairs, 


fmall threads, or large packthread drawn 


through. the Ícin, chiefly the neck, by 


means of a large -needle or probe, with a 
viéw to reltore or preferve health. 

There are chicfly three methods of per- 
forming this operation prachifed among 
furgeons. * The firít is by taking up the 
íKin in the lower part of the neck, and 
introducing a, needle armed with filk or 
thread through the (kin, which is to be 
left in the neck after the needle is re- 
moved; the wound is then drefled with 
fome digeltive ointment, and covered with 
a plafter perforated on each hide for the 
ligatore to país through; the ligature is 
to be Hhifted or drawn through the wound 
a little every day, and the matter 1s to 
be wiped off, by which means it will de- 


generate into ar ulcer with a double or1-- 


hice, makine a copious diícharge daily; 
and when one Jigature 15 become foul 
and unfit-for ufe, another may be intro- 
duced by fallening 1t to the. end of the 
old one. 
feton differs little from the former; only 


nitead of a large needle, a double-edged, 


fcalpel 15 made ufe of, by means of which 
VoL. 1V, 


The fecond way of making a. 


SETE, 10 geography, 
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a larger aperture 1s-made, and a gr 'eatef 


-quantity of matter is thereby difcharged. 


The third manner 15 by an infirument 
for the purpofe, whereby the fkin js 
pinched up, and afterwards perforated y 
with a fharp-pointed and red-hot iron, 
after which the ligatúre is introduceds 
We find by experience, that fetons are 
very ufeful in the hydrocepbalus, ca- 


«tarrhs, inflammations and other dilorders, 


particularly thofe of the eyes, asa gulfta 
lerena, cataraét, and incipient (uffuñon; 
to thole we may add intenfe headachs, 
with (tupidity, drowfineís, epilephes, and 
even an apoplexy ¡itfelf,. ] 
the fame wiih 


Cette. See thearticle CETTE, 


Serre, a vellel very common in the Me- 


two malts, 


diterranean, with one deck, and a very 
long and harp prow ; they carry loma 
fome three, without top- 
malts, Their yards and falls are ajl 
like the mifen; the leaft of them ere of 
ixty tons burden : they ferve to tranf= 
fport cannon and provilon for Mips of 
war, and the like, 

To fetter Ja 
to cut the dewlap of an ox of cow, and 
into the wound to put the root of the 
lielleboralter, whereby an ¡fue i 1s made 
for 1] humours to vent themielves; 


SETTING, in altronomy, the withdiawa 


- 


SETTING, In the fea language. 


ing ofa [tar or planet, orits inking be- 
low the horizon. Altronomers and poets 
make three different kinds of fetting of 
the ltars, viz. the colmical, acronychal, 

and hélicaló' See the articles: “CosMicat ne 
ACRONYCHAL, HELICAL,and RISING. 
To fet 
the land or the fun, by the compaís, 1s to 
oblerve how the land bears on any point 
of the compaís, or on what point of the 
compas the fun is. Allo when two 
ihips fail in fight of one another, to 
mark. on what point the chaled bears, 15 
termed letting the chale by the compaís; 


¡SETTING, among Íportímen, a term ufed 


to expreís the manner of taking par- 
tridses by means -of a dog peculiarly 
trained to that purpole. 
The fettine-doz generally vfed is a long 
land- (paniel, taught by nature. to hunt 
psrtridges more han any other game, 
and in his untsugbt fate running over 
the fields in fearch of themy but being 
taught, the creature Is. lo fach ex- 
cellent command, that be well, im. the 
midít of his highe(t career, attend the 
leafthem from bis mafter, and ftands (bi)l 
to look in-his fice and to take his oc- 
1 ÁA | derg 


SS. Eev 
ders by the flíghtet Gonals; and when 
he is lo near his game that it is almolt 


3n his mouth, he will ftand* ftock- (till, 


or lye down-on his belly, till his mafter 
arrives, and he receives his direétions. 


The letting-dog being taken to the haunt 


of the partridges, is to be calt off, and 
fent to range; hut he mult be made to 
keep near the [portíman, and not to run 
wildly on, but to beat all the ground re- 
sularly. —Ifin the dog*s ranging he (tops 
ona fudden, the fportíman is to make 
up to him, and as there is certaimly 


game before him, he mult be ordered to 


adyances if he refules this. and looks 
back and fhikes bis tail, it isa lignal 
that they are clofe before him, and the 
fportíman 1s then to teke a circumfe- 
rence, and look carefully before the dog's 
nófe, to [ee where they are, and how 


they diez then going up and ftaking 


down one end of the net, he is to com- 
mand the dog to lie (till, and to draw the 


net gently over the birds, then making - 


im witha noife, he 15 to Tpring them, 
and they will be entangled and taken, 
as they rife, | 


=SETTLE, a market-town in the welt 


riding ot Yorkíhire, fituated forty-five- 


miles welt of York, : 


SEVENOAK, a market-town of Kent, 


fourteen miles welk ot WMaidítone. 


SEVENTH, feptima, 19 mulic, an interval 


“ 


called by the Greeks heptachordon,where- 
of there are four kinds; firk, the defec- 
tive feventh, conliíting of threc tones and 
three greater femitones ; the fecond, call- 
ed by Zarlin and the Italians demidito- 


no con diapente, or [ettimo minore, 1s' 


compoled diatonically «of feven degrees 
and (ix intervals, four whereof are tones, 
and the relt greater lemi- tones, and chro- 
matically of ten femi-tones, fix whereof 


are greater, aod four lefs; it takes ¡ts form 


from the ratio quadriparziente quinto, as 
9:5. Thethird, called by the Italians 
11 ditono con diapente, ot lettimo. mag- 


-giore, is compofed diatonically of feven 


degrees, like the former, and fix inter- 
vals, five whereof are tones and a major 
lemi-tone, fothatonly a major femi-tone 
is wanting to make up the oélave, and 
chromatically of twelve femi-tones, fx 
ereater and fix lefs. Tttakes 1ts form 
from the ratio of 15:38, The fourth is 
redundant, and compofed of five tones, 
a preater femi-tone and a lels, fo that it 
wants only a comma of an octave, that 
15, fo much as to make ¡ts fecond femi- 
tone greater, called pentatonon. Hence 
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SERV 
many confound it with the oftave, main. 


taining with good reafon, that only the 
three firlt fevenths can be of any ule, 


SEVER, a town of France, in the pro. 


vince of Galcony, fituated on the river 
Adour, thirty-eight miles north-ealt of 
Bayonne. 


SEVERAL, a term much ufed in law » 


thus feveral action, fgnifies an action 
wherein two or more ar* feverally charg. 
ed. See the article ACTION, , 
Several covenant, that entered into by 
two or more perfons feverally, Any fuch 
covenant, though contained in one deed 
or writing, is deemed as feveral deeds 
wrote on the lame piece of paper or 
parchiment. See COVENANT. 

Several inheritance, is when an inheri- 
tance is conveyed [o as to deftend to two 
perfons feverally by moieties, E'c. See 
the article INHERITANCE. 

Several tall, fignifñies that eltate or land 
which is intailed feverally on two; as 
where lands are given to two men and 
their wives, and to the heirs of their 
bodies to be-lawfully begotten, in which 
cafe the donees hold jomtly for their two 
lives, and at the fame time have a feve- 
ral or feparate inheritance: for the ¡fue 
of the one fhall have his moiety in tail, 
and the ¡fue of the other his. See “TAIL. 
Several tenancy, 1s a plea or exception to 
a writ which 1s taken out againít two 
perfons as joint-tenants, who in faét are 
feveral, 


SEVERANCE, in law, the fingling or (e- 


parating of two ór more joined in one 
writ, According to Hale there are two 
kinds of [everances; one where a plaintiff 
will not appear, and the other where 
feveral plaintifís appear, but fome of them 
will not proceed in the fuit. Severance 
1s allowed as well in realas in perfonal 
aétions. There is a feverance of the 
tenants in afife, which is where one or 


two difleifes appear upon the writ, and 


not the other. There is allo feverance 
in debt, as where two or more executors 
are plamtifts in a fuit, and one of them. 
refules to prolecute, —Likewile if in a 
writ of error there are leveral plaintiffs, 
and the one only affigns errors, or in cale 
the other releafe the lame, this will not 


- be good without fummoning and fever- 
Ing the relt. Where there isa feyerance 


of joint tenants, in fuch cafe the prole- 
cution of the fuit is levered, but not the 
eltate in the Jands, Ec. Andupon [ving 
out a writ of fummons and feverance, if 
the party does not come in thercon, E 

etico 
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other fall have judgment ad profiquen- 

a Jolie, to prolecute alone, which may 

be done in the court of King's bench by 
giving a rule, de. 

SEVERANCE of cora, lignes the cutting 
and carrying the lame of the ground; 
and fometimes it is taken for the fetting 
out the tithe from the relt of the corn. 
SEVERINO Sr. a city of Naples, in the 
prONAnO of Calabria, fituated ealft long. 
17? gol , north Jat, 39% 136. This is 


alíothe name of a town Jn the pope's ter-- 
ritories and marquiíate of Ancona, fitu- 


ated twenty miles fouth-ealt of Loretro. 

SEVERN, a river of South-Britain, which 
rifing in Montgomery(/hire, runs ealt till 
itenters Shropíhire; and having palled 
by Shrewibury turns fouth, and dilchar- 
ges 1tíelf into he Briltol channel: 2) 

SEVIERO, a town of Italy, inthe King- 
dom of Naples, and territory of Capiti- 
nat; htuated in ealt long. 16% 12, north 

lat. 41% 32%. 

—SEVILLE, a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Andalufía, Íituated on the 
river ls in welt long. 67, 
north lat. 37? 

SEVOLD, or OLD: a town of Li- 
vonia, fituated thirty miles north-ealt of 
Riga, 

SEVUM, or SEBUM, SÚET, in anatomy, 
See the article SurT, 

SEWER, in the houfhold, an officer who 

comes in before the meat of a king or 


nobleman, to place and range it on the 


table. 

SeweRr is alío a paffage or gutter made 
to carry water into the lea or a river, 
whereby to prelerve: the land, e. on 


inundations and other annoyances. The, 


bulineís of the commillioners. of lewers, 
or their office in parcicular, is to repair 
fea-banks and walls, furvey rivers, pub- 
lic ftreams, ditches, Ec. and to make 
orders for that puipole, 
COMMISSION. 


Thele commilioners have likewile au-. 


thority to make enquixy of all nulances 
or offences committed by the ltopping of 
rivers, ereétins mills, not. repairing 
banks, bridges, éfc. and to tax perfons 
chargeable For the amending of defaults 
that tend to the obítruétion or bindrance 
ol the free palfage of the water through 
its antient courles. They may not only 
make a rate and aflelfíment for repairs, 


but allo may decree lands to be fold, in. 


order ta levy charges alffefTed, upon non- 
payment thereof, fc. Butthe decrees 
of the comumilitoners are to be certificd 


a 
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See the article 


Si BR 
into chancery, and have the King's alfent 
to be binding, and their proceedings are 
fubjeét to the jurifdiétion of the king's-. 
bench. In the making of a rate or 
tax, the commiffioners are to allels every 
OWNEr or polfeflor. of lands in danger of 
receiving, any damage by-the waters, 
equally according to the quality of their 
lands, rents, and numbers of acres, and 
their relpeótive portions and profits, 
wbhether.it be of palture, fifhing, Sc, 
And where no perfons or lands can be 
known that are liable to make repalrs of 
banks and lewers, then the commiflion- 
ers are to rate. the whole level. The 
3. Jac. L. ordaíns that all ditches, banks, 
Pones and water-houles, within two 
miles of London, adjoining to, and fall- 
Ing into the Thames, fhall be fubjeét to 
the commiffioners of fewers, Alío the 
lord mayor, c. may appoint perlons in 
that cale-to have the power of commil- 
fioners of lewers. Perlons breaking down 
fca-banks, vlhereby lands are damaged, 
are adjudged to be guilty of felony 3 
and removing piles, Ue, forfeit twenty 
pounds, by 6 and zo Geo, Il. c. 32. 
SEX, fexus, fometbing in the body which 
dife suilhes male from female, 
SEXAGENARY, fomething relating to 
the number lixtys thus lexagenary or 
fexavelimal arithmetic, is a method of 
computatior proceeding by 6 fixties; fuch. 
is that ufed in the divilion of a degree 
into Gxty minutes, of the minule into 
fxty. ICaona: of the fecond into xty. 
thirds, Ec. Alío fexagenary tables are 
tables of proportional parts, hewing the 
produét of two [exagenaries that ate to 
be multiplied, or the. quotient o! the two 
that are to be divided. 


SEXAGESIMA, the fecond lunday be- 


fore Lent, or the next to Shrove-Sunday, 
fo called as being about the Irxtieth day 
before Ealter, 

SEXAGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL= 
FRACTIONS, fraótions whole denomina= 
tors proceed in a fexagecuple ratio; that. 
1s, a pa! or the firlt minute 59) a. 
fecond 35525 2 Md =>: 35: 
Antiently there were no SN than fexa= 

- gelimals uled in altronomy, and they are 
(till retained in many cales, though deci= 

- mal arithmetic begins to grow. in ule now 
im aftronomical calculdoBs In theíe 


fractions, which fome call altronomical 


Iraétions, the denominator being always ' 
fxty, or a multiple thereof, 1s ufually 
omitted, and ue nlmerator only written: 
down, thus, 4, 59 32%, 50% 1 LES 
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"Ta to be read four degrees, fifty-aine mi- 
nutes, thirty-two”feconds, hfty tlirds, 
ixteen fourths, Ue. : 


SEXANGLE, in geometiy, a figure hav-. 


ing fix hdes, and coniequently (ix angles. 


SEXTANS, fextant, a lixth part of cer- 
tain things: The Romans having di- 
vided their as into rwelve :ounces, or 
nica, the fixth part of that, or two 
ounces, was the lextans, | 
Sextans was alío a meafure which con- 
tained two ounces of liquor, or two cya- 
thi, See the article MEASURE. ] 

SEXTANT, in matbematics, denotes the 
fixth part of a circle, oran arch coóm- 
prehendipg fixty degrees, Ste CIRCLE. 


The word fextant is more particularly - 


'ufed for an altronomicalinitrumentmade 
«Like a quadrant, excépting that its limb 
only comprehends fixty degrees. The 
ule and application cf the fextant is the 
fame with that of the quadrant. See the 
article QUADRANT. : 
“SEXTARIOS, an antient roman mealure, 
See the article MEASURE, 


'SEXTERY LaANns, fignifñes lands! for-.: 


merly «given to a church, or religious 
-houfe, for the maintenance of a fexton. 
Sge the article SEXTON. 

—SEXTILE, fextilis, the polition or alpect 
of two planets when at Mixty degrees di- 
“ftance, or at the diftance of two hgns 
from one another. lt is marked thus 
(xk). See the article ASPECT,. 


SEXTON, a-church-ofhcer, whofe bufi-. 


neís is to take care of the vellels, velt- 
ments, Uc. belonging to the. church, 
and to attend the miniíter, church-war- 
dens, Ye, at church. He is 'uftally 
chofen' by the parfon only. The ofhce 
of fexton, in. the pope's chapel, 1s ap- 
propriated to the order of the hermits 
of St. Augultine, 
bifhop, though fometimes the pope only 
sives a bifhopric in particular to him ón 
whom he confers the pot: he takes the 
title of prefeét of the pope's facrilty, and 
, has the keeping of the vellels of gold 
and filver, the relics, Ec. When the 
pope fays maís the. [exton always taltes 
the bread and wine- firít. Tfvit be in 
private he fays maís, his holineís of two 
o wafers gives him one to eat; and'if in 
public, the cardinal who afhifts the pope 
in quality of deacon, of three wafers 
sives him one to eat, When the pope 
-1s very fick he adminilters to him the fa- 


«== crament of extreme unétion, Sc, and 


enters the conclaye in quality of firlt 
conclayilt, AS 


ed 
SEXTUPLE, Ejftuplo; imomulic, denotes a, 


He is generally a- 


SEPIA 


mixed fort of tmple which is beaten in 
double time... See the article Tripa, 
Authors vfually make mention of three 
Species bereof, to which Mr. Broflard 
adds two others, five lin all, which are 
thefe; fextuple of a Semi-breve, called by 
the French triple of 6 for 1, as beibg 
denoted 'by the numbers £; or becaule 
bere are required fx femi-breves to a 
meafure mftead ofone, 1. common time, 
three for the rifine and three for the fall. 
ins ofthe hand. Sextuple of a minim, 
called by the French 6 for 2, as being 
depoted by 24 which Mews that» fx mis 
nims moftbe contained in a bar, whereof 
twoare lufficientinccomimon time. —Sex- 
tuple of a crotchet, called'by the French 
Airiple of. 6 for 4, becaufe denoted by 
CS, wherein ix crotchets are contained 
in the bar inltead of four. Sextuple of 
the +chroma, denominated 6 For 3 hy 
the French, as being denpted by £, 
which Mew that (ix quayers here mike a 
bar, or Temi-breve, inftead of elebt in 
common time.  Sextuple of the lemi- 
chroma, or triple of 6 for 16, fo called 
as being denoted by the figures -%, 
which fhews that fix quavers are here 


required to a mealure inflead of fixteen, 


See the article Time, Ue. | 
SEXUALIST2E, among botanical wri- 
ters, thofe who have eltablifhed the clafl 
fes of plants upon the differences of the 
fexes and parts of fruétification in plants, 
accordins to the modern method, as Liín- 
neus, E e, See the article BoTanrY. 
SEYNE, a river of France, which rifing 
near Dijon, in Burgundy, runs north- 
welt thrcugh Champain and the ile of 
France, Ibrough Paris, Se. and crolling 
Normandy falls into the Britifh-channel, 
between Havre-de-grace and Honfleur. 
SGRAFETT, Jerafrata, 1 painting, de- 
notes feratch-work, a method of paint- 
ing in black and white only, not in fref- 


co, yet fuch as will bear the weather. 


Sgraffit performs, both the debign and 
¿painting all in one, Itis chiefly uled to 
embellióh the fronts.of palaces and other 
magnificent buildings. 


SHACK, in antient cuftoms, a liberty of 


winter palturage. In the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the 
manor has fhack3 that is a liberty of 


feeding bis Meep at pleafure in his tenants 


lands, during the fix winter months, 
SHACKLES, or SHAKLES. 5ee the ar- 
ticle SHAKLES. . 
SEAD, alaufa, im ichtbyology, a Ípecies 
d 


e 


q 
j 


»% 
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the extremity, and [potted with black : 
it greatly refembles the common herring, 
and is, on thataccount, fometimes called 
the mother of herring: all the fins are 


whitifh, except that on: the: back;- the: 


tail is very much forked. cd 

SHADOW, umbra, 10 optics, a priva- 
tion or diminution oflight, by the inter- 
polition of au opake body; or It sua 
plane where the light is either altogether 
obftruéted, or preatly weakened, by the 
interpolition of fome opake body between 
itand the lominary. ña 0 
A hadow ofitlelf isinvifible; and there- 
fore, when we lay we. [ee a Hhadow, we 
partly mean that we fee bodies placed in 
che hadow, and 1lluminated by light re- 

dected from: collateral bodies ; and, part- 


ly, that-we fee the confines of the light; 


See the article LIGHT, | 


If the opake body that projeéts the fha-. 


dow be perpendicular to the horizon, and 
the place it:is projeóted on be horizontal, 
the Madow is called a right Madow;:and 
fuch are the Madows of men, trees, 
¡ buildings, mountains, Sec. But 1f the 


opake body be placed parallel to: the. 


horizon, tbe fhadow is called a verled 


fhadow.+; as the arms ofa man ftretched - 


.0ut, Te, Lido: 
The laws of ibe projechon of SHADOWS 
from opake bodies.) 1. Every opake bo- 
dy projeéts a (hadow in the fame direc- 
tion/with-lts rays; thatis, towards the 
part oppofite to the light. Hence, as 


either the Juminary or the body changes * 


place, the fhadow likewile «changes. 2. 
Every opake body projeéts as many-Tha= 


dows as there are lominaries to enlighten - 


ito 3. As the light of the luminary is 


more intente, the Madow 15 the deeper : 


hence the intenfity of the Madow is mea- 


fured by the degrees of light that fpace 
is deprived of. 4. Tfa luminous fphere: 


bé equal to an opake one lt illuminates, 
the Madow, which this latter projeóts, 


will be a cylinder, and confequently will 


be propagated (till equal to it(elf, to 


whatever diltance the luminary 15 capa-- 


ble of acting; fo that if it be cut in any 
place, the plane of the feétion will be a 
circle, equal: to a great circle of the 
opake [phere. 5. If theluminous fphere 


be greater than the opake one, the fhadow 
If, therefore, «the fha=. 


will be conical. 
dow be cut by a plane, parallel to: the 
bafe, the plane of the feétion will be a 


circle ; and that'fo much the leís as 1t1s 


a greater diftance from the bale. 6, 1£ 
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of ciupea; with the upper jaw bifid. at 


the extreme of its Madow in B: 


SH A 

the luminous (phere be leís than an 
opake one, the Hhadow will be a trun=- ' 
cated cone; and, confequently,: £TOWS 
ftill wider and wider; and thérefore, ¡£ 
cut bya plane, parallel to the feétion, 


that plane will be a circle, lo much the 


greater as.1t 1s further from the bafe, 


OF SHaDows from ibe fir. The fun be- 


ing vaftly lerger than the whole globe 


of the earth, mult give all its Madows 


pointed, by reafon itillumines more than 
la confequence of this demonftration, 
we might conclude, that all the fun's 
hadows mulít be leís than the/bodies that 
projeét them, and diminifhed more and 
more as they recede further and further. 
Now this would be true were there any 
relation between the body illuminated 
and the body illumining ; but as all ob- 
jeóts on the earth are lo (mall 1m compa- 
rifon of that (tar, the diminution of their 
fhadows is imperceptible to the eye, 
which fees them always equal; -Z. 2. 
either broader or narrower than the body 


half of them. , 


that forms them: on this account all. 


the fhadows cauled by the lun are made 
in parallels.. : 
From the whole 1t appears, that to find 


the hhadow of any body whatever oppofed 


to the fun, a line mult be drawn from the 
top of the luminary perpendicular to the 
place where the foot of the Juminary 18 
to be taken: and. through this place an 
occult line is tobe drawn through one of 
the angles of the plan of the objeét, 
and another from the fun to the lame 
angle; and the interfection of the two 
lines will Mhew how far the Madow is to 
go: all the other lines muít be drawn 
parallel hereto. 7 dota 

The fhadows of the fun are equal in ob= 


¡jeéts of the fame height, though at a 


diltance from each other.. 
CCXLIV. fig. 3. n2 1, 

Experience teaches, that tiles, or ele 
vations of. the fame height, removed 
to á diftance from each: other, do vet 


See plate 


- projeét equal Madows at the fáme time: 


for they are lengthening and fhortening, 
in proportion as the fun: comes nearer, 
or recedes further off; one or other of 
which he is continually doing. 


For this. reafon, when the (Mhadow of an 


objeét is to be calt. any way, you mult 
determine the place of. the fun, and the 
point: underneath, to draw two occult 
lines from the fame, Lor the extremity of 
the Shadow; as here the palifade A giwes 
and 1£ 

from 


S 


 dows:; 
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from this point B, you draw a point of 
fight C, this line BC will be the Madow 
of the pallifade D, as well as thatof A, 
and of all the reft in the fame line to the 
very point of fight. 

In effect, it omuít be held for a certain 
mexim, that (hadows always retain the 


fame pointof fight as the objects. On 


the footing of this oblervation, that ob- 
jeóts of the lame height give equal fha- 
1f you would" glve the fhadow of 
the palifades, E, F, which are of the 
fame height as A, D. take in your com- 
palles the diftance A D, and fetiton the 
foot of the palilade E, by which you will 
have EG: then from G draw a line to 
the point of fight €; and thus you are 
to proceed, let the number of walks be 
ever lo preat. 


Though the fun'is made to appear in 


this figure, it muít not be fuppofed that 
he is lo near the objeéts; the, defign be- 
ing only to fhew, that the rays proceed 
from him in tbis manner, when at fuch 
a height, though far without the limits 
of the piéce; as zbid. n*% z, which yet 
has the line for the foot of the object 
AB; and thole of the rays of the dun 
C, €, C, becaule thele are always re- 
quired for finding the extremities of the 
fhadows. 


The Mhadow of the ohjeét O is found by 


continuing the line A Bb, and making it 
yife over the fteps, and again the wall, 
till cur by the ray in the point S, by the 
rays palfing over the corner of the object, 
and from $ drawing a line to the point 


of fight TT, 


To find the fhadow of the object P, it 
“mulft be remembered that the foot of the 
light mult always be fuppofed on the 
plane where the object is placed. Ac- 
cordingly, the ray €, cutting the little 
line AB, hews Koi far the Madow of 
the little objeál P- mult go, to be thence 
drawn to the point of fight T, “The ob- 
jeét V calts its [hadow'all along, though 
1n its way 1t defcends into a ditch, 

The (hadow of the wall R is found by 
_ the fame rule as the relt; as appears 
"from the lines A B and the ray €, 

SHADOWS by torch light. The Ihsadow of 
an ereót pyramid by torch-light falls as 
it would by the light of the fun; and 1 in 
both cafes there 15 but one line, her eon 


the vertical point of the pyramid: will ¿be 


found. 

pc the planes BC DE (pl. CEXLYV. 
fig, 1.) draw the diagonals E B and 
DC; through the central point E, raile 
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the perpendicular FA; and from the 
four points, B, C, D, E, draw lines to 
the poa A, ad e pyramid will be 
ereéted, | 
Then, to find its fhadow, draw an in- 
defnite line from its bañis G of the illu-- 
minating body, paííing through F; and 
from the central Ñame of the torch H 
draw another line over the vertex of the 
pyramid in the lime GF, tillit cut the 
point I, which point will limit the fha. 
dow of the pyramid. 

Laltly, draw a line from C tol, and 
another from E to 1, and the triangle 
CIE. will be the fhadow of the pyra- 
mid. To gain the fMhadow of an in- 
verted pyramid, draw perpendicular lines 
from the angular points of its bale, and 
form the fubjacent plane, by means 
thereof, after the manner direéted for 
the fun. . 

And from all the angles of this plane 
draw lines to the bale of the torch G; 
then from H, the central point of the 
flame, draw other lines toucbing all the 
angles of the bafe of the inverted pyra- 
mid, and dividing thofe of the plane, 
whereby the Madow will be defined. 
Shadows from the fun are caft all the 
fame way, and have the fame dilpofi- 
tion; 1t being impoflible that the fun 
Mould occafñion one Shadow towards the 
ealt, and another towards the well, at 
the fame time. 

Itis true, in different times of the day, 
1t makes this difference; ¿but never In one 
and the fame hour. 

But the torch, candle, and lamp, have 
always this effect; for in what place fo- 
ever one of-thele Juminaries be found, 
provided there be 2 number of obitóa 
about them, the hadows will be call va- 
rious waysj fome to the ealt, fome to 
the weft, fome to the north, 200 others 
to the fouth, according to the fituation: 
of the objeéts around the luminary: the 
foot of which, here reprelented by A, 
(ibid. fig. 2.) lerves as a common cen- 
ter, from which they all proceed: and 
the flame, here reprefented by B, Mews 
where they are to terminate, though at 
different diftances; as the nearelt pro- 
duce the Mhortelt Madows, and the re- 
motelt the longelt. 


SHADOWS on Jeveral parallel planes. The 


firít plane here is the floor, whereon the 
chair A (plate COXLIV. fig. 3. n? 3.) 
ftands ; the fecond plane 1s the upper part 
of the table, parallel to the firlt, and 
may be cither aboye or below it. “There 

might 
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might alío be more of thele planes, 
wherein to find the foot of the jlluminat- 
ing body, in order to come at the fha- 
dow of the objeét, Suppolfe the foot of 
the illuminating -body to be C, and the 
upper flame B3 from the points C and 
B draw lines through the upper and un- 
der parts of the objeét D, which will 
give the Mhadow E upon the table, 


To find the Madow of the chair A, which' 


is placed on the ground, determine the 
foot of. the luminary on the table in € 
on the ground: this is ealy by the fol- 
lowing inftruétions. From the poimt of 
diltance, which 15 here foppoled to be 
without the limits of the paper, draw a 
line through the foot of the table F'; 


then from the angle G upon the teble let: 


fall a perpendicular, cutting the line E 
in the point H, and from H draw a pa- 
rallel to the bafe H L, which 1s equal to 
the upper part of the table, and will di- 
reót to the thing required, For drawing 
a line from ¿he point of fight K, through 
the foot of the luminary C, to the extre- 
mity of the table L5 from the famepoint 
L, let fall a perpendicular to HL, which 
will give the point MA. 

Then from M draw a line to the point 
of fight K, in which line MK the foot 
of the lominary will be found. 

To determine the precife point, let fall a 
perpendicular from the point C,- which, 
cutting the line MH, will give the point 
N for the foot of the luminary. : 
This point N being thus found, there 
will be no dificulty in finding the fhadow 
of the chair A, the method being the 
fame as for the other objeéts taught be-. 
fore, that is, from the foot of the lumi- 
nary N' draw lines through all the angles 
of the plane of the chair, and other lines 
through the upper part of the chair from 
the luminary B; thele latter, by inter- 
feóting the former, exprels the bounds 
of the Madow. For the reíft, the figure 
gives fufficient directions. 
When two luminaries fhine on the fame 
objeét, two fhadows mult be produced ; 
each of the luminaries occalioning its re- 
fpeétive fhadow, and that in proportion 
to the circumitances of the luminary. 

If fuch luminaries, when at equal di- 
Atances be equal, the Mhadows themlelves 
muít be equal: but if there be any dil- 
proportion, that is, 1fohe of them be a 
little bigger than the other, or one of 
them a little nearer the object than: the 
other, the hadows wil be unequal. 
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Thus the object O, (pl. CCXLV. fig. 3.) 
being illuminated by two candles, the one 
near at hand in P, the other farther of 
in Q, it 15 evident the fhadow of the 
candle P, will be deeper than that of the 
candle O, as is exprelled in tbe figure, 
The rules for fuch fhadows aré the fame 
with thofe already given, both for the 
fun and the torch. | 

From whathas been oblerved before may 
be drawn this conclufñion, that the fame 
object may project Ihadows of divers 
forms, though (till illumined on the lame 
ide; the lun giving one form, the torch 
another, and the day-light no precile 
form atall. 
J he fun always makes its fhiadow equal 
to che object, that is, projects it parallel- 
wife. 
Itis certainly of confequence to all pajnt- 
ers, engravers, Ue. to obferve thele rules. 
precilely, and not.to take the” rules for 
candles, lamps, and the like, in Jieu 
thercof, as is too frequently done. 

The fhadow of a torch or flambeau, 1s 
not projected in parallel lives, butinrays 
proceedins from a center, whence the 
Ihadow is never equal to the cody, but 


always bigger, and grows more fo as 1t 


recedes farth-r off. Itappears therefore a 
eroís abule to reprelent the Madow of a 
torch like that of the fun, and the fha- 
dow of the fun, Hke that of 2 candle, 
when the differin ce is fo confiderable., 


There is a third kind of Madow, neither 


produced by the fun nora torch; but 
only a fine funny day, which wanting 
ftrength to Anifh and define its form, oc-= 
calions a Jimbels near the object. Now 
for this there 1s no certain rule, but every 

body conducts it at dileretion. 

All thele Madows, both of the fun, of 
the torch, and of the day-light, mult ap- 
pear darker than the parts of objects not 

Ulémined; and that part of the Madow 
that is molt remote from,the object muít 


be ftill darker than that nearer ¡£. y 
SHADOW, in geosraphy, The inhabitants 
Of the terraqueous globe of the earth re- 


celve diferent denominations. according 
to the different ways wherein. their (ha- 
dows are projected; as afcii, amphilcii, 
heterolcii, and peri/cii. See the articles 
Asc, e, 


SHADOW, In painting, an imitation of a 
_real (hadow, effected by eradually height- 


ening and darkening the colours of fuch 
figures, as by their difpofitions cannot 
receive any direct rays from the Juminary 
that 


a 
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that Is dee to enlighten the piece. Ihakles pút upon bilbow-holts, for con. 

The management of the fMhadows and fining the men who have delerved Cor- 

lights makes what the painters call claro- poral:punifhment, 

obíturo. Ste CLARO OBSCURO. SHALLOP, or SHALLOOP,. a particular 
Genefis of curves by SHaDOws. See the  fortof íbip, See the article SHrp, | 

article Curve, SHAMADE, or CHAMADE.. See the ar. 
-SHAFT of a colma, in 2 building, is the ticie CHAMADE. 

body thereof between the bafe and capi- SHAMEBLES, * among miners, a fort of 


tal: fo called from tts ftraightneís. See 
the article COLUMN, 

The term fhaftis alío ufed for the fpire 
of a church-Iteeple, and for the tunnel 
of a chimney. See the articles SPIRE 
and CHIMNEY. 

SHAFT, in mining, is the pit or hollow 
entrance mto the mine, 
SHAFTSBURY, a borough ,of Dorfet= 
Ihire, twenty-five miles north-ealtof Dor- 
chelter; from whence the noble family 
of Cooper took the title of earl. 

Tt fends two members to parliament, 
SHAG, or SHAGG, in ornithology, a Ípe- 
cies of pelican, brown underneath, with 
ely feathers in the tail; being very 
Jike the cormorant in fhape, but ofa dif- 
ferent colour: itis about the fize of a 


well fed duck, and is known among au- - 


—thors by the names corvus aquaticus mi- 
nor, and graculus palmipes.. 


SHAGREEN,-or CHAGREEN, in com- 


merce, a kind of grained-leather, prepas 
red, asis fuppofed, of the íkin of a [pe- 
cies of fqualus, or hound-fifh, called the 
fhagree, or fhagrain; and much ufed in 
covering cafes, books, Se, | 


It is imported from Con ftantinople, E 


ris, Tripolj, Algiers, and from fome 
parts of Poland, where 1t 15 prepared in 
the following manner: the fkin being 
ftretched out 15 firlt covered over with 
multard-feed, which is bruifed upon it: 
and being thus expoled to the weather 
for fome days, ¡it is then tanned. 


The belt is ofa brownifh colour, as the - 


white fort is the worlt': 1t1s extremely 
hard; yet, when fteeped in water, 1t 
becomes foft and pltable; and being fa- 


Ihioned into cafe-covers, 1t readily takes 


any colour, as red, green, yellow, black, 
according to the fancy of the work-. 


¿cCAman. 


Each fhagreen (kin pays, on importa- 
Z ¿ 
) El oe d. and draws back, 


p- 


on ao z pe d, 


SHAKLES, na ip, are the rings with 
which the ports are [hut fat, by lafhing 
the port-bar to them, There are alío 


See WINE. —« - 


niches, or landing. places, left at fuch 
diltances in the adits of mines, that the 


the fhovel-men may conveniently throw 


vp the ore iróm fhamble to Miámble, till 
1t comes' to the top of the mine. See 
the articles ¡DIGGING, MINE, Ec. 


SHAMMY, or CHAMOIS-LEATHER, a 


kind of leather. dreffed either 10 01d or 


“tanned; and much elfteemed for its (loft. 


nels, pliancy, and being capable of bear. 
ing foap without hurt. 

The true fhammy 18 prepared' of the 
Ikin of the chamois-goat. See the ar- 
ticle CHAMOIS, 

In France, Ec. fome wear the Men crude 
without any preparation; 3t is alío uled 
for the purifying mercury, which 1s done 
by pafing it through the pores of this 
íkin, which are very clole. See the ar- 
ticle MERCURY. 

The true chamois leather is > connter feited 
with commón goat, kid, and even fheep- 
kin 5 the practice of which makes a par- 


ficular profeffion, called by the French 


chamoifure, Thelalt is the leaf efteem- 


ed, yet fo popular, and fuch valft quan- 


tities prepared, elpecially about Orlesns, 
Marfeilles, and Tholoufe, that it may 
not be amiís to give the metiós of pre- 
paration. 

The manner of chamoiibe, or of pre- 
paring Iheep,:goat, or kid-fkins in oil, 
in imitation of chamois. 

The fkins being wafhed, drained, and 


_Imeared over with quick-lime, on the 


flelhy (ide, are folded in two, length- 
wile, the wool outwards, and laid on 
heaps, and lo left to ferment eight days; 
orif they had been left to dry after fea» 
ing, for ffteen days. 

Then they are wafhed out, drained, 

and halfdried, laid on a Wooden leg or 
horfe, the ol ftripped off with a round 
ftaff for the purpofe, and laid in a weak 
pit, the lime whereof had been u/ed be- 
fore, and had loft the ereatel part of 


—Jts force, 


After twenty-four A they” are teken 
out, and left to drain twenty-fobr mort ; 
then put in another ftrong pit, This 
done, they. are taken out, drained, and 
put in again by turns;. which begins to 
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difpole them to take oil: and this prac- 
tice they continue for fix weeks in fum- 
imer, or three months in winter; at the 
end whereof they are wafied out, laid 


on the wooden leg, and the furface of the. 


íkin on the wool fide peeled off, to ren- 
der them the (ofter; then, made into par- 
cels, fteeped a night in the river; in 
winter, more; retched' fix or leven over 
one another, on the wooden leg; and 


the knife paífed ftrongly on the flefh (ide, 


to take off any thing fuperfluous, and 
render the [kin fmooth.. 

Then they are (ftretched as before, in the 
river, and the lame operation repeated on 
the wool-fidez then thrown into a tub of 
water with bran in dt, which is brewed 
amone the fkins till the egreatelt part (tick 
to them; and then leparated into diftinét 
tubs, t1ll they (well and rile of themíelves 
above the water. 

By this means, the remains of the lime 


are cleared out: they are then wrung 


out, hung up to dry on ropes, and fent 
to the mill, with the quantity of oil ne- 
cellary to fcour them : the belt oil is that 
of ftock-fifh, 

Here they are firlt thrown in bundles in- 
to the river for twelve hours, then laid 
in the mill trough, and fulled without 
oil till they be well foftened; then oiled 
with the hand, one by one, and thus 
formed into parcels of four Íkins each, 
which are milled and dried on cords a 
fecond' time, then a third; then oiled 
again and dried, 


This procels is repeated as often as ne- 


cellity requires: when done, 1f there be 
any moilture remaining, they are dried 
in a ftove, and made up into parcels 
wrapped up in wool; after fome time 
they are opened to the atr, but wrapped 
up again as before, till fuch time as the 
oil feems to have lolt all 1ts force, which 
it ordinarily does in twenty-four hours. 

The fkins are then returned from the mill 
to the chamoiler to be fcoured 3 which 18 
done by putting them into a lixivium of 
wood-afhes, working and beating them 
in it with poles, and leaying tiem to 
fteep till the lye have had ¡ts effeót; then 
wrung out, fteeped in another lixivtum, 
wrung again, and this repeated till all 
the greafe and oil be purged out. They 
are then half dried, and pafled over a 
Marp-edged iron inftrument, placed per- 
pendicular in a block, which opens, 
—foftens, and makes them gentle: laftly, 
they are thoroughly dried, and paffed 
“over the fame inftrument 2g3in, which 
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finifhes the preparation, and leaves them - 
in form of lhammy. PA 
Kid and goat-lltins are chamoiled in the 


ELA: 


lame manner as thofe of (heep, except- 

ing that the hair 1s taken of without 

the ufe of any lime and that when 

brought from the mill they undergo a 

particolar preparation called ramalling, 

the molt deiicate and difficult of all the 
we 


others, E 
Jt conbíts-in this, that as foon as brought 


from the mill they are fteeped in a ft. 
lixivium : taken out, ftretched on a round 
wooden leg, and the hair feraped of with 
the knife; this males them fmooth, and 
in working cafta fine nap. The difh- 
culty is in [craping them evenly. | 


SHANK, in the manege, that part of a 


horfe's fore-ley which lies between the 
knee and the fetlock, : 


SHANK-PAINTER, in a hip, a fhort chain 


faltened under the fore-fhrouds, by a 


bolt, to the Ihip's ide; having, at the 
other end a rope foliced to the chain, on 
which the after part of the anchor refts 


when 1t lies by the (hip's ide. 


SHANKER, or CHANCRE, ín medicine, 


a malignant ulcer, ufually occalioned by 
fome venereal diforder. See the articles 
GONORRHOEA and Pox. 1, 

Shankers are generally fituated ón thole 
parts which have a fine and tender cover- 
ing, astheinward duplicature of the pres 
pucé in men, the infide of the pudenda 
in women, the nipples of nurfes, and the 
lips and tongue of proflitutes ; in very 
bad cales they will appear on the doríum 
penis, as well as on tbe pubes and infide 


ofthe thighs. 
In the cure of a recent fhanker, Altrue . 


firft orders bleeding, to abate the inflam>- 
mation, then fomentations to relolve the 
induration; not omitting mercurials in 
the mean time, but fo as to avoid a [ali- 
vation. After which he advifes the ule 
of fudorific decoétions of china, farfapa=' 
rilla, guatacum, and lallafras boiled with 
antimony. In Might fhankers, he re- 
commends ab oimtment made of lapis 
calaminaris, halfan ounce; of folphur 
and quickíilver, esoh- one dram; which 
are to be mixed with a fuficien: quantity 
of turpentme to make an ointimenr, 
Cockburn fays, any fhanker may be 
cured with an oimtment of quickfilver 
and turpentine, without fariber trouble; 
and Heilter approves of the fame method. 


Turner lays, he always found Ímoaking - a 


the parts with cinnabar fuccefsful in 


fhancrous ulcerations on the glans and 


17 B prepuce 
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_prepuce of men, as well as the labia and SHARK, in ichthyology, the englifh name 


- Íinus pudoris of women, His method was, 
to throw a dram of cinnabar on a hot 
iron, letting a fume :=cend through a 
funnel, ora feat perforated-Jike a clofe- 
íftool all round the difealed parts. This 
was done eyery day, and fometimes 

twice a day, fora week; the iron being 

hot enough to raile a flame with Ímoak, 
but not lo fiery hotas to make'¡itinftant- 
ly confume in flame alone, 

SHANNON, the largelt river in Ireland, 

which rifing in the county of Leltrim, 

—yuns fouthwards, dividing the provinces 

of Leinfter and Connaught; and then 


turning fouth-weft, runs through the 


province of Munlter; and paffing by the 
city of Limeric, afterwards falls into the 
weltern or Atlantic ocean. . j 

SHARE of a plough, that part which cuts 
the ground, the extremity forwards be- 
img covered with a fharp-pointed iron, 
called the point of the (hare; and the end 


of the wood behind, the tail of the fhare. 


See the article PLOUGH. - 
The length of the whole fhare, from point 
to tail, according to Tull, fhould be 
three feet nine inches: at the top of the 
¡ron 1t has an upright piece, called the 
fin; and near the iron, at the otherend, 
there is an oblong fquared hollow, call- 
ed the focket; the ufe of which 1s to re- 
celve the bottom of the fheat. Near the 
tail there is a thin plate of iron, well ri- 
O wetted to the wood; by means of this 
plate the tail of the hare is held firmly to 
the hinder fheat of the plough by a fmall 
iron pin, with a fcrew at the end, and a 
nut fcrewed on it, on the inner or right 
ide of the heat, 
The point of the fhare 1s that part in 
which it does not run up into the fin: 
this point is generally made of three 


inches and a half in length, and fould 


be flat underneath and round at top, and 
-the lower part of it mult be of hard fteel. 
The edge of the fin fhould alfo be well 
fteeled, and Miould make an acute angle 
with the hare. : 
"The focket is a fort of mortile ; it fhould 
be a foot long, and about two inches 
deep: thefore end of it mult not be per- 
pendicular, but oblique, conformable 
to the end of the heat which enters into 
lt. The upper edge of the fore part 
<mult be always made to beamagainít the 
fheat; but 1f this end of the focket 


fhould rot be quite fo oblique as the: 


íheat, 1t may be helped by paring off q 
- final part of the wood at the point, 


of two [pecies of [qualus, diltinguifhed by. 
their different colours, blue and white. 


See the article SQUALUS. | 

The blue hark, with a triangular fofíula 
on the back, and no foramina at the 
eyes, 1s a molt terrible fil of prey; 
growing to fix, feven, or eight feet in 
length, and confiderably thick in pro- 


ortion: the mouth is large, and £fur- 


—nifhed with Jarge broad teeth, fome of 
them ferrated at the edges, 
The white hark is flat-backed, and has 
more numerous teeth than the preceding 
fpecies, being the largelt of the whole 
genus of (qualiz and welghing, when full 
grown, not lefs than a thoufand pounds; 
1tis called by authors lamia, and canis 
carcharius. 
There is alío another fpecies called the 
zygena, or hammer-headed fhark. See 
the article ZYGANA, 

SHARP, in mufic, a kind of artificial 
note; for the character and ufe of which, 

fee tle articles CHARACTER, FLAT, 
SCALE, Te, 

SHARP, in the fea-language, fignifies to 
hale taut, or tight. | 

SHARPING corvw, a cultomary gift of 
corn, Jaid to be half a bufhel, for a 
plough-land, which the farmers pay in 
fome parts of England to their fmith, 


every Chriítmas, for fharping their 


plough-irons, harrow-tines, Ue. 


SHARPLING, one of the many names. 
for the galterolteus. See the article 


GASTEROSTEUS. 


SHASTER, or SHASTRAM, a lacred'book, 
containing the religion of the Banians; 
¡t confifts of three rraéts; the firít of 


which contains their moral law; the fe- 
cond, the ceremonial; and the third, 
delivers the peculiar oblervances for each 
tribe of Indians. 
SHAW, in our old writers, fignifies a 
erove of trees. | 
SHEADING, e term ufed in the Híle of 
Man tora riding, tytbing, or divifion of 
that ¡lez the whole being divided into 
(ix ofihele Meadings; in each of which 
there is a coroner or conítable, «who is 
appointed by the delivery of a rod: at the 
—tinewald-court, or annual convention. 
SHEARING, or SHEERING, See the ar- 
ticle SHEERING. 
SHEAT of a ploueb, a part paffing thro' 


the beam, and faltened to the fhare. Ste | 


— thearticles PLOUGH and SHARE. 


SHEATHING, in the fea-langusge, 15 
the caling that part of a (hip, which 15 to 


ho 
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be under water, with fr-board of an 
inch thick3 firít laying bair and tar,' 

mixed together, under the boards, and 
then mailing them on, tm order to pre- 
vent worms from eating the /hip's bot- 
tom. dE : 

SHEATS, ina fhip, are ropes bent to the 
clews of the fails; ferving, in the lower 
fails, to haul aft the clews of the fail; 
but, in top-fails, they lerve to haul home 
the clew of the fail clofe to the yard-arm. 

SHEEP, ovis, in zoology, a well known 
genus of quadrupeds, the horns of which 
are hollow, bent backward, twifted, and 
rugole: the fore-teeth are eight, and the 
hinder ones are narrower than the others: 
there are no canine, or dog-teeth. 
Authors mention [everal fpecies of fheep. 
1. The common kind, with comprefled 
and lunated horns; a very valuable, and 
not uncomely creature, covered with a 


thick and deep wool, curled and twilted. 


2. The cretic Meep, with ereót and fpi- 
ral horns, and about the 6ize of the com- 


mon kind, which 1t greatly refembles in - 


form. 3. The angola-fheep, with pen- 
dulous ears, a lax dewlap, and with the 
back of the head prominent: this fpe- 
«cies differs greatly from the common 
kind. > | 
As to the choice of fheep to breed, the 
ram fhould be young, and his kin of 
the fame colour with his wool, for the 
lambs will be of the fame colour with 
his /kin. He fhould have a large long 
body, a broad forehead, round, and well 
rifing, large eyes, and ftrait and fhort 
noftrils.. The polled fheep, that ís thole 
which have no horns, are found to be 
the belt breeders. Theewe hould have 
a broad back, a large bending neck, 
Ímall, but fhort, clean and nimble legs, 
and a thick deep woo] covering her all 
over. Toknow whether they be found 
or not, the farmer fhould examine the 
woo), that none of it be wanting, and 
fee that the gums be red, the teeth white. 
and even, the brifket-fKkin red, the wool 
firm, the breath [weet, and the feet not 
hot. “Two years old is the belt time 
for beginning to breed, and theír firft 
lambs fhould not be kept too long, to 
weaken them by fuckling, but be fold as 
foon as conveniently may be. They will. 
- breed advantageoully, till they are leyen 
years old. 
The farmers have a method of knowing 
the age of a heep, as that of a horíe 1s 
known by the mouth. When a fheep is 
one hear, as they exprels it, 1t bas two 
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broad teeth before; when it is two Jhears 
it will have four; when three, fix; and 
when four, eight: after this their mouths 
begin to break. The difference of land 
makes a very great difference in the (heep. 
The fat paltures breed ftrait, tall heep, 
and the barren bills and downs breed 
Íquare hort ones; woods and mountains 
breed tall and lender fheep; but the belt 
of all are thoíe bred upon new-plowed 
land, and dry grounds. On the con- 
trary, all wet and molt Jands are bad 
for fheep, elpecially fuch as are fubject 


to be oveiflowed, and to have land and - 
The falt maríhes are, . 


dirt left on them. 
however, an exception to this general 
rule, for their faltneís makes amends for 
their moilture; any thing of falt, by rea- 
fon of its drying quality, being of great 
advantage to fheep. Sy 

Sheep's dung is one of the belt manures 
we know, fucceeding better on cold lands 
than any other dung whatever; but as 
itis not lo ealily colleéted as the dung 


of large animals, it is commonly con-' 


veyed to the land, it is intended for, by 
folding the (heep upon it. See the articles 
Dunc and FOLDING: i 


Sheep-ftealing, or killing them, in order 


to obtain their fat, Ue, is felony with- 


out benefit of clergy. | 
SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen 
manufaéture, is the cutting ofk, with large 
fheers, the too long nap, In order to 
make the cloth more fmooth and even. 
See the article CLOTH. E 
SHEERING, in the fea-languase; when a 
hip 1s not [teered fteadily, they lay fhe 
fheers, or goes fheering; or, when at 
- anchor, fhe goes in and out, by means 
of the current of the tide, they alío lay 
he heers, ña 
SHEERS, in a fhip, are two malts [et 
acrols at the upper end of each other; a 
*contrivance generally ufed for fetting or 
taking out the malts of a fhip, where 
there is no hulk to do that ofhice. 
SHEEVES, or SHIVERS. See SHIVERS. 


SHEFFIELD, a market town of York= > 


fhire, 38 miles louth-we(t of York. 
SHEFFORD, a market-town of Bedford- 
hire, feven miles fouth of Bedford. 
SHEFFNEL, a market-town of Shropíhire, 
fourteen miles ealt of Shrewfbury. 
SHEIK,an officer in the molques of Esypt, 
whole buúbnels is the lame with that of 
the imams of Conftantinople. See lmama 
SHEIK-BELLET, in the turkiíh affairs, a 
magiltrate, anfwering to the mayor of a 


city with us, 
SHEILDS 
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mouth of the river Tyne, eight miles ealt 
of Newcaltle, TAS 


SHEEÉEL, in jewifh antiquity, an antient 


coin, worth 25. 3 Ed, lterling. Seethe 


article COIN. 


* 


Some are of opinion, that the Jews had 
two kinds of fhekels, viz, the. common 
one, already taken notice “of, and the 
fhekel of the fanétuary ; which lalt tiey 


make double the former, and confequent- 


ly equal to 45. 67d. ¡Butmolt authors 
make them the fame ; fo that the fhekel 
of the lfanétuary, according to them, 1s 
only worth 25. 3; d. . 


SHELF, among miners, the fame with 


what they ovherwile call faft ground, or 
falt country 3 being that part of the in- 
ternal truéture of the earth, wbich they 
find lying even, and in an orderly man- 
ner, and, evidently having retained its 


primitive form and fituation, unmoved 


by the waters of the general deluge, 

while the circumjacent, and upper (trata, 

bave plainly been removed and tolffed 

about. 

Ttis evident to reafon, that there mult 

have been.a very violent concuffion of, 
the fuperficial part of the earth, in the 

time of its being covered by the waters 


of the deluge; and experience as much 
evinces this as realon, Before this con- 
cufhion it appears probable, that the up= 


permoft furface of mineral veins, or 
Joads, did in molt places lie even with the 
then furface of the earth. The remains of 
this fu:face, found at different depths in 


diggine, the miners exprels by the word - 
—dhelf, See MINE, TRACING, Ue, 


SHELL, concha, in natural hiltory, a hard, 


and as it were ftony covering, with 
which certain-animals are defended, and. 
thence called fhell-Kfh. | | 
Ás to the formation ofa (hell, it 15 now 
penerally allowed to be formed by a vil: 


cous Huid compoled of glue, and [everal 


fandy particles of an exquifite fnenels, + 


which are tranímitted through an inf- 


mite number of little channels to the pores 


where it tranfpires, condenfes, and hard- 
dens. When the animal increafes in 
bulk, and the extremity of her body is 
not fufficientiy covered, jt continues to' 
evacnate and build in the fame manner, 
fnihing or repalring her habitetion. 
This vilcous matter is proved, by unde- 
niable experiments, to arile from the 
body of animals, and not from the fhell, 
4s fome have imagincd. Thofe freaks 
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GQHÉILDS, or SHEALS, a port-town of the 
bifhopric o£ Durham, fituated at the 
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'and clouds which we obferve molt ihells 


to be beautified with, proceed, probably, 
from the different difpofition of the ex- 
treme parts of the animal's body that are 
vifible at che aperture of the fhell, where >: 
we may frequently difcover fome minute 
Jobes or lines of fiefh that differ from. 
the reft in colour, contajning, perhape, 
differentjuices which may acquire a parti- 
cular complexion in that place; and ma- 
ny other different caufes may concur 
to paint, vein, and diverfify the colours 
with a more or lefs lively glow. "The * 
quality of the food, the health or indif- 
pofition of the animal, the inequality of 
1ts conftitution according to the leveral 
periods of her'age, and the changes that 
may happen to the different perforation 
of her fkin; in fhort, a thoufand acci- 
dents may intervene, to heighten or di- 
minifh certain tints, and diyerfify the 
whole to infinity. 

If the (kill, in the variety of its colours, 
imitates the diverfity of the animal's 
pores, 1£ 1s Ítill more apparent that 1t 
muft affume the form of the body on 
which. tig moulded, Thus we oblerve 
in all fea fhells, that 1f the animal has 
any [welling or inequality on its body, a 
tumour likewife riles in the correfpond- 
ing part of the incrultations When the 
creature difplaces herfelf, and enlarges 
the dimenfoss of her dwelling, the fame 
tumour which bad already raifed the hell 
in one part, fwells itanewat a little dil- 
tance, by which means you fee the lame 
fpecies of inequality im a' winding line 
round the fhell, - Sometimes thele pro- 
tuberances of the animal are fo large, or 
lo pointed, that thofe which rile over 
them in the fhell are like horns. She af- 
terwards fills the infides of thele cavities, 
and then, by new evacuations of [weat, 
ftrikes out another fet of horns, that pro- . 
teót her from fifhes, who are fond of 
flelh. 1f her body happens to be chan- 
nelled, the (hell that covers 1t has the 
fame configuration: 1f the flefh rifles in 
Swellings, that wind round her in the 
form of a ferew, the fhell has likewile 
its elevajions and depreffions, that are 
carried on in a fpiral line from her tail to 


the extremity of her body. 


The genera of (bells are extremely nu- 
merous, and the fpecies under many of * 
them are alío very much fo. However, 
they may be divided into three feries or 
orders 3 the Árft comprehending all fhells 
formed only of one piece, called by au- 
thors fimple or univalye fhells; the 

| fecend, 
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fecond, all thofe fhells compofed of two 
parts, or valves, under the name of .bi- 
valves; and the third, all fhells com- 
.poled of leveral parts, or valves, under the 
name of multivalves. See BIVALVES, 
VMIULTIVALES, and UNIVALVE. 
"This method takes in all the fhells hi- 
therto known; the land, as well as the 
fea-fhells, being all comprehended under 
one or other of the forelaid divifions : 
indeed, all, the recent land-hells are 
univalves3 but the foffil-Mells belong 
to all the three feries. See plate COXLVI. 
Fofil-SHELLS, thofe found buried at great 
depths in earth, and often immerfed in 
the hardeft ftones.. Thefe fofhil-Mhells, 
as well as thole found lying on the fea- 
fhore, make an excellent manure, elpe- 
cially for cold clayey lands; upon which 
it does not produce nearly lo great:an ef- 
feót for the two firlt years, as it.does in 
the fucceeding ones; the reafón of which 
1s, that itis not then fufiiciently mixed, 
but in fucceeding time it breaks 1tfelf in- 
to a number of very final particles, and 
thele all become intimately blended with 
tlie molecules of earth, and produce their 
effeót more properly. 
Polifbing of SHELLS. See POLISHING. 
SHELTIE, a fmall but ftrong kind of 
horfe, lo called: from Shetland, or Zet- 
land, where they are produced. 
SHEPPEY, an ifland at the mouth of the 


riverMedwa y, making part of the coun=. 


ty of Kent. | 

SHEPTON MALLET, a market-town, Af- 
teen miles louth-we(t of Bath. 

SHERARDIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, belonging to the tetrandria-mo- 
nogynia claís ; its flower is monopetalous 
and tubular, divided into four fegments 
at the limb3 and its fruit as an oblong 
body, feparable longitudinally into two 
oblong feeds, convex on one fide, and 
plane on the other, and with three points 
at their fummit. > 


SHERBORN, a market-town, 12 miles . 


fouth-=welt of York, 

SHERBRO, a fort at the mouth of the 
river Sherbro, in Guinea, formerly in the 
pofleffion of the Engliíh, | 

HERENESS, a fort on the north-welt 

-partof the ¡(le of Sheppey, fituated at the 
mouth of the river Medway, to defend 
1s entrance, 

SHERIFF, an officer in each county of 
England, nominated by the king, 1n- 


velted with a judicial and minilterial: 


power, and who takes place of every 
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nobleman in the county, during the time 


of his office. . His judicial authority con= 
Lts in hearing and determining cauíes in 


his county-có“rt, and in keeping -the 


peace of the county; he being by the 
common law the principal confervator of 


the peace there 3 for which reaíon he is 
to afíiít the juítices, and raife the pofle 


comitatus when occalon requires; and. 
Such perfons, as on a hue and cry he fhall 


apprehend upon fuípicion of felony, he 
1s to commit to prifon:; he may alío im- 
prifon any one who breaks the peace in 


his prefence. The minilterial office of 


the Meriff confifts in proclaiming ftatutes, 
and making returns of writs for eleóting 
knights of the hire, €. He colleéts the 
king's rents, feizes the profits of lands 
forfeited, and the goods of felons, levies. 
the king's debts, fines, amercements, 
€c. and is accountable to the king for 
the profits of the county, on which ac- 
count the fum of 40001. is let apart an- 
nually allowed to the fheriffs of the feve- 


ral counties of England, to help them to - 


país their accounts, and to defray their 


expences at the aflizes, e. where no fhe- 


rifFis obliged to keep a table for the en- 


- tertainment of any perfons but thoíe. of 


his own retinue; neither is he to haye 


above forty fervants in livery, or leís than 


twenty attending him.  Itis alío his of- 
fice to execute the writs and procefles eut 
of the king's court; and no procels is to 


be ferved but by the heriff, He returns 


guries for trials, as well in civil as in cri- 
minal cafes, except where there is caufe 
ot challenge againlt him, in which caíe 
they are to be returned by the coroner, 
And, laltly, the fherifEis to lee that cri- 
minals are executed, and the order of lave 
obferved in putting them to death. A 
Iherift has ufually under him an under- 
heriff, bailiffs, and a gaoler, for all of 


whom he 18 anfwerable. An under- 


heriff ought always to have his deputy in 


the courts of juítice, in order to receive - 


their commands, and give an account of 
bufineís, ce. All returns made by the un- 


der-(henff are in the name of the higb-= 


Sheriff; for every default in the execution 
of his office, either by fraud or negleét, the 
high-fheriftis amerceablein the exchequer, 
On the death of any fheriff, the under- 
hen Mall ofciate io his name, tillano- 
ther is appointed, andalío to be aníwei- 
able, Ec. : 
In London, the. lord mayor and citizens 
elect tlexr fMeriffs; and by a by-law of 
: | She 
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the city, 1£ any perfon refufe to take upon 
him the office, he is to pay 4201. fine, 

-unleís he makes oath that he is not worth 
10,000 Í, P 

SHEW-BREAD, among the Hebrews, 
the name given to thole loaves of bread 
wbich the priefts placed every fabbath- 
day upon the golden table in the fanétu- 
ary. The fhew-bread confifted of twelve 
loaves, according to the number of the 
tribes ; thele were ferved up. hot on the 
fabbath-day, and at the lame time the 
íftale ones which had been expoled all the 
week were taken away. It was not law= 
ful for any one to eat of thole loaves but 
the priefts only : this offering was accom- 
panied with falt and frankincenfe, which 
was burntupon the table at the time they 
fet on freíh loayes. 

SHIELD, an antient weapon of defence, 
in the form of a light buckler, borne on 
the arm, to turn offlances, darts, Fe. 

SHIELD, in heraldry; the efcutcheon or field 


on which the bearings of coats of arms. 


are placed. See EscCUTCHEON. 
SHILLING, an englifh filver-coin. See 
the article CoIN. 
It is oblerved that there were no fhillings 
ortwelve-penny pieces in England till the 
year 1504. when they were firlt coined 
by Henry VIIL 
SHINGLES, in building, fmall pieces of 
wood, or quartered oaken boards, fawn 
toa certain Ícantling, or, as 1s more ulual, 
cleft to about an inch thick at one end, 
and made like wedges, four or five inches 
broad, and eight or nine inches long. 
Shingles are alío ufed inftead of tiles or 
flates, elpecially for churches and lteeples: 
however thís covering 1s dear 3 yet where 
tiles are very Ícarce, and a light cover- 
' mg is required, itis preferable to thatch; 
and where they are made of good oak, 
cleft, and not fawed, and well feafoned 
in water and the fun, they make a [ure, 
- light, and durable covering. 
The building is firlt to be covered all 
over with boards, and the Ihingles nailed 
upon them. ' ATEN | 
SHINGLES, Jn medicine, a kind of herpes, 
See the article HERPES. da 
SHIP, revis, a general name for all large 
vellels with fa1!s, Át for. navigation on the 
fea; except galleys, which go with oars 
and fmack-lails. See NAVIGATION, 
MAVAL AFFAIRS, and NaAvr. 
A hip is undoubtedly the nobleft ma- 
chine that ever was invented ; and con- 
lts of fo many parts, that it would re- 
quíre a whale yolume to delcribe 1t mi- 
3 


á 


nutely. However, we fhall endeavour 
to fatisfy the reader the more fully on 
this head, as 16 Is an article of the utmo(ft 
importance, of which no gentleman 
fhould be ignorant: and firít to give an 
idea of the feveral parts and members of 
a hip, both external and internal, with 
their refpeétive' names in the fea-Jan- 
guage, in plate CCXLVIT. is repre- 
fented a Ihip of war of the firít rate, with 
rigging, Ue. aranchor; where A is the 
cat-head 3 B, the fore-chains; C, the 
main-chains; D, the mizzen-chains; E, 
the entring-port3 F, the haw/e-holes; G, 
the poop-lanterns; H, the chels-treez 1 
the head; K, the ltern. 

L, the bowípritz 1, 2, yard and (fail; 
3) gammoning3 4, horfez; 5, bob-ftay ; 
6, Íprit-fail Mheets; 7, pendants; 8, braces 
and pendants; 9, halliards; 10, lifts; 
11, Cclew-lines; 12, fprit-fail horfes ; 
13, bunt-lines; 14, ftanding lifts; 15, 


- Íprit-(a1l top; 16, flying jib-boom; 17, 


flying jib-ftay and fail; 18y'halliards; 19, 
Sheets; 20, horles, NES 

M, the fprit-fail top-maft; 21, Íhrouds; 
22, 23, yard and fail; 24, fheet; 25, 


- lifts; 26, braces and pendants; 27, cap; 


28, jack-ftaff; 29, truck; 30, jack-flag, 


N, the fore malt; 31, runner and tackle; 


32, 33, Íhirouds; 34, laniards;3 35, ftay 
and laniard; 36, preventer-ftay and lani- 
ard3 37, woolding the malt; 38, yard 
and fail; 39, horfes; 40, t0p3 41, CIOW-= 
foot; 42, jeersz 43, yard-tackles 5 44, 
lifts; 45, braces and pendants; 46, 
Iheets; 47, fore-tacks; 48, bow-lines 


and bridles; 49, fore bunt-lines; 50, 


fore leech-lines; 51, fore top-rope3 "52, 
puttock-fhrouds. 

O, the fore-top-maft; 53, 54, irouds 
and laniards 3 55, yardand (ail3 56, ltay 


and fail; 57, runner; 58, back-ftays 5 


59, halliards; 60, lifts; 6x1, braces and 
pendants; 62, horfes; 63, clew-lines : 
64, bow-lines and bridles; 65, reef- 


tackles3 66, Mheets 5 67, bunt-lines3 68, 


crols-trees; 69, Cap. | - 
P, the fore-top gallant-malt 5 70, 71, 
hrouds and laniards; 72, yard and (al; 
73, back-ltays5 74y ftay3 75, lifts 5 76, 
clew-lines 5 77, braces and pendants; 
78, bow-linés and bridles; 79, Hag-ftafr; 
Zo, truck; 81, flag-ftaff-ltay ; 82, Ñag 
of lord high-admiral, ' 
Q_, the main-maft; 33, 84, fMirouds ; 
85, laniards; 86, runner and tackle; 
87, pendant of the gornet; 88, guy or 
ditto. $9, fail ef ditto. yo, ltay3 91 
preventer-flay 5 92, ltay-tackle; 93, 
- woolding 
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woolding the maít ; 94, J£ers; 95, yard- 
tackles ; 96, lifts; 97, braces and pen= 
dants; 98, horles; 99, Íheets; 100, 
tacks; 101, bow-lines and  bridles ; 
102, crow-foot; 103, fop-rOpe; 104, 
top; 105, bunt-lines; 106, leech-lines 3 
107, yard and fai), 

R, the main-top-maft; 108, 109, Íhrouds 
and laniards ; 110, yard and fail; 111, 
puttock-íhrouds; 112,back-ftays; 113, 
ftay; 114, fay-(ail and ltay and halli- 
ards3 115, runnets; 116, hálliards; 
317, lifts; 118, clew-lines 5 119, braces 
and pendants ; 120, horles; 121, fheets 5 
122) bow-lines and bridles ; 123, bunt- 
“lines; 124) reef-tackles; 125, croís- 
trees 5 126, Cap. . | | 

S, the main-top gallant-maft; 127, 
128, fhrouds and laniards; 129, yard 
and fail; 130, back-ftays; 131, May; 
132, ltay-fail and halliards 5 133, lifts; 
134, braces and pendants; 135, bow- 
lines and bridles; 136, clew-lines; 137, 
flap-ltaff'; 138, truck; 139, fag-ftaff- 
ftay 5 140, flag-ftandard, 

TT, the mizzen-malt; 141, 142, Íhrouds 
and laniards 3 143, pendants and burtons; 
3144, yard and lail; 145, crow-foot3 146, 
 fheets 147, pendant-lines; 148, peck- 


brails 3 149, ftay-fail 3 150, ftay 5 I5Ts 


derric and fpann ; 152, top3 153, Crols 
jack-yard; 154, crols jack-lifis 5; 155, 
crols jack-braces ; 156, crols jack-Mlings. 
V, the mizzen-top-maft; 157, 158, 
íhrouds and Janiards; 159, yard and 
fail; 160, back-ftays; 161, llay; 162, 
halliards ; 163, lifts; 164, braces and 
—pendants; 165, bow-lines and bridles ; 
-166, fheets; 167, clew-lines5 168, ltay- 
fall; 169, crols-trees; 170) Cap3 171, 
flag-MafF; 172, Mag-Mtafltay; 173, 
trucks 174, flag-union; 175, enfign- 


es fla; 176, truck; 177, enfgn ; 178, 


-—poop-ladder ; 179, bower-cable, 

-Thus we have pointed out the external 
parts, malis, rigging, Ue. an account of 

all which may be feen under their re- 


fpeétive articles MasT, HuLL, RorPE, - 
-  RUDDER, Ec. 


In plate COXLVILI. is reprelented the 
feftion of a firft rate fhip of war, (hew- 


img the inde thereof: where A is fhe. 


head 3 containing, 1, the (tem3 2, the 
knee of the head, or cut-water; 3, the 
lower and upper cheek; 4, the tail- 
board; 5, the figure;z 6, the gratings ; 
7, the brackets; 8, the falle tem 3 9, 
the brealt-hooks; ro, the haule-hole ; 
11, the bulk-head, forward; 12, the 
gat-head 5 13, the cat:hook; 14, ne: 
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ceflary feats; 15, the manger within 
board; 16, the bow-fprit, 

B, upon the forescaltle ;-17, the grata 
1ngs3 16, the partners of the fore-maft ; 


- 39, the gun-wale ; 20, the belfry; 21, 
the funnel for the [Ímoak; 22, the gang- 


way going oft the fore-caltle; 23, the 
fore-caltle guns. 
C, in the fore-caítle; 24, the door of 


the bulk-head, forward; 2 5, the officers - | 


cabbins; 26, the (tair-cafe; 27, the 
fore=top-(ail-fheet bits; 28, the beams 5 
29, the car-Jines. 

D, the middle-gun-deck forward; 30, 
the fore-jeer bits; 31, the oyen and fur- 
nace of copper; 32, the captain*s cook- 
room 3-33, theladder, or way up into 
the fore-caltle, 3 

E, the lower-gun-deck forward; 34, 
the Knees fore and aft; 35, the fpirket- 
ings, or the firít ftreak next to each 
deck; the next under the beams being 
called cláamps; 36, the beams of the 
middle gun deck, fore and aft; 37, the 
car-lines of the middle gun-deck, fore 
and aft; 38, the fore-bits; 39, the after 
or main-bits; 40, the hatchway to the 
gunner's and boatíwain's ftore-rooms 5 
41, the jeer capíton.. AE 
F, the orlop; 42, 43, 44, the gunner's 
boatíwain”s,and carpenter”s ftore-rooms 5 
45, the beams of the lower-gun-deck ; 


46, 47, the pillars and the riders, fore 
and aít ; 48, thebulk-head of the lLore- 


rooms, 


G, the hold ; 49, 50, 51, the footzhaok= 


rider, the fHoor=rider, and the fandirt, 
foreandaft; 52, the pillars; 53, the ftep 
of the fore-malt; sa, the keelíon, or falle 
keel, and dead rifing; 55, the dead wood. 
H, a-midíhips in the hold ; 56, the floos- 
timbers; 57, the keel; 58, the well; 
59, the chain-pump; 60, the ftep of the 
main-maft 3 61, 62, beams and car-lines 
of the orlop, fore and aft. 


L, the orlop a-midihips; 63, the cable- 


tire; 64, the main hatchway. 


KE, the lower gun-deck a-midíhips; 65, 


the ladder leading.up to the middle gun- 
deck; 66, the lower tire or ports, | 
L, the middle gun-deck a-midihips; 67, 


the middle tive porte; 68, the entring=- 
port; 69, the main jeer-bits ; 70,twilted - 


pillars or flantions ; 71, the caplion; 
72, the gratings; 73, te ladder leading 
to the upper deck. 0 

M, the upper gun-deck a-midíhips; 74, 
the main-top-[a1l-heet bits; LES the 


upper partners of the main-malt; 36, 
the gallows on which pare top-malts, 


Ee, 
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Ec, are laid3 77, thefore: fheet=blocks ; 


78, the rennets; 79 the gun wale; 30, 


the Upper eratines;- 81, the drift-brack- 
ets; 82, the plis-dale 5 83, the o 
all. 
N, abaft the main-malt; 84, the gang- 
way off the 'quarteradeck ; 85, the bulk- 
head of the coach; 86, the ftair-cale 
down to the middle gan-deck; 
beams of the upper deck; 88, the grat- 


ings aboutthe main-malt; 89, the coach, e 
or council-chamber; go, the ftair- cale 


up to the quarter-deck; 
O, the quarter-deck3 gr, 
92, the car-lines; 93, the partners of the 
mizzen malt; 94, the gangway up to the 
poop 5 95, the bulk-head of the cuddy. 
PE the poop 3 96, the trumpeter's cabbin; 
97 the tafterel. 

, the captain-lieutenant's cabbin. ' 
e the cuddy, ulvally divided for the 
mafter aid fecretary"s officers. 
S, the ftate-room, out of which is made 
the bed-chamber, and other conveniencies 
“for the commander in chief; 98, the en- 
trance into the gallery; 99. tie bulk- 


head of the great cabbin3 00, the ftern-- 


ligbts and after-galleries. 

T, the ward-room, allotted for the lieu- 
tenants and land-officers ; 5 101, Wthe 
lower gallery; 102, the fteerage. and 
bulk:head of the ward-room 5 103, the: 

whipltaff, commanding the tillar; 104, 
the afier-ftair-cafe down to the lower 
gun=decie, 

V, feveral oficers cabbins abaft the maín- 
malt, where the foldiers generally keep 
guard. 

VW, the gun-room3 105; the tillar com- 
manding the rudder; 106, the rudder ; 
107, the ftern=polt; 103, the'tillar- 
tranfom3 109, the feyeral tranfoms, Uli, 
E3 2) 3) 41 53 110, the gun-ro00m-ports, 
or ftern-chale; 1x1, the bread-room- 
ícuttle, out of the gun-room 3 112, the 
main-caplton; 113, the pall of the cap- 
ffon; 114, the partner; 115, the bulk- 
head of the bread-room, 

X, the bread-ro0om3 Y, the Mad: 5 
room, where all _proriñons are welghed 
and feryed out; Z, the cock-pit, where. 
are (ubdivifions for the pusfer, the fur- 
seon, and his mates. 

AA, the platrforio, or orlop, hate pro- 
vifion 1s made for the: wounded in time of 
Service; 116; the hold abaít the main- 
maft; 117, the ftep of the mizen-malt ; 
113, the keelíon, or falíe keel; da the 
dead-wood, orrifing. 

Diferent kinds of SHIPS» All hips at frft 


F 
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87, the 
kinds of merchant-/hips ; 


the beams ; so 


SI 
were of the fame form, whatever ufes 


they were debe ned for; but the various. 
ends of navigation, fome of which were 


better anfwered by one forin, fome by 


another, foon gave occafon to build and 
fit out fhips, not only different 'in big- 
nefs, but alío in their conftruétion and 
riesing: and as trade gave occalion to 
the fitting out. large fleets of different 
lo fhips of war- 
became neceflary to. piefrve: them to 
their juft proprietars, Thefe laft, or hips 
ol war, have three malts “and a bow.- 
fprit, and Are failed with fquare fails; 
the other parts being: as defcribed above, 
and reprelented in plate CCXEVIT, 

But belides thefe, there are othér forms ; 


as, 1. The bilander, (plate 'CCXLVIT. 
fig. 2:) which has tiggibg and fails, not 


unlike a hoy only Broader añdflatter! bi- 
landers are feldom above twenty-four tuns, 

and can lie nearer the wind than a velTel 
with'croís-fails can do. 2. Bomb-vellels 
(ibid.-Bg. 3.) have fometimes three malts, 
and [quare (ails, as reprefented; but they 
arealio frequently ketch-fafhion, with one 


—malt and a mizen, 3. Brigantines (2b1d. 


fig. 4.) are now difufed, but had two. 
mafts, and [quate fails. 4. Hagboats 


(Gbid. fig. 5.) are malted and failed fhip- 


fafhlon, but are bujlt in the form of the 


dutch Ay-boats, 5. Hoys (ib. fig. 6.) are 


fitted withone maftand a (prit-fail; whole 
yards ftand fore and aft like a mizen, fo 
that 1tcan.lie near the wind. 6. Hulks (1h, 

fig. 7.) are generally old fhips cut down 
to the gun-deck, and fitted with a large. 
wheel, for men to goin when careening :. 
1t has allo feveral capítons fixed on its. 
deck, for fetting Mip?s mafts. 7. Ketches 
(ibid: eg, 2.) are fitted with two malts, 
and their main-(ail and top-fail fand 
fquare, as thofe of fhips do; but their 
fore-fail and j:bbs, as thofe of hoys do. 8... 
Lighters (30. fig. 9.) are vellels made ule 
of for laying down or fhifting. the: MO0r= 
imgs, for bringing alhore or carrying on 


' broad Ihips cables, anchors, Ye. 9. Pinks 


(3614. ig. 10.) fail with three malts, fhip- 


fahion, but are round fterned, with a 


mall projeftion above the rudder, 10. 


Punts (2h. Kg. 11.) are built fquare, and 


uled about the docks for fetching clay, and As 
other fervices as the malter (hip-wright 


wants them for, 11, Shallop (15. fig. 12.) 


isa Ímall light veffel, with only a fmall- 


-mainand fore-malt, and lugg-fails, toba pS 
up and let down on occafion. 12. Sloops 


(ibid, fig. 13.) have only one malt, with 
fhoulder of on (quarey logg, and 
| | Smack 





-breadth mult be determined. 
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 fmack falls. 13. Smacks (1bíd. fig. 14,) 


are tranfporting veflels, with one maft, 
and an half fprit-fail. 14, Yachts (1b:4, 
fig. 15.) have only one malt, with an 
half (prit or fmack-(ail, and fometimes 
ketch-fafhion, See the articles BILANDER, 
BOMB-KETCH, BRIGANTINE, Uc, 

omfiruétion of SHIPS. Naval architeóture 
may be divided into three principal parts: 


1, To give the Mip luch a figure and 


proportion, as may fuit the fervice fhe is 


—defigned for. 2, To find the true form 


of all the pieces of timber that (hall be 
necellary to compole fuch a folid, 3. 
To make proper accommodations for 
guns, ammunition, provilions, and apart- 
ments for all the officers, and likewile 
room for the cargo. 

As to the firlt part, the length of the keel, 
greatelt breadth, depth in ie hold, height 
between decks and. in the wafte, and 
fometimes the height and breadth of the 
wing-tranfom, in fhips for the merchants 
lervice, +re agreed on by contract; and 
from thefe dimenfions the builder forms 
a draught fuitable to the trade the (hip ís 
defigned for. The frít thing that 1s ge- 
nerally done, is to lay down the keel, 
the ftem, and ftern polt'upon the fheer- 
plane, or plane fuppofed to país through 
the middle line of the keel, ftem, and 
ftern-poft, cutting the hip 1n two halves 
lengthwife. They next determine the 
proper ftation of the mid fhip-timber, 
where a perpendicular is ereéted ; and is 
generally about two thirds of the keel be. 
fore the ftern-poft : on this line the given 
depth of the hold is fet off, from the up- 
per-fide of the keel; to obtain which 


- point, the thickneís of all the timber and 
 plank mulft be added to the height agreed 


on. This being fixed, will enable us to 
determine the upper-height of theextreme 
or greatelt breadth of the (hipz which, 
fometimes, is that very point; and from 
the fame place the lower height of the 
The two 
main heights of the breadth-lines, which 
nearly unite abaft and afore, are next 
determined. The height of the breadth- 
line of the top-timber is next formed ; 
being limited in the midíhip by contract, 
but afore and aft only by the judgment 
and fancy of the artilt. If a (quare ftern 
is deigned, the breadth at the wing- 
tranfom is limited, being generally about 
twothirds of the greatelt breadth. 


timber, and then defcribes the two half- 
breadth lines. After thele are formed, 
VoL, IY, 
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the places where the feveral timbers are. 
fixed : and for forming the midíhip-frame, 


The . 
artift next fixes the breadth of the top= 


SH l 


radiisare allumed at pleafure, till the 
Íweeps are made to pleafe the fancy and 


judgment of the artif, When this mida. 


Ihip-frame is formed, a pattern or mould 
is made to fitexaCtly to.the curve, and 
the dead-rifing or water-line; and b 

thisand a hollow mould, all the timbers 


are formed, as far as the rifing-line, 


“which is parallel to the” lower height of 
the breadth-line, 

We come next to confider the wpper- 
works, or all that is above water, called 
the dead,work : and here the (hip muít 
be narrower, by which means (he will 
ftraín lefs by working the guns, :and the 
main-[ail' will be eañier trimmed, as the 


íhrouds fpread leís than they would other= 


wile do. But though thele advantages 


are gaimed by narrowing a fhip above 
water, yet gngat care muft-be taken not. 
to narrow her too much, Jet there hould 


not be fúfficient room upon the upper decle 
for the guns to recoil, The fecurity o£ 
the malíts fhould likewife be confidered, 
which require fuficient breadth to fpread 
the (hrouds : though this may be afifted 
by enlarging the breadth of the channels, 


Principal qualities belonging to SHiPs. A 


fhip of war hould carry her lower tire o£ 
guns four or five feet above water; a hip 
for the merchants fervice /hould ftow the 
cargo well: and both of them (hould be 
made to go well, carry a good fail, fteer 
well, and lie-to eafily in the fea, 1. To 
make a fhip carry a good fail, Mr. Du 


Hamel recommends a flat floor timber, 


and fomewhat long, or the lower futtock 
prettyround; alíoa fraightupperfuttock, 
and the top-timber to throw the breadth 
out aloft; and at any rate, to carry her 
main-breadth as high as the lower-deck ; 
for if the riggingbe well adapted to fuch 
a body, and the upper-works heightened 
as much as poffible lo as all to concur to 


lower the center of gravity, there will be 


no room to doubt of her carrying a good 
fail. 2. To make a ip lteer well, and 
anfwer the leaít motion of the helm, the 
fafhion-pieces fhould be well formed, the 
tuck carried pretty high, and the midíhip= 
frame carried pretty forward ; alío there 
fhould be a conliderable greater draught 
of water abaft than afore, a great rake for= 
ward, and none abaft, and a Ínug quar- 
ter-deck and fore.caltle: all thefe will 
make a (hip fteer well. But to make her 
feel the lealt motion of her helm, 1t wjyll 
be neceflary to regard her malts; for a 


17 £ hip 


y 


- 
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hip that goes well, will certainly fteer 
well. 3. To make a fhip carry her guns 
- well outof the water, is effeéted by a long 
floor-timber, and not of great rifine, a 
very full midhip-frame, and low. tuck, 
with light upper-=works. 4. To make 


ya fhip go fmoothly through the water, 


without pitching hard, her keel hould be 
long, her floor long and not rifing high 
'afore oraftz the area or fpace contained 
in the fore-body fhould alío be duly pro- 
portioned to that of the after body, ac= 
cording to the refpective weights they are 
to carry 5. To make a (hip keep a good 
wind, fhe fhould have a good length by 
the keel, mot too broad, but pretty deep in 


the hold; wbich will make her floor- : 


timber hort and rifing great. As fuch a 
Ship will meet with great refiftance in the 
water going over the broad fide, and but 
little when: going a-head, fhe will not 
fall much to the leeward. Now fome 
hip-builders imagine, that it is impol- 


fible to make a (hip carry her guns well, 


carry a good fail, and be a prime [ailer 
“atthe fame time, becaule it requires a very 
full bottom: to gain the two firit qualities, 
anda fharp bottomed (hip belt anfwers the 
latter: but when it is confidered, that a 
full hip will carry a great deal more [ail 
than a [harp one, a good artift may lo 
form the body as to have all thefe three 
good qualities united, and likewi/e fteer 
well: for which purpole, Mr, Du Ha- 
mel recommends fomewhat more In length 
than has been commonly practifed. 

SHIPTON, a market-town, twenty-four 
miles fouth:eaft of W orcelter, 

SHIRE, in geography, fignifes the fame as 
county ; being originally derived from the 
faxon rajian, to divide. See the ar- 
ticles COUNTY, SHERIFF, “and Lord 
LIEUTENANT, A 

SHIVERS, or SHEEVERS, in the [ea-lan- 
guage, names given to the litile rollers 
or round wheels of pulleys. See the ar- 
ticle PULLEY, 

SHOAD, admong miners, denotes a train 
of metalline ftones, ferving to direét them 
im the difcovery of mines. See MINE. 

SHOAL, in the fea-language, denotes a 

place where the water 12 Maállow. 

SHOAR, or SHORE. See SHORE, 

SHOE, calreus, a covering for the foat, 
ufually made of leather, by the company 
of cordwainers. +See CORDWAINERS. 

Horfe SHoEs, - See the article Horse, 

SHOE for ex anchor, ina fhip, the place 
for tlie anchored reli Prato 


the hoc PE 5 
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SHO 


' tacks, and other running-rigging, from 
calling, or being entangled with the 
flooks. : Aus 

SHOOTING. See the articles GUNNER y 
and PROJECTILES. La 

SHORE, or SHOAR, a place wafhed by 
the fea, or by fome large river, 

Count Marhgli divides the fea-(hore into 

- three portions 3 the firlt of which is that 
tract of land which the [ea juíft reaches in 

—ftorms and high tides, but which it ne- 
ver covers; the fecond part of the fhore, 
1s that which is covered in high tides and 
ftorms, but is dry at other timesz and 
the third is the delcent from this, wlich 
1s. always covered with water. SeeSkEa, 
The firlt part is only a continuation of 
the continent, and fufers no alteration 
from the neighbourhood of the fea, except 
that-1t1s rendered fit for the growth of 
fome plants, and wholly unfit for that of 
others, by the faline fteams and impregna- 
tions: and it is Ícarce to be conceived b 
any, but thoíe who have oblerved it, how 
far on land the effects of the lea reach, lo 
as to make the earth proper for plants, 

which will not grow without this influ- 
ence; there being feveral plants frequent- 
ly found on high hills, and dry- places, 
at three, four, and more miles from the 

Sea, which yet would not grow, unlels 

-3n the neighbourbood of it, nor will ever 
be found ellewhere. : 

The lecond part or portion of the fhore 
is much more affected by the lea than the 
former, being frequently wafhed and 
beaten by it. lts produélions are ren- 

“dered falt by the water, and it is coyered 
with find, or with the fragments of fhells 
in form of (and, and in fome places with 
a tartarous matter depofited from the 
water ; the colour of this whole extent 
cf ground is ufually duíky and dull, el. 
pecially where there are rocks and ltones, 
and thele covered with a fMimy matter. 
The third part ofthe fhore is more affec- 
ted by the fea than either of the others, 
and is covered with an uniform cruít of 
the true nature of the bottom of the (ea, 
except that plants and animals have their 
refidence in it; and the decayed parts of 
tnefe alterit a Íitile, 

SHOREHAMI, a borough and porttown of 
Suflex, twenty five miles ealt of Chi- 
.chelter. mL 
Te fends two members to parliament. 

'SHORT- SIGHTEÉDNESS, myopia, 10 
medicine. See the article MYOPIA. 

SHOT, a denomination given to all forts 
Of balls for fire ams; thole for cannon 

Edo a dea - being | 


e 


SHR 


ESC. oflead: 
For the method of granulating fhot for 
the ufe of fowlers, fee GRANULATION. 
Trundie-SHoT,aniron-fhot, aboutfeventeen 
inches Jong, and fharp-pointed at both 
ends, with a ball of lead faftened'upon it, 
about a hand-breadth from each end. 
SHOT TEN, or O TEN: See 
the article BLOOD. 
SHOVELER, in ornithology, a peces or 


the añas, with the extremity of the beak 


broad and! round, andits ungues bent; 
See the article AÑAS. 
SHOULDER-BONE,' humerus, in anato- 
my... See the article HumERUS. : 
SHOULDER BLADE, ftapula. See the article 
SCAPULA. 
SHOULDER-PITCHED, among farriers, is 
(aid of'a horfe whofe houlder 1 difplaced, 
which may be remedied by (wimming the 


horfe a dozen times J0p and down 15 deep 


water. 

ES is when a hor“ 
<< 4houlder 1s parted from the breaft. 
SHOULDERING PItCE, among builders, 

the fame with a bracket. See the ar- 
ticle BRACKET. 

SHOWER, tn AR ESTOI a cloud re- 
folved, into rain. . See the article RAIN. 

SHREW-MOUSE, or Hard)-SHREW, 
forex, Or mus Araneus, In zoology, a £e- 
nus of quadrupeds, “of the order of the 

“slires y the upper fore-teeth of which are 

'bifñid, and the lower ones ferrated : (he 
upper canine-teeth are very fmall, and 
four in number, 

“The fhrew-moufe is an extremely (ingu- 

Jar little animal, which greatly relembles 
the common gal but 15 —fomewhat 
fmaller, 

SHREWSBURY, he county- town of 
Shropfhire, fituated on tlie river Severn : 
weft long, 2? 46/, nor lat. 522 46". 
Itfends two members to parliament, 

SHRIMEP, in iqbthyology, the engliíh name 
so two difiSrént fpéecies of the fquilla, 

2, the common (hrimp, and the [mooth- 
noted fhrimp. See SQUILLA. 
The common fhrimp is the long-tailed 
(quilla; with the Ínout ferrated above and 
tridentated below; the body 15 oblong 
and rounded above the beak:or fnout; 
which diftinguiíhes 1 from all the other 
Species ; itis long, ofa lanceolated figure, 


fharp-pointed, and has eight denticula=, 


tions above, and three' below. The 
- Imobth-nofed (hrimp, or long-tailed fquil- 
Ja, witha fmooth Ínout, grows to the 
fame (ze with the common (hrimp how- 


die 
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being of iron, and thofe for guns, piltols, 


'SHROUDS) or SHROWDS. 


PE... — SHERR 


ever the body 1 is thick, and the fnout is 


very flhort, without the Ípines or denticu- 
lations of the other. 

SHRINE, 
or box, to hold the relics of fome faint. 
See the articles RELICS and SAINT.. 

SHRITE, in ornithology, the lame with 
the miffel- bird. See MISSEL, 

SHROPSETRE, a county of England, 
bounded by CheMire on the north, by 
Staffordíhire on the eaft, by Hereford- 
Ihire on the fovth, and by Montgomery» 
Ihite on the welt... 

See the. ar- 
ticle SHROWDS. ., * 

SHROVE-TUESDAY, is the Tuelday 
after quinquagelima Sunday, or the day 

_ Immediately preceding the firft- of lent; 

“being lo: called from the laxon word 
únive, which fignifies to confefs, as 
having been employed by. the people in 

: time of popery, in confefling their (ins, 

"in order to receive the. lacramenf, and 

. thereby qualify themfelves for a more res 

ligious oblervation of lenta See the ar- 

—ticle LENT, 

In proceís of time es cultom was 
| change into that of mutual invitations, 
“in order to take leave of felh- -meat and 

other dainties3. and, ¡this made way for 
Sports and other merriments which. at 

prelent make “up the whole bufine(s of the 
carnival, or fealon iminediately preced- 
ing lent. See the artícle CARNIVAL. 

SHROWDING .0f trees, ¿the cutting. or 
lopping off their top branches ; 5 which:1s 


praétifed only on trees not fit for timber, 
and defigned to yielda prefent advantage, : 


" and lerve for fuel, 

Trees Should be three or four. years old 

“before they are hrowded, which (hould be 
done in winter for the. harder. forts. of 
wood, and ih fpring for the fofter kinds, 
Elkin care to cut'the rn ftump. 
allope and fmooth, 


SHROWDS, ot SHROUDs) 1 in a hip, are 


the preat ropes which come down. both 
fides of the malts, and are faltened be- 
low to the chains on the hip s fide, and 
aloft to the top of the malt ; being par» 
“celled and feryed, in order to prevent the 
mais galling them. The top-maft- 
(hrowd$ are faftened to the puttock-plates, 
by dead eyes and laniards, as the others 


ate, See thearticle SHIP. 


Some of the terms relating to the Ihrowds 
are: eale the Mrowds; that is, 


fet them ftiffer, 
SHRUB, frutex, among naturalifts, de- 
17€ 3 


in ecclehaltical hiftory, a cafe . 


Aacken 
them: and, fet up the [hrowds ; that is, | 


notes 


9 it 


1] 


Sub 
notes a dwarf-tree, or a woody plant lels 
thanatree: fuch areholly, box, privet,Ec. 


SHUTTLE, in the manufaétures, an in-- 


ftrument much ufed by weavers, in the 
middle of which is an eye, or cavity, 
wherein is inclofed the fpoul with the 
woof. See the article WEAvING. 

SI, in mufic, 2 feventh note or found, 
added by Le Maire to the fix antient 
notes invented by Guido Arentine, viz, 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, fo See the ar- 
ticles GAMUT, SCALE, and SOLFAING. 

SIAM, the capital of a kingdom of the 
fame name, in the farther peninfula of 

> India: ealt long. 101%, north lat. 14*. 

SIBA, a province of the hither India, fitu- 
ated between Tibet on the eaft, and 
Lahor on the welt, ; 

SIBALDIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia, clals of plants, 
the flower of which confilts of five oval 
petals; and its feeds, which are five in 
number, are contained in the bottom of 
thecup, which clofes for that purpole, 

SIBERIA, or AsiaTIcC Russia, the molt 
northern country of Alfa, fituated be- 
tween 60? and 130% ealt longitude, and 
between 47% and 722 north laritude; be- 


Ing upwards of two thouland miles in : 


Jength from eaft to welt, and one thou- 
jand five hundred miles in breadth from 
north to fouth. We include the Calmuc 
- Tartars within the limits of Siberia, as 
they acknowledge themíelves fubjeót to 
the empire of Ruffia.. 
SIBIT, a town of Arabia Foelix, ftuated 
inealtlong. 45%, north lat. 15% 


— SIBTHORPIA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia-angiofpermia clals of plants, 
the calyx of which isa fingle leafed, tur- 
binated, patent perianthitum, cutinto five, 

oval, permanent fegments: the corolla 
confilts of a fingle, patent, equal petal, 
of the length of the cup, and divided into 
five fegments 3 the fruit is a comprelled, 
orbiculated capfule, which is biventricofe, 
bivalvar, and bilocular, with a tranfveríe 
diffepiment: the feeds are but few in 
number, convex on one fide, and plain 
«on the other, | | 


SIBYLS, Jibylle, in pagan antiquity, cer- 


tain women faid to have been endow- 
ed with a prophetic fpirit, and to have 
+ delivered orachs, fore-Mhhiowing the fates 
and revolutions cf kingdoms, Ue. 
The molt eminent of 1he ten fibyls men- 
tioned by antient writers, was fhe whom 
the Romans called the-cumzan or ery- 
threan fibyl, from her being born at 
Erythree in Jonia, and removing from 
g | 
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thence to Cum: in Italy, where fhe de. 
livered all her oracles from a cave, dug 
out of the main rock, according to 
Virgil, ¿En. 1 441, Uc. 
Thereis (till preferved, in eight books of 
greek verles, a colleétion of verles, pre- 
-tended to haye been delivered by the fibyls; 
but the generality of critics look upon it 
as fpurious : and ¡it is the opinion of Pri- 
deaux, that the ftory of the three books 
of the fibyls, fold to “Tarquin, was a ftate- 
trick or fetcli of politics. 
SICE-ACE, a game with dice and tables, 
whereat five may play; each having fix 
men, and the laft out lofing, 
At this game, they load one another with 
aces 3 fixes bear away; and doublets 
drinks, and throws again, | 
SICHEM, or ZICHEM, a town of Bra. 
bant, eighteen miles eaft of Mechlin. 


SICILIAN, in mue, akindofair or dance, 


in triple time, and played flow, notwith- 
ftanding it is marked the fame asa jigg, 


- SICILY, the largelt of all theitalian iflands, 


antiently called Trinacria, from its tri- 
angular figure : itis fituated between 122 
and 16% ealt longit, and «between 33? 
and 39* north latitude; being about one 
hundred and feventy miles long, and one 
hundred broad, | 

It is feparated from Calabria, in Italy, 


by the ftreights of Melina, which, in the 


narrowelft part is not feven miles over. 


.SICKNESS, - Falling-SICKNESS, Greém- 


O SICKNES5, Ec. Seethearticles DISEASE, 
EPILEPSsY, CHLOROSIS, Uca 

SICUT' ALIAS, in law, another writiflued 
out like the fommer, where the firít was 
not executed. : 

SICY ANIA, or GOURD=-WORM, in Na- 
tural biftory, a genus of the apteria or- 
der of infeéts, being of an oblong form, 
flat on the belly, and rounded on the 
back; the fkin is foft; and the mouth 
large, horizontal, and emarginated, or 
dented in the middle. lt grows to two 
thiirds of an inch in lengél; though more 
ufually itis not half that ze; 3ts'breadth 
Is nearly two thirds of its length, See the 

article APTERIA. a 

SICYOS, or SICYOIDESs, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-[yngeneña clals of 
plants, the corolla of which 15 formed of 
a ingle campanulated petal, divided into 
five legments; ¿nd its fruit is a berry, 
containing only a Iingle feed. 

Dillenius calls this plant bryonoides. 

SIDA, in botany, a genus of the monadel- 
phia-polyandria clals of plants, with a 
pentapetalous flower: the fruit is a 

roundióh 





SID 


roundifh capíule, terminating ina point, 
and compoled of feveral horns, which f- 
nally feparating, tear the complex veflel 


to pieces; the feeds are roundiíh and 


pointed, the one fide being convex,' and 
the other of an angular figure. 
This genus comprehends the malvinda 
and abutilon of authors. See the ar- 
ticle ABUTILON, 

SIDE, /atus, the half of any thing, as an 
animal, a Mip, Ec, The fides of an ani- 


mal are diltinguifhed into the right and . 
left ide; but tholíe of a fhip, into the: 


tarboard and larboard fide, 
ticles STARBOARD, Ec, 

In geometry, the fides of a reétilinear fi- 
gure are the lines which form its peri- 
phery, See FIGURE and PERIPHERY. 

SIDE of a power, the fame with its root. 

See the article Roor, 

SIDE-LAYS5, among hunters, dogs that are 
let flip at a deer, as he paifes. * 

SIDES-MEN, or SYNOD'S MEN, perflons who, 
in large parifhes, are appointed to aflift 
the church-wardens, in their enquiry and 
prefentments of fuch offenders to the or- 
dinary, as are punifhable in the fpiritval 
court. 

SIDEN, a port town of Arabia, fituated 
on the ealtern More of the Red fea, in 
ealtlonge. 42% 15, and north lat. 219 20”, 

SIDERATION, a term ufed for a fpha- 
celus or mortification. See SPHACELUS. 


See the ar- 


Some alío ufe the term fideration for the: 


blalting or blighting of trees. - See the 
articles BLrIGHT and TREE., 
SIDEREAL YEAR. See the article YEAR. 
SIDERTA, in natural hiltory, the name of 
a genus of cryftals, ufed to exprels thole 
altered in their figure by particles of 
iron. Thele are of a rhomboidal form, 
and compoled only of fix planes. Of this 
genus there are four known fpecies: 
1. A colourlefs, pellucid, and thin one, 
- found in confiderable quantities among 
the iron ores of the foreft of Dean in 
Gloucefteríhire, and in. other the like 
places. 2. A dull, thick, and brown 
one, not uncommon in the fame places 
with the former, And 3. a black and 
very glofly kind, a foflil of very great 
beauty, found in the fame place with 
the óthers, as alío in Leiceíterfhire and 
Suflex. —Seethe article CRYSTAL, 0 
SIDERITES, in natural hiftory, the lame 
with the magnet. See MAGNET, 
SIDERITIS, IRON-WORT, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia-gymnio/permia 
clals of plants, with a monopetalous, la- 
biated, and ringent flower; the feeds are 


s 
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four in number, and contained in the 
cup, which ferves inftead of a capíule; 
add to this, that the flowers grow in cir- 
cles round the ftalks, at the joinings of 
the leaves. See plate CCL. fig. 4. 

SIDEROCHITA, in natural hiltory, a 
name which Dr, Hill gives'to a clals of. 
foflils of a moderately firm and compaét 
texture, and crultated ftruétyre, compol- 
ed ofa ferrugineous, mixed with earthy 
matter, and formed of repeated incruíta- 
tions, making lo many coats or crults 
round a fofter or harder' nucleus; or 
round loofe earths, or an aqueous fluid. 
Of this claís there are two orders, and 

“under thefe four genera. The firlt order is 
of thofe fiderochita which contain regular 
and folid nuclei, and comprehends the 
empherepyra, and the heteropyra. The 
fecond order 15 of thole fiderochita, 
which contain no folid nucleus but 
looía earthy matter, in form of powder, 
or an aqueous fluid, aod comprelends 
the godes and the enhydrie, See the ar- 
ticle EMPHEREPYRA, Ue. 

SIDEROXYLUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-monogynia clals of plants, 
the flower of which confilts of a ingle pe- 
tal, divided into five roundiíh, ereét, 
and concave fegments; the fruit 15 a 
roundifh berry, with two cells, in which 
are contained four feeds, 

SIDMOUTH, a port-townof Devonfhire, 
fituated on a bay of the Englifh channel, 
ten miles fouth ealt of Exeter. 

SIDON, or SAYD, a port-town of Palef= 
tine, In afatic Turky, feventy miles 

north of Jerufalem. Tt is ftilla place of 
fome confideration, being the refidence of 

<a tuikióh bafhaw, - | 

SIDRA, an ifland of the Archipelagso, 
btuated at the entrance of the gulph of 
Napoli. 

SIEGE, in the art of war, the encamp- 
ment of an army before a fortified place, 
with a delign to take ¡t, | 
The method of encamping is very differ- 
ent ina fiege, from that oblerved on a 
march ; as in the former the army en- 
virons the place, without cannon-fhot, 
that nothing may enter. Tf the place be 
lituated on a river, a detachment is fent 
to the other fide, and bridges of commu- 
nication made, both above and below the 
town. The army alío encamp with their 
backs to the town, with the battalions 
and -fquadrons interlineu: and having 
taken pofleffion ofall the heights, whence 
theenemy may be annoyed, the engineers 
trace the lines of circumvallation and 

contra- 


de 


sIG 
-«contravallation ; every regiment working 
“at the place appointed them. See the ar- 
¿¿ticles CIRCUMVALLATION and Con- 
TRAVALLATION. 
When the general has difpoled his guards, 
as well towards the place as towards the 
country, and eltablifhed the lieutenant- 
generals to command in the particular 
quarters, he goes with the engineers to 
view the place, and orders the attack in 
the placejudged the weakelt, See the ar- 
ticle APPROACH, 
To form a fiege, there mult be an arm 
fufficient to furnifh five or fix reliefs for 
- the trenches, pioneers,. guards, Ec. al- 
| fo artillery, and magazines furnifhed with 
a fuficient quantity of ammunition and 
provifionsz and an hofpital, for taking 
co csre of the wounded, 
To raile a fiege, is to give over attack- 
ing a place; ordering. the works and 
polts before it to be levelled. 
SIEGEN, a city of Germany, thirty miles 
north of Nallau. | 
SIEGENBERG, a town of Weltphalia, 
fifteen miles fouth-eaft:of-Cologn. 


SIENNA, a city of Italy, im:the dutchy of 


Tulícany, fituated thirty-6x miles fouth 
of Florence. | Pido y 
SIERRA LEON, a riverof Guinea, which 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, In weft long. 
14%, and north lat. 7%. 002 
SIEVE, or SEARCE,aninftiument fervingto 
+ feparate the fine from the coarle parts of 
powders, liquors, and the like; or to 


eleanfe pulíe from dult, Jight grains, Te. - 


Tt is made of a rim of wood,. the circle or 
-Apace whereof is filled with a plexus of 
1, tifany, hair, linen, wire, or even 

thin lices of wood. The fieves which 
have,large holes are lometimes alío called 

yiddles,, fuch as the coal or, lime fieve; 
the garden-fieve, Tc, When drugs are apt 
to evaporate, or to be palled through the 

eye, 1t 15 ufual to haye 1t covered with a 

hd. > ee ñ 
- SIBUR, a title of refpeét among:the French, 
like mafer among..us: 1t.1s much.ufed 
¿by the lawyets, as alfo:by fuperiors in 
their letters to Imfertors, o 
SIGAN,.2 town of China, in the pro- 
-yince cf Xenf: ealt longit, 108%, and 
morth lat. 34%. ¿ 
SIGESBECKIA, in botany, a plant of the 

fyngeneba - pelygamia - fuperflua.. clals, 

with a compound radiated flower, and 
tubulofe hermaphrodite corollulw on the 
dife; the receptacle of the feeds is palea- 

“ceous, and they have no down. 
SIGE TH, “a town of lower Hungary, h- 
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tuated feventv-three miles fouth-wefk of 
ca, and fubjeót to the houle of Ay. 
ida 

SIGHT, or Vis10N, in optics. See the 
article EYE and Vrs10N. - 

SIGHTS of. a quadrant, Ec. thin pieces of 
brafs,, railed perpendicularly.on its fide, 
or on the index of a theodolite, circum. 
ferentor, e. They have eachan aper- 
ture, or fit, up the middle, through 
which the vifual rays país to the eye, and 
diftant objeéts are feen. See the articles 
QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, Ec. 

SIGILLATA TERRA, a kind of bole, 
called alío Jemnian earth. See the articles 
¿BoLE and Lemnos, | 

SIGILLUM, a SEAL, See SEAL, 

SIGISTAN, , the capital of a province of 

the fame name, in Perfa: eafl long, 
62%, and north lat. 31%. 

SIGN, fgruz,. in general, the mark or 

- character of fomething ablent or invifible, 
See the article CHARACTER. 

¿Among phyhcians, the term. Gen-denotes 
lome appearance in the human body, 
which ferves to indicate or point out the 
condition of the patient, wunbh regard to 
health or difeales. Sce INDICATION, 
DISEASE, Ue. ISA 

SIGN); insalgebra, .denotes a fymbol- or 
-charafler; See the article CHARACTER. 
Mr. Mac: Laurin. oblerves, that the ul 
of. the negative figo, dd algebra, is at- 
tended with feyeral confequences that at 
frítfight are admitted with dificulty, and 
has fometimes given occafonto.notions 

¿that feem:to have no+real foundation, 

This ligo implies that the.real value of 
the quantity reprefented.by the. letter to 
which. ¡t.is prefixed, 195.to be fubltracted ; 
and ¡it fenves with the poltive fign, to 
keep In. view what elements-or parts en- 

- ter Into.the. compofition of quantities, 
¿and.in, what manner, whether as incre- 

-ments, or decrements, (that is, whether 

¿by addition:or fubltraction) which is, cof 

_ibe greatelt ufe in this art, See the ar- 

 ficie POSITIVE. na A A e 
In confequence of this, 1t ferves toex- 

 preís a quantity of an oppofite quality 

¿to the politive, as a line :in'a contrarg 
pofition; a motion with an oppolfite di- 
reftion; ora centrifugal force 10. oppofi- 
tion to gravity; and thus often faves the 
trouble of diltinguifhing, and demon- 
ftrating feparately, the various cales of 
proportions, and preferves their analogy 
In view. As the proportion of lines 
depends on their magnitude only, without 
regard to their poftion; and eto 

| an 


Si: 
and forces, are laid to be equal; or un- 
equal, in any given ratio, without regard 
to their direótions < and, Jn general, the 
proportion of quantities relates to their 


—magnitude only, without determining 


whether they are to be confidered as in- 
crements3 or decrements; fo there is no 
ground to imagine any other proportion 
of—b and + a, (or of-— 1 and 1) than 
that of the real magnitudes of the quan- 
ties reprefented by band a, whether 


thele quantíties are, In any particular 
cale, to be added, or fubltraéted, Itis 


the fame thing to (ubltraét a decrement 
as to add an equal increment, orto fub- 


ftraét — b from a — b, as toadd + bh to: 
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ral conclufñions, and of fimple forms for 
reprelentiog them, expreflions of this 


. 


it: and becaufe multiplying a guantity.. 


by a negative number implies only a re- 
peated fubitraction of 1t, the multiply- 
me — b by — 2, is lubltraóling — bas 
often, as. there are units in 23 and is 
therefore equivalent to adding +:b fo 


many times, or the fame as adding + 


ab. But if we infer from tbis, that x 


sto 2 as — bto2b, according to the 


¿rule, that unit js to one of the faétors as” 


the other faétor 1s to the produét, there 
isno ground to imagine that there is any 
mylterg 1m this, or any other meaning 
than that the rea) magnitudes reprefented 
by 1,2%, b, and a b are proportional. For 
that rule relates only to. the magnitude of 
the faélors and produét, without deter= 
mining whether any faétor, or the pro- 
duét, isto:be added, or fubtraéted. But 
this likewife muft be determined in alge- 
braic computations ; and this is the pro- 
per ole of the rules concerning thefigns, 
without. which the operation could not 
proceed. —Becaufe a quantity to be fub- 
ftrafted is mever produced in compofi- 
tion, by any repeated addition of a poli- 


tive, or repeated fubltraction of a nega- * 


tive, a negative Íquare-number is never 
produced by compofition from the root. 


Hence 44 — 1, or the Íquare root of a 
negative, implies an imaginary quan- 
lity; and, in refolution, is a mark, or 
charafter-sof the *impoffible cafes of a 
problem, tinlefs it is compenfated by ano- 
ther imaginary fymbol, or fuppolition, 
when the whole expreffion may have a 
real fignification. Thus 1 +44 — 1, 
and 1: —4/ — 1 taken feparately, are 
imaginary, but their fum is 2; as the 
conditions that feparately would render 





¿the folution of a problem impofible, in 


fome cales deltroy. each, others efÑeól, 
when conjoined. In the purfuit of gene- 


bra, Icorpio, fagittartus, 


SSTG 


kind mult fometimes arife where the 


Jmaginary fymbol is compenfaed in:at 


manner that 1s not always fo obvious; 
See QUANTITY, POWER, tc, | 
By proper fubltitutions, however, the ex- 

prefhion may be transformed into another, 
wherein each particular term may bave a 
real lignification, as well as the whole 
expreffion. The theorems that are fome- 


- times briefly difcovered by the ule of this 
Symbol, may be demonfirated without it, 


by the inveríe operation, or fome other 
way3 and though fuch fymbols are of 
lome ule in the computations by the me- 
thod of fluxions, its evidence cannot be 


¿ Taid to depend upon arts of ihis kind, 
SIGN, in altronomy, a conftellation con- 


taiming a twelfth part of the zodiac, or 
30%. See the article ZODIAC,: 

The names of the figns, in the order 
wherein they follow each other, are aries, 
taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, “li= 
capricornus, 
aquarius, pifces. Seethe articles Artes, 
“TAURUS, GEMINI, Fe, | 
The three firlt of thefe ens are called 
the vernal, or (pring-higns5 the next 


three, cancer, leo, virgo, the veltival; or 


lummer-bgns 5 libra, (corpio, and: fa- 
gittarius, the autumnal figns; and'ca» 
pricornus, aquarius, piíces, the brumal, 
orwinter-figns. The vernal and eftival 
ligns are alío called the northern, and 
the autumnal and brumal the fouthern 
gns. 


SIGN:MANUAL, Im law, is ufed to fienify 


any bill, or writing, figned by the king's 
own hand, | | 


SIGNALS, certain figns agreed upon, 


for. fuddenly conveying intelligence to 
places, to which the voice cannot reach, 
Thus, in fome countries fires are light- 
ed upon the hills, at the approach of 
danger : end at the beginning ofa battle 
or. an attack, fignals are ufually made 


«with drums and trumpets.. At lea they 
are given by firing cannon, or mufquets ; 


by lights, flags, fails, Etc. : 
Sighalsiatifea are made by the admiral or 
commander in chief of a Íquadron, ej. 


then 1n the day, or by night, whether for 


falling, fighting, or.the better fecurity of 
the merchant-fhips under their conyoy : 


tbele are very numerous and importan:, 


beingall appointed:and determined by the 
Jords of the admiralty, and communicar- 
ed in the inftruétions fent tothg comman- 
den of every (ip of the feet orfquadron, 

LE before 


SIG 


before their putting to fea, Some of the 
principal of which are as follow: «when 
a commander in chief would have them 
unmoor, he lofes his main-top-fail, and 


firesa gun, which, in the royal navy, 1s 


to be aníwered by every flag-Mhip, and 
every hip is to get under fail as foon as 
he can. When, in bad weather, he 
would have them wear, and bring to 
the other tack, he hboifts a pendant on 
the enfign-ftaff, and fires a gun: then 
the leward-molt and ftern-molt fhips are 
to wear firft, and bring on the other tack, 
and lie-by, or go on with an eafy fail, 
till he comes a head. When any fhip dil- 


- covers land, he is to hoift his jack and en- 


fign, and keep it abroad till the admi- 
ral aníwer him by hoifling his, on fight 
of which he is to hawl down bis enfign. 
If any difcovers danger, heis to tack and 
bear up from it, and to hang his jack 
abroad from the main-top-maít crols- 
trees, and to: fire two guns: but if he 


_fhould ftrike or ftick falt, then, belides 
the fame fignal with his jack, he is to 


keep firing, till he fees all the fleet ob- 
ferve him, and endeavour to avoid the 
danger, When the admiral would have 
the vice-admiral tofend out fhips tochace, 
he hoilts a flag itriped white and red on 
the flag-ftaff at the fore-top=malft-head, 
and fires a gun : but ¡if he would have 
the rear-admiral do lo, he hoifts the fame 
fignal on the flag-ftaff at the mizen-top- 
maft-head, and fires a gun. When he 


would have them give over chace,: he 


hoifts a white flag on his flag. ftafF at the 
fore-top-malt head, and fires a gun; 
which fignal is alío to be made by that 
fag-Mip which is nearelt the hip that 
gives chace, till the chacing (hip fees the 
fignal. When the admiral wculd have 
the feet prepare to anchor, he hoilts an 
enfign ftriped red, blue, and white, on 
the enfign-ffaff; and fires'a gun; and 
every flag-Mip makes the fame fignal. 
Belides thele, there are many other fignals 
uled by day ; and different fignals, upon 
thele and other occafions, ufed by night: 
and others alío when a fleer falls in a fog; 
all of which are to be found in the Book 
of Signals. 

The fignals for managing a [ea- fight are 
allo very numerous, the principal of 


which are as follow: when the admiral 


would have the fleet form a line of battle, 
one fhip a-head of another, he hoifts an 
union=flag at the mizen-peek, and fres 
a gunz and every fñag-hip does the like. 
But when they are to form a line of battle 
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with a gun, 


f 


SG 

one a-breaft of another, he hoilts a pen. 
dant with the union-flag, Ec. When 
he would haye the admiral of the white, 
or he that commands in the fecond polt, 
to tack, and endeavour to gain the wind 
of the enemy, he fpreads a white flag un. 
der the flag at the main-top-maft-head, 
and fires a gun: and when he would have 
the admiral of the blue do lo, he does the 
fame with the blue flag. If he would haye 
the vice-admiral of the red do fo, he 
fpreads a red flag from the cap, on the 
main=-top-malt-head downward on the 
back. [tay ; ¡£fthe vice admiral of the blue, 
he fpreads a blue flag, and fires a gun: ¡f 


he would have the rear-admiral of the red 


do fo, he hoilts a red flag at the flag-MlafF 
at the mizen-top-malt-head ; ¡if the rear. 
admiral of the white, a white flag; ¡£the 
rear admiral of the blue, a blue flag, and 
under it a pendant of the fame colour, 
If he would have him that 
commands in the fecond polt of his fqua- 
dron, to make more (ail, he hoilts a white 
flag on the enfign-ftaff; but if he that 
commands in the third poft be to do fo, he 
hoilts a blue flag, and fires a gun; and 
all the fag-fhips muít make the fame (ig- 
nal. Whenever he hoilts a red flag on 
the flag-ftaff at the fore-top-malt-head, 
and fires a gun, every fnip in the fleet 
muít ule their utmolt endeavour to en- 
page the enemy in the order preferibed, 
When he hoilts a white flag on his mizen- 
peek, and fires a gun, all the fmall fri- 
rates of his fquadron, that are not of the 
line of battle, are to come under the Ítern, 
If the fleet be failing by a wind in the 
line of battle, and the admiral would have 
them brace their head fails to the maft, 
he hoilts up a yellow flag on' the flag-(taff 
at the mizen-top-maft-head, and fires a 


gun, which the flag-fhips are te aníwer, 


and then the fhips in the rear are to brace 
fir(t. After this, if he would have them 
fall their head-(ails, and ftand on, he 
hoifts a yellow flag on the flag-ltaft of 
the fore-top-maft-head, and fires a gun, 
which the fag-(hip mult anfwer; and 
then the fhips in the van mult fall 6rít, 
and ftand on. 1£, when this fignal is 
made, the red-flag at the fore-top-malt- 
head be abroad, he fpreads the yellow 
flag under the red flag. Ifthe fleets being 
nearone another, the admiral would have 
all the fhips to tack together, the fooner 
to lie in a: pollure to engage the enemy, 
he hoifts an union-flag on the flag-ftaves. 
at the foreand mizen-top-malt-heads, and 
fires a gon; andall the flag-fhips are to 

, do 
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do thefame. The fleet being in a line of 
battle, i£ he would have the fhip that 


leads the van, hoift, lower, fet, or hbawl- . 


up any of his fails, he fpreads a yellow 
flag undertbat at his main-top-malt-head, 
and fires a gun; which fignal the flag- 


hips,are to anfwer : and the admiral will 


hoilt, lower, fet, or hawl-up the fail, 
which he would haye the ips that lead 
the van do); which is to be anfwered by 
the flag-hips. of the fleet. When the 
enemies run, and he would haye the 
whole feet follow them, he makes all the 
Sail he can after them himíelf, takes down 
the fignal for tbe line of. battle, and fires 
two guns out of his fore-chafe, which the 
ag Mhips aníwer3 and then every fhip is 
to endeayour to come up with, and board 
the enemy. When he would haye the 
chale given over, he hoilts a white-flag at 
the fore-top-malt-head, and fires a gun, 
If lie would have the red fquadron draw 


into a line of batile, one a-brealt of ano- 


ther, he puts abroad a flag ftriped red 
and white on die flag-ftaff at the main- 
top-malt-head, wHh a pendant under it, 
and fires a gun : i£ the white or fecond 
Íquadron is todo fo, the flag is Ítriped 
¿xed, white, and. blue: if the blue oc 
third fquadron is todo fo, the flag is a 
genoele enfign and pendant: butif they 
are to. draw into a line of battle one a- 
head, of another, «the fame fignals are 
made without a pendant, If they are to 
draw into the line of battle one a-ltern of 
another, with a large wind, and he would 
have the leaders go with the ftarboard- 
tacks aboard by the wind, he hoilts a red 
and white flag at the mizen-peek, and 
-fires a gun : but if they fhould go by the 
- larboard-tacksaboard the wind, he hoilts 
2 genoele flag at the fame place: which 
fignals, like others, muít be anfwered by 
the flag-Mips. 
SIGNATURE, a figning of a perlon's 
name at the bottom of an aét or deed, 
wrote by his own hand. 
SIGNATURE of the court of Rome, 1s a fup- 
plication anfwered by the pope, whereby 
he grants a favour, difpenfation.or colla- 
tion to a benefice, by putting the fat to 
itwith his own band; or the confentum 
ls written in bis prelence, This figna- 
ture at the bottom of the fupplication, 
elves the name to the whole inftru- 
ment. 


SIGNATURE, in printing, isa letter putat 


the bottom of the firit page at lealt, in 

each (hieet, as a direétion to the binder, 

 10£olding, gathering, and collating them. 
VoL, IV, | E 
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The fignatures confít of the capital let- 
ters of the alphabet, which change in 
every fheet: 1£ there be more fheets than 
letters in the alphabet, to the capital let- 
ter is added a fmall one of the lame fort, 


as Aa, Bb; which are repeated as of- 


ten as necellary, In large volumes it Ts 
ufval to diftinguifh the number of alpha- 
bets after the Áirít three or four, by plac- 
ing a figure before the ignaturé as 5 B, 
6'B, Te. | 
SIGNATURE is alío uled, by fome natua- 
lilks, for the refemblance a vegetable or 
mineral bears to a part of the human bo- 
dy. 5 which, by: fome fantaltical people, 
iS to indicate its virtues and 
ufe. | AR 
SIGNET, one of the king's feals, made 
ufe of in fealing his private letters, and 
all grants that país by bill gned under. 
his. majefty"s hand: it 15 always in the 
cuftody of the fecretaries of ftate, See 
the article SECRETARY, 0 
SIGNIFPICATION,. in. general, denotes 
the meaning of a fign, word, phrafe, and 
the like. 1 0E | V 
Yo law, it is ufed for the notifying an 
act, Ec, to the oppofite party, by a copy 
- thereof-given and attelted by the proper 
ofhcer, A 
SIGNIFICAVIT, in law, a writ which 
1ffues out of the court of chancery, on a 
certificate: given by the ordinary of a per» 
fons flanding excommunicated- forty 
days, In order to have him imprifoned 
till he fubmits to the authority of the 
church, See EXCOMMUNICATION, 
SIGNING, in law, See SIGNATURE, -. 
SIGUENCA, a city of old Caftile, in Spain, 
fixty miles north-ealt of Madrid. 
SILENE, SMALL-FLOWERED CAMPION, 
in botany, a genus of the decandria-tri= 
eynia claís of plants, the flower of which 
conlilts of five petals; and lts fruit 18 
cylindraceous, divided into three.or five 
cells, and containing numerous kidney- 
Maped feeds. eS Eb 
SILESIA, a dutchy belongine to the king 
of Pruífia, two hundred miles long, and 
feventy broad : 1t 1s bounded by Bran- 
denburgh on the north, by Poland on 
the ealt, by Hungary on the fouth, «and 
by Moravia and Bohemia on the welt. - 
SILESIAN-EARTH, terra fileñaca, 19 
the materia medica, a fine altringent 
bole, called by fome authors axungia (o- 
lis. Itis very heavy, ofa firm compact 
ttexture, and in colour ofa brownifh yel- > 
¿dow, It breaks eafily between the 6n- 
gers and does not ftain the hands, 15 
17 D naturally 
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nsturally o£a fmootb furface, and is rea- 
dily diffofible in water, and melts freely 
into a buiter-like fubltance in the month. 
It leaves no grittineís between the teeth, 
and does not ferment with acid menftrua. 

—Theíe are the charaéters by which its 
known from all other eartls of a like 


colour. Itisfound in the perpendicular . 


fiflures of rocks near the gold-mines at 
Strigonium in Hungary, and is luppoled 


to be impregnated with the fulpbur of - 


that metal. It is, however that be, a 
good altringent, and better than molt of 
the boles in ule. . 
Montanus gives us a high character of its 
virtues, and fays, ¡tis gold tranfmuted 
by nature into an admirable medicine. 
Senertus commends it as excellent a- 
gainft malignant fevers, diarrhceas, Ue. 
Agricola tells us, that the fpirit of this 
earth diflolves gold, as well as aqua re- 
gia, though more flowly, into a red folu- 
tion; which, in a few days, precipitates 
the gold in fine powder. He alfo men- 
tions another earth found at Welterwald, 
preferable to this Silefian earth. 


'SILEX, the finf, im natural hiltory, See 


the article FLINT, | 
SILIOUA, a term uled by botanifts to de- 
note a pod, See the article Pop. 


'SILIQUA ís alío a name given to the cera- 


tonia. See the article CERATONIA. 


-SILIQUOSE PLANTS, thofe which pro- 


duce pods, and are otherwife called legu- 
minous, Seethe article LEGUME. 


- SILISTRIA, a city of european Turky, 


in the province of Bulgaría, ninety miles 
ealt of Niffa: eat long. 257, north lat, 
a A Lei : 
SILK, fericum, in natural hiftory, 15 pro- 
-perly an animal fluid, hardened by the 
air; being an extremely foft and gloffy 
thread, fpun by the bombyx or fik- 
worm, the body of which confilts of 
eleven rings: 1t produces a fpecies of 
-phalenze or moths, with peétinated wings, 
but no tongue, See PHALENA. 

The humovurs, found in the body of this 
infeét, approach to the nature or fik; 
fince, on being rubbed in the hand, they 
—Jeave a foltd crolt behind, In the fides 
of the belly, all about the ventricie, 
there are depobted a. vaft number of 

o veflels, which contain tbe flky juice; 
thefe run with various windings and 
meanders to the movth, and are fo dil- 


-poled, that the creatures can difcharge 


their contents at pleafure at the mouth ; 
and according to the nature of the 
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juices, that they are fupplied with, for. 
nilh different forts of GÍk from them, al] 
the fuid contents of thele velfels harden. 
ing in the air into that fort of thread, 
that we find the web, or balls of this 


"creature conhilt of. 


'As foon as the fk-worm %s arrived at 
the hze and ftrength necelfary for besin- 
ning his cod, he makes his web; for it 
ls thus they call that flight tiffue, which 
is the beginning and ground of this ad- 
mirable work. This 15 his frít day'9 


employment, On the fecond, he forms 


his folliculus or ball, and covers himfelf 
almoft over with filk. The third day he 
15 quite hid, and the following days em- 
ploys himfelf in thickening and (trength. 
ening his ball, always working from one 
ingle end, which he never breaks h 
his own fault, and which 15 lo fine, and 
fo long, that thofe who have examined 
it attentively, think they fpesk within 
compafs, when they afirm, that each 
ball contains filk enough to reach the 
length of fix englifh miles. 

In ten days time the ball 15 in 1ts per- 
feétion, and is now to be taken down 
from the branches of the mulberry-tree, 
where the worms. have hung- it. But 
this point requires a deal of attention; 
for there are fome worms more lazy than 
others, and it is very dangerous waiting 
till they make themíelves a palfage, 
which: ufually happens about the fifteenth 
day of the month. de 


The firít, finelt, and Rrongelk balls are 


kept for the gram, tbe reft are carefolly 
wound ; or ifitis defired to keep them 
all, or if there be more than can be well 
wound at once, they lay them. for fome 
time in an oven moderately hot, or elfe 
expofe them, for leveral days fucceMively, 
to the greatelt heats of the (un, 1n order 
to kill the infeét, which, without this 
precaution, would not fail to open itlelf 
a way to go and uíe thole new wings 
abroad, it has acquired within, - 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more 
perfeét balls; thofe that are double, or 
too weak, or too coaríe, are laid afide, 
not as altogether ufelefs, but that, bemg 
improper for windins, they are relerved 
to be drawn out into íkains, The balls 
are of different colours; the molt com- 
mon are yellow, orange-colour, ifabella, 
and flefh-colour; there are fome alío of 
a fea-green, others of a fulphur-colour, 
and others webitez but there is no ne: 
ceflity for feparating the colouys and 
|  rades 
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fiades to wind them apart, as all the co- 
Jours are to be loft in the future Ícovring 
and preparing of the Glk. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaótions, nS 
252, we find the following oblervations 
concerning the goodnefs of Hk, which is 
belt diftinguifhed by its lightneís, The 
organcine Gilk is the belt of any made in 
the country of Piedmont, and two threads 
are equal in finenels, that is im fmooth- 
neís, thicknefs, and length, for thetbread 
of the ficltbtwift, Forthe fecond, itmat- 
ters not whether the (ingle thread be 
flrong before the two are joined, unleís 
to lee wherher the firlt twilt prove well, 
It is necellary that the GIk be clean; and 
it is to be oblerved, that the (traw.=co- 
loured is generally the lightelt, and the 
white the heavielt of all, The (kains 
fiould be even, and all of an equality, 
which fhews that they were wrought to- 
gelher; otherwile we may with juítice 
(ufpeét that it is refule 6ik, and cannot 
be equally: drawn out and (pun, for one 
thread wl be fhorter than the other, 
which is labour and lo(s, 

Ít will alfo be requilite to learch the bale 
more than once, and take from out of 
the parcels a fkain to make an eflay ; for 
unleís it be known by trial what one 
buys, there is the greatelt danger of be- 
ing cheated in this commodity. “To 
make an eltimate, and know the light- 
nels, fix the effay upon one ejghth of a 
portés, or hand of filk of a hundred and 
ten aunes or ells of Lyons in length, and 
fee what it makes of aunes by the eighth 
part. The fkain, which 1s of eighty 
threads, muft be multiplied by a hun- 
dred and ten aunes of Lyons, and from 
¿this nomber mulít be deduéted one eighth ; 
as forexample, 110 by So makes 8800, 
the eighth part of which is 1100; and 
this is the eighth part of a portée, or 
hand of GIk. Now to calculate what 
thele 1100 aunes weigh, which is the 
elghih part of a poriée, or of 110 aunes 
of Lyons, it will be proper to take a 
lkain out of the parcels, which you take 
from out of the bale which you judge 
may contain, at lealt, 1100 aunes, to 
make the one eijghtb part of: a portée, 
wliich pertée mult be divided on two bob- 
bings, half on each3 then fix the two 
bobbings on the center, or beam, and 
from dere país it through the comb 
hurdifloir,wíz. 550 from the two bob= 
bings, will make 1100, which will be 
qne eigbth part of what you delire to 
fnoyw. This done, you cut off your 
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filk, and carry it to puton the hurdifToir;. 
then weigh it, and multiply the weight 


by eight, 1twill weigh juít as muchas 
a portée of 11o aunes of Lyons, which is 


the general rule for calculating. When 
they draw tbe ik out by this means, one 
may learn to adjnlt the weight, 

There ave lks cf Piedmont, which are 
very light and clean, and are to he pre= 
ferred before any on the fale: the portés 
of Glk ofihe lightelt werghs near twénty- 
four penny-weigbts, and from this itarifes 
in gravity to twenty-five, and twenty-Íx 
penny-"weights the portés, and lometimes 
to twenty-feven and twenty-eight; but 
even thele welghts may be difpented with, 
provided that the other qualities be good, 
that 15, that it be well wrought, even 
and clean. When the Glk i3 more than 
twenty-elght peony-welghts the portés, it 
mulít always be proportionably cheaper. 
The feveral 
preparations which (ilks undergo to fit 
them to be uled ín the manufacture of 
filken Ruffs, are reeling, fpinning, mill- 
ing, bleaching, and dyeing. “To wind 
ilks from off the balls, two machines are 
neceflary; the one a furnace, with its 
copper;z the other a reel, or frame, to 
draw the Glk, The winder, then feated 
near the furnace, throws into the copper 
cf water over the furnace (ficlt heated 
and boiled to a certain degree, which cul 
tom alone can teach) a handíul or two 
of balls, which have been firft well purg- 
es of all their looíe furry fubltance.. She 
then Ítirs the whole very briíkly about 
with birchen rods, bound and cut like 
brufhes; and when the heat and agita» * 
tion haye detached 1he ends of the fiks 
of the pods, which are apt to catch on 
the rods, [he draws them forth, and join= - 
Ing ten or twelve, or even fourteen- of 
them together, fhe torms them into 
threads, according to the bigne(s required 
to the wo.ks they are dellined for; eight 
ends fufficing for ribbands; and velvets, 
Ec. requiring no leís than fourteen. 
The ends, thus joined into two or tree 
threads, are firft paled into the holes of 
three iron-rods, in the fore-part of the 


reel, then upon the bobbings, or pullies, 


and at lalt are drawn out to the reel 1t- 
felf, and there falltened ; esch to an end 
ofan arm or branch of the reel, —Thus 
difpoled, ihe winder, giving motion to 


, the reel, by turning the handle, guides 


the threads; fubltitutes new ones, when 


any of them break, or any of the balls 


are wound out; [trengthens them, where 
17 Da necollasy y 


E 
necellary,” by adding others; and takes 
away the balls wound out, orthat, hav- 
ing been pierced, are full of water. Ste 
plate CCXLIX. 
In this manner, two perfonswill fpin and 
reel three pounds of filk ina day 5 which is 
done with greater difpatch than is made 
by the fpinning-wheel or diflaff. Indeed, 
call Gilks cannot be fpun and reeled after 
this manner; either hy reafon the balls 
have been pertorated by the 1k.worms 


themíelves, or becaufe they are double, 


or too weak to bear the water; or be- 
caufe they are coarfe, Ec, Of all thefe 
together, they make a particular kind of 
filk, called floretts 5 which being carded, 
or even (pun cv the diltaff, or the wheel, 
mm the condition itccomes from the ball, 
makes a tolerable Glk, ¡ 

As to the balls, after opening them with 
fcíffars, end taking out the mies (which 
are of fome ufe for the feeding of poul- 


try) they are fleeped three ar four days - 


in troughs, the water whereof is changed 
every day to prevent their ftinking. 
When they are well foftened' by this 
fcouring, and cleared of that gummy 
matter the worm: had lined' the: infide 
withal, and whiclrrenders it impenetrable 
to the water, and even to air 1t(elf, they 
<boll them halfan hour ina lye of aíhes, 
very clear and well ftrained: and after 
wafhing them out in the river, and dry- 
Jng them in the fún, they cardand (pin 
them on the wheel, Ec. and thus make 
“another kind of ñorerta, fomewbat nfe- 
síor to the former. q ll 

As to the fpinning and resling of raw 
-Llks ofFthe balls, fuch as they are brought 
from Italy. and the Levant, the firft is 
chiefly performed on the (pianmg-wheel ; 
and the latter, either on hand-reels, or 
on reels mounted on machines, which 
ferve to reel feyeral fkains at the fame 
time, See the article REEL. 

fis to the milling, they ufe a mill com- 
pofed of leveral pieces, which may mill 
“two or three hundred bobbins at once, 
and make them into'as many fcsins. 
Forthedyeing of hiks. . See DYEING. 
SILK, ln medicine, is very lite ufedifor 


were 'bornt in a'clofe velfel, 50 the fame 


manner as fponge, they would 'un- < 
-doubtedly prove a medicine of fimilar, | 


and probably of fuperíor vue 2! they 


yield a larger quantitg. of volatile falt, + 


than any other animal (ubítance we know 
of; and the fpirit of raw Úilk, reétifñed 
with fome effential 011, mares the medi- 
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cine known by the nañe of englih drops; 
See the article Drops. - cl | 


Spider SILK, that prepared of the webs of 
- Spiders; which, according to Reaumur, 
is inferor to that obtained from the bags: 


of the filk-worm, 
luftre.: 


both in. ftrength and 


forta, Except from Bengal, pay, on im- 
portation, a duty of 1s, 112 d. the 


- pound, containing twenty-four ounces; 


and drawback onexportation, 18.825 d, 


E] 


Duties upon SILES, Raw long Gilks ofall 


Bengal raw-filk pays, on importation, 


28, 40d, the pound of twenty-four 


'ounces; and draws back, onexportation, 
AR UA EU, AD EA 
23. 1d Raw Mortfilk pays, onim- 
¿portation, only Ys. 32d, the pound of 
¡twenty -four ounces; and draws back, 
on exportation, 1s. 1£d.  Sattin-filk 
pays, on importation, by the pound of 
fixteen ounces, 75, 82d. and draws 
back, on exportation, 65. 9 d. Butraw 
fiks, imported direétly from any of the 


briti/h american plantations, and of the 


erowih of the fame, pay no duty at-all, 
Thrown £ik, dyed, pays, on importation, 
by 1hepound of fixteen bunces, a duty of 


195. 2d. and, onbemeexported, draws 
le] 3 E 


back 165, 10%d. As to manufactured 
or wrought fiks, french alamodes or 
Iuítrings, pay, on Importation, by the 
poundof fixteenounces, 21, 158. 10 2d. 


butif not'french, only 11. 155. 10¿%d, 


Indian wroushtíks, importedin britih 


bipping, and duly entered at the port 
dio 

of London, pay only E d. the pound 

z . + 100 


of ix teen oLinces, Wrought Mks of the 
manufacture of Italy, imported in britifh 


Ihips, pay 125. 15d: the pound of - 


fixtsen ouuces; and draw back, on expor- 


o A 215 1 1 q ls : 
tation, 115. Td £1 french wrought 


fills, except. alamodes and. luftrings, 


pay, ovimportation, only 11.75. 113/44. 


tlye like pound ; and draw back, ON EX= 


cn á vi povtation, 175.3 42d... Wr;ouglrt lks, 
medicinal purpofes; though if tbe Dags 


éxcept'alamodes and luftrings, from any 


part of the won y pay, on importation, 
J 


“only gs 2 54. the like pound; and 


dráw back; on exportation; 135. 6.5 2.d, 


Flowered fifke, or thofe mixed with gold. 


or fiiyer, exceptof India, Perha, or China, 
4 ' Ly y A] 
e - = * oz 
pay, on umportation, rl, 19. 60 de the 
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SILEON, in fortificatión, the fame with 
eivelope, Ste ENVELÓPE. 
SILPHIUM, in botany, Aa genus of the 


fyngenela-polygámia-necelffaria clafs of - 


plants, the general corolla whereof is ra- 
diated with a great number of hermapbro- 
dite Aofculesin the dife, and with a fewer 
number'of the female ones in the radiíus: 
the partial corolla of the hermaphrodite 
is monopetalous, infundibuliforín, and 
quinquedentated; there'is no pericarpi- 
um; the female feed is folitary, mém- 
branaceous, and obverfely cordated. 
SILVER, argentuin, D, in natural biltory, 
the purelt and molt fixed of all métals, 
except gold, for the fpecific gravity of 
which, lee the article GRAVITY. | 
Silver, though frequently found native 
and pute, is however ofren found in the 
ftate:of ore; as among the prey orés of 
copper, the ore of léad, of cobalt, anti- 
mony, and other mineral bodies. The 
proper and peculiar ores of filver are of 
various appearances; asin that of a loft 
fubítance of a blackih blue colour, great- 
ly refembling lead: another ore of filver 
is in form of brown or brownifh- yellow 
obícurely tranfparent mafles, nota little 
relembling the coaríer forts of amber: 
there is another filver=ore of a very bright 
and beautiful red, a Ímooth even furface, 
and confiderably pellucid, refembling 
very much natiye fandarach Thele are 
the more ufual and determinate ores of 
filver, which' in many of the german 
mies are blended all together, fometimes 
with the black kind who!lly covering the 
red :'the black kind is often loft enough 
to be cut with a'Knife, 
The method of precipitating filver out of 
an eafily fufible ore is this: pound the 
ore very fine in an iron-mortar, and for 
an allay weigh one docimaltical centner 
ofit, and eight centners of granulated 
Jead ¿ pour into a new telt about half the 
lead, fir it about with a finger, and 
Ipread it over the cavity of the telf; put 
upon this lead the pounded ore, and then 
cover itowith the remainder of the leád; 
put the telt, thus loaded, under the 
mufle of an affay-furnace, and 10 'the 
hinder part of it make the fire, and en- 
creaíe it.to a confiderably high degree. 
The ore will (oon be raifed out of the 
/; melted lead, and fwim upon it; a Jittle 
after it will grow clammy, melt, and be 


thrown toward the border of the teft; then: 


o 
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the furface of the lead will appear clear 
in the middle of the telt, and will (moak 
and boi; the fire muít now be made a 
litele Jels, till the boiling ceafes, for a 
quarter of an hour, and then made vio. 


Jentagain, and the furface of the lead 


will then diminifh by degrees, and be 
covered with a maís of ícoriz. At this 
time have athand an iron hook ready 
heated, and with this ftir all the matter 
from the fides into the middle ofthe tell 
if the matter, adhering to the hook from 
the ftirring, melts quickly again, and the 
extremity of the hook, when cold, is 
found covered witha fhining cruft, the 
Icorification is perfeéted ; butif the fcoriz 
feel clammy while ftirred, and adhere 
in quantity to the hook, and are of a 
rough furface, the fcorification is not 
perfect, but the matter adhering to the 
hook mult be (truck off with a hammer, 


and beat to powder, and returned into 
- the telft, and the fire continued till the 


fcorification is perfected; then take but 


the telt, and pour the whole contents into. 


a mould, heated and greafed. This is 
the firít procels, and this ufually takes 
up three quarters of an hour: the filver 
is now in form of a regulus, and muít be 
feparated by the coppel in the ufual ways 
See the article COPPELLING. 

When (ilver-ores áre rendered refraftory 


by an admixture of mundic, they muík 


be pounded and put into a covered teft, 
which is to be placed in an affay-furnace 
undera mue, till all the mundic is eya 
porated; which you may know by the 
ceflation of the (Ímoke from the ore : let 


this roafted ore:cool leifurely; then pow-=, 


der it fine, and mix it with an equal 


quantity of glafs of lead reduced likewi/e 
to fine powder; and, laftly, fcorify the 


whole till the blver appear in the form of 
a bright bead in the middle of the teft. 

When the filver is well purified, fo that 
all heterogenous matter, either metallic 
or other, that might be mixed with it, 18 
extracted, they lay it is twelve carats 
fine. “This is the expreffion they ufe to 
denote the quality of the purelt fiver, 
without any mixture or alloy; but, if 
there fhould: remáin any, they deduét the 
welght of the mixtute from the principal 
weight, and the remainder'fMhiews the 
value of the filver. The carat confíts 


of twenty-four Brains: fo that, when ta 


the weiglt of twelve carats there are 
twelve grains of mixture, the value of 
the filver is eleven carats twelve graios 3 
and lo of any other, 

- Silver, 


n 
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SEE 


Silver, though confiderably hard in com- 


parilon of lead or gold, is yet malleable 
and duétile toa very great degree, and 
may be drawn out into an extremely fine 
wire. Ttis dels capable of ruít than any 
other metal, except gold;' but it, readily 


"becomes black on being rubbed with ful. 


phur. It requires a middle degree of fire 
to tule it; bearing unaltered a [tronger 
degree of heat than either lead or gold, 
but melting much more ealily than cop- 
per oriron. It, indeed, grows red-hot, 
but then melts immediately, 


readielt way of mixing them is to have 
the filver in fine filings, very clear from 
greale, and to rub itín a mortar with the 
mercury. 1t1s fixed in a common fire, 


fo as to lofe Ícarce any thing; and per-" 


haps, truly fpeaking, notany thing at 
all, in the fiercelt degree of it, 1f never 
fo long continued : it has been tried by 
Boerhaave for two months together, in 
the eye of a glals-houle-furnace and 
found to loíe only one twelfth part of ¡ls 
weight in the operation; and it is highly 
probable, that even this lofs might be 
owing to the filver's not being perfeóll y 
purified at firft, 

Silver, expoled to the fiercelt fire, col- 
leóted in the focus of a large burning- 
elals, immediately becomes red-hot, and 
melts; 1tthen crackles, aod afterwards 
emits a thick Ímoak: foon after this, 1t 18 
covered with a dully fubltance, or calx. 
If the filver have been refined by means 
of antimony, the calx is of a yellowifh 
hue, and, if kept long enough in the 
focus, 1t will vitrify in the fame manner 
as gold; but, 1f it: have been refined 
with lead, the calx 15 whiter, and, Hom- 
berg affures us, will never vitrify, how. 
ever long expoled, even to that degree of 
heat, 

Siiver is purified by means of lead, and 
bears its aótion without lofs.  Fuled with 
- antimony, If the effeét be not carefully 
prevented, 1t turns to (Ícoria, and be- 
comes volatile: there is nó metal, in- 
deed, except gold alone, that bears the 
teft with this rapacious mineral, invthe 

common way... See the article GOLD. 

The proper folvent of lilver is aqua for- 
His; dt is diflolved readiy by this, and 
not at all by the common 2qua regía ; 
yet, under certain circumitances, 2qua 
regla will diflolve filver: the firft phlegm 
which aries in diftilling that menftruunm, 


whep newly made, and when 16 has been 
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It amalga- 
mates readily enough with mercury; the 


+ clear folution of hilver. 


o E, 


fome time in digeltion with gold, will 
diffolve filver, and will not touch gold; 


though it cannot but be acknowledged, 


this liquor is as much aqua regía, as what 
follows in the diltillation. This, how. 
ever, is an experiment of mere curiofity, 
not likely ever to occur in the way of 
bufine/s, and in that refpeét, though we 
are acquainted with this accident, which 
was difcovered by Homberg, we may. 
fay in general, that aqua fortis diffolves 
filver, and not gold; aod aqua regia 
diflolves gold, and not flver, Tf but 
the [mallelt quantity of fea-falt be put 
into aqua fortis, it will.no longer give a 
This gives us a 
telt for the goodneís of aqua fortis: and 
to this difference In the effeót of thele 
two menftrua we owe the only method 
of feparating lilver from gold, without 


Joís. 1f£ filver-be fuled with lead, it 


lofes its found, and its bright colour; if 
melted with tin, 1t becomes extremely 
brittle, and the two metals are very dif- 
ficultly feparated again. It melts and 
mixes eañily with copper, and by that 
means acquires a hardneís which ftsit 
for our coins and utenhls, much better 
than in its pure natural ftate. See the 
article ASSAYING. Le 

Silver, melted with aríenic (which is eafily 
done by mixing the aríenic with a little 
chalk and a little tartar, then wetting it 
with common water, and then (tratifying 
the. Glver with the ma(s) receives a part 


Of that fubltance into its own body, and 


fhews the fingular effect it has on it, in 
its long all its malleability5 but the ar- 
fenic may be feparated from it again by. 
only melting ¡tin a Ítrong fire. 

Silver, melted with biímuth, 1s after- 
wards much the more eafly amalga. 


omated with quickhilver; and what is yet 


more remarkable, is, that it by this 
means becomes lo attenuated, that it 
will pals through a leather in much lar. - 
ger quantity mixed with the mercury, 
than ¡t would otherwife have done. It 
is made much more fulible, as well as 
velatile, by antimony, and is ftrangely 
debafed by the fume of burning fulphur. 
Silver 15 faid by fome to be able to colour 
the natural gems, and faélitious glalles, 
end paltes with a fine blue; but this la 


an error wholly owing to ihe alloy of 


copper, which is in molt filyer, and 
which has occafionally hewn this effeót 
in the artificial produéts of this kind, 
But Ihovgh hlver 1$ not capable of com- 
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municatiog any colour to foffils, 1t has, 
however, a power of influencing their 
figure, and that ina very fingular man- 
ner: dt has long been known, that iron 
determines the cryftals it enters the com- 
polition of, into rhombs, and lead into 
cubes; but it has notbeen known that 
theíe truncated cryftals and fpars, pre- 
ferved as great curiofities in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, owe their figure to 
filver, till Glver was lately feparated from 
them. ¿As certemly, therefore, as Iron 
or lead can form cryftal into cubes and 
rhombs, lo “certainly can ¿flver, even 
ina very Ífmall quantity, influence the 
figure of thole folfils, and form them 
into columns trancated at each end. 

Tf filver be melted with common falt, it 
blends with proper management into a 
femipellucid: mafs, called luna cornea 5 
which is very dificultly reduced into fil - 
ver again, as being fo volatile as to fly 
wlolly off in a fmall degree of heat. 
The chemifts, who fuppole filver to have 
fome peculiar affinity to the moon, there- 
fore callitluna : their charaéter for it 
is ) 3 by which they mean to denote the 
half of gold, whole charaéter is a com- 
plere circle; the inner line of this figure, 
ifturned oulward, would make it the 
. complete mark of gold. | 
Refinino of SILVER, See REFINING. 


Medicinal virtues and preparations of StL- 


VER. The chemilts have laid greatthings 
of the virtues of filver, and, according- 
ly, have endeavoured to introduce a long 
train of lunar medicines; fuch as ar- 
gentom potabile, diaphoreticum lunare, 
bezoardicum lunare, and fifty others as 


-pompous as infignificant: the only pre- 


parations of (ilver, which keep up their 
creditín the fhops, are the lunar cryftals 
- and cauítics. See the articles CRYSTAL 
and CAUSTIC. 

As to the pretended tinétures of filver, 
being only tinétures of copper, they are 
by no means fafe internally3 and every 
coloured tinéture of filver may be boldly 
declared to be of this kind, 

The only preparation, therefore, we 
Shall add, is, that liquor kept by many 
as a mighty [ecret for tinging hair of 
any colour to a fine black, It is thus 
prepared; take three drams of crude 
mercury, and diflo!lye it in an ounce and 
half of aqua fortis; add to this, two 
ounces of the folution of filver in aqua- 
fortis, and pour the whole. into a vellel 
of clean water, lo much in quantity, 
Abat the liquor may. not be able to cor- 
. 3 


-rode copper, nor raife bubbles on:1ts fura 
face¿ and when it has Ítood a month, tt 
may be ufed with fafety. See the article 
MERCURY. sail ' 

SILVER=LEAF, that beaten out into fine 
leaves far the ufe of the gilders, which 
¡s performed in the fame manner as gold- 
leaf, See the article SOLD-LEAF, - 
SILVER=WIRE, that drawn out into fine 
wire 5 for the manner-of doing which, 
fee the article GOLD-=WIRE, ia 
ShellaSILVER, is prepared of the (hreads of 
Giver-leaves, or of the leaves themífelves, - 
for the ule of painters, after the. lame 
manner as hell-gold, See GOLD, 


SILVER-TREE, exgenia, in botany, a fmall 


but beautiful tree of Jamaica, belonging 
to the. icofandria-monogynia claís of. 
plants; 1ts leaves are fmooth, very thin, 
and grow in pairsz the flowers are mall 
and wbitifh, and grow at the ale of the 
leaves, See the article EUGENIA». /' 
SILVERING, the covering of any thing 
with Glver. Tt is ufual to filyer metals, 
wood, paper, Ec. which is performed 
either with fire, oil, or fize.  Wetal- 
gilders filver by the fire; painter-gilders 
all the other ways. See GILDING, 
To filvercopper or braís ; 1, Cleanfe the 
etal with aquafortis, by. wafhing: it 
Jightly, and immediately throwing it in- 
to fair waterz or by heating ¡it red hot, 
and [couring it with faltand tartar, and 
fair water, witb a [mall wire-brulh. 2. 
Diflolve fome blver in' aquafortis, in a 
broad-bottomed glaís veff'el, or of glazed 
earth, then evaporate away the aquafor- 
tis over a chafing-diíh of coals. 3. Put 
five or fix times its quantity of water, or 
as much as will be neceflary to diffolve it 
perfeélly, on the remaining dry calx; 
evaporate this water with the like heat; 
then put more freíh water, and evaporate 
again; and if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latterend fo 
ftrong, as to leave the calx perfeétly dry, 
which, tf your filver is good, wi)l be of 
a pure white. 4. Take of this calx, 
common-[alt, cryltal of tartar, of each 
a like quantity, or bulk, and mixing 
well the whole compolition, put the 
metal into fair water, and take of the 
faid powder with your wet fingers, and 
rub it well on, till you find every little 
cavity of the metal fufliciently hilvered 
over. 5. 1f you would have it richly 
done, you mult rub on more of the 
powder, and in the lat place wah the 
filvered metal in fair water, and rub it 
hard with a dry clotb. | 
SILVER- 
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SiM 
SiLvERIx6 of glaffes. See the article Fo- 
| LIATING of looking: pla/ffes. 
SIMATIUM, or SiMars£, in architec- 
ture. Ste the article CYMATIUM. 
SIMEREN, a city of Germany, in the pa- 
“Jatinate of the Rhine: ealt long. 99 5”, 
morth lat, so*. 
SIMIA, the MonKeY, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
anthropomorpba, the charaéters of which 
are, that the face is naked, the claws 


“rounded and fate io fome degree, like 


the nails on the human hand, and there 
is an eye-lid each way. See the articles 
- MONKEY and ANTHROPOMORPHA. 
This genas, among leveral other fpecies, 
comprehends the fatyr, the baboon, and 


Csthe rat-ape. - See SaTyR and BABOON, 


SIMILAR, in arithmetic and: geometry, 
the ras with like, Thole things are 
aid to be fimilar or like, which cannot 
be diftinguifhed but by their compre- 
fence, thatis, either by immediately ap- 
plying the:one to the oth+r, or [ome 
other third to them both, lo that there 
35 nothing found in one of the fimilar 
things but is equally found in the other, 
notwithitanding their fimilitude* may 
o differ in quantity; and fince io fimilar 
- things there is nothing wherein they 
differ belides the quantity, quantitg t- 
felf is the internal difference of fmilar 
thines. Tn mathematics, fimilar parts 
have the fame ratio to their wholes, and 
-3£ the wholes have the fame ratio to the 
parts, the parts are fimilar, See Parr. 
Similar angles are alloequal anples. : In 
¿folid angles, when the planes under 
which they are contained are equal, both 
- 3 number and magnitude, and are dif 
poled in the fame order, they are fimilar, 
- 3nd confequenily equal. Similar arches 
of a circle are fuch as are like parts of 
their whole circumferences, and conle- 
quently equal. Similar plans numbers 
are thole numbers which may be ranged 
into the form of fimilar reótengles, that 
3s, into reótangles whole lides are pro- 
- portional 5 fuch are 12 and 48, for the 


fides of 12 are 6 and 2, and the Íides of 


48 are 12 and 4-3 but 6: 2:21 12: 4; 
and therefore tho/e numbers are fimilar. 
Similar polygons are fuchas haye their 
angles feverally equal, and the £fides 
about thofe angles proporional, Similar 
yeótangles are thole wiich have their 
fides about the equal angles proportional; 
hence, 1. All fquares are fmilar reét- 
angles, 2. All fimilar reótangles are to 
a oiher as the fjuares of their homo- 
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logous fides, > Similar right-Jined Bgures 


% are fuch as have equal angles, and the 


fides about thole. equal angles propor- 
tional, Similar fegments of a circle are 
fuch as contain equal angles. Similar 
curves; two fegments of two curves are 
called Gmilar, 1£, any rightdined figure 
being inferibed within one of them, we 
can infcribe always a fimilar right-lined 
figure in the other, Similar conic: fec. 
tioas: two conic feétions are faid to be 
fimilar when any fegment being taken in 
the one, we can afigncalways a fimilar 
fegmenti in the other. Similar diameters 
of two conic feftioms: the diameters in 
two conic feétions are faid:to be fimilar, 
when they make the fame angles with 
their ordinates, Similar folids are fuch 
as are contained under equal numbers 
of fimilar planes alike fituated. Similar 
trianglés are fuch as have their: three 
anales refpeétiveiy equal to one another, 
Hence, 1. Alf fimilar triangles have the 
fides about their angles proportional, 
2, All fimilar trrangles are to one ano- 
ther as the fquares of their homologous 
fides. See the articles ANGLE, ¡ARCH, 
NUMBER, POLYGON, Ec. 

SIMILAR BODIES, in natural. philofopby, 
“are luch. as have their particles of the 
fame kind and nature with one anolber, 
See Bopy, PArTICLE, Te, 

SIMILAR DISEASE, In” medicine, denotes 
a difeafe of fome fimple, folid part of - 
the body; as ofa fibre with regard to its 
tenfion or flaccidity; of a membrane; a 
nervous canal, or the like. Dad: 

SIMILAR FIGURES, In geometry, fuch as 
have their angles relpeótively equal, and 
the fides, about the equal angles, pro- 
portional. See the articles RECTANGLE, 
"TRIANGLE, and PoLYGON. 

SIMILAR PARTS, in anatomy, are thole | 
parts of the body which at ficlt Geght ap- 
pear to confilt of like parts, or parts of 
the fame nature, texture, and formation; | 
of thele we ufually reckon ten, viz, the 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, 
fibres, nerves, arteries, velns, fleíh, and 
íkin.. See BONE, CARTILAGE, Uc. 

SIMILE, or SIMILITUDE, in rhetoric, a 
comparilon of two things, which though 
differeñt in other refpeéts, yet agree in 
fome one... The difference between a 
fimile and comparifon, 1s faid to confift in 
this, that the fimile properly belongs to 
whatever we call the quality'of the 
thing, and the comparifon to the quan- 
tity. See the article COMPARISON. 


SIMILITUDE, in aritimetic, geometry, 


Ur, 








SIM 
fc. denotes the relation of two things 
fimilar to each other, See SIMILAR. 


SIMONICAL is applied to any perlón: 


«guilty of fimony. See SIMONY. 
SIMONIANS, in church hiftory, a feét of 
antient heretics, fo called from their 
founder, Simon Magus, or the magician. 
The herelies of Simon Magus were prin- 
—cipally his pretending to be the great 
power of God, and thinking that the 
gifts of the Holy Ghoft were venal, and 
to be purchaled with money, Heis faid 
to have invented the Atons, which were 
fo many perfons of whomthe Godhead 
was compoled. His concubine Helen, 
; he called the firft intelligence, and mother 
ofall things; and fometimes he called 
her Minerva, and himfelf Jupiter, Simon 


Magus galned a great many profelytes, - 


who paid himfelf and his concubine di- 
vine woríhip ; thele were the earlielt he= 
retics, and thofe that St. John, St. Pe- 
ter and St, Paul, in their epiítles, fo often 
—warn the chriftians againít. 
SIMONY, in ecclefíaltical law, the crime 
of buying or felling fpiritual gifts or pre- 
ferments. In theantientchriftian church, 
this crime was always thought to be 
committed when men either offered or 
received money for ordinations. The 
apoftolical canons lay a double punifh- 
ment both of depofition and excommu- 
' nication, on fuch of the clergy as were 
found guilty ofit. "This was the firít 
fort of fimony, and that which was molt 


properly lo called, and to this the antients 


reduced the exaéting of any reward for 
adminiftring the eucharift or baptifn, or 
for any Ípiritual offices. A fecond fort 
of fimony confilted in buying the fpi- 
ritual preferments of the church; this 
was punifhed with depofition in anv 
bifhop, who promoted any church-ofhcer 
for the fake of lucre; and the perfons fo 
promoted, were to be degraded from 
their office, By the laws of Jultinian, 
every eleítor was to depole upon oatb, 
that he did not chufe the perfon eleéled 
for any gift or promile, or friendíhip, "or 


any other caufe, but only becaufe he 


knew him to be a man of the true ca- 
tholic faith, of amnblamable life, and 
good learning, “Fhis lalt fort of fimony 
was, when men by ambitious arts and 
undue praétices, got themíelves invefled 
in an office or preferment to which they 
had no regular call, or when they in- 
truded themfelyes into otber mens places, 
which were legally filled before. “The 
caluilts for the Church of Rome main- 
Voz. IV, 
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tain, that all compaéls or bargains ie 
which benefices are concerned, are fimo» 
-mical, when 1itis done without the pope'3 


concurrence; but that, once obtained, 


gives a lanétion to the thing, which they 
found upon this: univeríal propolition, 
that the pope cannot commit fimony' ir 
beneficiary matters, fince he hath a power 
fo ablolute over all the ecclefñíaftical goods 
and benefices, that he can unite, divide, 
and beltow them in wlatever manner he 
pleales, | a | | 
Againít the corruption of fimony, there 
have been many canons made in our 
own church, which punifhes the offender 
with deprivation, difability, €%c. and by 
a itatute of the 31 Eliz. it is enacted, 
«thatif any perfon for any fum of money, 
reward, gift, profit, or benefit, or by 
realon of any promife, agreement, granty 
“bond, covenant, or other affurance, fhal! 
-prefent, or collate any perfon to any be= 
nefice with cure, dignity, or living eccle= 
 fiaftical, every fuch prefentation, or col- 
lation, and every admiflion or induétion 
thereupon, fhall be utterly void, and the 
crown fhall prelent for that turn; and the 
perfon that fhall give Or take any fum of 
money, Se, fhall forfeit double the 
value of one year's: profit of any fuch 
benefice; and the perfon lo corruptly 
taking any fuch benefce, fhall from 
thenceforth be difabled to have and enjoy 
the fame. y 

SIMPLE, Jimplex, fometbing not mixed 
or compounded, in which fenfe it ftands 
oppoled to compound, See the article 
COMPOUND. 

Thus we lay, fimple form, fimple mode, 
fmple fee, fimple force, fimple equation, 
Ímple anomaly, fimple glands, fimple 
vilion, fimple tank, Gmple fraélion, Fe. 
See, the articles Form, MobeE, FEE, 

- FORCE, EQUATION, Ec. 

SIMPLE, in pharmacy, a general name 
given to all herbs or plants, as having 
eactrits particular virtue, whereby 1t be- 

comes a fimple remedy., 


SIMPLE, in mufic, is chiefly uled in op- 
pofition to-double, fométimes to a com=- 


pound of leveral parts or figures of dif: 
ferent values, e. Simple cadence is that 
whére the notes are equal in every parta 
Simple concords arethole wherein we hear 
at leaft two notes in confonance, as a 
third and fifth, and of confequence at 


leaft three parts, which is either done. 


immediately, and called the harmonical 
- triad, orina more remote manner 3 that 
js, when the founds which are not bafe, 
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SIN: 
are one Or two ottaves higher. This 
diftance has no bad effeét in the third ; 
but in tbe fifth it has, and generally 
fpeaking, the nearer or more immediate 
the concords are, the better. They al- 
fo fay, C fimple, or plain, in oppolition 
to C accented. Simple counter-point is a 
harmonical compofition, wherein note is 
fet againít note, in oppobiion to figura- 
tive counter=point. Simple fugue, or 
fimple imitation, is where one part imi- 
tates the finging of another for fome 
meafures. See the articles COUNTER- 
POINT, ÍMITATION, FUGUE, Ec. 
For fimple interval, and fimple triple, (ee 
the articles INTERVAL and TRIPLE» 

SIMPLEX BENEFICIUM, fignifies an In- 
ferior dignity in a cathedral, or collegiate 
church, a fine: cure, penfion, or any ec- 
“clefiafical benefice, oppofed to a cure of 
“fotls, and which therefore is confiltent 
with any parochial cure, without coming 
under the denomination of pluralities. 

SIMPLIFYING, in ecclefialtical matters, 
is the taking away the cure of fouls from 
a benefice, and difpeníing the beneficiary 
from relidence, Several benefices which 
have been fimplifyed, now require refi- 

- dence, and a great number of others, 
which required refidence, have been fim- 
plifyed : fome ufe tbis word in a more 
extenlive fignification, viz. for the Mhort- 
ening a relation, Ec, or retrenching eve- 
ry thing not precilely necelfary. 

SIMPLUDIARIA, in antiguity, a kind 
of funeral honours paid to the decealed 
at their obfequies. 

SIMUL-cum, in law, words that former- 
ly were made ule of in indiólments and 
declarations of trefpals, where there were 


feveral defendants, fome: whereof were > 


Enown, and others not, y 

SIN, a breach or tranfereffion of fome di 
nel or command, 

¿SINAL a mountalo of Arabia Petiea, Nu. 
ated ealt long. 35%, north lat, 29%, and 


memorable on account of the laws beiñg 


given to the Jews on tbis mount, 
SINAL, Anicbts of, See CATHARINE.  * 
- SINAP], or SINAPIS, mufard, in botany, 
a genus of the tevradynamia iliquofa clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confilts of 
four cruciform, roundiíh, plane, patent, 
and intire pétals, wiih ereét linear un- 
gues, and [carcely the l:ngth of the cup; 

. the fruitis an oblong, rough pod, con- 
fiting of two valves; and containing two 
cells; the feeds are numerous and glo- 
bale. 

Multard-feed is an attenuent and refol. 
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vent ina very high degree; 1t warms the 
ftomach, and excites an appetite; butits 
principal medicinal ufe 15 external im 
finapifms, applications made to certain 

- parts when Irritation 1s intended, but 
not bliftering. It 1s ufually Al with 
hotfe-radifh root, and other ingredients 
of the fame kind, for this purpofe. 

SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external me- 
dicine, in form ofea cataplalm, compoled 
chiefly of mulftard-feed pulverized, and 
mixed with the pulp of figs, or with bri- 
ony, garlic, onion, or the like. See the 
preceding article, 

SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the fore=part of 
the head, reaching from the forehead to 
the coronal future. See the articles 
HEAB and SKULL, 

SINCOPORA, a promontory of Malacca 
in the Eaft Indies, fituated in 22 north 
lat. oppofite to the ifland of Sumatra, 
with which this cape forms the ftraits, 
called the Straits of Sincopora. 

SINDON, in furgery, a little round piece 

of linen Kik, or lint, uled in dreffing a 
—wound after trepanning. see the article 
TREPANNING. 

SINE, or right SINE of an arch, in trigo- 

nometry, ¡sa right line drawn from one . 
end of that arch, perpendicular to the ras 
dius Cava to the other end of the arch; 
being alweys equal to half the chord of 
twice the arch. - Thus, SR (plate CCL. 
fig. 6.) 1s the right fine of the arches 
sAandSD, 
The radius, € B, is called the whole fine, 
or the hneof go. The fine-complement, 
or co fine, ofan arch AS, is the part 
CR, intercepted between the center and 
right fine; lo called, as being always 
equal to S H, the fine of the complement 
ot that arch to 90%, viz. SK. And the 
verfed fine of an arch, AS, is the part, 
RA, Intercepted between the right fine, 
SK, and the extremity of the arch, A. 
For the ule of fines in trigonometrical 
calculations, fee the articles TRIGONO- - 
METRY, NAVIGATION, Ec. 

SINE ASSENSU CAFITALI, in law, a vrit 
lying where a bifhop, dean, prebendary, 
or malter of an hofpital, aliens the lands 
held in right of his bifhopric, deanery, 
E5c, without ihe conlent of the chapter, 
or fraternity; in which cale his fucceflor 
Mall haye this writ, and fometimes he 
may enter upon fuch alienation, and necd 
not bring it. 

SINE-CURES, ecclefñaltical benefcés with- 
out cure of fouls. No church, where 
there is but one incumbent, can properly! 

ica be 


SIN 
be 2 fine-cure: and though the church 
being down, or the parifh being become 
deltitute of parifhioners, the incumbent 
may be thereby necellarily acquitted from 
the aétual performance of public duty ; 
yet heis fill under an obligation to do 
¡twhenever a church fhali be built, and 
there are a competent number of inha- 
bitants: and in the mean time, if the 
church be prelentative, as molt fuch chur- 
ches are, the incumbent is inftituted 1n- 
to the cure of fouls; fuch benefices are 


rather depopulations than fine-cures, and. 


it will be proper for the new incúumbent 
to read the thirty-nine articles, and the 
litorgy in the church-yard, e, and to 
do whatever other incumbents ufually do. 
But a reétory, or portion of it, may pro- 
perly be a fine-cure, if there be a vicar 
under the reétor, endowed and charged 
with the cure, in which cafe it does not 
come within the ftatute of pluralities, 
21 H. VIIL. e. 13.. Here therefore, no 
difpenfation is necellary to hold the fine- 
cure with a former living, nor need the 
incumbent read the articles, or divine 
fervice, as required by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 
which extends only to a benefice with 
cure, By the above-mentioned ftatute of 
Hen. VITL. not only prebends and rec- 
tories, with vicarages endowed, but dea- 
neries, and arch-deaneries are declared 
to be benefices without cure, , 

SINE DIE, «avitbout day, in law, a term 
frequently uled in our proceedings at 
common law as when judgment is given 
againít the plaintiff, he is faid to be io 


mifericordia pro falfo clamore fuo; lo when 


judement paíles for the defendant, 1t 1s 
entered eal ¿nde fine die, being as much 
asto lay, he is difcharged, or difmiffed 
the court. 

SINEW, denotes what we properly call a 
nerve, though in common fpeech, 1t 1s 
rather ufed for a tendon. Seethe articles 
NERVES and TENDONS. 

SINGING, the aétion of making divers 

-——¡nflexions of the voice, agrecable to the 

ear, and correlpondent to the notes of a 
long, or plece of melody, See MELODY. 
The firít thine.to be done in learning to 
Íing, ¡is to raile a Scale of notes by tones 
and femi-tones to an oétave, and delcend 
by the fame notes; and then to rife and 
fall by greater intervals, “as a third, 
fourth, fifth, €%c. and to do all this by 
notes of different pitch. Then thefe 
notes are reprefented by lines and fpaces, 
ko wbich the (yllables fx, /o, la, 7u1, are 


ñ 
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applied, and the pupil taught to name 
each line and [pace thereby ; whence this 


praólice is called /ol-faing, the nature, 


realon, effeéls, Ec. whereof, fee under 
the article SOLFAING, | 
SINGULAR NUMBER, in grammar, that 
' pumber of nouns and verbs which tands 
oppoled to plural; and is uled when we 
only [peak of a (ingle, or one, perfon, or 
thing. See PLURAL and NUMBER. 
The Latins, French, Englióh, Se. have 
no numbers but the fingular and plural; 
but the Greeks and Hebrews have like- 
wife a dual number, peculiar to two per- 
fons. See LATIN, FRENCHA, Uc. 
SINGULTUS, the HIC£UP, 1n medicine, 
See the article Hickur, 
SINICAL QUADRANT, See QUADRANT. 
SINISTER, fomething on, or towards, the 


left-hand; finifter is alío ufed, among us, 


for unlucky, though in the facred rites of 
divination, the Romans- frequently ufed 
itin an oppolite lenfe. : 

SINISTER, in heraldry. The finifter fide of 
an elcuftheon is the left hand de; che 
Iimifter chief, the left angle of the chief; 
the finifter bale, the left hand part of the 
bale. See EscCuTCHEON, Ye, 

SINISTER ASPECT, among altrologefs, 15 
an appearance of two planets happening 
according to the fuccefion of the hgns, 
as Saturn inaries, and Mars in the lame 
degree of gemini.: | 


SINISTRI, a feót of antient heretics, thus 


called, becaule they held the left hand in 
abhorrence, and made ita point of reli- 
elon not to receive any thing therewith. 


SINEING FUND, a provilion made by: 


parliament, confiíting of the furplufage of 
other funds, intended to be appropriated 
to the payment of the national debts 3 on 
thie credit of which very large fums haye 
been borrowed for public ules. 


SINNET, on board a Ihip, alive or Ítring * 


made of rope-yarn, confilting generally 
of two, Íix, or nine Ítrings, which are 
divided into three parts, and are platted 
over one another, and then beaten fmooth 
and flat with a wooden mallet. - Its ule 


is«to lave the ropes, or to Keep them - 


from. galling. 
SIvN08 OMNES, 10 law, the name ofa writ 

on aflociation of juítices, by whicb, ¡£ all 

1m commiffion cannot meet at the day al= 

figned, it 1s allowed that two or more of 

thiero-may proceed to finilh the bulinels. 
SINOPE, a port-town of añatic Tutky, 

fituated on the Euxine “Sea: call long 

36% 25, north lat, 422 25% 
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name of a red earth of the ochre-kind, 


called alío rubrica finopica, and by fome 5 
«authors finopis.  Itis a very clofe, com- 


pact, and weiehty earth, of a fine glow- 


ing purple colour, but in fome fpecimens 
much deeper than in others, and in fome 


degenerating into palenefs ; but even in 
its worlt condition, 1t 1s a very fine co- 
Jour. It is of a pure fextnre, but not 


'wery hard, and of an. even, but dulty fur- 
«face. It adheres firmly to the tongue, 15 
——perfecdy fine and fmooth: to the touch, 
-does not crumble eally between the fin> 


gers, and flains the hands, It melts very 
ilowly in the mouth, and is perfeétly pure 
and fine, and ofa very auftere altringent 
talte, and ferments very violently with 


aqua fortis, It was dug in Cappadocia, 
and carried for fale to. the city Sinope, : 


whence 1t had its name, It 15 now 
found in plenty in the New Jerleys in 
America, and 15 called by the people 
there blood ltóne, fram its ftalning the 
hands to a blood- 'colour, and may "pro- 


-bably be had in many other places; and 


this deferves thoroughly enquiring into, 
fince tbere feems not one among the 
earths more worthy notice, lts fine tex= 
ture and body, witl its high Aorid colour, 


-mult make jt very valuable to palnters, 


and its powerful aftringency equally fo 


-1n medicine. The antients were well ac- 
 quainted withit in floxes and hemor- 


rhages, and experience Ihews jt poflelles 
the fame virtues at this time. The deep- 
eft coloured js ever the molt allringent. 


SINOPLE, or SENOPLE, in beraldry, de- 


notes vert, or the green colour in armo- 
ries, See the article VERT. , 
Sinople 15 ufed to fignify love, youth, 


pad and liberty, whence it 


, that letters of grace, abolition, legi- 


| dato éSc. arealways uled to be feal- 


ed with green wax. 


S¿INUATED LEAF, in botany, a leaf 


which has 2 number of finufes on: its 


fide, but ihofe feparated by. lobes, not 
“very long, nor themíelves indented, or 
“notched at the edpes. Sinuato-deni tated 


leaf, exprefles a leaf like. the former, 


but with 1he lateral lobes of a linear 


ASuUres 


SINVOSIT Y, “a feriessof-bende a turn$ 


in varches, or otierirtegular figures, 
fometimes -jutting aña and fomenmes 
Falling in, 
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SINOPICA terra, in natural hiftory, the 


trance whereof is narrow, and the bote 
tom wider and more fpacious. -Of thele 
Imufes we find feveral in divers parts of - 
the body, particularly: in the internal 
furfaces. of the os occipitis; in adults, 
there is a crofs, to which adheres the 
finuíes and procefles of the dura mater, 
the ule whereof is to carry the blood from 
the brain, by a very peculiar mechanifm, 
under the fella equina, or turcica of the 
OS fphenoides 3 there is alío a finus called 
the fphenoidal h 1055 this is fometimes 
_ double, and opensinto the noltrils ; fome- 
times 1t is totally wanting, See the ar- 
ticlesSKUBL, BRAIN, SPHENOIDES OS, 
DURA MATER, Ur. 
For the finuíes of the larynx and vena 
porte, fee LARYNX and PorTA. — 
Sinus of an artery is uled, by: fome, for 
any part of an artery Wwhete its fides are 
"Ttretched out beyond the ordinary pro- 
portional dimenfions elfewhere.  Mor- 
gagni has oblerved four fuch finufes in 
the aorta, three of them aníwering to the 
fernilunar valves; and the fourth is all 
ahat part of the aorta between the former 
nu and the origin of the common 
trunk of the right fubclavian and caro- 
tid arteries,  Sinus of the womb is ufed 
for any cavity within its fubítance, See 
- the article UTERUS. 
SINUS, In furgery, a little cavity, or fac: 
—culus, frequently formed by a wound or 
ulcer, whereín pus is colleéted, Sce the 
article WOUND, e, O A 
A finus is properly a cavity in the mid- 
dle of a flefhy part, formed by the ftagna- 
tion and putrefaétion of the blood or,hu- 
mours, and which bas wrought de 
vent or exit. See the article Fis : 
SION, a town of Switzerland, in the 
county of Valals, fituated on the river 
Rhone, twenty-three miles fouth=eaft of 
the lake of Geneva, being a lovereign 
ftate. 
SION-COLLEGE. . See COLLEGE, » 
SIPHON, or SYPHON, in hydraulics, a 
bended pipe, oneend of which being put 
into 'a veflel of liquor, and the other 
hanging out of the faid velfel oyer ano- 
ther, the liquor will run out from the 
firit into the lalt, after the air has been 
fucked out of ¡be external or lower end 
of the fiphon, and. that as long as the 
liguor in the upper veffel is above the 
upper orifice of the fiphon. Thus, HDS. 
éplate CCL.. fig. 1. n* 1.) is a fiphon 





SINUODS UNCERS: See ULCER:. + whole two parts HD, DS, are called 
SINUS, la anatomy, denotes a cavity.of Jtslegs, and by ¡ts operation, the water 
«eesfaln bones, and other parts, the 6n- is drawn out of the upper velle] ABCD, 
into 





u 
SEP > 

Ento the lower 2h. When you have 
fucked out the air at'S, the water fol- 
lows, coming in at H, going in the di- 
uection HG DS, and outat S, as long 
as the furface E Fis above 1H; the le- 
vel of the mouth of what is called the 
driving leg of the fiphon, being that in 
which the water goes up, as that through 

which it goes down is called the ¡iflving 
—Jeg, and is always longer than the driv- 
ing leg, Now, the caufe of the fiphon's 
running is this. The air which prefles 


into the veffel ABCD, reprefented by . 
¿he column E L, fuftains the column of 


water L D, in the fhort leg of the fiphon, 
prefing againít that air with its perpendi- 
cular height DF, whilíft the column of 
air MS, preffinge.upwards againít thehole 
of the long oriffuing leg DS (which aéts 
according to the height DC) muft yield 
and fuffer the water to run out as long as 
the leg DS is longer, or rather higher im 


perpendicular than DG. For fince KE. 


and M are fuppoled attop of the atmo- 
fphere, the column KL “and MS are 
equal in height and preffure, (the height 
of L above $ being of no account in the 
height of the atmofphere) as long as MS 
is acted upon by the defcending water 
DS, “whole height is from D to S (fup- 
pole fifteen inches) an height fuperior to 


that of the column D G (luppofe of feven: 


inches) fupported by the column of air 
KE L, the column MS mult yield to the 
water ¡ffuing out at S; and howeverthe 
Surface of the water EF delcends, the 
column EL, by its preffure, will always 


overcome the refiltance of the column - 


MS, becaule it has a lels height of wa- 
ter to fultain than MOS has. 1f the 
mouth of the ifíuing leg had been at T, 
the water would hang in equilibrio, fill- 
ing both legs of the fiphon, when the 
water is come down in the upper veflel to 
IHT, becaufe then the two columns of 
air K L and MS will beacted agarmít by 


an equal weight of water in the lega of - 


the iphon; but if then you rai/e the ifíu- 


ing end of the fiphon, now fuppofed at 


T, up to the level of y V above 1 El, the 
water will run back up from V to D, and 
fo outat H, in the upper vellel, becaule 
then the column MS having only the 
height VD to fuftain, will be acted 
againít with leís force than the column 
EL, which 1s prelled againít by the 
whole height D H, fuperior to VD, See 
the articles FLu1D, ENGINE, AIR, Te. 

Since the pre/lure of the air is the caule 
Of the water being pulhed -up-intp the 
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fphon, and the difference of ¡ts prefflure 


- (as one column is aéted againft by the 


water in the fhort les more weakly than 
another column of airis agted upon by the 
water in the long leg) is the caule of its 


running continually from one velTel into ' 


another, when once fet agoing, itfollows, 
that the bend D of the upper part of the 
fiphon mult not be above thirty-two feet 
higher than the water in the upper velfel, 
becaufe the air cannot fultain a column of * 
water, whofe height exceeds thirty-two 
feet, If therefore there was a crane, or 


fiphon ACEDB (+tbid. n? 2.) of about 


forty feet high, reckoning from A to E, 
with cocks A and B atits lower ends, 
and ah hole atthe top E, tobe ftopped 
with a cork upon occafion, there might 
be made the following experiment; wa= 
ter being poured into the vellels A and 
B, let the cocks A and B be fhut, then 
with a funnel, pouring in water at E, till 
both legs of the fiphon are full, (top the 
hole E, and open the two cocks at once, 
The water, inftead of running from the 
vellel A into B, which it would do ¡if the. 
height CA was much under thirty-two 


feet, will in the two legs fall back to € 
and D thirty-two feet above A and B, 


where it will bang, the air not beiny 
able to fuftain the water above thole 
heights, and confequently to drive it up 
over the bend E. Nay, unleís the wa- 
ter be purged of air before the experi- 
ment, the top of the water at C and D 
will not be quite thirty feet above the wa= 


ter io the velfels A and B, becaule air 


will extricate itfelf out of the water, and 
getting into the cavity CED, prefs a 
liutle on the top of the water at Cand D, > 
fo that its height will be lels to balance 
the preflure of the atmofphere. See the 
article ATMOSPHERE. | 
Mercury will run in a Gphon in the fame 
manner as water, but then the bend of 
the fipkon muít not be more than thirty 
inches and eight tenths aboye the flag- 
nant mercury in the upper vellel; be=- 
caule, as it is near fourteen times fpecifi» 
cally heavier than water, 1t will be lifted 
up by the. preffure of the air but the 
fourteenth part that water is Ified, 

To prove further, thata different preffure 
againít the orifices of the unequal legs of 
a iphon, is the caufe of a Jiquor runving 


through that inftrument from a higher 


into a lower vellel, we may make ule of - 
any other fluid, lighter than the fiuid te 
be brought over, inftead of air, and leave 
the bend of the fiphon open to the ajr, as 

a 


SPB 
“in the following experiment: 
(ibid, nm? 3 
with a little water (tinged red to make 
- the experiment the more confpicuous) 
_3n its bottom, to the height of an inch, 
asatEF, Ona ftand between F and G 
3n the great jar, there is placed a littlejar, 
-GHKI, almoft full of the faid red 
waters Jet down the fiphon SL MG, 
open atS, M, and G, into the velTel, lo 
that the end S of the long leg flands ¡ 1n 
the water at the bottom of the great jar; 
and G, the end of the fhort leg in the 
 Mitile jar, at the bottom of its water; 
pour in oil of turpentine ínto the great 
jaruptoL, fo that the water in the little 
jar may alfo be covered with it, and the 
water w11l hrít rife up. in both legs of the 
fiphon, fo as to meetat the bend L, then 
3t will run out of the little 3 jar mto the 
ereat one through the fiphon, in the di- 
reftion GHLS, as long as there is any 
water in the little jar above G, See the 
article BAROMETER, 
Inftead of hanging a fiphon over the 
hide of a vellel, it may be adapted to a 
cop; fo that the fhortleg being in the 
cup, the long leg may go down through 
the bottom of the cup3 and then it 1s 
called Tantalus's cup. 
TANTaLus's Cup. 
There are fome fiphons ProUeR which 
the water will run out of a vellel without 
fucking the air from them, or making 
them in the manner of a walte pipe: 
but theíe muít be made of capillary tubes 
whole bore muft not be bigger than one 
zenth of aninch; andas foon as they are 
put into a veflel of water T'sS (sbid, no 
4.) they will begín to run, and fo conti- 
nue as long as there is any water above 
the driving leg. This happens becau/fe 
the attraétion of cohelion, which makes 
water nife up in fmall tubes, draws the 
E V to W in the fiphon ; where be- 
ing lower than the furface of the water 
in the velfel, itmuft run down; becaufe 
the column of water WS, is longer or 
higher than the column SV; and the air 
pubhíng down atV, mult overcome the 
—reliftance of the air pufhing upwards at 
S. For the fame reafon, a piece of lift 
of cloth, A D, will make the water come 
outof the vellel and fall down in drops at 
Ej as this piece of cloth is in effeóta 
bundle of capillary fiphons made by ¡ts 
interítices, But 1f the furface of the 
water in the vellel was at gh, the fiphon 
- being put in. the water, would not run 
out, but only rile in the fiphon up to e.£, 
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.) 15 a pretty large glaís jar 


See e article 


SIS 


the height to which a tube of that bore 
would raile the water by the attraétion of 

—cohefion. WVWhenever the vellel is full, 
this experiment will fucceed in vacuo, 
See COHESION, CAPILLARY, Fc. 


SIPHONANTHUS, or SIPHONANTHE: 


- MUM,Aa genus of the tetrandria- -MONOgy- 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
confilts ofa fingle funnel-fhaped petal; 
the fruit confilts of four roundifh berries 
within a patulous cup: the (eed is (olitary 
and roundiíh, 

SIRADIA, a city of great Poland, in the 

— palatinate of that name, fituated on the 
river Warta: ealt longitude 18%, north 
latitude 522. 

SIRANAGER, a city of hither India, 
capital of the province of Siba, fituated 
on the river Ganges: ealt longitude 80%, 
north latitude 319 30". 

SIRE, a title of honour in France, now 
given to the king only, as a mark of fo. 
vereienty. In all placets and petitions, 
epiítles, difcourfes, c. to the king, heis 
addreffed under the title of fire. 


Sire was antiently ufed in the fame fenfe 


with feur and feigneur, and applied to 
barons, gentlemen, and citizens. 

SIREN, cesenv, in antiquity, a kind of fa- 

bulous animal, otherwife called a mer- 
maid. See the article MERMAID. 
The firens are reprefented by Ovid, He, 
as lea -monlters, with women's faces and 
fihes tas; and by others decked with 
plumage of various colours. The three 
firens are fuppoled to be the three 
daushters of the river Achelous, and 
are called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leu- 
cofía. Homer makes mention of only 
two firens, and fome others reckon five, 
Virgil places them on rocks where vellels 
are in danger of fpliting. Some 'repre- 
fent them as fuch charming monfters, who 
lung fo harmonioully, that failors were 
wrecked on their rocks without regret, 
and even expired in raptures. 

SIRTK, or SERQUES, a town of Lorrain, 
UE on the Mofelle, twelve miles 
fontb-ealt of Luxemburg. 

SIRIUS, the DOG-STAR, in aftronomy, 
a very bright ftar of the firft magnitude, 
m the mouth of the conftellation canis 
major, ¡See CANICULA and Canis, 

SIRMIUM, a city of Sclavonia, fituated 

on the eaft fide of the Jiver Save : calt 

Jong. 202, north lat. 459, 

SIRNAME. See the article SURNAME. 

SISKCIN, in ornithology, a fpecies of the 


fringilla, with a fpotted brealt, of the. 


bignels of the green: -finch ; the head is 
large 
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Jarge and round: the iris of the eyes is 
hazel: the beak fhort, conic and robuft: 
the head black: the back tinged with 

reen: the belly white, and wings ele- 
ganily variegated with a traníverle Itreak 
of yellow. See plate CCL. fi. 2. 
SISON, CORN-PARSLEY, Or BIsHoP?5s- 
WEED, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria-digynia claís of plants, the gene- 
ral corolla whereof is uniform : the par- 
> tial corolla is formed of five equal lanceo- 
lated inflex petals: there is no pericar- 
piutn: the naked fruit is oval, ftriated, 
and feparable into two parts: the feeds 
are two, oval, convex, ltriated on one 
fide, and plane and [mooth on the other, 
The leed of this plant is one of the four 
leffer hot feeds of the fhops, and is an 
attenuant, aperient and carminative, — It 
is prelcribed in flatulencies and colics, and 
againít obítruétions of the menfes; and 
is faid alío to bea lithontriptic. 
SISTERON, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Provence, fituated on the river 
Durance: ealt longitude 5? 45', north 
latitude 44% 16% | 
SISTRUM, or CistTRUM, akind of anti- 
ent mulical inftrument, u/ed by the prielts 
of Ifis and Oliris. It is defcribed by 
Spon as of an oval form, in manner ofa 
racket, with three fticks traveríng tt 
breadth-wife, which playing freely by the 
agitation of the whole inítrument, yield- 
ed a kind of found which to them feem- 
ed melodious, Mr. Malcolm takes the 
ffirum to be no better than a kind of 
rattle. Oifelius obíerves, that the fiítrum 
is found reprelented on feveral meédals 
and on talifmans, OR ] 
AISYMBRIUM, WATER-CRESS, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the tetradynamia-filiquoía 
claís of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
filts of four cruciform, oblong, ereéto- 
patent petals, oftentimes lefs than the 
cup, with a great number of ungues: 
the fruit is a long, crooked, cylindrical 
nod, confilling of two valves, and con- 
taining two cells: the feeds are nume- 
rous and fmall, See plate CCL. fig. 5. 
The young leaves of this plant are fre- 
quently eaten in fpring asa Jallad: the 


A 
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erful diuretic, and promoter of the 
menfes: the belt way of ufing it is in 
manner of a fallad, or by drinking the 
exprefled juice, which ¡is at prefent much. 
a cultom with us ín fpring with that of 
brook-lime, e. 


SISYRINCHIUM, in botany, a genus of 


the gynandria-triandria clals cf plants, 
the corolla whereof conhilts of fix oblong 
erecto-patent plane petals, rounded ver- 
tically with a point, The fruit is a tri- 
quetrous capfule, rounded vertically, con= 


fiíting of three cells, and containing - 
three valyes; the feeds are numerous and 


roundifh, 


SITE, or SciTE, ts, denotes the fitua- 


tion of an houle, melluage, Ec. and 
fometimes the ground-plot, or fpot of 
earth 1t ftands on. : 

In logic, fitus is one of the predicamenes 
declaring a fubjedt to be fo and fo placed : 
and in geometry and algebra, 1 denotes 


the ftuition of lines, lurfaces, e, 


SITOPHYLAX, in grecian antíquity, an 


athenian magiltrate, who had the fuper- 
intendance of the corn, and was to take 


care that nobody bought: more than was 
-neceflary for the provihon of hisfamily. 


 thefe ofhcers, ten for the city and five-. 
for the pyreells: + | DEA 
SITTA, the NUTHATCH, in ornitbology, 


By the attic laws, particular perfons were 
prohibited buying more than En Popjens, 
or meafures of wheata man; and the 
fitophylax was to look to the obfervation 
of this law, Itivas a capital crime to 
prevaficate init. There were fifteen of 


the name of a diítinét genus of birds, 
ufually confounded with the pics. The 
beak of the Gtta is of a conic and [ome- 
what cultrated form: the tongue is lacom 
rated and emarginated : the feathers of 
the tail are rigid. The ftta 15 of the fize 
of our common goldánch: the bead is 
fmall and deprefled: the beak is fhort, 
black on the upper part and white on the 
lower towards the throat; (he head, neck, 
back, and wings, are grey : the breaít of 
a pale yellow; and the lower part of 
the belly fomewbat reddifk, See plate 
CCL, fig. 3, 


whole plant is of an acid talte, and is a? SIUM, WATER-PARSNEP, SKIRRET, and 


powerful attenuant and relolvent. 1Itis 
recommended as a kind of fpecihc in the 
Icurvy, and is eaten in large quantities 
for that intention with great fuccefs,  1t 
is good againít obltruétions of the viícera, 
and confequently injaundices, and many 
of the chronic difeales, Lt 1s alío a pow- 


m 
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NINZIN, in botany, a genus of pentan- 


—dria-digynia claís ef plants, the genera] 


corolla whereof is uniform+ the partial 
one confifts of five inflex equal petals 
the fruit 15 naked, and of an oval or 


“roundifh figure, fmall, Ítriated, and fe. 
-parable into two paris; the feeds are 
two, > 


$ 
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_two,' roundifh,  ftriated,. and convex 
on the one fide, and plane on the other. 
+ The leaves of this. plant, eaten. either 
- erude or bojled, are faid. to break and 
+ expel the ftone; to excite urine and the 
menfes;. to promote the expulkon of the 
—fcetus, and to be good in a dylentery. 
SIXAIN, SIXTH, fexagena, 10, war, an 
- aptient order of battle, wherein fix bat- 
talions being ranged in one line, the fe- 
cond and fifth were made to advance, to 
form the van-guard;z the firít and hxth 
to retire, to form the rear guard; the 
third and fourth remaining on the fpot, 


to.form the corps, or body, of the battle. 


SIX-CLERKS. See Six CLERKES. 
SIXTH, /fexta, in mulic, one of the fim- 
ple original concords, or harmonical in- 
tervals, See the article CONCORD, 
The fixth is of two kinds, greater and 
le(s, and therefore is elteemed one of the 
imperfeét concords,. though each of them 
arile from a different divilion of the oc= 


taves the greater ixtb is a concord re. 


fulting from the mixture of the founds 
of two ltrings, that are to each other. as 
3.553 the lels from thofe of two ltrings, 
in the ratio. of $:8.. See SCALE4- 

The leís fixth is compoled ddiatonically 
of fix degrees, whence its name, and five 
intervals, three whereof'are tones, and 
two femi-tones; chromatically of eight 
femi-tones, five whereof are greater, and 
three dels: it has 1ts form,, or origin, 
from the ratio fuper tri-partiens quinta. 
The greater fixth. is diatonically com- 
poled, like the other, of fix degrees and 


five intervals, among which four are 


tones and one femi-tone; chromatically, 
of nine femi-tones, five whereof are 
greater, and four lefs 5 confequently,.1t 
hath a lels femi-tone more than the for- 
mer. Ithasitsoriginfromthe ratio fisper 
bi-particas tertia, See PROPORTION, 

—Amtently the fxth bad only one dupli- 
cate, which was the thirteenth 5 but in 
the modern fyítem of mulc it has the 
twentieth for its triplicate, the twenty- 
feventh for its quadruplicate, Ue. every 


one of which are indifferently marked in. 


thorough bafs by the figure 6. And even 
the fixth itíelf both greaterand lels, when 
natural, is not exprefled any otherwife, 
than by a fimple 6: but when 1t 1s 
greater or lels, by accident, «the charac- 
ters of fharp or flat are fet along with 
the 6.. Eee pOr | 

Belides thefe two kinds of fixths, which 
are boih good concords, there are two 
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- water and ftramned, make fize, 


SUEZ 
others:that are vicious and diffonant; the 
firlt, called the defeétive fixth, compoled. 


Of two tones and three femi-tones, or of 


feven lemi-tones, five of which are great» 
er, and two lefs; the fecond is the re 
dundant fixth, compofed, of four tones, a; 


greater femi-tone and a lefs; whence fome 


call it pentatonon, 'as comprehending five 


tones, Thefetwo, being both diflonant, 
Mould never be uled in melody, and ye- 
ry rarely in. harmony. A 

As to the two. confonant fixths, they 
were antiently uled very fparingly; at 
prelent they are. allowed to be uled as 
often as one pleafes, as. 15 the cafe with 
thirds; the fixths being in reality no otheg 
than inverted thirds; butcareis ufually 


¿taken that the firft fixth that occurs be a 


leís, the lalt a greater; and from the 
ereater we rife to.the oétaye; and fron 
the lefs, fall to the fíth. | 


SIZE, the name of an inftrument ufed to 
find the bigneís of fine round pearls 


withal. It confiíts. of. thin pieces or 
leaves, about two inches long and half 
an inch broad, faltened: together at: one 
end by a: rivet In. each of thefe are 
round holes drilled of different diame- 
ters..  Thole in the firlt leaf ferve for 
meafuring pearls from. half a grain to 
feven grains; thoíe of. the fecond,- for 
pearls from eigbt grains, or two carals, 


to five carats, Ec. and thofe of the third, 


for pearls from fix carats and a half to 
eight carats and a half, 


SIZE is alío a fort of paint, varnifh, or 


glae, uled by painters, Ec. 

The fhreds and parimgs of leather, 
parchment, or vellum, being boiled in 
This 
fubítance 15 ufed in- many trades, Mr, 
Boyle mentions, among other ufes, that 
fine red ftands and hanging fhelves are 


— coloured. with ground vermiltion tem- 
¿pered with hize, and when dry are laid 


over with common varnióh. There 15 


- allo a ze made of ifing-plaís, in the 


fame manner, and for the like purpofes; 
but this dize will not keep above three-or 
four days, fo that no more fhould be 


made of itat once than prelent occañon 


requires. | 
The manner of ufling fize is to melt lome 
ofit over a gentle fire, and [craping as 
much whiting into it as may only colour 
1t, let thqm be well incorporated toge- 
ther; after which you may whiten frames, 
Ec. with it. After 1t dries, melt the 
fize again, and put more whiting, and 
bl | vw h1be o 
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awbiten the Frames, e. feven. or eight 
times, letting it dry between gach time: 
but before it is quite dry, between. each 
walhing, you mult fmooth and wet it 
over with a clean brufh-pencil in fair 
water. ed ONO" ( 
To make gold-fize take gum animi and 
afpbaltuim, of each one ounce; minium, 
litharge- of gold, and umber, of each 
half an ounce; reduce all into a yery 
fine powder, and add to them four ounces 
of linfeed-0il, and eight ounces of dry- 
ing-oil; digelt them over a gentle fire 
that does not flame, fo that the mixture 
may only fimmer, but not boil ; for fear 


it fhould run over and (fet the houfe 


- asfire, keep it conftantly lirring with a 
ftick till all the ingredients are difflolyed 
and incorporated, and do not leave off 
ftirring 1t till 1t becomes thick and ropy; 


and being boiled enough, let it ftand : 


till it 15 almoft cold, and then ftrain 1t 
through a coaríe linen-cloth and keep it 
for ule, | 


To prepare it for working, put what 


quantity you may have occafion to ufe 
in a horfe-muícle fhell, adding fo much 
oil of turpentine as will diffolve it, and 
making itas thin as the bottom ot your 


feed-lac varnióhi, hold 1t over a candle, 


and then ftram 1t through a linen-rag 
joto another hell; add to thele fo much 
o vermilion as will make it of a darkifh- 
yed: 1f it is too thick for drawing, you 
may thin ¡it with fome oil of turpentine, 


The chief ufe of this fize is for laying 


on metals, 

The belt gold -fizefor burnifhing is made 
as follows: take fine bole, what quan- 
tity you pleafe, grind it finely on a 
marble, then [crape into ita little beef- 
Juet; grind all well together; after which 
mix a Ímall proportion of parchment-fize 
with a double proportion of water, and 
tis done, | 

To make filver-fize: take tobacco-pipe 
clay, in fine powder, Into which Ícrape 
fome black-lead and a little Genoa-l0ap, 
and grind them all altogether with parch- 
- —ment-fize, as already directed. 
SIZYGY, or SYZYGY. See SYZYGYs 


- SKAITE, in ichthyology, the variegated 


'rala, with the middle of the back Ímooth;, 
and one row of [pines on the tail, See the 
article RAJA, 

This is one of the largelt of the raia, 
growing to more than a yard in length, 
and its breadth equal to about three 
fourths of ¡ts length, and its thickneís 

Voz, 1V, 
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fo confiderable that ¡t often weighs a. 


SK E 


hundred pounds.: the back is fomewhat 


gibbole: the belly more Ñat: the colour 
15.4 pale grey, variegated with irregular 


fpots of black: the rollrum is long-and 
fub-acute: the eyes are large and pro- 
minent:; there are two apertures, one be- 
hind each eye: the mouth is large and 
tranfverfe; the gills are Ímall, and run 
in two feries, five in each, down the 


.cbreaft: the lateral 6ns of the male fifh 


have a great number of limtle fpines on 


them,-both on the upperand under Gides 


thele are not found ip the female. 


SKELETON, oxsñrros, 10 anatomy, an 


allemblage or arrangement' of: all the 
bones of a dead animal, dried, cleanfed, 
and dilpoled in their natural (ituation, 
and kept in that order by means of 
wires, Ec. . 

The fkeleton of the human hody being 
of great ule in lezrning its olteology, we 
have given a figure of itin plate CCLI. 


- where fig. 1. 15 the entire Ikeleton of a 


man; A, the frontal bone; B, the parie- 


. tal bone; C,tbe temporal bone; D, the 
occipital bone; E, the bones of the nole; 


F, the os malarom; G, the Superior 
maxillary bone; H, the lower jaw; I, 
the teeth; 1£, the feven vertebre of the 
neck, with their cartilages between them; 
L, L, L, Ec. the twelve vertebre of the 
back; M, the five vertebree of the loins; 


N, the cartilages between the vertebrae of > 


the loins; O, the os facrum;x P, the os 
coceygls; Q_, the os ilium; R, the 
os pubis 3 5, the os ifchium; T, the fe- 
ven true ribs; U, the five falíe ribs; V, 
the fternum; X, X, the clavicles; Y, 
the [capula; Z, the humerus, orarm- 
bone; a, the ulna; b, the radius; c, 
the carpus; d, the metacarpus; e, the 
phalanges digitorum 3 f, the thigh-bone, 
g, the rotula; h, the tibia;z 1, the fibu- 
la; k, the taríus; 1, the metataríos; 


 m, the phalanges of the toes; a, the 


head of the radius; b, the head of the 
ulna; c, the bones of the carpos; d, the 
lower appendix, which receives the head 
of the radiusz e, the lower appendix, 


which receives the head of the ulna a 


the upper head of the os femoris, which 
is received into the acetabulom or coxen- 
dix; £, the outer trochanters z, the tro- 
chanter minor 3 £, 2, the two lower heads 


“of the thigh bone; fp, the head of the 


tibia ; 9, the os calcis; 7, the articula- 

tion of the fibula with the tibia. 

Fig. 2. ?btd, 18 a hind-yiew of the ver: 
15 E | tebra 
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4ebras of the neck; a, a, a, Ue. being 
the tran/verle procefles, and b, b, b, Ue. 
the fpine or direét procelles. 
Fig. 3. is a hind-view of the vertebrze of 
the back; e, a, a, being the Ípine or di- 
reÉt procelles, and b, b, b, the tranfverle 
procelles, 0 | 
Fig. 4. 18 a bind-view of the vertebre of 
the loins, a, a, a, being the Ípine, and 
b, b, hb, the traníveríe procelles. — ' 
Fig. 5. 1s the thigh-bone fawed longitu- 
dinally throughthe middle; B, B, being 
the union of the bone with 1ts epiphyfs 5 
and fig. 6. the marrow viewed with a 
'microlcope, pr 
Fis. 6. the os ilium lawed through; by 


- comparing which with fig. 5. the differ- 


«Ent internal ftruéture of round and broad 
bones is Íeen. | AE | 
Fig. 7. A polterior view of the two na- 

dal bones; A, their fuperior fides;' B, 

their exterior fides; C, their inferior 

- dides. ; 

Fig. 8. Á view of the lower part and 
ide next the nole of the left os maxillare, 
with tbe palate-bone, and os turbina- 
tum Inferius; y, the nafal procels; 3, 
the great tuber;z e, the palate- plate; 
Z, the nafal Ípine; », the orifice of the 

añtrum maxillare; x, the os fponsiolúm, 
or turbinatum inferius;z A, the two dentes 

¿incifores; ¿e the caninus;3 », lhe five 
dentes molares. a 
Fig. 9. A tooth cut perpendicularly, 
viewed with a microlcope; A, the fibres 
of the cortical part; B, the bony part; 
€, the entry at the point of the root to 
D, the channel for the nerve and blood» 
vellels, 
Fig. 10, A view of the furface next to 
the mouth of the right fide of the lower 
jaws 1, the fubltance in the middle of 
the chin; 2, the baíe of the jaw; 3, the 
angle; 4, the corone; 5, the condyle; 
6, the rough print of the internal ptery- 
goid muícle; 7, the entry of the chan- 
nel for the nerve and blood-vellels; 8, 
the five grinders. 

S6K.IE, one of the preatelt weltern iflands 
of Scotland, divided from the counties of 
Rolís and Invernefs by a narrow channel ; 
being upwards of fixty miles in lengih 
and twenty in breadth. 


-SKIFF, or Squirr, the leaft of two Mlip- 


boats, ferving chiefly to go afhore in, 
when the fp is in harbour. 

SKIN, crtis, in anatomy. Seethe articles 
Cutis and CUTICLE. 

SKIN, in commerce, is particularly ufed 
for the membrane ftripped off the animal 


to be prepared by the tanner, fkinner, 
| currier, parchment-maker, Ec, and con- 
—verted intoleather, Ec, Ste LEATHER; 


Furr, PARCHMENT, HIDE, Ec. 
Skins and the hair of bealts manufac- 
tured become parchment and vellum;- 


leather, of which are made fhoes and 
boots, faddles, harnefles, and furniture 


For horles, gloyes and garments, coaches 
and chairs, houfhold ftuff, covers of 
books, drinking vellels, c. and forrs 
for cloathing, hats, caps, Uc. Thele 
branches of trade that are derivable from 
the (kin trade, render it a very great 
mercantile concern, and well delerving 
prelervation as much as we can within 
ourlelves. The Britifh have greally in- 
crealed their quantity of forrs and fkins 
of all forts from their northern colonies, 
£ince. they planted nortlhward towards 


—Nova-fcotia, but more efpecially fince 


they have pollelfled them/elves of Canada, 
The feveral forts of lcins brought to Eu. 
rope from thofe parts are of the follow= 
ing kinds, viz. deer-Íkins, bear, bea- 
ver, otter, rackoon, fox, elk, cat, wolf, 
martín, mink, mulquefh, fifher, Ec. 

Elk - fkins, drefled or undrefled, pay, 


TEN 
on importation, 18, 2d: per Akin; 
100... 


and draw back, on -exportation, 16 
1 " 
as 4 a 
3222 4, and more, if drefled in oil, for 
every pound weight, on importation, 
7d, and draw back, on exportation, 


2 
DEE d. Fox-fkins, the dozen, pay, 
100 


on importation, 35. 9 22d, and draw 


back, on exportation, 35. 5% d, and 
for every twenty Ihillings value, upon 
oath, on Importation, pay 65. Goat- 
ins, in the hair, not otherwife rated, 
the dozen, pay, on Importation, 45 
9435 d. and draw back, on - exporta 
tion, 4.5» 35d. but thofe of Ireland, 
the dozen, on importation, pay only 
s. 7325d. and draw back, on expot- 
tation, 15. Sito d. and when tanned, 
the dozen, pay, on importation, 135% | 
65d. and draw back, on exporta: 


tion, 85. 2 d. Hare-fkins, the 
3 


. . $3 
dozen, pay, on importation, 9—d. 
0 100 


A a : De AGE 
and draw back, on exportation, ql 
| 100 


Kid-Skins, in the hair, the hundred, 


pay, op importatión, 175, 3%.5d, and 
| dae | 


S KI 


draw back, on exportation, 48. 33d. 


and for every twenty: hilling value, 
upon oath, they: pay 458. 94d. and 
draw back, on exportation, 45 3.23 d, 
Lamb-/kins, drefled in alum, pay the 
hundred, on Importation, 4s. 942 de 
and draw back, on exportation, 4 Se 
q, d. drefled in oil, every Hundred, 
“pay, on importatioo, 19 s. 1,52 d. and 
draw back, on exportation, 17.8. 3d. 
—undrelled, in the wool, the hundred 
and twenty, pay», on importation,:-2 Sa 
177 





4——d, and draw back, on exporta- 


h 


tion, 28. 12d. tanned, for' every 
100 


twenty fhillings yalue, upon oath, the 
lamb/kins pay, on importation, 45. 
92d. and, draw back, on exporta- 
tion, 45.3 73%%.d: Lion and panther- 
ikins, undrelled, the pieces pay, on im- 


E 72% ! 
tation, 2.8. 4 d. and draw back, 
100 


, 873 
00 Cxpottation, 25. a, and the 
| 100 


moufe fkins, and the pelts of. goats, 
undrefled, pay the fame duties, both on 
importation and exportation, as: the 
lion and panther-íkins do. Seal-fkins, 








; . , 82. 

on Importation, pay, per: (kin, 4d 
En le 

and draw bapk, on exportation, per 


y 0 4 
Jkin, 4d. Shagreen-fkins, each, on 
'TOG 781 





importation, pay ¿——d. and draw 


La 


back, on exportation, 4d. Sheep- 
sE ikios drelfled, the dozen, pay, on im- 
portation, 1 S. 2d. and draw back, 
on exportation, 1 s. 23% 4. Slink calf- 
Íkins, dreffed with he hair. on, the 
_ pound, pay, on importation, 2d. and 


-draws back, on exportation, 122%, and 
100 


drefled without the hair, the pound, pay, 
on importation, xd. and draw back, 
66: | 


de 
[2] 





on exportation, 
| 10 
SKINK,- or ALSCHARCUR, in zoology, 
and the materia medica, a fmall animal 
of the lizard kind, brought tous dry 


Trom Egypt, and recommended as a great 


reltorative, See the article LIZARD. 
Whatever virtues this medicine may have 
Erelb, as ufed by the Egyptians, it is ob- 
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ferved, that it has none as it comes to us, 
¿and ferves ulelelsly to increale the articles 


of the mithridate. See MITHRIDATE. 
SKINNER, one who works in Jkins. 


5kinners, or fellmongers, (hall not re- 


¿tain any journeyman, e, to work in 


their trade, except they themíelves haye 
lerved feven years as apprentices thereto, 
on pain. of forfeiting double the: value 
of the wares wrought by foch perlons. 
3 Jac. Loc. 9. 


SKIPTON, a. town in the weltriding of 


Yorkíhire, fituated thirty five miles well 
of York, 


SKIRMISH, in war, a diforderly kind of 


combat, or encounter, in prelence of two 
armies, between [mall parties, or perfons, 


- who advance from the body for that pur= 


pole, and introduce to a general and re- 
gular fight. 4 


KULL, crantum ef calvarta, in anatomy, 
that part of the head wbich forms its - 


great bony cavity; and in a living lub= 
jeét contains the brain, See the articles 
HEAD and BRAIN, ; OS 
The fhape of the Ikull 15 oval; its ex- 


terior furface is convex 3 and its interior, 


concave ; its round figure is an advan- 
tage to its capacity ¿it 15 a little de- 


'prelled and longiíh, advancing out be- 


hind and Hatted on the two fides that 


form the temples, which contributes to 


the enlargement of the ightand hearing : 
itis of unequal thicknefs in the feveral 


parts, and is compofed' of two lamellz, 


or tables, an exteriorand interior, Jaid 
or applied over each other, between 
which there is a diploé, ormeditullium, 
being a thin fpongious fubltance, made 
of bony fibres detached from each la- 
mina, and full of little cells of different 
bignefles: the tables are hard and folid, 


the fibres being clole to.one another; 


the diploé is foft, in regard the bony 


—fibres are here at a greater diltance; a 


contrivance whereby the fkull is not only 
made lighter, but lefs liable to fraétures : 
the external lamina is Ímooth and covered 
with. tbe pericranium: the internal 3s 
likewife fmooth, abating the furrows 
made by the pulfation ofthearteries of the 
dura mater before the cranium be arrived 
at its confiltence : ¡e has feveral holes, 


through which it gives paflage to the . 


(pinal marrow, nerves, arteries, and velns, 
for the conveyance and re-conveyance of 
of the bloud, Ec. between the heart and 
the brain. Seethearticles DIPLOE, PE=-' 
RICRANIUM, DURA-MATER, Uc. 
The hones of the fkull are eight, viz. 
175 1 








the os frontis, the two parietal bónes, the 
two bones of the temples, the occipital, 


the fphenoides, and the ethmoides each 


of which are delcribed under their feveral 
names, 
PARIETALIA 05SA, PETROSA OSSa, 
OCCIPITIS Os, Ye, > 

¿All the bones of the crantum are found 
to be imperfeét in new-born' infants: 
the finus and ¡ts meditollium are almolt 
wholly wanting; the bony fibres in the 
formatión of almolt all of then, are car- 
ried in form of rays from a center to- 
wards the circumference ; and molt of 
them are not iñelée, as ía adults, but 


compofed each of feveral fruftules; or 
Jittle pieces; nor are the futtres at that 


time formed, and frequently therd are 
tiiguetrous little bones between. thiém. 
In adults the feveral bones of the full 


are 1h gentra) joined by futured: thele 


futurés are either common or propel'; the 
proper futures are diftinguihed ¡hito the 
true and thé falíé or fpurious; théy are 
called true futures «when the bónes are 


joined together by means of a multitude 


af unequal denticolated eminences, lotin- 


“ing an appearance fomewhat like the 


if edge ofa láw: 


A 


thele denticulatións enter 
mutually into each others ¿ fmules, 'and 


on the outlide are molt plainly vifible : 


of this kind ate thofe called the coronal, 
fagittal and lambdoidal futures. The 
falíe or fpurious futures, are thofe(quam- 
mol/e oñes of the temporal and parietal 
bones, and of the os frontis ánd fphe- 
noidés, in' the angle where they unite 
with the parietal ones. The common lu- 
tures are the tranveríal 'one which j joins 
the os frontis with the bones belowit, 
the fphenoidal, the ethmoidal, and the 
zyeomatic; but thefe are of littlé mo- 
ment. Some authors mention the háv- 
ing met with (kulls in which there were 
no futores at all. Between the futures, 
particularly the lambdoidal and fagittal, 
there are found, in many fkulls, certain 
ímall bones; thele are called, by fome, 
ofía triquetra, from therr figure; by 
others, ofla wormiana: they are uncer- 
tain in their figures and fituation, and 
are joined to the others by (utures : three 
bones are by lome elteemed a great medi» 
cine in epilephes, 

The ufe of the futures is, Y. That fhe 
dura mater may in thole parts be very 
firmly jomed to the cranium and peri- 
cranium. 2. That, in infants, the héad 
may the more eafily be extended in-its 
gtowth from the leveral: pones being at 
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See the articles FRONTIS Os, 


. paflage to. the filamentsy 


SKU 

thát period difunited at thefe places, 
3. That the tranfpiration from the brain 
may be the more free and eafy at that 
tire of life in which they are open, and. 
at which alío the habit 18 more humid. 

4. That very large fraétures of the dkull 
migbt in. fome mealure be prevented : : 
and finally, there is another advantage 

in their, opennels in children 3 namely, 
that medicinal applications to the éxter- 
nal part of thie head máy PO and 
do lervice, 


The foramina in the crántum aré núme: 


rous, and their ufes important : theft are. 
divided into the external and internal: 

by the extérnal are meant thole which. 
are eafily difcovered or the external fur- 


face óf ¡he íKull; and by the internal are 


imeant thole which “are moft obviobs in 
the internal furface: ofthe larger Inter 
nal forámind we count eleven pair, a ford. 
ins pafage to the arteries, véims, dnd 


.nerves of the brain; belides thele, we are 


to remark one SR is ingle, namely, 
the¡great foramen of the occipital. bones, 
that gives pafíage to the medulla [pinalis,. 


and with dt to the accellory Spinal nerves, 


and to the vertebral arteries, Particular 
regard is to be had to the firft pair of 
tliele foramina, (which may indeed be 
more properly called a congeries of Ihe 
foramina of the os cribrofum) thele give 

f the firft pair of 
nerves, called the olfa lory nerves : the 
fecond pair are in the fphenoidal bones, 
and give pallage to the optic nerves: the 
third pair are called the unequal and la- 
cerated foramina, and give paflage to the 
third and fourth pair of the nerves, to the 
firft branch of the fifth pair, and: to the 
lixth pair; as alío to the emillary of the 
receptacles of thedura mater : the fourth 
palr are inthe fphenoidal bone, and give 


pallage to the lecond branch of the fifth 


pair of nerves, which is diftributed to the 
feveral parts of the upperjaw.: the ftth, 
or oval foramina, give paflage to the 


| third branch of the fifth pair, and to the 


emiflary of the dura mater; the fixth isa > 
very fmall foramen, and admits of an 
artery, which is diftributed over the dura 
mater, and 1s that which forms the 1m- 
preflions of little Ihrubs or trees on the 
parietal bones: the feventh is placed be- 
tween the fella equina and the petrole 


-apophyfis, and it tranímits no velels, but 


15 hot up by the dura mater: the eight 
pair of foramina give pallage to the ca- 
rotid arteries, whence 1t 15 called the car 
rotic foramen; and the intercoltal” nerve 

: l185 
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has ¡tsegrels alío atthis opening: through 
«he ninth, which is in the os petrofum, 

afles the duditory nerves: through the 
tenth, which is between the os petrofum 
and the occipital bone, país the par va- 
gum and the Jateral finufés of the dura 
mater, together with the Ípinal nerve; 
the eleventh is in the Os occipitis, near 
the edge of the foramen magnum 5 and 
“through this país the ninth pair of nervés, 
called the linguale, See NervEs, Te. 
Behdes thele foramina, there are a num- 
- ber of little onesin the os petrofum, often 
very vifible; one of thefe carries back a 
branch of the audicory nerve to the dura 
mater; and the other principal one tranf- 
mits the fanguiferous vefléls to the laby- 
rinth, or thé internal organ of heating. 
See the article Ear, 
Of the external foramiña, there are two 
proper dnes of the os frontis, a little 
above the orbits; thefe are, from thér 
fitodtion, called lupraorbitalia; they give 
pallage to tie opththalmic nerve of Wil- 
lis, Belides thefe, there are four other 
foramina common to the os frontis, and 
to the plane or papyraceotis bones of the 
orbit; two of thelé are placed on each 
ide, and they trabímit lite nerves and 
vellels to the finus of the ethmoidal bone, 
In the parietal bone there is one, which 
ferves for the palfage of a vein from the 
cutis of the cranium into the fagittal 
finus of the dura mater, or from the fa- 
oittal Íínus to the external veins of the 
head3 but this 1s often wanting. Ineach 
of the ófía temporum there aré three com- 
mon forámina; the firlt of thele is the fo- 
ramen jugale, whicb ferves for the paffage 
of the crotaphite-mufcle; the fecond 1s 
large, in which is the finos of the jugular 
vein; and the third is the duétus Eulta- 
chi, fituated between the petrofum and 
the fphenoides, and leading from. the 
- mouth into the internal ear. Befides 1hefe 
commob foramina of ¡he offa temporum, 
there are alío three proper ones: 1, The 
meatus auditorius. 2. The aqueduét of 
¿Fallopius, fituated between the maltoide 
and ltyloide procels, and tranímitting the 
hard portion of the auditory nerve. 3. 
A foramen behind the maltoide procels, 
dervine for the ingreís of a veín into the 
lateral finus, or for the egreís of one from 
the lateral finus into the veins of the occi- 
put. Tn the occipital bone there are two 
foramina, fituated behind the condyloide 
apophyles, and [erving to give paflage to 
the vertebral veins, into the lateral Ánufes 
of the dura mater; thele, however ae 
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wanting in many fulls. ln the (phe- 


noides, befides the internal ones already 
- —delcribed, dre the apertures of the finufes 


into the noftrils, common to them with 


the bones of the palate, and which ace the 


apertures of the nares and fauces; there 
is another canal in the upper part of the 
pterygoide procelles, ferving for the pal- 
age of the novtim emrillarium of the du- 
ra mater. In ihe os elbimoides thére 
are. 1. Thole cominon to this bone with 
the/os frontis, fituated 10 the interior áde 


of the orbit, and already deferibed. ¿Arid, . 


2. The apertures of the ethmoidal finules 


into the noftrils. In the examination of. 


different fkulls, other foramina, bélides 
thele, will octafionally be found in di 
ferent places; but thele are either extra- 
ordinary and Jufos nature, as is often 
the cafe; or they are otherwife fuch as 


ferge only to glve piflage to vellels leryo 
- bg for the nutrition of the bónes in 


which they ftand. 

For the foramina of the maxillary bones, 
fee the article MaxIiLn7, 
Fora view of the human (kull, feo the 


- article SKELETON. LS ERE A 
For the method of treatine fiffures, Ue, 


of the fkull, fee the articles Fissure, 
CONTRA-FISSURE, EXTRAVASATION, 
FRACTURE, Uc, | , 
For the treatment of depreffions of the 
Ícull, fee the articles TREPANNING and 
ELEVATORY. 


Concealed injuries and aubunds of the SK£uLL, 
When a blunt inflrument is the occafion 
-ofany injury of the craníum, if the in- 


jured part does not luficiently appear of 
¡t(elf, greatindultry is neceflary to dilco- 
verit. Where the common integuments 
appear tumid and foft, they are in ihis 
cale to be divided to thé bone; but in ma- 
king the incifion, care muít be taken hot 
to lay too much [trefs upon the knife, leít 
Iplinters of the fractured cranium fhould, 
by that means, be forced upon the brain. 
“Phe belt way to maKké this incifion; ac- 
cording to' Herfter, is 1 form of the letter 
X, and about an inch and half in length, 
lifting. up the [Kin at each angle, and 


leaving the bone bare. The blood that. 


is £pilt may be taken up'by a fponge, and 
dry lint ftuffed between the fkin and the 


cranium: and having thus found outthe - 


injured part of the cranium, the trepan 


is to be applied, 1£ it De found necelfary. 
- If fplinters of the bone are now found, 

they mult be removed either with the fin= 
gers or forceps, or, when they bang to 


the cranium, with (cifflars; but when 
ches 
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they adhere pretty firmly to the neigh- SLATE, Jegania, in:the hiftory.of Lofls, 


bouring parts of the cranium, 1t Is more 


advileable to replace them, than to endea- . 


vour to remove them by violence, 


In wounds of the cranium, or (kull, the 
firlt bulineís is. to find whether they are 
- terminated in the external parts of the 


cranium, or whether they penetrate ínto 
¡ts cavity: this is tobe known, y. By 


' the eye. 2. By the probe; which, bow- 


ever, mult be gently ufed here, for fear 


of bringing on fariher milchief, 3. By 
examining the inítrument with which the 


blow was given, and confidering the de- 
oree of force with which it was impelled, 


. And, laltly, the prefence or ablence of 
. very bad [ymptoms; fora violent blow 
- upon the head will always be attended 


with vomitings and vertigos, and blood 
will be difcharged from the nole, ears, 
and mouth, and the wounded perfon will 


Jole his fpeech and fenfes. Thele dif- 


orders will appear, fometimes fooner and 


fometimes later, but are always molt yio- 


Jent, when the wound is by a fall, or by 


Somme blunt inftrument; 1n which cafes 


the cranium is ufually much hattered. 


The blood which dilcharges 1tfeJf by the 
—wwound, that is made by a Sharp inltru- 


ment, “vil infinuate 1tíelf between the 


- common integuments and the cranium : 


im the contulñions that are made «with 


blunt inftruments, fometimes it will be 
¿concealed under the cranium3 and, by 
corrupting:the periofteum and the crani- 
am, will bring on ulcers and caries of 
the bone, and frequently occafions fevers, 


convulfions, and death. See CONTU- 


'SION, EXTRAVASATION, CARIES, Ye. 
SKY, the blue expaníe of air and atmo- 
Sphere. See the articles AIR, ALTHER, 
¡and ATMOSPHERE. 


The azure colour of the fky Sir Ifaac 


- Newton attributes to vapours, beginning 


to condenfe there, and which have got 


-confiltence enough to refleót the molt re- 
flexible rays, M. Dela Hire attributes 
. 1 to our viewing a black objeét, víz, 
the dark [pace beyond the regions of the 


atmo(fphere, through a white or lucid one, 


o viz, the air illominated by the fun; a 


mixture of black and white always ap- 
pearing blue, See the afticle COLOUR. 


S£LAB, an outíide fappy plank or board 


fawed offfrom the fides of a timber-tree: 


the word is alío uled for a flat piece of 

Aro le ss iaa . 

SLANEY, a city of Bohemia, ftuated 18 
miles north-welt of Prague, i 


2 ltone ota compaét texture and laminar. 


ed ftruélure, fplittins into fine plates, 

Dr. Hill diftinguifhes four: fpecies of fe. 
gana: 7, The wbhitih lteganium, be- 
mg a loft, friable, fMaty ftone, of. a: to- 
lerably fine and. clofe. texture,; confider. 
ably heavy, perfeétly dull ¡and deltitute 


of brightne(s, variegated witbh.'a pale 


brown, or browniíh yellow: this (pecies. 
15 very. common in many. counties jn 
England, lying near the furface of the 


-- ground; it is generally very full of per- 
. pendicular as well as horizontal cavities, 


many of which are filled up with. a fpar 
a little purer and more. cryltalline than 
the relt, and 15 commonly uled for coyer. 
ing houfes.., 2. The red iteganium. is a 
very fine and elegant fate, of a [mooth. 
furface,. firm and compaét texture, con- 


- fiderably heavy, and of a very beautiful 
- pale purple, glittering all over with (mall 


glofTy fpangles : ¡tis compoled of a mul- 
titude, of very thin plates or flakes, laid 
clofely and evenly over one another, and 
cohering pretty Armly : this is very com. 


. mon in the northern parts of England, 


and is much valued asa ftrong and beap- 
tiful covering for houles, 3. The com- 


mon blue fteganium is very well known, 
¿casan uleful and valuable flone, ofa fine 
Ímooth texture and glofly furface, mo- ' 
' derately heavy, and of a pale greyih 
- bluez compoled of a multitude of even 
plates, .laid clofe upon one another, and 
eably fplitting at the commiflures of 


them: this is alío very common in the 
north parts of England, and is uled in 
molt places for the covering of -houfes. 
There are other Species of.this fate, vz, 


- the brownilh blue friable fteganiom, ulu- 


ally called coal- late; the ereyifh black 
friable (teganium, commonly called fhi= 
verz and the greyifh blue fparkling fte- 
sanium. 4. The friable, aluminous, 
black fteganium, being the irifh flate of 
the Mhops; this. is compoled of a multi: 
tude of thin flakes, laid very evenly and 


regularly over one another, and fplits 


very readily at the commillures of them. 
It is common in many parts of Ireland, 
and is found in fome places in England, 
always lying near the furface, in very 
thick ftrata, In medicine 1t 18 ufed in 
hemorrhages of all kinds with fuccels, 


and ¡is taken often as.a good medicine in 


fevers.' 

There is a fort of flate-ftones called, by 

Dr. Hill, ammofchiíta; of this kind there 
3 e are 


el 
“are only two fpecies: 1, That compofed 
onlv of fparry and cryftalline particles 5 


or the grey, filable, dull ammofehittum 5 


¿being a coarle, haríh, and rough ltone, of 


a very Ipofe texture, confiderably heavy 5. 


and compofed of a large, coarle, obtufely 
“angular gritt, furrounded, and in part 
held: together, by a loole earthy (par. 


This fone is very common in molt coun= ' 


tries, and is frequently uled. to cover 
houfes, inltead of tiles: 1t bears the wea- 
therbut badly, and 1s aptto crumble after 
frofts. 2. Thatcompoled cf talcy, fpar- 
=3y, and cryllalline particles.. “This com- 
prehends five (pecies, viz. the browniíh 
white glittering ammolchiftum; the 
- greeniíh grey Ihining ammofchiltum; the 
yellowih grey glittering armmolchiltum 5 
the hard purple and white laminated am- 
molchiftum; and the bluióh glittering 
ilate-ftone. Thefe forts of flate-ltone 
are very common in the northern coun- 
tries, and are ufed for covering houles, 
—paving, building, Ye. | 
SLAVE, a perfon in the ablolute power of 
a maller, either by war or conqueít. We 


fiad no mention of flaves before the de-. 


luge; butimmediately after, vz. in the 
curle of Canaan: whence itis eafly in- 
ferred, that fervitude increafed foon after 
that timez for in Abraham's time we 
find it generally eftablifhed. Some will 
have it to commence-inder Nimrod, be- 
caule it was he who firlt began to make 
war, and of conlequence to make cap- 
tives; and to bring fuch as he took, el- 
therin battles or irruptions,' into Jlavery. 
Among the Romans, when a llave was 
fet at liberty, he changed his name into a 
furname, and took the nomen or preno- 
men of his malterz to which he added 
the cognomen' he had been called by, 
when a lave. , Great part of the roman 
wealth confiíted in Mlaves; they had the 
power of life and death over them, which 
no other nation had but this leverity was 
afterwards moderated by the laws of the 
emperors. “The flaves were elteemed the 
proper goods of their malters, and all 1hey 
got belonged to them3 but if the malier 
was too cruel in his correótion, he was ob- 
Jigedito fell his flave at a moderate price. 
The Romans not only approved of, but 
even invented, new mannérs of making 
flaves: for inftance, a iman born free 
among them might fell his freedom and 
bévome a llave. There were generally 
three ways of obtaining llaves; either 
when tbey bought them with ihe booty 
taken from the enemy, diftinct from the 
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¡hare referved Forthe public; or of thofe 
whotook them priloners in war3 or of 
«merchants who dealtin them, and fold 
them at fairs, | cid 


*- 
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Slavery is abfolutely abolilhed in Britain 


“and France, as to perfonal fervitude. 
Slaves make a confiderable article of the 
trafic in America, The englifh fouth- 


feta company have, by treaty, the Tole 
privilege of furnifhing the [panidh Welt. 
Indies with flaves. See NEGROES, 


For an account of the Lacedemonian 
« laves, lee the article HeLOTS, | 
For the cuíltom of marking or figmatiz= 


me flaves, fee STIGMATIZING. 


SLAUGHTER, See MANSLAUGHTER, 
-—HOMICIDE, MURDER, BUTCHER, Ec, . 


Slaughter Tkinsis a term v/ed by our cur- 


riers and leather-dreflers; for the (kins of 
oxen or other bealts, when freíh and co=. 


veced with the hair; fuch as they receive 
them from the flaughter houles, where 
the butchers flea the carcafs, cp 


SLEDGE, a kind of carriage without 


wheels, forthe conveyance of yery weigh-= 
ty things, as huge ftones, Ec. > 
This is alfo the name of a large fmith's 


hammer, to be ufed with both hands. 


Of this there are two lorts3 the uphand- 
lledge, which is ufed by under-workmen, 


when- the work is not of the larger fortz 


is ufed with the hands before, and 
they feldom raife it higher than their 


head; but the other, which 15 called 


tbe about-fledge, and which is uled for 


battering or drawing out the largeft 


work, is held by the handle with both 
hands, and [wung round over their heads, 
at their arm's end, to Ítrike as hard a 
blow as they can, | | 


- SLEEP ¡is defined to be that ftate wherein 


the body appearing perfeélly at relt, ex- 
ternal objeéts move the organs of [enfe 
as ufual, without exciting the ufual fen- 


- fations, Sleep, according to Rohault, 


confiíts in a [carcity of fpirits, which oc- 
cafions that the orifices or pores of the 
nerves in the brain, whercby the (pirits 
ufed to flow into the nerves, beins no 
longer kept open by the frequency of the 
Ípirits, Ihutup of themíelves. For, this 


being fuppoled, as loon as the Ípirits, now. 
in the nerves, Mall be diffipated, the ca= 
-— pillaments of thole nerves, having mo 


fupplement of new fpirits, will become 
lax, and cohere as if cemented together, 
and fo be unfit to con vey anamprellon to 
the brain : behides, the mufcles being now 
void of fpirits, will be unable to move, 


or eyen to lultaia the members; thus will 
| lenlation 
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iiroyed. See the article WATCHING. 
Sleep is broken off unnaturally, when 
any of the organs of fenfation 1s lo brifk- 

Jy aéted on, that the agtion is propagated 
to the brain; for upon this, the new fpi- 
yiss remaining in the brain, are all called 


together, and unite their forces to unlock -. 


the pores of the nerves, Ec. But if no 
objsél Miould thus affeét the organ, yet 
deep would in fome time be broken off 


maturahy ; for the quansity of Ípirits ge-. 


merated in fleep, will at length be fo ereat, 
ahat fretching out the orifices of the 
amerves, they will open themíelves a pal- 
foge. See thearticles ANIMAL SPIRITS, 
CTRCULATION, Te. > 

With regard to medicine, fMeep 15 defined 
by Boerhaave, tobe thatftate of the me- 


dulla of the brain, wherein the nerves do” 


mot receive lo copious nor fo forcible an 
mfux of (pirits vpon the brain, as ls re- 
quired to enable the organs of fenfe and 


woluptary motion, to perform their func= 


tons. Sleep being one of the non-nato- 
yals, itis not pofhible for thole.tw pre/erve 


_ their health, who do not go to fleep in a. 


regular manner; ¿or fleep repairs the fpi- 
xs, which are diffpated by watching; 
and copfequently + reltores the frength 


of thole who are weak, indifpoled, orla-. 


hour much. Tt likewile:promotes per= 
Ípiration, coniributes greatly to digeftion, 


and more to nutrition. The night 15 the 


molt proper for fleep 5 for the vigour of 
the mind and body are better reltored in 
the night than in the day; thus noétur- 
nal labour and Iocubrations impaitr tbe 
heatb. A found undifturbed fleep is 
much the belt: unquiet interrupted fleep 
—contributes little lo reltore the frength, 
and hinders perfpiration and digeltion. 
Exercife and sultom ought to regulate the 
duration of Meep: (ix or feven hours at a 
time is senerally thoyght to be fuficient; 
for too much fleep makes a períon flug- 
gif, beayy, dalls the faculties, and ren- 
«ers them unfit for bufineís. Immoderate 
watching 1s 2s prejudicial. to health, as 
fleep is heneficial < it may occafion great 
diforders, in the animal csconomy, by 
<owafting the Ípirits, and more fuid parts 
of the blood. The beít place for feep, 


35 a dry fpaciovs room, where the airis 


good; for clofe, little, mort places, £o0 
mucbheated, are bad. Thebelt pofture, 15 
to lie on/the right hice at night, and on the 
left in the morning, with the head raifed 
and the body bent. See REGIMEN, Ue. 
Some of the more extraordinasy pheno- 
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fenfation and motion be for the time de= 


SL£EEPERS) in a hip, timbess lying before 


SL E 

mena of fleep, yet to be accounted fo», 
are, that when the head is hot, and the 
feet cold, fleep 15 impraéticable; that 
fpirituous liquors Kirk bring on drunken- 
nels, and then fleep; that perfpiration in 
time of Ñleep is twice as great as at other 
times; that upon feeping too long, the 
head grows heavy, the fenfes dull, the 
memory weak, with a coldnefs, pitui- 
toufneís, an indifpofition of the mulcles 
for moticn, and a want of perfpiration; 
that much fleep will (ultain life a love 


time, without either meat or drink; that 


upon a laudable fleep, there always fol- 
lows an expanfion of all the muícles, fre- 


— quently a repeated yawning, and the 


muícles and nerves acquire a new agility; 
that foctufes always fleep, children often, 
youth more than grown perfons, and they 
more than old perfons; and that people 
recovering from violent diftempers feep 


much more than when in perfect health. 


For the (leepy, difeafes, fee the articles 
Larus, COMA-VIGIL, COMA-50MNO- 
LENTUM, LETHARGY, Ue. 


SLEEPER, or the GREAT SLEEPERy in 


zoology, the hairy-tailed-mus with red 
feet, See the article Mus... 

“This 1s of the fze of the rat, but more 
corpulent; the head is fhort and thick ; 
the opening of the movth fmall; the 
noltrils flelh coloured; the eyes large, 
black, and prominent; and the ears large 
and naked. This is frequent In many 
parts of Europe, and retires in winter In- 
to caverns under the ground, where it 
earries however a confiderable ftore of 
nuts and other fruits. 


SLEEPERs, in natural hiftory, a name given 


to fome animals, which are faid to fleep 
all the winter; fuchas bears, marmotes, 


dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, fwallows, 


e. Weare told, in Med. Eflays of 
Edinb. that thefe do not feed 1n winter, 
have no fenfible evacuations, breathe little 
or noneat all, and that molt of the vilce- 
ra ceafe from their funétions. Some of 
thefe creatures feem to be dead, and others 


-—foreturn toa ftate like that of the feetus 


before the birth; in this condition they 


continue, till by Jength of time matu- 


rating the proceís, or by new heat, the 
fuids are attenuated, the folids ftimulat= 
ed, and the funétions begin where they 
left off, 


SLEEPERS, In the elafs-trade, are the large 


jiron-bars croffing the fmaller ones, and 
hindering the paffage of the coals, but 
leaving room tor the afhes. 


and 


SA O, 
and aft, in the bottom of the fhip, as the 
rung-heads do; the lowermolt of them 
1s bolted to the rung-heads, and the up- 

ermo(t to the futtocks and rungs, 

SLESWICK, the capital of the dutchy of 
Sle(wick, otherwile called South Jutland, 
fituated on the river Sley : ealt lonigit, 99 
45, and.north lat. 54% 45. See the ar- 
ticle JUTLAND. 

SLIDING, in mechanics, 1s when the fame 
point ofa body, moving along a lurface, 
delcribes.a line on that furface. 

For the liding rule as varioully contrived 


by Everard, Coggelhal, Gunter, Hunt, 


and Partridge, lee the article RuLe. 
SLIGO, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 


vince of Connaught, bounded by the > 


ocean on the north, by Letrim on the 
ealt, by Rofcommon, on the fouth, and 
by Mayo on the welt, 
8LING, funda, an inftrument ferving for 
calting ltones with great violence. The 
inhabitants of the Balearic iflands were 
famous in antiquity, for the dexterous 
management of the fling < itis faid they 
bore three kinds of flings, lome longer, 
others fhorter, which they uled accord- 
ing as their enemies were either nearer or 
more remote. — It is added, that the ficlt 
ferved them for a head-band, the fecond 
for a girdle, and that a third they con- 
ltantly carried with them in the hand. 
SLINGING is uled varioufly at fea, but 
chiefiy forthe hoiíting up cafks, or other 
heavy things, with flings, 7. e. contri- 
vances of ropes [pliced into themlelves, 
at either end, with one eye big enough 
to recelve the cafk, or other thing, to be 
Along. Ñ Cal 
SLIPPING, among gardeners, the tearing 
off a fprig from a branch, or'a branch 
from an arm of the tree, Thefe fort of 
flips take root more readily than cut- 
tNEs. 
SLOANEA, or SLOANA, 1n botany, a ge- 
pus of the polyandria=monogynia clals of 
plants, having no corolla but the calyx, 
which is fometimes taken for one; the 
fruitis a large, roundifh, echinated cap- 
fule, formed' of four valves; the feeds 
are oval, obtule, flefhy, and have long 
nuclel. EA e 
-— —SLOA'PH, or SLoTH, bradypus, in zo0- 
logy. See the article BRADYPUS. * 
The face of the floath is covered with 
hair; the claws are of a lubulated form ; 
—Mhere are no ears, nor are there any mid- 
dle teeth. This isa very extraordinary 
animal, both in Águre and qualities, Itis 
hard to fay to what other 1t' is equal in 
VoL, 1V, 
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fize, fince it is like none in fhape; the 
length of the body is about a foot, and 
when well fed ¡ts thicknefs is equal to its 
length;z the feet are flatted or plain, in ' 
the manner of thole of the bear or mon- 
key, but are extremely narrow; the claws 
are very long aod fharp; the head is 
Ímall and round; and the face fome- 
ibing refembling that of the monkey; 
the colour of the whole animal is a pale 
greyilh brown. Itis the flowelt mover 
of all (he quadrupeds ; the traverfing the 
(pace of fifty yards is rhe labour of a day 
for it; itis ulually leen on the tops of 
tall trees, for fecurity. | 


SLOATS of a cart, the under-pieces which 


keep the bottom of the cart together, See 
the article CarT. | 

SLOE, Prunus fylvefiris, the englih name 
for the wild plum, See Prunus. 


¿SLONIM, a city of Poland, in the pro- 


vince of Lithuania, and palatinate of 
Novogrodeck, fituated in ealt long. 25%, - 
and north lat, 53%. Apr, 

SLOOP, a fort of floating vellel, other- 
wife called (hallop, In our navy, floops 
are tenders on the men of war, and are 
ufually of about fixty tons, and carry 
about thirty men. Seetle article SH1p. 

SLOOT, or SLOTEN, a town of the United 
Netherlands in the province of Frief= 
land, fituated twenty-one miles fouth of 
Lewarden. - 

SLOT, among fportímen. Drawing on the 
lot, fee the article DRAWING. 

SLOTH, orSLOATH. See SLOATH. 

SLOUGH, adeep muddy place: The cal 
íkin ofa fnake, the damp of a coal-pit, 
and the [car of a wound, are alío called 
by the fame appellation, The flough of 
a wild boar 15 the bed, foil, or mire, 
wherein he wallows, or in which he líes 
in the day-time. 

SLOUTH, or SLOUGHT, in hunting, 1s 
ufed for a company of lome forts of wild 
bealts, as a Mouth cf bears, 

SLOW-WORMI, in zoology, the engliíh 

 namefora fpecies of anguis. See the ar- 
ticle ANGUIS. e 

SLUCZK, the capital of the palatinate of 
the fame name, in the dutchy of Lithu- 
ania and kingdom of Poland, fituated in 
ealt long. 27%, and north lat. 539, 

SLUICE, in hydraulics, a frame of timber, 
ltone, earth, Ec. ferving to retain and 
raife the water of the lea, aciver; Te, 
and on occafion to Jet1t pals: fuch isthe 
fluice ol a mill, which [tops and colleéts 
the water of a rivulet, Ec. in order to 
difcharge it at length, in greater plenty, 
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upon the mill-wheel ; fuch alío are thofe 
uled in drains, to difcharge water off 
lands; and fuch are the fluices of Flan- 
ders, Te, which ferve to prevent the 
waters of the fea overflowing the lower 
lands, except when there is occalion to 
drown them. | 


Sometimes there is a canal between two 
gates or fluices, in artificial navigation, 


to lave the water, and render the paflage 


of boats equally eafy-and fafe, mpwards , 
and downwards3 asin the fluices of Bri-: 


are, in France, which area kind of mal- 


five walls, built parallel to each other- 


at the diltance of twenty or twenty-four 
feet, clofed with ftrong gates at each end, 
between which 1s a kind of canal or cham- 
ber, confiderably longer than broad, 


awherein a vellel being inclofed, the water 
-3s let out at the firlt gate, by which 


the veflel is raifed fifteen or fixteen feet, 
and pafled out of this canal into another 
much higher. By fuch means a boat 15 
conveyed out of the Loire into'the Seyne, 
though the ground between them rife 
above one hundred and fifty feet higher 
than either of thofe rivers, 


-Confiruétion of SLUICES. The conftruc- 


tion of fluices ought to be conduéted by 


an able engineer, who is well acquainted . 


with the ¿étion of flvids in general 3 and 
particularly with thefituation of the place, 
the nature of the foil, Efe. where the 


fluice is to be ereéted : 1£ on the [ea-fhore, 


H 


he ought to be perfectly well acquañíted . 


with the effeéts of the fea on that coalt, 


and the feafons when ¡tis calm or ftormy, 


that he may be able to prevent the fatal 


accidents thence arifing : and, ifin ari- 
ver, 1t 1s necellary to know whether 1t 
ufually overflows its banks, and at what 


fealons of the year its waters are higheít 
and lowelt. The machines for driving 
the piles Should be placed about forty 
yards from the fide of the fluice, above 


- s:andbelowit, As to the depth of fluices, 


jtmult be regulated by the ufes for which 


they are defigned; thus if a fluice is to 
be ereéted at the entrance of a balon for ' 


fhipping, its depth mult correfpond with 


the draught of water of the largelt fhip . 


that may, at any time, have occafion to 
enterthereby. The rule ufually oblerved, 
3s to make the furface of the bottom of 
the canal on a level with the low-water- 
mark : butif the bottom of the harbour 
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bottom of the fluice-work fhould be made 
deeper than either, > 

When a fluice is to be placed at fhe bot- 


tom of an barbour, in order to walh away 
the filth that may gatber in it, by means 


of the waters of a river or canal, in tlis 
cafe the bottom of the Ílvice. wok Mould 
be two feet or eighteen inches higher than 
the bottom of the lharbour, that the wa- 
ter may run witb tle greater violence, 

An engineer ought always to have 1n his 
view, that the faults committed in the 


conftruétion of fluices are almolt always 


inreparable. We hall therefore lay down 


fome rules, from Belidor, for avoiding 


any overfight of this kind: 1.' In order 
to adjuít the level of the fInice work wiih 
the utmolft exaétnels, the engineer ougbt 


to determine how much deeper 1t mult be 


than a fixed point; and this he fhould 


mark down in bis draught, in 185 molt 


precie terms poflible, 2. When the pro- 
per depth is (ettled, the foundation is next 
to be examined; and' here the engineer 
cannot be too cautious, left the apparent 
goodnels of the foil deceive him: ¡if the 
foundation is judged bad, or' infufficient 
to b:ar the fuperltruélure, 1t muít be (e- 
cured by driving piles, ora grate-work 
of carpentry. 3. There fhould be en- 


gines enough provided for draining the 
—waterz and thefe fhould be entirely un= 


der the direétion of the engineer, whois 
to take care that they be fo placed as not 
to be an obítacle to the work; and alío 
caufe proper trenches to be cut, to con- 
vey the water clear off from the founda- 


tion. 4. When the fluice 15 to be built 


in a place where the workmen will be un- 
avoidably incommoded by the waters of 
the fea, Te, all the ftones for the mafon- 
work, as well as the timbers for that of 
carpentry, fhould be prepared before- 


hand; lo that when a proper fealon of- 


fers for beginning the work, there re- 
mains nothing to be done, but to fix eve- 
ry thing in its place. 5. In order to fhew 


, the ftate of the work, an exaét journal 


fhould be keptof the materials employed, 
to be figned every week by the chief en- 
glineer and undertaker 3 obferving to 


diftinguiíh the different pieces of materials, 


and the places where they were employ- 
ed. 6. When an undertaker is found, 
who is not only able to be at the expence 
of providing all the materials, but like- 


and canal be fuch, as to be capable of 
becoming deeper by the action of the wa=- 
ter, Belidor very jullly obleryes, that the 


wife vigilant and aétive to execute what-- 
ever is judged neceflary for the perfeétion 
of the work, it would be the worít of po- 
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licy to give the preferenceto others, who, 
through ignorance, or difhonelty, bring 
in eltimates lower than it. is poflible to 
execute the work as itougbt, However, 
that the conditions of the contraét may 
be properly executed, the chief engineer, 
or other perfens of unqueltionable under- 
ftanding and honelty, commillioned for 


that purpole, fhould take care that able 


workmen be emplayed, and that they 
execute their feveral parts ina proper 
manner. 

Sluices are made different ways, accord- 
ing to the ufes they are intended for: 
when they ferve for navigation, they are 
fhut with two gates, prelenting an angle 
towards the ftreamj but when made 
near the lea, there are two pair of gates, 
onegto keep the water out, and the other 
to keepit 10, as occalion requires : the 
pair of gates next the fea prefent an angle 
that way, and the other pair the contrary 
way 3 1he fpace incloled by thele gates 1s 
called a chamber. ; 
When fluices ate defigened to detain the 
water in fome parts of the ditch ofa for- 
trefs, they are made with fhutters to (lide 
up and down in grooves; and when they 


are made to caufe an inundation, they + 


are then hut by means of fquare timbers ¿ 


let down into cullifes, loas to lie clolé 


and firm. E 
Particular care muft be tsken, in the 
building of a fluice, to lay the founda- 
tion in the fecurelt manner pollible; to 
lay the timber-grates and floors in fuch 
a manner, that the water cannot pene- 
trate througlrany part, otherwifé 1 will 
undermine the work; and, lallly, to 
make the grates of a proper ftrength, in 
order to lupport the preflure of the'water; 
and yetto ule no more timber than is 
neceffary, pS 
Asa general conftruétion is much pre- 
ferable to a particular one, we [hall here 
give the deleription of a large fujce, 
with two pair of gates, from Mr. Mul- 
ler's Fortification; which may be adapt- 
ed to any particular cafe, provided a pró- 
per allowance be made for the various 
circumétances in regard to their ufe an 

fituation, «as already obferved. A 
To conítruét then the ¡lan of a fluice, 
fuppolebalfits width, OC, (plate CCLIT, 
fig, 1.) to be divided into fix equal parts; 
or the whole breadth into twelve:; thefe 
parts ferve fora fcale whereby the di- 
menfions of the feveral parts of the work 
are determined. —Throvgh the point O, 
draw the line A Batrightangles to OC, 
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and take OB = 30 of the above parts3 
or, which is the fame, equal 21 the 
width; through the points 4 and B, 
draw the lines AR, B'S, at right angles 
to AB 5 and let the lines pafing through 
the point €, and parallel to A B, meet 
thefe lalt lines in M and Q: then, if 
MAN and P O be taken each equal to nine 
parts, and each of the lines MR and 
QS equal to fix, the lines NR and PS 
will determine the wings of the fluice, 
and NP the body: and 1f the lines AR, 
BS, be produced, fo that the parts RV 
and S Tbe each (ix parts, they will de- 
termine the faces. 


The part of the length, O B, exceeds the 
other part, O. A, by E of the width 3 bes 


caufe we fippole a turning bridge is to 
be placed on that fide, fora communi- 
cation from one fide of the luice to the 


other: but when there is no occafion for 


fucha bridge, O Bismade equal to O Ay 
and then the whole length will be but 


four times and a half the width, which. 


is, Mr, Belidor thinks, the belt length 
for a great fluice. 


Next to.determine the chamber, and the y 
olition.*of the gate, take O D and OL, 


each equal to four parts; and draw the 
lines D G and HL parallel to O C : then 
¡if the lines G Kand HI be drawn, loas 


_to make the angles DGK and LHI- 


each = 35%. 16', it will be the beft po- 
fition that can be given. The cavities 
z, y, are a footeach way in large fluices, 
and but nine inches in middling oness 
they, lerve for -letting down fquare tim- 
bers to form a *batardeau on each fide, 


in cafe the gates or floor want to be re- 
paired. 


. The recelles Ga, Hb, in tie wall, are ; 


made to receíve the gates when open; 
and are of luch a depth, that they may 


be fluíh with the wall, and not make that 
part narrower than the reft of the fuice, 


The thickneís of the wall from N to P ¡is 
equal to of the depth of water;-the 


parts KN and PS are +, and atV and T' 


z, The counter-fort WI is determined 


by producingthe lines LH and DG, and 
projeéts beyond the wall by E of the 
width of the fluice. 

As to the timber-erates under the floor 
and foundation (ibid, fig, 2.) ¡fthe foun- 


dation be bad, we fuppofe piles to be 
driven ynder the croffings of the fleepers 
and the tie-beams 725 and to prevent 


the water from getting under the founda- 
tion, fix rows of dove-ta1l piles are driyen, 
miz. one at each end, cone at each of the 
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angles N and P, marked fp (ibid. fig. 1. 
and 2.) and one on each fide of the cham- 
ber: and it muft be oblerved, that ex- 
ceptine thole atthe angles N and P, the 
relt are all driven between two fleepers 
in order to keep them tight and clofe to- 
sether. The Meepers and tie-beams are 
partly. let into each other, and bolted 
togelher. ¿And as to the mafonry be- 


tween the gratines, bricks are preferred - 


to fmall ftones; as being much clofer, 
and filling upsevery part more exactly : 
they are laid in terras-mortar, as well 
as the reft of the foundation; and the 


whole is covered with a floor of three- - 


inch thick oaken planks, laid lengthwile. 


This done, the frames made to fupport 


the gates at the bottom, are laid in their 
proper places; which are compoled of a 
cell”, twohurters s, twobraces y, and 
| The cell enters about three 
feet into the fide walls, and the fockets 
to receive the pivots of the gates are 
¿placed in itj the tong ought to be fo 
long as to crofs three Mleepers, to which 


it is ftrongly faltened ; and the cell, 


tong, and_húrters ought to have the fame 


Y dimenfions; aándtheir herghtmult be fuch 


as to bea foot above the laft floor of the 
Juice and chamber;z for which reafon, 
the piles under the chamber are left a 


Foot higher than the reft, 


Over the firft floor 1s placed another, 
compoled of fleepers and tie=-beams, Ec. 
anfwering exactiy to thole underneath, 
and covered with ftrong oaken planks, 
laid lengthwile and nailed to the (leeps, 


asin the firlbífoor. But upon the fecond 
floor is laid another of only two-inch 
abick planks, which do notenter the wall, 
that they may berepaired when needful : 


this laft floor may be made of yellow 
deal, and lts lfeams mult be well caulked, 
“to prevent the water from making its 
way through them. 

The walls muft be made about thres feet 
higher than the greatelt depth of the 
water; and the faces are formed of the 
largelt' ltrerchers and heads that can'be 
had, laid in terras-mortar, and cramped 
together: but the relt of the work may 
be done with good common mortar. The 
top of the wall muít be covered wiih 


large flat llones or bricks laid in terras- 


- mortar, to prevent the water from pene- 


- trating into the mafonry : and when all 


is finilhed, a bedof clay fould be ram- 
med againít the wall, two feet thick, all 


round the outfide; beginning as low as 
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Up. 


Sl 
the foundation, and raifed as high as the 

wall. | 
To prevent the water from carrying off 
the earth, by its fall at the ends of the 
fluice, a falíe floor of falcines is made of 
as many fathoms long as the water in the 
fluice is feet high: this falle flooris faf- 
tened with páckets upon an artificial bed 
of clay, nearly level «with the floor of 
the fluice; and above the falcines is laid 
a pavement of hard ftones well lecured, 
fo that the current may not tear them 
And for the greater fecurity a row 
of dove-tail piles 1s driven at each ends, 


and it ought to be oblerved, that both 


floors, viz. that of the fluices, and that 
above the fafcines, muíft have a gradual 
defcent about 2 part of (he length. 

The crofs festion (1b1d. fig. 3.) lhews the . 
polition ofa row of piles, and the fleep- 
ers above them, into which they are 
tenoned ; alío the heads of the tie-beams, 
the floor between them, the cell and 
the two floors above it: there is alo feen 
a row of dove-tail piles, broken off in 
the middle, in order to fee part of the 


malonry 4, a, between the piles, and 


under the fleepers. The outlides of the 
gates are alío [een in this fection 3 alío 
how the planks are joined to the frame, 
tlie fhutters «, 0, and the trons both ot 
the gate and fhutters. 

In tlíe conftruétion of gates, particular 
care fhould be taken to join the feveral 
pieces together, 1n fuch a manner, that 
the whole frame may be as ftrong as pol- 
fible, and yet not to make them.more 
heavy than necellary, The principal 
parts of the frame of a gate are two 
tiles or uprights 3 that which 1s next to 


the wall, and to which the pivots are . 


fixed, being called tbe pivot-polt, and 
the other the chamféred Ítile, from being 
edged off fo as to make a plain joint with 
the other gate, The other pieces, which 


cannot be leen in this feólion, conlilt of 


feveral rails, placed not nearer to each 
other than twenty. four inches, nor far- 
ther than thirty; and of feveral braces, 
which form the fame angle with the 
pivot=polt, as the joints of the planks on . 
the outíide, l 

As itwould be too tedious to calculate 
the proper ftrength of each piece, we 
hall give their dimenfions from Mr, 


" _Belidor, which, he fays, were taken from 
fhofe molt approved in praélice, 


Ssup- 
pofing then the pieces of the principal 
frame to be tlie fame, in the fame foice, 
Ñ E they 


SMA 
they will be as follows in different fluices, 
Jn thole from 3 to 12. feet wide, the prin- 
cipal pieces fhould he 8 inches thick, 
and 10 broad; the intermediate rails, 6 
by 8; the braces and monions, or fhort 
uprigtits to form the wickets, 4 by 63 


and the whole covered by two- inch thick* 


planks, as well as all the gates of'uices 
under 37 feet wide. In fluices from 13 
to 18 fect wide, the principal pieces 
fhould be 1o by 12 inches; the inter- 
mediate rails, 8 by 10; and the braces 
and monions, 4 by 6, In flvices from 
19 to 24 feet wide, the principal pieces 
fhould be 12 by 14 inches; the inter- 
mediate ralls, 10 by 125 and the braces 
and monions, 5 by y. In fluices fiom 


25 to 30 feet wide, the principal pieces . 


fhould be 14 by 163 the intermediate 
rails, 12 by 133 and the braces and mo- 
tions 6 by 3. In fluices from -31.to 36 
feet wide, the principal pieces hould be 
15 by 17, the intermediate rails, 13 by 
1435 and the braces and monions, 7 by 9. 
In all fluices from 237 to 42 feet wide, 
the principal pieces Mhould be 16 by 18; 
the rails, 14 by 163 and the braces and 
monions, 7 by 9.. Laltly, in all fluices 
from 42 to 48 feet wide, tle principal 
pieces (hould be 13 by 203 the rails, 15 
by 183 and the braces and monions, 8 
by 10. However, it ought to be cb- 
ferved, that when the gates are very 
high, the middle rail is made of the fame 
dimenfons witb the principal pieces : 
alío in fluices above 36 feet wide, the 
planks of the gates muít be 21 inches 
thbick 3 or it may aníwer (till better, to 
lay two rows of plank of that thicknels, 
in order that the feams of the under row 
may be covered by the planks of the up- 
per one. 

Thofe who delire to be more particularly 
informed of the manner of conduéting 
thele works, agreeably to thelr fituation, 
u/es, and the nature of the [oil where 
they are built, may confult Belidor's 
Architeéture Hydraulique, T, II, P. Y. 
p. 134, leq. allo Me. Muller's Book, 
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on a man of war, and are ufed for fhing 


SsME 


upon the coaft, Ec. See SHip, 

the territory of Gothland, bounded by 
Eaft Gothland, on the north; by the 
Baltic fea, on the eaft; by Blecking, on 
the fouth 3and by Halland, on the welt, 


SMALKALD, á town of Germany, in the 


landgraviate of Hefle, fituated ten miles 


fouth of Saxgotha, near which are con= - 


fiderable iron-mines. 


SMALLAGE, in botany, 2 fpecies of 


apium. See the article APIUM. 

Smallage has the leaves of the ftalks 
wedge-like, and is called by authors 
apium paluítre, paludapium, and eleo- 
felinum. Xt is aperient and diículfive, 
and its rootis one of the five great open- 
ers. It is very good in groís conítitu- 
tions, and infarétions of the lungs, ell 
pecially 1£ eat witb oil and muítard. 


SMALAND, a province in Sweden, in” ) 


There needs no trouble to reduce ¡tinto 


any medicinal form, fince 1t may be eaten 
fo conveniently and :greeably in fallads. 


SMALT, a preparation of aríenic, made 


as follows: the remaining matter of the 


cobalt from which the flowers have been 


fublimed being fuffered to cool, and then 
taken out of the furnace, is reduced to 
fine powder, and calcined over again in 
the fame furnace, and this repeated till 
tbere is not the leaft particle of fame 
or [Ímoke feen to arile from any part of 
1, The cobalt thus freed from its arfe- 
nical and fulphureous part, is then 
ground to an impalpable powder, and a 
mixture is made of one hundred pound 
of this powder, fifty pounds of pure 
white pot-afh, anda hundred and fitty 
pounds of pure white fand ; this ¡is all 
ground together upon a mill, and then 
put into a proper furnace, like thofe of 
our glals-houfles, where. 1£ runs into an 
elegant deep blue glafs. This 15 after- 
wards ground to powder in mills for 
that purpole, and makes what we call 
Ímalt or powder-blue,, ufed by our pain= 
ters and wafherwomen. It has no ule 
im. medicine. See the article COBALT. 





already mentioned, p. 287, feq. 
—SLUTTELBURG, a town of Rufha, in 
the province of Ingria, fituated on the 
fouth-fide of the lake Ladoga, in ealt 
long. 31% 20, north lat. 602, 
SLUYS, a port-town of dutch Flanders, 
fituated oppohte to the ifland of Cadíant : 
ealt long. 3? 15, north lat, 519 18. 
SMACK, a fmall veffel with but one maft, 


Sometimes they are employed as tenders 


SMARAGDUS, the EMERALD, in natu- 
ral hiftory. See the article EMERALD. 
SMARIS, in ichthyology, a fpecies' of 
the [parus with a red-fpot in the middle of 
each fide, and with the peétoral fins and. 

tail red, See the article SPARUS,. > 
SMATCH, a bird more ulually called 

venantbe, See the article OENANTHE, 
SMECTIS, a name by which fome call 

fuller's earth. S:ethearticle FULLER. 
SMELL, 


E 


na 


SME 


is an,impreffion made on the noft, by 
little particles continually exhaling from 
odoróus bodies: with regard to the ob- 
jeét, it is the figure and difpolition of 
odorous efHiuyia, which, (triking on the 
organ, excite the feníe of fmelling : and 
with regard to the foul, 1t 1s the percep- 
tion of the impreffion of the objeét on 
the organ, or the-affection 1n the foul re- 
fulting therefrom, See SENSE, 

"Fhe principal organs of fmelling are 
the noftrils, and the olfaétory nerves; 
the minute ramifications of which latter 
are delcribed throughout the whole con- 


cave of the former. Seethearticles NOsE 


and NERVES. 
According to Boerhaave, the aét of fmel- 


Ting is performed by means of odorous 


effluvia, floating in the air, being drawn 
into the noftrils, in infpiration, and (truck 
with fuch force againít the fibrillze of the 
olfaftory nerves, which the figure of the 


nofe, and the fituation of the little bones, 


render oppofite thereto, as'to Make them, 
and give them a vibratory motion; which 
aétion, being communicated thence to the 
common fenfory, occafions an idea ofa 
Iweet, or foetid, or four, or an aromatic, 


or a putrified objeét, Ec, The matter 


in animals, vegetables, foffils, e. which 
chiefl y affeéts the fenfe of [melling, Boer- 
haave obferves, is that fubtile fubítance 
inherent in the oily parts thereof, called 
Spirit; for that, when this 1s taken away 
from the molt fragrant bodies, what re- 


- amains has fcarce any fmell af all; but 


this, poured on the molt inodorous bodies, 


gives them a fragrancy. 


Willis oblerves, that brutes haye, gene- 
rally, the fenfe of fmelling in much 
ereater perfection than man; as by this 
alone, they diftinguiíh the virtues and 
qualities of bodies unknown before; hunt 
out, their food at a great diítance, as 
hounds, and birds of preyz or hid among 
other matters, as ducks, Efe. Man hav- 
ing' other means of judgmeg of his food, 
E5e, did not need fo much fagacity in his 
nofe 5 yet have we inftances of a great 
«deal, even in man. In the Hiftoire des 


Antilles, we are affured, tlerée are ne- 


groés who, by the (melling alone, can 


—diftinguifh between the footíteps of a 


Frencliman and a negro. 


The chemilts teach, that fulphur Is the: 


principle of all fmells, and that thofe are 


more or leís Ítrong, as the fulphur in the: 


odorous body is more or leís dried: or 
exalted. Sulphur, they fay, is the foun= 
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SMELL, odor, with regard to thé organ, 


SME | 
datión of odours, as falt 18 of [avours, 
and mercury of colours. , Seé the article 
SULPHUR, Tc. | 

Smell, like tafte, conffts altogethier in the 


- arrangement, compofition, and figure of 
the parts, as appears from the following 
experiments of Mr, Boyle, 1. 


From a 
mixture of two bodies, each wheréof is 
of itlelf void of fmell, a very urinous 
fmell may be drawn, that is, by grinding. 
of quick hime with fal ammoniac. 2. By. 
the admixture of common water, which, 

of itlelf, is void of all fmell, or inodo- 

rousz another imodorous body may be 
made to emita very rank fmell. Thus 
camphor, diflolved in oil of vitriol, is 
inodorous, yet, mixed with water, im- 

mediately exhales a very ftrong fmell, 
3. Compound bodies may emit fmells 

which have no fímilitude to the fmell of 
the fimples they confilt of. Fhus oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a double quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol, and diftilled; after 
diftillation, there is no fmell but of (ul- 
phur, and what is left behind, the retort 
being again urged by a more violent fire, 
yields a fimell like oil of wax. 4. Seve- 
ral (mells are only to be drawn forth by 
motion and agitation. Thus glals, 
ftones, Se, which even when hested yield 
no Ímell, yet, when rubbed and agitated 
1n a peculiar manner, emit a Íftrong (mell; 
particularly beech-wood, in turning, 
yields a kind of rofy fmell. 5. A body 
that has a ftrong fmell, by being mixed 
with an inodorous one, may ceale to have * 
any Ímell at all, “Thus 1f aqua fortis, 
not well dephlegmated, be poured on (alt 


of tartar, till it ceales to ferment, the 


liquor when evaporated will yield ino- 
dorous cryftals, much refembling falt of 


“nitre; yet when burnt, will yield a molt 
6. From a mixture of - 


noillome fmell, 
two bodies, one whereof [mells extremely 
111, and the other not well, a yery plea- 
fant aramatic odour may be gained, vis. 
by a mixture of aqua fortis, or fpirit of 
nitre, witb:an inflammable (pirit of wine. 
7+ Spirits of wine, by mixing with an 
almoft inodorous body, may gain a very 
pleafant aromatic [mell. “Thus inflam- 
mable Ípirits of wine, and oil of Dantzic 
vitriol, mixed in equal portions, then di- 
gelted, and at lalt diftilled, yield a fpirit 
of a very fragrant Ímell. 8. A moft 
fragrant body may degenerate into a 
fcetid one, withoutthe admixture of any 
other body. Thus, 1£ the fpirit men- 
tioned in the former experiment be kept 
ina well clofed receiver, 1t will f0on turn 
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to the rankneís of garlic. 6. From two 
bodies, one whereof is inodorous and the 
other fostid, a very pleafant fmell may 
arife, much refembling muík, Ec. by 
putting pearls into fpirit of vitriol; for, 
when diffolved, they yield a very agree- 
able fmell, | 

SMELT, in ichthyology, the ofmerus with 


feyenteen rays in.the pinna ani. This: 


is a beautiful little 6/h 3 1ts length is five 
or fix inches, and its breadth not great 
in proportion, but-the thicknefs is con- 
fiderable : the headis ofan oblong figure, 


and fomewhat acute'; the opening ofthe- 


mouth is large, the back 15 convex, aud 
the belly fomewbat fat; the lower jaw 
is a lite longer than the upper; the 
noftrils ftand in the middle between the 
eyes and the extremity of the roltrum; 
they haye each two apertures3 the eyes 
are large and round, the pupil is black, 
and the iris ofa hlvery white, but tinged 
a little with blue towards the upper 
part. | ; 


E SMELTING, in «metallurgy, the fufñon 


ormelting of the ores of metals, in order 
to leparate the metalline part from the 
¿earthy, ftony, and other parts, See the 
articles FusioN, OrRE, FLUx, GOLD, 
SILVER, Te, 

SMEW, in «ornithology, a name uled in 
fome parts of the kingdom for the com- 
mon mergus. Seethe article MERGUS.- 

S£MILAX, PRICKLY BINDWEED ; in bo- 
tany, a genus of the dioecia-hexandria 
clafs of plants, withoutany flower-petals: 
lts fruit is a bilocular berry, with two 
leeds: In -each cell, : s 

SMIRIS, in natural hiftory, the fame with 
emery. See the article Emery, 

SMETHERY, or SMITHING, a manual 
art, by which an irregular lump of iron 
Is wrougbt into an intended ape. 
The uteníils, tools, and operations of 
this art either have been, or will be, de- 
fcribed under their refpeétive articles 
ForGE, ÁNvIL, HAMMER, ViCÉ, Fr- 
LING, CASE-HARDENING, NEALING, 

 SOLDERING, Ue, 

In the annexed plate (CCEIII.) feg. 1. 

-reprelents the Ímith's forge and bellows ; 

fig. 2. the anvil fet ina wooden block, 
ats face being A, and Bits beak or beak- 
ron, corruptly called bickern; fig. 3. 
and 4. two kinds oftongs, where A, A 
are the chaps, B the joint, and C, C the 
handles ; fig. 5. reprelents two kinds of 
hammer, of which Bis the pen, and D 


the handle; fig, 6..is the vice, of which 
7 | | 
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-* A, Á are the chaps, C the (crew-pi0s 


SIMI 


D the nut, E the (pring, and E the foot; 
G isa hand. vice; and H, H the pliers; 
fig. 7. 18 the fcrew-plate and its tap 3 
and 6g. 3. adull. 

Thefe are the moft elfential tools ufed in 
the black-fmith's trade¿ however, as 


Jome kinds of work require different 


tools, we fhall here deícribe a machine 


foriron-work.. AB (plate CCLIV.) is 


called the fitting mill, CD the plate- 
mill, and SP the clipping-mill. E and E 
are two great water-wheels, fo difpofed 
that when the water has paffed.the wheel 
E in the direétion Q VW, it comes about 
the wheel E in the direétion X Y. The 
water-wheel E, with the lantern G on. 
the fame axis, carries the [pur-wheels, or 
cog-wheels, H, M, with the cylinders B ' 


and D: and the wheel F, with the lan= . 
- tern Í, carnes the cog-wheels K, N, with. 


the cylinders A and C, Now the cylin=- 
ders A and B, as alío € and D, turn con= 
trary ways about; the cylinders A and 
B are cut into teeth for Ñitting iron= 
bars, and are about twelve inches in dia- 
meter, whereas C and D are only eight 
inches in diameter.  Thefe cylinders 
may be taken out, and others put in at 
plealure; they may alío be bronght 


nearer to, or removed farther from, each 


other, by means of fcrews which fcrew 


up the fockets where their axles turn, 


Theaxles of N, 1, E, he all in one hori- 
zontal plane; and lo do thofe of M, G, H: 
but the cylinders A and B, as allo C and 
D, lie one above another, E 
In order tomake iron-plates, 1£a bar of 
on be hested and made thin at the end, 
and that end put in between the cylinders 
C and D, whilít the mill is going, the 
motion of the eylinders will" draw it 


through, cn the other fide, into a thin. . 


plate. Likewife, 1£ a bar of iron be 
heated and thinned at the end, and put 


in between-the toothed cylinders-A and. 


B, it will be drawn through on the other 
ide, and (lit into feyeral fmall pieces, or 


—ftrings; and then, -1f there be occafion, 
any of thele trings may be drawn through 


the plate mill with the fame heat, and + 
fafhioned into plates. 7 


In the clipping:mill, OPQ (ibid) is the 
: Theers for clipping bars of cold iron; V, 


a cog In the axis of the water=wheelz 
O'P, one lide of the fheers made of fteel, 
and moveable about P. The plane 
LPR is perpendicular to the horizon, 
When the mill goes, the cog V railes 
the 
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¿ thefide OP, which as it rifes, clips thé 


bar T Q_ into two, by the edges sp. 


and RP. | 
The whole of this engine, except the 
water-wheels, 1s within the houle, 


SMOKE, or SMOAK, fumas, an humid - 


matter, exhaled in the form of vapour, 
by the aétion of fire of heat. bee FIRE, 
co HeaT, and EXHALATION, ) : 


¿Smoxe-jack), (plate CCLV.: fig. 1.) is : 
a very fimple and commodious machine, : 
in a kitchen; fo called from its being 


moved by means of the Ímoke, or rari- 
o fied air, moving up the chimmey, and 
0 Sbriking againít the tail of. the borizontal 
wheel, AB; which being inclined to 
the horizon, is thereby moved about the 
azis of the wheel, together with the 
pinion C, which carries the wheel D'and 
Ex and E carries the chain Y, which 
turns the Ípit. 3 
The wheel A B fhould be placed in: the 
narrow part of the chimney, where the 
motion of the fmoke 15 fwifteft, and 
the greatelt part of it mult Ítrike upon 
the [ails. The force of this machine is 
fo much greater, as the fire is greater, 


SMOKE- SILVER, and SMOKE-PENNY, E HE 
payment made to the miniíters of fevera]. 


parifhes in lieu of tythe=wood. 
SMOLENSKO, the capital of a province 
of the fame name, in Mulcovy, ftuated 
on the confines of Poland, in ealt long. 
349, and north lat. 56%. | 


-— SMUGGLERS, in law, thofe perfons who 


conceal or run prohibited goods, or goods 
that have not paid his Majelty"s cuítoms, 
See Duty, CusTOMS, Te. 

SMUT, in hulbandry, a difeale in corn, 
when the grains, inftead of being filled 

with flour, 'are full of a ltinking black 
powder, > E ol 
As to the caule of this diftemperature, 


fome have attributed it to exceflive rank- - 


neís, or fatnelís of the foil; to the ma- 
nuring the land with rotten vegetables, 
and to the fowing [mutty feed. Mr, 
Bradley thinks 1t 1s owing to the fame 
caufe with a blight, viz..to multitudes of 
inleéts. But Mr. Tull 15 convinced, 
from experiment, that it is caufed by too 
much moilture; for plantinag feveral 
plants of corn in treughs of very moilt 
earth, they call produced fmutiy ears, 

— while very few fuch were found in the 
field, from whence thele plants were 
taken. | 


There are two remedies for the finut, re= 


commended by writers on hufbandry ; 


iz. fteeping the feed in falte brine, and 
chansing.the feed. See the articles SEED 
and CHANGE of Seed, cd 


- Aisto the fteeping of leed, when wheat 


is intended for drilling, 1t mult be foak. 
ed in a brine of pure falt, diffolved in 
water, fince urine is found to be highly 
prejudicial. The moft expeditious way 
of brinibg wheat for drilling, 1s to lay 
1t in a heap, and waíh ¡itwith a ftrong 
brine Íprinkled on it, firring itup with 


a fhovel, that it may be all equally 


brined, or wetted with ¡t; after this, Gft 
on fome fine lime all over the furface, 
and (ticit up, (til) ffting on more in the 
lame manner till the whole is dulted 
with the lime, 1t will then be foon dry 
enough to: be drilled without farther 
trouble. It muft be quick-lime, in its 
full ftrength, that is ufed on this oc- 
'cafion, ERES 

“The bread made of fmutty corn, 1s very 
pernicious, acting as a narcotic, and oc- 
calioning not only fleepineís, but ver- 
tigoes and'even convullions. d 


S¿MYRNA, a city and port-town of añatic 


Turky, fituated on a bay of the Archi- 
pelago, in the province of Tonia, in lefíer 
Lita, a hundred miles north of Rhodes, 


and two hundred miles nearly fouth of. 


Conftantinople; ealt long. 279, north 
lat, 37" of. do 


SMYRNIUM, ALEXANDERS, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia claís 
of plants, with an umbelliferous com- 
pound flower, made up of leller ro(s- 
ceous ones, with five lanceolated petals : 


the fruit is naked, fub-globole, friated, 


and [eparable into two parts ; and the 


feeds are two, lunulated, convex on one 
fide, with three (triee, and plane on the 
other. Pe ; 


The leaves, roots, and feeds of this plant 


are uled 1n medicine ; its virtues being 
the lame with thofe of Ímallage, only in 
a lomewhat ftronger degree. | 


SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very 


flender bit-moutb, without any branches, 
much ufed in England; the true bridles 
being relerved for the fervice of war. 

The Ínafile, orfmall watering-bit, is com- 


monly a fcatch-mouth; with two very 


little,  (traight branches, and a curb, 


'mounted with a headítall, and two long 


- Tens. 


SNAIL, limax, in zoology, a genus of the 
-gymnarthria, or naked infeéts, the body 


of which is of a figure approaching to 
cylindric, “and is perforated at the fide: 
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SNE 
the tentacula, or horns, as they are called, 
are four in number, and two of them 
have the appearance of eyes. 

“There are a great many fpecies of fuaila, 
—<whereof we (hall only. mention a few. 
1. The black naked (mail, a confider- 
ably large infeét, being commonly three 


inches long, 2ñ4 half an Inch broad y 1ts. 


wbole body is furrowed and ch 
wrinkled, “and is of. a deep black, ex- 
cept the belly, which Is grey. 
HARAN As q 

e, The naked reddiík fnail grows only 
to about two'inches in length, and is alío 
covered with numerous fight Turrows. 

ibid, n* 7 

3. The bi coloured fnail Mea n*3,) 
when full grown, is only aboht an inch 
and a half long: its colour is a glo(ly 
yellow, with a caft of brown in it, and 
the whole body 1s variegated with “fpots 
of a-greyifh colour, 

Snaila are all hermaphrodites, and are 
elteemed provocatives by the Aliatics,  * 

SNAKE, anguis, in zoology. See the 
article ANGUIS, 

The common nake is a harmilcfs and in- 
offenlive animal, and might even be 
kept tame in Houíes to defiroy vermin. 
lts flelíh is reltorative, like that of the 
viper, See the article VIPER 
For the blood-fnake, rattle- inake, e, 
fee the articles HE mo RRHUS, RATTLE- 
5NAKE, Te. 

SNAKE=ROOT, ferpentaria, in botany, a 
[pecies of polygala. See POLYGALA: 

SNAKE-STONE, a name given to the-am- 
monitee. See AMMONITLE. 

SNAKE-WEED, in botany, the fame with 
biltort. See the article BisTORT. 

. SNAPDRAGON, axtirrbinan, inbotany, 

A genus of the didynamia: anglofpermia 
clals of. plants, with a monopetalous 
perfonated flower, divided into two lips; 


thé upper one of which is bifid, and the > 
lower one trifid: the fruit is a roundiíh 


bilocular capfule, containing a great 
many kidney-fhaped feeds. 

This genus comprehends alfo the linaria, 
or toad.-flax, the alarina, elatine, and 
cymbalaria of authors. 

SNATCH BLOCK, among [ea- men, a kind 
ot puiley. See PuLLEY. 

SNEEK, a town of Frielland, in the United 
Provinees,. twelve miles fouth of Le- 
warden, 

SNEEZING, Jernutatio, a conyúllive mo- 
tion of the mblclós of the brealt, whereby 
the air is expelled from the. nole, with 
much vehemence and noile, | 

YoL., 1V, 
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“See plate 


SNO. 
-Sneezing is caufed by the irritation of 
- the upper membrane of the noíe, occa- 
fioned by acrid fubltances floating in the 
- atr, or by medicines called bernutatories, 
See SNUFF and STERNUTATIVE. 


SNETHAM, a market.town of Morfolk, 


twenty-eight miles north. welt of Nor 
wich, 


SNIATIN, a town of Red Ruffia, in Pos 


land, on, the confines of Moldavia : eaft 
long. 25720, north lat. 482, 


SNIGGLING, a method of catehina cels, 


when they hide themíelves in holes; it is 
performed by thrulting a baited hook 
and ftrong line into the holes where they 
are fuppoled to lie concealed; and if 
there be any, they will certainly bite; lo 
thatif the tackling hold, the largeít eels 
may be thus taken. 


SNIPE, in ornithology, a fpecies of ma 
menius, wiib four brown lireaks on the. 


head; itisa fmall butbeabtiful bird, and 
¡ts fleíh is delicate, and much elteemed at 
table. 

SNOU'T, or CALF5- -SNOUT, in botany, 


the fame with Inapdragon. Ses the ar- 


ticle SNAPDRAGON.. 


SNOW, zix, in meteorology, a. meteor 


- produced: io this manner: when the va. 
pours are become confiderably condenfed, 


yet not fo farias to be liquifñied, or dife > 
lolved Into water; 3 then by a fpecial de- - 


gree of coldneís in the upper-region of 


the air, the particles of the condenfed 


vapour' are changed into ice; leveral of 
which adhering together, form. little 
fleeces of a white fubítance, lfomewbat 
heavier than the ar; and therefore de. 
Ícend in a flow and gentle-manner thro” 
it; being fubjeót, by realon of its light- 
nels, to be driven about by the various 
motionsofthe air, and wind; andis what, 
when arrived to the furface of the earth, 
we call Mow. See FRoOsT, HalL, Te. 


The ufe of Mow mult be very great, 


if all be true Bartholin has faid in its 
behalf, in an exprefs. treatife, De nivis 
ufumedico ; he there (hews, that it frnétl- 
fñes the earth (wbich, indeed, 15 2 very 
old and general opinion) prelerves from 
the pligue, cures Íevers, cholics, tooth- 
achs, lore eyes, and pleurifies (for which 
lat Ule5 his countrymen-of Denmark ufe 
to keep Mnow- water gathered in March.) 
He adds, that 1t contributes to the pro- 
- Jongation of: life; giving inftances of 
people in the Alpine mountains that Jive 
to greatages3 and to the preferving dead 
bodies, (hitahces whereof; he gives in 
perfons huricd under whe (now in paing 
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in the funmer, when the now is melted. 


He oblerves, that, in Norway, Ínow- * 


water is not only theic fole drink in the 
winter, but now even ferves for food; 
people having been known to live feveral 
days, without any other fultenance. 

Indeed the generality of thele medicinal 
effeéts of Ínow,are not to be aferibed to 


any Ípecific virtue in fnow, but to other 


caufes, It fruétifies the ground, for In- 
ftance, by guarding the corn or otber 
vegetables, from the intenfer cold of the 
sir, efpecially tbe cold piercing winds. 
And it prelerves dead bodies, by con- 


ftipating and binding up the parts, and - 


thus preventing all fuch fermentations or 
internal confiidis of their particles, as 
would produce putrefaétion. 


«Snow may be prelerved by ramming 1 


down ina dry place, under-ground, and 
covering ¡t with cheff, im the manner of 


ice.  Seethe article IcE, 


SNOWDON HILL, the higheft mountain 


in Wales, fituated in Carnarvonfhire. 


SNOW-DROP, inbotany, the Englifh name 


SNOWDROP-TREE, 


SNUFE,a powdes chiefly made of tobacco, 


¡SOAL-FIsH, folea, in ichthyology, the. 
-Jow, and commonly boiled at twice; 


See GALANTHUS. 
the fame with the 
See CHIONANTHU8. 


of the galanthus, 
chionanthus, 


the ufe of which is too well known to 
need any delcription here. See the article 
ToBacco. a 
Howeyer though tobacco be the bafis of 
fnuff, yeta multiplicity of other matters 
are often added, to give itan agreeable 
fcent, | 


"The kinds of Mmuff being endlefs, we fhall 


only oblerve, that there are three grand 
forts, wiz. that which is only granulated, 
and called rappee; that which 15 reduced 
to a very fine powder, and called fcotch, 
ípanith, Ue. IncfE; and the third, a 
coarfe kind, remaining atier Mífting the 
fecond fort. 


englihh name of. the long-bodied pleu- 
roneétes, with rough fcales on both fdes, 
Se PLEURONECTES. . 

This is a fóh delervedly held in preat 
efteem at table: its ufual length is from 


five, or fix, to fourteen inches in length ; 


it is of an oblong elliptical Sgure, 


and thin in proportion to its other di- 


menfions ; 1ts eyes are not protuberant, 
but are placed at a greater diftance than 


in moft other picies, and both on. tht 


ES 


Jeltfide, > . 
OAP, or SOPE, in comberce, and 18 
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the Alps, which are found uncorrupted 


SOA 


manufactures, a kind of palte, fome- 


times hard and dry, and fometimes loft. 


and liquid, much ufed in wafhing, 
wbitening linens, and by dyers, fullers, 
He 

The principal foaps of our manufzéture, 
are the (oft, the hard, and the bale foap; 
all which conhilt of an intimate union of 
the falt of pot-afh, with oil, or animal- 
fat. AA e: 
1. The foft foap is either green or white, 
The principal ingredients in the green. 
kind are lyes drawn from pot-afhes, and 
lime boiled up with tallow and oil. 


Firlt,, the lye and tallow are put into the 


-copper together, and when melted, the 


oil is putto them, and the copper madeto 


boi; then they damp or [top up the fre, 


while the ingredients, remain in the cop- 
per to knit or incorporatez which being 
done, they fet the copper a boiling again, 
freding or filling it with lyeg as Jt:borls, 
*0ll they have putin a fufhcientquantity ; 
afier which they boil it off with all con- 
venjent Ípeed; and put it into barrels. 

One fort of white foap 15 made after the 
fame manner with green foap; excepting 
that they do not ule any oil in this, 
Another fort of white foft loap 15 made 
from lyes of afies of lime, boiled up 
twice with tallow, Firít they put a quan- 


tity of lyes and tallow into the copper- 


together, which 15 kept bollmg,: being 
fed witli lyes as it boils, till it is boiled 
enough, or that they fiod it grains; then 
they feparate or difcharge the Jyes from 
the tallowifh part, which:they put into 
a tub, throwing'away the lye; this they 
call the firfthal£boil. Then they charge 
the copper again with frefh tallow and 
lye, and put the firft half-boil out of 


the tub into the copper a fecond time, 


and keep it boiling with trelh lye and 
tallow, till 1t 35 brought:to perfeélion, 
and afterwards filled out into loap-cafks. 

2 Hard foap is made of afhes and tal- 


the firlt boiling they alfo call a half- 
bolling, which is performed exaétly after 
the fame manner as the (irit hal£-boil of 
the foit white loap. Then they charge 
the copper again with freíh lye, and put 
into it the firít half-boil again, feeding 
1t wuh lye, as it boils, till 1t is bojled 


- enough, ortill it grains; then they dif 


charge the lye from it, and put the foap 
into a frame to boil and harden. 


3. Bail-foap 1s made alío of lye from 


afhes and tallow; tbey put the lye into 
fe 





OO: 
the copper, and boil it till the watery 
part is quite gone; and there is nothing 
left in the copper butía fort of nitrous 
matter (which is the very ftrength and 
elfence of the lye) then they put tallow 
to it, and keep the copper boiline and 
ftirring for half an hour or more, in 
which time the foap is compleated, 
which they put into tubs or baíkets with 


fheets in them, and immediately (while 


Soft) make it ínto balls. 
It takes up near twenty-four hours to 
boil away the watery part of the lye, 
The procels of foap-boiling, as at pre- 
fent practifed, being a very tedious, as 
well as expeníive, operation, Dr. Shaw 
propoles a method to fhorten it, by fub- 
ftituting motion in the place of' fire : this 
motion might be ealily given, by an 
engine, to any quantities of the ingre- 
dients at a times and that fuch a method 
is effeftual for making foap, the doétor 
¿proved by the following experiment : he 
mixed, in a large phial, half a pint of 
foap-lye, with an ounce, or more, of oil- 
olive; and fhaking thefe together, fora 
¿quarter of an hour, a true cake of foap 
was obtained on the top of the liquor, 
which hardened on being expoled to the 
air. E 

Soap, Japo, in medicine. The purer hard 
«foap 1s the only fort intended for internal 
ules this, triturated with oily or reinous 
matters, renders them foluble in water ; 
and hence becomes an ingredient in pills 
compolfed of refins, promoting their dif 
folution in the ftomach, and union with 
the animal fluids.  Boerhaave always 
preleribed foap in refinous pills, unlels 
where an alkaleícent or potrid. (fate of 
the juices forbad its ule. From the fame 
quality, foap leems well ftted for diffolv. 


ing oily orunétuous mattersand vifcidities 


inthe human body; thereby opening ob- 
ftruétions, and deterging all the vellels it 
palles through,  Itis likewifle a powet- 
ful menftruum for the calculus, or fftone 
im the bladder; a Solution of 1t 1 lime: 


water being one of the Itrongelt diflol- .. 


vents that can with fafety be taken iñto 
the ftomach : the virtue of this compo- 
<finon is confiderably greater than the 
aggregate of the diflolving powers of the 
-—loap and lime-water, when unmixed. 
See the articles Lime, and LiTHOoN- 
TRIPTICS. EE 

Dhe fott foaps are more peoctratmng and 
acrimonious than tbe hard, and are 
therefore onJy ufcd externally. 
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The proper menftruum of foap is a proof - | 


5056 


fpirit, freed from its acid; this diffolves 
tt the moft perfeclly, and in the greatelt 
quantity, three ounces»taking up one or 
more; and in this form, foap may, in 
fome cales, be conveniently exbibited. > 
To purify fosp for medicinal ue, flice tt 
Anto a clean pewter veffel, 'and pour upon 
it two gallons of reétified [pirit of wine : 
place the vellel in a bath-heat, and in- 


creafe the fire lo as to make the fpirit boil, | 


and it will foon diflolve the foap. Let 
the veflel ftand clofe covered in a warm 
place, till the Tiquor has grown perfectly 
clear; and, 1£ any oily matter [wm 
upon the furface, [cum it off; then de- 
cant the limpid liquor, «nd diflill off 


from itall the fpirit that will arife in the 


heat of a water-bath. Expoíe the re- 
mainder toa dry air, for a few days, 
and it will become a white, opake, and 
'fomewhat friable mafs, not in any de- 
gree acrimonious, and confequently well 
fitted for medicinal purpofes, - 


There are alío feveral other faponaceous : 


medicines, as foap of almonds, of tartar, 
Ec, See ALMOND, Ec. 

SOAP-EARTH, or SOAP-ROCK, in natural 
hiftory. See STEATITES. : 

SOAR-HAwWk, an appellation given to an 
hawk, from the time of taking her from 


the eyrie, till he has mewed, or cafther 


feathers, ! 
SOC, or Sok, foca, in law-books, denotes 
juifdiótion, See JURISDICTION, - 


SOCAGE, an antient tenue, by which 


—lands were held on condition of plough- 

ing the lord'slands, and doing.the ope- 
rations of bulbandry, at their own 
charges. See TENURE. | 

Soco, in ornithology, the ferrugineous 


ardea variegated with black. See the * 


article ARDEA. A 
This is nearly of the fize of our com- 
mon heron, but the body 1s Ímaller in 
proportion to the length of the neck and 
legs; the head is large, and of an:ob- 
long figure, narrowelt at the front, and 
broader behind; the beak 1s five inches 
long, and of a greenifh olive-colour; the 
eyes are large, their iris yellow, the head 
is a deep brown, has no crelt, and very 
little of ile black variegation. ques 

SOCCUS, in antiquity, a kind cf high-fhoe, 


reaching above the ancle, worn by co= 


medians, as the cothurnus was by tra= 
-gedians. Ps ade DEAR 
SOCIETY, foctetas, in general, denotes 

a number of perfons united together for 
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their mutual afhítance, fecurity, interell, 
or entertainment. mol E 
The focial principlein man is of fuch an 
expanlive nature, thatit cannot be con- 


fined within the circuit of'a family, of, 


friends, or amneighbourhood : it fpreads 
into wider (yftems, and draws men into 
larger communities and common» weaHbs; 
binceit:is "in thele only, that the more 
fublime powers of our nature attain the 
highelt improvement and perfeétion of 
which they are capable. 

in foctety, the mutual aids, which men 
give and receive, fhorten the labours of 
each; and the combined firengtb and 
_pealon of individuals give fecurity and 
proteétion to the wbole body. There is 
a variety of.genius among mankind ; 
fome being formed to lead and direct 
oihers, to contrive plans of employment 
For individuals, and. of government for 


communities, to invent laws and arts, 


and fuperintend their execution, and 1n 
fhort to reine and civilize human life: 
'orhers again, who have, not fuch good 
heads, may have honelt hearts, a true 
public [pirit, love of liberty, order, e. 
“and finally, others feem belt difpoled for 


<amanual exercifes, as bodily labour. So- 


cietv finds proper employment. for every 
genius, and the noblelt objeéts and ex- 
erciles for the noblelt geniufes, In fo- 
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ciety, a man not only finds more leifure, - 


but better opportunities of applying his 
-talents with fuccefs, 


From this Short detail 1t appears, that. 


man was formed for fociety ; which refts 
on thele two principal pillaxs. 1. That 
je afford (lecurity againíft thofe .evils, 
which are unavoidable in folitude. 2. 
'Thát de enables us to oblain thofe 
goods, fome of “syhich cannot be ob- 
tained at'all, tand others not flo well, 1n 


a fate of folivude, wherein meñ depend 


—wholly on their own fagacity and ¿n- 
dultrf, See GOVERNMENT and Law, 
Royal Soc: TY, an academy, or college, 
. celtablilhed by charter, by, king Charles 
11. for promoting natural knowledge, 


“and ufeful arts, by experiments, See - 


the'article ACADEMY. 
+ Jt conhilts of leveral hundred fellows, or 
members, mofldy but; fome perlons 
- ofihe bigbelt rank, and many eminent 
entlemen and learned men of other na- 
tions. The meetings are held once a 
week, at their houle im Crane-Court, 
Fleet-Street, London; where they dif. 


(-— courle upon the produétions and rarities > 


SOCIETY 


SOLE 
of nature'and art, and ceníider how the 
lame may be improved for the good of 
mankind : here aresalío read letters, and 
otber philolophical papers, fent by inge- 
nious perflons, both at home and abroad ; 
upon which they difcourfe in the plainefk 
¿Mmanner, without affeóting fudied fpeech. 
es. See Poilofopbical TRANSACTIONS., . 
¿This loclety, of which his britannic ma- 
jelty is perpetual patron, is governed by 
a council of twenty-one members, ten of . 
«whom are yearly chofen out of the focie- 
ty, on St. Andrew's-day : the chief of 
the council bears the title of prelident, 
whole proper office is to call and dil- 
folve the meetings, to propofethe matter 
to be debated, call for experiments, and 
admit fuch members as fhall be eleéted, . 
which muíft be by a majority ofat lea(t 
twenty-one votes: whereupon he is ad- 
mitted, after paying «os, and fubícrib- 
ing, That he will endeavour to promote 
«the good of the Royal Society of Lon- 
dom, by the improvement of natural 
knowledge; and being thus admitted, 
he alterwards pays 135. a quarter, as 
Jong as he continues a member of the 
(ociety, | . LE 
for the encouragement of arts, 
manifaétures, and commerce. The pub. 
lic fpirit of this age is no where more 


remarkably hewn, than io the:fourilh= 


ing condition of this valuable fociety, 
whofe objeót is the improvement of the 
polite, uleful, and commercial: arts, in 
all their various branches, by exciting 
Andultry and emulation among all who 
“can be ftimulaced by honourary or pecu- 
niary rewards, It was fet on footin 
the year 1753, by the lord Folkítone, 
lord Romney, Dr. Hales, and feven or 
elght private gentlemen, who were 
brought together by the unwearied pains 
of Mr. William Shipley, who had long 
laboured to reduce into praétice a Ícheme 
he had formed for this purpole. This 
lociery at their fecond meeting deter- 
mined to make a beginoimg, by propol- 
Ing rewards for the dilcovery of cobalt, 
for the encouragement of boys and girls 
in the art of drawing, and for the plant- 
ing of madder in this kingdom. And 
now money being wanted, a voluntary 
fubfeription was begun, foon after which 
a plan was drawn up for forming, re- 
gulating, and governing the fociety 3 and 
now the utility of fuch a fociety became - 
lo well underftood, that immediately fe- 
veral noblemen and. gentlemen offered. 
then» 


soc 


that time, its increale has been lo extra- 


: órdinary, that it conbíts of feveral thou= - 


fand- members, among whom are-molt of 
the nobility, and: perfons of large for- 
tunes in:the kingdom. The ofhicers of 
this fociety area prefident, eight vice- 
prelidents, a regiíter, a lecretary and an 
afhiítant fecretary,: who are all chofen by 


ballot annually, on the firlt Tuelday ín 


March. Every perlon, deliring to bea 
member of this fociety, mult be propofed 


by three members; his name, addition, * 


and place of abode being read aloud by 

the fecretary, he is ballotted for at the 
next meeting: he (hall be deemed a per- 
petual member upon payment of twenty 
cuineas, or a fubícribing member upon 
payment of any fum not lefs than two 
guintas annually, Ladies are alfo- ad- 
mitted members, and foreigners are like- 
wile admitted as honourary or corre- 
fponding members. The money of ihe 
lociety is placed in the bank ot Eng- 
land, in the name of the prelident and 
vice-prelidents, three of whom are em- 
powered to draw any fum the fociety 
hall order to be paid. The fociety's 
office is oppofite to Beauford Buildings 
inthe Strand, in London, where their 
meetings are held every Wednelday even- 
ing, from the fecond Wednefday in No- 
vember, to the lat Wednelday in May, 
and at other times, every firlt and ihird 
Wednefday of every month. 

SOCIETY for the veformafión of mauners, 
and putting in execútion the laws againít 
immorality and profanenels. Lt was (et 

on foot, about forty years ago, by five 
or fix private perfons in London, but ts 
fince exceedingly increafed by numbers 
of ali denominations. A particular body 
of the moft conliderable hereof bear the 
expence of prolecutions, Ue. without 
any contribution from the rel Thele 
chiefly apply themfelves to the profecuting 
people for fwearing, drunkenne(s, and 
prophbaning the fabbath. Anotherbody, 
of about hfty perfons, apply themielves 
to the fuppreflinge lewdneís, and by them 
above five hundred lewd houles have 
bsen actually fuppreiled; a third body 
confilts of conltables; and a fourth of 
informers. —Belidesthefe, are eight other 
regular mixed bodies of houfe-keepers 
and ofíicers, who infpeét the behaviour 

of the conítables and other officers, affñift 

Jn fearching diforderly houles, feizing of- 
fenders, giving inforination, Tc. There 

are leveral other focieties of this kind at 


[gg 0 


.chemíelves as members, and ever fince ; 


S 


SACA 

Briftol, Canterbury, Nottingham, He, 
OCIETY for propagating the gojpel in fa 
reign parts, was inftituted by king Wil- 
llam, In 1701, for fecuring a mainte- 
nance for an orthodox clergy, and making 
other provilions for-the. propagation of 
the gofpel in the. plantations, colonies, 
frontiers, e, To that end he incor. 
porated the archbifops, feveral bifhops, 


and other nobility, gentry, and clergy, 


-to the “number of ninety, with privilege 
to purchale two thoufand” pounda, per 
year, inheritance and eftates for lives, or 
years, with other goods, to any value. 
“They meet yearly on the tbird Friday: in 
February, to chule a prefident, vicespre=- 
fident, and other officers; and the third 
Friday in every month to tranfaét buf- 
nefs,: depute fit perfons to take fublerip- 
tions for the laid ufes, and of all monies 
lo received to give account to the lord 

«chancellor, Sc. “They have a ftanding 
commiltee at the chapter-houfe, to pre=- 
pare matters for the monthly mecting 
which is held at:St. Martin's library. 


SOCIETY for propagatinge chriffian know- 


ledge, This was begun in 1699, by 
lome perlons of worth, Efe. . Its original 
delign was to propagate religion in the 
«plantations, to fecure the pious education 
of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoíe. 
that err in the fundamentals of chrilti- 
anity. 1n the year 1701, they had pro- 
cured conliderable charities, and: traní- 
mitted the fame to the plantations, in li= 
brariés, bibles, catechifms, Ec, with a 
voluntary maintenance for feveral mini-- 


- fters to be employed in the plantations; 


¿but the fociety for propagating the gol 
pel in foreign parts being then inítituted, 
they. were incorporated by charter in the 
fame, and thus diícharged as a particular 
lociety from the further purfuit of that 


branch ef their original defign, where- 


-Jaity. 


upon they wholly turned themíelves to: 
the other, and are now very confiderable 
by great acceflions from the clerey and 
They meet weekly to concert 
mealures for raifing charity foreducating 
poor children, and fetting up fchools for 
that purpole, as alío for the more regu- 
lar difpolal of books for the inftruétion 
of the ¡gnorant, erroneous, Ec, 


- For the other focieties eltablifhed by char- 


S 


ter, lee tlie articles COLLEGE, COM= 
PANY, and CORPORATION, Ene 
OCIETY, In a commercial fenfe, the 
lame with partnerfhip or fellowfhip, See 
PARTNERSHIP and FELLOWSHIP. 


SOCINIANS, in church hiltory, a le8tof 


chrniftian 


£he catholic faith, and taugbt, 


make war. 


s.Oc 
chriftian heretics, lo called from their 
founder Faultus Socinus, a native of 
Sienna, In Italy, He, about the year, 
1574, began openly to declare againít 
1. That 
the eternal father was the one only God ; 
that the word was no more than an ex- 
preflion of the godhead, and had not 
exifted from all eternity; and that Jelus 
Chrilt was God no otherwile than by bis 
fuperiority above all creatures who were 
putin fubjeótion to him by the Father, 
2. That Jelus Chrift was not a mediator 


between God and men, but fent into the 


world to ferve as a pattern of their con- 
duét; and that he alcended up to heaven 


only as it were to take a journey thither. 


3. That the punifhment of hell will laft 
but fora certain time, after which the 
body and [oul will'be deftroyed. And, 
4» That itis not lawful for princes to 
Thele four tenets were what 
Socinus defended with the grezteft zeal, 

In other matters, he wasa lutheran or 
a calvinilt; and the truth is, that he 
did but refine upon theerrors of all the 
antitrinitarians that went before him. 
The [locinians fpread extremely 1 

Poland, Lithuania, and Tranfylvania. 
Their fentiments are explained at large 
in their catechifm, 
under the title of Catechelis Eccleñiarum 


Polonicarem, unum Deum Patrem, illi- . 


ulque filium unigenitom, una cum Sanc- 
to Spiritu, ex facra fcriptura confitenti- 


am, They were exterminated out of 


Poland in 1655, lince which time they 
have been chiefiy Meltered in Holland, 
where though their public meetings have 


«been prohibited, they And means to con- 


ceal themfelves under the names of ar- 
minians and anabaptifts. Sue the article 
ARMINIANS. 


printed feveral times 
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SOCNA, In our old wr viters, denotes fome 


SOD 


privilege, liberty, or franchile, 


SOCOME, i is taken for a cullom:of grind- 


ing corn atthe lord's mill; whence came 
the name or term of Sha: locome, by 
which the tenants were bound to 1t; and 
alío love focome, wliere they did it va- 
luntarily out of Jove to their lord. 


SOCONUSCO, a port-town of Mexico, in 


North America, capital of the province of 
that name, fituated on the Pacific ocean : 
welt long. 98%, north lat. 159. 


SOCOTORA, an iland in the indian 


ocean, about feventy miles long, and fifty 
broad, Hivated in eaft long. 53" y north, 
lat. 119 . 


SOCRATIC PEILOSOPHY, the doétrines 


and opinions, with regard to morality 
and religion, maintained and taught by 
Socrates. By the character of Socrates, 
Vleft us by the antients, particularly by 
his fcholar Plato, Laertius, e. he ap- 
pears to have been one of the belt and 
the wileft perlons. in all tlre heathen 
world. To him is aferibed the frft im- 
troducing of moral philofophy, which is 
what 1s meant by that ufual (aying, 
£ "That Socrates firft called philofophy 
down from heaven to esrthj” thar is, 
from the contemplation of the heavens 
and heavenly bodies, he led men to con- 


*fider themlelves, theirown palhñons, ópi- 


nions, faculties, duties, aétions, Ec. He 
wrote nothing himtelf, yet all the grecian. 
feéts of philofophers refer thetr origin to. 
his difcipline, particularly the platonifts, 
peripatetics, academics, cyrenales, llores, 
Ec. but the grestelft part of his philo: : 
lophy we have in the works of Plato, 
See the article PLATONISM, Te. 


SODA, or Hear of the fomach, in medi- 


cine, the name of a diltemper conbíting 
in a heat or troublelome burning about 


SOCKAGE, or SOCAGE. See SOCAGE. 
SOCKET, EALL AND SOCKET, See BALL, 
SOCKETS in a ip, are the holes which the 


the pit of the [tomacir, or lts left mouth, 
which fometimes 15 extended the ole 
length of the oefophagus, with a preflure 


pintles of the murthering pieces go into. 


BOCLE, or ZoOCLe, in architeéture, a flat 


fquare member under the bales of pede» 
ftals of (tatues, vales, e, which lerves 
asa footor and. Continued focle 15 a 
kind of continued ftand or pedeltal with- 


out either bafe or corniche, ranging> 


round the whole building, called a Vi- 
 £truvius Fereobata, 


SOCMEN, or SOXEMEN, fuch, tenants as 


Held thejs lands and tenements in focage; 
but the tenants in antient demelne, Ea 
moft properly ta be called locinans. See 
the article SOCAGE, 


“ bilicus humours,* 


or Ipafmodic conltriélion, ufually at- 
tackmg the patient by fits. The caule 
js generally Fit aliment, efpecially veal, 
£ cold drink be taken foon after. In 
fome it proceeds from acids, 1n others 
from aromatics, [fpirituous liquors, or 
This diforder 1s ge- 
nerally figbt, and vanilhes of ¡ts own 
accord, thobeh in otbers it is of long 
on In the cure, the caufe mult 
always be attended to; if from acids, 
ablorbents are proper, particularly crabs- 
eyes and prepared fhells, mixed with a 
fourth or flth part of powder of nutmeg 

given > 





SOF: 
given to half a dram, as alío the tabelle= 
cardialgica.  Itiscommon to take chalk 
alone or mixed with nutmeg; but care 
hould be taken not to be too free in its 
ule. Oil of tartar per deliquium, given 
from, twenty to thirty drops in coffee, 
tea, broth, cor warm beer, is genérally 


efficacious, as alío tinéture of tartar and. 


-£pirit of hartíhorn. If it proceeds from 
bilious humours, thirty or ffty drops of 

¿ dulcifed Ípirit of nitre in water, tea, or 
coffee, will take away the pain. 

-itis cauled by fat things and draughts 
of cold liquor, a dram of brandy is good. 
Now and then laxatives fhould' be given 
to carry off the humours. In fanguine 
conftitutions, bleeding may be-proper. 

—SoDa fub:ibica, among thetantient phy- 
licians, was a term “whereby they ex- 
prefied a peculiarly Marp and terrible 
pain of the head. 

SODBURY, a market-town of Gloucefter- 
hire, Gtuated ten miles. north-ealt of 
Briftol. 

SODDER, or SOLDER. See SOLDER. 

SODOM RuUINS, are faid to be lometimes 
fren at the bottom of the lake called the 
Dead fea, in Paleltine: ealt long. 387, 
north lat. 319 40%. 

SODOMY, he unnatural crime of bug- 

«gery, thus called from the city of Sodom, 
which was deftroyed by fire for the fame. 
The levitical law adjudged thole guilty 
of this execrable crime to death, and the 
civil law affigns the fame punifhment to 
1t. Our law alío makes it felony, See 
the article BUGGERY, j 
There is no ltatute in Scotland againíft 
fodomy 3 the libel of this crime is there- 
fore founded on the divine law, and prac- 
tice makes ¡ts puni/hment to be burning 
alive. 

SOFA, in the torkifh cuftoms, a bench of 
wood raifed from the: ground about a 
foot high, and placed round a hall or 
chamber for the people to fit down upon, 
or to lie along; and in that políture to 
take a view of what pafles in the Ítreets, 
Ec. for theíe benches are furrounded 
with windows; they are covered with 
fine turky carpets; and upon that are 


placed cufhions of fattin flowered with: 


gold, or fome other rich ftof, 

SOFALA, the capital of the territory of 
ibabdacién in Africa, ftuated at the sub 
of the river Sófala, 11M eafl long» 35%, 
fouth lat, 209. 

SOFFITA, or SorFIT, in Larchiteóinre; 
any plafond or ceiling formed of crols 
beams of fying cornis hes, the fquare 
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When - 


S OI 
compartiments or pannels of which ere 
enriched with ículpture, painting or gild- 
ing3 fuch are thofe,in the palaces of 
Italy, and in the apartments of Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, “This word is particu=- 
larly ufed for the under fide or face of an 
architrave, and for that of the corona, 
or larmier, which the antients called la- 

_cunar, the French plafond, and weyulu- 
ally the drip. It is enriched with com- 

. partiments of roles, and has eighteen 
drops in the doric order difpofed in three 
ranks, fix in each, placed to the right- 
hand of the guttze, and atthe bottom of 
the triglyphs. 

SOFI, or SoPHI. See the article SOPHI. 

OS in painting, the mixing 
and diluting of colours with the brufh 
or pencil, - To foften defigns in black 
and white made with the pen, Tc, lig- 
niñes to weaken the tint, To loften a 
portrait, according to Felibien, 15 to 
change fome of. the ftrokes, and give a 
greater degree of Iweetnefs and foftneís 
to the air thereof, which before had lome- 
thing rough and bach 101t. ñ 

SOGDIANA, a country of Alfa, fituated - 
on the north ide of the river Oxus, which 
feparated it from antient Baétria, now a 
part of Uíbec Tartary. 

SOGETTO, SUBJECT, in mufic, is ufed 
for a ong or melody, above or below 
which fome counterpoint 1s to be «made 3 
a counterpoint above the [ubjeét, is when 
the lower part is the fubjeét; in this fen/e 
lí is called canto fermo. When /the 
counterpoint is made below the fubjeét, 
the upper part is. the fubjeét. 1f this 
fubje£t does not change the figure or. 

Situation of notes, be it. above or below 
the counterpoint, it is called the invart- 

“able fubjelt, and ¡£ it changes, the vari- 
able fubjeét.  Sogettois alfo ufed for the 


“words to which lome compolition 1s to 


be adapted. And, laltly, this word is 
made ufe of for a fucceffion of many 
notes of one, two, or more mealures, 
difpofed in fach a manner as to forin.one 
or more fugues. See the article COUN- 
TERPOINT, Te, 

SOHAM, a market-town of Cambridge- 
hire, htuated on a lake called Soham 
Meer, in the ¡le of Ely, fourteen miles 
north-eaft of Cambridge. 

SOIGNIES, a town of the auftrian he 
lands, marea in the province of Hain- 
ault, ten miles north=ealt of Mone. 

SOIL, Joliza, 10 agriculture and. garden- 
ing, denotes earih or ground confidered 
velth 5 regard to the queliy of its mould 

Lor 


A 


—Jeaves ¡tas bad as it was before. 


A 


For the produétion and growth of vege-=- 
. tables, 
- The land of England, as confidered by 


See the article EARTH. 


«the farmer, is reduced into nine forts of 


foil: the fandy, the gravelly, the chalky, 
- the (tony, the rocky, the hazely, the black 
earth, the marfh, and the clay-land, 


nee 
the articles SAND, GRAVEL, Ye. 

Mortimer oblerves, that thele' foils, 10 
many places, are mixed and blended to- 
sether, and that where 1t 15 fo, 1t is 


much better than where dee are fepa- 
“rate or fingle; efpecially w 


here the mirx- 
tures happen to be of a right kind, as 
thofe of the hot and the dry foils blend- 
€d with the cold and the moift, Nature 


does this often, and art may imitate it. 


All fands are hot, and all clays are cold, 
and'therefore the laying clay upon (andy 


-Jands, and fand upon clayey lands, is 
this alters and - 


the belt of all mahure: 
“changes for the better the. very nature 
of the land 1tíelf, whereas dung only 
improves it for a time, and after that: 
Mixt 
foils, that tend to the clayey-kind, are 
the belt ofall others for corn. Itds not 
only the natural foil we are to confider, 
“but the depth of it, and what foi) ¡s un- 
derneath; for the richelt foil, 1f it be 
only cight or ten inches deep, and Jies 
upon a cold clay, or upon ftone, will 
not be fo fruitful to the farmer as the 
Jeaner foil that lies upon better under- 
trata. Gravel or land are the bet un-. 
der-ftrata of all others, to make the land 
above prolific. 

Cold and wet clays are adi more e 
ful in the fouthern parts of England, 
than in the north. The climates, there- 
fore, are to be confidered, and the quan- 
tities or proportions of the different kinds 
in the mixed foils, 


-“Fhe greatelt article, 10 the culture of 
plants, trees, Ec, is the foil; and in many 


«cafes 1t is not fufficient, when havins 
found a foil, which once tried proves cons 


- venient, to fuppole that st will always 


continue lo. In track of time the foil, 
which was once proper for the nou e 
ment of fome peculiar vegetable, Joles its 


—ovirtue; and this fooner in fome lands, 
«and later in others, 


All who are cons 
veríant in hulbandry, are well acquaini- 
ed with this. If a good piece of ground 
be cholen for the fowing of wheat, and 
it produces very well the -firít year, d+ 
will not for ever continue to do fo; the 


—fecond years crop will be perhaps good, 
and the third and fourth tolerable: al 
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—thetetore Mouid be fowed imxed 


s.0 1 | 
this while the land is in heart, as the fago 
mers exprels 1t, but after this 1t becomes 
improper, and very little heat will be 
railed ¡£ fown upon:it; yet when it re- 
fules to produce wheat, 10 will, without 
any alteration, produce barley. in fufi= 
cient plenty for lome years; when it will 
yield no more good crops of barley, it 
may be (till fowed with oats, and cn i 
produce that grain as well as freíh land 
and wben it has been worn out with ali 
thefe, 1t will produce peale. After this 
1t is made quite barren, and can be of no 
faither ule to the farmer, the vegetative 
quality ofit being worn off by thele fuc-=" 
cellive crops, each fort of grain taking 
off that part which is more peculialy 


«fitted for its own nourifhment; the wheat 


firft, and the relt in their order, 
Mr. Tull thinks, that the only differ- 


ence óf foil, except the richnefs, feems 


to be the different heat and moiíture it 
has: for that 1f thefe be rightly adjulted, 
any foil will nourih any fort of plant; 
for let thyme and rufhes change places, 
and both-will die; but let them change 
their foil, by removing the earth wberein 
the thyme erew from the dry bill down 
to the watry bottom, and plant rufhes 
therein, and. carry the moilt earth where- 


in the rufhes grew up to the hill, and 


there thyme will grow in the earth that 


o was taken from the rufhes, and fo will 


the ruíhes grow. in the earth that was 
taken from the thymes fo thatit is only 
more or lels water that makes the fame 
earth fit for the growth: of thyme or 
ruíhes 3 for:our earth, when it has in 
the ltove the ¡ult degree of heat that each 
fort of plantrequires, will maintain plants 
brought from both the Indies. 


The fame writer obíerves, that as we 


have no way to enrich the foil but by pul- 


- veration of manure, or of inftruments, lo 


mature has ordained that tbe foil Mall be 
exbaufted by nothing sua by the roots of 


? plants. 


Theresa. kind*-of hizely earth, Morti- 
mer oblérves, witb:a rediíh call, fréquent 
im Ellex and fome other countries, which 
approaches to the nature of. loám, and is 
called by the farmers brickifh-foil : the 
oprOa LES of this earth ts ryez df well 
due itwill bear white-osts, turnips, bar- 
Jey, wbeat, buck-wheat, and peale; the 


- omatoral produce in weeds, 1s broom, fern, 


quitch- grafs, and the ide: Dic be well 

dunged, itowwill produce large er ops. of 

clover, but it foon wears ont of 1, and 

with 

E 
F 


soL 


iye-erals. The belt manure for thele 
lands 1s chalk mixed with coal-afhes; . 


marle makes a great improvement in 
them, and there 15. a (tifF yellow kind of 
clay that moulders with the froft, and 
-—aníwers the lame purpole. | 
SOISSONS, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of the ifle of France, fituated on 
the river Ayle, fifty- five miles north-eaít 
of Paris, | : 
SOT FAIT COMME IL EST DESIRE”, be 
it done as it is defired, a form uled when 


the King gives the royal affent to a pri- 


vate bill preferred in parlilament, 

SOK, SoKE, or 50€, in ourantient cul- 
toms. See the article Soc. | 

SOL, in mubc, the ffth note of the gammut, 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, Ste GAMMUT. 

SoL, or Sou, a french coin made up of 
copper mixed withva little lver, Seethe 
article Coln, 

SOL, the SUN, in aftronomy, altrology, 
e. See the article SUN. 

SoL, in chemiltry, is golfos called from 
an opinion that this metal is in a particu- 
lar manner under the influence of the (un, 
See the article GOLD, 

SoL, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden 
colour in the arms of [overeign princes. 
See the article Or, 

—SOLZEUS, or SOLARIS, in anatomy, one 
of the extenfor muícles of+the foot, rifing 
from the upper and hinder part of the 
tibia and fibula. "This isa large and fat 
mufcle, thicker at the middle than at the 
edges, and is nearly of an oval figure. 

SOLANUM, NIGHT-SHADE, In botany, 

-agenusofthepentandria-monogynia clafs 
ot plants, the corolla wheréof confifts of 
a linglerotated petal; thefruicis around 

Smooth berry, punétuared at the top, and 
formed into two cells; the receptacle is 
flelhhy and convex on both fides, and the 

feeds are numerous and roundiih, 

"This genus comprehends the folanum, 
melongena and lycoperficon ef autors 5 
or the common night fhide, the woody 
night Made, the love-apple, and the mad- 
apple, Ue. 

- Common night:Made 15 ufed to allay 

inflammations, to foften and «relax the 
Abres which undergo too violenta ten- 

Sion y they apply the bruifed he:b to the 
pHes, or babe the partowith the juice a 
hitrlowarmed: thisquiceds (aid to be pro- 

-«operdin wounds where cbe blood is extra- 

oyalatedvandygrumousy it:istalío fudorific 
sand divuttit, expelling gravel from the 

Mikidneys; dd ips abel 

Some:years ago,!the internál o ufe o£ the 

EVOL: IV 


SOL 

folanum was much recommended by fome 
writers, in cancerous cales, foul ulcers, 
and Icorbutic eruptions: however later 
experience has found this hmple to be not 
only of little or no efficacy in fuch cafes, 
but to be attended with actual danger to 

the patient, 
SOLAR, fomething belonging to the fun: 
thus the folar fyltem is that fyfem of (he, 
world wherein the heavenly bodies are 
made to revolve round the fun as the cen- 
ter of their motion... See COPERNICAN. 
Alío the folar year is that confiíting of 
three hundred and fixty-five days, five 
hours, and forty-nine minutes, in oppo- 
fition to the lunar year, confilting of three 
hundred and fifty-four days. See YEAR. 
For the folar month, folar cycle, folar 


eclipfe, Ec. fee the articles MONTH, 


CYcLE, ECLIPSE, Eco 
SOLDAN. See the article SuLTAN. 
SOLDANIA Bay, a bay of the Atlantic 

ocean, fituated on the fouth-welk coaftof 


Africa, in ealtlong. 159, foutb latitude 


33% 30% | | 
SOLDANELLA, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria- monogynia clafs of plants, 


the corolla whereof confifts of a fingle 
petal of a campanulated form, and jagged 
at the edge; the fruitis an oblong cy- 
lindric capfule, obliquely ftriated, con- 
taining only one cell, and opening in ten 
places at the point; the feeds are nume- 
rovs, acuminated, and (mall; the recep- 
tacle columnar and free. : 
SOLDER, SOoDDER, or SODER, a metalic 
or mineral compofition uled in foldering 
or jolning together other metals. See 
the next article. 
Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, 
tin, biímuth, and lead; ufually obíerv- 
ing, that in the compofition there be fome 
of the metal that is to be foldered mixed 
with fome bigher and fner metals. Gold- 
Imiths ufually make four kinds of folder, 
uiz. lolder of ejght, where to feven parts 
of filver there is one of brals or copper ; 
lolder of fix, where only a fixth part is 
copper; folder of four, and folder of 
three, It is the mixture of copper-in the 
folder that makes railed plate come-:al- 
ways cheaper than flat. The folder ufed 
by plumbers 15 made of two pounds of 
lead to one of block:tin. His goedneís 
is tried by melting it:and pourine- the 
bignels of a crown-piece upona table; 


fur tf good, there will arife litle brigbt 


fhining (tars therein, The folder for 
copper is madelike that of the plombers, 
¿only with copper and tin:¡ for very nice 
LU O wola 





Sor 
Works, inftead of tin they fometimes ufe 
a quantity of filver. 
made of two thirds of tin and one of 
lead; but where the work Js any thing 
delicate, as in Organ pipes, where the 
junéture is Icarce difcernable, 1t is made 
of one part of biímuth-and three parts of 

ewter. 


SOLDERING, among mechánics; thejoin- 


2metals to be joined. 
Fo folder upon hilver, braís or iron : take 
“filver, five penny - weight; brals, four 
—penny-weightz melt them together for 


ing and faltening together two pieces of 
the lame metal, or oftwo different metals, 


3 by the fufion and application of fome me- 


talic compolítion on the extremities of the 
See the left article. 


foft lolder, which runs foónett. Take 
filver, five penoy=weiglt; copper, three 
penny- weight; melt them together for 
hard folder. Beat the folder thin, and 


Jay ¡ton the place to be foldered, which 


molt be fir fitted and bound together 
with wire, as occafion requires; then 


take borax in powder, and temiper it like 


pap, and lay it upon the folder, letting 
je dry; then cover it with quick coals, 


and blow, and. it will run immediately; 


take it prefently out of the fire, and it is 


done. It is to bé oblerved, thati1f any 


thing is to be foldered in two places, 


which cannot well be done at one time, 


you mult ficlt folder with the hard+r ful- 


der, and then with the foft; for ¡fit be 


| firit done with the foft, 1t will untolder 


again before the other is. foldered. Let 
¡tbé oblerved, that if you would not have 
your folder run+about the piece that 15 
to be foldered, you mult rub fuch places 
over with chalk. . 

In the foldering either of gold, (ver, 
copper, and all the metals hefore-men= 
tioned, there is generally ufed borax in 
powder, and fometimes rolin. 
Iron, 1215 fufhcient that it be heated red 
hot, and the two extremities thus ham- 
mered together, by wbich means they 
will become Incorporated into one ano- 
ther. 


SOLDIER, a military man lifted to: ferve 


a. prince or ftate, 1m confideration ol a 
certain daily pay. 

The foldiers are properly: the land forces 
of a kingdom: or ftate ; butun Eng- 
land 16 is agamit the antient law to keep 
an army of foldiers in time of. peace. 
Where any foldier that is lawfully re- 
tained (hall depart from bis colours with- 
out licence, he 1s declared to be guury 


of felouy by. 18 Hen, VI, c. 9. and 
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Soldeér for tin is * 


a oldier, 


As to. 


STO 
every loldier who either caules a mutiny 
or delerts the férvice, (hall be punifhed 
with death or otherwife, as a court-mar- 
tial fhall tbink fit. Alfo perlons fuí 
peéted óf delertion, are to“be apprehend- 
ed by conitables, who hall be allowed 
a reward of 208, for every luch delerter, 
See the article DESERTER. 
By the 4 Geo. l. c. 4, dt 15 ordained, 
that no [oldier fhall be taken out of the 
fervice by any procels at law, unlefs 1t be 
for fome criminal matter, or where the 
debt he owes amounts to 10). at the 
-leafk, of which afidavit is to be made, 
Ec. Soldiers mutt be quartered in inns 
and alehoufes only, and not in private 
houfes, witlout the confent of the owns 
ers, under certalo penaltiés; and where 
viótuallers refufe foldiers quartered on 
them, or conftables receive any reward 
for excufing their negleót, they forfeit a 
fun not above 5), nor under 305. by 
3 Geo. If. c,2. A perlon inlifted for 
in four days after, 15 to br 
carried before the next juílice or chief ma- 
giftrate ofa town, and is to declare his al- 


fent that he lifted voluntarily, Efe. butif > 


he thea diflents theréto, on his returning 


the money received, and paying 205. he - 


may be difcharged, In cafe any fubjeét 
of Great Britain or Ireland fall li or 
¿Enter bimfelf, or procure any one to be 


enlilted a foldier to go beyond the leas, 


without leave obtained from bis majelty, 
fuch perfon fhall be punifhed as a: felon 


by3 and y Geo. II. Thereareaétsan- 


nually made for puniíhing muútiny, Ec. 
of foldiers and falíe multers, and for the 
better payment of the army and their 
quarters, e. See COURT-MARTIAL. 


SOLDURIT, in antiquity, a kind of mi- 


litary clients or retainers to the great men 
in Gaul, particularly in Aquitania, men- 
tioned by Colar. The foldurii were 
people who fhared all the good and ill 
fortune of their patrons, to whom if any 
difaller happened, they either underwent 
the fame, or killed themfelves; and Cefar 


alfures us, that no one had been ever 


Known to refuíe the alternative. Vige- 
pere takes them to haye been more than 
common foldiers, and to be even gentle- 
men Jn peblion, or appointment. 


SOLE, in: the manege, a all or fort ¡of 


hor unser a horíe's fóot, wbhich.is much 
more tender than the other liorn that in- 
compalfes the foot, and: by reafon <of its 
hardneís 18 properly calledithe: horn or 
hoof. A horfe's fhoe ought to¡befo!let 
upon the hoofas:not torbear upon the 


fole, 
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ole, for otherwjife the fole would be hurt, 


and not only make the horfe lame, but 


corupt the flefh that feparates it from 


the cofin-bone, To take out the fole, 


is to do it without touching the horn of 
the hoof ; or if yoú take off the horn, 
you máke a hoof-caft, | 

SOLEA, the s0AL FIsH. See SOAL, 

SOLE.ZB, among the Romans, a kind of 
fandals or (lippers, which covered only the 
fole of the feer, and were bound on with 
thongs, of leather, inftead of which the 
women and the effeminate ones of the 
other lex tied them on with purple-co- 
loured ribbons, or fuch as were variov(ly 
adorned with gold'and filver. 

SOLECISM, folecifínus, iu grammar, a 
falle manner of [peaking contrary to the 
ule of language and the rules of gram- 
mar, either in relpeét of declenfon, con- 
jugation, or fyntax. 

SOLEMN, Jolennis, (omechidi PElfAned 
with much pomp, ceremony, and ex- 
pence: thus we (ay, folemn fealts, folemn 
fuherals, folemn games, Ue. See the 
articles Frasr, FUNERAL, Ue, > 
In law, folemn fignifies lomething au- 
shentic, or chat is cloathed ¡ in 2 1tS for- 
motion 

SOLEN, or RazOR-SHELL, 10 ichthy- 
ology, a “a genus of fhells of a bivalve, 
oblong and fomewhat rounded figure, 
with both the extremities openz the an1- 

mal OE lt is a telliys. See the 
article TEeTHYS. 

There are feveral Ipecies of the: fo!en, 
fome whereof are Itraight, others crooked, 

fome red, others variegated with on 
and blue? fome brown and white, others 
of a violet- purplezcolour: this lalt isa 
beautiful Ímooth hell, from three to fix 
inches long, and from one third to three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, There 
is alío another not inelegant Ípecies, va- 
megated with brown and blue, and a Be 
tle arcuated, See plate CCLV. fig. 3 

SOLET and DeBET, words ufed in vrits, 
Ec. to recover rights, Ur. See Deser. 

SOLE-TENANT, one that holds lands, Ec. 
in his own right only, without any other 
perlon jomed. A perlon mult be feifed of 


a fole eltate to devife the fame by will, or - 


for the wife to have a dower therein, Ec. 
And where a man and his wife hold land 
for their lives, the remainder to their fon, 
Jn that cafe if the man dies the lord hall 
not have heriot, becáule he does not die 
lole-tenant, 

SOLFAING, in mufic, the naming or pro- 
nouncing the feveral notes of a long by 


_the (yllables 4, 7e, 2, fa fal, Ea: and 


in learning to fing it. 
Of the feven notes in'the Finch E de 


re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, only four:are uted 


among us Ínging, as mi, fay fol, Ja: 


their offices principally in finging, that 


by applying them to every note of the 
frale, "¡it may not only be pronounced 
with more eafe, but chiefiy that by thera 
the tones and femitones of the natural 
fcale may be better marked outand di- 
ftinguifhed. This defien is obtained by 
the four fyllables fa, Jol, la, mi. Thus 
from fa to fol is a tone, alío from fal ta 


la, and from la to zi, without diítin= 


guifhing the greater or lels tone; but 
from la to fa, alío from mi to fa, ¡s only 


a lemitone. Ifthen theíe be applied in 
his order, fa, fol, la, fa, fol, la, mi. fa, 


écc. they expreís the natural (eries from 
C; andif that be repeated:to a ficond 
or third oétave, we lee by them how to 
exprefs all the different orders of tones 
and femi-tones In the diatonic fcale; and 


till abovezuz will ftand fa, falo La, and. 


below 1t the fame inverted la, fol, fa, and 
one mi is always diftant from another 
an oétave, which “cannotbe faid of any: 


of the reft, becaufe after 7 alcending 


come alvava fa, fol, la, fa, which are 
repcated invertedly defcending, | 
To conceive the ule of this, it. is to be 


 remembered, thatthe firlt thing in learn- 


ing to fing, 1s to make ope raife a Ícale 


-0f' notes by tones and lemi-tones to an 


oétave, and deltend again by the fame 3 
and then to raile and fall by greater inter= 
vals ata leap, as thirds and fourths, Fe, 
and to do all this by beginning at notes 
of different pitch, Then thofe notes are 
reprelented by lines and [paces, to which 
thele fyllables are applied, and the lear- 
ners taught to name each line and fpace 


- thercby, which makes what we call fol. 
faing, the u/e whereof is, that while they 
are learning to tune the degrees and inter= 


vals of found, expreffed by notes on a 
line or fpace, or learning a long to which 
no words are applied, they may not only 
do it the better by means (of articulate 
founds, but obiefly, that by knowing the 
degrees and intervals exprelled by thole 
fyMWables, they may more readily know 
the places of the femi-tones, avd the true 
diftance of the notes. See SINGING, 


SOLICITOR, or SOLLICITOR, /foltcita- 


tor, a perlon employed to take care of, 
and manage fuits depending in the courta. 
of law -or equity; and thofe of the lower 
fort, Itis oblerved, are too often made 


17 1 la E ule. 
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ufe 06 to the damage of the people, and 
the increale of champerty and main- 
¡tenance. ¿So!licitors are within the ftu- 
tute to be (worn and admitted by the 
judges, before they are allowed to prac- 
«tile in our cowrts, in like manner as at= 
tornies. +. 

pen here ¡s.alío a “greate officer of. the law, 
pext:to the attorney-general, who is (til- 
e edite king's folicitor-general; who holds 
¡“his office:by patent, during the king's 
lr. has thé care and concern of 
managing the king?s affairs, and has fees 
for pleading, befides other fees arifing 
Lo patents, Ec, He hath his attendance 
on the privy council; and'the-attorney- 
«general: and he were antiently reckoned 

- among the officers of.the exchequer; they 
have their audience, and come withinthe 

bar in all other courts. 

SOLID, in philofophy, a body. whole parts 
"are lo firmly connected together, as not 
to give way, or Ílip fcom each other upon 


the ímallell impreflion : in which fenfe 


Solid itands oppofed to fluid. See the 
article FLuio and BoDY. 
Geometricians define a: folid to be the 
third fpecies of magnritude, orthat which 
has three dimenhons, viz. length,breadth, 

«and thicknels ox depth. : 
A folid, may be conceived to be formed 
hy the revolution, or direét motion, of a 
Superficies of any figure whatever, and is 
always terminated or contained under one 
or more planes or [urfaces, asa lurtace 
1s Under one or more lines. 
Solids are common)y divided into re- 
<gular and irregular. The regular folids 
are thole terminated by regular and equal 
planes, and are only five in number, 
Wiz. the tetrahedron, which confilis of 
four equal triangles; the cube, or hexa- 
hedror, of lx equal Íquares ; the oéta- 
hedron, of eight equal trianeles 3 the do- 
decahiedron, af twelve; añd the ico Ghe- 
dron, of twenty equal triangles. See the 
articles TETRAHEDRON, Curr, To. 
The irregular folids are almolt infnite, 
compreheoding all fucb as do not'come 
under the definiticn of regular folids3 as 
the (phere, cylinder, cone; parallelogram, 
-pulm, parallejopiped, Ec, See the ar- 
ticles SPHERE, CYLINDER, Ue, 

¡SOLID of leaf reflance, Sir laac: Me 
ton, in his Principia, ihews, that If there 
he a. curve figure, as DNEG (plate 
COLVI. fig. 1.) offucha nature, astra 


from any point, as N, teken iniés cre 


-cumference, a perpendicular NM be:let 
tall en, e anio Ab; and i£ a a 


3 


4 
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given poimt, as G, there be drawn the 
sight line GR, parallel to a taogent to 
the curve in the point N, cutting the 
axis produced in R, and the proportion 
then be, as NM:GR::GR3:4BGx 
GR; the folid generated by the revolu- 
tion of this curve about its axis AB, 
when moved (wiftly in a rare and elaffic 
+ medium, will meet witb leís reliítance 
y from, the medium, than any other cir- 


cular folid whatever, of the lame length 
and breadíh. 


SOLID ANGLE, is tbat formed by three or 


"more planes meeting in:al point, ¡like the 
point of a'diamond well cut. 

SOLID BASTION. See BAsTION. 

SOLID NUMBERS, are thole. which arile 
from the multiplication of a plane num- 

ber, by any other whatíoever 3 as 18 18 

a folid number made of 6 (which is plane) 

multiplied by 3; or of 9 multiplied by z, 
SOLID: PROBLEM, in -mathematics, 15 0n€ 

wbich cannor be geometrically folved 

unlefs by the interfeétion of a circle and 

a comic feétion; or, by the interfeétion 

of two other conic jes ions, belides the 

circle, 

As to defcribe an ¡fofceles triangle on 

a given right line, whofé angle at the 

bale Mall be triple to that ar the vertex, 

“Phis will heJp.to inferibe a regular hep- 

tagon'ina given circle; and may be re= 

folved by the interleótion of a parabola, 
and a cirele, 

This problem alío helos to infcribe a no- 

nagon ina circle; and may be folved by 

the interfedtion of a parabola, and an hy- 
perbola between its alymptotes, viR. 

To defcribe an ifofceles triangle, whole 

angle at the bafe (hall be quadruple of 

that at the vertex.. 

And fuch a problem as this hath four 
_Jolutions, and no more; becauíe two 
¿ Cconic feétions can cut one another but ln 

four points. 

Line af SOLIDS, on the eGor, See the ar- 
ticle SECTOR, 
SOLIDS, in anatomy), Ec. denote the con- 

.tinent parts of the human body; being a 
-. Congeries of pipes, or veliels, which con- 

tam a líquor. 
“The folid parts of the body, though 

equally compoled of veffels, are different 
with regard to their contiltence; fome 


being hard, and others foft, The hard, 


as the bones and cartláges, give firmnel 
and attitude to the body, end Sullain the 
other parts»: the foft parts, either alone, 
e together with the hard, ferve to ext- 
cute the animal fundilons, 


' 
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"The folids are commonly divided into 
fimilar or fmple; and difhimilar, :com- 
pounded, or organic. . The fimilar parts 
are the fibres, membranes, bones, carti- 
lages, ligaments, muícles, tendons, apo- 
neuroles, glands, arteries, Vems, Nerves, 


the fecretory and excretory canals, and 


“the common integuments. See the ar- 
ticles FIBRE, MEMBRANE, c. 
The diffimilar are fuch as are compoled 
of the former, as the viícera and other 
parts of the body, viz. the head, neck, 
thorax, abdomen, and extremities:; every 
one of which is again fubdivided into 
lelTer portions. See the articles HEAD, 
THORAX, INTESTINES, Ue. 
SOLIDAGO, GOLDEN/ ROD, in botany, a 
genus of the fyngenelia-polygam:a-+1per- 
fiua clafs of plants, the receptacle pt 


which is naked, the down-imple, and the 


radii of each corollula about five 3n num- 
her: add to this, that the [quamz of 
the cup are imbricated and cloled. 
The flowers of the golden-rod are of the 
radiated kind, the diíc of which is cover- 
ed with foícules and, femi:foícules, as 
reprefented in plate CCLVI, fig. 2. 
Golden rod grows wild in beaths and 
woods, producing fpikesof yellow fowers 
in Auguít ; itsleaves, which have a mo- 
derátely altringent and bitter talte, are 
-—elteemed. good in dilorders arifing from 
«debility and laxity of the vifcera. 
SOLIDITY, foliditas,that property of mat- 
ter, or body, by which it excludes all 
other bodies from the place which it(elf 
pofleffes: and as ¡t would be ablurd to 
luppofe, that two bodies could polleís 
one and the fame place at the lame time, 
dt follows, that the foftelt bodies are 
egually Colid with the hardeft. See the 
articles MATTER and IMPENETRA- 
HILITY, Al 
- Among geometricians, the folidity of a 
body denotes the, quantity or fjmce con- 
talined-in it, and is called allo its folrd 
- content, which may be [een under the feye- 
ral articles CUBE, CYLINDER, SPHERE, 
PYRAMID, CONE, UL. 
SOLIDITY, in architeéture, 1s applied both 
to the confiftence of the ground, where- 
on the foundation of a building is laid; 
and toa mallive in mafonry, of extraor- 
—dinary thicknels, without any cavity 
within. 
SOLILOQUY, foliloquiuzs, a realoning. or 
—diícourle which a man holds with bim- 
felf; or, more properly, according to 
—Papias, itis a difcourle by way ofanlwer 


3 ; 


toa queftion, that a man propofes to 

Hhimfel£, Ta e 
¿Soliloquies are become very common 
things on the modern ftage;, yet can no- 
thing be more inartificial, or more un- 
natural, than an aétor's making long 
[peeches to himlelf, to convey his inten- 
tions to the audience, Where fuch dif 
coverles are neceflary «to be made, the 
poet Mhould rather take care to give the 
dramatic perfons fuch confidants as may 
necellarily fhare their inmolft thoughts, 
by which means they will be more natu= 
rally conveyed to the audience: yet 15 
even tbis a Ihift, an accurate poet would 
not be found to have occafion for. The 
ule and abufe of foliloquies is well deli- 
.vered by the duke of Buckingham, in the 

following lines: : 
Soliloquies had need be very few, 

. Extremely fort, and fpoke in pañion too. 
Our lovers talking to themfelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their confidant : 

. Nar is the matter mended yet, ¡f thus 
¿They truft a friend, only to tell it us, 
SOLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
. ¡Circle of Weltphalia and dutchy of Berg, 
fifteen miles fouth-ealt of Dufleldorp. 
SOLIS via, See the article Via, 
SOLITARY, folitarius, fometbing retir- 
ed, orin private, remotefrom the como . 
pany or commejce of others of the fame 
- Ipecies, E A 14 
SOLITARIES, a denomination: of nuns 
Of St, Peter of Alcantara, inltituted in 
1776, the delign of which is to imitate 
the leyere penitent life of tiat faint: 
thus they are to keep a continual filence, 
never to open their moutbs to any bady 
but themfelves; employ their time who!- 
ly in fpiritual exercifes, and leave the 
temporal concerns to a number of maids, 
who have a particular fuperior in a fepa- 
rate part of the monaltery : they always 
go bare-footed, without fandals; gird 
themlelves with a thick cord, and wear 
no linen. A 
SOLITAURILIA, See the article Suo- 
VETAURILITA. 
SOLMIS, the capital of the county of Solms, 
in the landgraviate of Hefe-Calfel, ia 
Germany, thirty-five xxiles north of 
Frankfort. : 
SOLO, in mufc, a term ufed in pieces con- 
fíting of leveral parts, to mark thofe that 
are to perform alone: 11 is fometimes de- 
noted by S. | | 
When two or three parts play, or (ing, 
leparáte)y from ihe grend chorus, they. 
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are called a dio foli, a tre foli, Ec. 


SOLOMON'"s ISLAND, a clufter of iflands 


in the Pacific ocean, fituated between 
Q , la! . m i 

330% and 140” welt longit. and between 

7 and 12 foutb latitude. + SAA 


SOLOMON?S SEAL, in botany. See the ar- 


ticle POLYGONATUM. 


'SOLOTHURN, or SOLEURE,'one of the 


cantons of Switzerland, lying between 
thol*of Bañl and Bern, the former on the 
north, and the latter on the [outh. 

The city of Solothurn, capital of the faid 
canton, 1s fituated in ealt long. 72 15, 
and north lat. 47% 18%. 4 


SOLSTICE, in altronomy, that time when 


the lun is in one of the folftitial points ; 
thatis, when he is at his greatelt diífance 
from the equator, thus called, becaufe 


he then appears to Rand ill, and not to 


change his diítance from the equator for 
fome time; an appearance owing to the 
obliquiry of our Iphere, and which thofe 
living under the equator are ftrangers to. 
“The folítices are two in each year, the 
=eltival or fuimmer-folítice: and the hyem- 


al or winter: folítice: the fummer-Folítice 


is when the fun feems to deferibe the tro- 


- pic of cancer, which ison June 22, when 


he makes the longeft day: the winter- 
folítice is when the fun enters the firlt de- 
eree, or feems to defcribe the tropic of 
capricorn, which 15 on December 22, 
when be makes the hortelt day. See the 


article TROPICS., 


This is to be underítood as in our nor- 


thiern'hemifphere; for in the fouthern, 


the fun's entrance into capricorn makes 
the fummer-fo]ítice, and that into can- 
cer the winter-folítice. See GLOBE. 
The two pomts of the ecliptic, wherein 
the fun's greateft aícent above the equa- 
“tor, and his defcent below it, are termi- 
mated, are called the folftitial points; 
and a circle, fuppofed to país thro* the 
oles of the world, and thefe points, Is 


called the folítitial colure, See the article 


COLURES. z 

The fommer-folftitial point is in the be- 
sinning of the firft degree of cancer, and 
33 called ¡he eeftival or fummer-point; and 
the winter-folltitial point is in the begin- 
ning of the firlt degree of capricorn, and 
is called the winter-point. Thele two 


¿points are diametrically oppobte to each 


other. 


SOLVENT, the fame with diffolyent, See 


the article DissOLVENT. 


SOLUTION, in chemiítry, denotes an 10- 
timate mixture of folid bodies with fuids, 


lo as feemingly to form one homogene 
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liquor: the diflolving fuid is termed 
the diffolvent or menítruum. , See the ar- 
ticles DIssOLVENT and MENSTRUUM, 
The principles of folution haye been 
already explained under the article Men - 
STRUUM. | 

As to the manner of affectine Tolutions, 
it varles according to the different folvents 


ufed for that purpofe, and is reduced to 


the following heads by Boerhaaye: 1. 
Solution is performed by water, by dilut- 
ing, infufing, boiline, diftilling, mixing, 
fermenting, putrefying, 'and feparating, 
2. With oil, by difuting, infuling, boil- 
ing, diftilling, mixing, feparating; but 
not by fermenting, or by putrefying. 3. 
With fire, by calcining, roafting, buru- 
ing, melting, fubliming, mixing, fepa- 
rating, and promoting feveral other o;e- 
rations. 4. With the afliftance of air, - 
by fermenting, putrefying, agitating, 
exciting, and adding other parts capable 
of diffolving, 5. With fermented fpi-. 
rits, by diluting, infufing, boiling, dil- 
tilling, mixing, and making ojls thin- 
ner. 6. With alkaline falts, by calcin- 
ing, torrefying, burning, melting, mix- 
ing, and feparating, according to the 
various force of a dry fire.employed. 7. 
By volatile alkaline falts, by fobliminz 
in the dry way; and by diluting, dil- 


tilling, and digeftine in the moift way. 


8. With fixed alkaline falts, aMhíted and 
moved by water and fire, 'by diselting, 
boiling, diluting, feparating, and mix- 
mos” g- With fixed acid falts, as thole 
of alum, fulphur, and vitriol; “either fe- 
parately ina liquid form, or in their 
calxes, by diluting, boiling, diftilling, 
digefting: orina dry form, by calcin- 
ing, roalting, burning, and diftilling. 


- 10. With volatile acid falts, by diluting, 


disefting, diftilling and infinuating, 11. 
With compound falts and foaps, by cal- 
cining, fubliming, diftilling, and digelt- 


ing, either in a dry or a liquid furm. 


12. With metals, by fufion and amal- 
eamation, See the articles DILUTING, 
DisTILLING, He. 

In pharmacy, however, the principal 
menítrua are water, vinous fpirits, als, 
and acid and alkaline liquors. | 
Water 1s the diffolvent of all falts, vege- 
table gums, and of animal jellies : of the 
firft it difíolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of falt more * 
than another; and being thus [áturated, 


leaves any additional quantity of the 
- fame falt untouched : but it 1s never (a- 


turated «with the two latter, uniting rea- 
| dily 


SOL 
dily with any proportions of them, and 
forming, with different quantities, li- 
quors o! different confiflencies. When af- 
—Sfilted by trituration, it likewile diffolves 
the vegetable gummy refins, as ammoni- 
acum and myrrh3 the folutions of which 
though imperfeét, or not traníparent; but 
turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe- 


leís applicable to valuable purpofes ia 


medicine. 0, | si 
Restified [pirit of wine diflolves the effen- 
tial oils and refins of vegetables, the pure 
diftilled oils of animals, and foaps; 
- thougbit does not aét upon the exprefled 
viland fixed alkaline falt of which foap 
is made: it alío, by tlte afiftance of 
heat, diflolves volatile alkaline falts, but 
more efpecially the neutral ones, as the 
fal diureticus, Ec, k 
Oils diífolve vegetable refins and balfams, 
wax; animal fats, mineral bitumens, 
fulphur, and certain metallic fubliances, 
particularly lead: however, the exprell- 
ed oils are more powerful menftrua for 
molt of thele bodies, than the oils ob- 
tained by diftillation;- becaule the former 
are more capable of fuftajning;, without 
injury, a ftrong degree of heat, which, 
in molt cales, is neceffary to enable them 
 toaét. Acids diflolve alkaline falts and 
earths, and metallic fubltances : however, 
the different acids difter greatly 1n their 
action upon theíe lalt, The vegetable 
acids difíolve a confiderable quantity of 
Zinc, iron, copper, and tin; and extraét 
lo much from the, metallic part of anti- 
mony as to become powerfully emetic: 
they likewife diffolve lead, 1£ previoully 
calcined 3 but more copioully, if cor- 
roded by their fteam. The marine acid 
 diffolves zinc, iron, and copper; and 
though 3t. fcarce aéts upon any other 
metallic fubítance, in the common way, 
may neverthelefs be artfully combined 
with. them all, except gold: fuch 15 the 
corrolive lublimate of the Shops. The 
nitrous acid Is the common menfiruygm 
of all metallic fubítances, except gold 
and the antimonial femi-metal, which 
are foluble only in a mixture of the ni- 
trous and marine acids, called aqua re- 
gia. The vitriolic acid eafily diffolves 
zinc, iron, and coppers and may be 
made to corrode, or imperfedly diffolve, 
molt of the other metals. See AciD. 
-Alkalime lixivia diTolyes oils, reis, and 
lulphur; ¿but their power is greatly pro- 
moted by the addition of quick-lime, as 


1s:evident,in the making of fosp'and the 


common caultics... Thus alifted, they 
seduce the 1icíh, bones, and, other Lolid 
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parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter: 
Solutions made in water and in (pirit of 
wine, polfeís the virtues of the bodies dil- 
folved; whereas olls generally blunt its 
activity, and acids and alkalies alter na- 
tural qualities. Hence watery and fpiri= 
tuous liquors are the ouly proper men- 
ftrua of the native virtues of yegetable 
and animal matters. | 


Molt of the foregoing folutions are eahilg 


effeóted by pousiing the menftruum on 
the body to be difílolved, and fulfering 
them to ltand together, for fome time, 
expofed toa fuitable warmth: a ftrong 
heat is generally neceilary. to enable oils 
and alkaline liquors to perform tbeic 
office, The aétion of acids is ufually 
accompavnied with. heat, . effervelcence, 
and a copious difcharge of fumes. And 


as the fumes, which arife during the 


diffulution of fome metals in the vitriolic 
acid, prove inflammable, the operator 
ought to be careful, Jett, by the impru- 
dent approach of a candle, the exhaling 


vapour be [et on fire... 


Solution is much facilitated, by powder- 
ing fuch tenacious bodies as are friable5 
and Ílicing, or rafping, into fmall parts 
fuch whofe texture does not admit of 
being powdered : this, in fome cales, is 
of fuch importance, that the operation 
proves extremely tedious, if it be ne- 
gleéted. In folutions of metals, earths, 
or lalts, with acid Ípirits, care hould be 
taken not to mix them too haltily, 
otherwile the ebullition will cauíe the 
mixed liquor to overflow the veflels; 
and, in fome cafes, the unmanagcable 
heat, together with the noxious fumes, 
will give the operator great embarral- 
mént, 

But belides the folutions made by adding 
fluid menítruums to the bodies to be dif- 
folved, there is another kind, called delia 
quiation, or folution per deliquium, in 
which the moifture of the air is the men- 
ftruum. It is performed by expolins the 
matter to be diffolved to the air, in cel- 
lars, orother damp places; for fixed al- 
kaline and neutral falts, and fome metal- 
lic falts, being thus expofed, attraét ¡tg 
humidity, and at Jength become liquid, 
Some fubltances, not diffoluble by the 


-— application of water'in its groffer Form, 


as the.butter of antimony, are eaflyli- 
quified by this flow. aétion of the aerial 
molfture. See ÁNTIMONYA Dos 


SOLUTION, in algebra and geometry, is : 


the anfweringza quettion,- or thérelolving 
See the articles. 


SOL - 


SON. 


SOLUTION of continaity, 1n furgery, is the 
feparation of the natural cohebon of the 
folid parts of the budy, by a wound, 
See CONTINUITY and WOUND. 

SOLUTIVE, an appellation given to lax- 
ative and loolening medicines, See the 
article LAXATIVE MEDICINES.: 
Solutive tartar is a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling eight ounces of cream of 
tartar with four ounces of fixed falt of 
tartar. See the article TARTAR, — 

hONE ERSETSHIRE, a county of Enp- 
Jand, fituated on the Briltol-channel, and 
hounded by Wiltíhire, on the eaft; by 
Dorletíhire, on the [outh; and by Devon- 
fhire, on the well: 1t 1s famous for the 
cloth manufacture, 

SOMERTON, a market-town of Somer- 
fe: hire, twelve miles fouth of Wales. 
SOMME, a river of France, which run- 

ing from ealt to welt through Picardy, 

by Amiens and Abteville, falls into the 

-Britih-cbannel near St. Vallery. 
SOMMIERS, a town of Languedoc, In 


France, fourteen- miles north-ealt of 
-—Montpelier. 
SOMNAMBUETI, in medicine, Adoos 


who walk in their fleep, otherwife called 
noctambuli, See NocTAMBULT. 
SOMNIFEROUS, or SOPORIFEROUS. 
See the article SOPORIFIC, 
SOMNOLENTUM coma, in medicine. 
See the article Coma. 
SON, filiws, an appellation given to a male 
ehild, conbdéred ín the relation he bears 
to his parents, 
A baltard 15 termed an. ¡Negitimate, * or 
natural fon. See BASTARD. 
SONATA, in muñe, a piece, or compo- 
fition, intended to be performed by in- 
firuments only ; in which fenfe it ftands 
oppoled to cantata, or a piete deligned 
for the voice. See CANTATA, 
- There are fonatas from one to elght 


parts, but ufually they are performed by ' 


- a fingle violin, or with two violins and a 
“thorough báís for the harpfichord, 'and 
> frequently a more figured bals for the 

- bals-v10l. 

- Sonatas, | though extremely numerous, 
are reduced by the Italians 10 two kinds : 
1. Thof2 proper for church-muñe, which 

vfually begin with. a grave and (olemn 
motion, and afterwards (Mrike into a brifk- 

-+er and gayer manner: thele are what 

¡they more peculiarly call fonatas. "2. 
Thofe for. the PE being little: pleces 
¡Tor danemgbu. 

SONCHUS; the.sow- THISTL Ey 1 bota 

conv, a genus of thelyngeneba-=polygamia- 
sequalis clals of plants, the compound -: 
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flower of which is imbricated and uni. 
form; and the leller corollules of which 
1t is compoled, monopetalous, linear, 
and quinquedentated: the ftamina are 
five very fhort capillary filaments ; thera 
is no: pericarpium but the cub, which 
cloles for that purpofe, and within it are 
the feeds, lomewbat oblong, winged 
with down, and alhixed to the thala. 
mus, or receptacle. See plate CCLVI.. 
fig. 3- 
Sonchus is accounted cooling and atte- 
nuant, and accordingly prelcribed in the 
ftranguries, as alío im inflammations of 
all kinds, to be applied externally in the 
form of a cataplafm. 

SONCINO, a town of the dutchy of Milan, 
in Italy, thirty-three miles esft of the 
city of Milan. 

SONDRIO, a town of the Grifons, being 
the capital of the Valteline: ealt long, 
92 50, north lat. 46% 15, 

SONG, in poetry, a little “compolition, 
conlifting of eafy and natural venfes, (et 
to a tune in order to. be lung. 

The fong much relembles the madrigal, 
and ftill more the ode, which is nothing 
buta fong according to the antient rules. 
See the articles. MADRIGAL and ODE. 
The fubjeét of a long is ufually love or 
wine; whence M, le Brun defines a mo- 
dern long to be either a left and amo- 
rous, or a lively and bacchic thought, 
expréfled ina few words, But, be the 
fubjeét of the long what itwill, the verles 
are to be: ealy, fowing, a natural, 

-cand muft contain a certain harmony 
which neither fhocks the reafon or the 
ear, and which unites poetry and mufc 
agrecably together, 

SONG, in mulic, is applied in general toa 
fingle piece of mufic, whether contrived 
for the voice or an inftrument. See the 
article COMPOSITION. 

Along, lays Mr, Malcolm, may be 
compared to an oration : for as, in this 
latter, there is a fubjeét, miz. fome per- 
fon or thing the dilcourfe is referred to, 
and which is“always' to be keptin view 
through the whole ; fo, in every regular 
vañd:melodious' fong,' there' 15 one note 
which regulates the: relt; wherein the 

«Long beginsy and atlaft nda «And which 

218, as 1t were, the principal matter, or 

— mufical fubjeét, to be regarded in the 
whole coutle of the fong;: and this princi- 

pal or fundamental note ¡s'ca)ledithe key 
of the fong;: See the article KEY, 

SONNA:, ahobk'of mahometan traditions, 
wherein all the orthodox mufulmen are 
- required to believe, ” See SONNITES.> 

SON- 


SO P. 


SONNET, in poetry, a compobtion con- 
tained-io fourteen verles, víz. two ltan- 
zas, or meafures, offour verles each, and 
' two of three; the eight firít verfes being 
all in three rhimes. 
The fonnet is of italian origin, and 
Petrarch is allowed to be its father. It 
15 held the molt difcult and artful of all 
compolitions, as requiring the utmolt 
accuracy and exaétneís, It Mhould end 


with (ome pretty and ingenious thought,' 


and its-clofe Mhould be particularly beau- 
tiful, otherwife the fonnet is naught, . 
SONNITES, among the mahometans, an 
appellation given to the orthodox mul- 
fulmen, or true believers; ih oppofition 
to the feveral beretical feéts, particularly 
the fchiites, or followers of Alí. 
The fonnites are (o called from their be- 
lieving in the fonna, or book bf maho- 
metan traditions; which the fchiites re- 
jet as apocryphal. The Turks af- 
fume the name of fonnites in oppolition 
to the Perlians, who are Íchiites, 
SOOP, or Sour, See the article Soup. 
»SOOT, fuligo, a volatile matter, arifing 
from wood, and other fuel, along with 
the Ímoke; or rather, ¡tis the [moke it- 


felf, fixed and gathered on the fides of - 


the chimney, | 
Wood-foot is of a fhining black colour, 
a dilagreeable fmell, and an acrid, bitter 
and nauleous talte; its chief ufe, for me- 
'dicinal purpoles, being in hyfterical 
cales, In which it 1s fometimes exhibited 
in conjunétion with the fetid gums, 
The volatile falt and Spirit of foot are, 
when fufhiciently purified, not different 
in quality from thofe of animal fub- 
ftances ; though fome prefer them in 
nervous complaints, and particularly in 
epileptic cales, The tinéture of foot ¡is 
made' thus: fake of wood-foot, two 
ounces; ofaía fotida, one ounce; and 
proof-fpirit, two pints : digeft and ftrain. 
Itis good mot only in hylterical cafes, 
but alío in epilepfies, and other nervous 
diforders. 


Soot makes an excellent manure for cold + 
lands that have been over=run with molís3 


but the foot of fea-coals is better for this 
purpofe than that of wood. The dyers 
allo make confiderable ufe of foot, fora 
dun=colour, | 
SOPE, or Soar. See the article Soap, 
SOPHI, or Sort, a title given to the em- 
- ptror of Perfia; importing as much as 
- wile, [age, or pbilofopher.. There is no 
prince in the world whofe authority is 
YoL. 1V, | 
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. next to be mentioned. 


Ss o-P 
more ablolute than that of the fophi o£ 
Perha, | 


SOPHIA is allo.a city of Turky, in Eu= 
rope, in the province of Bulgaria : eaft 


Jong. 249, north lat, 42? 30", 


SOPHISM, cogisp4as inlogic, Ec. an ar= 


gument which carries much of the ap- 
pearance of truth, and yet leads into er- 
ror. There 1s fome need of a particular 
de(cription of thele fallacious arguments, 
that we may with more eaíe and readi- 
nels deteét and folve them: : 
1. The firit fort of fophilm-¡s called 
¡gnoratio elenchiz or a miftake of.the 
queltien. 2, The next fophiím is called 
petitio principi, ora fuppobtion of what 
is not granted. 3. That fort of fallacy 
which is called a circle, is yery near a-kin 
to the petitio principi. 4. The next 
fort of fophifm is called non cauía pro. 
cauía, or the affignation of a falfe caufe. 
5. The nextis called fallacia accidentis, * 
ora fophilm, wherein we pronounce 
concerning the nature and eflential pro- 
perties of any lubjeét, according to fome- 
thing which is merely accidental to it. 
6. The next fophiím borders upon the 
former; and that 18.when we argue 
from that which is true, abfolutely, fim- 
ply, and abítraóted from all circum- 
ltances + this is called, in the fchools, a 
fophiím a diéto fecunduin quid ad diélum 
Jimpliciter. This fort of fophilin has alfo 
lts reverle; as, when weargue from that 
which is true, fimply and ablolutely, to 
prove the fame thing truein all particular 
circumitances whatloever. 7. The*fo-= 
phifms of compofition and divifion come 
The fophiím of 
compobtion 15, when we inferany thing 
concerning ideas in a compound fenfe, * 
which 15 only true in a divided (enfe, 
The fophifm of divifion is, when we in- 
fer the fame thing concerning ideas in 
a divided fenfe, which is only- true in a 
compounded one, “This fort of lophbifm 
is committed when the word. allis taken 
in-a colleótive and diltributive fenfe, 
without a due diftinétion. — JTtis the fame 
fallacy, when the univería) word all, or 


0, refers to Ípecies in one propolition, 


and to the individuals in another. 8. 
The lalt fort of fophifms aries from our 
abule of the ambiguity of words, which - 
is. the largelt and «molt extenfiye kind of 
fallacy 3 and, indeed, leveral of the for> 
mer. fallacies might be: reduced to. this 
head. When the words or phrales are 
platnly equivocal, they are called .fo- 
1y K —phiímas 


a 
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phiíims of equivocation. This fophiím, 
as well as the foregoing, and all of the 
like nature, are folved by Mewing the 
different fenfes of the words, terms, or 
phrafes. | 
But, where fuch grofs equivocations and 
ambiguities appear in arguments, there 
15 little danger in impoline on ourlelves 
or others; the greátelt danger, and what 
we are perpetually expoled to, 1n realon- 
ing, is, where the two [enfes or fignif- 
cations of one term are near a-kin, and 
not plainly. diltinguifhed; and yet are 
fufficiently different in their fenfe to lead 


us Into great miltakes, 1f we are mot - 


avatehfal. And, indeed, the ercatelt 
part of controverfes, in the facred or 
civil life, arife from the different fenfes 
that are put upon words, and the differ- 
ent ideas conveyed by then. | 

There is, after all thefe, another fort of 
fophifim, which Is wont to be called an 
imperfect enumeration or a falfe induc- 


tion, when, from a few experiments or. 


oblervations, men infer general theorems 
and univeríal propolitipns, 

BOPHIST, a perlon who ufes fophiíms, 
with a view to deceive thole he would 
perfuade or convince. ¡Ste the preced- 
me article. 


SOPHISTICATION, 


the adulteratinge 


any thing with what Is not good or ge- 


nuinez a praétice too common in the 
making up medicines for fale; as alto 
among vintoers, diftillers, and others, 
“who are accúfed of fophifticating there 
wines, fpirits, oils, He, by mixing with 
them cheaper:and coarler materials; and, 
in many cales, O sinegos fo 
¿artíuliy as to deceive the belt judges. See 
the articles WINE, SPIRIT, OIL, Uc. 
likewile HYDROMETER and HYDRO- 
STATICAL BALANCE, | 
SOPHORA, in botany, 2 genus of plants 
FP belongine to the decandria monogynta 
clafs, with a papilionaceous flower: 188 
sio fraitis a very long and fender unilocular 


pod). contaning a great many roundifh. 


<Jeeds. ¡Itagrees in every thing with the 
o diadelphia and papilionaceous: > plants, 
except thatiis-ftamina is diltinét and le- 
e paratesias | 
SOPORTFIC; or SOPORIFEROUS, ME- 
DICINES, are thofe capable of procuring' 
fleep, as opiates, e. See OPIATES, Tc, 
SOPOROUS, SLEEPY or Drowsy DIs- 
DD EasEs, arethecomá, lethargy, and ca- 
rus¿ to which fome add the apoplexy. 
-«< 5e Coma, LETHARGY, Te,» 


6 
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SOR, 
SOPRON, a city of lower Hungary, thirty 
miles fouth of Vienna. ba 
SORA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
- fifty miles north of the city of Naples. 
SORAW, a'town of Upper Saxony, near 

the confines of Silelia : ealtlong. 159 20”, 
north lat. 519 387. Ei 
SORBON, 'or SORBONNE, the houíe or 
college of the faculty of theology, in the 
univerfity of Paris; fomerimes alfo ufed 
for the taculty ¡tfelf, becauíe 1t ufually 
affembles in the houle of the forbon. - 
SORBUS, the SERVICE and: QUICKEN= 
TREE, in botany, a genus of the icolan> 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the flower 
of which confilts of five hollow and 
roundiíh petals; and its fruit 1s a fofr, 
olobofe, and umbilicated berry, contain- 
me three oblong and cartilaginous feeds. 
SORCERY, the crimesof witch-craft, or 
divination by the affiftance of evil (pirits. 
See the article WiTCH-CRAFT. 
SORET, a province of the hither India, ly- 
ing northwards of Guzerat: its chief 
town is Jaganat. | 
SOREX, the SHREW-MOUSE, in zoology. 
See the article SHREW-MOUSE. 
SORITES, in logic, a Ipecies of realon- 
ing, in which a great number of propo- 
fitions are fo linked together, that the 
predicate of the one becomes continually 
the fubjeét of the next following, till at 
Jalt a conclufion is formed by bringing | 
together the fubjeét of the firít propoh- 
tion and the predicate of the laft: fuch 
is the following argument, * God: is om- 
nipotentz an omnipotent being can do 
every thing poffiblez a being that can do 
every thing poflible, can do whatever in. 
volves not a contradiétion; therefore, 
God can do whatever involves not a con- 
tradiétion.* | 
This combination of propolitions may be 
continued to any length we pleafe, with: 
out in the leaft weakening the ground.up* 
on which the conclufion relts; and the reas 
fon 15, becaule the forites may be refolved 
into as many fimple fyllogiims as there. 
' are middle terms in 1t;3 and the con: 
cluñon of the lalt fyllogilim is univer/ally 
found to be the fame with the conclufon 
of the forites. See SYLLOGISM, 
SORRANCE, among farriers, a malady 
incident to horfes; of which there are 
two linds: 1. An evil counted twofold, 
as ejther an evil ftate or compoftion ul 
a horfe's body; which is to be oblerved 
either by the fhape, number, quantitj | 
or fight of (the member ill afteóted of 
aa difeafed. 
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difeafed. '2. It is ufed for the loofening 

, and divifion of an unity, which as it may 
change diverfely, fo 1t has divers names 
accordingly ; for 1f lucha loofening and 
divifion be in a bone, then it 15 called 
a fraéture; if in any flefhy part, a 
wound or ulcer ; : ¡fin the «veins, a rup- 

—turez df 1n the news, a convulfion or 
cramp; and if in the fkin, an excoria- 
tion, 

Sorrance-water is a folution: of roman- 
vitriol and fome other ingredients, in vi- 
negar: itis much elteemed as a remedy 
in many of the difeales pf horfes, but el- 
ecially the forrance; whence the name. 

SORREL, Or COMMON SORREL, acetofa, 

In botany, 'a [pecies of rumex, See the 
article RUMEX. 

The feeds of this plant are elteemed 
altringent and good in diarrhoeas, dy- 
fentertes, and heemorrhages, 

Wood. SORREL, 'oxalis, 0xp5, or oxyoides, 
in botany,, a genus of the decandcia- 
pentagynia clals of plants; the corolla 
of which is divided into five parts, which 
cohere only by their ungues, and are 
ercét, obtufe, and emarginated : the fruit 
isa pentagonal capfule, containing five 

cells, with roundifh feeds. 
The leaves of wood-forrel are of a very 
agreeable acid. tafte, and are recom- 
mended in fevers of all kinds, and the 
Ícurvy: there is a conferve of them kept 
in the [hops, as a refrigerant, 

SORREL*COLOUR, in the manepe, 15 2 


. reddifh colour, generally thought to be - 


a fign ofa good horle, 

SORRENTO, a city and port-town of the 
kingdom of Naples, eighteen miles fouth 
of that city. 

SORTILEGE, /Jortilegium, a Ipecies of di- 
vination, performed by means of [oites 
or lots, | 
The fortes preneftina, famous in anti- 


quity, confifted in putting a number of . 


letters, or even whole words, into an 
urn; and then, after haking hem toge, 
ther, they were thrown on the ground, 
and whatever fentences could be made 
out from them conftituted the aníwer of 
the oracle. 


Another kind of fortes confifted in taking 


fome celebrated poet, as Homer or Vir- 
gil, and opening the book, whatever pre- 
fented itfelfF firít to the eye made the an- 
Íwer; and hence it got the name of fortes 
homeriézs, and fortes virgiliane, Ue. 
The fuperítitioos among the antient 
) enrillians ano a fimilar kind'of di» 
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vination, by opening the Old and New. 
Tefltament; whence it got the name of 
fortes lanétorum. 

SORY, or Rusma, in natural-hiftory, a 
vitialio mineral, formed of metalline, 
fulphureous, and earthen matter; being 
truly an ore of blue vitriol, or of the 
vitriol of copper alone, there notappear- 
Ing.to be a grain of any thing approacho 

- JMg to ¡ron in it, 

Jt is found in looíe malles of different 
izes, and moltly of a blackiíh colour, 
though fometimes reddiíh or bluiíh. It 
is found in many parts of Turky and in 
Germany, where it is wrought for blue 
-vitriol, which may be feparated from. it 


by a very ealy procefs, by powdering the . 


fory, then expofing it to a moilt air for 
three or four days, and lafly boiling ¡tin 
ix times its weight of water: forif this 
-liquor be filtrated and evaporated in the 


* ultal manner to a pellicle, and then fet 


ina cool place to foot, there will be 

"Found cryltals of pure blue vitriol adhera 
Ing to the fides of the velfels. See the 
article VITRIOL. 


SOSPELLO, a town of Piedmont, fifteen 


miles north-eaít of Nice, : 
SOSPIRO, in the italian mufic, denotes 
a paule equal to the time of a crotchet, 


SOTERIA, in antiquity, facrifices offered 


to the gods for delivering a perfon front 

danger as alío poetical pieces compoled 

for the fame purpole. 
SOTOVENTO-ISLANDS are fituated :on 
- the coalt of Terra-Firma; the chief of 


which are Trinidad, Moigaretta, Tor- 


ale alío called the lel- 







tuga, Ec. The; 
fer Antilles HE 
SOU, or SoL, a fre ch coin. See COIN, 
SOVANA, a town of Tufcany, in Italy, 
fituated on the confines of the pope's ter- 
ritories, 25 miles welk of Orvietto. 
SOUBISE, a town of Guienre, in France, 
iituated on the river Charente, feventeen 
miles fouth of Rochelle, 
SOUGH, among miners, denates a Valfage 
dug under ground, to convey off water 
from mines: See théartele MINE. 


SOVERAIGN, Jupremis, Mriéty fpeak- 


ing, fignifies the Supreme ad or God, 
See the article GoD.. 

SOVERAIGN, in matters of povemment; 15 
applied to the fupreme magiftrate, or ma- 
etltrates, ofan independent govetomentor 
ftate; by realon their authority is only 
bounded by the laws of God, of nature, 


and the fundamental laws se the lares 


fuch are Kings, primers, Sc. 
1 K az Sove- 


sorda TAS 
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SOVERAIGN isalío an appellation given to 


the fupreme courts of judicature. See the 
article COURT, 


SOUILEAC, a town of Guienne, in 


France, thirty-two miles north of Ca- 
hos: ealtlong. 1% 12, north lat. 45", 


SOUL, anima, im philolophy, a fpiritual 


fubítance, which animates the bodies of 
living ereatures: 1t is the principle oÉ 
life and aétivity within them. See the 
articles ANIMAL, LIFE, SPIRIT, Uc. 


Various have been the opinions of philo- 


human fou). 


fophers concerning the [ubltance of the 


a fubtle air, compofed of their atoms, or 
primitive corpulcles. The ftoics, on the 
contrary, inaintained it was a flame, or 
portion of heavenly light. And the car- 
telans make thinking the eflence of the 
foul, Others agaim, hold, that man is 
endowed with three kinds of [oul, viz. 
the rational, wbich is purely [piritual, 


and infuled by the immediate inípira=- 


tion of God; the rrational or fenfative, 


which being common to man and brutes, 


1s fuppofed to be formed of the elements; - 


and laítly, the vegetative foul, or prin- 
ciple of growth and nutrition, as the hrft 


-3s of underftanding, and the fecond of 


animal life. 

Lord Bacon obferves, that there are ma- 
ny excellencies:in the human foul above 
tbofe of brutes; and that where lo many 


and fuch great excellencies are found, a 


Specific difference Mhould always be made, 
Hence he highly difapproves of the con- 
fuled and promifcuous manner of philolo- 
phers in treating of the functions of the 
human [oul,-as 1f it differed 1n degree 


rather than kind from the fouls of brutes, 


However, he allows, that the doétrine 


concerning the rational low] of man mult 


— 


be deduced from revelal:on : for as its 


o ! “ . ; Da A e ' 
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fubllance, in its creation, was not formed 


out of tbe mafs of heaven and earth, but 
immediately infpired by God; and as the 
laws of the heavenly bodies, together with 
thofe of our earth, make the fubjeét of 
philolophy, fo no knowledge of tbe fub- 
ftance of the rational fou! can be had from 


-philofophy. But he might.have faid the 


fame of corporeal fubltances, fince, as Mr, 
Locke ¡uktly obferves, we have no idea of 
pne morethan ofthe other. See ESSENCE, 


-Jt is only from the primary, or effential, 


gualities of body, iz. extenfion, folidity, 
Ere. that we form anidea of1t; and why 
may we not frame the complex idea of a 
Joul, or fpirit,. from. the Operations of 
pun nde A SE 


A 


A raood de 


The epicureans thought 1t * 


sou 


which are experiments im ourfelves ? This 
idea of an immaterial fubítance is as clear 
as that we have of a material one: fortho' 
this notion of immaterial fubltances may 
be attended with difficulties, we have no 
more reafon to deny or doubt of its truth, 
than we bave to deny or doubt of the ex- 
iftence'of the body, See EXFSTENCE. 
That the foul is an immaterial fubltance 
appears from hence, thatits primary ope- 
rations of willing and thinking have not 
only no conneétion with the known pro- 
perties of body, but feem plainly inconfift- 
ent with fome of its moft eflential quali- 
ties. For the mind not only difcovers no 
relation between thinking, and the mo= 
tion and arrangement of parts; but it 
likewile perceives that confcioufneís, a 
fimple “act, can nevér proteed from a 


- ,compounded fubltance, capable of being 


divided into many parts. To illuítrate 
this, letus only fuppofle a fyftem of mat- 
ter endowed with thought; then either 
all the parts of which this fyíftem confíts, 
muít think, which would make it notone 
but a multitude of diftinét conícious be- 
ings: or its power of thinking mult arife 


from the connection of the parts one with 


another, their motion and difpofition, Ee, 
which, all taken together, contribute to. 
the produétion of thought. Butitis evi- 
dent that the motion of parts, and the 
manner of combining them, can produce 
nothing but an artful fruéture and vari- 
ous modes of motion. Hence all ma- 
chines, however artíully their parts are 
put together, and however complicated 
their firuéture, though we conceive innu- 
merable different motions, variou(ly com- 
bined, and running one into another with 
an endlefs variety, yet never produce any 
thing but figure and motion. Ifa clock, 
or watch, tells the hour and minute, of 
the day, 1t is only by the motion of the 
different hands, pointing fucceffively at 
the different figures marked on the hour- 
plate for that purpofe. We never” ima- 
gine this to be the effe£t of thought or in- 
telligence, nor conceive 1t poffible, by 
any refinement of ftruéture, fo to improve | 
the compohtion as that it dhall become 
capable of knowledge and confeiou[nels: 
and the realon is plain, that thought be- 
Ing fomething altogether different from 
motion and. figure, without the: lealt 
conncétion between them, 1t can never 
he fuppofed to: refult from them. Sec 
MATTER, MOTION, and FIGURE, 
This then being evident, that intelli- 
ponce cannot arile from ap pnion or. com- 
j a Larra 
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—bination of unintelligent parts3 1f we 
fuppolt 1t to belong to any fyftem of mat- 
- ger, we mult neceflarily attribute 1t to all 
the parts of which that fyftem 15 cómpof- 


ed; whereby, inftead of one, we fhall, as 


was before oblerved, have a multitude of 
diftinét confcious beings. And becauíe 
matter, how far foever we purfue the mi- 
nutenels of ¡ts parts, 1s fill capable ofre- 
peated divifions, even to infinity3 1t is 
plain, that this abíurdity wil) follow us 
¿hrovgh all the fuppofitions that make 
thought inherent in a material fubítance, 
Wherefore, as conícion/fnefs15 incompa- 
tible with'the cohefion of folid feparable 
parts, we are necellarily led to place it in 
fome other fubltance, of diftinét nature 
and properties; and this fubltance we 
call Ípirit, which 1s altogether diftinét 
from body, nay, and commonly placed in 
-oppolition to it; for which realon the 
beings of this clafs are called immaterial ; 
a word that implies nothing of.thelr true 
nature, but merely denotes ¡ts contrariety 
to that of matter. See SPIRIT, 

As to the i¡mmortality of the human foul, 
the arguments to prove it may be re- 
duced to the following heads: 1. The 
nature of the foul itíelf, 1ts defires, fenfe 
of moral good and evil, gradual increale 
in knowledge and perfeétion, Ec, 2, 
The moral attributes of God, 

Under the former of thele heads ft is 


urged, that the fou), being an immate- 


rial intelligent fubítance, as has been al- 
ready proved, does not depend on the 
body for its exiftencez and therefore may, 
nay, and mult, exilt after the diffolution 
of the body, unleís annihilated by the 
fame power which gave it a being at 
firlt; which. is not to be fuppofed, as 
there aré no inftances of annibilation in 
nature. This argument, efpecially ¡£ 
the. infinite capacity of the foul,- its 
ftrong delire after immortality, its ra- 
tional activity and advancement towards 


perteétion, be likewife confidered, will . 


appear perfectly conclulive to men of a 


philofophical turn; becaufe mature, or - 


rather the God of nature, does nothing in 
valn, dE : 
But arguments drawn from the latter 
head, viz. the moral attributes of the 
Deity, are not only better adapted- to 
convince men vnacquainted. with abítradt 
 reafoning, but equally certain and con- 
elubve with the former ; for as thejuítice 


of God can never [uffer the wicked to ' 


efcape unpunifhed, nor the good to re- 


poa always parewapded; therefore, are 


asas Ñ 


SO | 

guments drawn from the manifeft and 
conftant profperity of the wicked, and 
the frequent unhappineís of good men im 
tbis Jife, muft convince every thinking 
perfon, that there is a future fate 
whereín all will be (et right, and God's 
attributes of wiídom, jultice, and good= 
nels fully vindicated. We fhall only 
add, that had the virtuous and confcien= 
tious part of mankind no hopes of a fu- 
ture ftate, they would be of all men moft 
miferable: but as this is ablolutely ¡n= 
confiltent with the moral character of the 
Deity, the certainty 'of fuch a fate is 
clear to a demonltration. 


SOUND, /onus, a fimple perception, or 


idea, communicated to the foul, by 
means of the ear, which is the primary 
organ of hearing. See Ear. 

Sound is cauled by an undulatory, or 
wave-like, motion of the air, arifing 
from the tremulous motion of the parts 
of any fonorous body when ftruck upon; 
for thofe undulations, or pulfes, of the 
air, beating on thé tympanum or drum of 
the ear, convey by the auditory nerves the 
fenfation of found to the mind. See the 
article HEARING.* 
For that found has a neceffary dependence 
on the air, is proved by the experiment of 
the bell in an exhaulted receiverz and the 
parts of a fonorous body being put into 
motion by percullion, excite concentric 
vibrations in the air all around the faid 
body; fo that let a perfon be any how, 
or any where, fituated within the verge 
of thofe motions, and he will: equally 
hear the found, at"equal diflances from 
the body whence it comes. See plate 
CCLVIL fig. 1. n2 1. where DD re- 
prelents a drum, and D 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 


Ec, the circular pulíes of the air, made 


by, and conveying the found of, the 
beats to our ears, For the particles of - 
alr contiguous to the fonorous body, 
being compelled by the firlt impulle to. 
move forwards, propel thole next to 
them, and'the/e, others again, and lo on, 
to a confiderable diflance, according to 
the intenfity of the perculfive force. But 
when the particles of the fonorous body 


make the fecond part of the vibration, 


by returning back again, the particleg. 
of air alío, by their repulíive power, 
repel each other towards their proper -. 
places, and thus again expand them - 
felves. Now fince motion, once gene- 
rated in elaltic bodies, continues loma 
time before it can be deltroyed by the re- 
fiffance and counter-aétion of contiguos: 


a 
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bodies, 1 follows, that the particles of the 
fonorous body, and confequently thole of 
the adjacent alr, have for lome time a re- 
ciprocal vibratory motion, by going for- 
wards and backwards through very fmall 
Spaces in indefinitely fmall portions' of 
time; which motion gradually decreales 
tl it be totally deltroyed. To 1llultrate 
his, let AC (16d, n* 2.) be an elaftic 
ítring or cbord, fixed at the points A 
and O; 5 and let ig be drawn aut of its 
Tal polition AC, into another ABC, 
upon which, being let go, it will, by its 


elafticity, not only fly back to ¡ts firft po- 


ftion A €, but into another AEC, near 


as far on the. other ide AC, as ABC + 


was on the firft: after this 1t will return 
again almolt to B, and then return almolt 
to Ej and thele. courles and recourles of 
the tring growing (till leffer and leffer, it 
will at laft fettle in its firíft and natural 
poltion ADC.- 

"When the chord begins its motion at firft 
from B, it ftrikes the particle of air con- 
tiguous to it; and that will, by its ap- 
proach towards the next particle, afteétit, 


by means of its repuliiye power, which 


keeps all the particlés at equal diftances 
from éach other; and fo on, through 
fuch a number of particles as can receive 
the motion while the Ítring moves from 
Bto D. Let, therefore, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, Ec. (ibid. Y” 4) reprelent 
ena (eres Of particles of air, at an 
equal diftance, and the fir particle A 
contiguous to the middle pommt B of fuch 
a ltring, and agitated by It 1n 1ts motion. 
The ftring beginning to move, all the 
particles A, B, C, will begin to move 
Yorwards alfo; “and, fince this motion is 
propagated in time, let E be the remotelt 
particle moved, while the chord 15 move- 
ing from Bto D; during which time the 
chord, having an accelerated motion, 
will cauíe the particles to approach 
each other with an accelerated mo- 
tion likewife; and becau/e thofe ac- 
celerated approaches begin at A, and 
reach to E, in the time the chord ¡s 
- going from B to D, therefore the dif- 
tance AB will be lss in BC, and 
1his lefs than CD, and that lefs than 


DE, aud the diltance E F will begin to 


be Jellenedí when the ring 1s arrived 
at the fite ADC, and the particles 
A,B,C,D, E, F, Ec, will have the 
arrangement reprelented in the fecond 
line. But now the chord, having ac- 


quired tbe fituation ADC, will be no. 


—farther accelerated, but on the contrary 


Bda ] 


—fituation in the third line; 
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retarded, as it will now go on from Dto , 
E; the effeCt of which, upon the particles 


dE air before it will be as follows; the 
will all go on forwards till the chord 


comes to E, and the particle A to its 
but fince the 
force upon A begins to abate, as the ' 
Itring begins to move from D, the elaftic 


Force now between Á and “B will, by 


acting both ways, continue to accelerate 
the motion of B, and retard that of A, 
Thus the diftance BC will (till diminióh, 
till B comes to lie equi-diftant between 
A and C; and C will be accelerated 
till it be equi-diftant between B and D, 
and foon, So that, as the acceleration 


- Js continued forwards, the diltances will 


diminih towards FP; and, by the time 
the chord is arrived at E, the particles 
EE will be at their neareft diftance, 
And, fince the motion of .A 15 continu- 
ally retarded, it will lofe what before it 
had gained in the fame time, and will 


- therefore now be at the lame diftance 


from B, as at firll nearly, So that the 
particle e om A to G will have the fitua. 
tions as reprelented in the third line, 
The chord now returning from E to D, 
gives liberty to the repullive power be- 
tween A and B to feparate them to a 
greater diftance than in their natural 
ftate, and which they at prefent have. 
By tbis means all the other intervals, 
BC,CD, DE, £F, will increafe, and. 
become fiuccelfively greater than the natu- 
ral diftance; but that exceís will be leffer 
in each, till youcometo FG, which will 


_be equal to the natural diftance at prelent 
between A and B, The motion at the 


fame time continuing in all the particles 
from Hto N, they will all move for- 
wards, and the prelent contracted inter- 
val between H and I will fucceed between 
all the relt, tillitarrives atthe particle N, 
when the interval MN will be the lame 
as at prelfent is HI. .And thofe parti- 
cles beyond N to $ will, by the preceding 
ones, be put into the lame refpeétive dif- 
tances, but In an inveríe order, as thole 
have between G and N. And the whole 
feries, now the ftring 1s at D, will have 

the intervals of the particles sefembling 
thole in the fourth line. 

The chord not ftopping at the fituation 
ADC, but going onto ABC, witha 


- retarded motion, the velocity of the con- 


tiguous particle A will alío be retarded, 
and becomes Jels than that of B; upon 


which, the diltance' between them will be 


leflened, and the more fo, as the ltring 


ap 
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approaches to B, Hence all the inter- 
vals, now. dilated beyond their natural 
ftate, will, by degrees, contract; but 
egradually flower, till you come to E, 
where the prefent largelt interval between 
A and B will be found between F and G, 
and that between A/and B will have ac- 
quired its natural extent, when the chord 
is arrived at B, Then, likewife, the 
particles from G to N will acquire the 
fame fituation as thole now have between 


A and G; and from N to S, the fame: 


as now is feen between G and-N3 and 
from S forwards the fame as is now be- 
fore the particle N, the pomt S being 
¿now the middle point of condenfation; 
all which is clearly feen in the fifth line 
of the figure, “Thus the condenfation 


which begins at A, by the firft part of 


the vibration, was propagated to G by 
the fecond, from thence to N by the 


third, and, latily, to S by the fourth : 


part of the whole motion of the ftring, 
in going and returning; and this extent 
of air, thus agitated by the chord in go+ 
ing and returning, is called by Sir Taac 
Newton a wave, or pulíe of air. In 


which wave the particles from A. to N are : 


in a,dilated (tate, and from N to X ina 
contraéted or. condenfed [tate ; which two 
parts of the wave anfwer to the concave 
and convex, or low and high part of a 
watery wave. 

As the chord goes on-to make another 
vibration, 1t will not only continue to 
agitate the air, at prefent in motion, but 
will fpread the pulíation of the air as 
much farther,: and by the fame degrees 
as beforez and the like will happen after 
a very complete vibration of the ftring. 
Thus the air being a fluid body, and the 
impreffion made, on any one part affeót- 
ing all the particles alike, around it, it is 


¿plain thofe pulles will be propagated in. 


every direétion all around in concentric 
aerial ells, or fpherical waves of air. 

That the motion of the .pulfes in an 
elaltic medium 1s analogous to that of 
waves generated in the furface of ftagnant 
water, 1s evident, when we conlider that 
the condenfation cftbe parts of the elaftic 
medium is 1n lteu of the elevation of the 
water; the claític force effects the fame 
in the medium, as gravity does in the 
water, and the denfelt part of the pulíes 
- correfponds to the bigheft part of. the 
waves. Thus, let ABC. (ibid, n? 3.) 
—reprefent the fonorous body; by the 
. tremulous motion of its parts, 16 will 


agitate the air contigupus to eyery point 
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as A, where 1t will be condenfed-to a 
certain Ímall diltance, and moke a pulle 
or wave of air, in the manner as has 
been already Mewn. The firít wave or 
pulíe will, by its elaltic power in expand- 
ing itíelf, produce a fecond, that a third, 
and fo on; till: the imprefled motion be 
diffufed thiough too large a quantity of 
air, to be any longer fenfible, pe 
The quantity of motion, produced by 

each tremor of the fonorous body, being 
communicated fucceffively to large por= 
tions of air, the part thereof, which each 
particle will acquire, will conftantly de- 
creafe. This decrement of the motion 
will be as the increment of the number 
of particles, which is as the fuperficies of 
the fpherical Mell ; and fince all fuperfi- 
cies are as the [quares of their diameters, 


, or femi-diameters, therefore the force in 


the particles of the wave'or fhell at Dis' 
ta that in the particles of the (hell at F, 
as AF ?*to AD?, thatis, the force of 
found decreales as the fquares of the dif 
tances increale, Pes 

It is plain the diftance to which founds 
may be heard, will be proportional to the 
magnitude, «or intenfity, of the ftroke 
made on the tremulous body emitting the 
found; for, the greater that ftroke is, 
the greater will be the agitation of the 
parts of the fonorous body, and, of courfe, 
the greater will be the force with which 
they, will Íftrike the particles of air. Laft-. 
ly, the greater the force is upon the air, 
the more clofely will it be condenfed and 
expanded; hence the greáter will be the 


- ftroke at any given diítance on the drum 


of the ear, and, confequently, the greater 
will be the diftance at which the agita= 
tion of the air will be fenfible, - * 


| The experiments:are numerous by which 


1t has been found, that found is audible 
to the diítance of fifty, fixty, or eighty 
miles: but Dr, Hearn, plhyfician to the. 
king of Sweden, tells us, that at the 
bombardment at Holmia, A. D. 1658, 
the found was heard to the diltance uf 
thirty fwediíh miles, which make 1809 o 
ours. And in the fight between England 
and Holland, A. D. 1672, the noife of 
the guns was heard even in Wales, 
which cannot be lefs than 200 miles, A 
But Íince the atmofphere confilts not of 

pure air, but has an admixture of va- 
pours of a different elalticity and tone; 


. theíe vapours will not participate of the 


motion of pure air, by which found ¡s- 

propagated ; in like manner as an elaltic 

ltring, 1£ Kruck, will not move another 
de Yery 
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very near it, unleís it be under the fame 
degree of tenfion, and of the lame tone. 
Therefore the quantity of air producing 
found mult be diminifhed in proportion 


to the quantitg of vapour, in a given 


Ípacez In which Sir lfaac fuppofes the 
airis to the vapour as 10 to 1. Whence 
“the airand vapour togethós in a given 
fpace is to the pure alr as Ir to 10. 
But the velocity of the pulíes will in- 
o creale in the fubduplicate ratio of the 
* diminifhed quantity of matter, that is, 
mm the fubduplicate ratio of II to 10, 
or in the entire ratio ol 21 to 20, 
(as he has fhewn, Princip. Prop. 48. 
lib, IL.) Therefore, if we fay, as 
20:21: 1088 : 11425 whence the real 
velocity of found (thus inveltigated from 
the nature of elaític air by our great 
author) is at length found to be at the 
rate of 1142 feet per [econd. 


The truth and accuracy of this noble. 


theory have been fufficiently confirmed 
- by experiments, particularly thole made 
by the late Rev. Dr. Derham, of which 
we fhall give fome account by and by; 
but will firft lay before. the reader a 
'y¡ew of the different eltimates made of the 
velocity of found by [everal eminent phi-= 
lofophers, as in the table following. 


. Feet per lecond, 


The honourable Mr, Roberts 1 300 
The honourable Mr. Boyle 1200 
Mr. Walker vue. 
Merfennus 1474 
At Hornchurch, — y 
North Okenden church  18É 
Upminfter-mill, — — 


Little Warley church — 271 


— Rainham church, — 33% 

Alvel-mil,  — — 33 

- Dagenham-mill, —= - 35 

$ Southweal church, — 45 
Eaft Thornden church,  46É 
Barking church, —— - yof 

- Guns at Blackheath 116 


The great exaétneís of meafuring diftan- 
ces by founds appears from the aboye 
table, as well ás the equability of the mo- 
tion 5 butto render this matter ftill more 
certain and indifputable, the Doélor tock 
a journey to Foulneís fands, on the coalt 
of Ellex, which form a Ímooth laf'ge plain 
¿ for miles. On this plain he meafured fx 
miles ina rigbt line, and, caufing a gun 
to be fired at ahe end of each anile, he 
found chat ¿bis former oblervations were 
very jul and true, and that found palfed 
the firft smile in 97 half leconds, two 
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Feet per fecond, 


The academy at Florence 1143 
Royal academy at Paris 1172 
Sir lfaac Newton, Flamítead. 
Halley, and Derbam ys 
As no man ever had a better opportunity, 
Ío none could improve it with greater 


diligence, affiduity, and accuracy, inde., 
termining and fettling the various ph. 


nomena of founds, than the fo ofien 
celebrated philofopher laft “mentioned, 
He proved by experiments made with 


"the ftrokes of a hammer, and the ex. 


plofion of a gun at the fame time, at 
the diítance of a mile, that the velocity 
of founds produced from different bodies 


was the fame, or came 4o his ear in the 


fame time. de 
That the motion of found: was equable 


“and uniform, or that it pafled through 3 


ac proportional to the times, he 
ound'by various experiments made b 
the explofion of guns, at ¿different dif 
tances, as appears by. the following 
table which he has given us, «where the 
firft column Mhews the places at which the 


-guns were fired; the fecond, the number - 


of vibrations of an half-fecond pendulum; 
the third, the diftance of places in miles 
and decimal parts, -as mealored by tyj- 
gonometry; the fourtb, the diltances 


mealured by the velocity of found, ad« - 


mitting it to be at the rate of one mile 
every 9 % half-[econds. | 


0.9875 — 
23004. =— 2,000 
: 2d 

24 > 2,48 

3,0 — 2,97 

3158 — 3,59 
3158 SAT á 
3235 — — 3178 

4,59 -— 4,36 ' 
5199 AS 

Par — 7,62 

12,5 == 12,55 


miles in 18 1, three miles in. 272, and 
fo on to the end of the fix. 

The! Academia del Címento made-ex- 
periments of this lort, from which they 
concluded, that the velocity of founds 
was fo far equable, as not to be accele- 
rated or retarded by confpiring or adverle. 
winds; butin this they Jed themfelves 


and many others into a: very great mil- 


take, which was owing to their firing of | 


guns at too near a dillancez for in great 

diftances the difference 15 fenfible. 
SOUND, in mulic, The principal e 
0l 


+ 
EA eo 





SOU 
of found, whereby 1t becomes fitted to 
produce harmony, and raife agreeable 
fenfations, is that whereby 1t 1s diítin- 

guifhed into acute and grave; the caule 

of which appears to be no oíher than the 
different velocity of the vibrations of the 
founding body. Sce the articles Har- 
 MONY, TUNE, Ec, 

| SQUND, in geography, denotes in general 

| any freight, or inlet, of the fea; pe 
tween' two head: Tabds: Howevér, the 
'name found is given, by way of emi- 
nence, to the ftretght between Sweden 
and Denmark, jotning the german Ocean 
to the Baltic, being about Four miles over, 

SOUND-BOARD, in an organ, isa relervoir 
into which the wind, drawn in by the 
bellows, 18 conduéted by a port-vent, 
and hence difteributed into the pipes placed 
over holes in its upper part: 
enters them by valves, which open by 
preffing upon the llops or keys; after 
drawing the regilter 8, which prevent the 
“ale from entering any of the pipes, ex- 
cept thofe ¡€ is required in. 

SOUNDING, in navigation, is the trying 
the depth of the water, and the quality 
of the bottom, either by an inch:or three- 
quarter rope, with a deep. fea-lead at the 
end of it. The founding line or rope, 
Js marked at two, three and four fa- 
thoms, with a piece of black leather be- 
twixt the oda 5'and, atfive fathoms, 
with a piece of white leather, or cloth, 
The plummet, or lead, is ufually in the 

—formofa nine-pin, and weighs eighteen 
pounds ; and. ¡ts.Jower end is frequently 
ereafed, to know'wHéther the bottom is 
landy, rocky, Ec. Near banks, fhores, 
8c. they found continually. 

SOUP, or Soor, a kind of pottage. made 
of The and broth, or the juice of fiefh, 
or fome other matters, ufually ferved at 

vo the beginning of a meal,, 

Soup is elteemed effential to a french 

5 dinner, fometimes they heighten the 

reíh by the addition of onions, or leeks, 

y orcabbage, Ue, 

SOURCE, Seethe article SPRING. 

SOURIS, in the manege, Js a cartilage 1 111 





the noltrils of a horfe, by means of which - 


he fhorts; 
SOUTH, in cofmography, one of the 
four. val points, See the article 
- COMPASS, 
SOUTHAM, a market-town of War- 
-wickíhire, Gbuated feven miles 10uth ealt 
oF Maciel 


¿OUTEAMPTON, a borough and port- 


the englifh chanael, twelve miles [outh» 
VoL. IV, 
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this wind - 


town of Hampíhire, ftuated on a bay of . 


SO w. 
welt- of Winchelter. 
bers to parliament. 

SOUTHERN-W00D, abrotanum, i in bo- 

-tany, a fpecies of artémiia. See the 
articles AÁABROTANUM and ARTEMISIA, 
Southern-wood is an attenuant, and is 
ferviceable in all obftruétions of the 
viícera, and in deltroyine worms, Itis 
recommended in fuppreffions of urine, a 
dram, of ¡tin powder fór a dofe; anda 
decoétion of-it is in repute with fome as 
a lotion for the recovering hair upon the 
head when fallen off; others recommend 
lts juice as a great cleaner and healer of 
old ulcers, %h 

SOUTHMOULTON, a market-town of 
Devoníhire, firuáted twenty-four miles 
north-welt of EXETER, 

SOUTHPETHERTON, a market-town 
of Somerfetíhire, (ituated Ewenty- two 
miles fouth of Wells, 

SOUTHWARK, a' borough of Surry, 
“and a fuburb to London, witlr which it 
has a communication by a magnificent 
bridge. It is fituated on the fouth fide 
of the Thames, and fends two members 
to parliament. 

SOUTAWELL, a market-town of Not- 
tinghaméíhire, fituated eight miles north- 
eaft of- Nottingham. 

SOUTAWOULD, a port-town of Suffolk, 
fituated on a bay of the german Sta, 
forty-two miles eaft of Bory. 

SOUVIGNY, a town of France, in the - 
province of Lyonois, and territory cÉ 
Bourbonois, Tituated hfty miles fouth-caft 
of Bourges. 

SOW, in z00logy, the female E ihe hog- 
kind: See the article Hoc. 

Sow, in the iron-works, the name of the 
block or lump of metal they work at 
once in the iron- futnace, The fize of 
thefe lows cf iron is very différent, even 
from the fame workmen, and the fame 
furnace. Thele furnaces having fand- 
ftones for their hearihs and fides up to 

the height of a yard, and the relt being 
made of brick, the hearth by the force 
of the fire is continually growing wider, 
fo that 1f it at firít contains as much 
metal as will make a low of 6x or feyen 

hundred weight, 1t will ai lalt contain as 


It fends two mem- : 


much as will make a fow of two thouland 


welght, 
SOWING, im hufbandry, Y'e, See. tle at=. 
ticles SEED, SEMINATION, Ue. 
- One great clan in fowing to advantare, 
Mr, Tull obferves, is to know exadtly 
at what depth the feed may be laid with- 
out danger of burying it. Seed is laid 
to be buried, when 1t is laidat a depth 
37 L below 


s O W 
helow wbat it is able to come up at. 
Different forts of feeds come up at dif- 
ferent depths, fome (ix inches and more-. 


and others will not bear to be buried'£/*) 


more than half an inch. For coming at 
an accurate Knowledge of the depth at 
which every feed will come up belt from 
the fowing, Mr. Tull propofes to make 
gages; for the method of conduéting 
which “we refer the reader to his own 
account of it, in page 58, of his Horle- 
hoeing huíbandry, 

However, 1t1s to be obferved, that it 15 
not proper to fow the feeds of all plants 
at the greatelt depths at which they 
will come up; for it may be lo deep as 
that the wet may rot or chill the firlt 


<yoot, as is the cale with wheat in moi(t 


land. The nature of the land, and the 
manner how it is laid, either flat or in 
ridges, and the feafon of fowing, with 
he rxperience of the huíb:ndman, mulft 
determine the proper depths for different 
forts of leed. 

The quantity of feed is to be different 
alío, according to the manntr of the 
fowing. The proper quantity to be 
drilled on an acre is much lefs than muít 
be fown in the common way, not becaule 
hoeine will not maintain as many plants 
as the other, for on the contrary, 1t will 


maintain many more; but the difference 


is upon many other accounts, as (hat it 


35 impoflible to fow it fo even by hand 


as the drill will do. For let the hand 


Ipread it never lo exactly, which yet is 


difficult enough to do with fome feeds in 


o windy weather, yet the unevennels of 
he ground will alter the fituation of the 


feeds, the greatelt part of them rebound- 
ing into holes, and the lowelt places; or 
elle the harrows, in covering, drawing 
them down thither; lo that thefe low 
places may have ten times too much feed, 
and the high places may have little or 
none ofit; and this inequality leffens in 
effeót the quantity of the feed, becaule 
fifty feeds 10 room of one will not pro- 
duce fo much as one will do, and where 
they are too thick, they cannot be well 
nourifhed, their roots not fpreading to 
near their nsateral extent, for want of 


-——hotimg, to open the earth and give them 


Wav. 

The diftances of the rows is one ex- 
tremely material point in the obtaining 
a good crop; butasa much larger dil- 


tance Is. to be allowed in thele than com- 


mon praétice has been ufed to, it is ver y 


/ de a ' , 
A AE . 
P- de 3 de ra + 
A AS e a 
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difficult to perfuade the farmer to ventura 
a trial at luch diltances as he may haye 
experience from. | 


SOWNE, a term ufed in the exchequer, 


where eltreats that lowne not, are fuch as 

the fheriffF by bis care and diligence can 

not leyy, wherefore they are not regard» 

ed; and the eltreats that lowne, are [uch 
as he may levy.. 

SPA), or SPAw, atown of Germany, in 
the circle of Weltphalta, and bifhopric 
of "Liege, fituated feventeen miles fouth. 
ealt of Liege, famous for. its mineral 

- waters ever fince the time of the Romans, 
of which there are (till great quantities 
fent abroad to all parts of Europe, | 
Spaw waters are the lightelt and moft 
fubtile of all the mineral waters, asis 
proved by feveral experiments, and the 
imall quantity of earth, and the large 
portion of fubtile mineral fpirit they con. | 
tan, befpeak their polleffing the mof 
exalted virtues of all the other minera] 
waters. One very remarkable virtue of 
this water 1s, that it greatly relieves in 
all diforders of the kidneys, ureters and 
bladder, whether occafioned by fone, 
eravel, orulcerations. It poflefles, belide, 
all the virtues of the other mineral waters, 
¿and is of the greatelt fervice in edulco- 
rating fharp, and dividing vifeous, hu. 
mours, and removing all difeales arifing 

_ from theíe caufes, by dilpofimg' them to 
país off by proper emunétuories, See the 
article VMÍINERAL avater. 

Thefe waters drank at the fpring, caufe 
a fort of drunkennefs, which does not laft 
above a quarter ofan hour; when carried 
to any diftant place, though ever lo well 
ftopped down, they will always, after 
fome time, precipitate a [mall quantity of 
a yellow ochreous earth; mixed with 
milk, they do not coagulate it, but 
when mixed with wine, make a great 
ebullition, and throw upa large quantity 
of air-bubbles, with a peculiarly pleafing 
Imell, 

SPACE, /patium, 15 defined by Mr, Locke, 
tobea fimple idea, which we attain both > 
by our fight and touch. The modes 
whereof are diftance, capacity, extenfon, 
duration, Ue, See the articles DISTANCE, 
CAPACITY, Ec, 

Space confidered barely in length, be- 

— tween two bodies, is the lame idea which 
we have of diltance, Ifit be confidered 
in length, breadih, and thicknels, itis 
properly called capacity; when conhdered 
between the extremities of matter MS 

ls 





SPA 
fills the AA nAciE of fpace, with fomething 
folid, tangible, and moveable, it is then 


called extenfion, lo that extenfion 15 an. 
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bodies w:thin 1t, and this is the vulgar 
ule for immoveable fpace. 
Relative fpace in magnitude and figure, 


idea belonging to a body, but pace, 1t isk ¿ ¿18 always the fame with abíolute; butit 


plain, may. be conceived without: it, 
Fach different diltance1s a different mo- 
dification of Ípace, and each idea of any 
different fpace is a fimple mode of this 
dea: fuch are an inch, foot, yard, Ue. 
which are the ideas of certain ftated 
lengths, which men féttle 1n their minds 


for the ufe, and by the cultom of meafur= 


ing. When thele ideas are made fa- 
miliar to mens thoughts, they can repeat 
them as often as they will, without join- 
-ingto them the ¡idea of body, and frame 
to themíelves the ideas of feet, yards, 


or fathoms, beyond the utmolt bounds . 


of all bodies, and by adding thefe (till 
one to another, enlarge their idea of 


Ípace as much as they pleafe. . From this. 


power of repeating any idea of diftance 
without ever coming to an end, we come 
by thg.idea of  immeníity. See the article 
IMMENSITY; 
Another modification of [pace is. taken 
from the relation of the termination of 
. the parts of extenfion, er circumfcribed 
fpace, amonglt tlemíelves; and this is 
what we call figure, This the touch 
% difcovers in lenfible bodies, whole ex- 
—tsemities come within our reach; and the 
eye takes, both from bodies and colours, 
whole boundaries are within ¡ts view; 
where obferving hdw the extremities ter- 
minate, either in ftreight línes, which 
meetat difcernible angles ¿ or in crooked 
ones, wherein no angles can be per- 


-ceived : by confidering thele as they relate. ) 


to one another in all parts of the ex- 
 tremities of any body or fpace, ¡t has 
that idea we call figure, which affords to 
the mind'infinite variety. See FIGURE. 
Another mode belonging to this head ¡s, 
that of place. See the ar ticle PLACE. 
. There 15 another mode of fpace, the 
idea of which we get from the flseting 
and perpetually perifhing parts of fue- 
cellion, which we call duration, See 
the article DURATION. 
Space is ufually divided into abfolute 
and relative. Ablolute pace is that con- 
AA in its own nature, without regard 
to any thing external, which always re- 
mains the fame, and is infpite and im- 
——moveable, 
Relative fpace, is that moveable dimen- 
 Jion, or meafure of the former, which 
gur fenfes define by its politions. to 


a 


18 not necelfary ¡t (hould be lo numerí- 
cally; as if you fuppole a fhip to be, in- 


deed, in abíolute relt, then the places of. 


all things within her will be the (ame, ab- 
- Solutely and relatively, and nothing wi)l 
change ¡is place: but fuppole the Mip 
under fa11 or In motion, and he will con= 
tinually país through new parts of ablo- 
lute fpace ; but all things on board, con- 
fidered relatively im refpect to- the (hip, 
may be, notwithitanding, in the fame 


places, or havé the lame fiuation and 


pofition 1n regard to one another, 
Proper and ablolute motion is defined to 
be the application of a body to different 


parts of ablolute, tbat is, infinite and. 


immoveable fpace. The cartefians, who 
maintain extenfion the ellence of matter, 
alfert, that the [pace any body takes u 
1s the fame thing with the body ¡tf 
and that there is no fuch thing as mere 
-Sfpace void of all matter in the univerfe. 
See CARTESIAN and VACUUM. 

SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of 
any figure, or that which fills the inter= 
val or diltance between the lines that ter- 
minateit. 

SPACE, In mechanics, the line a moveable 
body, confidered as a point, is conceived. 
to defcribe by 1ts motion. 

es an inftrument for diggivg up the 

ground, the handle or fhaft whereof is 

about three feet long; the head is all of 
iron3 the upper part being fat for the 
workman to. fet his foot on, to force it 

Into the gr ound; ¡ the length of the head 

is about a foot or fifteen inches, and the 

breadth fix or eight, 


SPAGIRIC ART, ers JPagitica, a name 


given by authors to that fpecies of che= 
miltry which works on the metals, and 
is employed in the learch of the philolo- 
pher's ftone. 

SPAHTS, horfemen in the ottoman army, 
chiefly raifed in Alña. The great trengih 
of the grand feignior's army confilts im 
the janizaries, who.are the foot, ne the 
Ipabi's, who are the horle, 

SPAIN, including. Portugal, 1s a large 

| peninfula of Europe, .lying between 19? 
weltand 3? ealt longitude, and between 


26% and NS north latitude, being about. 


feven hundred miles in length from ealt 
to welt, and about five hundred in bread+h, 

- from A OrÚN to. (out: 1t is bounded by 
17 La Abe 





A 


nl 
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the bay of Biftay, on the north 3 by the 
Pyrenean mountains, which feparate it 
from France, on the north-eaft; by the 
Mediterranean-fea, on the fouth-eall ; 
and by the Atlantic-ocean, on the welt, 


See the article PORTUGAL. 
The kingdom of Spain, confidered fepa- 


—yately from Portugal, comprehends four- 


teen provinces, each of which may be 


-deen under lts proper name, 


Nero SPAIN. 
SPALATRO, a city and port-town of - 


See the article MExICO. 


Dalmatia, Ítuated on the gulph of Ve- 


nice : ealt. long. 177 45', north latitude - 


43916. 


SPALDING, a market-town of Lincoln-. 


hire, fituated under the meridian of 
London,thirty miles fouth-eaftof Lincoln, 


SPAN, a meafure taken from the fpace be- 


SPANDAW, a town cf Germany, in the : 


tween the thumb's end and the tip of the 


Jittle finger, when both are ftretched,out, 
The fpan is ellimated at three hand's 
breadths, or nine inches. See VMIEASURE, 


circle of Upper Saxony, and marquiíate 
of Brandenburg, fituated on the river 


Havel, eight miles north«welt of Berlin. 
SPANIEL, in zoology, a fpecies uf the 


canis ordog kind. See Canis, 

There are two forts of fpaniels which 
neceflarily ferve for fowling: the firlt of 
thele finds game on land, and the other 


on the water... Such fpaniels as play 
their parts by land, do it either by fwift- 


nels of foot, by Springing the bird, or 
by difcovering to the fowler, by fome [e- 
cret ign, the place where the gamelights ; 
they lerve the hawk and the net, or train. 


pee the article SETTING, 


The water-fpaniel, pardy by natural in- 


 clinationy and part!y by being well train- 


ed, llas recourle to the water for bis 


game and by this means molt of the 


s 


water-fowl are taken. The fize of this 
fpantel is fomewhatlarger than the other, 
but he is generally remarkable for long 
yougb curliog hair, which muít be clip- 
ped at proper times, to renderhim more 
light for (wimming. 


PAR, in natural hiltory, a clafs of fofhils, 


not inflammable nor foluble-in water; 
when-pure, pellucidland colourlefs, and 
emulating the appearance of cryftal, but 


cowantine its diltinguifhing characlers ; 


compoled of plane and equable plates, 
not fHexile nor elaftic; not giving fire 


with fteel; readily calcining in a Ímall. 


fire, and fermenting violently with acids, 
and wbholly foluble inthem. See the ar- 
ticle CRYSTAL. | 

“The Ípars, in general, are found in the 
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filfures of flones, and aboutiÍmines. De 
byfhire affords enough of them to fupply 


the whole world; and the german mines 


aflordyet largerquantities. 
If cryltal be fubjeét to a valt variety of 
appearances, [o as to conftitute different 
orders and genera, fpar is much more/(o, 
¿there being no leís than ten orders of ir, 
1. The pellucid, cryltalliform and per- 
feét [pars, compoled of a column termi. 
nated ateach end'by a pyramid. 2. Thof 
compoled of two pyramids joined bale to 
bale, without any intermediate column, 


3» The cryftalliform columnar fpars, ada 


hering by one end to fome folid body, 
and terminated at the other by a pyra- 
mid... 4. The pyramidal cryftalliform 
Ipars without columns. 5. The (fpars 
of a parallelopiped+form. The fpars 
externally of no regular form, but break. 
Ing into rhomboidal mafles. 7. The 
cruftaceous fpars3 thefe are of a cryftal. 
lino-terrene firuéture, or debafed from 
their native pellucidity by an admixture 
of earth, and formed into plates or crulls 
of a ftriated feure within. 2, The crul 
taceous terrene fpars5 bodies fo highly 
debafed with earth, as to appear merely 
earthy, of an irregular flruéture, and not 
ftriated within: thefe often encrult ff 
fures of ftone and fometimes vegetable 
and other extraneous bodies in Íprings, 
9. The fpars formed into'obleng cylin- 
dric bodies, known by the name of (la- 
- laólitee, or ftony icicles. 10, The: [pars 
formed into fmall round figures, com- 
pofed of various crufts enclofing one ano- 
ther, and generally known by the name 
ftalagmitee;: and adding tothele the (pars, 
infuenced in their figures by metalline 
particles, we llave the whole feries of thele 
bodies, viz. 1. The cubic fpars, owing 


their figure to lead. 2. The pyramidal 


Ipars, with four planes, owing their 
figure to tin. 3. The rhomboidal fpars, 
confiíting of fix planes, owing their figure 


. to:Jron. 
For medicinal ufe, the pureík and mol 


pellucid. fpars fhould be cholen: thele 
perfectly diflolve in acids, and are recom- 


mended in nephritic cales. Some have 


ufed one kind, fome another, as the lapis 
judaicus, the. fparry incrultations of ca- 


verns, petrified oyfter-Mells, and water - 


in which large quantities of (par are (ul: 
tained. After all, the nephritic virtues 
of [par want fufficient proof; fome even 


fufpeét its ule to be more hurtful than | 


beneficial, | 
It were to be wifhed, | 
tempts to alcertain this point, would 


$ 


k 2 | 
that whoever at- 






choole 


SPA 


«choofe for the experiment fome determi- 


“¿mate Kind of fpar in ¡ts natural-form, ra- 
thér than under appeatances, whefeby its 
efficacy may be confounded with that of 
' other bodtes. 

'SPARADRAP, Jparadrapu, in -pliar- 


macy, Se. a fort of cere-cloth, called allo 


tela Gualteri, the form e lESFi is direéted 
as follows. “Take of the diapalma pla:- 
fer, and diachylon with the etims, each 
one pound; 3 ceruís, halfa pound ; root 
of orris finely powdered, an ounce and 
a half. Mix thefe together, and-wbhilt 
shey are in fufion, dip them in foft worn- 
out linen- -1A88, (o that they may be co- 
wered with the plaifter on each fide¿ then 
take them out, (pread t them, and let them 
dry; and fmooth the furfaces with a 
knife or [patula, 
thefe is for 1fues.. 
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ticulars 1£ correfponds with the common 


The pra ule of 


SPA 


[partow. See plate COLVI. fig. 4. where 
dd reprefents the cock, dnd n%2. the hen, 

SPARROW-HAWRKE, In ornithology, the yel- 
low-legged falco with a white undulated 
brealt, and a fafciated brown tail: See the 
SIÓN FALCO and Hawk. 
This bird 15 about the bignels ofa pigeon, 
but confiderably longer bodied, in pro- 
portion to its thicknels ; j its wings, when 
expanded, mealure twice the length of 

the body and tail 5 the tail 15 fhort but 
very (lrong, thick at the bale, very harp 
at the point, and confiderably hoóked : 
the head ¡ 1s fmall, fomewbhat flatted, nd 
of a brownilh co 5 the eyes are as it 
were funk in the head; and their 1 115 Is 
yellow and bright. 

SPARSE LEAVEs, among botanilts, leayes 
which are placed irregularly oyer the 





SPARAGUS, or AsPARAGUS, in botany. 
See the article ASPARAGUS, 
SPARGANÍIUM, COMMON BUR- REED, 


leveral parts of ha plant. 
SPARTEL caPE, a promontory of tha 


im botany, a sebus of the monoecia tri- 
—andría claís of plants, having no corolla; 
the male and female flowers have a 


roundiíh amentum the calgx of the male. 


is formed of two leaves, and that of the 
female of thres'5 the fruit is a dry drupe, 
turbinated with a point, and angulated 
underneath ; the feeds are two 'olleous, 
oblongo-ovated and angulated nuts, 

The root cf this plant is recommended 
by Diofcorides as excellent againit the 

oilon of ferpents, when taken in wine. 

SPARRING, among cock- fighters, 1s the 


highting. a Ae wiih another to breathe 


him, In fparriog they put hotts on their 
Ifurs that they may not hurt one another. 
See the article HoTTS. 

To. fpar the cock in general, fignifes to 
breathedhim, in order to embolden him to 
fight. 

SPARROW, paffer, in ornithology, a [pe- 
cies of the fringilla. See FRINGILLA. 
The common Iparrow is the brown frin- 
gilla, witb a black throat and brown 
temples. It is larger than the linnet, 
and the male is an ereót and handlome 
bird; the head is large, the eyes fmall, 
and the beak fhort; the wings are thort, 
and the tail Mort and forked. 

The reed fparrow, or the fringilla witb a 
black head brown at the fides, and with 
a white ring round: the neck, anda mot- 
tled black and white brealt, is a very 
beautiful and fiogular bird, oFthe fize of 
the common linnet; the head 1s (mall 
and dJepreffed, the beak hort and black, 


and the eyes hazel; and in moltother par- 


coalt of Barbary, at the entrance of the , 


ffraits of Gibraltar, 1 

SPARTIUM, SPANISH: -BROOM, in bo 
tany, a genus'of the diadelphia-decandria 
clals of plants, the corolla whereof is 
papilionaceous, and the' fruit is a long, 
cylindric, obtule pod of two valves: the 
feeds are numerous, globo/e, and kid- 
ney- Maped. See plate CCLVIL. fig, 2. 


—SPARTIUM is alío Tournefort's name for 


the genifta of Linn:eus, as senilta is Lin= 


neus's name for Tournefort's Ipartiuma 


- See the article GENISTA., 


SPARTIVENTO carr, the molt fou- 


thern point or promontory of Italy, fitu= 
ated im ealt long. 16% 30", north lat, 
38% 20”. 


| SPARUS, in ichthyology, the name of a 


genus of fifh of the order of the acan- 
—thopterygii, the characters of which are, 
that the coverings of the gills are fcaly, 
with lips covering the teeth in the fame 
manner as in quadrupeds ; the teeth 
themfelves are either Jike thofe of the 
human head, or like tho/e of a: dog; ; the 


molares are like 1hole of quadrupeds 5. 
the teeth ftand only in the jaws and . 


fauces; the palate amd the tongue are 
Ímooth ; there is only one back- fin; 3 the 
tail is forked, and the eyes covered witla 
a lax [kin. 
SPASMI, aña, or /pafimus, in medicine, 
a On) 
A fpalim, according! to Hofíman, may be 
univer/al or particular, falútary or mór- 


bous. An univerfal fpalm happens ES 


“the whole vafcular genus, chiefiy the 


heart and arterjes, as alío the Abres of 


the 


—-- e lc o 


0 AN 


ternatural conftriétion therein, whereby 


the fyítole and dialtole are increafed, and 


the progrels of the blood accelerated; 
this conftitutes a fever, whereof a fre- 

uent pulíe is the molt certain fgn. 
The other kind of [paíms is particular, 
and affeéts only one part of the body, 
which it conítringes, and intercepts the 
free progreís of the blood, rendering it 
unequal, and fending it in greater plenty 
to the other parts of tbe body. But par- 


| ¡ticularly this fpaltic affeétion affeéls the 


nervous and membranous parts, fuch as 
the ftomach, and the whole volume of 


' the inteltines; whence proceed the hy- 


- fteric and hypochondriac paffions. A 


fpaím is likewife prefentin hesmorrhages, 
congeltions of the blood, and unequal 
flux of the fluid in all anxieties and lup- 


—prefled excretions, See HYPOCHONDRI- 


AC, HY5TERICS, HEMORRHAGE, Ec. 
Tf a violent fpafim. happens to affeét the 


dura mater, an epilepíy or univeríal con- 


wulfion follows ; and convullive motions 


of the membranes and nerves have their 


origin from the medulla fpinalis. A 
fpaím is falutary when it deltroys the 


¡caule of the dileafe, by taking away the 


ftagnation of the humours, correcting 
acid caultics, and promoting the excre- 
tion of the morbid matter; but it is very 


| pernicious when it conítringes the fkin 


and all the excretory vellels, detaining 


the morbous matter therein, and forcing 


¡tupon the vital parts. The caules and 


+ treatment of fpafms in general, have al- 


ready been treated of under the articles 
CONVULSION and CONVULSIVE DIS- 
ORDERS. 

Ina [palm of the lower jaw, when the 


patient can neither open Eis mouth nor : 


eat; as when perlons are wounded, and 
fomething foreign is lodged therein, or 
when the nerves are hurt, or when fharp 


. things, fuch as vitriol, are applied to ftop 


the blood, the cure mult be performed 


according to the diverlity of the caules 
as particularly treated of in furgery 3 but 


when this happens fpontaneoully in in- 
fants, 1t is oblerved that they generally 
die, though the belt nervous and anti- 
ipafmodic medicines be ufed. 
Tn the cynic fpafm, or as it is otlerwile 


called, the fardonian laughter, 1f it pro- 


ceeds from pollons, as It generally does, 
efpecially hemlock or oenanthe, Heilter 


- direéts that they be expelled immediately 


from the body by a vomit; then giving 


generous wines, warm with ginger OY 
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the [yftem, are affeóted, and there is a pre- 


SPA 


pepper, as was the praétice of the 2p. 
tients. If ¡it happens from other caujes 
Je mult be treated: with antifpaímodics 
and' nervous medicines, bolh inwardly 
and outwardly, and chiefly with plafter 
of betony and bayberries prepared with 
oil of amber, and applied to the temples, 
and behind the ears. | 
For that ípecies of the convulfion called 
cramp, fee the article CRamep. 


SPASMODIC, fomething belonging to a 


(palm or convulfion. See the lalt article, 


SPATHA, a word ufed by different authors 


In various fenfes; among botanilts it 
exprefles that fort of cup which confíts 
of a fimple membrane growing from the 
ftalk 5 this kind of cup is of various 
figures, often diphyllous, or divided into 
two parts 3 often limple 5 lometimes more 
divided: it incloles fometimes a fingle 
flower, fometimesfeveral fowers together, 
and thele have often no perianthium; 
the Ipatha is of very different texture and 
confítence in different planis, See plate 
CCLVIII, fig. 1. | 

Some authors, by this word, exprels a 
rib; others, the chirurgical inftrument 
called Ipatula ; others, a fort óf incifion= 
Knife, and by others, 1 1s taken fora 
word, thislaít being,“indeed, its proper 
fignification, and all the reft being only 
metaphorical applications of it to differ. 
ent things, which bear fome refemblance 
to a fword, E 


SPATULA, or SPATHULA, an inftru- 
ment uled by furgeons and apothe- 


caries. This inftrument is made of dif. 
ferent fhapes, according to the various 
ufes of it; that marked n* 1. plate 
CCLVI, fig. 5. is uled to depreís' the 
tongue in order to examine the (tate of 
the tonbls, uvula and fauces, when they 
are afteóted with any diforders : itis allo 
uled to fufpend the tongue when the fre- 
num 1s to be divided, for which purpofe 
1t has a fiffure at its extremity, and fhould 
therefore be made of filver rather than 
any other metal; thofe marked n? 2, and 
3. ibid, are chiefly uled in fpreading 
plafters, ointments, and cataplafms, and 
lometimes with their fulcated extremity 
they are of fervice in railing up fraótured 
bones of the cranium. 


SPAVIN, in the menage, a dileafe in hores, 


being a [welling or Itiffneís ufua]ly in'the 
ham occalioning a lameneís, There are 
two kinds of fpavins, viz. the ox-[pavin, 
which is a callous tumour at the bottom 


of the ham on theinfide, bard asa bone, 
and very painful; while 1t1s yet recent, 


foma 


Ss. E 


ing outof the ftable : the other, which 
js the dry Ípavin, 1s more ealily perceiv- 
ed by the horfe*s raifing.one of his hind 
Jegs with a twitch higher than the other 3 
but fometimes it is found on both legs, 
"This kind, which fome alío call (tring- 
halt, frequently degenerates into the ox- 
fpavin, for which thereis no' remedy but 
to.apply the fire, and even this is not al- 
ways fuccefsful, 
There are two other kinds of fpavin 
which have their feat in the hoof, viz. 
the blood-fpavin, being a foft tumour 
which grows through the horfe's hoof, 


and is ufually full of blood; the other is 


the bone-fpavin, being a crufty fubltance 


growing en the infide of the hoof under- 


- the joint. 

SPAW,, orSPA. SeethearticleSPpa. 

SPAYING, or SPADING, the operation of 
caltratine the females of feveral kinds of 
animals, as fows, bitches, Ue. to pre- 
vent any further conception, and pro- 
mote their fattening.. 
It is performed by cutting them: in the 
mid flank, on the left-fide, with a fharp 
knife or lancet, taking out the uterus 
and cutting it off, and lo ftitching up the 
wound, anointing the part with tar, and 

_ keeping the animal warm for two. or 
three days. Theulual way 1s to make 
the incifion aflope two inches and a half 
long, that the fore-finger may be put in 
towards the back to feel for the ovaries, 


which. are two kernels as big as acorns 


on both fides of the uterus, one of which 
18. drawn to the wound, the Ítring there- 
of cut, and thus both taken out. 
SPEAKER of the houfe of commons, a mem- 
ber of the houle eleéted by a majority of 
the votes thereof, to aét as chalrman or 
prefident in putting queltions, reading 
briefs or bills, keeping order, reprimand- 
me the refractory, adjourning the houle, 
Ec, The firlt thing done by the commons, 
upon the firít meeting of a parliament, 
is tochuíe a fpeaker, who is to be ap- 
proyed of by the king, and who, upon 
his admiffion, begs bis majelty that the 
commons, during their ftting, may have 
free accels to his majelty, freedom of 
Ipeech in their own houfe, and Security 
Icom arrelts. The fpeakeris not allowed 
fo perfuade or difluade in pañing a bill, 
but only to make a fhortand plain narra- 
o vez nor to vote unlels the houle be 
€qually divided. 'See PARLIAMENT. 
The lord chancellor or keeper is ufually 
ipeaker of the houle of lords ; the fpeaker 
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fome only halt with it at the firlt com- 


SPE 


of the convocation is called the prolocus 


tor. See the article PROLOCUTOR, 
SPEAKING, the art or aét of exprefling 
one's thoughts in articulate founds o 
words. 16 
SPEAKING TRUMPET,. See 'TRUMPET. 
SPEAR, in the menage. The feather of 
a horle, called the ftroke of the fpear, 18 
a mark 'in' the neck or near the fhoulders 
of fome barbs and fome turky and fpa- 
nih horfes, reprefenting the blow or cut 
of a fpear in thele places, with fome re- 
femblance of a [car this feather 15 an 
Infallible gn of a good horle, 
SPECIAL, fomething that is particular, 
or has a particular delignation, from the 
Latin /pecies, in oppolition .to genera 
from gémus. See GENERAL, Uc, a 
SPECIAL matter in evidence, 1n law, des 
notes that which 15 alledged fpecially, 
and. does not come into the general 
fue. | 


SPECIALTY, is ufed for a bond, bill, or. 


other deed or inftrument executed under 


the hand and feal of the parties thereto. 


SPECIES, in logic, a relative term, ex= 


preffing an idea which 15 comprized un= 


der fome general one, called a genus, 
See the article GENUS. | 

The idea of a [pecies is formed, by add- 
ing a new idea to the genus : thus if the 
senus be a circumíicribed fpace, and we 
fuppofe this circumfcription to be by lines, 
we fhall obtain the notion of that fpecies 


of figures which are called plain figures 5 


but if we conceive the circumícription to 
be by furfaces, wegetanidea of the fpe- 
cies of folid figures. This fuperadded 
idea is called the fpecific difference, not 
only as it ferves to diftinguiíh the fpecies 
from the genus; but b:cauíe being dif- 
ferent in all the feveral fubdivilions, we 
,thereby alío diftinguióh the fpecies one 
from another: and as this fuperadded 
conception completes the notion of the 
Species, 1t is plain that the genus and 
Specific difference are the proper and con= 


ftituent parts of the fpecies.. 1£ we trace 


the progreífs of the mind (ill fariher, and 


oblerve 1t advancing through the infe- 
rior Species, we fhall find its manner of 


.proceeding to be always the fame; fince 


every lower fpecies 1s formed, by fuper=- 


adding fome new idea to the [pecies next 
above: thus if animal be the genus, by 


fupperadding the notion of four limbs, 


we obtain the idea of quadrupeds; ¡if-to 
this we add farther, the peculiar form 


and characters which diftinguifh man=. 


Kind, we get the idea of 1he human [pe= 
j Cies 5 


+ 


E A a 
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SPE 
- cies; and by adding the peculiarities 
which diftinguiíh a particular perfon from 
all others, we form the notion of an'in- 
«dividual, which. is called the laft fpecies, 
or fpecies fpecialiffimum. : 
For the ule of thé genus, fpecies, and 
pecific difference in defining things, lee 
the article DEFINITION. "| 
SPECIES, in logic, is. one of the five words 
called by Porphyry univerfals, See the 
article UNIVERSAL. | ed 
SPECIES, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, 
= contained under a more univeríal one, 
SPECIES, in optics, the image painted on 
the retina, by the rays of light refiected 
“from the leveral points of the furface: of 
an objeót.. See the article VISION. 
SPECIES, in Cómimeice, are the feveral 
pieces of gold, filver, copper, e. which 
Ñan palled their full preparation and 


public. — Ste the 


coinage are current in 
article COIN, 
SPECIES, in algebra, the characters or fym- 
bols made ufe of to reprefent quantities. 
See the article CHARACTER, | 
SPECIES, in pharmacy, denotes the ingre- 


dients of a compoúnd medicine, as the. 


dialcordium in a dry form, or only re- 
-duced powder. See DIASCORDIUM. 
- The fpecies aromaticze, according to the 
Edinburgh-difpenfatory, confilt of equal 
parts of canella, Jefler cardamom-feeds, 
mace and ginger, reduced to powder: 
but the college of phyficians, London, 
order them to be made of cinnamon, two 
óunces; añd lefler cardamom-feeds bufk- 


ed, ginger and long pepper, of each one 


“ounce, “all beat together into a powder. 
Both" thele compolitions are agreeable, 
hot, fpicy medicines; and as fuch may 
be ufefully exhibited in cold phlegmatic 
habits and decayed conftitutions, for 
warming the ftomach, promoting di- 
geltion, and trengthening the tone of the 
“viícera in general, The dole 1s from ten 
«grains to a leruple and upwards. 
Change 0f SPECIES, 1n hulbandry, 1s the 
fowins firlt one Kind of plant, then ano- 
ther, and then a third, and fo.on, upon 
the fame land: by this means the molt 
15 made of the foil; and it is found, 
when It will no Jonger give a good crop 
of the ficlt corn planted on it, that it will 
til give a good one of fome other fpe- 
cies; and, finally, of peale afteriall, Af- 
ter this lalt change of [pecies, 1tis found 
necellary, in the common method of buf- 
 bandry, to renew the land with fallow- 
ingand manure, in order to its produ- 
cing any thing again. 
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SPECIFIC, in philofophy, that which ís 
peculiar to any thing, and diftimguifes 
1t from all others. | 
SPECIFIC, :in medicine, a: remedy whofe 
virtue-and: effect is peculiarly adapted to 
fome certain difeale, is adequate thereto, 
and exerts its whole force immediately 
thereon.. | : 
The illuftrious Hoffman has given a cu- 
rious account of fpecifñic medicines; but 
It is too long:to be in'erted here, 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY, is that by which one 
body is heavier than another of the fame 
dimenfion, and: is always as the quantity 
of matter under that dimenfion, ' See the 
article GRAVETY. | 
ZA5 to the method of finding the fpecific 
gravities of bodies, fee the articles Hy. 
DROMETER and HYDROSTATICAL Bas 
LANCE: Cate | dl 


SPECILLUMI, in furgery, the fame with 


fpeculom:,' See SPECULUM,. ! 
SPECIOUS ARITHMETIC, the fame with 
algebra. See the article ALGEBRA, 
SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machine 
confifting of two lenfes, fet in Glver, 
horn, Se. to. aift the defeéls of the or. 
gan of fight. See Lens. AER 
Old people, and others who have flat eyes, 
ule convex fpeétacles, which caufe the 
rays of light to converge fo as to fall wpa 
on the retina : whereas myopes, or fhorte 
fighnted- perfons, ule concave lenfes for 
fpeétacies, which caufing the rays to di= 
verge, | prevent their meeting ere they 
reach the. retina. - The convexity or 
concavity of the glafles, fuited to the dif- 
ferent degrees of flatnels or convexity of 
people's eyes, 1s beltdetermined by trial; 
obferving only to ufe thole glafles which 
are the lealt convex or concave of any, 
that will fit the eye : for himnce they can- 
not be put quite clofe to the eye, the 
leís any glals is convex or concave, the 
lefs it will magnify or diminith the 
piétures of objeéts upon the retina, See 
the articles Vis10oN and MyYopra. 
Were there no other ue of dioptrics 
than that of Ipectacles for defeélive eyes, 
the advantage that mankind receives 
thereby is certainly inferior to none other 
wbatloever, that 15 not ablolutely requi- 
lite to the fupport of life; for as the 
fight is the molt noble of all our fenfes, 
furely that inftrument that relieves the 
eyes when decayed, and fopplies their 
-—defeóts, vendering them uteful wlien' 
otherwife almolt ufelefs, mult needs, of 
all others, be efleemed of the greatelt 
advantage, | 
The 


SOBRE 
The antients knew nothing of fpeétacles, 
the invention of which is faid to have 
been about the year 1300. á 
- Speétacles without cales, pay, on impor- 
. tation, a duty of 6s. 7 23d, for» each 
erolsy; containing twelve dozen; and 
draw hack, on exportation ss. 23d, 
SPECTRE-SHELL, concha [peétrorum, a 
—fpecies of voluta, variegated with (eyeral 
reddifh faíctee or bands. See the article 
VOLUTA. | 
SPECULARIS LAPIS, in natural hiftory, 
- a genus of tales compoled of large plates 
-yifibly feparate, and of extreme thinneís; 
“and each fifile again feparated into a 
pumber of plates (till finer. See TaLc. 
Of this genus there are three [pecies : r. 
The white Mining fpecularis, with large 
and broad leaves, commonly called ¡fin- 
elalsand mulcovy-glals :. ¡its lamellze, or 
leaves, are extremely thin, elaíftic, and 
tran[parentz 1t makes not the leaft effer- 
yelcence with aqua fortis, and is not eañil y 
calcined in «the fire... 1t is imported in 
great quantities; the miniature paínters 
cover their piétures with it the lantern- 
makers fometimes ule itinítead of born ; 
and minute objeéts are ufually prelerved 
between two plates of 1t, for examination 
by the microlcope. 2. The bright brown 
' Sfpecularis, with broad leaves; a very va- 
-luable fpecies, though inferior to the for- 
mer. 3. The purple bright fpecularis, 
with broad leaves; which is the moft ele- 
—gant of all the talcs,' and not lefs beauti- 
Fully tranfparent than the firft kind. 
SPECULATIVE, fomething -relatinge to 
the theory of fome art er Ícience, in con- 
tradiftinétion to praétical, See THEORY, 
SPECULUM, a LOOKING-GLA$S5,0r MIR- 
ROUR, capable of refleóting the rays of 
- the lun, Er. See the articles MIRROUR, 
LIGHT, REFLECTION, Fe, > par 
-SPECULUM, in furgery, an infrument for 
dilating a wound, or the like, in order 
, toexamine it attentivelys. e 
Thelefpecula are of different figures, 'ac- 
- cortling to the parts they are inténded to 
Search 1, The fpeculom ani (plate 
+ ECLVITI. fig. 2. n? 1,) (ferves to di- 
—Jate and inípeét the anus, vagina, and 
uterus, in diforders of theíe parts; 1t 
-—confiíts of a hollow cone or beak, whofe 


two fides are marked A A and B B, 


which, being gently warmed and ibas 5 


cated with oil, are then preffed into thé 
anús or vagina 5; and by preffing together 
the two handles C and D, the fides of 
- the cone are thereby gradually feparated, 
'VOL, IV, ón ; ? 
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and dilate the parts for infpestion : the 
—Ringe E, is in manner of a ginglymus. 


2. The fpeculum oculi, the defcription 


and ule of which may be feen under the 


article COUCHING, 3. The fpeculum 


« oris, For infpeétingythe mouth, 1s almolt 


like a pair of forceps; A (ibid. n? 2.) 
being the part that deprefíes the tongue, 


while the parts B, B, elevate the dentez 


-Incifores of the upper jaw, by preffine the 


handles C, C, together. Ibid, n* 3:15 : 


another Ípeculum oris, furnilhed wich a 


- Íerew, to open the teeth in convullons; 


A A being the parts interpoled between 
the dentes incifores, and which are open= 
ed by means of the (crew B. | 


SPEECH, in general, the art or agtof EX- 


preffing a perlon's thoughts, by means of 
articulate founds, which we call words. 
See the article Wokrp. e 


Grammarians generally make eleht parts. 
of fpeech, 2, £. eight kinds of words, 
generally uled in diícourfe, víz. noun, 
- pronoun, participle, adverb, prepofition, 


-1nterjeétion, and conjunétion; each of 


which fee under its proper article, 


-Otbers, particularly englifhi grammari- 


ans, refer all words to four general heads 


- or clafles, viz. 1. Such words as denote 


things aftually exifting, or their proper- 


- ties, which are called nouns or names, 


as houfe, tree, man, borfe, convenient, 


large, c. 2. Such words as expreís 


, agtion or palfion, as I love, lam loved; 


and theíe are called verbs or afirmations. 


- 3. Such words as denote.the manner or 


way of doing or fuffering,. as favifily, 


Joly, Sc. which are called adverbs, 


4. Particles, or fuch [mall words as ferve 


fentence, as and, or, alfo, before, after, 
Ec. See the articles PARTICLE, NOUN, - 


S 


SPELL, in general, denotes the fame with . 


PEEDWELL, veronica, inbotany. See . 


to connect others together, in forming a 


VERB, Ue, VU . ' 


the article VERONICA. 


La 


, charm or amulet, See the articles CHARM 


and AMULET. 
In the fea-language, the word. (pell fig- 
nifñies to do any work fora fhort time, 


and then leave it; therefore a freíh (pell 


is when frelh men come to work; and 
to give a fpell, 15 to work in another's 
room. Ey 


PELLING, in. grammar, that part of 


orthography which teaches the true man- 
ner of refolving words. into their fyllables, 


- See the article ORTHOGRAPHY. 


All words are either fimple or compound, 
17 M A 


as 
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as dife, difufe y done, undone: and the rules 
for dividing each, muftbe fuch as are de- 
rived from the analogy of language in 
general, or from the eftablifhed cultom of 
Speaking; which, for the englih Jan- 
cuage, arereduced to the following.rules: 
3. A confonant between two vowels mult 


be joined with the latter in fpelling, as 
ma-ture, ve-ri ly, pe-ne-r5us : except, . 


however, the letter a, which is jomed to 
the firk, as 1n Aax-en, ox-en, Fe, and. 


-compound words, as In up-ox, un-ufed, . 


ése. 2, A double confonant mult be di- 
vided, as in let-ter, man-ner, Ec. 3. 
Thofe confonantswbich can begina word, 
mult not be parted in fpelling, as in de- 
Fraud, re-prove, di finé?: however, this 
rule is found fometimes to fail; for tho” 
¿nbegins a word, as gua, grat, Ec. 
yetit muít be divided in fpelling, as in 
cog-ni-zance, ma-lig-ni-ty, e. 4, Thole 
confonants which cannot begin a word 
muít be divided, as /din /el-dom, le in 
anul-ti-tude, mp in tem-per, rd in. ar- 
dent; but, in final (yllables, there are 


exceptions, as tin ti-tle, dlin ban-dle, 


Ec, 5. When both vowels come toge- 
ther, and are both of them diftinctly 
founded, they muft befeparated in [pell- 
ng, as. in co-£-vel, mu-tu-al, Ue, 6. 
The grammatical terminations, or end- 
ings, mult be feparated 1n.£pelling, as ed 
in amg ed, edffin de-li-ver-edf, ing in 
bear-ing, ance in de li-ver-anca, Ec. 7. 
—Compound words mulft be relolved into 
their fmple or component words, as 2tp- 
or, i0-10, never-tbe-lef3, not-vitb-fand- 
Ta, Te, : 
SPELTER, in: natural hiftory, the fame 
withzink, See the article ZINK. 
¿SPENT), in.the fea-language,  fignifies the 
fame as broken... - i 
SPERGULA, sPURRY, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the decandria-pentagynia clals of 
plants, the flower of which conhifts of five 
oval, coneave, patent petals; “and its fruit 
35 an oval, covered, unilocular capfule, 
formed of five valves, and: contalming 
-muúmerousrounded feeds, furrounded with 
¿an emarginated rim. 
SPERM, crea, the fame with feed, See 
DL tbe article SEED, : 
SPERMA -CET1, in pharmacy, a white 


flaky fubítance, prepared from the oil of - 


a fpecies of whale, called by ichthyolo-. 
gifts catodon, by reafon it has teeth only 
.10.the under jaw. See CATODON. 
The enorance of the people who: firft uf- 
ed this.medicine, gave ita name which 
feemed to. exprels 1ts being the femen ot 


the whale; butitis, in reality, no more 


- than a preparation of the oil, with which. 


that filh abounds. Tia 
Sperma-ceti is a fine, bright, white, and 
femi=pellucid fubítance, compofed of a 


fine furfuraceous fubltance, formed into 
oblong flakes, very light, foft, and unc. 


tuous to the touch, inflammable, foluble 
in oil, but not in watery menftrua; of 


. fearce any fmell, when frefh and fine, 


and of a loft, agreeable, and unétuous 
talte. The largeft, firmelt, and whitelt 
flakes of it are to be cholen.  Itis liable 
to become rancid and yellowifh in keep- 
img, and the fmaller fragments contraét. 
this bad quality fooner than the larger; 

The ([perma-ceti of the fhops was frlk 
made from the head of this f£fh; the oi! 


- obtained from its brain, and the diploeof 


the cranium, furnifhing all that we had of 


-Jtz andhence the confiderable price ¡twas 
-Jongkeptat. Itwas fome time after found 


out, however, that any whale-o1l wowld 
do as well as this, which occafoned the 
price to fall confiderably, At prelentit 
is madein: England frorm wbale-o1l of any 


Kind, the fettlings of our cilmen's largor. , 


velfels particularly, which are boiled with. 


- a lixivium of a german pot-afh, or pearl» 
« afbes, till white and firms and after fe- 


veral other meltings, and a thorough fepa- 
ration of what faline particles migbt.have 


. got into the matter, 1t 35, when cold, cut 


out with knives into the flakes. we feeit 
in. The proceís is eafy, but it requires 
care, and a nice infpeélion towards the 
end: 1£ not enough boiled, ¡tis aptto- 
turn yellow, and foon grow rancid, > 


- Sperma-cetl 15, therefore oil of the ani- 


mal kind, rendered very fweet, and ft 


for inteunal ufe, Its virtues are emol- 
Jientand peétoral 5 ¡tis good in coughs, 


and other diforders of the breaft; and 


-  excellentin external applications, fuch as 


liniments, and the like: it readily dif: 
folves in 0H, or other fatty fubltances, 
for the latter purpofes; and, far the fór- 
mer, '1t:blends with the yolk of an egg, 


«and after that mixture. with an aque 


ous fluid, and makes a pleafant emul- 
fion. j 


SPERMACOGCE, inbotany, aygenus of the 


tetrandria-monogynia. clals of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of a fingle 


- petal; the tube is cylindric, and longer 
- than the cup; the limb is divided into 


four parts; patent, reflex, and obtule; 
the fiuit confilis of two oblong caplules, 


growing together, gibbous on one ide, 


plane on the other, and each of. them 
haying 
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having two horns or points; the: feeds SPERMATOCELE, in. medicine and 
are fingle and roundihh. 0 - furgery, the fame with the cirfocele, 
SPERMATIC, in anatomy, fomething or hernia varicofa, See CIRSOCELE, 
-belonging to the Íperm or feed. SPERMATOPOEA, the name given to 
The Ípermatic veflels, called alío valía fuch medicines as are fuppoled to increale 
preparantia, are certain vellels appointed — the femen, | 
for bringing the blood to the. telticles, SPEY,a river of Scotland, which, running 
Eje. to be fecreted and prepared into leed, north eaft, through Badenoch and Mur- 
and for carrying back again the blood re- . ray, falls into the German fea, eaft of 
 maining after the lecretion is effeóted. The the firth of Murray. | 
 Spermatic veflels are two arteriessand as -SPEZIA, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
many veins, The fpermatic arteriesañife, tory_ of Genoa, fituated on a bay of the 
by a. very narrow origin, from tlie fore — Tulfcanfea, fifty miles fouth eaftof Genoa. 
part of:the trunk of the'aorta, below the SPHACELUS, in furgery and medicine, 
emulgents : their ftruéture is very fingu- an abíolute and perfeét corruption or 
lar, Im that, contrary to:the fabric of all death of the parts; whereby it is diltin- 
other artenies; which are largelt at their - guifhed from a gangrene, which is that 
exit from the trunk, thefe'are Ímallelt at very great and dangerous degree of in- 
their origin, and grow bigger in their flammation, wherein the parts affected - 
- progrels towards the teltes; by this means begin to corrupt and put on a ftate of 
thé blood receives a check. at ¡ts frít putrefaétion.. See GANGRENE, —' 
oing off for thole parts, which: dif- In'cafes of a: perfect fphacelus, or mor- 
pofes it for the future changes; Ec. 1618 tification, wherein the parts are become 
"topals thro”. The fameendis aníwered ablolutely dead, and wlolly without 
in quadrupeds, by having thels arteries fenfe, and foft loas to retain the imprefs 
curled:and contorted'in them pallage, like lions of one's Ainger-end;, and are plainly 
a ferew. The reafon why nature bas fetid and corrupted, 31l the medicines in. 


taken another. method in man, Mr, the world will be infufficient to reftore 
Cowper:obíerves, 1s, thatiin:this:cafe the the parts to life again; and all that re- 
abdominal mufcles muft: have been larger mains to be done, is the one milerable 


than they are; by which means the im- remedy for prelerving the relt of the body, 
tellines would have been frequentlylet by cutting off that part, to prevent the 
down into the Ífcrotumz an inconvenience mortification from fpreading farther, A 
which quadrupeds are lecured from, by different method, however, is to be taken 
the horizontal pohtion: of' their bodies. in this operation, according to the degree 
Thefpermaticarteries, in their progreís, of the fymptoms and theparts afteóted. Tf 
meeting with the fpermaticveins, enter only fome extremity of the fuot, tar- 
together with them the inner larmella of us, metatarfus, ancle; or inflep, or on- 
the peritons=um; where infinuating into ly the bare íkin, and fat are Iphacelat- 
the duplicatareofthe procefs, and being ed, the whole foot, in that cafe, ought 
cloathed therewith, they pafs on:to with- not fo be amputated, but prelervime 
in three orifour fingers breadth of the tef- the limb: entire, the furgeon is only 
ticles, where they divide 1oto' two un- to remove that part which 15 yitiated ; 
equal branches, the biggeltof which goes - and Heilter's opinion 18, that this is 
to the teíticle, and is diltributed therein3 frequently belt of all done by fuppu- 
and the lefler in the paraftata or epididy- ration; or elíe by cauític medicines, 
mis. See the articles ARTERY, Tes- When it is to be done by feppura- 
TICLE, and PARASTAT¿E» tion that is to be brought on as falt 
The fpermatic veins take the famecourfe as poffible; and when itis done, the 
with the arteries, only a little above the crult or efchar, of the ulcer 15 to be fup- 
tellicles they fplitiinto feveral branches, purated from the found parts with proper 
which uniting, form a plegus, called, caution. To halten effegtually a fuppu- 
the corpus pampiniforme, or pyrami- ration in thefe cales, nothing is [o fer- - 
dale: The: blood returned by the fper- viceable as the making numerous long 
imatic veins, 1s delivered on the right hide and deep [carifications mear the found 
to tlie cava, and on theleftinto the emul= parts; and afterwards the jncifed parts 
«gent yein. Their nerves:arife ffom the areto be well anointed with the common 
'plexes of:the pelvis and of the loins. digeltive ointment, and after that treat. 
bee: VELN, NERVES, CORPUS, Ec ed with the balíamic cataplaíms and fo. 
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mentations, in common ufe onthie like oc- 
cabons. A fomentation alío ferviceablejn 
thefe cafes, is made by mixing, in a quart 
ofa decoftion of [cordium, orof barley- 
water, vinegar of rue, fix ounces; fpi- 
rit of. wine with venice-tréacle, four 
«ceunces 3 and. an oúnce or two cunces of 
“common (alt; this 15 to be applied hot, 
with comprelles, to the inciled part," and 
frequently repeated till the diforder ap- 
-pears to fpread no farther, which is known 
to'bethe cafe, when the tumoúr of the vi- 


.tiated parefubíides, and the:edges of the 


found part become tumidall'round'; and 
the fecond or third day after this, a lup- 

puration is ufually formed, and the found 
parts become gradually fepzrated from the 
ovitiated, After this, to loften:and pro- 
mote a (peedy (eparafion .of the efehar, 
the following cataplafm is always found 
highly. ferviceable; take. of (cordium, 
1wo handfuls; allows, maríh-mallows, 
and Henhahai of each one handful; la- 
vender-flowers half a handful; Jet thefe 
be boiled to the confiltence of a cataplafm 
Jn vinegar or oxyerate; and when in that 


'ftate, add to them three ounces ot the- 


—flour of linfeed, one ounce of linfeed-01l, 
and two ounces of (al armoniac, This is 
to'be applied warm over the whale, and 
1s to be retalned lo that condition, as. 
long as fhallbe found necellary, by means 
of-a brick boiled' in water, and applied. 


wrapped in aslinen-cloth, or fome other 


—Jike means. See the elas SUPPURA- 
“TION and FOMENTATION. 

After. thele medicines have been ufed, 
and the whole lurrcundirg fkin is gently 


tumeñed with redneís, a cultor elchar 


1s then formed by degrees, and the found 
—fielh begins to feparate from the relt; by 

this we know that the diforder has done 
Ipreading, and that an entire luppuration 
of the vitiated parts will very Mhortly fol- 
low, When this feparation hews ici 
beginning, 1t Miould be promoted as much 
as políible, by drelfing the part with the 
common digeltive, either alone, or mix- 
ed with venice-treacle, which mul be re- 
tained on between the lound and the dead 
parts. To make way for this, 1t is fome- 
times neceflary to divide them a litile by 
the lancet; and u ken that is done, and 
the drefine has been applied, the before- 
delermbed cataplaím Mould be laid on 
warm; and in all the lucceeding drefl- 
¿ngs, whatever is found loofe-of the dead 
part muít be carefully removed. —Andif 


1t be necellary, from the adhefion of the 


vitiated parts to the found, to: e the [cil- 
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fars; or :Ícalpel, to divide them, this ¡5 
always to be done with very: lite either 
of pain or danger; it will then be proper, 
to drels the part with tHe digeltive, and a 
plafter of diachylon, or the like, over it, 
till 1hé corrupted parts are entirely calt 4 
off, and the ulcer appears perfeótly well 
cleanfed, and the cure is then Y per- 


- feéted in the common way. 
This 1s the gentler and molt common 


method : fome: furgeons, however, from 
the tedioufneís of it, have recourfe di. 
reáily, in thefe cales, to the caultic. They 
anoint either the edges only, or elíe the 
whole. of the corrupted part, every day 
with: butter of antimony, or the cauític. 
ftone liquified, till the living: parts are 
furrounded by a fort of elchar, applying 
afterwards the cataplalms before defcrib- 
ed, or others of the fame kind, to pre- 


: Sc iale diforder from [preading;, and to 


make the corrupted parts feparate from 
the found: 1he corrofive lixivium of 
Boeihaave is greatly in repute, and much 
uled on thofé occafions 3 it is made of 
three ounces of very ftrong -quick-lime, 
mixed with nine ounces of pot-a/hes, firlt 
ground feparat<ly to powder, and after. 
wards mixed, adding a little water; they 
are then to be put into a gla(s-vellel, and 


fetin a cellar, to run by deliquium, 


As loon as: they are found to become fluid, 
the matter mult be put into a filtre of - 
coarle paper, and the clear liquor thst 
runs through, muít be kept for ufe, lt 
is to'be ufed by dipping a brufh, or fea- 
ther into «it, or rubbing it over the part 
affeéted, once or twice a day; or fine 
linen:rags may be wetted with it, and 


applied all over the part, not forgetting, 


however, atthe fame time, the ule of the 


ed cataplafim : this applica- 


tion is to be continued till the-corrupted 
matter begins to caft off in crults or (cales; 
and when this is the cafe, it mult be 
dreffed witb the common digeltive; and, 
when perfeélly cleanfed, healed with a 
vulnerary balíam. 
Another cauftic highly commended by 
Bellolte ¡ in thefe cafes, is made by diffolv- 
Ing one part of cr mercury, in two 
parts either of (pirit of nitre, or of aqua- 
fortis ; this 1s to be rubbed over the paris 
as the former, and will occafion a Ipeedy 
feparation. 
Finally, when the (phacelus i is fo deeply 
affized in any part of the upper or lowet 
extremity, that it has penetrated through 
the muícles lo far as the bone, and has el- 
ther rebilted the force of all a a 
e 
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the proper time for applying them has 
“been negleéted, in” this cafe, to prelerve 
the reft of thebody, the injured part muít 
be amoutated. See AMPUTATION, - 
SPHARANTHOS, in botany, a genus 
of the fyngeneña-polygamia-necelfaria 
clafs of plants, the general corolla where- 
of confilts of hermaphrodite corollulze in 
the center, and the female ones in the 
verge of the flower; the proper herma- 
phrodite one is monopetalous, funnel- 
fhaped, and open, and quinquifid at the 
limb3 there is fcarce any female corolla; 
there is no pericarpium ; the receptacle is 
naked; the leed is fingle, oblong, and 
naked. 
SPHA¿BROCARPUS, in botany, a genus of 
the cryptogamia clafs of plants, confilting 
of foliaceous matter, expanded on the 
eround and producing very large and pb- 
vious Fruétifications. Dr. Hill thinks it 
«probable, that the male flowers are pro- 
duced on feparate plants from the female, 
and have not been difcovered to belong to 
the fame fpecies : no male parts of fruc- 
tification are defcribed to us ¡ the female 
parts conbít of a tubulated and inflated 
vagina, within which are contained -a 
large globular capfule, containing a great 
number of fmall, loofe feeds. | 
SPHAROMACHIA, coripouaxia, in an- 
tiquity, a. particular kind of boxing, 
wherein the combatants had balls of (tone, 
orlead, in their hands, which were call. 
ed papas] hence the feventh part of the 
gymnafium, where this exercile was prac- 
tifed, was called the fpherifterium. > 


SPHAGNUM, in botany, a genus of the | 


cryptogamia-mufcorum clafs of plants, 
conffting of [talks furnifhed with leaves, 
andof capfules, in fome refpeéts refemb- 
ling thofe of the bryum, but without any 
calyptree, and ftanding on fo fhort pe- 
dicles, that they do not appear to haveany. 
Dr. Hill fays, that the pedicles which 
fupport the capíules, grow in many of 
the Ipecies from the [ummits of the falk; 


but Linnseus fuppoles it'to be lo in all, - 


and makes ita part of the generical cha- 
racter. 

SPHENOIDAL suTURE, in anatomy, a 
future.thus called from its encompafing 
the os (phenoides, which it feparates from 
the os frontis, the os petrofum, and the os 
occipitis, See S£ULL,and the nextarticle, 

SPHENOIDES, or Os CRUCIFORME, 


in anatomy, the feventh bone of the cra- 


nium, or (Kkull. See SKULL. 
This bone is fixed in manner of a wedge 
amóng-he other bones of the cranium, 


$ 
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and ferves as a bafis, as itwere, to fupport 
feveral of them, and fome of thofe of the 
upper jaw : the figure of this bone is ve= 
ry irregular; In 1ts upper part is leen the 
fellaequina, or turcica, under which there 
sa finus; this 1s fometimes double, and 
opens into the noftrils; fometimes it is 
totally wanting : it is called the fphe- 
noldal finus, The [fphenoides has thir= , 
teen apophyles; fix of them are internal, 
and are placed near the fellaequina ; and 
the other lfeven are external; four of thele 
are of a pterygolde form, and thence 
named pterygoide apophyf(es ; two of the 
other three are very Ímall and ftyloide, 
and the [eventh is placed under the vomer: 
there are alío three foffze, or cavities, in 
this bone, one in the fella equina, and 
the other between the pterygoide apo- 
phyfes. | 


SPHENOPHARYNG2EUS, in anatomy, 


a pair of muícles, called alío the pterygo- 
pharingeus. See PTERYGOIDAEUS. 


SPHENOSTAPEHYLINUS, in anatomy, 


a muícle of the larynx. It defcends from 


a round flelhy origination, near the root 


of a proceís of the os fphenoides, and 
from thence runs obliquely to the uvula, 
and is inferted into its hinder and upper 
part, where it joins its partner. «It 
ferves to draw the uvula upwards and 


—backwards, and hinders the mafticated 


aliment from paing into the foramina 
narium, in deglutition. 


SPHERE, /phera, cyara, 1s a folid con- 


tained under one uniform round lurface, 
fuch as would be formed by the revo- 
Jution of a circle about a diameter there- 
of, asanaxis. Thusthecircle AEBD 
(plate CCLVITL. fig. 3. n? 1.) revolv- 
ing about the diameter AB, will gene- ' 
rate a fphere, whole lurface will be form- 
ed by the cireumference of the circle. 
Definitions. 1, The center and axis of a 
fphere, are tbe fame as the center and 
diameter of the generating circle: and as 
a circle has an indefinite number of dia- 
meters, lo a fphere may be confidered as 
having alío an indefinite number of dia= 
meters, round any one of which the fphere 
may be conceived to be generated. 2. 
Circles of the fphere are thole circles de- 
feribed on its furface, by the motions of 
the extremities of the chords E D, FG, 
1H, Ec. at right angles to AB; the 
diameters of which-circles are equal to 
thofe: chords, 3. The poles of a circle 
on the fphere, are thofe points on its (ur- 
face, equally diflant from the circumfe- 


.rence of that circle: thus A and B are 


the: 
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the poles of the circles defcribed on the 
ipbere by the ends of the chords ED, 
FG, IB, Ec. 4. A great circle.of the 
“fphere is one equally diftant from both 
lis poles; as that delcribed by the extre- 
mities of the diameter ED, which is 
- equally diftant from both its poles 'A and 
BB. 5. Lefíer circles of the [phere are thole 
which are unequally diftant from both 
tlieir poles; as thofe defcribed by the ex- 
tremities of the chords EG, HI, ce, be- 
caufe unequally diltant from their poles 
A and B. See the article CIRCLE... 
Axioms. 1. The diameter of every great 
circle pafles through the center of the 
ipherez but the diameters of all leffer 
circles do not país through the fame cen- 
ter: hence alío the center of the fphere is 
_1he cominon center of all, the great circlesa 
2. Every lection of a [phere by a plane, 


3s.a circle. 3. A fphere is divided: into, 


two equal parts, or hemifpheres, by the 
plane of every great circle 5 and into two 


unequal parts, called fegments, by the. | 


plane of every leffer circle... 4. The pole 
of every great circle is go? diftant from 
it on the furface of the fphere; and no 
two great circles can have a common 
pole. 5. The:poles.of a great circle. are 
the two extremities of that diameter of 
the fphere, which. is perpendicular to the 
plane of that circle. 6, A plane paíing 
ibrough three points on the furface of 
the Íphere, equally diftant from any. of 


the poles of a great circle. will be parallel: 


to the plane of that great circle. 7. The 
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prop. 2. the area of a given fphere, 
CEBD (ibid. n2 2.) is equal to that 
of a circle, whole radius is equal to the 
diameter of the. fphere BC. Therefore, 
having mealured the circle defcribed with. 
the radius BC, this will give the fur. 
face of the fphere. 3. The folidity of a 
iphere 15. equal to the furface multiplied 


Into one third of the radius : or, a (phere 


is equal to.two;thirds. of its circumftrib. 


Ing cylinder, having its bale equal to a 


great circle of the fphere, Let ABEC 
(ibid. n2 3. and 4,) be the quadrant of 
a circle, and ABD C the circumferibed 
fquare,, equal twice the triangle. ADC: 
by the revolution of the figure about the 
right line A. €, as an axis, a hemilphere; 
will be generated by the quadrant, a cy- 


- linder of the fame bale and. height of the 


fquare, anda cone by the triangle: let 
thele three be.cot any bow by the plane 
HF, parallel to the bale AB; and: the 
fegtion. of the. cylinder will be a citcle, 
whofe radius is FE; in the hemifphere, 
a circle whole radius 15 FE; andin the 
cone, a circle ofthe radius FG. But 
EA? (=HF*)=EF?+FEA?: but 
AF?=FG?, becaufe AC=CD; and 
therefore HF? =EF*+FG?; o orthe 
circle of the radius HF, 1s equal toa 


circle of. the radius E F, together witha 
. circle of the radius GF: and fince this 


1s true every where, all the circles togen 
ther.delcribed by the refpeétive radii HP, 
that is.the cylinder, are equal to all the 
circles defcribed by the refpeótive radil 


Jhortelt diftance between two points, on 

- the furface of, a fphere, 15 the arch. of. a 

ereat circle pafing through thele points, 
3, Ifoñe great circle meets another, the 
angles on ejther, fide are fupplements. to 

- exclí other; and every Spherical angle 1s 

lefs than 1809. 9. If two circles intef- 

+ ¿Sect each other, fhe oppofite angles are 

equal, 10. All circles on the fphere, 

having the lame pole, are cut into fimi- 

Jar arches, by great circles pafing through 
that pole. 

Properties of the SPHERE, 1. All [pheres 
are to one another as the; cubes of their 
_diámeters. 2. The furface of. a fphere 
Js equal to four times the area of one of 
«1ts great circles, as 15 demonfirated by 

Archimedes in his book.Of the. Sphere the diameter of. the fphere. See CONE, 
and Cylinder, lib, 1. prop. 37. hence, to CIRCLE, CYLINDER, Ur. 

find £he fuperficies of any.(phere, we.have Circles of. the SPHERE. See CIRCLE.» 

this eafy rule; let the area of a great ProjeétionoftheSPHERE. Ste PROJECTION: 
circle be multiplied by 4, and the produét Sector or feement:of a SPHERE. See Ut 
¡will be. the fuperficies:: or, according to «articles SECTOR and SEGMENT+ 

Euclid, lib, Ye props 20, and lib, xii, SpHERE, in aljonomy, that concave olla 


EF and FG, that is, to the hemifphere 
and cone taken together, But by Buclid, 
lib. x1f. prop. 10. the cone generated by 
the triangle D:AC, is one third part of 
the cylinder, generated by the fquare 
EC, whence it follows, that the: hemi. 
íphere. generated by the rotation of the- 
quadrant ABEC, is equal to the se- 
maining two thirds of the cylinder, and 
- that the whole, Iphere is two thirds of the. 
cylinder circumícribed about it, Hence 
it follows, that a fphere is equal to a cone 
who(e height is equal to the femi-diameter 
of the fphere, and 11s bale equal to the 
fuperfcies of the (phere, or to the area of: 
four great circles of the fphere, or to 
that ofa circle, whole radius is equal to 


E. 
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orexpaníe, which invefks our globe, and 
in which the heavenly bodies appear to 


be fixed, and atan equal diftance from 


the eye. 


The better to determine the places of the 
heavenly bodies in-the fphere, feveral. 


circles are fuppofed to be deleribed on the 
fuiface thereof, hence called the circles of 
the Iphére : of thele, lome are called great 
circles, as the equinoctial, eclíptic, me- 
ridian, lc. and others, [mall circles, as 
the tropics, parallels, fc, See each un- 
der its proper article. 

Armillary SPHERE, See the article AR- 
MILLAR Y SPHERE. | | 


SPHERE of aétivily of a body, is that de- | 


terminate fpace or extent to which, and 
no farther, the efluvía continually emitted 
from that body, reach3 and where they 
operate, according to their nature. See 
the article POWER: | 


SPHERICAL ANGLE, 'TRIANGLE, and. 


TRIGONOMETRY. See ANGLE, T'RI- 
ANGLE, and TRIGONOMETRY. | 
SPHERICS, is that part of geometry which 
treats of the pobition and menfuration of 
arches of circles, deferibed on the Surface 
ofa fphere, See the article SPHERE. 
SPHEROID, in geometry, a folid, ap- 
proaching to the figure of a fphere. 
The Ipheroid' is generated by the entire 
revolution ofa femi-ellipfis about its axis. 
See the article ELLIPSIS. | 
Thus, if the femi-ellipis AJHF B (pláte 
CCLTX, fig. 1. n2 1.) be fuppoled to 
revolve round Its traníveríe axis AB, 
¡tt will generate the oblong fpheroid 
AHFBC, Now as all circles aré as 
the fquares defcribed upon: their radi ; 
that is, the circle of the radius E H, is 
to the circle of the radius EG, as CE? 
100.D?, becaule EH:EG::CF:CD; 
and fince itiis lo every where, all the cir- 
cles delcribed with the relpeétive radi 
EH, (that 15, the fpheroid made by.the 
rotation of the femi-ellipfis AF B about 
the axis AB) will be to all the circles 
delcribed by the refpeétive radii EG, 
(that is, the fphere deferibed by the rota- 
tion of the femi-circle A DB on theaxis 
AB) as FC*toCD?; thatis, as the 
fpheroid is to the fphere on the fame axis, 
lo is the other axis of the generating 
ellipis to the [quare of the diameter or 
axis of the fphere: and this holds 
whether the fpheroid be formed by a 


revolution around the greater or leffer 


AXIS. E 0 
Hence ¡t appears, that the half of the 
iphieroid, formed by the rotation of the 
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fpace A HF C, around the axis AC, is 
double of the cone generatéd by the 
triangle AFC), about the fame axis. 
Herce, alío, is evident thé mealure of 
the fegments of the fphéroid, cut by 
planes perpendicular to the axis: for the 
legment of the fpheroid, made by the 


-—rotation of thé fpace AN HE round the 


axis AE, is to the fegment of the fphere, 
having the fame axis AC, and made by 
the rotation of the lfesment of the circle 
AMGE, as CF? toCD?, But the 


«mealure of this folid may be found with: 
dels trouble by this analopy3 viZ. as - 


BE:AC+EB:: fois the cone gene- 


rated by the rotation of the triángle 


AHE round the axis AE: to the [eg 
ment of the (phere made by the rotation 
of the fpace AN HE round the fame 
axis AE, as is demonftrated by Archi 
medes of conoids and fpheroids, prop. . 
34. This agrees as well to the oblate as 


to the oblong fpheroid. See the árticles 


SPHERE and SEGMENT. 

A: fpheroid is alío equal to two thirds of 
its circumífcribing cylinder. See the ar= 
ticles CYLINDER and FrRusTUM. 
As to the fuperficies of a fpheroid, Mr, 
Huygens gives the two following con- 


- Sftruétions 'in his Horolog. Ofcill. For 


defcribing a circle equal to the fuperficies 


of an oblong and prolate fpheroid : “r. 


Let an oblong fpheroid be generated by 
the rotation of the ellipiis ADBE, (¿0a 
n? 2.) about its tran/veríe axis AB, and 
let DE be its. conjugate; make DE 
equal to CB, or Jet F be one of the fo- 
ci, and draw BG parallel to FD, and 
about the point G, with the radius BG, 
delcribe an arch, BHA, of a circle; 
then between the femi-conjugate CD, 
and a right line equal to DE + the.arch 
A HB, find a mean proportional, and 
that will be the. radius of a circle equal 
to the fuperficies-of the oblong fpheroid. 
2. Let a prolate fpheroid be generated 
by the rotation of the ellipfis ADBE 
(ibid, n*% 3.) about its conjugate axis. 


« AB. Let E be one of the foci, and 


biffet CF im G, and let AGB be the 
curve of the common parabola whole 
bale is the conjugate diameter A B, and. 


 axisCG. Thenif between the tranl- 


verle axis DE, anda right line equal 
to the curve AGB of the parabola, a 
mean proportional be taken, the fame 
will be the radius of a circle equal to the 
furface of that prolate fpheroid. (e 
For the fpheroidical figure of the earth, 
and the difference "this mul occafion im 


the 


-IW 


—SPH 
the meridional parts, ufed in the projec- 
tion of Mercator”s chart, fee the- articles 
EARTH and MERIDIONAL. 
SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term ap- 
_plied to a kind of circular mufcles, or 

muícles in form of rings, which lerve to 
—clole and draw up feveral orifices of the 
body, and prevent the excretion of the 
contents: thus the fphinéter of the anus 
clofées the extremity of the inteltinum 
reótum. It has its origin from the bot- 
tom of the os coccygis, and the fkin 
that is uncer this bone; and its Ábres, 
from hence feparating every way from 
ene another, and furroundioe the anus 
in every. part, alcend afterwards in men 
Into the lower part of the bulb of the 
—uretbra, or into the acceleratores mu/cles 
which furround this bulb,. and are there 
terminated. In women, they are in- 
-—Jerted into the lower part of the vagina 
of the uteros, Many fibres alío deftend 
from the interior and lower part of the 
os pubis, near the fynchondrolis; and 
- forming a body of an oval figure, and of 
the breadih of a man's thumb, they fur- 
round the extremity of the reétum;- and 
when they act, haye the lame effect of 
drawing 1t together and cloling it: there 
are indeed but few merely circular, or 
annular fibres, fuch as are ufnally faid to 
- compofe the Iphinéter, obferved in diflec- 
tion. - See the article AÁNUS. 

“The fphinéter of the bladder is compoled 


of a leries of tranlveríe fibres running 


crolswife, under the ftrait fibres of the 
neck of the bladder, in form of a circle, 
and [erving to clole it, to prevent the in- 
——voluntary difcharge of the urine. In 
men this is connetted to the fibres of the 
deteftinum reétum, and in women to thole 
of the vagina, See BLADDER. 
The fphinéler gulze, or, as 1t 15 other- 
wile called, the oefophageus, 15 a fingle 
muícle, which leryes for the conftriétion 
of the pharynx. “This rifes on each 
fide of the os hyoides, and the thyroide, 
and the cricoide of the larynx, which 
lurrounds the hinder part of the gula, 
See the article PHARYNX, 
The [phinéter of the pupil ef the eye 2p- 
pears upon the polterior furface of the 
—uvea when its blackneís is cleared away, 
and is formed of circular fibres for con- 
'traólion, as the ciliary fibres are for the 
—dilatarion of the pupil. See EYe, 
The Iphinéter of the vagina is compoled 
of a [eries of muícular fibres arifing from 
. the (phinéter of the anus, and furrounds 
the orifice of the v:gina ; after which it 
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is inferted under the crura of the clitoris, 
,; For the [phinéter of the lips, fee the ar. 
ticle CONSTRICTOR. 7 : 


SPHINX, cgiyÉ, in fculpture, Lc. a figure 


or repreléntation of a monlter of that 
name, famed among the antients, now 
moltly ufed as an ornament in gardens, 


terraces, e, Itis reprelented with the 
head and brealts of a woman, the wings 


of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the 
relt of the body like a dog. It is fup. 
poled to have been engendered by Ty- 


phon, and fent by Juno to be revenged 
Its office, they fay, 


on the Thebans, 
was to propole dark enigmatical quel: 
tions to all paflers by3 and 1f they did 
not give the explication thereof, to de. 
vour them. It made horrible ravages, 
as the ftory goes, on a mountain near 
- Thebes, ¡and could not by any means be 
deftroyed, till after OEdipus had folved 
.the following riddle, -“* What animal is 
At that in the morning walks on four legs, 
at. noon on two, and at night on three?” 
The aníwer was ** Man.” 
Among the Egyptians, the fphinx was 


the fymbol of religion, by realon of the 


obícurity of its mylteries: and on the 


. fame account the Romans placed a fphinx 


in the porch of their temples. 
SPICA. VIRGINIS, altar of the firlt mag- 


nitude, in the conftellation virgo. Jts 


place 1s in the more foutherly hand. Íts 
longitude, according to Mr. Flamiteed, 


is 19% 31422: ¡te lat. 22 1 59” fouth. 


SPICE, any. kind of aromatic drug that 
has hot and pungent qualities: fuch are 
cinnamon, 


- pepper, nutmeg, .ginger, 
cloves, Ye.. See the articles AROMA: 
TIC, PEPPER, Ec, 


Some alío apply the word to divers other ' 
medicinal drues brought from the ealt: | 
dee 


as fena, callia, frankinceníe, Ec, 
the article SENA, e, . 
SPICE-ISLANDS, fituated 1m the Eaft-In- 
dies. 
-— LUCCA-IS5SLANDS, and CEYLON. 


SPIDER, aranea, in zoology, an infeát 


of a roundiíh or elliptic figure, having 
- eight eyes placed on the hinder part of 
the thorax, ard having alfo eight legs, 


This creature bas a power of Spinning, 


See. the article Web. ; 
The (fpecies of fpiders, are very nume- 
rous; but authors have made them more 
fo, by admitting among them other in 
lets ofa very different genera, 


SPIDER-WORT, in botany. See the article 


PHALANGIUM. 
SPIEL, in the glaís-trade, an iron-inftu- 


See the articles BANDA, Mo- 






| 





Sl 
ment, hooked at the end and pointed, 
with which the workmen take the metal 
up out of the melting-pots, for proots or 
—elflays, to fee whether it be fit for work, 
SPIGELBURG, a town of Germany, in 
- the circle of Weltphalia, capital of the 
' county of Spigelburg: ealt long, 9% 25, 
, morth lat, 52? 6/. ] | 
—SPIGELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
* pentandria- monogynia claís of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of a fingle 
«petal, ofthe hape of a funnel: the tube 
ismuch longer than the cup, and is nar- 


rower below than above: the pericar- 


pium confifts of two globoíe fruits, grow- 
ing together, and fivuated on the cup: 
the feeds are roundifh very ([mall, and 
 NUMErous., ; E 

SPIGNEL, in botany, the englifh name of 
the plant athamanta, See the article 
AÁTHAMANTA, 

SPIGNO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Monferrat : fituated fixty miles fouth- 
ealtof Turin. - 

- SPIKE, or oil of SPIKE, a name given to 

an: eflential oil diftilled from Javender, 

“and much ufed by the varnifh-makers and 

¡thepaínters in enamel, and of fome ule 
in medicine. It is brought from Pro- 

«vence, and other parts of France, where 

“the lavender is called afpic, and thence 

came the name of oil of [pike. This oil, 

“when in perfeétion, is very limpid; ofa 

¿plesfant yellowióh colour; very fragrant ;, 

¿polleffing, in an eminent degree, the pe- 
culiar [mell generally admired in the 

flowers. - In medicine 1t is ufed, both 
externally and internally, in paralytic 
and lethargic complaints,  rheumatic 
pains, and debjlities of the nervous fy E 
tem. The dofe is from one drop to five 

“or lix3 but our artificers,' in thelr varni- 
Ihes, ule more of this oil thban:the apo- 

-thecaries do: and wanting itata cheap 

yate, they have taught the druggits, who 


ulfed to import and fell it to them, fo. 


many ways of adulterating it, that at pre- 
fent itisticarce any where to be met with 
“génuinez and fo coaríe an ingredient as 
common oil of turpentine is ufed as the 
bafis of all the counterfeits : they: alío 


fometimes adulterate it with fpiritof wine. - 


But both thele cheats are eafily difcover- 


ed: that mixed with fpirit of wine may 


be known by-only mixing the whole with 
water, in which cale the water, uniting 
with the fpirit, leaves the oil at' the top 
alone: that mixed with oil of turpentine, 
As difcovered by burning a (poonful ofit; 
or the genuine 0. .. Jpdke burns with a 
VoL, IV, | 
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clear flame and without fmoke, and its 


(mell, while burning, is very fragrant;' 
whereas, when:there is oil of torpentine 


mixed, it burns more furiou/ly, emits a. 


-thick'fmoke, and is of a very bad (mell. 
This oil is diftilled from the fimaller fpe- 
cies of lavender, in the common way, 
by the alembic. See LaVANDULA.- 

SPIKENARD, mardus, im botany, See 
the article NARDUS, Ed 

Plougbmams SPIKENARD, in botany, the 
fame with tie conyza,- or flea-bane. 
See the article CONYZA., 

SPIRING up the ordonance, a fea-phrafe, 
uled for faltening a quoin with fpikes to 
the deck clofe to the breech of the carri- 
ages of great guns, that they may keep 

-clofe and firm to the fhip"s fides, and not 
get loofe when the fhip rolls, and by that 
means endanger the breaking out of a 
butt head ofa plank, See QuoIn. 

SPILIMBERGO, a town of Italy, in the 
territory of Venice, and province of 
Friuli, fituated forty-five miles north of 
Venice. | 

SPILSBY, a market.town of Lincoln- 
fhirez fituated twenty-feven miles eaft o£ 

Lincoln, ] 

SPINA BIFIDA, 1n anatomy, a parting 
of the' fpinal procefles into two rows : 


the exiftence of fuch a cale is doubted, | 


-See the article SPINE. | 
SPINA VENTOSA, in lurgery and medicine, 
that: fpecies of corruption of the bones 
which takes its rife in the internal parts, 
“and by degrees enlarges the bone, and 
railes it into a tumour, and which, when 
¡t happens to children, is termed by 
Severinus, and many others, pedarthro- 


caces. See the articles PREDARTHRO= 


¿CACES and TUMOUR, MUREN 
E In the. fpina ventola, the caries or ero= 


fion of the bone, is, according to Héi= 


“fter, occalioned: by a depravity of the 


contamed fluids, and generally arifes 


Ipontaneoufly, or without any external 
caufes: nor does 1t begin upon the fur= 
face of the bone, but between ¡ts lamell=, 
orellein its internal cavity ; from thence 
it extends, by degrees, to the external 
parts; and at length either affeéts the 
whole bone or a greater or fmaller part 
of it; expanding itíelf to different widths, 
and rifing to a tumour which is fome- 
times hard and without pain, and at 
other times feétls as 1£ it were filled with 


Pm e 


1083 at lalt it grows red, and is ac- 
- companied with other bad fymptonis till 
E IÓ aa TB 


E 


wind; 1t is attended witba greater or 
leffer degree of pain, pricking and hoot= 


A A A 
Ñ 


Sel 
the. ¡difordered. bone, being by degrees 
corroded, the common integuments, and 
other (ofter parts that lay over it, femain- 
ing at firlt intire, partake of the dilor- 
der; then foul ulcers of a very terrible 
fort break out. When tumours of the 
bone are hard, and the foft parts about 
them are not inflated, but free from red- 
nels, inflammation, and pain, as 1s very 
frequently the cale in ricketty diforders, 
the bad fymptoms juít deleribed feldom 
core on: this is properly the pedarthro- 
caces : but the painful, red, inflated tu- 
mours, happening equally to children 
and to adults, are the fpina ventofa. - 1t 
differs from a caries, by being attended 


with tumour; and from an exoftolis, as 
this latter 1s an excrefcence of the bone, 


whether attended. with erofion or not. 


See the articles CARIES, RICKETS, Ex- : 


OSTOSIS; Ue. 
The fpina ventola generally begins about 


- the heads. or epiphyles of the larger bones, 
where they are molt tender and f pongy, 


and where” the noxlous matter may not 
only have fufficient room to lodge: m the 
cellular fubítance, but where it will alío 


meet with the lealt refiftance in foftenine 
and expanding the parts. - The.os fron- . 
- tis.1s fubjeét, to diforders of this kind:in 


venereal cafes; and ¡itis frequently fitu- 
ated in the bones qí the neck, face, and 
brealt... 

Though this dilorden ufbvally arifes from 
internal, yet 1t is lometimes found to be 


owing to extefnal caufes, efpecially m 


perfons conflitutionally. addiéled. to a 
diforder of this kind; when, the vellels 
between the lamelle of/the bone, orin 
the medulla. 1t(elf, are by. a blow, fall, 
or other external violence, injured. or 


torn, But the proximate caule of this 


diforder. is either a- colleétion, or con- 
geltion, of a viícid and thick, or of an 
acrimonious and corroding hu mour; or 


an inflammation. arifing in the medulla, 


or in the fubítance or cells of the bone 


degenerating into an abíetels, and form- 


me an ichor or pus. The colleftion of 
vilcid and pitultous matter, and the ex- 
panfion of the bones, fometimes happens 


- without pain; but the erofion of the parts 


can never happen without the moft acute 
pains. When the internal parts of the 


- bones only are affeéled by this diforder, 


the pain does not increafe upon external 
preflure, When the pain encreafes upon 
external preffure, the extemnal parts are 
brought into confent; and when” this 


happens, the periofteumy and parts which- 
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china and farfaparilla roots:: 


S por 
furround it, with the fubítance: of the 


bone, and tunica cellularis, enlarge; 
from whence a fenfation frequently arifes 


as if the parts were filled with air or 


wind, 
A. (pina ventofa, ftriily fo called, is by 
Heilter divided into thtee degrees: the 


—firítis, when the patient complains of a 


erievous palo in the bone, which feems 
to him to proceed from the medulla. At 
this time there is no external pain nor tu- 
mour, In this ftate the dileafe 1s con- 
fined to the internal part. of. «the bone, 
The fecond degree of the difeafe is; when 
after the pains a tumour appears upon the 
face of the bone, either hard or foft, and 


as It were windy, with exterbal pain 


more or lels, 


The third degree is, 


“when. after all the fymptoms, an abícels 


mm 


1s formed in the tumour, which either 


buríts fpontaneoufly or is opened with the 


knife, and dilcharges a fetid ichor, ot. 


purulent matter, fmelling like rank but. 
ter or lard. 

There are two, methods of treating this 
diforder: one fuited to the two milder 
degrees of it, and the other to the more 
violent ftate ofit. In the milder Hages, 
Heifter direéts that the acrimony of the 
blood. be correéted by Jarge draughts 
of the decoétions of the woods with the 
that the 
parts aflected be fumigated with the 


team of decoótions of aromatic herbs; - 
and twice a day, in the intermediate 


times, that the part be. rubhed over with 
mercurial ointment, and afterwards co- 
vered with the common mercurial plal- 
ter. «Mercurial medicines muít alío 
be given internally, according to the 
ftrength of the patient; and fómetimes 


a falivation is necelfary. By diligently 


pyrfuing this method for fome weeks, 
thé folt and fecond ftages: of this dilor- 
der may be 'cured, even where there are 
bony tumours foro. ; and the tumours 
may either be reduced, or at leal 
brought, to that ftate, that they will re- 
main as they? are without farther increale 
or without pain, or any farther inconve- 
niency.. But when thele tumours are lo: 
far advanced as to be out of the reach of 
remedies, the pains and tumours 1n- 
creafing, and abícelles forming, there is 
great reafon to fear the entire deftruétion 
of the bones If the abítels does, not 


burft of itfelf, the furgeon mult not walt 


for its maturation, but lay the bone bart; 


in the loweft or moft painful part. 


When the abícels is already burlt, ¡fthe 
0 opening : 


vila de j a 


sPI 


the bone with a mall piercer, perforating 
itánto the medulla, to give way for the 
difcharge of the confined matter; and 
when thefe Ímall holes are not fufhicient, 
a larger muft be made by the trepan, 1f 
the. bone will admit it. da, 

Whillt this is under cure, the patient muít 


-ule,internally, the decoétion of the woods, 
and mild mercurial and antimonial me- 


dicines y and externally, the wound mult 
be treated with cleanfing and balíamic 
remedies, fuch as decoétions of agrimo- 
ny, fanicle, St, Joln"s-wort, or birth- 
wort, and eflence of myrrh and aloes, 


which muft- be injected with a fyringe 


twice every day, as may alío a folution 
of mercurius dulcis, made in plantane- 
water or lime-water. Honey of roles 


Should be added, in a fmall quantity, 


to either of the decoétions ufed. as efflen- 
ces; and after the ule of then the wound 
hould be-drelled with the forementioned 
eflénces, or with thoíe of maítich, or 
amber, fpread upon lint, and covered 
withla mercurial or other plalter. This 
method is to bg continued till the parts 
are healed, Che actual cautery is fome- 
times necellary to root out the diforder, 
elpecially when it 15 only, between the 
lamellze of the.bone. See CAUTERY. 

But when all thefe methods are unfuc- 
ceísful, and the part is already too much 
corroded and deltroyed, there 15 no hope 
of laving it, nor indeed the lite of the 


* patient, by any other means than cutting 


off the limb. "When the diforder 1s fitu- 
ated, however, in fome fmall bone, as 
on the carpus, tarfus, metacarpus, or 
metataríus, or fingers, 1t will not be ne- 
cellary to take off the whole limb, as 1t 
will frequently fufice to remove the cor- 
rupt bone alone. In larger bones, 


where the whole bone.is not affeéted, . 


but only a part of its external furface is 
difordered, by either a caries or a fpina 
ventola, the wliole limb is by no means 
to be taken off, but the difeafed part of 
the bone only removed : but when a large 
bone, as the os humeri, tibia, or femur, 
oran intire joint of the arm, knee, or 
foot, is difealed, there is no remedy but 


 amputating it in the found parts juít 


- abóoye. 


SPINACHIA, or SPINACIA, SPINACH, 


Ol SPINAGE, In botany, a genus.of the 
dioecta-peotandria-clafs of plants: the 
calyx of the male lower is divided into 
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«opening is too fmall it muít be enlarged, 
either with the knife or a caultic; and 
after this leveral holes muft be made in . 


Dt 


ive parts, having no corolla 3 the calyx 
of the female flower is divided into four 
parts, havins no corolla neither: the 
ltyles are four: the feed is ingle, round- 
1h, and incloled within the cup, which 
becomes indurated, | 


-Thós plant is well enough known in 


food, but has nothing to do in medicine, 
except in counterfeiting the colours of 
fome things of value, as particularly 
giving to Galcoign's powder the fame 


colour as is given by bezoar: however, 
the leaves of fpinach are, by fome wri= 


ters, clafled among the coolers. 


SPINAL Marrow. See the article MeE- 


DULLA SPINALIS. 1 5 


SPINALIS, in anatomy, the names of [e- 


veral mulcles, Ec, of the fpine, but more 
particularly that of a mufcle on the fide 
of the neck, arifing from the five fupe- 
rior procelles of the vertebre of the tho- 
rax, and the inferior of therneck; and 
which in its afcent, becoming more flelhy, 
1s inferted into the inferior part of the ver- 


tebree of-the neck laterally. It ferves to. 


draw the neck backwarde. 


Other mufcles of the back, neck, Ec. | 
called by fome anatomilts fpinalis, are, 


1. the fpinalis cervicis, called by others 
tranfverfalis: 2. fpinalis colli minores, 
are muícles lying between the fix fpinal 


apophyfes of the neck, and between the 
lalt of the neck and the ficft of the back, 
called by fome interfpinales. Other: 


muícles of this name are, 3. the fpinalis 


dorfi, being called by fome, a part of the* 


femi-fpinatus; and by others a part of 
the longiffimus dorfi. 4. The fpinalis 


dorfi major, 1s a pretty long and flen-- 
- dex muícle, lying' upon'the lateral parts 


of the extremities of the (pinal apophyfes 
of ibe back, called, by fome, femi-fpi- 
nalis.. 5. Spinales dorfíi minores aré 
mulfcles of two kinds, fome going late- 


rally from the extremity of one fpinal 


apopbyfes to another, being often mixed 
with the fort fafciculi of the fpinalis 
major; the relt lie directly between the 
extremities of two neighbouring. fpinal 
apophyfes 3 being feparated from thole 
on the other fide by the fpinal ligament : 


thele are fometimes termed interfpinales. | 


6. Spinales, and tranfverfales lumbo- 


-rum, are fome fafciculi which run up- 


from the fuperior falíe [pines of the os 


Lacrum, to the lower fpinal apophyfes of 


tiíe lolns. See the articles MusCLE, 
TRANSVERSALIS, Be, 


For the Ípinal nerves, Ec. fee the article 
¿NERVWES, He, ' | | 
1Nza The 
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The fpinal acceffory nerve of Willis, 
is a fortof ninth pair of nerves of the 
neck, arifing from the fpinal marrow, 
about the origin of the tbird:or fourth 


pair, SS paing through the great fora- 


men of the os occipitis up into the cra- 
nium: it ds then-joined to the par 
vagum, and coming out of the crantum 
again by the lame aperture, it recedes 
from the par vagum, and is bent back 
to the muículus fcapulee cucullaris or 
trapezius. pci 
PINDLE, in the fea-language, is the 
Imalleft part of the (ips capítan, which 
is betwixt the two decks, The fpindle 


+of the jeer-capítan bas whelps to heave 


ES 


6 


the viol.. See the article CAPSTAN. 


The axis of the wheel of a watch or . 


dlock, 1s alío called the fpindle. ¿Among 
miners, the fpindle is a piece of wood 
faltened into either ffow blade. 

PINDLE SHELL, 1n iclithyology, the flen- 
der tuberculous buccinum, with an 
elongated roítrum. See BUCCINUM., 

PINE, SPINA-DORsI, in anatomy, the 
bony column reaching from the head 
down to the anus 3 bene the feries or 
alfemblage of vertebres wiuch fuítain the 
yeltof the body, contain the fpinal mar- 
row, and to which the ribs are conneéled. 
See the articles VERTEBRAE, MEDUL- 
LA SPINALIS, and RiBs, | 
The ufual diviflion of the fpine is into the 
neck, the back, the loins, and the os 
facrum, and coccygis.: See the articles 
Neck, Dorsum, Ec. 


Luxations, fraélures, and otber. inpuries of 


¿he SPINE. The figns common to lux- 
ations in the fpine are chiefly the follow- 
ing: The back itfelf is found to be 
crookéd after fome external violence has 
been infliéted upon it; the patient can 
neither ftand nor walk, and his whole 
body feems to be paralytic; the parts 
which are beneath the luxated vertebree 
are nearly without all feníe and motion ; 
the excrement and urine cannot be dif- 
charged, or elle they are lometimes emit- 
ted involuntarily; the lower extremi- 
ties grow dead by degrees, and at length 
death ¡t(elf follows : but thele fymptoms 
vary 10 proportion to the degree of vio- 
lence in the luxation. Where there 1s 
but one veriebre luxated, the curvature 1s 
gibbous, makinga fort of angle: if the 
procelles of the: vertebre are difplaced 
forwards, then the fpine will leen to 
bend inwards, and the pains will be more 
gentle, when the patient lies on his back; 


d£ the veriebre 15 luxated on the úght 


4 
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fide, the body will incline towards the 
left, and vice verfa, —Luxations of the 
ípinal vertebres are in general very diff. 
cult to reduce; but the following [eems 
to be the belt method of reducing them, 
according to Heilter: When the 2p0. 


- 


phy/es are diflocated on both lides, the. 


patient Js to be laid leaning upon his 
belly over.a caík, drum, or fome othe; 
gibbous body, and then two afiftants 
are ftrongly to preís down both ends of 
the [pine on each fide; then the furgeon 
is to prels down the Juxated vertebre, 
and at the fame time to pufh nimbly the 
fuperior part of the body upwards, by 
which means, the luxated vertebre are 
fometimes commodiou(ly* reduced into 
their right places: but ¡f fucceís fhould 
not attend the firít time, the method 
fliould be repeated two or three times 
more, Wien the vertebre comés out on 
one fide, the patient 1s then to be placed 
as before, but fo that when the left apo- 
phyfis is difplaced, one afiftant may 
'preís the lower vertebre inwards to the 
right, and another afliltant may depreí 
the right humerus, and vice verja. For 
the remainder, it leems proper, after the 
vertebree are reduced, to bathe the fpine 
¿with fpirit of wine, or to lay on com- 
prelles dipped in fpirit of wine campho- 


rated, and to bind the parts up witb the. 


napkin and fcapulary. See tle article 
LuxATION. E 
When any of the vertebre.are fraétured 


elther-by a fall, blow, or any other caufe, 


without hurting the fpinal marrow, itis 


to be fuppoled that the fraéture 15 con- 
fined to fome of the oblique or fpinal 
proceíles, and therefore the patient will 
be in no great danger; but when the 
body of the vertebree 1s either broke or 
Split, and the contiguous [pinal marrow 
bruifed or comprefíed, all the parts of 
the limbs and viftera beneath that ver- 
tebree will become iinmoveable and rigid, 
and death will fooner or later follow the 
accident: and if the traníverle procelles 
of the vertebree are broke, which incline 
towards the cavity of the thorax, it is 
Ícarce poflible that the heads of the,sibs, 
which are there connected, fMiould efcape 
beiog fractured.  Thefe fraótures are to 


bejudged of from the nature of the ex- 
 ternal violence which occafioned them, 


from the pains feated about the affeóted 
vertebr:e, and from the touch, eye, E. 
When only the procelles of the vertebi2 
are found broken, 1twill be much the 
bell way to foice them into their ps 
oie wil 


ñ 
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wih the fingers, placing narrow com- 
¿prelles dipt in warm fpirit of wine on 
each hide of the vertebre, and over them 
flips of thick palteboard, to be kept on 
by the napkin and [capulary. See the 
article FRACTURE+ + 


When the fpine is fo injured that the 
fpinal marrow is wounded, fuch wounds 


asare Mlightmay be drelled with peru- 
vian balfam, effence of myrrh, or medi- 


cines of a like nature, mixed with a 


quantity of honey of roles [pread upon 
a pledget, and applied moderately warm; 
by which means, if the.patient is of a 
good conftitution, the parts fometimes 
heal, but large wounds here bring cer- 
tain death. | EN 
For the luxations, fraétures, Ec. of the 
other parts of the fpine, fee the articles 
NECK, LOINS, SACRUM Os, Ue. 
SPINES of echíni, im natural hiltory. 
Thefe in their foffil ftate make a great 
appearance in the cabinets of-the curi- 
ous, and in the works of the learned, 
and are of an almoft infinite varisty of 
kinds; and many of them are of the 


fame figures and dimenfions with thofe 


of the echini now-living-1n our own 
and other feas, and, well. known to us. 
' But belide thele there are an almolt in- 
finite variety of others, which though al- 
lowed on all hands to be truely [pines of 
fome echini or other, yet evidently differ 
from thofe of all the known recent filh 
of that name, and have certainly be- 
longed to fpecies of it, which we have 
not yet the lealt knowledge of.  Thelfe, 
however different in Thape from one an- 
other, yet all agree in their texture and 
conftituent matter, both with one an- 
other, and w:th the foffil remains that 
fupply the places of the fhells of the 
other fpecies fo common in our chalk- 
pits, all being compofed of a plated, or 
tabulated fpar. Both thele fhells and the 
fpines, though they retain every outer 
lineament of the bodies they owe their 
form to, yet have they nothing of their 
interior texture, nor any the lealt refem- 
blance of it, but are compoled of plates 
fet edgewife, or aflant, in the fhells, and 
in the (pines always obliquely to the axis 
oí the body; fo that all the foffil fpines 
of echini break regularly in an oblique 
direfion, and always (hew on each part 
a perfectly Ímooth, and glofly, flanting 
furface, 
Of the fo(flil fpines of echini fome are 
long and flender, tapering from'a broader 
balis to ah ne point, and fometimes from 
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a thick part, at or near the middle, to 
an obtufe point at each end: thele are 
ufually ftriated, ridged, or furrowed, 
and often:elegantly granulated, though 
lometimes they are Ímooth. Thefe moft 
relemble the fpines of the more common 
Ipecies of. recent or living echini we are 
acquainted with 5 others of them are of 
the fame length withsthe common long 
ones, but are very flat, and are ridged - 
more or lefs high, or covered with tu-. 
bercles of different fhapesz others are 
ragged, and varioully jagged, and knot- 
ted like a rough branch of fir, ftript of 
its leaves, or that fort of fucus called thé 
fea-ragged-flaf. The [pines themielves 
are ulually bedded in the ltrata of chalk, 
though fometimes they are found in the 
ftone-quarries, and fometimes, but that 


molt rarely, bedded in clay, or loole 


among egravel, + 


SPINET or SPINNET, a mufical inftru- 


ment ranked in the fecond or third place 
among harmonious inftruments, Ttcon= 
ifts of a cheft or belly made of the moft 


- porous and relinous wood to be found, 


and a table of fir glued on flips of wood 
called (yummers, which bear on the fides. 
On the table 1s raifed two little promi- 
nences or bridges, wherein are placed fo 
many pins as there are chords.or Ítrings 
to the inítrument, It is played on by 
two ranges of continued keys, the for- 
mer range being the order of the diato= 


nic fcale, and that behind the order of 


the artificial notes or femi-tones. The 
keys are fo many flat pieces of wood, 
which, touched and prefled down at the 
end, make the other raife a jack which 
Itrike and found the ftrings by means of 
the end of a crow's quill wherewith 1tis 
armed, The thirty firít ftrimes are of 
braís, the other more delicate ones of 
fteel or iron wire: they are all ftretched. 
over the two bridges already mentioned. 
The figure of the (pinetis a long Íquare 
or parallelogram 5 fome call itan harp- 
couched, and the harp an inverted Ípinet 
See the article HArP. . 
This inftrument is generally tuned by 
the ear, wbich method of the praétical 
mulicians is founded on a fuppolition, 
that the ear 1s a perfeót judge of an oc- 
tave and ffth, "The general rule is to be- 
gin at a certain note, as C, taken towards 
the middle of the inlrument, and tuning 
all the oftaves up and down, and álío 
the fifths, reckoning feven femi-tones to 
each fifih, by which means the whole is 
tuned, Sometimes to the cominon or 
| fundamento! 
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fundamental play of the fpinet is added 
another fimilar one in unifon, and a third 
1n octave to: the firít, to also the har- 
mony the fullerz they ave either played 
jeparately or together by means of a ftop; 
thele ace called double or triple (pinets 3 
lometimes a play of violinsis added, by 
means ef a bow, or a few wheels para)lel 
to the keys, which preís the [brings and 
make the foundslalt as long as the mufñ- 
cian pleafes, and keighten and foften them 
moré or lels, as tley are more or lels 
prelled. The harpiichord is a kind of 
fpinet, only with another difpofition of the 
keys. See the article HARPSICHORD, 
SPINNING, in commerce, the aét or art 
of reducing (1lk, fax, hemp, wool, barr, 
or other matters, into thread. Spinping 
3s eltber performed on the wheel witha 
diltaff and Ipindle, or with other machines 

*proper for the feveral kinds of working. 
- FHemp, flax, nettle-thread, and the like 
—vegetable matters, are to be wetted in 
ípinning 5 filks, wools, Ec. are to. be 
pun dry, and do not need water; but 
there is a way of [pinning filk as itcomes 
off thecafes or balls, where hot and even 
boiling water 15 to be ufed. 

SPINOSE LEAF, in botany, exprefles a leaf 
whofe diík or edge is armed with carti- 
laginous points, lo firmly afiixed that 
*  they.cannot be feparated without Injuring 
the leaf itlelf, 

SPINOUS 'FISHES, fuch as have (ome of 
the rays of the back-fins running out in- 
to thorns or prickles, as the pearch, Ec. 
See the article ICHTHYOLOGY. 
SPINOZISM, or SP1NO5I5M, the dobhine 
of Spinoza, or atheiím and pantheifím 
propofed after the manner of Spinoza, 
¿who was born a Jew at Amiterdam. 

The great principles of (pinozifm, is that 
there is nothing properly and ablolutely 
exiíting befides matter and the modifica- 
“tións of matter; among which are even 
comprehended thought, abítraft and ge- 


neral ideas, comparilons, relations, com-* 


binations 58 relations, Fe. 

The chief articles 1 Spinoza's (y ítem are 
reducible to thefe. That there 15 but 
one fubítance in nature, and that this 
only fubltance is endued with an infinite 
number of attributes, 
extenfion and cogitation : 
bodies in the univeríe are modifications 
of this fubítance confidered as dt 15 ex- 
tended ; and that all the [culs of men 
are modifications of the fame fubitance 
confidered. as cogjtat: ves that God is 
¿A necelory and ininitely perice being, 
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and is the caufe of all things that exi, 
but: not a different being from them: 
that there 1s but one being and one na. 
ture, and that this nature produces with. 
in ¡tíelf, by an immanent att, all thofe 
which we call creatures3 and that this 
being is at the fame time both agent and 
patient, efficient caufe and fubjeét, but 
- that he produces nothing but modifica. 
tions of himlel£, 
Thus is the deity made the fole agent as 
well as patient in all evil, both phyfical 
and moral; a doétrine feaught with more 
impieties An all the heathen posts have 
publifhied concerning their Jupiter, Venus, 
' 'Bacchus, (e, Itis obíerved, that what 
feems to have led Spinoza to this [yftem, 
was the difficulty of conceiving either 
that matter is eternal and different from 
God, or that 1t could be produced from 
nothing, or that an infinite and free be. 
ing could have, made a-world fuch as 
thisis. A matter that exifts necellarily, 
and which nevertheleís is void of atti. 
vity, and fubjeét to the power of another 
principle, is an objeét that ftartles our 
underftanding, as there leems no agree- | 
ment between the three conditions, +It 
is alío held, that a matter created out o, 
«nothing, feems to be no lefs Inconceiv- 
able, whatever efforts we make to form 
an idea of the aét of the will that can 
change what before was thought nothing 
into real fubltance, Befides, its being 
contrary to that-known maxim of phi- 
lolophers, ex mibilo mibil fit. In fine, 
thatan infinitely good, holy, free being, - 
fhould rather choo(le to have them wicked 
and eternally miferable, 15 no lefs incom- 
prehenfiblez and the rather as ¡t feem 
difcult to reconcile the freedom of man 
with the quality of a being made outof > 
nothing. Thele,-1t 15 oblerved, appear 
to have been the difficulties SS hieh led 
Spinoza to fearch for a new [y ftem,where- 
in God Mould not be diltinét from mat: 
ter, and wberein he fhiould aét necella- 
rily, and to the extent of all his power, 
not'out of himífelf (ad extra) but with: 
in himfelf, Butitis certain; that if this 
fyltem relcues us from fome difficulties, 
lt involves us in others much greater 
See the articles GOD, SOUL, NATURE, 
MATTER, ExtsTENCE, SUBSTANCE, 
EXTENSION, GENERATION, Corrut- 
TION, ESSENCE, Ue. 
—-SPINSTER, in o an addition ofuall 
given to all unmarried women: from: the 
vifcount's daughter downwards 5 but ac 
cording to Sir Ed Ward Cooke, Esti 
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js a good addition fora gentlewoman:; 
and that if fuch a perfon be named (pin- 
fter in any original writ, appeal, or in- 
diétment, he may abate and quaíh the 
fame. ds z 
SPIRZEA, in botany, A genus of the ico- 
» fandria-pentagynía claís of plants, with 


a rofaceous flower, confiftine of five. 


roundióh, plane petals: 1ts fruit confifts 


of five oblongs comprelled, acuminated. 


capíules, each formed of two valves, 
“sand containing a few acuminated an 
fmall feeds, ' 
This genus comprehends the white 
Mhrubby hypericum of authors. 
SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the 
circular kind, which, in its progreís, re- 
cedes from lts center. 
A. fpiral, according .to Archimedes, its 
inventor, 1s thus generated + if a right 
, line, as A B (plate CCLIX, fig. 2.) bav- 
ing. one end fixed at B, be equally moved 
round, fo as with the other end A to de- 
Ícribe the periphery of a circle; and, at 
the fame time, a point be concelved to 
move forward equally fcom B- towards 
A, in the right line BA, fo as that the 
point defcribes that line, whilethe line 
—generates the circle: then will the point, 
with its Ewo miotions, defcribe the curve- 
line B 1, 2,3, 4,5, Ec. which is called 
the helix or fpiral line3 and the plane 
Ipace, contained between the fpiral line 
and the right line B A, is called the fpiral 
pde 
1 alío you conceive the point B to move 
twice as low as the line A B, fo as that 
¡tíhall get but balf way along the line 
BA, when that line hall bave formed 
the circle; and ¡if then you imagine a 
¿new revolution to be made of the line 
carrying the point, (o that they fhall end 
their motion at lalt together, there will 
be formed a double fpiral line, and the 
two (piral fpaces, as you [ee in the figure. 
From the genels of this curve, the fol- 
lowing corollaries may he eafily drawn, 
1- The lines B 12, B 11, B 10, Ec, 
making equal angles with the firíik and 
lecond fpiral (as alío Br2, Bio, B8, 
Ec.) are in arithmetical proportion. 2. 
The lines By, Bx10, Ec. drawn any 
how to the firft fpira), are:to one another 
as the arches of the circle intercepted be- 
twixt B A and thofe lines, 3. Any lines 
drawn from B to-the fecond fpiral, as 
B18,B 22, Ec. are to each other as the 
aforelaid arches, together with the whole 
periphery added on both fides, 
firlt fpival £pace is to the Belt circle as 1 


a 
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4. e 


SPiE. 
to 3. And, 5. The firlt fpiral Knee — 
equal to half the periphery of the firit 
circle; for the radii of the feótors, añd 
“confequently the arches, are in a fimple 
aritimetical progreflion, while the peri- 
phery of the circle coritains-'as many 
arches equal to the ereatelt; wherefore 
the periphery to all thofe archeg is to the 
fpiral lines as 2 to 1. | 

SPIRALD, in architeóture and (colpture, 
implies a: curve that alcends, winding 
about.a cone or Ípire, fo as all the points 
thereof continually approach the axis. Te 

- 1s diltinguiíhed from the helix, by its 
'winding around a cone, whereas the helíx 
winds in the fame manner around a cy- 
linder. 3 e 

Proportional SPIR ALS, are fuch fpiral linés 
as the rhumb lines on the terreltrial globe, 
which, becaufe they make equal angles 
with every meridian, muft alío make 
equal angles with the meridians in the. 
ftereographic projeétion on the plane of 
the equatorz and therefore will be, as 
Dr. Halley oblerves, proportional fpirals 
about the polar point. See RHumB, 

See STATR-CASE. 

SPIRATION, or ratber RESPIRATION, 
See the article RESPIRATION, E 

SPIRE, (pira, in architeólure, was ufed by 
the antients for the bafe of a column, 
and fometimes for the aftragal or tore. 
But, among the moderns, ¡it denotes a 
Iteeple that continually diminilhes as it 
aífcends, whether conically or pyrami= 
dally. > See the article STEEPLE, 

SPIRE, in geography; an imperial city of 
Germany, capital of a bifhopric of the 
fame name, and (ituated in the palatinate 
of the Rhine, fifteen miles fouth-welk of - 
Heidelburg : eaftlong, 8% 17/, north lat. 
40" 16', E 

SPIREBACH, a town of Germany, fitu- 
ated on a,river of the fame name, cighe 
miles north of Landau. E 

SPIRIT, Jpiritus, in metaphyfics, an in- 
corporeal being or intelligence; in which 
lenfe, God is [aid to be a fpirit, as are : 
angels and the human foul. See the ar- 
ticles GOD, ÁNGEL, and SOUL, 

The word fpiritis, indeed, ufed in ge» 
neral to denote all thinking intelligent 

- fubltances; but it would be the height 
of folly to imagine, becaufe this name 

Js applied to the Creator as well ás to 
the human foul, that therefore they par- 
take of one common nature, and differ 

only as different modifications of the 
lame fubltance: wherefore, when we call 
God a fpirit, we ought by no: means 
raíhly 


- vafhly to prelume, that he is fo in the 
fame [enfe in which the human foul is a 
Spirit. ER 

However, though we readily own thete 
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may be various ranks of Ípiritual beings; 
yet as we have no conceptions of the 


powers and operations of intellectual 


natures diltinét from thofíe of our own 


minds, we are-neceffitated to conceiye of 


them ina manner fuited to our know- 
ledge; and when we would rank them 
into Ípecies, according to the degrees of 


'fuperiority they are imagined in the Ícale 


of being, we afcribe to them what we 
find molt excellent in onríelves, as know- 


Jedge, thinking, forefight, fc. and thofe 


3n different mealures, proportioned to the 


ftation peculiar to each rank. Butthat. 


this is a very imperfect way of dif 


ctinguiíhing the various orders of intel- 


leótual beings, needs not many words to 
make appear 3 efpecially 1£ we confider, 


that the manner of commuvicating their 


thoughts without the intervention of bo- 


-dily organs, 1s a thing to us altogether 


incomprehenfible; which neceflarily leads 


us to fuppofe, that they have ways of . 


perception and knowledge, whereof our 
faculties cannot give us any notice. See 


-thearticles EssENCE, EXISTENCE; and 


SUBSTANCE. 


— SPIRITS, or ÁNIMAL SPIRITS, in phy- 
fiology. ¿See ANIMAL SPIRITS. 


Our perceptions and aétions are fuppofed 


to depend on the facility with wbich 


thele (pirits país from the: brain to the 
necves, and back from the nerves to the 


brain + for ¡f the brain, the cerebellum, 


or the fpinal marrow is hurt, there hap- 


“pens in all the parts where the nerves are 


diltributed, wbich proceed from the dif- 
ordered part, convulfions and palíies; 


and ¡if any nerve is tied or cut, the parts | 
below the ligature lofe their fenfe and mo- 


tion, while thoíe above continue in their 
former ftate. See the articles BRAIN, CE- 
REBELLUM, MARRoOwW, and NERVES, 


—¿SPIRIT, ln chemiltry, a name applied to 


feveral very different fubltances; how- 
ever, in general, it denotes any diftilled 
volatile liqbor that 15 not infipid, as 
phlegm, or pure water, mor inflammable 
asoll: butunder this general idea are 
compreliended liquors of quite oppofite 
natures, fome being acid, and others al. 
kalinez which lalt are fuch enemies to the 
former, thatas foon as they are put to- 


—gether, they raile a violent effervelcence, 


and grow hot: and to thefe may be add- 


eda third fort, called yinous or inflam- 
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mable Spirits; which though very fubtife 


-the:refpective concretes diffolved «15 the 


—yaélerizes and diltinguifhes - it from 
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acid or alkaline. 


and penetrating, are not manifellly either 


¿All thefe forts of fpirits Mr. Boyle Mhews 


to be producible: and, 1. The vinous, 
which nature [Ícarce ever produces of 
herfelf, are the creatures of vinous fer. 
mentation, or are aétually produced, 
though not feparated, 1n that opera» 
tion, See the articles FERMENTATION, 
BRANDY, Rum, Rack, Ec. 7 

2. Thealkaline or volatile Ípirits, called 
alío the urinous, by reafon of thetr af. 


'nity in many qualities with fpirit of urine, 


are manifeftly not fimple bút compound 
bodies; confilting of the volatile [alt of 


phlegm, and foj the molt part accompa- 
nied with a little oil: fo that thefe may 
be referred to the claís of volatile falts, 
See the article SaLT, 

3. Acid (pirits appear to be producible, 
becaufe thofedrawn from common falt 
and nitre are very different in. relpeét of 
talte, Ec, “from the bodies they are pro- 
cured from, which are not properly acid: 
lo that if does not appear that thele fpi- 
rits presexilted in that ftate of thole 
bodies. - | | 

What farther confirms this doélrine of 
fpirits is, that the fame body, merely 
by different ways of ordering it, may 
be brought to afford either acid, vinous, 
or urinous fpirits ; add, that whereas lalt 
is accounted the principle of all tafte, it 
follows that fpirits, being fapid, mul 
contain. falt; fince 1t is talte that cha: 


phlegm, and denominates it acid, vi- 
nous, or urinous [pirit, | | 
Spirits, diftilled from fermented liquors, 
confilt of very different ingredientes, uz. 
a pure fpiritor alcohol, phlegm, a cer- | 
taín acetous fermented acid, and a [mall 
quantity of 111-fcented 011; fo that it be- 
comes neceflary, in order to obtain the 
fpirit perfeétly pure, to re-diftil it leve- 
ral times, as direéled under the articles 
DisTILLATION and RECTIFICATION, 
By reducinge fpirit, therefore, to the ul» | 
molt degree of purity, an alcohol is 00: 
tained ; which, as Dr. Shaw exprelles 1" 
is a liquor fui generis, and pollelfed ol 
many peculiar qualities; as, 3. When. 
ablolutely puriñed, itis an uniform and 
homogene liquor, capable of no farthet- 
feparation, without lofs or deftruélion 
of-fome of its homogeneous parts. 2: 
It is totally inflammable, leaving no. 
loot, nor any moifture bebind. 3. 1t has 
no 








ODO 
ño péculiar tafte or fÑlavour, any more 
than pure water, except what is owing to 
jts nature as alcohol, or perfectly pure 


Ipirito 4. Itis an unétuous añd crifpy- 


fuid, running veiny in the diltillation, 
and its drops rolling on the furface of 
any other fluid, like peafe upon a table, 
before they unite. 5. lt Appeats to be 
the effential oil of thie body ¡it is obtained 
from, broken very fine, and intimately 
and ftrongly mixed with an aqueous 
Avid, which is affimilated, or changed 
in its nature in the operation, 6, Ánd 
laftly, it feems to be a Kind of univerlal 
fuid, producible with the fame proper- 


ties from every vegetable fubjeÉt; but to 


produce it thus, requires fome care in 

the Operation: See ALCOHOL. 

On thele principles is founded the ópi- 
hion, that all fpirits may be reduced to a 
perfect fimilatity, or lamenels, frorn what- 
ever lubject they are produced, and on 
this depends their convertibility into one 
another; For when once they ate brought 
to this ftandard of fimplicity, there needs 
nothing more than to add the oil of fuch 
of the finer Íptrits as is required to cón- 
vert the fpirit into that particular kind. 
By this means the fame taltelefs fpirit, 
whether obtained from malt, lugar, Or 
erapes, may be made into either male 
ipirit, brandy, or rum, by adding the 
effeniial oil of the grape, logar; or malt; 
and thus what was once malt fpirit, Mall 
become brandy, or whatever elle the ope- 
tator pleafés, ) 

Many methods have been attémpted to 
obtain the firlt point, that 1s, the redu- 
cing the fpirit to perfeét and pure al- 
cohol: the molt praéticable meañs Íéém 
to be long digeltion, and the reptated 
diftillation from water into water, where 
the effential oil will at once be left upon 
bwo furfaces, and the acid imbibed : the 
Shorter ways; are thofe by reólifying from 
neutcal ablorbent falte and earehs; Such 

“Are fugar, chalk, and the like; and, 
Jaftly, the ufe of fixed alkalies may be 
tried, for thele very forcibly keep down 
both the phlegm and oil; infomuch that 
this laft method promifés to be the (horteft 
ofall, if the art were known of utterly 
abolihing thé alkcaline flavor, which the 
alcohol 15 apt to acqtire. 

For as vinous fpirits arile with a le(s de- 
gree of heat than watery liquors, ¡if due 
regard be bad to this circumitance, very 
ea Ipirits may, by one or two wary 

—diltillations, in a-degree of heat Jels than 
_Ehat in which ¿water boilss be tolerably 

Voz; A 
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well freed of their aqueous phlegm: añd 
in order to free it from its foul oil, add 
to every gallon of ¡it á polind or two of 
pure, dry, and fixed alkaline falts which 
being digelted together for fome time, 
the alkali, from its known property of 


, dttracting water and oils, will imbibé 


the remaling phlegni, and ftich part of 
the difagretable unétuous matter as may 
be (till left íh the fpirit, and fiñk with 
them to the: bottom of the vefíel.  1£ 
the fpirit be now again gently diawn 
over, 1t will arife entirely free from its 
phlegni arid naultous flavourz butas fome 
particles of the alkaline falt are apt to 
be carried up with it, and give it an uri-- 
nous relifh, a fmall proportion of any 
fixed acid liquor, or rather of an acid 
falt, as vitriol or alum, fhould be added 


The fpirit obtained by this ptotels ís 


called alcohol, and ¡is extremely pure; 


limpid, perfeétly favourlefs, and fit for 
the fineft purpoles : 1t may be reduced to 
the trength commonly underftood by 
proof-fpirit, by mixing twenty buncés of 
1t (by weight) with feyenteen ounces of 
water. The diftilled cordials made with 
thele (pírits, are much more elegant and. 
agreeablé than when the comnion reéti2 
fed or: proof Spirits of the fhops are 
made ule of. 

There are many occafions in which ches 

milts, and other artificers; ftand in need 

of thé true and purelt alcohol; the leafk 

remainder of water rendering the opera- 

tion unfuccelsful: hence it is abfolutelg 
neceffary we Mhould have fome marks; 

by which to diflinguifh whether our ale 

cohol be pure or not. The principal 

of thele are, x. Ef the fuppofed ¿lcobol 

contains any oil dillolved in it, and [u 
equably diftributed through it, thatitis 

no ways perceptible, then upon pouring 

of water into it, the mixture will grow 

white, and the oil feparate from the al 

cohol. 2. 1f any tbing of an acid Jies 

concealed in the alcóho!, a Jifle of je 

mixed with the alkaline fpirit of fil am- 

moniac will difcover the acid by an ef- 


- fervelcence excited by the affafion of the 


acid; for otherwife there would be only 
á fimple coagulation. 3. 1f there be 
any thing of analkali intermixed, 1t will 
appear by the effervéfcence excited by 
the affofión ofan acid. 4. But itis a 
matter of great difiiculty to difcover wwhe= 
ther there be any water intermided with 
it. The belt method of doing this is the 
following: take a chernical vefel with a 
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long marrow neck, the bulb of which 


“will hold four or fix ounces of alcohol, 


Fill this two thirds full with the alcohol 
you intend to examine, into which throw 
a díam of the purelt and drielt falt of 
tartar, coming very hot out of the fre; 
then mix them by Making them toge- 
ther, and fet them over the fre till the 
alcohol is jult ready to boil, Being thus 
fhaken, and heated; 1£ the falt of tartar 
remains perfectly dry, without the leaft 
fign of moiílure, we are fure that there 
is no water in the alcohol, 
Boerhaave tells us, that by this method 
he diícovered water in alcohol which had 
been looked upon as pure, having under- 
cone every other method ot trial. | 

The too 
free vfíe of inflammable or vinous fpints, 
is attended with very bad efteéts; as 
the body is thereby greatly attenuated, 
the (rengtb impaired, and the brain (tu- 
piñied. However, as Dr. Pringle july 
obferves, we ought not to confound the 
neceflary and moderate ule of /pirits, 


wit the vice of indulging in them to 


excels. So far, therefore, from think- 


+ Ing the moderate ule of fpirits detri- 


mental to foldiers, and others, who are 


.expoled to the extremes of heat and cold, 
and to mo'fk and bad air, that he even” 


recommends it and as to foldiers in 
particular, he oblerves, that Íprrits, even 
when drank to excefs, tend more to 
iveaken the confitution than to produce 
any of the common camp- difcales. 
Hence, in eftablifiine melles among the 


foldiers, which he tbimks would be at-. 


tended with many good conlequences, 
he alío recommends fome regulations to 
be made with regard to an ¿allowance. of 
Spirits, whether by ftoppages on the pay 
or otherwi/e: this he enforces by oblerv- 
ing that the like praétice already. obtains 
n the navy, and probably for the fame 
realons for which 1t wovld be proper in 
the army 3 fince, 1n fhips, the men are 
alío liable to diftempers ariling from 
mo!ftand corrupted air. Lt 1s the abule, 
therefore, of vinous Spirits that ought to 
be condemned ; Ínce, taken in modera- 
tion, they can do no harm; and ¡fpro- 
perly accommodated to circumitances, 
may have very g60d effects, y 

Spirits are allo of ufe, in external appli- 
cations, to wounds and lores; as they 
fimulate the fuids, rebilt putrefaólion, 
and quicken the pulle when ablorbed. 
Tinétures of ablorbent and aroimatic 
powders are often prelcribed with the 
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fame intentionz by reafon. they partake 
of the nature of tbeir ingredients, but 
principally of the [pirit, 
As to the volatile Spirits, diftilled from 
«animal and other fubltances, they are in 
general extremely pungent and acrimo» 
nious; applied to the kin, and prevented 
from exhalins, they inflame the part, 
and produce the effeót of caultics; they 
allo Jiquify the animal-juices, and dif 
folve the coagula made from them with 
acids; with which being mixed, they ef. 
fervelce, and unite into a neutral falt, 
With regard to their medical virtues, 
they ffimulate the nervous Íy/tem, atte- 
nuate vifcid hemours, promote a diapho. 
refis, and other natural fecretions, and 
ablorb acidities 1n the prime vis: they 
are particularly nfeful in the lethargic and 
apopleétic cales, nm hypochondriacal and 
hylterical diforders, and the languors, 
head-achs, inflations of the ftomach, fla- 
tulent colics, and other fymptoms which 
attend them. However, they ase gene- 
rally found more ferviceable to aged per- 
fons, and in phlegmatic habits, than in the 
oppofite circumítances: in febrile and 
inflammatory diftempers, they are hurt- 
ful, except in fuch fevers as are accom» 
panied with a cougb, hoarfenels, and ree 
dundance of phlesm : they are moll con- 
veniently exhibited in a liquid form, 
largely diluted with water, or other con 
venient liquors; the dofe being from 
five or fix to thirty or more drops. 
The acid [pirits drawn from foffils, and - 
applied to animal bodies, coagulate the - 
flvids, and mortify the folids: by being 
diluted with water, they approach to the 
nature of vinesar. Metallic fubítances, 
diffolved in thele fpirits, increale their 
corroding fphacelating quality, fo as 
- fumetimes to occalon convulfions. 
As for the fpirituous diftilled waters, | 
which make no fmall part of the fhop- 
medicines, dee the article WATER. | 
SPIRITUAL, in general, fomething be- 
longing to, or partaking of, the nature 
of fpirit. See the article SPIRIT, 
The fpiritual courts, ¡o law, are luchas 
have jurifdi$tion 1n matrimonial caules, 
and, for probate of wills, and granting. 
 adomniftration of goods; as allo in tt 
gard to tyihes, and in cales of defama: 
tion, Ec, See the articles COURT, 
WILL, ADMINISTRATOR, Ec, | 
SPIRITUALITIES of a bifhop, are te 
profits that he receives as a bilhop, and 
not asia,baron of parliament; fuchar 
he duties of his vifitation, prefentalion 
e moBE, 











Se PrE 
money, what ariles from the ordirmation 
and inftitution of priefts, the income of 
his jurifdiétion, Ec. See BISHOP. 
SPITAL, atown of Carinthia, Jn Ger- 
many: ealtlong. 137 28”, north lat, 47%... 
SPITHEAD, a road between Portímouth 
and the Iíle of Wight, where the royal 
navy of Great Britain frequently rendez- 
CES , 

SPIT-INSECT, In zoolooy, the cicada with 
brown wings, and two white [pots on 
them, and a double white line, See the 
article CICADA. 
SPITTELE, faliva, in phyliology.. See 
the article SALIVA. 

SPITZBERGEN, or GROENLAND, See 
the article GROENLAND, 
SPLACHNUM, in botany, a «genus of 
-—molles; the calyx of the male flower is 
a Ímooth, conic calyptraz the antherz 
are cylindric, and the receptacle colour- 
ed, membranaceous, and very large 5 the 
calyx of the female flower, which i5 on 
a diftinét vegetable, is fillated, and the 
priftillirare numerous, central, fhort, and 
coloured, | | 
SPLATT, or SHOULDER-SPLAIT, among 
farriers, See SHOULDER-SPLAIT. 
SPLEEN, eran, der, dm anatomy, 15 a 
viícus of a deep blackifh red colour, fitu- 
sted on the lefe hide of the (tomach, un- 
der the diaphragm, nesr the ribs, abd 
above the left kidney. Tts figure is fome- 
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is, like thofe of the other viltera, very 
much ramified, and its branches are cara 
ried throughout the whole fpleen; but, 
m calves, Ec, 1tis foon after its ingreía 
into the fpleen, transformed into cells; 
im calves alío, both velf-ls enter at ore 
extremity; burn the human body, they 
are divided into various branches, and 
run over the whole concave or internal 
furface; the nerves of the foleen are 
from the plexus Íplenicus: the fpleen has 
no excretory duét; but there are in it 
lymphatic veflels, running to the recep- 
tacle, : | | y 
The fubltance of the fpleen has been faid 
to be celluloíe and glandulofe : in calves, 
indeed, 1t is cellulofez butin man, itis 


* vafculofe and fibrole. Whatauthors have 


defcribed as glands in the fpleen, Ruy!/ch 
has proved to be only veflels;' all the 
glands about the (pleen be'ng only ¡one 
or two lymphatic ones, of about the big- 
nels of a bean, fituated without it near 
where the veflels enter, | 
The ule of the fpleen has been much 
controverted by authors; «but the molt 
probable opinion feems to be, that it 
lerves to render the blood more fluid, 
out of which the bile 13 ta be afterwards 
fecreted; and that by tbis meáns obítruc- 
tions, which muft otherwjfe be frequent, 
are prevented, and the fecretion of the 
hile promoted. | 


what uncertain; but is ulually like that lufaréfion of the SPLEEN. Inthis cafe, the 


of a tongue, being hollow towards the 
ftomach, and convyex towards the dia- 
phragm and ribs: however, it is often 
irregular, and has in many parts fiflures, 
It is connected with the tomach, by the 
vaía brevia, and with the pancreas, o0men- 
tum, the diaphragm, and left kidney by 
membranes. - lts (ze 1s various, but 1s 
ulvally five or fix inches long, three 
broad, and one inch tbick, in the human 
body: in dogs, hogs, and many other 
animals, 1t3s much larger and thinner. 

In human fubjeéts, the fpleen bas but 
one membrane; but in calyes, and [ome 
other animals, 1t has two: in this cale, 
the external one 1s robuft, common, and 
adheres but laxly, by means of the langui- 
ferous veffels, to the innerone, which is 
- proper and very thin, and, when the out- 
er one is taken off, tranímits the breath. 
The veffels of the fpleen, confidering ¡ts 
Íize, are remarkably large: its artery is 
from the cceliac, and is called the fplenic 
 ártery; and in buman fubjects really 
tranímits water, air, or mercury, thrown 
into it, into the veins; the fplentc vein 


Spleeo Jwells, together with the left adja- 
cent region; and fometimes there 1s a 
tenfenels of the belly : 1his difeafé is in- 


creafed by velt, and too rich a diets and 
therefore exercife, and a fpare diet are 


proper as ate acids, as vinegar, or thin 
and aullere wine; and, in general, all 
meats and drinks, which have the virtue 
of promoting urine, as the feeds of tre- 


Jo, cummin, parlley, wild thyme, by(- 


lop, and favory; and the herbs rocket, 
fp!leenwort, and crefles. See the article 


—"HYPOCHONDREAC PASSION, 
SPLEEN WORT, buchitis. 


See the article 
LONCHITIS. 


SPLENETIC, a perfon affected with ob- 


ftruétion of the [pleen. See SPLEEN and 
HYPOCHONDRIAC PASSION. 


SPLENIC vessEELs, the artery and vein of 


the (pleen. See the article SPLEEN. 


SPLENIUS, in anatomy, a pair of the ex- 


tenlor muícles of the head, which ring 
from the lower vertebra of the neck, and 
the five upper ones of the back, is infert- 
ed a little above the maftoide proceís. 
See the article MUSCLE, +. 
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callous, infenfible excrefcence, breeding 
on the fhank-bone of horfes; which, 
when it grows bigs fpoils the ape of 
the leg, and generally comes upon the 
infide: but 1f there be one oppolite to 1t 
on the outfide, it is called a peg, or 
pinned (plent; becaufe 1t does, as It were, 
pierce the bone, and is extremely danger- 
- 0US. 
The fimple fplents are only faftened to 
the bone, at a pretty diltance from fhe 
knee, and wiihout touching the back 
finew, and have not a very bad confe- 
quence; but thofe that touch the back 
linew, or are fpread on (he knee, will 
make a horíe lame in a fhort time, 
For the cure of this malady, fhave away 
the hair, and rub and beat the (welling 
with the handle of a Thoeing hammer ; 
then having burnt three or four hazzle- 
fticks, while the fap is in them, chafe the 
íplent with the juice, or water that iílues 
but at both ends, applying 1t as hot as 
you can, without /calding the part; after 
£hat, rubor bruile the fwelling with one 
of the fticks, and continue frequently to 
thiow the hot jnice upon the part, but lo 


as not to fcald it, and continue (till rub- 


bing it, till it grows foft. Then dipa 
linen-cloth, five or fix times double, in 
the hazle-juice, ashotas your hands can 
endure it, and tie it upon the Íplent, 
where letitremain for twenty-four hours, 
keeping the horíe in the ltable for the 
Ípace of nine days, not (uffering him to 
be gither ridden or led to water; by 
which time, the Splent will be diffolved, 
and the hair will afterwayds grow on it 
again. ; 
SPLENTS, or SPLINTS, In furgery, pieces 
“of wood, ufed in binding up broken 
limbs. (See the article FRACTURE. — 
SPLICING, in the fea-language, 15 the 
——ntwiltiog the ends of two cables or 
- topes, and working the feyeral fírands 
into one another by a fidd, fo that they 
become as ftrong as if they were but ong 
vope. See the article CABLE, Ue. 
SPLINTER, a fmall fhiver of wood, gr 
the like. The fplinters of fraélured 
bones, if loole, are to be carefully re- 
moved, otherwife replaced, See the af- 
ticle FRACTURE, 
SPODIUM, in pharmacy, one of the foul- 
" eftrecrements of copper; being nothing 
but the worltand heavielt parts of the 
cadmiía ollracitis, thrown up 1n fuch 
coaríe pieces by the blah of the bellows, 
that it does not adhere to the roof or fdes 
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of the furnace, but falls down again into 
feveral parts of the furnace; and being 
colleóted along with many ether kinds 
of foulnelfes, im form of a blackiíh heayy 
matter, is indeed no bettér than the 
[weepings of the furnaces, where the cop= 
per is refined. See the article CaDMIA, 

SPOILS, /polía, whatever is taken from 

the enemy, in time of war. 
Among the antient Greeks, the fpojls 
were divided in common among the 
whole army, only the generals fhare 
was largelt; but among the Romans, the 
fpoils belonged to the republic. 

SPOLETTO, the capital of Umbria, in 
Italy; 1tis fituated fifty miles north-e3lt 
of Rome. 

SPONDEE, fpondeus, in antient poetry, a. 
foot confilting of two long (yllables, as 
omnes, See the article Foor. 

Some give the appellation fpondaic to 
verfes compofed wholly of fpondees, or 
at leaftthatend with two fpondees; as, 
Confliitit, atque oculis Pbrygia aemina cir- 
cumppexit. . 

SPONDIAS, HOG-PLUM, in botany, a 
genus of the enneandria-trigynia clals pf 
plants, the flower of which confilts of 
five ovated, plane, and patent petaly; 
and its frpit is an oval berry, containing 
four nuts in each cell. Itis called mon- 

bin by Plumier, 

SPONDYLUS, in anatomy, a name an. 
tiently giyen to a yertebra of the fpin3 
dorli. See the article VERTEBRE, 

SPONGIA, SPUNGE, in botany, Ec, See 
the article SPUNGE. 

SPONGIOSE, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to feveral parts of the body, on 
account of thejr porous and cavernous 

—texture, motunlike that of fpunge; as 
the [pongiofe or ethmoide bone of the 
nole, the fpongiofe bodies of the penis. 
See the articles NosE and PEN15, 

SPONSORS, among chriftians, are thole 

_perlons, who, in the office of baptión, 
anfwer, or are fureties, for the perlons 
haptized. - See the article BAPTISM. 

In the antient church, there were threg 
lorts of, fponfors, 1, For children, who 
could not anfwer for themfelyes; and in 
moft cales, parents were Iponfors for 
their own children. 2. Forfuch perfons 
as, by reaflon of ficknels or infirmity, 
were in the fame condition with children; 
who might be baptized, 1f their friends 
tellificd, that they had before-hand de- 
fired baptifm, and at the fame time be- 
came their Sfponfors, .3. For all adull 
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¿heir fponfors, as no perfons were bap- 
tized without them, ' | 
Itis oblervable, that antiently no more 
¿han one fponfor was required, namely, 
a man for a man, and a woman fora 
woman: however, in the cafe of infants, 


no regard was had to the difference of- 


fex3 for a virgin might be fponfor for 
a male child; and a father for his chil- 
-dren, whether male or female, 
1n the modern chriftian church, the office 
of fponfors, or fureties ¡n baptilm, is bet- 
ter known than practifed; we call them 
god-fathers and god-mothers, See the 
article GOD-FATHERs, 
SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to fuch 


motions. of the body, and operations of . 


the mind, as we perform of ourfelves, 
without any conítraint. See FREEDOM. 

SPONTANEOUS, or EQUIVOCAL GENE- 
RATION. See EQUIVOCAL. 

S5POON-BILL, platea, in ornithology; See 
the article PLATEA. Ds 

'SPOONING, in the fea-language, is faid 
ofa fhip, which, being under fail in a 
ftorm at (ea, 15 unable to bear it, and 
confequently forced to put right before the 
wind. 

SPORADES, among antient altronomers, 
a name given to fuch.ftars, as were not 
included in any conftellation. See the 
articles CONSTELLATION and STAR, 

-— BFORADIC DISEASES,among phyficians, 
are fuch as ftize particular perfons at 
any time or feafon, and in any place; 
1m which fenfe they are diftinguiíhed from 
epidemical and endemic difeafes; the 
former whereof are peculiar to certain 
times or leaflons, and the latter to certain 
places or countries. Seethe articles EP1- 
DEMIC and ÉNDEMIC, 

SPORTULA, in roman antiquity, a dole 
of meat or money, given by great men to 
the poor, 

SPOTS, in aftronomy, certain places of the 

 Jon”s or moon's dile, oblerved to be el- 
ther more bright, or darker, than the reft; 
and accordingly, called faculee and ma- 
cule, See the articles FACUL%E and 

- MacuLze 3 as alío Sun and Moon. 

BPOUT, or WATER-SPOUT, in natural 
hiftory, an extraordinary and dangerous 
meteor, oblerved at fea, and fometimes 
at land, called by the Latins typho and 
fipho, Its firft appearance is in form of 
a deep cloud, the upper part of which is 
white, and the lower black ; then from 

Ae lower part of this cloud hangs, or 
Jalher falls down, what is properly called 


the Ípout, in form of 3 conical tube, 


3 
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biggeft at top; and under this tube, 
there is always a great boiling and fly- 
ing up of the water of the (ea, asina 


jetd'equ. For fome yards above the fur= 


face of the fea, the water lftands as a 
column or pillar, from-the extremity 
whereof it fpreads and goes off, as in 
a kind of fmoke. Frequently, the cone 
defcends fo low, as to touch the middle 
of this column, -and continue for fome 
time contiguous toitz though fometimes 
it only points to it, at fome diltance, 
either in a perpendicular or oblique line, 
Frequently it is Ícarce diftinguifhable, 
whether the cone or the column appear 
the firft, both appearing all of a fudden 
againít each other. But fometimes the 
water boils up from the fea toa great 
height, without any appearance of a 
Ípout pointing to it, either perpendicu= 
larly or obliquely. Indeed, generally, 
the boiling or flying up of the water has 
the priority, this always preceding its 
being formed into a tolumn, Senerally, 
the cone does not appear hollow, till to- 
wards the end, when the fea-water ie 


violently thrown up along its middle, as ' 


ímoke up a chimney. Soon after this, 
the Spout or canal breaks and dilappears5 
the boiling up of the water, and even 
the pillar, continuing to the laft, and for 
fome time afterwards3 fometimes till the 
Ípout form itfelf again, and appear a- 
news which it fometimes does feveral 
times in a quarter of an hour. See plate 
CCLIX. fig. 3. | 

M, dela Pyme, from a near oblervation 
of two or three fpouts in Yorkfhire, de- 
feribed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
gathers that the water-fpout is nothing 
but a gyration of clouds by contrary 
winds, meeting in a point or center; and 
there, where the greateft condenfation 
and gravitation is, falling down into a 


pipe or great tube, fomewhat like Ar= 


chimedes's fpiral  ferew; and, in 1ts 
working and whirling motion, ablorbing 
and raling the water, in the fame man- 
ner as the fpiral fcrew does; and thus 


deltroying (hips, Ec, Thus, June the 


21ít, he oblerved the clouds mightily agi- 
tated above and driven together; upon 


which they became very black, and were 


hurried round, whence proceeded a molt 
audible whirling noife, like that ordi- 
narily heard in a mill. Soon after, 
iMfued a long tube or fpout, from the 


center of the congregated clouds, wbherein 


he oblerved a fpiral motion like that of 


a fcrew; by which tie water was raled- 


- Upo 
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up. Again, Ausúlt 15, 1687, thewind, — gills.. Teis caught in molt of our fkas, 
blowing'at the fame time out of feveral and brought in furprifing quantities to 
quarters, created a grest vortex 'and London.' A nea, | 
whirlins among the clouds; thé center SPREE, a riverof Germany, which, tifing 
whereof; every now and then, dropped in Bohemia, tons nórthwaárd, through 
down; in Mhape of a long, thin, black Lufatia, and, entering Brandenbúrg, 
pipe, whéréin he could diftinétly behold — vifits Berlin, and falls into the Havel, a 





ua a motion Ike that: of a Ícrew, continu- little welt of that city. | 
ally diáwing upwards, 'and fcrewing SPRING, Jrs, in natural hiftory, a foun. 
up, 25 it wire, wherever it'touched. ' In tain or fource of water, rifing' out of the 
Sts progres it moved flowly over a grove . ground. Ste the article WATER. 
of trees, which bent under it like wands Various have been the opinions of philo. 
in a circular motion.  Procéeding, 1t [ophers concerning the origin of (prings; 
tore off the thatch from a baron, bent a —  but'thole, which deferve notice, are only 
hugé ouk: tree, broke ons of its greátelt the three following ones. — * 
branches, and threw lt to a great dif- 1. That the féa-water 13 conveyed thro' 
tance. Ple adds, that,' whereas Ft ts fubterraneous duéts, or canals, to the 
commonly faid, “the wáter works and places where the fprings flow out of the | 
xifes in a column, beforé thé tube comes carth: but as 1t-is impoffible that the y 
to touch it; this is doubtlefs a miftake, water fhould bé thus: conveyed to the : 
Cowing' to the finenefs and tranfparency. tops of mountains, 'fince it cannot rife | 
“of thé tobes, which do moft certainly higher than the furface, fome have had 
touch the Mtfáte of the fea, before any recouríe to fubterráneous heats; by which 
Duo, confderablé motión can be rated: there- beine rarified, 1t is fuppofed to alcend in 
ins butwhich do notbecome opake and: : vapours through the bowels óf the moun. 
vibe 111 ferthéy have imbibed a con- tains. But as no fufiicient proof is 
22 hideráble quatitity of water, brought of the exiftence of thelé central 
The difolution of water-fpouis he aferibes heats, or of caverns in the mountains big 
¿2 to ute erest quantity obwater they have enough to let the vapoues altend, fup- 
3 gluttedz whicl by dts weight impediog poling fúch' heats, we Shall not take up 
19 1hetr emotion, wheércon* tem force, and our readers time with a formal refuta. 
eyen exiftence, depends, they break and tion of this hypothelis. 
LU Jet go their coñtents; which vfe to prove 2. As tothofe who advance the capillary 
Fatal to: whatever 15 found underneath. hypothebs, or fuppole the water to rile 


A notable mitance heveof we have in the from'the depths of the fea through the 
Philofophica) Tranfadtions, related by  porous parts of the earth, as it rifes in 
Dr. Richardíen; for a fpout in 1718 capillary tubes, or through fand or afhes, 


breaking ón Emott-moóor, ngh Coln, they leem not to confider one principal 
in Landafhire, the country was immedi-- property. of this kind of tube, or this 
ately overflowéd. | fort of attraétion : for though tlie water 
3 Pliny's time, the fearmen uled to pour  rife to thetop of the tube or fand, yet 
vinegar into tlie fea, to aflusge and' lay will it vife no higher, becaufe it is by 
¡ie fpobt, wlén it approached £hem : the attradtion of the parts above that 


eur modern fesmen Keep it off, by mak- the fluid riles, and where thatis wanting 
¿ing a noife with filing and feratching 3t can rife no farther. Therefore, though 
violently oú the deck, or by dilcharging the waters cf the féa may be drawn into 


great guns to difperfe 1f, the fubltance-of the earth by attraélion, 
SPOUTING FOUNTAIN. See tliearticile, — yet it ea never be raifed by this means 
FOUNTAIN. j Into “a“ciftern; or cavity, to become tie 
"SPRADIN, or STRAIN.. See STRAIN. Source of fprings. E: k 
-SPRAT, in ichthyology) a fpecies of clu- 3. The third hypothelis'is trat of the (a- 
pes, with tielower jaw longelt, and'the gacious nátoralift, Dr. Haliey, who [up- 
belly very acute.” See CLUPEA, pofes the true fources of fprings to be. 
The (prat bas been: generaliy, buterro. 'melted [mow, rain-water, dew, and va- 
neoufly, fuppofed'a herring, not grown + pouwscondenfed, 4 
to its full fizez dts ufual length 15 about Now in order to prove, that the vapobrs, 
four or five inchés, and its breadth [ome- ralfed by the heat of the fun, from the 
what more, in proportion, tlian in the furface of the feas, lakes, and rivers, are 


herrine; there'is'a (pot on each fide, — abundantly fufEcientto lupply the Íprings - 
near the extrenity of the coverings ofthe and rivers with frefh water, the ae | 
. y - le A AN ." 4 s má E z 
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«wade the following experiment: he took 


a vellel of water, made of the fame de- 


gres of faltnels with that of the fea, by 
means of the hydrometer; and having 
laced a thermometer ín it, he brought 
jr, by means of a pan of coals, to the 
fame degree of heat with that of the air 
in the hottelt fummer. Hethen placed 
ibis velfel with the thermometer in it, in 
'one [cale, and nicely counterpoifed it with 
' weights In.the other; after two hours, he 
found, that about the fixtieth part ofan 
inch was gone oft in vapour, and con- 
fequently in twelve hours, the length of 
a natural day, one tenth of an inch 
would haye been evaporated. | 
From this experiment it follows, that 
every ten Íquare inches of the furface of 
the water yield a cubic inch of water in 
-vapour per day, every fquare mile 6914 
 toús, and every fquare degree (or 69 
englióh miles).33 millions oftons, Now, 
oe fuppole the Mediterranean to be 
4o degrees long, and 4 broad, ata me- 
dium, which 1s the lea(t that can be fup- 
poled, its lurface will be 160 (quare de- 
—grees, from whence there will evapo- 
rate 5280 millions of tons per day, in the 
- ¡fummer-time. See the article Ska. 


The Mediterranean recerves water from 


the vine great rivers following, viz, the 
 Jberus, the Rhine, the “Pyber, the Po, 


the Danube, the Neilter, the Boryfthe- 


nes, the “Tanais, and. the Nile; all the 
relt being fmall, and their water in- 
confiderable. Now: Jet us fuppole that 
each of thele rivers conveys'ten times as 
much water to the (ea as the Thames; 
which, as is. oblerved, yields daily 
76,032,000 cubic feet, which is equal 
to 203 millions of. tons; and therefore 
al the nine rivers will produce 1827 
millions of tonsz which is little more 
than one tlird of the quantity evaporated 
each day from the fea. The prodigious 
Quantity of water remaining, the doétor 


allows to rains, wbich fall again into. 


Me feas, and! for the ufes of vegeta. 
tion, e... 


are collected, fo as to form refervoirs for 


tie different kinds'of Íprings, jt feems to. 
——bethis: the tops of mountains, in ge- 
neral, abound with cavities, and fub= 


lerraneous caverns formed by nature to 
+ Jerve as refervoirs; and their pointed 
lummits, which feern to pierce the clouds, 
—Alop thole vapours which fluétuate in the 
2lmolphere, and being conftipated there- 
by, they precipitate 1n water, and by thsir 
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gravity eafily penetrate through beds of 
fand and lighter earth, (ll they are hop- 
-ped in their defcent by more denfe frata, 
as beds of clay, tone, Ue. whére' they 
form a balon or! cavern, and work a 
palfage horizontally, and iffueout at the 
fide of the mountain, 2000000 

Many of thele (prings running down by 
the vallies, between the ridges of hills, 
and uniting thelr- ftreams, form rivulets 
or brooks j and many of thefe, again, 
uniting on the plain, become:a river, 


Different Jorts off SPRINGS. —Sprines are 


either fuch as run continually,- called pe- 
rennial ; or fuch as run only for a' time, 
and at certain feafons of the'year, and 


. therefore called temporary fpri nes Others 


again are called intermitting (prings,-be- 
caule they flow and then ftop, “and: How 


and [top again: and, finally; recipro- 


cating fprings, whofe waters rie and 
fall, or flow and ebb, by regular inter 
vals, .. In order to account for thefe dif 


y ferences in Iprings, ler ABCDE (plate 


COLEX. fig. 4.) reprelent the declivity 
of a hill, «whole feétion, from: top to bot- 


toro, 1s hewn- in the figures in which 


let FGH be a cavern or bafon near 
the top, which: colleéts the water" pleet 
ing through the rata, and:has a draín 
or duct leading to the fide” of the hill 
atB. Itisevident, that, when the wa= 
ter ariles to the drain El it will delcend 


= 


« through itito B, where it will breaR out 


An form of a fountain or fpring, and 
will continue rúnning while the refer- 
votr is fupplied with, water above the lea 
vel EH, and after that 1t will become 
dry.  Hence we fee that a fpring may 
be formed near the tops of the highelk 


«hills and mountains; but, on the very 


tops, 1tis impoflible for theja to be ge- 


- «nerated, 


Intermitting (prings, or thofe which fow 
and flop by regular alternations and in= 
termiflions, may be thus accounted forz 
let IE-L (16:4.) reprelent a cavity in the 
mouvtaln, to which, at I, there is afeed- 


] og, fréama which brings the water from 
As to the mannér in which thele waters: 


other parts; and at €, on the lower 


«part there goes a duét KC, of ua. 
_curved or crooked form, wbich conveys 


the: water to the fide of a hilllat €. 
where t breaks outinto a Ípring. Now, 
tis evident, that, as the water rifes in 
he cavéro, it will alío rife in the duét, 
till the furface of the water 1L be le- 
vel with ihie bighelt part Bof the dut, 


and then the water will defeend from A. *- 


to E, which point, being loWer than the: 
1 Orifice 
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ni/hed to tbe lame level LK, by the feed- 
ing Ítream I, and then the fountain will 
play again. An artificial fountain of 
this kind may be alío ealily made, 

Reciprocating fprings, or thole which 
flow and ebb alternately, are occafioned 


in the following manner : let MNO (1b.) 


reprelent a relervoir, fed by the ftream 
PM, and alío a fiphon KO, which 
brings water from another cavity above, 
as IELj; the duét N D carries the wa- 
ter to the ide of the hill at D, and there 
makes a conftant Ípring by virtue of a 
conftant fupply of water by the drain PM, 
"The water at D will alío flow and ebb 
altermately; for when the fiphon KO 
works, the furface of the water MO 


will be fuddenly raifed, and preís upon 


the water at N with a greater force, by 
which means it will iffue out at D with 


a greater velocity, and raife the furface, 


sf confined; but when the fiphon inter- 
mits or ceales, the momentum of the wa- 


ter at Dis not fo great as before, and . 


then the fpring will fink or decreafe. 

In like manner we account for“the rifing 
of water in wells. T'hus fuppofe a well be 
funk at the foot of the hill at E, (2b7d.) 
to fuch a depib EV, as will bring the 
diggers to an eruption of a Ípring at V, 
whole water is brought 'by the duét RY 


(or many of them) from a cavity ORS 


3n the hill (or otherwile from a pond, a 
river, the (ea, Ec.) it 15. evident the wa- 
ter in the well will rife from the bottom 
V, toan altitude V T, where the fur- 
face of the water at T' is upon a level 
with that in the refervoir QS, and thus 
conftitutes a well, 

Now, though every thing may not hap- 
pen precilely in the manner, as here re- 
prelented, yet that itis in fome way ana- 
Jogous to 1t, we believe no perlon will 
doubt, who has been at the Peak in Der- 
byfhire, or at Wookey-hole in Somerfet- 
fhire, and feen the wonderful caverns, 
receptacles, and ftreams of water, which 
nature has there furnifhed in the bowels 
of the mountains. 


Medicinal virtues, 81c. ef SPRINGS. Thele 


are owing to the different qualitíes and 


_ temperament of the ftrata through which 


thefe waters may be colleéted, or país: 
sf thole refervoirs of water in the body 
of mountains be fituated where mineral 
ores abound, or the duéts and feeding 
ftreams run through mineral esrths, ib 1s 
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" «grifice of the duét at K, will exhault the 
cavern of all its water, and then the - 
ípring will (top, till the ciltern- is reple- 


SPRING-TIDE. 
SPRINGE, among fportímen, a device 


SLU | 
ealy to conceive that particles of met] 
will mix with, and be abforbed by thg 
water, which being faturated thierewith, 
becomes a mineral (pring or well, ]f 
falt, fulphur, lime-ftone, Ec. abounds 
im the ftrata, through which the water 

- paíles, it will then be faline, fulphureous, 
Jime-water, Ec. Tf fulphur and iron 
fhould both abound in the parts of the 
hill, whence the waters come, the waterg. 
will partake of the warmth or heat which 
1s occafioned by the mixture of two fich- 
fubítances in the earth, where they are 
found. —See'the articles MINERAL «qug: 
ters, CHALYBEATE, SEA, BATH, Eee | 





SPRING, ver, in colmography, implies one 


of the fealons of the year; commeéncing, 
in the northern parts of the world, on 
the day the fun enters the firlt degtee of 
aries, which is about the twenty-fr[t of 
March, and ending when the fun leaves 
gemint. SeesEQUINOX and SEASONS, 


SPRING, elater, in mechanics, denotes 4 


thin piece of tempered fteel, or other elaf. 
tic fubítance; which, being wound op, 
ferves to pút feveral machines in motion 
by its elalticity, or endeavour to unbend 
¡tlelf': fuch 1sthe fpring ofa clock, watch, 
and the like, See the articles ELASTI- 
ciTY, Ciock, WatcH, Ue. | 
The fpring of a lock, gun, piltol, or the - 
like, isa piece of fteel, violently bent; 
which, being letat liberty, beats back tha 
boltof the lock, or ftrikes down the cock, - 
See the article TiDEs. 


made of twilted wire, to catehi birds or 
fmall beafts, 
SPRINGING.0f a mafi, iu the fea-lan- 
guage, 1s when 1t cracks, but is not quite 
broken in any part of 1t; as the partners; 
hounds, Ec. See the articles WMast, 
PARTNERS, Ec. 
SPRINGING a leak. Seethe article LEAR. 
SPRINGY zEODIES, the lame with elaftic * 
ones¿ or fuch as, having had their figure 
changed by the ftroke of another body; 
can recover again their former figure; 
which bodies not elaftic cannot do. Set 
the article ELASTICITY, 3 
SPROTAW, a town of Sileña, 15 miles 
welt of Glogaw: eaft long. 15% 45) 
north lat, 519 36”, | 
SPUNGE, /pongia, in botany, a gemusof 
fubmarine plants, belonging to the cryp: 
togamia lithophyta clafs: tt confiíts 014 | 
foft, tough, amd elaftic matter, formed 
ufually into rude maffes of a cavernóle 
ftruéture, and havihg very little of 1he 
appearance of plants, Ei 
: ypo 
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Upon anice examination, (punge appears 

to be compofed of capillary fibres, which 
are hollow and implicated in a furprifing 
manner; and are furrounded. by thin 

. membranes which arrange them Into a 

cellular form. This ftruéture, no lels 
than the confftituent matter, of fpunge, 
renders 1t the fittelt of all bodies to im- 
bibe a great quantity of any fluid, and 
'upon a ftrong:preffure to part with almoft 
the whole quantity again. 

Spunge pays, on importation, a duty of 
97754. the pound; and draws back, on 
exportation, A d. : ALAS 

-— Spunge calcined to a blacknefs, and re- 

duced to powder, has been lately brought 
into great ule as a fweetner of the blood, 
and a diuretic: fome have pretended even 
to cure leprolies with it, and others have 
extolled 1t agaimít the: bite of a mad 
dog; butthefe are virtues lels certainly 
known ofit, 
In the larger and coarfer pieces of [punge, 
there are often mall tones found im- 
bedded in the fubítance of the matter; 
and yet, more frequently, a cruítaceous 
[parry matter gathered round the furface 
of certain parts of the plants; both thele 
lubltances are called by the common name 
of lapis fpongiz, the fponge-ftone; and 
both are recommended as diuretics, and 
remedies againít the ftone and gravel. 
See thie article SPAR. A 
Pyrotecbmical SPUNGES, are made of the 
large fungous excreltences growing on 
old oaks, afhes, fir, Ec. which beio 
boiled in common water, then dried and 
well beaten, are putina ftrong lye pre- 
pared with falt-petre, and again dried 

'nanoven, Thele make (he black match 
or tinder brought from Germany, ufed 

to receive and fultain the fire ftruck from 

a flintand fteel, Ec. mi 

'SPUNGE, is alfo ufed, in gunnery, for a long 

llaff or rammar with a piece of fheep or 

Jamb-(kin wound about ¡ts end, to lerve 
forfcouring great guns, when difcharg- 
ed, before they are charged with freíh 
powder, 

SPUNGE of a horfe fhoe, the part next the 

eel, where the calkins are made... See 

- thearticle Horsg SHOES, 

PUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a 
guns inbide with a fpunge, in order to 
prevent any fparks' of: fire from remain- 
Ingin her, which would endanver the 
life of him who fhould load her again. 

SPUN-YARN, among failors, is a Kind of 

line made from rope=yarn, and uled for" 
(tizing or faltening things together, 

VoL, Iv. ES 
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SPUNK, one of the names of the female 
“agaric, See the article AGar1c. 

SPUR, a piece of metal, confilting of two 
branches encompaífing a horfeman's heel, 
and a rowel in form of a ftar, advancine 
out behind, to prick the horfe, e 

SPUR-SBELL, eperon, in natural hilftory, 
a fpecies of cochlea, with the edges of 
¡ts volutions ferrated'; fo that, in feveral 


politions, it refembles a fpur with large 


rowels. See plate CCLIX, fig. 6. and 

the article COCHLEA. a 
SPUR-WAY, a road through anothers 
- ground, through which one may ride, 


by right or cultom. 


'SPURGE, in botany, the englifh name of 


See EUPHORBIA. 


the euphorbia. | 
See the al= 


SPURGE-LAUREL, dafbre, 
ticle DAPHNE. pa 
SPURIOUS DISEASES, fuch as, in fome 


- fymptoms, cannot be reduced to any one 


kind 3 and, therefore, are denominated 
from thole with which they agree in molt 
particulars: thus we lay, a fpurious or 
baltard pleurify, quinzy, e; See the 
articles PLEURISY, QUINZY, Ue, 
SPURKETS, in a fhip, fpaces between the 
upper and lower futtocks, or betwixt the 
rungs fore and aft, dE 
SPURRY, in botany, the engliíh name of 
feveral fpecies both of alfine and fper- 
gula. See ALSINE and SPERGULA. 
SPUTUM, among phyficians, denotes the. 
lame with the faliva, or fpittle, See the 
article SALIVA. : | 
SPY, a perfon hired to watch the agtions; 
motions, Ec. of another; particularly 
of what paíles in a camp. When a (py 
15 difcovered, he is hanged immediately. 
SQUACCO, in ornithology, a bird of the 
heron-kind, of a yellowifh colour, and: 
the head and neck variegated with blacke, 
white and yellow. 
coaft of the Levant, See HERON. 
SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes 
a body of:horíe whofe number of men 


is not fixed; but is ufually from one to. 


two hundred, 
Each [quadron ufually confifts of thre 
troops, of fifty men each. See the articles 
ARMY and HorsE. 


SQUADRON of /bips, a divifion or partofa — 
feet, commanded by a vice-admiral, or 


commodore. See FLEET and Navy. 


SQUATOTTA, in ornithology, a fpecies * 


of heron, of a brown colour, with a black 
and white creft, fomewbhat larger than 
the [quacco, or former (pecies. 


SQUALUS, the SHARK-KIND, in ichthy- 


ology, a numerous genus of fifhes, of the 
17 chon» 


ltis'a native of the 


+ 


, 
. 
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chondropterygious order; the charaéters 
of which are thefe: the foramina of the 
gills are Éve on each fide, and are (itu- 
ated in a longitudinal direétion, from the 
Sides of the head down to the pectoral 
fins; the head is of a deprefled form; 
the body is oblong, and is exther rounded 
or angulated, and the kin is rough ; the 
eyes ltand on the.ides of the head; the 
tail is biñid, and the npper part longer 
than the under; the montb is ufually 
sranfveríe, and in the under part of the 
roltrum, not at its extremity. : 
The [pecies of this genus, being very nu- 
merous, are arranged under the follow- 
Ing fubdivilions. 1. Thofe which have 
eranulated teeth, as the law-6/h, and the 
ímooth hcund-fifh. 2. Thole which have 
“acute. teeth, and prickles on the back; 
¿As the common hound-filh, the fhagreen- 
¡híb, centrine and monk-fifh. 3. Thole 
which have acute teeth, but no [pines or 
-prickles on the back; :as the zygena, or 
“ballance fifh, the fea-fox, and the tope. 
¿4 Thole which have the roftrum fhorter 
than ufial; as the bounce, morgag, and 
blue and white fharks. See the articles 
'¡SAW-5IsH, HOUND-FISH, Eo. 
¿SQUAMZE, SCALES, in natural hiltory, 
See the article SCALE, 

“SQUAMARIA, in botany, a genusof the 
didynamia-anglo/permia clafs of plants, 
witha mosopetalousringent flower, both 
dips ef which are entire, only the upper 
one is lopge (E; the fruit is a roundiíh 
enmilocular«ciipíule,: containing a great 
many round feeds. 

SQUAMOUS, or SQUAMOSE, in anato- 
my, an appel lation given to the fpurious 
or falle futures of the Ikull, becaufe com. 
poled of fgua:x E or [cales like thole of 
fifhes, or like xú les lard lo as to reach over 
one another, :S =e the article SKuLL. 


SQUARE, quadri Tun, in geometry, a 


quadrilateral figo. re, both equilateral and 
equianguiar, een 
Sad the ares | of a fquare, Seek the 
length of one fide ; multiply this by it- 
felfí and the proc luétis the area of the 
Íquare, ; : : 
SQUARE-NUMBER,- the produét cfa num- 
ber multiplied into itfelf. See the articles 
'Invoution and Power. 
Thus 4, the produ St of 2 multiplied by 
235 or 16, the pre duét of 4 muniplicd 
by 4, are [quare mumbers. | 
SQUARE ROOT, a nu mber confidered as the 
root of a fecond power or fpuare num- 
ber; ora number, by whole multiplica. 
sion into itíelf, a [q uare number is gene- 
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rated. See the article EXTRACTION, 

SQUARE BATTLE, Or BATTALION of mien, 
is one that hath an equal number of men 
morank and file. See BATTLE, 

Hollow SQUARE, in the military art, is 2 
body of foot drawn up with an empty 
fpace in the middle for the colours, 
drums, and baggage; faced and covered 
by the pikes every way, to keep off horfe, 

SQUARE, 2orma, an inftrument confiline 
of two rulers, or branches, faltened per- 
pendicularly at one end oftheir extremes, 
lo as to form a rigbtangle: ¡tis of great 
ule in the delcription and menfuration 
of right angles, and laying down per. 
pendiculars, 

SQUATT, among rmainers, a fmall bed of 
ore lefs valuable than a vein or load, as 
reaching only a little way, 4 

SQUATINA, the MONK-FISH, OT ANGEL. 
F15H,a [pecies of /qualus, with the mouth 
at the extremity of the head: it grow 
to about fix feet in length, and is con- 
iiderably thick im proportion. — See the 
article. SQUALUS. | 

SQUILL, /feslla, in botany, . See SCILLA, 

SQUILLA, in zoology, a genus of infeéls 
with ten legs, the foremolt pair of which ' 
is cheliform, or made for pinching: the 
eyes are two, and the tail 1s foliated, 
Thele are the characters of the fhrimp, 
as alío of the cray-fifh, lobíter, and crab; 
of each of which there are numerous fpe- 
cies. See the article CANCER, Ue, 

SQUILLACE, a bifhop's f<e of the farther 
Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, 
which gives name to the gulph of Squil- 

-lace: eall long, 179, north lat. 392, 

SQUINANCY, or EsQUINANCY, in me- 
dicine, the fame with the quinzy. See 
the article QUINZY, 

SQUINTING, Arabifmus, Ya medicine and 
lurgery. See the article STRABISMUS. 

SQUIREEL, feiuraus, in zoology, the eng- 
lifh name of a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of the glires, the fore-teeth of which 
are prominent; it has no canine. teeth; 
and its legs are formed both for climbing 
and leaping,. | : 

The common - reddifh - brown Squirrel, 
with a white belly, is a very lively little 
animal, witb an extremely lone and bulhy 
tail, See plate COCLIX. fig. s. 

But belides this, there are feveral other 
Ipecies; as the american grey-fquisrel, 
witha fmaller tail, and twice as large 
as the common kind 5 the ceylon blackifh- 
fquirrel, with a very large tail, and about 
the ze of the common fquirrel; the fly" : 
img [quicvel, with the fides extended, » 
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as to be able to leap from one tree to 
another ata great diftance; and, laltly, 
the barbary [quirrel, ofa blackiíh tawney - 
brown colour, with variegated (ides, 
ST, an indeclinable term chiefly uled to 
“command filence. 

The Romans had thele two charatters 
written over the doors of their eating 
rooms, as if one fhould lay [2d face, or 
Jfilentivon tene.  Porphyry obleives, that 
the antients made a point of religion of 
jt, not to [peak a fingle word in paing 
in or out of the doors, 

—STABLE, a place or houfe for horles, Fe. 
—jurnifhed with falls and proper apart- 
ments to contain their food, Ec. See the 
article HORSE, Ec. | 
Nothing conduces more to the health of 
a horíe than the having a good and 
wholelome ftable. The fituation of a 
ftable Mould always be in a good air, 
and on a firm, dry, and hard ground, 
thatín winter the horíe may go out and 
comein clean, It fhould alwaysbe built 
lomewhat on an alcent, that the urine 
and other foulneíles may be eafily con- 
veyed away by means of trenches or finks 
for that purpole. As therejs no animal 
thatdelights more in cleanlinefs than the 
'horfe, or thatmore abominates bad Ímells, 
care Miould be taken that there be no 
hen-rooft, hog-ftie, or necellary houle, 
neat the place where the ltable ¡5 to be 
built; for the fwallowing of feathers, 
which is very apt to happen when hen- 
roolls are near, often proves mortal to 
horles; and the lfteams of a bog-houle, 
or hog's-dung, will breed many diftem- 
pers, The walls of a ftable, which 
oughtto be of brick rather than ftone, 
Miould be made of a moderate thicknels, 
two bricks, ora brick anda half at lealt, 
for the fake of warmth in the winter, 
and to keep out the heat in the lummer. 
The windows hould be made on the ealt 
and north fide of the building, that the 
north wind may be let in to cuol the 
llables in the fummer, and therifing fun 
all the year round, efpecially in winter, 
The windows íkould either be fafhed, 
or have large cafements, for the fake of 
letting in air enough; and there fhould 
always be clole wooden fhutter=, that 
Wie light may be fut out at pleafure, by 
which means the horfe may be made to 
Akepin the day as well asin the night, 
When ¡tis judged proper he íhould do 
0. Many pive the whole ftable with 
flone, but thar part which the horfe is to 
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lie on hould be boarded with o2k-planke, 
which fhould be laid as even as poffible, 


“and crols-wile rather than length-wile ; 


and there Miould be leveral holes bored 
through them to receive the urine, and 


«carry it off underneath the floor into one 


% 


. bles, 


common receptacie: the ground behind 
hould be raifed to a level with the planks, 
and it fhould be paved with fmall peb- 
There are two rings to be placed 
on each fide of the ftall, for the horfe”s 
halter to run through, and a logger is 
to be fixed to ¿2 end of this fuffcient to 
poile it perpendicularly, but not fo heavy 


as.to tire the hor/e, or-to hinder him 


from eating; the belt place for him to 
eat his corn in is a drawer or locker, 
made in. the wainícot partition, which 
need not be large, fo that it may be taken 
out at pleafure to clean it, by-which 
means the common dirtineís of a fixed 
manger may be avoided. Many people 
are agalnít having arack in their hables; 
they give the horíe his hay fprinkled 
upon his litter, and if they think he 
treads 1t too much, they only nail up 
three or four boards, by way of a trough, 
to give ¡it to him in: the reafon of this 
15, that thé continual lifting up of the. 
head to feed out of the rack, is an un- 
natural polture for a horle, who was 
intended to take his food up from the 
ground, and makes him, as they expreís 
it, withy cragged. When thtreis ftable- 
room enough, partitions are to be made 
lor feveral horfes to ftand in; thele 
Ihould always allow room fuficient for 
the horfe to turn about and lie down 
conveniently, and they hould be boarded 


up lo bigh towards the head, that the 


horfes placed in feparate ftalls may not 
be able to finell at one-another, nor mo- 
lelt each other ¿ny way. One of thele 
ftalls ought to be covered in, and made 
convenient for the groom to lie in, in 
cale of a match, or the fickneís of a 
hioríe. Behind the horíes there fhould 
be a row of pegs, to hang up faddles, 
bridles, and other utenfils; and fome 
Melves for the brufhes, pots of oint- 
ments, e, “The other requifites for a 
ftable are a duog-yard, a pump, and a 
conduit, : 


STABLE-STAND, in the foreft law, is 


one of the tour evidences or prelump= 
tions whereby a perlon ls conviéted of an 
intention to fteal the king's deer in the 
foreft; as when any perfon-1s found, at 


his ftand in the foreft, with his bow 


TEN —bent 
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bent ready to fhoot ata deer, or ftanding 
clofe by a tree with grey-hounds in a 
- leafh, ready to flip. See FOREST. 
STABLO, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weltphalia and bifhopric of 
Liege, fituated ten miles louth of Lim- 
burg., 
STACK of avood, among huíbandmen, a 
'pile of wood three feet long, and as many 
broad, and twelve feet high. 


! STACHYS, BAsE HOAR-HOUND, in bo- 


“tany, a genus of the didynamia-gymno- 
- Spermia clafs of plants, the corolla where- 
of coníifis of a fingle ringent petal; the 
tube is very Short; there is no pericar- 
<plum; the calyx contains four oval and 
angular feeds. 
“This:plantis cephalic, diuretic, and a 
promoter of the menles, | 
STADIUM, an antient greek long mea- 
fure. Ste the article MEASURE, 
Stadium was alío the courfe or career 
wherein the Greeks ran their races. Vi- 
truvius defcribes ittas an open Ípace 125 
paces long, terminated at the two ex- 
tremes with two polls called by the Ro- 
mans cazcer and meta. Along the fta- 
divm was built a kind of amphitheatre, 


where the fpectators were placed to fee. 


the athletee exercife running, wreítling, 
Efe, There were fladia likewile covered 
over with colonnades and porticos, ferv- 
ing for the fame exerciles im bad wea- 
ther. E : 
STADE, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony and dutchy of Bremen, 
fituated on the welt fide of theriver Elbe, 
feventeen miles welt o? Hamburgh. 
STADTHOLDER, STADTHOULDER, or 
STATHOLDER, the principal governor or 
magilfrate of the united provinces. 
The Madtholder feems to be impowered, 
either direótly or by bis influence, to 
change both the depues, magiltrales, 
and officers in every province and city. 
He is prefident in the ftates of every pro- 
vince, thoveb he has not lo much as a 
feat or vote in the ftates-general: but as 
he influences the Ítates of each province 
to fend what deputies he pleafes to the 
ftates-general, he has, in efteót, the ap- 
-polnting the perfons that conítitute the 
Mlates-general, and may be deemed [ove- 


reign of the united provinces. The fladt- 


tholders bad Once a very great power, 


We find one of their ftadtholders ap- 


pomting what towns fhould fend depu- 
ties, or members, to the affembly of the 


ftates of Holland; but the fadtholder- 
hip was never hereditary tull now, when 


Ñ 


STAFF, BASTON, or BATTON, in heral. 


Baci STAFF. See BACK:STAFF, 
Fore-STAFF. See FORE STAFF, 
Pafloral-STAFF. See PasTORAL=STAFF, 
STAFF-OFFICERS. See OFFICERS, 
STAFFORD, the county town of Stafford» 


mies north-=welt of London, 
It lends two members to parllament, 


The county of Stafford is bounded by 


“in the year 17471t was made (o in the fa. 
mily of Orange. | | 


It is oblerved that the ltates pafed by the 
ftadtholders eldelt fon, and appointed 
his younger fon, prince Maurice of 
Orange, their ftadtholder: and at other 
times they have fupprefled the ftadthol. 
derfhip intirely. The ftadtholder always, 
in the council of ftate, when the votes 
happen to be equal, has a decifive voice, 


STAEHELINA, in botany, a genus of 


the fyngeneha-polygamia-equalis clafs of 
plants, the general corolla whereof cons 
fifts of uniform tHofcules fearce tifing 
above the cup; the proper corolla is mo. 
nopetalous and funnel-haped; the limb 
is quinquifid, equal, acute, and campa. 
nulated: there 1s no pericarpium: the 
feed contained in the cup Is folitary, ob- 
long, very fhort, tetragonal, and coro= 
nated with a downy pap of the length of 
the cup, : 


STAFF, baculus, an ¡nftrument ordinarily 


ufed to reft on in walking. The faFis 
alío frequently ufed as a kind of natura 
weapon both of offence and defence, and 
for feveral other purpofes. == ' 


STAFF, 1n mufc, five lines on which, 


with the intermediate Ípaces, the notes of 
a fong, or piece of muíc, are marked, 
Guido Áretin, the great improver of mo. 
dern muíc, 1s faid to be the firlt who in. 
troduced the ftaff, marking his notes by 
fetting points (.) up and down them to 
denote the rife and fall of the voice; and 
each line and [pace he marked at the be. 
ginning of the llafE with pope Gregory's 
feven letters, A, B,C,D, E,F,G. Ser. 
the article NOTE. 

But others will: have this praólice of an 
older date; and Kircher particularly sf. 
firms, that in the Jefuits Library ar Mef- 
fina, he found a greek manufcript of 
hymns above leven hundred years old, 
wherein fome hymns were written, ona 
ftaff of eight lines, marked at the begin: 
ning with eight greek letters. Thenotes, | 
or points, were on the lines, but noule ] 
made of the [paces. : 0 


dry. See the article BasTON. 
Ibire, is fituated one hundred and thidy 


he 





Chefhire, on the north-welt; by Der- 

byíbire, on the north ealt; by Wor- 

celteríbire, on the fouth 3 and by Shrop- 

hire, on the weft, : 

STAG, in zoology, a Ípecies of the cer- 
vus, with ramole, cylindric and crocked 
horns. See the article CERVUS. 

This is a very ftately and beautiful ani- 
mal. People are apt to confound it with 
the common fallow deer, but with great 


impropriety, being of twice the fize, and 


different In many other refpeéts: the 
head is remarkably large: the neck 


ftrong and thick : the eyes are full and 


large : the ears long and patulous: the 
horas tall, almoft ereót, and of a bean- 
tiful form; they rife each with a Gngle 
and elegant ftem, which continues 1ts 
form to the top, only fending off 


branches and diyarications; they are 


hairy when onte formed, but afterwards 
they become very ftrong and lofe that 
downy appearance. The body of the ftag 
isrounded and plump: the back fome- 
what flatted, and the belly prominent:: 
thelegs are long : the hoofs cloven : the 
fur deep, thick, and of a tawny-reddifh 
colour. ' | 
STAG-BEETLE. See CERVUS-VOLANS, 
STAG-HUNTING, See HUNTING. 
STAGE, in the modern drama, the place 
of action and reprefentation, included 
betweén the pit and the Ícenes, and an- 
[wering to the proftenium, or pulpitum, 
of the antients. 
The laws of the ftage are the rules and 
decorums to be obferyed, with regard to 
the ceconomy and conduét of a drama=- 
tic performance to be exbibited on the 
flage, Thele relate principally to the 


unities, the difpolition of the aéts and - 


Ícenes, the unravelling, €c.. See the ar- 
ticles De Ama, ÁcTIOM, Ee,: 


SIAGGERS; or SPAVERS, in the ma- 


nege. See the article STAVERS. 
STAIN, a town of Germany, 1n the circle 
of Aultria, fituated on the Danube, one 
hundred and forty miles welt of Vienna. 
STAINES, a town. of Middlefex, fituated 
AE mealured miles welt of Lon- 
don. | 
STAIR-CASE, in architeélure, an alcent 
inclofed between walls, or a balluftrade, 
—confiíling of ftairs, or fteps, with land- 
ing-places' and rails, ferving.to make a 
communication between the leveral ftories 
-ofa houfe, 0 
The conftruétion of a complete ftair-cale 
15-one of the moft curious works in ar- 
chitefture. The common rules to be 


ala 
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oblerved therein are as follow :. La That 
it bave a full free light, to prevent acci- 
dents of llipping, falling, Ec. 2. That 


* the fpace over head be large and airy, 


which the Italians call ux bel sfocato, 
1. e, good ventilation, In regard a man 
frends much breath in mounting, 3, 
That the helf-paces, or landing-places, 
be conveniently diftributed for repafing 


in the way. 4. That to prevent ren- 


counters, €c. the [tair-cale be not too 
narrow ; however, this laft 15 to be re- 
gulated by the quality of the building. 
5. That care be taken im placing the 
ftair-cafe, lo as the ftairs may be diftri- 
buted without prejudice to the relt of the 
building. | 

“The kinds of ftair-cafes are various: 
in fome the ftairs are ftraight, in others 
winding, in others-both ways, or mixed. 
Again, of. ftraight ítairs, called alfo 
fliers: fome fly directly forwards, others 
are Íquare, others triangular, and others 
are called french flights. Of winding=- 


«ftairs, called alío fpiral or cockle-ftairs.: 
Tome are fquare, fome circular, and 


fome elliptical : and theíe again are va- . 


«nous 3 fome winding round a folid, and 


others round an open newel, La(tly, of 
mixed-ftatrs : lome are called dog-legged, 
others both wind about a folid newel, 
and fly about a [quare open newel. 

Stair-cafes being of great importance in 
building, 1€ will be neceflary to give 
a particular ' account of each kind, 
Fit, fraighteftairs are fuch as.always 
ly; that is, proceed in a right line, 
and never wind; whence their denomi- 
nation. Of thele there are feveral kinds, 
as, 1. Straigbt-fliers, or plain-fMiers, 
which proceed diretily from one floor to 
another, without turning either to the 
right or left : thele are feldom ufed, ex- 
cept either for garret or cellar-(tajrs, 
2. Square-fliers, which fly round the 
fides of a Íquare newel, either folid or 
open, having at every corner of the 


 newel a fquare balf ftep, taking up one 


fourth of a circle, fo that they fiy from 
one half pace, or ftep, to another; and 
the length of the ftairs is, perpendicular 
to the fide of the newel. 3. Triangular- 
fliers are thoíe which fy round by the 
fides-ofa triangular newel, either folid 
or open, havins at each corner of the 
newel a trapezial halfltep, taking up two 
tivirds of a circle, fo that they fl y from 
one half (tep to another, and their length 
is perpendicular to the fide of the newel. 
4+ French fliers, thole which Ay firft di- 
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length of a ftair of the wall, and then 
have a [quare half-pace, frotn which you 


-—3mmedjately afcend to another half- pace, 


from which the ftaivs fly direétly back 
again, parallel to their firlt fight. 


Secondly, Winding-ftairs are fuch as 


always wind and never fly: of thele 
there is great variety: as, 1. Circular 
swinding ftairsz of which there are four 
“kinds, viz, fuch as wind about a folid 


newel, the fore-edge of each being in a 
vieht line, pointing to the center of a 


mewel; commonly ufed in church-fteeples 
and great old hcufes: fuch as wind 
yound an open newel, the fore fide of 
each being in a right line, pointing to 
the center of the newel, as thofe in the 
monument of London: fuch as wind 
round a folid newel, only the fore-fide 
of each an arch of a circle, either con- 
ave or convex, pointing near to the cir- 
cumference of the newel, and: fuch as 


yelemble the Jaft in all other refpects, 


fave that they have anopen newel, Any 
of thefe winding-flairs take up leís room 
than the other kinds. In ftairs that wind 
round a folid newel, architeéts make the 
diameter ofthe newel either one lixth, or 


- wone fourth, or one third, or three feventbs, 


wf the diameter of the ftair cale, accord- 
ing as that is in bignels : 1f very fmall, 
the newel is but one fixth 3 and if large, 
three fevenths, Efe. In ltairs that wind 
round an open newel, Palladio orders the 
newel to be one half of the diameter of the 


“fair-cafe, though there does not appear 
any reafon why the newel here fhould: 


not be proportioned to the ftair-cafe, as 
in the former. As to the number of 
ftairsin each revolution, Palladio orders, 
thatif the fair-cale be fix or [even feet 


diameter, the ltairs in each revolution to 


he twelve ; 3f the diameter be eight, the 
ftairs to be fixteen 5 or 1f nine orten, the 
ftatrs to be twenty; and if elghteen, to be 
twenty-four. 2. Elliptical winding-(airs, 


- wwehereof there are two kinds, the one 


winding round a folid, the otherround an 
open newel: they are much of the fame 
pature with circular Ítairs, excepting that 
in the one the newel 35 a circle, and in 
the other an ellipiis. 3. Square wind- 
ing-ftairs are lucb as wind round a Íquare 
newel, enber folid or open, tbe fore hide 


 ofeach ftair being a rMebt line pemtinz 


to the center of the newel.' 4, Trian- 
e fuch 2s wind 


sl 3050: Uco, 


“ye fly forwards, till they come within the 
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the center of the newel. 5. Columni- 


ated winding [tairs. Palladio mentionsa 
ftair-cale in Pompey's portico, at Rome, 


fet on columns, fo as the light they re- 


ceive from aboye may diltribute ¡tíelf to 
all parts alike. 6, Double winding- 


ftairs, Scamozzi mentions a ftair-cafe 
Jn this form made by Piedro del Bergo 


and Jean Collin, at Sciamburg, in 
France, in the king's palace. lt is fo 
contrived, that the one afcending and 
the other defcending, fall never meet, 
Dr, Grew delcribes a model of this kind 
of (tair-cafe kept in the Mufeum of the 
royal fociety. “The foot of one of the 
ftair-cafes, he lays, is oppolite-to that of 
the other, and both make a parallel 
afcent, and» within the fame cylinder: 


the newel in the middle is hollow, and 


built with long apertures, to convey 
light from candles placed at bottom, 
and at the fides of the newel, in both 
cales, 7. Quadruple winding-ftaire, 
Palladio mentions a ltair-cafe of this form 
in the caltle of Chambor,- near Blois, 
It confíts of four ftair=cafes, carried up 
together, having each its leveral entrance, 
and going up one over another in fucha 
manner as that being in the middle of the 
building, the four ferve to lead to four 
apartments, fo that the people of the one 
need not go up and down'the ftairs of 
the other; yet being open in the middle, 
they all [ee each other país. 

T'hirdly, mixed flairs are fuch as partly 


Hy and partly wind; wbence [ome call 


them fliers and winders. OF thefe there 
are feveral kinds: as, y. Dog-legged- 


ftairs, which firlt iy directly forwardsy 


then wind a femi-circle, and then fly di- 
rectly backwards parallel to that. 2. 
Square-flters and winders have a fquare 
newel, either folid or open, and fly by 
the fides of the newel, winding a qua- 
drant of a circle at each corner. 3. 
So!id and open newelled fiers and winders 
are cf two kinds: the one winds the qua- 
dravt of a circle about a folid newel, then 
flies by the fide of a [quare open newel, 
then winds again by the fide of a [olid 
newel, then Áies again as before, añd lo 
alternately. “The other flies firit, then 
winds, then flies again, alternately. 

Tbe dimenfions of ftairs are differently 
afigned by different authors; but how- 


Ever they agree In this, that they mult 
“not be more than fix, nor lels than four 


inches high 3 nor more than eipbteen, 
nor lels than twelye inches broad 3 nor 
more than Úxteen, nor lefs than bx feet 

long, 
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Jong, each ftair. But thele meaíures 
regard only large and fumptuous buiki- 
¡mesi for in common and ordinary 
hou/es they may be fomething higher and 
“narrower, and much fhorter3 yet even 
in thele the ftairs are not to exceed [even, 
sor atmoft eight inches in heighth, nor be 
lefs than nine or ten inches in breadth, 
'nor three feet in length. To reduce the 
dimenfions of Ítairs to fome natural, orat 
lealt geometrical ftandard,  Vitruvius 
borrows the proportion of the fides of a 
seótangled triangle, which the antient 
Íchool exprefled by the numbers 3, 
4 and 5; the firít for the perpen- 
dicular height, from the ftair=head to 
the ground; the fecond for the hori- 
zontal breadth; and the third for the 
whole fope, or inclination, from the 
edge of one (fair to that of another. But 
this rule is laid afide, and with good 
reafon by the modern builders; for on 
this principle, the lower the [tairs, the 
narrower they mult be; and ftairs, for 
inftance, four inches biegb, fuch as we 
find mentioned by antient architecis, 
'mult be but five inches and one third 
broad, : 
Oue rule to be regarded in the making 
of ltairs, 15, that thev be laid fomewhat 
loping, or a little higher behind, that 
the foot may, as 1t were, both alcend and 
delcend atthe fame time; which, though 
it is oblerved by few, is found a [ecret 
and delicate deception of the pains in 
mounting. 


STAKE, the name of a fmall anvil, vfed 


by Ímiths; fometimes it ftands on a broad 
iron-foot on the work-bench, to be 
moved up and down occalionally; and 
fometimes it hath a Ítrong iron-fpike 
at the bottom, by which it is fixed to 
«fome place on the work bench. lts ule 
is to let Ímall and cold work (tiaight, by 
hamnserine 1t on the ftake 3 orto cut or 
punch upon the cold chiffel or cold punch. 
¿TALACTITE, or STALACTAGNIA, 
STONY 1CICLES, in matural hittory, 
creltalline fpavs formed into oblong, 
conical, round, or* irregular bodies, 
compoled of various crufis, and ufually 
found hanging in form of icicles from 
the roofs of grottos, fc, See SPAR, 
Of this claís there are various [pecies, 
as the hard, white (talaólite ; the white, 
Ihattery falaétitee; and the yellow, fhat- 
tery, cryftalline [talaétitos, Te, 
—STALACTOCIBDELA, in natural hi- 
ftory, the name of a genus of fpars, 
formed by the dropping of water from 
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the roofs of fubterranean caverns; being 


the coarler kinds of what authors haye 
called (talactite, Theíe are cryftallino- 
terrene Ípars, formed into oblong bodies, 
and found hanging from the roofs of ca- 
verns and grottos, See SPAR. E 

Of this genus there are only two known 
Species, 1. A browniíh, friable one, 
common in ourfubterraneañ cavernas, and 
even on the infides of new-built ftone- 
arches as thole of the new bridge at 
Weltminfter. And, 2. A Mow-white, 
friable one, found in fubterranean ca- 
veros in England and Germany, and 
even on modern built brick-arches, as 
has of late been found on opening the 
vault under the terrace at Windíor. This, 
and the preceding inftance, give us Un- 


queftionable evidence of the prelent, and : 


daily fofmation of thele bodiesy 
| See the article ST A- 
LAGMOSCIERIA, 


STALAGMODIAUGIA, in natural hi£ 


STALAGMOSCIERLA, in natural hif. 


tory, the name of a genus of Ípars, being 
the purer kinds of what authors: call ta» 
lagmitee, or drop-[tones. See SPAR. 

Thefe are Ípars found in form of finall 
balls, each compoled cf numerous, crults, 
and confiderably pellucid and cry(talline. 
Of this genus there are three known fpe- 
cies. 1. A white one, with numerous, 
thin crults, and a [moo!h furface, found 
¡n many parts of Germany, and in Eng- 
land. 2. A greyifh, white one, with 
thicker crofts, and a rougher furfaces 


And, 3. A yellow, thin-cruíted one, — 
Thefe are 


both found in the fubterranean caverns 


with an echinated furface, 


of England, and many other places, and 
the former of them 1s the confetti di tivoli 
ofthe Italians, 


tory, the name of a genus of opake 
fpars, which haye received their form 
from the dropping of water. See SPARA 
The bodies of this genus are the coaríer 
kinds of what are called by:authors Íta= 


lagmitz=, and are fmall round maes, 
compoled of numerous, thin crults, and 
Of an opake and coaríe ftruéture. Of 


this genus we have only two known fpe- 
cies. 1. A fmall, brownifh, white one, 
with a Ímooth coat, found in Saxony, 
and fome parts of England... And 2, 
A. fmall, brownifh, white one, with thin 
crults, and a large nucleus. This is 
found in fmall maíles 1 Yorkfhire, and 
Js the lubltance of which the famous 
Ketton-ftone of Rutland 15 compoled. 
Scotland atfords a valt variety of 1he la- 
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lagmite. One cave, about eight miles 
diitant from. Aberdeen, on the lea-(ide, 
- has its whole roof crulted over with (ta- 
laétitee, of a foot in length, hanging 
down like'the fiinge ofa bed. The fioor 
alío is as deep covered witli congeries of 
ftalagmite. The upper coat, both of 
thele and the ftalaftites, 1s of a fea-co- 
lour, but the inner parts are as white ás 
Jal prunelle. “The water, which drops 
“from thele, is of a very peculiar nature; 
for it is lo acrimonious, that 1f it touch 
the Íkin but ever fo flightly, 1 males 1t 
fmart, Nearthis cave there is añother 
hollow rock, in which the ftalaétitee make 
a very beautiful figure: they are all 
formed into long and thick columns, and 
ftand' perpendicularly, fo that they re- 
prelent the pipes of an organ 3 when 
broken, they are all found to be hollow 


within. The rock, and all the ftone . 


thereabouts, is of the lime-ftone kind. 
STALBRIDGE, a market-towa of Dor- 
-——Jetíhire, fituated eighteen miles north of 
Dorchelter. | 
STALE, among fportímen, a living fowl 
put in a place to allure and bring others 
where they may be taken. Forwaántof 
thefe, a bird fhot, his entrails taken out, 
and dried in an oven in his feathers, 
with a ftick thruft through to keep:1t in 


a convenient polture, may ferve as well: 


asa live one: 
- Stale is alío a name for the urine of cattle. 
See the article Ur INE. A 
STALIMENE, an ifland in the Archipe- 
- lago, or Epgean-[ea. 
STALK, in botany, that part of a plant 
which- rifes iminediately from the root, 
and which 'fupports the leaves of the 
flowers and the fruit. 
The term ftalk is ufed on all occafóns ; 
but in fpeaking of the grafles and gra- 
mineous plants, the word culm is ufed in 
1ts place, to diflinguifh that peculiar 
kind of ftalk, which 1s general to all 
-—thele plants, and 1s not found in any 
others. 


STALKING, a term uled in fowling,: 


and applied to a kind of fcreen, or de- 
vice, to hide the fowler and amule the 


game, while he gets within fhot. Of 


Juch devices there are [everal kinds, viz. 
the ftalking-hedge, being an- artificial 
hedge two or three yards long, and 
about a yardand a half high, made with 
Ímall wands, to be light, and portable, 
yet bufhed out, like a real hedge, with 
ftakes, to fupportit, whilethe fowler takes 
his aim. —Stalking-horíe is an old horfe 
| AL 
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trained up for: the purpole, which will 


gently walk up and down, as you would 
haye him, in water, Ec, beneath whole 
fore-fhoulder the fportiman fhelters him- 
felf and gun, When thus got within 
hot he takes. atm from before the fore. 
part of the horle, which is much better 
than fhootine under bis belly. For 


change, when the fowls become fo ufed ' 


to the ltalking-horfe as to know it, fome 
ftalk with an ox, cow, deer, or the like: 
others ule a flalkings-tree, and others 
a ftalking-buíh, 


STALLION, or STONE-HORSE, in the 


manege, an ungelt horfe, defigned for 


the covering of mares, in order to pro. 


pagate the Ipecies. See MARE, | 

In the choice of ftallions for mares, care 
Should be taken thar they have,no natural 
blemiíh of any kind whatever, fuchas 
moon-eyes, watery eyes, Íplint, fpavins, 
curbs, Ee, becaule,. in that cale, the 
colts will have the defeét hereditary from 
the parent. On the other hand, the (ta]- 
lion fhould be chofe able, high-fpirited, 
tair-coloured, and fine-fhaped. As to 
his age, he Mhould not be younger to cover 
a mare than four years, nor older than 
twenty. Let the ftallion be lo highly fed 


asto be full of luítand vigour : and being 


brought to the place where the mares are, 
take off his hinder fhoes, and let him 
cover 'd mare In hand twice or thrice, to 


keep him fober; then pull ofF'his bridle 


and turn him looíe to the relt of the 
mares, which fhould be in a convenient 
clofe, with Ítrone fences and good food, 
and there leave him till he has covered 
them all, fo that they will bear him no 


longer; by which time his courage will 


be pretty well cooled. Ten or twelve 
mares are enough for one ftallion, in one 
and the fame year. It will be neceffary 
to leave a little Mhade, or hoyel, for him 
in the field, to which he may retreat from 
the ram, wind, or fun. In this fhade 
there fhould be a rack and manger, to 
feed him during his covering time. 
After he has done with the mares he 
hould be removed to freíh paíture. For 
the further ordering of a ftallion, before 


he Is to cover, the following inltruétions 


are of ufe, Feed him for three or four 


months before covering, with good oats, 


peale, or beans, or with coarle bread 


and a little hays, but a good deal of 


wheat-ftraw 3 carrying ¡him twice a-day 


-to water; walkine him up and down, 
- for an hour, before he' has drank, but 
without making him Íweat. : 


- STAMFORD, 


E 
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¿TAMFORD, a. borough-town of Lin- 
colníhire, fituated thirty-fve miles louth 
of Lincoln. E 

Te fends two members to parliament., 

STAMINA, according to molt botanifls, 
are the male organs of generation in 
flowers, confilting of two parts, a fla- 


ment and antheca, though. fometimes- 


the anthera fands alove. See the articles 
AÁNTHER4E and FILAMENTS. 

Mr. Tournefort takes the ufe of the ffa- 
mina to be as it were lo many excretory 
canals for difcharging the growing em- 


bryo of its redundantjuicesz and of thefe. 


excrements of the fruit, he takes that fa- 
—yina, or dult, found in the apices, to be 
formed, But other writers, as Geoffroy, 
and Linnzeus in particular, affign the fta- 
mina anobler u/e; thele authors, €ex- 
plaíning the generation of plants, in a 
manner analogous to that of animals, 


mailntaih the ule of the ftamina to be. 


that of fecreting, in their fine capillary 
canals, A Juice, which being colleéted, 
hardened, and formed into a farina, or 
dul, in the tips of the apices, is thence, 
when. the plant arrives at maturity, dil- 
charged by the buríting of the apices 
upon tie top; of the piítil, whence is a 
-pallage for it to defcend into the uterus, 


where being received, 1t impregnates and 


fecundifies the plant, See the articles Bo- 


TANY, GENERATION of plants, Fa- 


RINA, FOECUNDANS, and PISTIL. 

On this principle 1£ may be faid, that the 
fame flower contains both fexes, which 
contribute each thelr part to the genera- 
tion; that the ftamina are the male part, 
and the farina, which is always found cf 
an oily glutinous nature, the feminal li- 


quer; and that the piítil is the female 


part, which conduéts the femen to the 
ova or embryos, Among the writers of 
the prefent age, who oppole this doétrine, 
15 Dr. Alíton, profellor of botany: at 
Edinburgh, who, in an exprels diflerta- 
tion on the fexes of plants, publifhed in 
the Phyfical Eflays, undertakes to oyer= 


tirow all the argeuments in fayour of the 


lexes of plants, by repeated experiments. 
Thislearned author, confidering that there 
are leveral [pecies of vegetables which bear 
Mowers on one plant and feeds on an- 
- other, as fpinacia mercurialis, cannabis, 
Se. in order to determine the controver- 
ly, thought of traming up one or more 
of thefe leed»bearing plants ata fufficient 
diflance from thole that carry fowers, and 
oblerving the confequence, To this end, 
A E y 37,he tranfplanted three lets of 


gos 


the common fpinage, long before itcould. 


STA 


be known whether (hey were flowering or 


feed-bearing plants, from a lite bed, on 


which it was raifed, into a place of the 
garden full «cighty yards diftant, and ala 
molt directly fouth, there being two haw-= 
thorn and three holy-hedges, all pretty 
thick and tall, between them. and the: 


sá feed-bed, and no ocher fpinage in the gar- 


den, nor fo nearthem by far; all thethree, 


we are told, proved fertile plants, and ri- > 


pened plenty of feeds; and further, the 
were lown, grew, and prolpered as well 
as any fpinage could do. 

T'he lame author, 1h [pring 174», made 
other feparate experiments on the com- 
mon hemp, and the french mercury; 


each of which plants, notwithflanding 


they were plantedin a very high inclolure, 
many hundred yards diltant from any 
other of the fame clafs of plants, he af- 
fures us, ripened fertile feeds. 


For the arguments and experiments of 


the fexualifte, or thofe who eltablihed 
the clafles of plants upon the differences 
of the fexes and parts of fruétification in 
plants, fee,the article GENERATION, 


STAMIN Ay in the animal body, are defined 


to be thefe fimple original parts, which 
exilted fir(t in the embryo, or even in the 
feed 5 and by whole diftinétion, augmen- 
tation, andaccretion, by additional juices, 
the animal body, at its utmoft bulk, 18 
fuppoledtobeformed. See GENERATION, 


STAMINEOUS, in botany, a term ufed 


by authors, for thofe flowers of plants 
which have no petals, or flower leaves, 
but confift only of a number of ftamina 
and piftils, placed in a cup. This cup 
1s fometimes miítaken for a flower, and 
its leaves thought to be true petals, but 
they remain when the ftamina are fallen, 
and become ihe capfules, containing the 
feed ; which, according to Tournefort, 15 


, thetrue charaóter ofa cup, notofa flower. 
STAMP-DUTIES, certain impolitions láid 
on all parchment and paper, on which. 


deeds, grants, or other Inficuments, or 
any proceís in law or equity, are Ih- 
erolled or written.  Thefe duties when 
firlt graoted were from forty h:llimgs for 


letters patent, e. to fix pence for the. 
vu fual deeds 3 and one penny for declara- 
tíons, pleadings, Sc. They have been; 


in general, donbled and trebled, by fub- 
fequent ftatutes; and the common ltamp 
pow is ¿hc treble fix-penny. Perfons 
writine or engrofling any thing charged 
ivith the duty on parchment or paper, 
before it is famped, ovif it be marked 
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with any lower duty than what js requir- 
ed, are liable to forfeit gl. and the deed 
Shall ¿not be deemed good in law, till 
fuch penalty is paid, and the fame be 
-Sftamped, Ec. : 
The (tamp-duties are alfo extended to 
almanacs, news-papers, pamphlets, cards, 
and dice. Almanacs printed on one fide 
of a heet, mult be on a penny-ltamp; 
and the firlt fheet of book-almanacs on a 
two penny-ffamp, under a penalty of 
yo], News-papers printed on a half- 
fheet, are charged wib'¿d. famp; 
or jf upon a whole fheer, 1d, (All 
pamphlets above a fheet, and under fix 
fheets in oétayo, twelve in>+quarto, or 
twenty infolio, are (ubjeét toa Nlamp-ánty 
ofas. per fheet, whichis tobe paid within 
bx days, if printed within the bills of 
mortality, or within fourteen days if 
“printed at a greater diflance, on penalty 
of201. and the lofs of the property of 


the copy. But the votes of the houle of 
commons, public prayersorthankfeivings, * 


printed by authority, and fermons, are 
exempted. Cards pay a duty of 6d. 
—gach pack: and the penalty for expoling 


cards to fale, not having one card ftamp-.. 


ed, is 51. or notincloled in paper and 
thread, fealed and ftamped 10), Dice 
pays 5s. a pair ftlamp-duty 3 the perfon 
expofing unftamped dice to fale, forfeits 
51. for each dice: and whoever files, 
Íquares, or new-fpots dice that have been 
played with, forfeits rol. 
STAMPS, in metallurgy, a fort of large 
peltles, lifted up by water-=wheels, and 
ferving to beat to powder the ores, and 
the refufe of ores, of metals, Tibis en- 
gine'1s called the ftamping-mill, and 
fometimes the knocking mill. See MiLL, 
STAMPALIA, an ifland of the Archi- 
pelago, about fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence, fituated in ealt long, 26% 30”, and 
north lat. 36% 20, 
STANCHEON. See PUNCHEON, 


—STANCHION, or STANCHIONS, in a 


ip, thofe pillars, which being fet up 
- pullar=wife, do fapport and ftrengthen the 
 walte-trees, 


STAND, in commerce, a weight, from 


two bundred and a half to three hundred, 
of pitch, ] 


a 


DEA 
embroidered the arms, device, orcypher 
-of the prince, or of the colonel dt is fx. 
ed on a lance, eight or nine feet Jon q 
and is carried in the center of the fir 
rank of a fquadron of horle. Ea 
The ftandard is uled for any martial en. 
fign of horfe, but more particularly for 
that of the ceneral, or the roya) Itandard: | 
thofe borne by the foot are rather called 
colours. Y 

STANDARD, in commerce, the original of - 
a welght, meafure, or-coin, committed 
to the keeping of a magiltrate, or depo. 
fted in fome public place, to regulate, | 

adjuft, and try the weigbts uled by par. 
ticular perlons in trafhic, Seethe articles 
Colv, MEASURE, Uc. | 
The juítneís of weights and meafures jz 

- of that importance to the fecurity and 
good order of trade, that there 18 no ci- 
vilized nation, but makes ¡it a part of 

. thelr policy, to prelerve the equality there. ' 
of, by means of ltandards. The ftandardy 
of weights and meafures in Englandare 
appointed by magna charta to be Keptin 
the exchequer, by a fpecial officer, called 
the clerk or comptroller of the market, 
See the article CLERK 0f ¿he market, 
The flandard of gold-coin is Ewenty-two | 
.carats of fine gold and two carats of al. 
loy in the pound weight troy: and the 
french, fpanifh, and flemiíh gold are 
nearly of the fame finene/s. The pound 
welght 1s cut into forty-four parts and a 
half, each current for twenty one fhillings, 
The ltandard of filver is eleven ounces 
and two penny-weights of hlver, and 
eighteen penny-weights of alloy of cop. 
per. Whether gold or filver be above 
ar below ftandard,,is found by aflaying, 
and the hydroftatical balance. See the 
articles ASsAYING:and HYDROSTATI- 
CAL BALLANCE. | 

OTANDARDS, Or STANDELSs, in bufbandry, 

_ are young trees, referved at the felling of 

- woods, tor the growth of timber. 

SI ANDING, in the fea-language. Stand: 
ing part of the fheet, 15 that part of it 
which is made falt to a ring at the (hip's 

quarter. Standing part of a tackle, is 
the end of the rope where the. block is 

- faltened, Standing ropes, arethofe which 








do not run in any block, but are fettaught 
or letílack, as occafion ferves; as the 
Meet-ltays, back-(tays, or the like. 


a 


Stable StáanD. See STABLE-STAND, 
STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner, 


or flag, borneas a lignal For the joining 
together of the feyeral troops belonging 
to the fame body. * Sse FLac, Ep. 
The ftandard is ufualiy a piece of (ik, a 


foot and a half fquare, on which are 


V 


STANDON, a town of Hertfordíhire, 
tuated under the meridian of London, - 
and feven miles north of Hertford. 

STANHOPE, a market-town of Durham, 
iituated fixteen miles well of Durham. 

PAN STANLEY, 
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tuated twelve miles fouth-of Glocelter, 
STANNARIES, the mines and works 
where tin is dug and purified, as in Corn- 
wal, Devonlhire, Ec, There are four 
courts of the ftannaries in Devonfhire, 
and as many In Cornwal, and great li- 
berties were granted them'by feveral aéts 
of parliament, lo the time of Edward L. 


Ec, though fomewhat abridged under: 


Edward TL. and Charles T,. 
STANNUM, TiW, in follil hiftory, fee 
the article Tiw, | 5 
STANTON, a town of Lincolnfhire, fitu- 
aled leyenteen miles ealt of Lincoln, un- 
der the merjdian of London. 


STANTS, a town of Switzerland, capi- 


tal of the canton of Underwald, fituated 
on the lake of Lucern, twenty-fve miles 
'fouth of Zurich. 


STANZA, in poetry, a certain ftated - 


number of verfes, generally containing a 
perfect fenfe, that ought to end with lome 
lively and ingenious thought, or juítand 
pertinent refleétion, 
The word is italian, and literally Ggni- 
fies a ftand, or ftation, becauíe of the 
paule to be made at the end of each [ftan- 
za, or complete fenfe, VWhatthe couplet 
is in lones, and the ftrophe in odes, the 
ftanza Is in the greater and graver-pieces. 
The Italians, indeed, Ícarce write any 
poems, but they divide themiinto ftanzas. 
There are ftanzas of four, (ix, eight, ten, 
and twelve verles; and fometimes of an 
uneven' number, but tliele lalt are fome- 
what more difficult to execute, by reafon 
of the tliree veríes to one rhyme. 
The ufe of [tanzas in tragedy and come- 
dy is condemned by all the belt critics; 
for though we [peak verfe on the ftage, 
1t is prelumed we .are fpeaking prole. 


Stanzas lhew a degree of ingenuity on' 


the part of the poet,- which has nothing 
of nature in it on the partof 1he actor: 
add to this, that ltanzas are not fit to ex- 
preís but a few ofihe pafions. 
STAPELIA, in botany,'a genus of the 
pentandria.digynia claís of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a large, plane, 
Íngle petal, quinquifid beyond the mid- 
dle ; the fruit confifts of two oblong fub- 
ulated folicles, made up of only one 
valve, and containing one cell ; the feeds 
are numerous, imbricated, comprelled, 
and pappofe, : 
STAPES, in anatomy, one of the officula 
auditoria, being a little bone fituated in 
the cavity of the feneftra ovalis : thus call- 


ed from its refembling a ltirrup. See AR 
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The head of this bone is joined to the 
longer leg of the incus;- its balis (tande 
in the feneítra ovalis of the labyrinth o£ 
the ear; and its two lateral parts have 


their internal furface furrowed; the head 
¡s articulated by, arthrodia with the leg o£ 


the incus. See the article Incus, 


'STAPHYLBA, BLADDER-NUT, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the pentandria-trigynia 
clals of plants, the corolla of which con- 


fiíts of five oblong ercét petals, of the ' 


length of the cup; the fruitis compoled 
of tiree inflated flaccid capíules, afiixed 


- together longitudinally, by a future, 
¿pointed at the tops, and opening on the 


infides; the feeds are two, olleous, fúb- 
globofe, with oblique points, and an or- 
bicular hole at the fide of the apex. 


STAPHYLINUS, in zoology, a genus of 


infeéts, the antennze of which are lender 
and filiform ; there are two veficles, fitu= 
ated above the tail; the exterior wings 
are demidiated and fhort, the interior 
ones are covered by them. 


SITAPHYLOMA, in furgery, the name 


of a diltemperature of the eye, which is 
of two kinds: in. one the cornea 1s 
more than ufually protuberant; and in 
the other, the uvea breaks forth, and 
forms an unfightly tumour on the cornea, 
either from internal caufes, or from lome 
wounding inftrument forced through the 
coat 5 in which lalt cale, the fight of the 
eye is ufually deltroyed. This is a very 
cangerous diforder, as+it not only de- 
forms the face, and deltroys the fight 


of the eye, but very often it induces 


violent inflammations, head-achs, relt- 


lefnels, abícefles, and fometimes a can= 


cer in thole parts. In the cure of this 
diforder, the tumour and deformity are 
to be relieved, according to Heilter, by 
the application of comprefles dipped in 
alum-water, together with a plate of lead 
and a bandage, or fome proper inftru- 
ment, If the uyea protrudes itíelf thro” 
a wound in the cornea, it Miould be re- 
turned with a probe: the patient mul(t 
be ordered to liein a lupine polture; and 
the wound muft conftantly be dreffed 
with thie white of an egg, and a muci- 
lage of quince-feeds, tll it 15 healed ; 
by this means the fight is often re- 
ltored, : 
If this diforder is:become inveterate and 
inflexible to all remedies, a needle, armed 
with a double thread, muft be pafled 
through the middle of the tumour, and 
the two ends of the thread are then to be 
tied on a knof, firit on one ide, and then 
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on the other, by which means the tu- 
mour will gradually wither, and fall off 
along with the threads ; but as this me- 
thod occafions a continued pain, and 
from thente fometimes arife inflamima- 
tions, 1t 3s better ftill to cut off the tu- 


o mour with a (calpel, or fciffors. 


STAPLE primarily fignifies a public place 
sor market, whither merchants, Uc. are 


¿obliged to bring their goods to be bought 


by the people, asthe Greve, or the places 
along the Seine, for fale of wines and 
corn, at Péris, whether the merchants of 
other parts are obliged to bring thole 
commodities, + ho 

Formerly 1he merchants of England were 
obliged to carry their wool, cloth, lead, 


and other like ftaple-commodities of this 


realm, in order to utter the fame by 
wholefale; and thefe ftaples were ap- 


“pointed to be conftantly kept at York, 


Lincoln, Newcaltle upon Tyne,* Nor- . 


wich, Weliminiter, Canterbury, Cht- 
chelter, Winchelter,. Exeter,' and Bri- 


ftol; in each wherecf a public mart was 


appointed to be kept, and each of them 
had a courtof tbe mayor of the fltaple, for 
deciding differences, held according to 
the law-merchant, ina fummary way. 

The ftaple-commodities of this kingdom 


are (aid by fome to be thele, vz, wool, 


-Jeather, wool-fells, 


lead, tin,: butter, 
cheefe, clottr, Efe. but others allow only 


the firft five to be ftaple-commodities. 


Staple fignifies alío a city or town, where 


- the merchants pointly agree to carry cer- 


tain.commodities. 


The principal (taples 


- at prelentare Amíterdam, for all goods 


from the Ealt-indies, Spain, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Baltic; Flufhing, for 


« thofe of the Welt-indies ; Middleburgh, 


o for french wines; ] 
wines and englifh cloth ; Verre, in Zea- 
-Jand, for [coteh merchandizes, Ec. The 


Dort, for rhenifh 


ftaples in the Levant, are fuch cities where 
the Englifh, French, Dutch, Italians, Fe. 


¿have conuls, factoss, and magazines; 


and whither they fend vellels regularly . 


S 


every year. See FAactORY, FAIR, Ec, 


TAR, Jflella, 10 aftronomy, a general 


«name for all the heavenly bodies, which, 


Jike lo many brilliant ftuds, are difperfed 


throughout the whole heavens, 


The ftars are diftinguifhed, from the 
plenomena of their motion, (e. into 


fixed, and erratic or wandering Ítars; 
'thefe lalt are again diftineuifhed into the > 


greater luminaries, viz. the fun and 


moon 5 -tne planets, or wandering ftars, 
+ properly fo called; and the comets; each 
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whereof has been fully confidered and 


“explained under their relpeétive articles 


Sun, Moow, PLaNErT, and COMET, 


As to the fixed ftars, or fimply ftars, they. 


are fo called becaufe they feem to be fix- 


ed, or perfectly at reft, and confequently 

“appear always at the fame diftance from 

each other, 1 
—Difiribution and number of tbe fixed STARS, 


An oblerver will firít divide thele ftars 
into feveral claffes, according to the (plen- 
dor of their light; the brightelt he will 


“call ltars of the firft magnitude;z tiole of 


the next inferior light, he will call: ftars 
of the fecond magnitude; and [o ín or- 
der to thole which can barely be leen by 
the naked eye, which are called ftars of 


the 'fixcth magnitude:; and thole which 


cannot be feen but by the help of magni- 
fying glafles, are of the feventh, eiglith, 
Sc. magnitudes. Afterwards, to avoid 
confufion, and to be able to point out any 
one ltar, without being obliged to give a 
particular name to each, he will divide 
them into feparate parcels, of which he 


will make a particular planz and to each 
of thele conftellations, or parcels of ftars, 


he will affign a figure at pleafure, as that 
of a ram, a bull, a dragon, a Hercules, 
Ec. but lo that all the ftars in each of the 
parcels, drawn in the plan, may «be en-: 


- clofed in the defigned figures, and cor- 


refpond to the different parts from whence 
they take their name: for example, hav- 
ing drawn the figure of a bull about a 
parcel, or conftellation, of [tars, that (Mar 
which "falls in the eye will be called the 
ftarin the bull's eye, or fimply, the bull's 
eye; another, which relpeéts the tip of 


"ont horr, will be named the bull”s horn ; 
and fo:of others. -.A'parcel of ftars thus 


contained in any afigned figure, is called 
a conftellation, See CONSTELLATION. 
By this means notwithltanding the (eem- 
ing impollibility of numbering the fixed 
lftars, their relative Gtuations one to an- 
other have been fo carefully oblerved by 
altronomers, that they have not only been 


able to number them, but even to diltin- 


guifh the place of each ftar in the hea- 
vens, and that with greater accuracy than 
any geographer could ever point out fhe 
fituations of the feveral cities or towns 
upon the furface of the earth 3 and not 
only the places of thole few, ¡f they may 


be lo called, which are tobe feen with the 
naked eye, have been pointed out and re: 


giltered by them, buteven of thole whiel 


are difcovered only by the telelcope. The 


Stars, 


molt antient oblervations of the ta 
E | which: 


A 


which have reached: thefe times, were 


made by Timocharis and Ariltillos, about 
300 years before Chri't.. The next after 
them, who madea catalogue of. the [tars, 
vifible to the naked eye, und regiltered 
“their places, was Hipparchus of Rhodes; 
“he flourifhed about 120 years before 
'Chrift, and numbered 1022 fars. .Af- 
ter him, Ptolemy enlarged his catalogue 
to 1026: Ulug Beigb, the grand-father” 
“of Tamerlane the great, about the year 


1417, conftruéted a new catalogue, more 


exaét than that of Ptolemy, containing 


1017 llars: “Tycho, in the year 1600, 


determined the places of 777 fixed ltars, 
and reduced them to a catalogue :. £ep- 
ler's catalogue contained 1163 (tars; and 
that of. the prince of Hefle, 400 : Ricci- 
olus enlarged Kepler's catalogue to 14685 
and John Bayer, a German, had delcrib- 
ed the places of 1725 llars; after this, 
about 1670, Hevelius of Dantzick, com- 

ofed.a catalogue of 1883 fixed (tars: 
Dr, Halley alío undertook a yoyage to 
the ¡land of St, Helena, in order to take 
the pofition of the ftars within the ant- 
arétic circle, of which he publifhed a cata- 
logue, containing 373 ltars; but the 
largelt and molt complete catalogue ever 
yet publifhed, 1s that of our accurate 
altronomer: Mr. Flamiteed, in his Ce- 


Jeltial Hiltory, which contains near 3000 


Jtars 5 all whole places are more exaét- 
ly determined in. the heavens, than the 
polition of cities and other places on the 
A ies Da alos 
We ought not, however, to imagine, 

thatall the fixed Ítars are thus numbered, 

and reduced to their refpeétive places in - 
the heavens ; fince their number conti- 
nually increafes, according to the good- 

.nels of the telelcope, appearing millions 
beyond millions, till, by. their immenle 
diltance, they evade the fight, even tho' 
alhíted by the beftinftruments, The te- 
Jefcopical ftars: with which Mr. Elam- 

' fteed has enriched hiscatalogue, are only 

the more remarkable ones, whole longl- 
tudes and latitudes, ¿or fituations in the 

Heavens, 1t was thought worth while to 

regilter and putdown.. Dr. Hook, with 
a telelcope of twelve fest, law 378 tars 
among the pleiades;, ¿and with a longer 


telefcope; (till more: and, in the ingle . 


conftellation of orion, which _m Mr, 
Flamíteed's catalogue, has but So tars, 
there have been leen 2000. We may, 
therefore, venture to pronounce the num- 
ber of fixed ftars, including:the telelcopic 
ones as well as thoíe yifible to the naked 
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eye, to be infinitely ereat, far beyond 


what itis pofflibléfor the belt altronomers 


to calculate, much lels to reduce to order. 


But though the ltars are certainly innu- 
merable, yet thole vifible to the naked 
eye, in one hemifphere, feldom exceed 
a thoufand; which, perhaps, may ap- 
pear firange, lince, at firlt fight, theie 
number feems immenfely great; butthis 
is only a deception of fight, ariling from 


 aconfuledand tranfient view; for let a 


.perfon fingle out a fmall portion of the 


there. 
Atars.vifble to the naked eye, fmall as it 


heavens, and after fome attention to the 
ftuation. of the more remarkable ltars 
therein, begin to count, ¿he will [oon 
be furprifed to find how, few there are 
However, even the number of 


_1s in comparifon with that of, the tele(- 


copic ones, Is. far from being conftant 5 
fince, belides that the different ftates of 
the atmofphere renders many of the lefler 
ftars invilible, fome ftars haye been ob- 
ferved to appear and dilappear by turns 5 
particularly one in the chair Cafliopeia, 


in the year 1572, which, for lome time, 
cutíhone the biggelt of the fixed ftars, 


and in fixteen .months time, by degrees, 
vanifhed quite away, and was never leen 
Íince ; in. the year 1640, the Icholars of 
Kepler law a ftar in the right leg of fer- 


«pentarios, which likewife gradually dif 


appeared + Fabricius, in the year 1596, 


“aiod being [even revolutions In 1ix- years, 


gives the firlt account of the Itella mira, 
or wonderful Itar, in the neck of the 


o whale; which has been lince found to 


appear and difappear pertodically, its pe= 


but is never quite extinguifhed, Several 


other new flars have beén oblerved : as 


one by Hevelivs, in 1670, and another 
by Mr. Kirch, in 1689. Thele new ltars 


“are generally oblerved in the galaxy, or . 


milky way, ¡See the article GALAXY. 
As to the caules of this appearing and. 


difippearing of the fixed. llars, Si Jlaac 


Mewton-conjeélures, that as 1t is polfible 
our fun may 'lometimes recelve an'addi- 
tion of fuel bv the falling ef a comet into 
it; fo the fidden appearance of [ome 
ftars, which E were not vifible to 
us, may he owing to the falling of a co- 
met upon them, and occafoning an un- 
common blaze and Iplendor for fome 
time: but that fuch as appear and dilap-= 
pear pertodically, and increale by very 


low degrees, feldom exceeding the flars 
of the third magnitude, may be luchas. 
havins large portions of their [urfaces 


obícured by Jpots, may, by revolving 
| : E round 
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round theicaxis, like the fun, expole thetr 
-lighter and darker parts to us lucceffively. 
Nature and difiance of the fixed STARS, 
From the fimilitude there appears to be 
*between them and the fun, it is general- 
Jy fuppofed by philofophers, that they are 
not placed in the heavens by way of or- 
nament only, or to fupply us with a 
Saint light in the abíence of the moon; 
but that each of them is placed in the 
midit of: a fyftem of planetary worlds, 
and tbatitdireéts their motions, and lup- 
plies them with light and heat, in the 
fame manner that the lun does the feveral 
bodies of which our folar (y fte is com- 
poled 5 in hort, that they are fo many 
funs, which no doubt have planets mov- 
ing regularly round: them, though inví- 
fible tous. That this is not mere hy- 
pothelis, will appear from the following 
arguments, drawn from the analogy they 
bear to our fun: the fun fhines by its 
own native light, and fo do the fixed 
ftars : the fun, at the diftance of the fixed 
ffars, would appear nolarger than a ftar; 
«none of our planets,: at: that diltance, 
«could be-feen atall: is it not probable, 
therefore, that each of the fixed [fars isa 
fixed fun, furrounded by a fyftem of pla- 
nets and comets; which may be' again 
furnifhed with different numbers of [atel- 
“Jites, or moons, though invifible to us ? 
Behides, as the number of ftars is 1m- 
meniely great, difperled through' fpaces 
of the univerfe, far beyond the reach of 
the belt telelcopes, andas God has made 
“nothing in vaín, it feems highly probable 
that they feverally [erve the purpoles of 
“light and heat for the planets of their [y- 
“Sftems; fince nothing can be more abfurd 
than to pretend that myriads of unfeen 
ftars were made to twinkle in the un- 
known regions of the univerle; 
That the fixed Ítars Mine by their own 
light, 15 thus provea: when viewed thro” 
a telefcope, they appear only as mere lu- 
cid points, deftitute of'all fenfible mag- 
nitude, and confequently muft be at a 
vaft diftance; becaufe the fatellites of ju- 
piterand faturn, when viewed through a 
telefcope, appear of very diftinguiMhable 
magnitudes, and yet are invibble to-the 
naked eye. Since, then, the fxed ftars 
are at'foch a valt diftance, that the belt 
telelcope has no power to magnify them, 
and nevertlielefs Mine with a very bright 
and fparkling light, 1t.1s inferred that 
they muk fhiine with their own proper 
and unborrowed light; becaufe, if their 
light was only borrowed, they would, 
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like the fatellites already mentioned, be 
invifible to the naked eye. pics le 
The celebrated Huygens found the 
brightelt and largelt, and' confequently 
the neareft of the fixed ftars, viZ. frius, 





. or the dog-ftar, to be in appearance 27664 


times lefs than the fun; and fince the di- 
ftances of objeóts are greater as their 
apparent magnitudes are lefler, the dog. 
far muft be diftant from out earth 
2000000000009, or above two millions 


of millions of englifh miles; which is fo 


very great, that a cannon-ball continuing 
in the fame velocity it acquires when im. 
mediately difcharged at the mouth of the 


cannon, would fpend almolt feven hundred 


thoufand years in pafing thro” it: and itis 
very probable, that the fixed ftars are” 
equally diftant from each other, as the 
neareft of them 1s from our funj- fince, 
the bettef tle telefcopes we make ule of, 
the more ltars are feen. Hence it's very 
natural to conclude, that all the fixed ftars” 
are not placed at equal diftances from us: 
but that they are every where interfperíed, 
at great diftances beyond one another, 


«throughout the univeríe; and that, pro- 


bably, the' different appearances' which 
they make, in point of fpléndor and 
magnitude, may be rather owing to their 
various diítances from'us, thah' to any 
real difference in their magnitudes, 
From what has been faid, concerniog the 
number, nature, and diftance'of the fix. 
ed ftars, the hypothefis of a plurality of 
worlds, wherein each fixed [tar ferves as 
a fun to a fyftem of planets, Leems ratio: 
nal, worthy a philolopher, and greatly 
difplays the wiídom, and redounds to the 
glory of the great creator and governor 
of the univerle, 


- Apparent otions of the fixed STARS, Since 


the fixed ltars remain immoveable, what- 
ever is laid of their motions, mult be 
underítood of their apparent motions 
only 5 and of thele aftrónomers reckon 


«four kinds, 


Jl, The frlt, and indeed the moft obvi- 
ous, apparent motion of the ftars, 15 
that from ealt to welt; which, being en- 
tirely owing to the diurnal rotation of the 
earth round ¡ts axis, has been already 


explained under the articles EARTH and 


DIURNAL, ASE 
11. The fecond apparent motion of the 
fixed ftars, arifing from the preceffion of 
the equinoxes, 1s very fimall, not exceed- 
ing 50 in a year, or 1% in 70 years; 
and, therefore, to complete one revo- 
lution of a circle, it requires no lels than 
| 25920 
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esg20 years, after which period the ftars 
all return to. their former places: this 
motion has alfo been accounted for, un- 
der PRECESSION and PLATONIC YEAR. 
111. The third apparent motion of the 
ftars, 15 owing to what is called the ab- 
'erration:of light; the difcovery of which 
we owe to our excellent aftronomer Dr. 
Bradley, who, being defirous to dilco- 
ver the parallax of the earth's annual or- 
bit, caufed an inftrument to be made by 
the late accurate- Mr. Graham and 
found, by many oblervations, that the 
bright ftar, «y, in the head of the con- 

ftellation draco, appeared 39 more 
northerly in September than in March ; 
juít the reverle of what it ought to ap- 
pear, by the annual parallax of the 
Stars. This unexpeóted phenomenon 
perplexed the Doétor and Mr, Molyneux 
very much; and Mr. Molyneux died 
before the true cauíe of 1t was diícovered. 
Alfterwards, Dr. Bradley, with another 
inftrument, more exaét, and accurately 
adapted to this purpole, oblerved the 
fame appearances, not only in that, but 
many other ftars; and beibg fully fatif- 
fñied, by many repeated trials; that the 
phenomenon was neither owing to any 
error in'the inftrument nor oblervation, 
applied himfelf to confider what might 
be the true caufe of it; and after many 
, refleótions and hypothefes, which he ftill 
found infuficient, he at laft dilcovered 
that it was.really owing to the progreflive 
motion of light, and the fenfible' pro- 
portion which the velocity thereof bore 
to the velocity of the annual motion of 
the earth, 
This important dilcovery we fhall now 
proceed to explain; and firlt, jt is a 
known faét, by the oblervation of jupiter”s: 
(atellites, that the light whereby objeéts 
become vibible to us, employs a fenfible 
time in coming from the objeét to the 
eye, when at a great diítance from each 
other; this we have proved under the 
article LIGHT; where.itis fhewn, that 
a ray 1s about 8' in coming from the 
fun to the earth. : 

It is alío certain, that the vifibility of 
objects depends on the impreffion made 
on the eye by the luminous rays they 
tranfmit; alío the fgure and pofition of 
objects are judged of according to this 
impreflion, and therefore thought to be 
In the right line im whofe direétion they 
fall upon the eye, Hence, if the rays of 
light tranímitted from objeéls arrive at 
the eye after having been reflefted, re» 


ú 
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through by the earth ánd ray, in the 


' fame time. So that the (tar's apparent 


F 
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fraóted, or, by any phyfical accident, 
turned from the firlt courfe, the objeéts 


are however, Judged to be in the direétion 


of thole rays which enter the eye, and 


not in that 0f the rays immediately iffu- . 


mg from the objeét. 


Now if the earth had no annual motion, 


a ray of light palling from a llar with 
any finite velocity, and arriving at the 
eye without being turned off by any phy- 
fical caufe, would hew the ltar in its 


true fituation, whatíoever time that ray - 
might employ in coming from the ftar to - 


the eye: and the fame would happen 
tiough the earth was moveable, provided 


the velocity of light was infinite3 for. 
then the earth's motion would be incon- 


fiderable, when compared with a velocity 
infinitely great. But when the velocity 
of light has a finite proportion to that of 
the earth, the impreffion of the ray on 
the eye is.nelther in the direétion of the 
ray firft-tranfmitted, nor in that of the 
earth; bt, like a body urged by two 
forces in different direétions, the im- 
preffion is made in the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, formed by the direétions 
of the ray, and a tangentto the earth's 
orbit at the point where the earth. is 
when the ray falls"upon. it, becaule the 
fides of this parallelogram are propor- 
tional to the velocities or fpaces run 


place will bé at the end of that diagonal, 


which falls on one fide of the ftar*s true. 


place. 


For example, let TL QU (plate CCLX. ; 


fig. 1.) be an indefinitely great circle 
reprelenting the ecliptic, with the fun at 
its center S 35 P its pole, CB F D the 
earth's orbit, Q PET a circle of lati- 
tude pafling through any ftar E, deter- 


mining the longitude in “T' and lati- 


tude in T E. Let T: 
fection of the plane of this circle of Jati- 
tude, with the plane of the ecliptic; and 
let the earth's place be firlt in C, when 


the ftar is in conjunétion with the fun: 


then having joimed C Ez and drawn the 
tangent € e, which 1s perpendicular ta 


the plane of the circle of latitude TP Q;- 


CEistoC e, as the velocity of the ray 
of lightis to the velocity of the earth in 
its; orbit. Now it being known, that 
light 15 a little more than 8* of time in 
pafíing from the fun to the earth; alío 
that the earth defcribes in its orbit an 
arc of 20 in that time, we have R 2 
tang20"::0CE=8'135Cc, ee: 

ES qe A AS 
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fore C e being thus determined, and the 
parallelogram EC ex conftruéted, the 
point x is the place in the heavens where 
the imprefion of the light will“occation 
the ftar to appear; and (he celeltial arc, 
E xo, 1s called the Ítar's aberration. 
From a like conftruétion made for every 
point of the: earth's orbit, 1t. follows, 
1. That, fuppofing this orbit to be cir- 
cular, and the velocities of light and the 


earth uniform, then all the apparent 


places of the fame [tar muít be in a circle, 


with the Ítar's true place at its center, and 


whofe plane 1s parallel to the ecliptic; 


confequently, the projeétion of this circle 


in the heavens is an elliphs, whofe great- 


er axis is parallel to the plane of the 


ecliptic, its lefler axis perpendicular to 
thar plane, and are in proportion as the 
radius to the fine of the ftar's latitude : 
and according to the nicelt oblervations, 
the greater axis of the elliplis of aber- 
ration fubtends in the heavens an arc of 
40" of--a great circle. 2. The plane 
of a ltars parallelogram of aberration 
changes its fituation every inítant 3 being 
determined. by (he ftar, and by the po- 
fition of a tangent to every fucceffive 
place of the eaith in its orbit: it mulít 
therefore make a revolution in a year; 
and becaule of the almof infnitée diftance 
of the ftars from the fun and the earib, 
the eartb's orbit may be taken only as 


the point 5, and the plane of the angle 


of aberration may be fuppoled to turn 


in. the right line ES, drawn from the 


ftar to the fun, 1n the lame manner as 
the earth moves about the lun. 3. The 
ftar's apparent motion in this elliplis, muít 
differ from that in the. epieycle; for 
when the plane of the parallelogram of 
aberration 1s become perpendicular to the 
plane TP Q of the circle of latitude, 
which happens in the fyzygy, becaule 


the tangent Cc 1s then perpendicular to. 


that plane, the angle of aberration is not 
in the plane TP O, nor is there then 


any aberration in latitude: but this- 


angle is meafured by the right line, Ex, 
parallel to the ecliptic, and perpendicular 


to the plane TPQ, being half the 


greater axis of the ellipiis; and is there- 
fore the arc of a fmall circle, parallel 
to the ecliptic, and 'pafing through the 
itar's true place; the whole aberration 


being then in longitude, and at its great== 


elt, But when the plane of the angle'of 
aberration cozincides with the plane 


TP e which happens wheh 1he earth 
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has run through. go? from the fyzygy, 
and confequently where the ftar is in 
quadrature with the fun, the angle of. 
aherration is wholly in latitude; and the 
ftar being at the extremity of the leffer 
axis of its ellipfe, the aberration in la. 
titude 15 there greatelt, and nothing in 
longitude. In other politions of the 
plane of this angle, the aberration is di- 
vided partly in longitude, and partly in 
latitude, much like a force obliqueto a. 
planes all which is juít the reverfe of 
what it fhould be, by the parallax of 
the annual orbit; lince, according toit, 
the parallax in longitude 1s greatelt in. 
the quadratures, and notbing in the 
lyzygles ; and the parallax in latitude is 
greatelt in the fyzygjes, and nothing in 
the quadratures. Moreover, 1£-a circle 
of declination, R V X, be concelved. to 


“país through the ftar E, confequently 


crofling 1ts ellipiis of, aberration by 

pafíog through the center; 1t1s evident, 

that, when a lar appears at the poinis: 
where that circle interfeéts the elliphs, it. 
will “appear to have no aberration in 
right alcenfion, becaule ¡ts true and ap- 
parent place will be in the fame circle of 
declination: and when the [tar is 1n the 
pomts where ¡ts elliplis is cut by a di- 
ameter perpendicular to the circle RVX, - 


14€ will llave no aberration in declination, 


becaule 1ís true and apparent place will 
be in the fame parallel to the equator. 
But all circles of declination being ob- 
lique to the ecliptic, except the foJítitial 
colure, the llar does not país from the 
term of no aberration in right aícenfon, 
to that of no aberration in declination, in 
the time the earth takes to defcribe go? of 
its orbit ; confequently, when the aber- 
ration is greatelt in tight afcenfion, it is 
not ablolutely nothing in declination, 
and reciprocally. Es 

Laftly, to. calculate the effeét of the 
aberration of light on the plánets, (ay; 
as the horary motion of the fun multi- 
plied by the radius of the annual orbit 


of the earth, is to the diítance of the 


earth from the planet multiplied by 20"; 
fo is the horary motion of the planet, in 
longitude, in latitude, 1n right afcenfon, 
or in declination, to a quantity whereby 
the aberration of light has diminifhed this 
longitude, this latitude, this right afcení- 
on, or this declination. The demonttration 


+ Of this analogy may be found in the Me- 
«moirs of the Academy of Sciences at 
- Paris, for the year 1746 ¿ and tho/e who 


deltue 


SA 
defire farther information on this [ubj:ét, 
may confult the faid Memoirs for 1737» 
the Philof. Dranf,n? 485, and La Caille's 
Elem. Altron. $. 177, 1éq- 

IV, The fourth apparent motion of the 
fixed ars is thatarifing fromthe nutation 
“of the earth's axisz a difcovery we alfío 
owe to doctor Bradley, who obferved a 
“greater declination in' fome of the fixed 
dfars, Jying. nearly oppolte in right 


“alcenfion, than the -precelfion of the. 


“equinoétial points would have occalioned, 
“and fuch asa nutation or libratory mo- 
“tion of the earth's axis would effect, 
The quantity of tbis nutation, as col- 
“lested from the doétor's oblervations, 15 
19; which is equal to the diameter of 
the litile- circle, wherein the pole of 
“the equator moves ; but for the applica- 
“tion of this theory to the praétice of 
aftronomy, in folving the various phee- 
nomena Of. .the fixed [tars, we mult 
refer to thé above-mentioned books; 
and Mall only obferve, that the cor- 
reftions arifing, from che aberrations of 
light, as well as from the nutation of the 
earth's axis, mult,not be neglected in 
“altronomical oblervations, fince fuch ne- 
_gleóts may produce errors of near a mi- 
<pute in the polar diftances of fome ftars. 
As to the caules of the nutation of the 
carth's'axis, the doctor thinks fome part 
of it at lealt, 1£ not the whole, is 
owing to the moon's aftion upon the 
equatorial parts of the earth ; which, he 
conceived, might caule a libratory mo- 
tion of thie eartb's axis. Butas he was 
unable to judge, from only nine years 
oblervation, whether the axis would en- 
tirely recover the fame pofition that it 
had in the year 1727, he found jt ne- 
ceflary to continue his oblervations 
through a whole period of the moon's 
nodes ; at the end of which he had the 
fatisfaction to fee, that the ftars return- 
ed into the fame pofitions again, as if 
there had been no alteration at all in 
the inclination of the earth's axis: 
which fully convinced him that he had 
guelled rightly as to the caufe of the 
— phenomenon. This circumitance proves 


likewife, that 1£ there be a gradual di- + 


minution of the obliquity af the ecliptic, 
it does not arife only from an alteration 
in the polition of the earth's axis, but 
rather from fome change in the plane of 
the ecliptic itíelf: becaule the ftars, at 
the end of the period of the moon's 
modes, appeared in the fame places, 


with refpeét to the equator, as they. 


VoL. IVY. 
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- and of'piment. 


"ought to have done, if the cartl's axis 
¿had retained, the fame incliñation to an- 
invariable plane. pS 


= | a 


Fálling_ STARS, fell cadentes, in mete 


.orology, fiéry meteors, which dart thro” 
the fky, in form of a ftar; being occa= 
fioned by a nitro-fulphureous matter, the 
common caufe of all fuch meteors. See 


-the article AURORA BOREALIS, cds 
STAR, in heraldry, a charge frequently 


borne on the fhield, and the honourable 
ordinaries, in figure of a tar; which 
differs only from the mullet, 1n not be- 
ing pierced as His lali is. See MULLET. 


STAR is alío a badge of honour, worn' by 


the Knights of the garter, bath,' and 
thiftle. See the article GARTER. 


STAR, in pyrotechny, a compofition of 
.combultible matters, which, béine thrown 


aloft in the air, exhibits the appearance 
of a real llar, : 


Stars are chiefly u/ed as appendages to 


rockets, a number of them being u/nally 
inclofed in a conical cap or cover, at.the 
head of the rocket, and carricd up with 
it to its utmolt: altitude, where the 
ftars, taking fire, are (pread around, and 
exhibit an agrecable [peétacle. See the 
article ROCKET. ET 

To make ftars, mix three: pounds of 
faltpetre, eleven ounces of lulphur, one 
of antimony, and three of gun-powder 
duft: or twelye ounces of fulphur, hx 
of faltpetre, five and an half of gun- 
powder dult, four ounces of olibanum, 
one of maltic, camphire, fublimate of — 
mercury, and half a one of antimony 
Moilten. the maís with 
gum water, and make ¡tinto little balls 
of the fize of a cheínut, which dry either 
in the fun or the oven. Thele, fet on 
fice in the air, will reprelent Ítars. 


STAR-APPLE, chry/opbylluza, in botany. 


See the article CHRYSOPHYLLUM., 


STAR of Betbleben:, ornithogalin:, 1 botanye* 


See the article ORNITHOGALUM, 


—STAR.BOARD, in the [ea-language, de- 


notes the right-hand fide of a fhip : thus 
they fay, ftar-board the helm, or helm 
a flar-board, when he that conds would 


have the men at the helm, or fteering- 


wheel, put the helm to the rightfide of 
the hip dá 


F 


STAR-CHAMBER, a chamber at Weltmin- 


fter, lo called from having its roof paint- 
ed with gilt ftars, wherein the-chancellor, 
afifted by others, Appoihted for that 
purpofe, formerly had authority ¡to 
puniíh routs, riots, aod other miíde- 
meanors, thar were not by the common 

17 R law 
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law provided agamét, See the article 
CHAMBER. 

STAR-F1sH, afterias, or fiella marina, in 
zoology, a genus of naked infeéts, in 
the form of a radiated flarz the mouth 
15 htuated in the center, on the under 
part; and the anus in the center, on the 
upper part: the tentacula are extremely 
"numerous, andina manner cover, either 
the whole upper (urface of,the body, or 
the extremities of the ramificationg.. 


The [pecies of this genus, being very 


numerous, are diltinguifhed according to 
the number of tbeir rays ; they are alfo of 
different Gzes 3 the largelt, or great ma- 
gellanic tar. ñ, forming a circle of three 
feet in diameter, when 1ts rays are fully 
extended, others not exceeding an inch 


in diameter. See plate CCLX. fig. 3. 


where four of the lefler ones are repre- 


fented. 

STAR- FORT, or REDOUBT, in fortifica- 
tion. See the articles ForT and RE- 
DOUBT, 

STAR-GAZER, inichthyology, the englih 
name of the uranoltopus, See the article 
URANOSCOPUS. 

—STAR-SHOT, a gelatinous fubllance fre- 
quently found in fields, and fuppoled by 
the vulear, to have been produced from 
the meteor, called a falling ftar: but, 

a reality, is the half digelted food of 
herons, fea-mews, and the like birds; 

“for thele birds, when*fhot, have been 

found when dyiny, to. difgorge a fub- 

' ftance of the e kind. 

STAR-STONE, ejeria, in natural hiltory, 


a hame given to certain extraneous: 


' foil ftones, in form of fhort, and com- 
only fomewhat crooked, columns, com- 
pofed of feveral joints ; Eh refemblinge 
rhe figure of a radiated ftar, with a 
- greater of Ímaller number of rays in the 
* different (pecies : they are ufually found 
of about an inch in length, and of the 
thickneís of. a goole-quill. Some of 
them have five angles, or rays, and others 
en!ly four, and 1n fome the angles are 
equi- -diltant, while in others they are ir- 


regularly lo; in fome allo they are fhort 


and blunt, while in others they are long, 
Narrow, and pointed ; and fome have 
their angles lo very fhort and obtule, 
that at firit ght they might be taken for 
“ entrochoafterie. The feveral joints in 
the fame fpecimen are ufually all of the 
fame tbicknefs; this however Ís not 
always the cafe, but in fome they are 
larger at one end, and in others at the 
middle, than in any other part of the 


body; and fome fpecies have. one of th 


-yay8 bifid, lo as to emulate the apptar. 
ance of a fix-rayed kind. See plate 


CCLX. fig. 4. where (éveral lorts pE 
them are reprelented. 


STAR-THISTLE, the ESE name of a 


Species of centaurea, called: by [ome calci. 
trapa. See the article CENTAUREA, 


STAR-WORT, ajler, in O Set the ars 


ticle AÁSTER. 


STARCH, a HsUla or fediment, found 


at the bottom of velfels ERE wheat 


has been lleeped in water, of which fe. 


cula, after feparating the bran from ir, 
by paffing it through eves, they form a 
kind of. loaves, Eh being dried in the 
fun or an oyen, ls afterwards cut into 
little pieces, and fo fold. The bel 
ltarch is white, foft, and friable, and 


ealily broken into powder. Such as re. 


quire fine ltarch do notcontent themfelves, 
like the (tarch- -men, with refule wheat, 
but ufe the Gnelt gral, The procels 18 
as follows: The grain being well clean. 
ed is put to ferment in vellels full of wa. 


- ter, which they expofe to the fun while in 


lts preatelt heat, changing the water twice 
a day, for the fpace of eight or twelve 
days, according to the feafon, When 


the grain burfis esñly under the finger, 


they judge tfufhe rently fermented. The 
fermentation perfected, and the grain 
thus foftened, it is put, handful by hand- 
ful, into 2 canvas bag, to feparate the 
flour from the huíks, which is done by 
rubbing and beating it on a plank laid 
acroís the mouth cf an empty vellel that 
15 to recelve the four, 


As the vellels are filled with this liguid 
“ flour, there is feen (wiming at top redifh 


water, which is to be carefully feummed 
off from time to time, and clean water. 
1s to be put In its place, which, after 


Jurring the whole together, 15 alío to be 


itrained through a cloth or fieve, and 
what is left behind put into the vellel 
with new water, and expofed to the (un 
for lome time. As the fediment thickens 
at the bottom, they drain off the water 
four or five times, by inclining the ve(lel, 


but without paling. it through-the hevts 


What remains at bottom is the ftarch, 


which they cut in pieces to get out, 


and leave it to dry in the fun. When 
dry itis laid up for ufe, 
To ule ltarch, they take as much asis 
needed, 'and (fee it in water over night, 
changing the water four or five times 
“The ftarchmen uling the refufe of wheat, 
only oblerye a part of thele Er 10 
their 
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| their procefs, but their ftarch falls far 
fhort of this.  Starch 15 ufed along with 
fmale, or blue ftone, to ftiffen and clear 
linen; the powder thereof is alío uled 
to whiten and powder the hair. It is alío 
ufed by the dyers to difpofe their (tufís to 
take colours the better. 
Starch, the hundred weight, pays, on 
importation, three pounds, fifteen fhil- 
lings, and four pence; and foreign 
ftarch draws back nothing upon expor- 
tation. By the 23d, Geo. II, Starch 
may not be imported in any package that 
Shall not contain two hundred and twenty- 
four pounds of neat [tarch, at the leaft, 
under penalty of forfeiting the Co0ds, 
and the maller, or other perfon, taking 
chargeof ile vellel, to forfeit fifty pounds, 

STARGARD, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper-Saxony, and dutchy 
of Pomerania, fituated Ementy, miles eaít 
of Stetin,' 

STARIA, a city of Ruflia, in the pro- 

—yince of Great Novogorad, fituated at the 
fouth end: of the Ilmen-lake : Al longa 

342 2%, north lat. 589, 
STARLING, Jurnus, Ya Are inolociia 


diftinét genus of birds of the order of the * 


palleres, the characters of which are 
thele: the beak is of a fubulated figure, 
and deprefled in an angulated manner, 


and obtufe at the extremity ; the tongue 


is marginated and acute. 
Of this genus there is only one known 
fpecies, viz. the common ftarling, much 
about the fize of the black-bird, only 
that it ftands more ereét, and the body 
is Mlenderer, Its general colour is black, 
<variegated with grey fpots, and the tips 
of the feathers of the neck and back are 
yellowilh : the principal feathers of the 
wings and tail are brown, and have fome 
yellow at their edges. The ftarling is 
frequent with us, and may be taught to 
imitate the human voice, See plate 
CCLXIL fig. 1. where n? x. reprefents 
- the cock, and n* 2, the hen. 
STARTING, in the manege. A horle 
ds faid to be farting, (kittióh, or timo- 
rous, that takes every objeét he fees to 
be otherwife han it is; whence he fre- 
quently ftops, flies out, and ftarts fud- 
denly to one fide, infomuch that the rider 
cannot make him go forwards. 
fault is more common to geldings than 
ftone-horfés, and thele are moft fubjeél to 
lt who have bad eyes, as well as thole 
that have been kept long in a ftable 
without alring» but thele laft a are eafily. 
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cured of it, Yon fhould never beat a 
ftarting horíe jn his confternation, but 
get him to advance gently, and by fair 
means, to the object that alarms him. 

START-POINT, a cape, or promontory, 
of Devonfhire, in the engliíh channel, 
twelve miles fouth of Dartmouth. 

STATE, or ESTATE, an emplre, king- 
dom, province, or extent of countiy . 

under the fame government. See the 
article ESTATE. 

STATEN- ISLAND, an ifland of the 
province of New- York, in North Ame- 
rica, fituated near the month of Hud- 
fon's river, in welt long. 72? 31 , north 
latiiar2o in 

STATERA-ROMANA, or STEEL-YARD, 
a name, given to the roman balance, See 

- the article BALANCE. 

STATES, or ESTATES, a term Applied 
to feveral orders or clafíles of people 
aflembled to confult of matters for the 
public good, See ESTATE. 

Thus ltates-seneral is the name of an 
allembly confifting of the deputies of tie 
feven united provinces: thefe are ufually- 
thirty 1m number, fome provinces lending 
two, others more and whatever refolution 
the ftates general take, mult be confirmed 
Ly every province, and by every city and 
republic in that province, before 1t has 
the force of a law. The deputies of 
each province, of wliat number foever 
they be, have only one voice, and are 
elteemed as but one perfon, the votes be- 
ing given by provinces, Eacli province 
prehides in the affembly in its turn, ac- 
cording to the order fettled among them, 
Guelderland prefides firft, then Holland, 
Sc. See the article STADTHOLDER. 
States of Holland are the deputies of 
elghteen cities, and one reprefentative of 
the nobility, conftituting the ftates of the 
province of Holland : the other provinces 
have likewife their ftates, reprefenting, 
their fovereignty, deputies from which 
make what they call the ftates- general. 
lo an aflembly of the ftates of a particu- 
lar province, one diflenting voice pre- > 
vents their coming to any refolution, 

STATHOLDER. See STADTHOLDER, 

STATICE, THRIFT, 0r COMMON SEA-= 
LAVENDAR, in botany, a genus ot the 
pentandria pentagynia clals of plants, 
she corolla whereof is infundibuliform, 
confiíting of five petals, narrow at bol- 
tom, and broad, patent, and obtufe at 
the top: there is no pericarpium : the 
cup becomes conítringed abuut the neck, 
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and its limb is expanded : and in this 
Rate: jt retalns the feed, which is fingle, 
very fall and roundifh.. 


STATICS, that branch of háthématics 


which confiders the motion of bodies 
ariling from gravity. See MOTION. 
Statics then 1s the doétrine, or theory, 


of motion, confidered merely as arifing : 


“from the weight of bodies; in which 
Senfe it is diftinguifhed from mechanics, 
which'is «he application of [tatics to ma- 
chines, engines, Uc. though, it muft 
be owned, that ftatics and mechanics 
are Fr ¿quen confounded, See the ar- 
ticle MieCHANICS. 

For the laws and pri inciples whereon the 
doétrine of ftatics is fuunded, (ee the ar- 
-ticles GRAVITY, GRAVIFATION, DeE- 
SCENT, Ue. | 
STATICS, fatici, 10 medicine, a kind of 
epileptics, or perfons zed with an epi- 
leptic At; during which they contemplate 
fome” (ióng and lively idea, whereby 
they are ditinguithed from cataleptics, 
or períons leized with a catalepíy. See 
the articles CATALEPSY and EPILEPSY. 
STATION, in geometry, furveying, Uc. 
a place pitched upon to make an obferva- 
tion, take an angle, or the like. See 
OBSERVATION, SURVEYING, Ec, 
STATION, in the church of Rome, de- 
notes certein churches where indulgences 
are to be had on certain days: thus we 
find in their calender, Monday in Roga- 
tion week, (tation at St. Maria Mag- 
siore's; Tuefday, Atatton at St. John 
Dateran” s, and S. María Novella”s; and 
Wednelday, itation at St. Peter's : and 
after the fame manner, at other fealons of 
the year. 

STATION 1s alío ufed, in the fame church, 
for the ceremony of the prie(t's, or ca- 
non's, going out of the choir to fing an 
anthem before the crucifix, or the i unegs 
of our lady. 

STATIONARY, in aftronomy, fignifies 
the appearance of a planet, when ¡t Ícems 
to remain immoveable on the fame point 
of the zodiac for feveral days. 

 As-the earth, whence we view, the mo- 


tions of the planets, is outof the center 


of their ovbits, the planets appear to pro» 
ceed irregularly; being fometimes feen 
to go forwards, that is, from we/t to 
'paft, which is called. the direétion ; lome- 
times to po backwards, or, from, ealt to 
welt, which Is called the relrogradation. 
Now between thefe two ftates there muft 

be an intermediate One, wherein the. pla- 
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pet neither appears to go baclowards nor 


STATIONAR Y - -DAYS, 
an appellation given to the weekly falt- 


STA 


forwards, but to and till, and Keep the 
lame place in bePorbit; id 15 called 


her (tation : and this will happen, when 
| the line that joins the earth? sand planeta 


center is conitantly direfted. to the. fame 


point in the heavens; that 15, when it: 


keeps parallel to. itfelf, For all right 
lines, drawn from any. part of. the earth's 
orbit, parallel to one another, do all 
point to the fame far; the. diltance of 
thele lines being infenfible, in compari- 
fon of that of the fixed ftars. 

saturno 15 feen ltationary at the diltance 
of. fomewhat more than a quadrant from 
the lun; jupiter. at the diítance of fifty. 
two degrees ¿ and mars ata much greater 
diltance. 


fóur, mars two, venus one and an half, 
and mercury an half, though the feveral 
ftations are not always equal. 

in church-hiftory, 


days, Wiz. Wedneldays and Fridays; 


'otherwife called. half-fafts, and falts of 


the fourth and fixth days of-the week, 
See the article Fs. 

Thefe falts are certainly as antient as 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertallian, 
who both mention them 3 and the realon 
of their inffitution is, hecavíe on the 
fourth day of the week the Jews took 
council to put our Saviour to death, 
which was zétually accomp!ilhed on the 
fixth : however, being in contínual ule 
throughout be year, they were not kept 
with fuch rigour and ftriétnels as Lent, 
Sée the article LENT, 


STATIONARY FEVER, a peculiar kind of 


fever, adapted, and owing, to fome ge- 
neral o nitution of the air and Jfeafons. 
Sydenham obferves, that there are; cer» 
tain general conititutions of Y Ars, which 


'owe their origin nelther to. heat, cold, 


dryneís, nor moiíture, but: rather depend 
upon a certain fecret and. inexplicable 
alteration in the bowels of, the earth, 
whence the air becomes: impregnated 
with fuch kinds of eMuvia, as fubjeét the 
human body to peculiar diftempers, 0 
long as that kind of conflitution prevalls, 
which after a certain couvfe of years de- 
clines, and glves. way to another, Each 
of thefe general conftitutions Is attended 


-witlr ¡ts own proper and. peculiar kind 


of fever, which never appears in any 


a 


Saturn 1s flationary elght days, Jupiter 


other; and this is thence called a lta- : 


tionary- -fever, See the article FEVER. 


STATIVA, 





STA. 

¿TATIVA, among the Roman a fand- 

ing.camp kept for the defence of. the 

- frontiers of. the empire. Tihefe. camps 

gave rife to a great many towns, which 

toole their names. from the legion ftation- 
ed there. 

STATUARY, fatuaria, a branch, of 
fcolpture, employed in; the making. of 
ftatues., See the article SCULPTURE, and 
the next article, | 
Statuary 1s. one of thole.arts wherein the 
antients furpalfed the, moderbs ; and:in- 
deed it was much more popular, and 

more cultivated among the. former than 
the, latter. It, is, difputed between. ftatu- 
ary and painting, which, o£: the two is 
the molt difficult. and the molt. artful. 
Statuary. is. alío, ufed for. the artíficer who 
makes ltatnes, Phidias was, the greatelt 

— ftatuary among the antients, and Michael 

Angelo among the moderns. 

STATUE, fatua, isdefined to be. a piece 
of Ículpture in full relievo, reprefenting 
a human figure,  Daviler more [cientifi- 
cally defines ftatue. a reprelentation, In 
high relievo and infulate, of. fome perfon 
difinguifhed by bis:bivth, merit, or great 
actions, placed as an ornament in a. fine 
building, or expoled in a.public place, to 
prelerve the mémory of his worth. In 

ftridlnefs, the term ffatue is only applied 
to figures on foot, the word being formed 
from fatura, the fize of the. bady.. 

-—Statues are formed: with: the chiflel of 
feyeral matters, as ftone, marble, plaíter, 
te, They are alío calt of various kinds 
of metal, particularly gold, filver, braís, 
andlead, For the method of cafting, (ta- 
tues, fée FOUNDERY of ffatues. 

Statues are ufually diltinguifhed. into 

four general kinds: tbe frit are thole lefs 
than the life, of which kind we have leye- 

ral itatues of great men, of kings, and of 
gods themíelves; the. fecond. are thole 
equal to the life, in which. manner it was 
that the antients, atthe: public expence, 
 ufed to make ltatues of: perfons eminent 
for virtue, learning, or the lervices they 
had done; the, third, thote that exceed 
the life, among which, thofe which fur- 
palled the life once and.a half, were for 
kings and emperors, and thofe double the 
life, for heroes: the fourth: kind were 
thole that exceeded,the life twice, thrice, 
and eyen more, and were called coloffules, 

See the article CoLos5us,; 

Every ltatue, refembling the períon 1t is 

-Intended to "reprelent, is called ffatua 

JOpIcG Statues acquire yarious other de- 
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nominations. 1. Thus allegorical ftatue, 
is thatwhich, under a human figure, or 
other fymbol, reprelents. fomething. of 
another kind, as a part of the earth, a lea- 
fon, age, element, temperament, hour, . 
Ec. 2. Curule fatues, are thole wbich 


are reprelented in chariots drawn by bige, 


or quadrigz, that is, by two, or four 
horfes ;, of, which kind there were feyeral 
in the, circules, hippodromes,. Efe, or in 
cars, as we fee, lome, with triumphal 
arches, on antique.medals. 3. ¿Equeltrian 
reprefents fome 1uftr- 
0u5. perfon on horfe=-back, as that famous 

e of Marcus Aurelius, at Rome; ; that 
E king, Charles the firft; at Charing- 
Crofs; king George the fecond, in Lej- 
celter=Square, Ec. 4, Greek ftatue, de- 
notes a figure that is naked and antique; 
itbeine in this manper the Greeks repre- 
fented their deities, athletoe of the olym- 
pic games, and heroes ; the ftatues of he- 
N9ES., WErE particularly called. achillean 
ftatues, by reafon of the great number of - 
figures of that prince in molt of the ci- 
ties. of Greece, 5. Hydraulic ftatue, is 
any figure placed as an ornament of a 
fountain or grotto, or that does the office 
of a jet d'ean, a cock, [pout, or the like, 
by. any of its parts, or by any attribute 1E 
holds; the like. is to be underítood of any 
animal ferying for the fameule. 6, Pe= 
deltrian, ftatue, a hatue ftanding on foot; 
as that of king Charles the fecond in the 


Royal. Exchange; and ofking James the 


fecond, in the Privy-Gardens. y. Ro- 
man ftatue, is an appellaticn given to 


-fuch as are cloathed, ,and which receive 


various names from tbeir various drelles, 
Thole of emperors, with long gowns 
over their armour, were called /tafue 
paludate: thole of captains and cava= 
liers, with coats of arms, ¿horacate: 
thole. of lo1diers, with. cuiraíles, lorica- 


te: thole of fenators and augurs, fra= 


beate: thole of magiltrates, with long 
robes, togate ; thole ofthe, people, with 
a plain tunica, tunicate: and, la(tly, 
thole of women, with long trains, Áolate. Z 
The Romans had another divifion of fta- 
tues into divine, which were thofe con=. 
fecrated. to the gods, as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Ele. Heroes, which were thofe of 


the, demi-gods, as, Hercules, e, and 


Auguíti, which were thofe of the em- 


'perors, as thole two of. Ceelar and Áu- 


guítus, under the, portico of the capitol. 
In repairing. a ftatue caftin a mould, 


"they, touch it up with a chiftel, g1aver» 
or 


STA 


or other inftrument, to finifh the places 
which have not come well off: they alío 
clear off the barb, and what 1s redundant 
1 the joínts and projeétures, 


STATURE, the fize or height of a man. 
SPATUTE, ffatutum, io its general 


fenfe, ignifies a law, ordinance, decree, 
Efe, See the article Law, Ue, 

Statute, in our laws and cultoms, more 
immediately fignifies an aét of parlia- 
ment made by the three eltates of the 


 realm: and fuch (tatutes are either gene- 


ral, of which the courts at Weltminíter 
mult take notice, without pleading them ; 
or they are (pecial and private, which lalt 
muít be pleaded. Itis held, thata pub- 
lic ftatute, made 10 affirmation of the 
common law, extends to all times after 
the making thereof, although it mentions 
only a remedy for the prefent; and where 
a thing is given or granted by ftatute, 
all necellary incidents are at the fame 
time granted with it. The mo(t natural 
expofition of a ltatute 1s, to conftrue one 


part by another of the fame flatute, be- . 


caule that belt exprelles the intent of the 
makers: alfo, ftatutes, in general, ought 


to be expounded in fuppreffion of the mif- 
chief, and for the advancement of the re- 


¡any damage thereby. 


<medy deliened by any ltatute, yet lo that 


no innocent perfon may fuffer or receive 
It is held, that 
Statutes will continue in force though the 
records of them are deltroyed, Ec. But 


—3f a ftatute be againít reafon, or impol- 


fible to be performed, the fame 15 void of 


courle. 


5 


TATUTE is alío uled for a fhort irítru- 
ment In writing, termed [tstute mer- 
chant, or ftatute-ftaple, which are ín the 
nature of bonds, and called by the name 
ftatutes, on acceunt of their being made 
puríuant to the forms prelcribed by cer- 
tain ftatutes, whereby it is direfted, be- 


— Tore what perfons, and how they are to be 


A a ! 
+ his body, lands, and goods; im which cafe 


made. 

Statute-merchant is defined to bea bond 

acknowledged before one of the clerks of 
=the ftatutes=merchant of the city of Lon- 


don, or two merchants affigned for that 


purpofe, or before the mayor, or chief 
magiftrate of other cities:or corporations, 
or other (ufficient perfons, for that end 
appointed, fealed with the feal of the 
debtor and the king, upon condition that 
3£ the obligor pay not tbe debt at the 
execution may he awarded againít 


the recogntlee, or obligee, hall holdthe 


land to him, his heirs, and affigns) until 
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fuch time as the debtislevied ; and a per. 
fon whoisin poffeffion of land, on fucha 
ftatute, 1s called tenant, by fatute-mer. 
chant. | 
Statutes-ftaple particularly concern mer. 
chants of the ftaple, are of the fame na- 
ture with ftatutes=-merchant, and are for 
debts acknowledged before the mayor of 
the ftaple in our chief cities, Ec. ín the 
refence of one or more of the conltables 
of the ftaple, by virtue of which the ere. 
ditor, on non-payment of his money 
when due, has the fame remedy againít 
his debtor as 1s to be bad upon a (tatute. 
merchant. See the article STAPLE. 
At firlt tatutes-merchant were centrived 
for the benefit of merchants only, to pro- 
vide a fpeedy remedy far recovering their 
debts ; but now they are ufed by others, 
and are become one of (he common lecu- 
rities of the Kingdom. And a ftatute ac- 
knowledged on lands fhall be fatisñed be. 
fore an obligation, the debt due whercon 
being but. a chofe in action, and reco. 
verable by law; as is a debt upon a lla- 
tute, or recognilance, 1n which cale exe 
cution may be taken out immediately 
without further fuit; though ftatutes- 
ftaple, and Jikewile ftatutes-merchant, 
are required to be entered within fx 
months, or they fall not be good againft 
purchalers. 

STATUTE-SESSIONS 1s taken for a meet 
ing of conftables and houfeholders in fome 
hundreds, by cuítom, for'the debating of 
differences between malters and fervants, 
the rating of fervants wages, and beltow- 
ing perfons in fervice, Be, ' 

STATUTO-MERCATORIO, a writ which 
lies for the impriloning of a debtor, on 
the forfeitore of his ftatute merchante 
bond, until fuch time as the debt be la- 
tisñied, : 

STATUTO-STAPUL¿E, isa writthat lies for 

the taking of the body of a debtor ona 
ftatute-(taple-bend, and for [eizing the 
lands and goods of him that has forfeits 
ed fuch bond. | 

STAVANGER, a port-town of Norway, 
in the province of Bergen, capital of the 
territory Stavanger, fituated on a penin- 
fula in: the German-ocean:; ealt long. 
6% 30%, north lat. 59% 30. 

S£TAVEREN, a port-town of the United: 

Netherlands, in the province of Well- 
Friefland, Íituated on the Zuyder-len: 
ealt long. 5% 12%, morth lat, 532. 

STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among far- 
riers, a giddinels in a bor/e's head, which 
ends in madnels, This difeafe is fre- 

o : guently. 





Sai a. 
quently occafioned by turning out a horle 
to Stato too Ívon, before well cold, where, 
by hanging down his head to feed, bad 
vapours and humours are generated, 
which oppreling the brain, are the proxt- 
mate caule of this difeale. Sometimes it 
comes by over-ex:rcife in hot weather, 
which inflames the blood, Ec, and fome- 
times by noilome mells in the ltable, ex- 
celfive eating, Ec. The figns of it are 
dimneís of fight, reeling and (taggering, 
watery eyes, Se. Atlength, for perfect 
pain, he beats his liead againíft the wall, 
thrufts it into the litter, rifes and lies 
down with fury, Ec. For the cure of 
this diftemper there are various prefcrip- 
tions, one of which 1s, firít to bleed the 
horfe, then to diflolve the quantity of a 
hazel-nut of fweet butter in a faucer full 
of wine; then taking fome lint, or fine 


fax, dip 1t in the mixture and ftop his - 


“ers with it, and ftitch them for twelve 
hours: fome boil an ounce and a half of 
bitter-almonds, two drams of ox-gall, 
half a pennyworth of black hellebore 
made into powder, grains of caltoreum, 
vinegar and varnifh, of each five drams; 
which they boil and ftrain, and then put 
into his ears, 

STAY, in the fea-language, a big ftrong 
rope faftened to the top of one malt, and 
to the foot of tliat next before jt, towards 


the prow, ferving to keep ¡it firm, and 


prevent its falling aftwards or towards 
the poop. All malts, top-malts, and 
lag ltaves, have their ftays, except the 
fprit-fail top-malts. That of the main- 
malt is called the main-ftay. The main- 
malt, fore maft, and thole belonging to 
them, have .alío back-ftays to prevent 
their pitching forwards or over-board, as 
going on either fide of her, 
To ftay a fhip, or to bring her on the 
ftays, is to manage her tackle and (ails 
lo that Me cannot make any way for- 
wards; which 15 done in order to her 
tacking about. | | 
STAY, in the manege, To (tay or fultain 
the horfe, 15 to hold the bridle firm and 
high. We likewife (tay or (uftain'a horfe 
with the in-leg or the in-heel, when he 
makes his croupe go before his fMoulders 
wpon volts. We ltay a loríe again when 
-—webinder him to traverfe, when we.ride 
him equally, keeping him always fub- 
jeét, do that his croupe cannot /lip out, 
and he can lofe neither his cadence nor his 
ground, but marks all his times equal. 
STEADY, a word of command, at fea, 


for the man at the helm to keep the hip 
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Steady in her courfe, and not to make 
angles (or yaws, as they call them) in 
and out. ca. 


STEATITES, in the hifory of fofiils, a 


“name given by late authors to a fubítance 
called, in Englifh, foap-earto, and which, 
though the authors on thele lubjeéls had 
not taken notice of that circamitance,. 
was the very fubítance called cimolia 
"purpurafcens, or purple éarth of Cimo=" 
lus, by the antients. The later ages, 
finding the purple cimolian earth of the 
old writers to be wliolly different from 
their white Kind, have given that name 


(though It is not ealy to gueís why) to 


the common fuller”s earth, which has no 
tinge of purple in its whole fubltance. 
This earth however, called by us foap- 
earth, and fteatites, is well worth en=" 
quiring after, asa fubítánce for imitating 
the fine porcelain ware of China. Dr. 
Woodward much recommends it on this 
account, and repeated trials haye been 
made of it fince his time, and fome of 
them very lately 5 in all which it has af- 
forded the finelt earthen-ware ever made 
with us, and promiles fair, with good 
management, for the equaling any in the 
world. —Itis dug in many parts of De- 
vonfhire and Cornwall, and the neigh- 
bouring counties; the clifFof the Lizard- 
point is almoft wholly compofed of it, 
and the adjacent little ¡flands: abound 
withit; and from all thele places it might 
be brought, at fmall expence, in any 
quantities, Ytis known from all other 
carths by thefe characters : 1t is compol- 
ed of extremely fine particles, and is of a 


" firm, equal, and regular texture, and a 


great weight. Itis very firm and hard as 
it lies in the earth, but when it has been 
lome time expofed to the air, 1t becomes 
almoft of a ftony hardnefs, Itis of a 
perfeéily fine, Ímooth, and gloffy furface, 
Softer to the touch than any other fpecies 
of earth, and does not at all adbere to 
the tongue, or ftain the fingers in han- 
dling: but drawn along a rough fur- 
face, as a piece of cloth, or the like, it 
marks it with a fine and even wbite line. 
In colour itis a clear white, veined and 
variegated very beautifuily with purple 
of different degrees of deepneís, and is of. 
lo fine a ftruéture of parts, that when cut 

into thin pieces it is in fome degree tran. 

fparent, It makes no efferveícence with 

acids, and burns to a pure white, even in 

1ts purple parts, | | 


STEATOMA, a kind ob encyfted tu > 


mour, confifting of a matter Jike fuet or . 
¡ : > lardy 


STE 
Jard, foft, without pain, and without dif- 
colouring thé (Kin. See Tumour. 
STEEL,, a kind of iron refined and puri- 
“fed, by. the fire with other ingredients, 
“See | the article IRON. 
“Steel, of all other A! is that fuf- 
. 'ceptible of the greatelt degree of hard- 
smels when well tempéred, whence its 
“great ule in the making of tools and 
“inftroments of all kinds. Mr. Cramer 
-ObÍerves, that, tbe difference hetween 
“iron ánd lteel ¡s, that the latter being 
much harder will not yield to the ham- 
“mer, but is 'brittle inftead of being due- 
“tile, and refilts the le. Malleable iron 
“grow rigid by being fimply. £xtinguilh- 
“ed in cold water, bat it yet refains a con= 


"fiderable degree of duétility 3 in the cold, 


and may be extended in all mébRons 
with the hammer. Steel, however, 1£ 
heated apaih, and cooled by Now degrees, 
may be filed and extended more or lels by 
the hammer. But there are mány de- 
grees in the hardéning of fteel 5 For 1£ 
3t has been extremely red bot, and is 
then quenched 1 in cold water in "motion, 
it becomes :greatly harder than if it had 


“been but moderately red hot, and bad 


'been quenchéd in warm water. Steel 1s 
alío of a darker'colour than iron, and the 
furface of it, when broken, appears to 
cconhilt of AJOS granulated, or even 
—ftrlated, particles than the iron it was 


“imade DE Mr. Cramer further obíérves,. : 


that the method of making lteel out of 
iron is either by cementation or by fu- 
fion. Thatby cementation may be per- 
formed in the following manner : choofe 
fome bars of pure iron, not too thick, 
and quite free from heterogeneous a 
«ter, the flexiblenels of it, both when hot 
and cold, being a very good gn there- 
of: prepare a cement of charcoal-dult, 


moderately pulverized, one part; and. 


wood-afhes, half a part: or of char- 
coal dult two parts, bones, horns,. or 
hair cf animals, burnt to “a blacknels, 
im a clole veflel and in a gentle Eres 
and afterwards reduced to powder, One 
part; wood-afhes, half a part: mix 
them together : prepare an earthen cy- 
-— lindrical veffel, two or three inches 
higher than the bárs are long; put in- 
to the bottom of this vefíel the cement, 
prepared as before diregted, fo that be- 
mg geotly prefled down ñ may cover 
the bottom of the veffel an inch and half 
deep; place then the bars perpendicular- 
Jy, fo that they may be every where 
about an inch from the fides of the vel: 
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as follows: 
malleable ¡ iron, of the Arlt fubon, divide 
¡tinto [mall parcels, and pue them in- 


STE 

“fel and from each other; fill the Intepe 
ftices with the fame cement, and « cover al. 
fo the bars with it, fo that the velTel May 
be quite full; next coverit with a tile, 
and ftop the jomts with thin Tute, put 
this vellel into. a furnace, and keep it 


.moderately but equally red hot, for fixor 


ten hours together; when this 15 OVEr, 


take the red hot:bars out and dip them in 
cold water, they will then be brittle,. and 


turned to lteel.. See CóEMER» NTATION, 
The method of making (teel by fulon is 
take of iron“ore, -or-of up. 


to a bed made of charcoal- -duft, ina 
fmith's forge: Jet the quantity, oFiron be 


¿but fmall for the experiment; ¿put to it, 


as a defenlitive, menftruum,: a of the 


_vitrefcent (corize of land, or: «ftónes of the 


fame nature; then put upon. them a 
quantity of charcoal; light: this, and 
admit only a gentle blal of the bellows, 


“that the fcoríae and the "metal may. both 


melt regular ly : when this. has been (ome 
time kept in fufion, take it out, and di- 
vide it into two parts, which make, red 
hot, and hammer into long bars: final- 
ly, beat, them red bot, and, -plunge them, 
into cold water, and they. will.be found 
to be fteel, fo very hard as not to be file. 
able, 20d fo brittle as to break afunder 
whén ftruck with confiderable force. 

A bar of iron, when converted into [teel, 
Is not equally fo converted in all its parts; 


the fire has always aóted miore frongly 
upon ¡ts furface than on its central parts, 


and it is therefore more perfeét feel there 


- than in its inner parts; but a perfeólion 


in the operation is not: necellary to the 
fteel's being good and ufeful, for [he 


whole baris often very good [teel, as are 


alío many bars made at the fame time, 
yet all, perhaps, differently affected, 
IF. fhe compoñtion which is to convert 


“the iron into feel be too ftrong, or if 
the fire be too violent, or the matter con- 


tinued too long in it, in all thele cales 
the fteel will be over made, The way 
to meliorate fuch (feel as this, muít be to 
divelt it of part of ¡ts falts and -1ts [ul 
phur, but particularly the lat; and M, 
Reaumur found, that, borying, 0 barsof 
fuch fteel in lime, or any other alkaline 
fubltance that would readily ablorb the 


Sulphurs, and placins it for a proper time 


in the fire, it would be in a manner de- 
compofed agaim, and come out a very 
sjood and perfest iteel. : 
By this management eel may again be * 

converted 


SEDE 
converted! or «reduced to its primitive 
iron, and a body of any middle degree 
between (teel and iron may be produced 
by (topping the proceís at different points 
of time, or continuing it till all the ad- 
ventitious falts and fulphurs are drawn 
of or ablorbed. See TEMPERING, 
Annealing or nealing of [teel, is by fome 

—uled for the foftening it, in order to make 
it work eañier, which is ufually done by 
piving it a blood-red heat in the fre, 
and then taking it out and letting it cool 


ofitfelf: fome have pretended to fecrets 


inannealing, by which they could bring 
down iron or fteel to the temper of lead : 
this was done by often heating the metal 
in melting lead; and letting it cool aprain 
put of the lead. But this method. is 
found by Moxon to have no other effect 
than what is had from the former. Steel 
may, indeed, be made a little fofter than 
in the common way, by covering it with 
-coarle powder of cow-horn or hoofs; 
thus inclofing ¡tin a loam, heating the 
whole in a wood-fre till it be red hot, 
and then leaving the fire to go out of it- 
Self, and the [teel to cool. | 
- Steel manufaétures, for every twenty 
fhillings value, upon oath, pay, upon 
importation, 3.5. 1032-d. and, on ex- 
portation, draw back, 3 s.. 457, d. Steel 
—manufaétures, for every 112 1b. pay_ on 


importation, 5 S. La, and, on ex- 


portationy draw back the fame money. But 

1Fexported to the briti/h plantations there 
1s nó drawback, 

STEEL GLASSES, a name given by fome aú- 


thors to the metalline fpheres ufed in op-. 


tics. Thefe, according to Cardan, are 
made of three parts of brals, one part of 
tin, and one of filver, with an eighteenth 
part of antimohy3 but molt either to- 
tally leave out the filver, or add only a 
twenty-fourth part, to fave the expetice. 
There are many other methods directed 
by feveral authors, bút moft ule arfenic 
and tartar mixed with the metals. Thele 
areafterwatds to be polifhed with emery, 
- rotten-Ítone, putty, and the like, 
STEELYARD, ffetera romana. Seethe 
article BALANCÉ. | 
STEENBERG, a town of dutch Brabant, 
fituated on the confines of Zeland, twenty- 
five miles north of Antwerp. - E 
STEENKIRE,, a village of the auftrian 
Nethetiands, in the province of Hainault, 
ren miles north of Mons. | 
STEENWICK, a town ofihe United Ne 
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STEEVE, on board a Mhip. 


STE 

therlands, in the province of Overvilel; 
fituated near the confines of Friefland; 
eighteen miles north of Zwoll, 


STEEPLE, an appendage ereéted genes 
¿rally on the weftern end of a church, to 


hold tbe bells. Steeples are denominated 
from their form, either Ípires or towers 4 
the firft are luch as afcend continually 
diminifhing either conitally or pyrami- 
dally, The latter are mere parallelopi- 


- peds, and are covered a«top platform- 


like.See the articles SPIRE and TOweER. 
In each kind there is ufually a fort of 
windows or apertures to letoutthe found 
and [o contrived at the lame time, as to 
drive it down, 


STEERAGE, on bozrd a bip, that part 


of the hip next below. the quarter-deck; 
before the bulk-head of the great cabbin; 
where the fteerfman ftands in moft (hips 
of war, See the next article. 


STEERING,) in navigation, the direéting 


a vellel from one place to another by 
means of the helm and rudder. He ia 
held the belt fteerfman who caufes the 
lea(t motion in putting the helm over to 
and again, and who beft keeps the (hip 
from making yaws, that 15, from run- 
ning inand out, There are three mes 
thods of fteering; 1. By ány mark on 
the land, fo as to keep the (hip even bf 
lt. 2. By the compaís, which ¡8 by 
keeping the fhip's head on fuch a rhtumb 
or point of the compals, as belt leads to 
port, 3. To fteer as one is bidden ot 
conned,, which, in a great fhip, is thé 
duty of him that is takine bis turo at tha 
helm, See the article COND. 


For the theory and effeét of fteerin És [E8 


NAVIGATION, SAILING, Ec, 
The feameñ 
lay the bow(prit or the beak-head of 4. 
(hip Íteeves, when iti ftands tdo upright, 
or not ftrajght enough forward. 


STEGANIUM, SLATE, in fofBl-hiftory: 


Ses the article SLATE. 


STÉGANOGRAPHY;) the art of fecret 


writing; or of wtiting:in cyphers, known 
only to the perlons cortefpondine; 


STEGEBURG, a port-town of Sweden, 5h 


the province of Eaft Gothlánd; ftuated 
ona bay cf the Baltic: esft longitude 


16%, north latitude £8% 30/. 


STEGNOTIGCS, in medicine, remedicñ 


proper to clole and (top the orifices ofthe 
veflels ot emunéluories when" relaxedy 


" ftretched, lacerated, Ec. fuch as pome- 


granate-leaves and rofes, plantain-Teaves, 
tormentil=roots, e. Siegnotics are pros 
17 8 per 





STE: [esoo STA 


per in the hemorrhoids and other fluxes 
of the bleod. ] 5 
— STELLA, a star. See the article STAR, 
STELLATE, among botaniíts, exprelles 
leaves which grow not lefs-than fixat a 
joint, and are arranged like the rays ofa 
ltar. 


-- STELLERA, in botany, a genus of the . 


oftandria-monogynia clas of plants, 
without any calyx; the corolla confifts of 
a fingle, bell-Maped, permanent petal; 
there is no pericarpium, and the feed is 
ingle, fhining, and beaked.. ves 

STELLIONATE, ffellionatus, 1h the civil 
law, a kind of crime committed by a 
fraudulent bargain, where one of the par- 
ties felis a thing for what itis not3 asif 
T fell an eftate for my own which be- 
longs to another, or convey a thing as 
free and clear which is already engaged 
to another, or put ofFcopper for gold, Ye. 

STEM, in botany, that part of a plant 
arifing out of the root, and which fultaims 
the leaves, flowers, fruits, e. See the 
article STALK. 

Sremofajhip, that main piece of timber 
which comes bending from the keel be- 
low, whereit is fcarfed, as they callit; 
that is, pieced in3 and rifes compafling 
right before the forecaltle. This fem 1t 
is, which guides the rake of the fhtp, and 
all the butt-ends of the planks are fixed 
into it. This, in the feétion of a frít 
rate (hip, is called the main ftem. See 
the article SHIP. : 
Falíe lem, in a fhip, is that fixed be- 
fore che right one, where that 15 made 
too flat for the fhip to keep the wind 
well; this will make her rid more way, 
and bear a better fail. 

STEMPLES, 1n mining, crofs-bars of 

wood in the Shafts which are funk to 
mines. In many places the way 15 to 
fink a perpendicular liole or fhaft, the 
fides of which they freogthen from top 
to bottom with wood-work, to prevent 
the earih from falling in; the tranfverle 
pieces of wood ufed for this purpofe, they 
call ftemples, and by means of thele the 
miners, in fome places, defcend without 
ufine any rope, catching hold of thele 
with their hands and feet. . | 

STENAY, a town of the french Nether- 
lands; in the province cf Luxemburg, 

—fituated on the eaft (ide of the river Macs, 
twelve miles weft of Montmedy. 

STENCH, See the article STINK, 

STENDEL, a town of Germany, In the 

circle of Upper Saxony, and marquilate 


e a 


of Brandenburg, fituated thirty-1x miles 
north of Magdeburg. 
STENFORT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weltphalia, and county of Ben. 
theim, fituated elghteen miles north of 
Muntter, | EN 
SIENONIAN DucT, or duétes falimys 
Jfenonits, 1 anatomy, a name given from 
Steno, its difcoverer, to one of the fuperio; 
falival duéts running from each of tho 
parotids, about three fingers long, and 
of the thickne(s of a wheat- raw, hay. 
ing a great number of roots. This dv4 
paíles over the' mafleter mulcle. through 
the middle of the cheek, and there per. | 
forates the buccinator muícle, and the 
membrane of the mouth near the fecond 
or third of the duétus molares, and at this 
perforation it diícharges a very large 
quantity of its proper fluid into the mouth, 
See SALIVAL, PAROTIDES, Ue. 
STENTOROPHONIC TUBE, a [peaking 
trumpet, thus called from Stentor, a per- 
fon mentioned by.Homer. See the article 
T'RUMPET. 
STEP. Seethearticle STAIRCASE, Ec. 
STEP of the mafi and capfian, ín a Ihip, is 
that plece of timber whereon the malls 
or capítans do Itand at bottom. | 
STEP and leap, in the manege, one of the | 
feven alrs or artificial motions of a horfe, 
confifting, as it were, of three airs, miz, - 
the pace or ftep, whichis terra a terra; 
the raifing, wbich is the curvet, and (he 
whole finifhed with a fault or leap. The 
ftep properly puts a horfíe on the hand, 
and gives him a rife to leap; like one 
that runs before he leaps, that he may 
go the higher or the farther. For leaps 
of all kinds, the rider is not to give any | 
aids or helps with his legs, only to hold 
the horíe well up with the bridle=hand 
when he rifes before, that he may rife 
the higher behind. When he begins to: 
rife behind, he is to put the bridle-band 
“a little forwards torhold him before, and 
ltay him there on:the hand as if he hung 
in the ajr, timing the motion of the 
bridie-hand fo, as to make him likea 
ball on the bound, which is the great le 
cretin leaping. | 
STEPHEN, or $f. STEPHEN'S DAY, afel: 
tival of thechriftian church, obferved on 
the 26th of December, ¿in.memory of te 
firft martvr St, Stephen. AS 
SITERCULIA, in botany, a genus ef 
the monoecia-monodelphia clas of plants: 
the calyx of the male and female flower 
is a very large, coriaceous, lingle Jeafed | 
peste 
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perianthium, divided into five fegments : STERNBERG, a town of Germany, In 


there is no corolla; the fruit is orbicular, 
deprefled, and generally divided into 
five cells: the feeds confiít of a great 
number of oyal kernels. : 
STEREOGRAPHIC PROJECTION, is 
the projeétion of the circles of the fphere 
on the plane of fome one great circle, 
the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle. The method and praétice of this 
projeótion in all the “principal places, 
wiz. on the planes of the meridian, equi- 
noétial, and horizon, have already been 
iven under MAP and PROJECTION, 
STEREOGRAPHY, the art of drawing 
the forms and figures of the folids upon 
a plane. See SOLID and PLANE. . 
STEREOMETRY, erepromerpia, that part 
of geometry which teaches how to mea- 
fure folid bodies, 7. £. to find the foli- 
dity or folid content of bodies, as globes, 
eylinders, cubes, vellels, Mips, Te. > See 
the articles GLOBE, CYLINDER, Ec, 


STEREOTOMY, the artoraét of cut-. 


ting folids, or making leétions thereof, 
as walls or otber members in the profiles 
of architeéture. SeeSECTION, - 
STERILITY, the quality ofa thing that 
is barren, in oppoltion to fertility, See 
the article FERTILITY, 
¿Nature has annexed fterility to all mon- 
ftrous productions, that the creation 
migbt not degenerate, Hence the fteri- 
lity of mules, Te. : 
Women frequently become fterile after 
a milcarriage or a difficult labour, by 


realon the uterus or fome: other of the 


«genital parts are injured thereby. 

STERLING, a term frequent in. britifh 
commerce. A pound, Íhilling, or penny 
Jterling, fignifies as much as a pound, 
hilling, or penny of lawful money of 

Great Britain, as lettled by authority, 

STERN of a /bip, ulually denotes all the 
hindermolft part of her, but properly it is 
only the outmolt part abaft. See the ar- 
ticle SHIP, ÁABAFT, Ue. 

STERN-FasT, denotes lome faltenings of 
ropes, e, bebind the ftern of a (hip, to 
which a cable or haw/er may be brought 
or fixed, 1n order to hold her ero to a 
whar£, Ec. 

STERN=POST, a great timber let into the 
keel at the ftern ofa hip, fomewhat flop- 
ing, into which are faltened the after- 
planks;.and on tbis poft, by 1ts pintle 

and gudgeons, hangs the rudder, 

STERN, among hunters, is the tail of a 
wolf of greyhound. See TAIL. 

STERN-CHASE. See the article CHASE, 


the circle of Upper Saxony and marqui- 

fate of Brandenburg, fituated twenty- 
three miles north-ealt of Frankfort upon 

the Oder. | | 


STERNOHYOID4EUS, in anatomy, a 


Jong, thin, flat muícle, fixed by its lower 
extremity in the fuperior and lateral part 
of the inner or pofterior fide of the (ter. 
num, in the polterior part of 1he ftern<l 
extremity of the clavicle, in the tranfverfe 
ligament which conneéts thele two bones, 
“and in the inner or backhde of the cara 
tilage of the firítrib: from henceitruns 
up to the forelide of the afpera arteria, 
joins-its fellow by a membrane which 
forms a fort of linea alba, and 1s inferted 
laterally in the lower edge of the bañis of 
the os hyoides. E 
STERNUM, in anatomy, tbe breaft-bone, 
being a cartilaginous fort of bone which 
compoles the forepart of the brealt, and 
into which the ribs are fitted. See the 
article RiBs, 0 
In adults this bone is often fingle, but 
fometimes 1t has.two, fometimes three, 
pieces concurring to form it. Its fub- 
ftance is fungous and Ípungy; its up- 
per part is called the manubrium or han- 
dle, and in this there is on each fide a 
cavity for the'articulation of the clayi- 
cles. In the middle 1t is narrow, and 
broad at the lower part. To this dlío 
there adheres a cartilage called from its 
figure cartilago enbformis, or-xiphoides, 
This is ufually fingle; fometimes it is 
bifurcated, and not unfrequently bony 
throughout; and on each fide of the fter- 
num there are feven cavities for the ar- 
ticulation of the leven true ribs. ; 
The ufes of the lternum are, 1. Toform 
the anterior part of the bresít. 2. To 
fupport the ribs and the clawvicles, 7. 
To defend the parts contained in the 
cavity of the breaíft. a. To lerve for the 
infertion of the mediaftinum, and for the 
fultaining the heart itfelf and. feveral 
mufcles, ; 
The fternom is equally fubjedt to deprel= 
fions and fraótures from falls or blows 
with the xre(t of the bones, . When either 
of thele happen, the part is not only 
'cuneven and painful, but the fubjacent 
arteries and veins are alío contufed or 
ruptured:; whence arife pains in the 
breaft, difficulty of breathing, violent 
coughs, fpitting of blood, or el/e extra- 
valations of it in the precordia, or be= 
tween the duplicatures of the mediafti- 
num, with many bad fymptoms ofthe like 
HATO Dátures 


” 


SES [ae]... SEE 


nature. A fradlured fternum will there- 
fore be very evident from the/e figns, and 
from its being moveableto the touch, efpe- 
cially when one part gratesagainftanother, 
Yn order to fet the fraéture of this bone, 
if any part of it be di/placed, Heilter di- 
reéts the patient to be laid on his back on 
a bed or table, putting a hard pillow, a 
large parcel of clorh rolled up, or fome 
other fuch body under bis back, and prek 
fing down his fhoulders, by which means 
the fernum will be elevated and extend- 
ed ; and to facilitate the reduétion, the 
furgeon muít preís the fides of the brealt 
together, and Ítroke them pretty Ítrong- 
ly; but when this method is Impraéti- 
cable, or not proper, the fkin muít be 
'divided,. and the deprefled part of the 
fternum lifted up into Its place by means 
ofan eleyato:y, or elle by a fcrew gently 
wormed into the part, and then pulled 


— upwards, 1f,'as it fometimes happens. 


after the reduétion, violent pains con- 


tinue under the fternum, and 1f blood - 


ihould gather and fuppurate internally 
between the duplicature of the medialti- 
«num, it will not be improper to trepan 
the lower part of the fternum, after the 
manner done lo the craniumz and when 
the putrid matter is difcharged, and the 


cavity cleaníed, 1t fhould be carefully. 
treated with fome vulnerary ballam. 


Laltly, 1f any blood fhould be found ex- 
travalated in the cayity of the thorax, 
the cure feems to depend entirely upon 
difcharging this by the paracentehs. See 
thearticies ELEVATORY, TREPANNING, 
EXTRAVASATION, ¿nd PARACENTESIS, 
As to the bulinefís of dreffing, after the 
application oFcomprelles dipped in warm 
Ipirit of wine, we muít go on with that 
kind of bandage called the napkin and 
fcapulary, 
STERNUTATION, See SNEEZING, 
STERNUTATIVE,orSTERNUTATORY, 
“ “a medicine proper to produce fneezing. 
Sternutatives are of two kinds, gentle 
and violent, OF the firft kind are be- 
tony, fege, marjoram, tobacco, amd the 
whole falhionable tribe “of fnuffs. O£ 
the latter kind are euphorbium; white 
hellebore, pellitory, Ue.  Sternutatives 
“operate by ibeir fharp pungent parts, 
vellicating the inner membrane of the 
nofe, which 1s exceeding feníble, and 
occshioning the ferous matter contained 
in the glands of ihe nole and in feveral 


finuíes fituated in the bafe cf the cranium ' 


and the'os frontis, to be expelled. 
STETIN, a city and port-town of Ger- 


STEVENAGE, a market-town of Hert 


STEVENSWAERT, a fortreís of the 


STEW, a fmall kind of fíh-pond, the pe. 


STEWS, or STUES, were alío places an. 


STEWARD, an officer appointed in 
another's ftead or place, and always taken 


gee the article HoyvsHoLb, 


many, in the circle of Upper Saxonyy 
capital of the dutchy of Pomerania, fitu. 
ated on the welt fhore of the river Oder; 
eaft long. 14% 50, north lat, 537 30", 


fordíhire, fituated thirty miles north of 
London, and ten northwelt of Hertford, 


Netherlands, in the province of Gelder, 
fituated on the river Maes, twenty miles 
north-ealt of Maeltricht. 


culiar office of which is to maintain filh, 
and keep them in readinefs for the daily 
ufe ofa family, Sc. The fi bredin 
the large ponds, are drawn out and put 
in here. For two large ponds of three 
or four acres a-piece, itis advifeable lo 
have four [tews, each two rods wide, 
and three long. The ftews are ufually 
in gardens, or at leaft near the houfe, to 
be more handy, and the better looked to, 
“Phe method of making them is to carry 
the bottom in a continued decline from 
one end, with a mouth to fayour the 
drawing with a net. See FISH-POND. 


tiently permitted 16 England to women 
of profefled incontinency, for the proffer 
of their bodies to all comers. Thele 
were under particular rules and laws of 
difcipline, appointed by the lord ofthe 
manor, 


for a principal. officer within his jurif: 
diétion. Of thefe there are various kinds, | 
The greatelt officer under the crownis > 
the lord high fteward of England, an 
ofice that was antiently the inheritance 
of the earls of Leicelter, till forfeited 
by Simon de Moun!fort, to king Henry 
111. But the power of this ofáceris lo | 
very great, that it has not been judged 
fafe to truftit any longer in the hands of 
a fubjeót, excepting “only pro hac vice, 
occalionally: as' to ofiiciaté at a coro: 
nation, at the arraignment cf a noble: 
man for high-treafon, or the like. During 
his offce, the fteward bears a whit 
ftaff. in his band, “and the trial, Ex 
ended, he breaks the ftaff, and with it 
his commifhion 'expires, There is like- 
wile a lord (teward of the kings houle. 
hold, whois the chief officer of the kings 
court, has the care of the king's houle, 
and authoriiy over all the officers and 
fervants of the houfhold, except fuch ás | 
belong to the chapel, chamber, and (table. 


Thrg 





SAL 
rrhere is alío a fteward oFthe marfhalfea, 
«who has judicial authority. .And in 
molt corporation, and all houfes of 
quality in the kingdom, there 18 anofhicer 
of the name and authority of a fteward. 
The lteward of a hip. 1s he who re- 
celves all the viétuals from the puríer, 
and is to (ee 1t well (towed in the hold ; 
all things of that nature belonging to the 
Ihip's afe are in his cultody; he looks 
dE the bread, and diftributes out the 
feveral melles of viétuals in the fhip; 
he hath an apartment for himielf in the 
hold, which is called the (teward's room. 

STEWARTEA, in botany, a genus of 
the monadelphia - polyandria clafs of 
plants, with a fingle leafed patent peri- 


Canthium, divided into five fegments: 


the corolla confifis of five large, oval, 
patent, and equal petals : the fruit 1s an 
oval capíule, with five angles, five cells, 
and five valves, containing 
kernels. 

'STEYNING); a borough-town of Suffolk, 
fiuated forty miles (outh of London, and 
thirteen miles welt of Lewes. 

Tefends two members to parliament, 
-STEYRE, or STYREG, a town of Ger- 
many, In the circle and dutchy of Au- 


ftria, ftuated on the norih-fide of the- 


“Danube, eight miles north-welt ot Ens. 
STIBIUM, antizioniunr. Sue ANTIMONY. 
STICELEBACK, in ichthyology, a dom- 
mon name for the three feveral fpecies of 
the Gafterolteus. See GAsTEROSTEUS, 
The common ftickleback is that with 
three prickles on the back; the leffer 
ftickleback 15 that with ten prickles on 


the back; and the great fea-fickleback 


has fifteen prickles on the back, grows 
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leyeral | 


'1n alum- water, 


-twilted fticks, 


Sr 


body. The colour of the emita Fre- 
quently differs from that of the corceler5 
fome are yellowifh, others of a coffee 
colour, or fome degrees of a fallow co- 
Jour, in flies whole corcelet is' brown, 
black, or blue. Flies have, befide thefe, 
feveral ftigmata alío in the rings of their 
bodies, perhaps in every one of them : 
theíe ftigmata are not like thofe of the 
corcelet, but are round, vfvally a little 
eminent above the relt of the luríace, “and 
refembling a pin "shead. 


STIGMATA, in antiquity, certain marks 


imprefled on the left ihouiders of the 
foldiers when lifted. 


STIGMATA were alío kinds of Ateo or ab- 


breviations, confiftine only of points dif- 
poled various ways, as in triangles, 
Iquares, crolles, Te, 


STIGMATIZING, among the antients, 
ee infliicted upon flaves, as a punifh- 


ent, but. more frequently as a mark 
to know them by,' in which cale it was 
done by applying a red-hot iron marked 
with certain letters to their: foreheads, 
tilla fair impyeflion was made, and then 
pouring ink inta their furrows, that the 
infcription mieht be the more conípicu= 
ous, Stigmatizing, among fome nations, 
was, however, looked upon as a dii= 
tinguifhing mark of honour and nobility. 


STIL de grata, in the colour-trade, the 
“name of acompofition ufed for painting. 
o oil or water, and is made by a des. 


coétion of the lycium or avienon=berry 
which 15 mixed with 
whiting into a paíte, and' formed into 
It ought to be chofen of 
a fine gold yellow, very fine, tender and 
friable, and free from dirt, 


to fix or feven inches in length, and is 
-—moderately thick in proportion. 
STIGMATA, “in natural hiftory, the: 


STILE, Júlus, See the article. aa 
STILES) ¡ in carpentry, denote the upright 
pieces which go from the bottom to the 





apertures in different parts of the bodies of 
infeéts, communicating with the tracheze, 
cr air veffels, and ferving for the office of 
relpiration. Nature has given to thele 
minute animals a much larger number 
of trachew and bronchia than to'us; 


all the two winged and four winged: 


flies, which have'a fingle or undivided 
corcelet, to which their legs are all fixed, 
have alío four tigmata ¡ in that corcelet, 
two on each fide; they have them alfo 
on the rings of ¡heir body, but thofe on 
the corcelet, are the molt confiderable, 
Of the four on the corcelet, the two an- 
terior onés are ulually the largelt; : £hefe, 
as well as the polterior ones are oblong, 
and placed obliquely to ¡he lengih of tie 
sia $ 


STILLATITIOUS 0155, 


top of any wainícot, or the like, 
luchas are 
produced by diltillation, in oppofition to 
thofe got by infufion, expreflion, Ec, 


STILL-BoTTOMS, in the diftillery, a 


name given by the traders to what re- 
mains1n the (till after the working the 
walh into low wines. Thele bottoms 
are procured in; the greateft quantity 
from the malt-wafh, and are of lo much ' 
value to the difiller, in the fattening ot 
hogs, Ye. that be often finds them one 
of the moft valuable articles of the bu. 
fines. “They might alío, as Dr. Shaw 
oblerves, be put to other ules, fuch as 
the affording a large proportion of acid 
Spxwit, an ol), a fuel, and a fixed falr, 
da | and 


and with fome addreís, and good ma- 
nagement, a vinegar and tartar; ano- 
ther very advantageous ufe of them, is 


the adding them to the next brewing of . 


the malt for more Ípirit: the increale of 
the produce from this is more than is 
eafly conceived. It allo more readily 
difpoles the new walh to ferment, and 
sives the fpirit a vinofity, that 1t cannot 
have without it; the proportion in this 
cafe mult never exceed that of a fifth 
or a fixth part of the wholequantity of 
liquor employed. See DISTILLERY.- 

STILL-HOUSE. The Dutch have much 
the advantage of us in the ftruéture of 
their ftil'-houfes., The general rules in 
building thofe houfes, according to Shaw, 


a 


Should be fuch asfollow. The firít caution 


15, to lay the floor aflope, not flat, where 
any wet work is to be performed. It 
Hhould alío be well flagged, with broad 
Ítones, lo that no wet be detaimed íx the 
crevices, but all may run off, and be let 
out at the drains made at the bottom 
and fides, The ftills fhouid be placed 
abreafton that fide of the (till-houfe to 


which. the floor has its current. Front- 


ing the ftills, and adjoining to the back 
of the wall, Mhould be a ftage for holding 
tie fermenting backs, and thefe being. 


placed at a proper. height, may empty - 


themíelves by means of. a cock and a 


canal into the. ftills which are thus . 


charged with very little trouble, Near 
this fet of fermenting, ¡backs-fould be 
placed a pump or two, that may readily 
Supply ihem with water, by means of a 
trunk, or canal, leading to each back; 


under the pavement' adjoining to. the. 


ftills Khould be a kind of cellar, wherein 
to. lodge: the receivers, each of which 
hould be furnifhed with 1ts pump, to 
rai/e the low wines into the (till for reéti- 
—fication; and through this cellar the re- 
fufe walh, or ft1)l bottoms;, Mhould be dif 
charged by means of a hole, or other 
contrivance, E 
STIMULATING, ffimulans, a property 
1n angular or fharp bodies, whereby they 
vellicate and cauíe vibrations and in- 
ficétions of the fibres of the nerves, and 
a greater derivation of nervous fluid into 
the parts affeóted. Stimulants produce 
pain, heat, rednels, Ec. They may be 
reduced to violent penetrating depila- 
tories, gentle finapiíms, velicatories, and 
cauftics, See the articles SINAFPISM, 
VESICATORY, Uc. 

STING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body 
of certain Iniféts, in form. of a little 
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So 
fpear, ferving them as a weapon of of. 
fence. The fting of a bee or walp, ;; 
a curious piece of mechaniím, it con. 
fifts of a hollow tube, at the root where. 
of there is a bag full of (harp, pene. 
¿trating juice, which 1n ltinging IS in 
jeéted into the flefh, through the tube; 
within the tube, Mr. Derham: has ob, 
lerved, there lie two harp (mall besrdeg 
Ípears: in the fting of a wafp, he told 
eight beards on the fide of each Ípear, 
fomewhat like the beards of fifh-hooks, 
One of thele fpears in the fting, or 
heath, lies with 1ts point a little before 
the other, to be ready, as Mould feem, 19 
be firft darted into the fleh, which once 
fixed by means of its foremoft beard, the 
otner then ftrikes too, and [o they alter. 
nately pierce deeper and deeper, iheip 
beards taking more and more hold jp ' 
the flefh ; after which the fheath or fting 
follows, to convey the poilon into the 
wound, which that 1t may plerce the 
better, is drawn into a point with a (mall - 
(lit below that point for the two fpears to 
come out af, By means of tliele beards, 
it .1s, that the animal 1s forced to leaye 
lts Íting behind it, when difturbed, be. 
caule 1t can have no time to withdraw 
the fpears into the fcabbard. . | 
Heilter affures us, thatthe belt cure for 
the ftins of bees or walps is to anoint the * 
¿part with vinegar mixed with theriaca; 
or theriaca mixed with fpirit of wine; or” 
carmenian bole with vinegar. 3 
STINK, or sTENCH, a difagreeable fmell 
exhaling from a corrupted, or other body, 
and which is prejudicial to the nofe and 
brain. A ftinking breath 1s plually the 
refult either of dileafed lungs, or elle of 
fcorbutic gums, Ec. A ftinking nole is 
the relult of a deep ulcer within.the nofe, 
whence arife fetid Ícales, e. See the ar- 
ticle FOETOR, J 
STINT, in zoology, the.name of a fmall 
bird commonaboutthe fea: Mores In many 
counties of England, and feeming to be 
the fame with the cinclus prior of Al. 
drovand, and the feheeniclos, or júnco: 
of Bellonius, called by the french alonetto 
de mer, the lea-lark, See ALAUDA. 
It is fomewhat Ímaller than the common 
lark, and in fhape refembles the fmaller 
nipe. lts beak is black, flender, and 
firait; 1ts feet ofa greenifh;, or brownilh, 
black 3 itsback is grey, vartegated with 
oblong, black fpots, and its wings lome- 
what of a reddifh brown; its neck 5 
erey, and its head variegated with black 
and a reddióh brown; its wings are a : 
en : + aná 
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- and when folded reach beyond the end of 
the tail; and its rump is fomewhat red- 
difh, with black ftreaks, 

STIPA, in botany,'a genus of the triandria» 
digynia clals of plants, the calyx of which 
is a bivalve glume, confifting of a fingle 
flower : the corolla is alfo bivalve'; the 
fruitadheres' to the calyx3 and the feed 
is ingle, oblong, and COveca) 

STIPEND, Jipenditiza, among the Ro- 
mans, fignified the fame with tribute ; 


and hence (tipendiarii were the fame with 


tributarit. 


STIPULATION, in the civil law, the 


aét of Itipulating, that-1s, of treating - 


and concluding terms and conditions to 
be inferted in a contraét, . Stipulations 
were antiently performed at Rome, with 
abundance Of ceremonies; the firít 
whereof was, that one party fhould in- 
terropate, and the other aníwer, to give 
his confent, and oblige himíelf, By the 
the antient roman law, no body could 
ftipulate but for himfelf; but as the 
tabelliones were public fervants, they 
were allowed to (tipulate-for their malters, 
and the notaries, fucceeding the ta- 
belliones, have inherited the fame pri- 
vilege. 

STIRÍA DUTCHY, In Germany, is part 
of the circle of Aultria, bounded by the 
dutchy of Auftria on the north; by 
Hungary on the- eaft; and by Carinthia 

and Carniola on the fouth-welt, 

-¿STIRLING, or STRIVILING, a town of 
Scotland, capital of the county of Stir- 
ling, fituated on the river Forth, thirty 
miles north-welt of Edinburgh, defended 
by a caltle and other works. 

STIRRUP, or STIRROP, in the manege, 
a relt, or fupportfor the horfeman's foot, 

-—ferving to keep him firm in bis feat, and 
to enable him to mount. The great'art 
ofa cavalier in the antient tournaments, 
was to make his antagonift loofe his 
ftirvup, that is, flip the foot out of it. 
For combalting, it Isa rule to have the 
right feot-(tirrup fomewhat fhorter than 

the other. The (tirrup-foot is the near, 
or the left foot before, —Stirrup-leather is 
a thong of leather defcending from the 

—feddle by the horfíe's ribs, upon which 
the ftirrups hang, and the irrup-bearer 
san end of leather made faft to the end 

of the faddle, to truís up the flirrup 

vien the rider is alighted, and the horle 
fent to the (table. 

Stirrup of a /hip, a piece of Faber put 
upon. a. (hip?s keel, when fome of her 
keel happens to be beaten off, and they 


cannot come conveniently to put -orñt 
in a new piece; then they patch in a - 
piece of timber, and bind iton with an * 
iron, which goes under the fhip's keel, 

«and comes up on each-fide of the fhip, 
where 1t'1s nailed ftrongly with fpikes, 
and this they call a ftirrup. | 

STIRUM, a town of Germany, In the 
dutchy of Berg, twelve miles north of 
Doufleldorp. 

STIVES, the antient Thebes, in the 
province of Achaia, now Livadiá, in 
european Turkey, See LIVADIa. 

STOAKED, on board a hip. When the 
water in the bottom cannot come to' the 
well of the pump, they fay, the fhip is 
a-ftoak, or ftoaked: fo they fay alío, 
the limber holes are ftoaked, when the 

water cannot país through them; and 

- the pump is ftoaked, when fomething is 

- got into 1t, which choaks it up, lo that 
1t will not work. 

STOCKHERN, a town, of Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, and bifhopric 
of Liege, fituated on the river Maes, 
twelve miles north of Maeftricht, 

STOCK, In gardening, tc. the [tem or 
trunk of a tree, 

STOCKBRIDGE, a borough town of 
Hamplhire, fituated feven miles north=- 
welt of Winchelter. 

It fends two members to parliament, 

STOCK-BROKER, [ee the article BROKER, 
and the next article, 

STOCK-JOBBING, the art or myftery of 
traffickiog in the public ftocks or funds. 
If ftock-jobbers make any contract for 
the fale of ftock, when they are not 
actually polfeffed: of, or intitled to the 
fame, thoíe contraéis will be deemed 
void. -Likewile the parties lo agreeing 
to fell, are liable to a penalty of sool. 
The time of tendering ftock fold, 1s held 
to be the lalt hour of the day on which 
it was to be transferred, and then an 
aétual transfer is not neceflary, unlels the 
períon to whom it ought to be made be 
at the place and time ready to receive the 
fame. See the article BROKER. 

STOCK-FI5H, or STOCK-FISCH, in coma 
merce, a kind of dried falted=Kíh, of a 
greyifh afh-colcur, and the belly fome= 


what whiter, being only cod-fifh cured 


Jn a particular manner, which makes it 
necellary to beat it with fticks before 1€ 

Is fit for drefíing. See FIsHERY. 
STOCEHOLM, the capital city “of Swe- 
den, fituated on feveral fmall iflands' in 
the Meller Lakes eaft long. 18%, north 
dat, 59% 30% three hundred miles nortb-. 
eaft 


s.T'O 
eaft of Copenhagen; nine hundred north- 
ealt of London3 and four hundred welt 
of Peteríburgh,  Itis neither walled nor 
fortified, being fufficiently fecured by 
nature, with little rocks and iflands, 
which forround it, though it has a [pa- 
cious harbour fufficient for the largeft 
fleets. That part of the town: which is 
properly the city, ftands upon a little 
jlland that 1s not more than a. mile and 
a half in circumference, but the fuburbs 
on the adjacent iflands, are much larger. 
The inhabitants are computed about 
thirty thoufand, | 

STOCKING, that part of the “cloathing 
of the des and foot which Immediately 
covers their nudity, and fcreens them 
from the cold, e. Antiently, the only 
itockines in ule were made of cloth, or 
of milled ltuffs fewed together; but fince 
the invention of Knitting and weaving 
ftockimes of filk, wool, cotton, thread, 
e, the ule of cloth ftockings is quite 
out of doors. The modern ftockimgs, 
whether woven or knit, are a kind of 
plexules, formed of an infinite number 
of little knots called ftitches, loops, or 
mafhes, intermingled in one another. 
Knit ltockines are wrought with needles 
made of polifhed iron or brals wire, 
which interweave the threads, and form 
the maíhes the ltocking confifts of. This 
operation is called Knitting, the inven- 
tion whereof is commonly attributed to 
the Scots, on this ground, that the firít 

_ works of this kind came from thence. 

< Ttis added, that it was on this account 
that the company of ftocking-knitters 
eltablifhed at Paris, in 1527, took for 
their patron St. Fiacre, who is faid to 
be the lon of a king of Scotland. Voven 
ftockines are ordinarily very fine; they 
are manufaétured on a frame, or machine 
of polifhed iron, the ftruéture and ap- 
paratus whereof being. exceedingly in- 
gen!ous, are reprelented in plate CCLXT. 
where A Is the jack for the bobbins to 
turn upon; Bis the fizer, or woman 


they Mall belt fuit the frame, 10 which 
the work. is to be performed; C, the 
rices which wind the hanks or fkains 
vpon the bobbins for the ufe ef the 


fizer; D, thé winder; and E.the ftock-: 


ing frame, or engine, with the makerat 
work, 1. Arethetreddles, like hole of 
other forts of looms3 2.15 the bobbin 
oftwiltsd ñlk, Ec. fixed on the bobbin- 
wire, Which lt turns with eale to feed 
the engine; 3.18 the wheel, by whole 
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whole bulineís 1t is to twilt the threads as 


En ELO 
motion the jacks are drawn topethef 
upon the needles; 4. is the ñilk, e, 
which runs off the bobbin, and is in 
that polture directed up to the needle tg 
belooped; 5. 1s the needle on which the 
ftockings are made according to art. 
The Englifh and French have greatly 
contelted the honour of the invention of 
the ftocking loom3 but we are affured, 
whatever pretenfions the French claim ta 
this invention, that the fame was cer- 
tainly devifed by William Lee, of St, 
John's College, Cambridge, in the year 
1589, though itis true, that he frit made 
¡t.public in France, after defpairing of 
fuccels in bis. own country. 
Cotton and thread-ftotkings, the dozen, 
| n3 
on importation; pay 88. PEER and 
: 100 
raw back on exportation; 75. 6d, 
3 100 
Frames and engines for the making and 
Knitting of ftockings, gloves, Ec. Mall 
not be exported upon penaliy of 401. 
STOCKPORT, a market-town of Che= 
Íhire, iituated thirty-four miles north-eaít 
of Chelter. PE 
STOCKTON, a port-town of Durham, 
Iituated near the mouth of the river Tees; 
hixteen miles fouth of Durham. 
STOCKZOW, a:town of Bohemia, ta 
the dutchy of Silefña, fituated on the 
river Viltula, thirty-feven miles fouth- 
ealt of Troppaw. 
o TOCES, among fMip-carpenters, a frame 
of timber, and great polts made afhore, 
to build pinnaces, ketches, boats, and 
fuch fmall craft, and fometimes fmall 
frigates.  Hence we fay, a fhip is on the 
ftocks, when fhe is a building... 
STOCKS, cifppis, a wooden=machine to put 
the legs of offenders in, for the fecuring 
of diforderly performs, and by the way of 
puniíhment in divers cafes, ordained by 
ftatute, Ec. Andit is faid, that every 
vill within the precinét of a torn is in- 


diétable for not having a pair of ftocksy. 


and fhall forfett 5 L. z Re 
STOEBE, in botany, a genus of the fynge- 

nelbia-polygamia eequalis clafs of plants; 
the hermaphrodite corolla ofall the flof- 
cules is equal; the proper one «is mono- 


petalous and funnel=fhaped; the limb - 


48 quinquifid and patulous; there is no 


- pericarpitumo $ the leed, which is:contain=>, 
ed in the cup, is folitarg, oblong, and. 


ccrowned with.a long hairy papa) 
STOICS, a leót-of a 


ntient philofophers, 
the followers of Zenoy thus called from. 
Pe | AA yl cis 
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the greek 50%, which fignifies a porch or 
portico, 1n regard Zeno uled to teach 
under a portico, or plazza, 
common fault of the Ítoics to introduce 
abundance of fubtilty and dryneís into 
their difputations, either by word of 
mouth, or in writing. They feemed as 
carefully to avoid all beauty of ítile, as 
depravity of morals, Chryfippus, who 
was one of the ftoics, did no great ho- 
ñour to his feét, and could only diferace 
¡t, He believed the gods perifhable, and 
maintained, that tlley would aétually 
periíh in the general eonflagration. He 
allowed the moft notorious and molt 
abominable incefts, and admitted the 
community of wives amongít lages, 

To the praile of the ftoics 1n general, it 
mult, however, be confelled, that, lels 
intent than other philolophers upon fri- 
volous and often dangerous fpeculations, 
they devoted their ftudies to the clearing 
up of thole great principles of morality 
which were the firmelt lu Poet of locie- 
ty ; but the dryneís and [tiffneís that pre- 


vailed in their writings, as well as in. 


their manners, difgulted molt of their 
readers, and abundantly lefíened their 
utility. Zeno's chief followers, among 
the Greeks, were Lucippus, Cleanihus, 
Chryfippús, Diogenes Babylonius, An- 
tipater, Panastius, Poffidonius, and Epic- 
tetus, ¿Among the Komans, Cato, Var- 
ro, Cicero, “Seneca, the emperor Ánto- 
ñinus, He. The ltoics cultivated logic, 
phyfics, metaphyhcs, Te. but efpecially 
ethics, The principal of their dogma- 
ta, of the former kinds, are, that there 
are certarn catalephas or comprehenfons, 
called alío xowves emovag, innate Ideas or 
principles, naturally found ío the mind; 
that God is the feminal caufe of the uni- 
vere, and with the Platonifts, that the 
world 18 an animal, by realon of God's 
iobabiting and informing every part 
thereoP; that nature is an artificial fre 
tending to generation; and that the world 
is at lalt to be deliroyed by a conflagra- 
tion, Asfor the morality of the ltotts, 
was couched much in paradoxes; as 
that a wife man is void of all pafñons, 
or perturbation of mind; that pain is ño 
real evil, but thata wile man 1s happy 
im the midít of tortore, 4s always the 
fame, and 1s always jJoyful; that there 
15 none elle free; that none elle onght to 
be elteemed kmg, magiltrate, poét, or 
phiilolopher ; that all wile men are great 
men 3 that they ave the only friends or 
lovers ; that nothing can happen to them 
VoL, IV, 
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It was the 
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beyond their expeétations ; thatall vir 
tues are infenfibly conneéted together ; 
that all good things are equal, and 
equally to be defired ; that goodnels ad- 
mits of no increale or diminution. They 
own but one God, whom they howeyer, 
call by various names, as Fate, Jupiter, 
He. by which they did not mean varia 
ous things, but various poweY's and re- 
lations of the fame thing. Providence 
they exprefled under the name Fate, 
which Chryfippus defines to be a natural 
feries, or compolition of things muútu- 
ally following each other, by an im- 
mutable nexus, or tie, fixed fiom all 
eternity, They held the immortality of 
the foul, | 


STOKEGOMER, a market-town of So- 


merfetíhire, fituated twenty-two miles - 
welt of Wells. 


STOKESLY, a market-town of York= 


fhire, fituated 3c miles nortlvof York, 


STOLBERG, a town of Germany, inthe 


circle of Upper Saxony, and territory of 
Thuringia, fifty-eight miles north-welt. 
of Leipkc. 


STOLE, fola, a facerdotal ornament woré 


by the iromih parifh-prielts over their 
furplice, as a mark of fuperiority in. 
their refpeétive churches; and by other 
prielts, over the alb, at celebrating of 
mafs, in which cafe it goes a-croís the > 
ftomach; and by deacons, over the left 
fhoulder, fcarf-wife; when the prieft 


reads the gofpel for any one, ke lays the. 


bottom of his ftole on his head. The 
ftole 15 a broad fwath, or flip of fufE 
hanging from the neck to the feet, with 
three crolles thereon. The bifhiops an- 
tiently pretended, that tle parifh-pricfts 
were never to appear before them, but in 
their Ítole. ln Flanders and Italy, they 
always preach in ftoles; 161s fuppoled to 
be a reprefentation of the extremities of 
the long robe, wore by the lugh-prielt of 
the Jews. ' | 


Groom of the STOLE, the eldelt gentleman. 


of his majelty"s bed chamber, whole of- 


——fice and honour 1t1s to prelent and put 


on his majelly's firlt garment, or fhirt, 
every morning, and to order the things 
in the chamber. See BED-CHAMEER. 


Order of the STOLE, an order of knights 


inftituted by the kings of Arragon. AÁno- 
ther military order, at Venice, is called 
the order of the golden ftole;. thus call- 
ed from a golden ftole, «which thofe 
Knights wore over their Shoulder, reách- 
ing to the knee, both before and behind, 
a palm. and a half broad, None are 

17 T said: 


5 O, 
sraifed to this order but patricians, or 
noble Venetians, It is uncertain. when 
either of thele orders was inllituted. 
STOLPE, a town of Germany, In the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and dutchy of 
Pomerania, fituated on a river of the 
fame name: ealt long. 179, north lat. 
254 36- | 
STOMACH, cogay(O-, in anatomy, 1s a 
hollow membran+ous part, placed moltly 
in the left hypocondrivm, immediately 
under the diaphragm, and ib an oblique 
fituation, between the liver and the fpleen. 
Tts figure, as may be leen in our figure 
and deleripuon of the inteltines, 15 like 
that of the bag of a pair of bag, pipes. 
Its diviñion is into two parts, vz, Into 
two orifices and a bottom. lts left ori- 
fice, called cardia, is placed much higher 
than dis right, and is continuous with 
the gula, and furnifhed with a' great 
number of nerves. lts right orifice is 
called the pylorus, and is conneéted with, 


or opens into, theinteltines. Lo this part 


there ds a Íngular valve, fhe ofhice of 
o wbich- is, to:clole the ftomach. The 
pylorus is connected to the upper part of 
the ftomach by a ligament, 
POCHONDRIA, DIAPHRAGM, Ue. 

The hize of the ftomach in human fub- 
jeéls is various; in people addiéted to 
gluttony, itis ufually very large; and 
in men itis in general larger than in 
women. lo the human budy it is al- 
ways Gngle, but many of the bealts have 
feveral llomachs, lts veflels are arteries, 
o velns, nerves, and lympbatics. + Its ar- 
 terjés, called galtricos, itreceives from the 
- cocliac: the gallric veins all run to the 


vena porte; among thele are oblervable, - 


the valía brevia, which go off to the 
Splenic branch, and 1he veva coronaria, 
which furrounds the ftomach. —Í1s nerves 
+ principally enter at thé left orifice¿ they 
- come from the par vagum, and are very 
large, and hence it is, that the ftomarh 
is lo fenfible : tte lymphatics go to lle 
receptaculum chyli. The fubítance of 
the [tomach is membranaceous, and is 
compoléed of four coats, The firlt coat 
1s membranaceous, 1n the ftriót lenfe of 
the term: the fibres of this run traní- 
— verlely, The fecord is mufcuious; in 
this the couríe of the fibres is various, 
and asitwereinextticable, Some of them 
¡run circularly, as it were, from the upper 
part to the lower; and others only on the 
vpper part oftlie ftomach, between the two 
onfices; orhers run obliquely from the 
¿eEL hide to the rígbt, and lome furfound 
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Fleal of the STOMACH. 
Heart=-burn, or pain in the STOMACH, 
See the article CARDIALGIA, 

STOMACH-BRUSH, Excutia Ventriculi. See 


See Hvy- 


STO 
the orifice., The third coat of the fto» 


mach is nervous3 this forms a multitude 
of wrinkles, and is furnifhed with a 


number of (anguiferous vellels, and (mall. 


glands, which fecrete the liquor galtricus, 
or liquor of the ftomach; this is more 
readily oblerved in hogs, than in the hu. 
man body. The fourth isa thin, villo(e, 
and perous coat, and adheres very firmly 
to the former, de ad 

The ufe of the ftomach is for the di- 
geltion of our food, that 15, to receive, 
contain, diffolve, and change what is 
fwallowed by the mouth 5 and after a 
fufficient .concection; to expel it through 


the pylorus ¡into the inteftines5 poflibiy 


it alío ablorbs, and retains the molt fubtle 
parts of what it has thus prepared for 
nutrition.  Italío is the organ on which 
the fenfation of bunger relides. 

For the aétion of the ftomach in: turning 
tie aliments into chyle, fee the article 
CHYLIFICATION, 
For an inflammation of the ltomach, (ve 
the article INFLAMMATION. 

See SODA... 


the article EXcuTIA VENTRICULI. 


STOMACHIA FEBRIS, the STOMACHIC 


FEVER, a name given by Heifter, and 
others, to a [pecies of fever, called by 
others, a mefenteric fever. See the ar- 


' ticle MIESENTERIC FEVER, 
STOMACHIC, in pharmacy, medicines that 


ftrengthen the Itomach, and promote di. 
geltion, Ec. See DIGESTION. 

Stomachic corroboratives are fuch as 
Itrengthen the tone of the fiomach and 
inteítines, among which are carmina- 
tives, as the roots of galangals, red 
gentian, zedoary, pimpinella, calamus 
aromaticus, and arom. Of barks and 
rinds, thofe of canella alba, lallafras, 
citrons, feville and china oranges, Ue. 
Of fpices, pepper, ginger, cloves, cin- 
namon, cardamums, and mace. Other 
things of this nature are, among fimples, 
roman and common chameemile, worm- 
wood, minf, carduus benediélus, and 
the four carminative feeds. Of pre- 


 pasationsy the o1l of cedar, oil of oranges 


by exprelfion, olls of common chamz- ' 


mile, daucus creticus, anilum (tellatum, 


cumin, cafaway, mint, and wormwood, - 


with the Spirit of falt and fweet nitre, 
Among compounds, are the fal volatile 
Íylvi:, the ftomachic elixir, the effence 


of er:nge=pecl, with [weet Ípirit of.nitre, 


tinélyik 


STO 


lfence of wormwood, Elc, ? 
STOMACHIC, is alío applied to the arteries, 
eins, Ue. of the ltomach. See the ar- 
ticle STOMACH. e AS 
STOMACHUS, in anatomy, the lame 
with the oelophagus, or gula, See the 
article OESOPHAGUS. 7 0 
STOMATIA, in natural hiftory, a ge- 
nus of fimple Mells, without any hinge, 
and formed of one piece; its figure is 


deprelled and flat; 1ts mouth the moft 


patent of all the ells, the limpet only 
excepted; 1t has a lhort Ípiral turn run- 


ning into the mouth, at the head; and. 


has no perforations in any part of the 

furface. The animal inhabitine this 

hell 15 a nereis. 

STOMATICA, a term ufed by fome for 
all medicines ufed in diforders of the 
mouth and fauces, 

STONES, in natural hiltory, are defined 

to be eflentially compound foflils, not 

inflammable, nor foluble in water or 
oil, nor at all duétile; found in conti- 
nued Ítrata, or beds, of great extent; 
formed either of a congeries of Ímall par- 
ticles, In fome degree refembling fand, 
and lodged in a [moother cementitious 
matter, or elle of this cementitious mat- 
ter, and the gritt or fand-like particles, 
running together into one Ímooth malís ; 
or, finally, of grannles cohering by con- 
tast, without any cementitious matter 


among them3 or compofed of cryftal or. 


-Spar, ufually debaled by earth, and often 
mixed with talc, and other extraneous 


particles. See the articles Sayp, CRY= 


STAL, SPAR, TaLc, Ec. . 


Of this clafs of foflils there are three. e 


ders; and under theíe, eight genera. — 
"The firlt order comprehends all the 
coarfe haríh, and rough Ítones, of a lax 
texture, and compoled of a vifible gritt, 
relembling fand in form, and-ufually 
immerfed in a cementitions matter, and 
of little natural brightnefs; ftarce ca- 
pable of any polifh, and naturally moul- 
dering away in form of. powder from 
the tools of the workmen. The genera 
of this order are two, viz. the ammo- 
chilta and pladuria; the former of which 
conilitute our grey and rough flates, and 
the latter comprehends molt of the Ítones 
wled in building, particularly portland 
ftone. See the articles SLATE and 
PORTLAND STONE. 


The lecond order confifís of ftones, mo- 
derately fine, of a more compact and 


Meco 
¡tinÉture of tartar, olls of oranges pre- 
pared by expreffion, the. compound el 


Pudding STONE, litbozugia. 


Al. sE 


. even.texture, fcarce diftinguithable con- 


ftruétion, and affordiog no fand-like 
particles to the view; of fome natural 
brightnefs, capable of a tolerable polith, 


- andifiying off from the tools of the work- 


men in form of [mall chips, Under tbis 


order are comprehended the (ympexia and 


fteganja. See the articles SY MPEXIUM 
and STEGANIUM,. 

The third order conbíts of ftones, of a 
very fine fublítance and elegant ftruéture, 
naturally of a great brightne/s, and ca- 
pable of an elegant polifh; compoled of 
granules of various Íhapes and lizes, but 
ufvally flsttilh, fometimes more, fome- 
times lefs diftinét; and, in fome fpeciess 
running together into uniform malles, 
but never lodged in any cementitious 
fubítance. Of this order are the marbles, 
alabafters, porphyries, and granites, See 
the articles MARBLE, AALABASTER, 
PorPHYRY, and GRANITE. Es 


For tbe formation of STONES, lee the ara 


ticle LITHOGENESIA., 
See the ar- 
ticle LITHOZUGIA. : 


Figured or formed STONES, among natu= 


rali(ts, tones found in the fhape of fhells, 

or other parts of animals. 

There are two very different opinions 

concerning the origin of thefe ftones, 

which have occafioned great dilputes 

among the learned. Ones, that thele 

bodies, though refembling ever lo ex- 

actly the lea-hhes, yet never were in the 

fea at all; but that the firít femina of 
the fea- hells, corals, and otber fubltan- 

ces, being carried by the fea - water 

through the fubterranean piflages Into. 


all parts ofthe earth, even into the higheft 


mountains, have been there left in vaft 
numbers, and growing there among 
ftony matter, have arrived at their true 
bulk and figure, but in a ftony fubltance, 
But the other opinion feems to be a true 
one, which declares them to be all of 
marine origin at firft, and that they were 
brought to the places where we find 


them in this foffile frate, at the time of 


the univerlal deluge, and have been fince 
altered into the nature of Ítones,, by long 
lying in the earth'in the way of waters 
impregnated with ftony particles, wbich 
they have depolited in them, after enter- 
ingtheir fubítance in their paflage through 
the earth. See the article SHELL, 

As to the petrified teeth of animals, call- 
ed by authors lycodontes, glollopetre, 
Efe, See the articles LYCODONTES, 
GLOSsOPETRA, Ea 
da STONE, 


STO 
Srone, litbiafis and caleulus humanas, in 
- medicine, a ftony or terreltrial concre- 
tion in any of the urinary paflages, 
which occafions a difficulty in making 


water, añd a pain in tbe (mall of the 
back, or aboutthe os pubis. When this. 


colleétion is fo largeas to form one of 
more bodies, unable by reafon of their 
fize to país through the conduits of urine, 
they frequently caule great paín, ulcers 
in the parts, and an iotire fuppreffion of 
urines and, from the part where” this 
obítruéting matter Happens to lodge, this 
diftemper receives its denomination, as 
from the kidneys, bladder, urtters, or 
urethra. 

This diforder, fays Dr, Shaw, may fome- 
times have an hereditary caufe; that is, 
the urinary pallages may be naturally 
ftraighter than they ought to be; or the 
—conftitotion may be naturally diípoled to 
generate a ftony matter; an obitruéted 
perípiration, and a cold or moift air, may 
alío give rile to it5 for by means hereof 
the more heavy particles of the animal 
fluids will be detained in the body. 
Another occafion of this diltemper may 
be the ule of (uch waters, as by running 
through various Ítrata of the earth, are 
impregnated with [tony particles. There 
are fome wines too, and other liquors, 


which being either foul or not flufficiently : 


fined down, or abounding in tartar, or 


other terreltrial corpufcles, may lay tbe 
foundation for the (tone. 


Again, in 
perlons fubjeét to the aíthima or gout, 
who have a weak digeltion, vifcid chyle, 
and [tony concretior's-in the joints, there 


are manifelt (eeds of this diltemper. In 
Short, whatever can-bring on an cua 
lation of earthy particles in the urinary 


pallages, whether by obltruéting or lef- 
fening the capacity of the canals, or by 
immediately or remotely producing the 
fubitance 1/elf, will caule gravel, and in 
time the Ítone. ¡ 

The fymptoms of the gravel or ftone are, 
frequently, a naulea and vomiting, with 
a numbneís down the les and thigh of 
the part affcéted; a pain fixed or move- 
able, great or lels, in proportion to the 
bulk of impaéted matter felt generally 
about the region of the loins, os pubis, 
and parts adjacent, This pain is very 
acute, and almoft continual, when the 
gravel or ftone remains at the head of 
the ureters; but begins to leflen, as it is 
protruded forwards, Sometimes when 
the [tone is angular, or continues long 
fixed, the vsine is bloody; and, gene» 


al 
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rally in nephritic obftruétions, Jt1s thin, 
and made in a fmall quantity, elpecially 
at the beginning of the fit. Sometimes 
there happens a total fuppreflion of 1t, in 
which cale both the ureters may be ob. 
ftrufted. See IscHurvY. 

When the obítruéted matter is forced in- 
to the bladder, the urine is*turbid, and 
comes away plentifully; and there ap- 
pears in it much fand, and fometimes 
fmall ftones; wbich when angular, are 
feldom voided without muck pain: and 
when the paroxyfin is violent, and of 
long continuance, there fometimes hap. 
pens an entire foppreffion of ftool fo far, 


“that cathartics lole their force; and fóme- 


times too, though rarely, the terrefirial 


matter is depobited in fuch parts where 


the canals are lax and the circulation 
Janguid, fo as at the fame time to occa- 
fion both an arthritic and a nephritic fit, 
When a ftone is lodged in the urethra, 


the pain generally proves exquifte, but 


limited to the part, where fometimes the 
ftone will bulge outwards, and may be 


felt with the fingers. 


All paroxyfms in cafe of a confirmed 
ftone, are dangerous. An accumulation 
of fand in'the kidneys or ureters, is lels 
dangerous than a formed ftone, A ftone 
in the kidneys is of woríe confequence 
than in the ureters, and more or dels lo 
1n proportion to its bigne/s. - The largelt 
ftore, naturally capable of paffing the 
urethra in men, 1s fuppoled to be about 


the fize cf a fmall hazel nutz but in 
women, one confiderably larger may país 


the meatúos urinarius: "When both kid- 


 neys, or both ureters, are affected, itis lo 


much the more dangerous, efpecially if 


—attended with (harp pain, exulceration, 


mfammation, want of fleep, lofs of 
ftrength, a fever, fupprefhion of urine, 
Ee, When the fymptoms continue many 
days without intermiffion, the:cafeis del- 
perate; efpecially 1£ coldnels has feized 
the extremities, the pulle ticks, and the 
patient has cold [weats, Te, When the 
cafe 1s habitual or hereditary, or happens 
in old age or gouty conftitutions, 1t 15 
dificult. The fymptoms of bloody urine, 
continuing after the fitis gone off, prove 
hard to remove. "When the urine 15 


—plentifully difcharged, has 1ts ordinary 


fediment, 15 turbid, and the fymptoms 
decreafe, itisa fign the paroxyÍm is go- 
ing off. Ifalarge ftone be long detain- ' 
ed in the urethra, efpecially 1f it be rug= 
ged, and can neither be propelled back- 
wards nor forwards, and there be a | 
| dd 2d 
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Suppreffion of :urine, the cafe ufually 
proves mortal, Ma de 
¿As to the method of cure, it conbíts in 
the ealy exclufion of the ltone, and the 
preventing the breeding; of others, To 
this purpole, Sydenham. recommends 


bleeding, a poffet drink, to which two. 


ounces of marfh-maliow roots have been 
boiled, and an emollient clyfter; after 
which, he advifes a pretty lange. dale of 
an oplatez that 1s, about twenty=fve 
drops of the thebaic tinéture, or ffteen 
erains of the faponaceous pills. And 
—Huxbam tells us, that nothing 1s fo effi- 
cacious to eale the pain, and promote 
the delcent of the ftone through the ure- 
ters, as atepid and emollient bath, Dr. 
Mead aflures us, that it ig an error in 
praótice, to give [trong forcing diuretics, 
with a view of driving out the gravel 
with the urine: whereas this intention 
isanfwered with greater (afety, in moft 
cales, by relaxing and lubricating me- 
dicines; elpecially 1£, in cale of violent 
¿ pain, bleeding be premiled, and anodynes 
interfperled, — He therefore advifes, to 
give three or four grains of opium, dif 
folved in five or ix ounces of the com=- 
mon decoétion, by way of clyfter. How- 
ever, he allows, there are conjunétures, 
after the pain is abated, when powerful 
diuretics may be adminiftered; but with 
this precaution, that as foon as they have 
had their effect, they are no longer to be 
continued. All this time the body 
fhould be kept open, by giving a tur- 
pentine clyfter, and fometimes purging 
gently withan infufion of fena and man- 
na, becaufe ftrong cathartics are to be 
avoided, The chief lubricating medi- 
cines are oil of fweet almonds, fÍyrup of 
maríhmallows, emulfions made with al- 
monds, and the like; to which may be 
added the ule of the warm bath. Soap 
and lime-wvater are alfo celebrated lihon- 
triptics, See the articles SOaP, Lime, 
and LITHONTRIPTICS. 
Such as have a ltone in the bladder, 
hould, while they are taking the fore- 
faid medicines, have four ounces or up- 
wards of tepid oyfter-fhell lime.wáter 
injeted into the bladder every day; 
taking care to evactate their urine be- 
fore injeélion, and to retain itas long as 
they can without pain. And were it 
not for the trouble of introducing the 
catheter, the injeétion might be made at 
lealt twice every day; and if a flexible 
- Catheter were always kept in the bladder, 
Mi might be done at plealure, and the 
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diffalution of the largeft tone: quiddy 
procured. Thelime-water will be fafer, 


and yet lole nothing of its virtue, if a 


dram- of ftarch, or the fourth partof the 


yolk of an egg, be boiled in Íix or deven 


ounces of it, 


Thofe who, though they have no. ftone. | 


in the bladder, are neverthelefs frequent- 
ly troubled with fits of the gravel 1m the 
kidneys, may probably put a ftop to the 
diforder, by drinking every morning 2 
pint of oylter-fMell lime- water, two or 
three hours before breakfaft, Its difa- 


greeable talte may be mitigated, by adá- - 
ing a very Ímall quantity of new-mmilk 


tot: alío a dram and a half, or two 
drams, of juniper berries, infufed :n 
every quart-bottle of it, will mend 1ts 
talte much, 

As to the regimen to be obíerved, Dr. 
Mead recommends a mild diet, and fuch 


as 1s ealy of digeltion; and wine amd 


water, mead, or new loft ale, for drink; 
and gentle exercifes efpecially riding. 
Sce the articles Dier and Recimen. 
For the leveral operations in cutting for 
the ftone, or the method of cure by ex- 
traétion, fee the article LirHoromrv. 


STONE alío denotes a certain quantity or 


weight of fome commodities. See the 
article WEIGHT. 

A ftone of beef, at London, ís the qmam- 
tity of eight pounds; in Hereferdíine, 
twelve pounds; in the north, xteen 
pounds, : pgs 
A (tone of wool (according to the fatute 
of 11 Hen. VIL.) is to weigh fourteen 


pounds; yetin lome places it is more, . 


in others lefs; as in Gloucefteríhire, AE 
teen pounds;¿ in Herefordíhire, twelve 
pounds, 

A ftone, among horfe-courlers, is the 
weight of fourteen pounds, 


STONE, in geography, a market-town, 


feven miles north of Stafford. 


STONE-BLUE, the lame with fmalt. See 


the article SMaLT, 


STONE -CHATTER, in ornithology, te 


englifh name of the black imotacilla, 


with a yellow throat and white belly= 
it Is about-the fize.of a linnet, and has. 


a remarkable white fpot on each Gde, 
See the article MoTACIiLLA. | 


STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed 


pile or monument of huge ftones on 
Salifbury plaim, (ix miles diftant fcom 
that city. | : : 
It confilts of. the remains of four ranks 
of rough ftones, ranged one within ano- 


-ther, fome of them, efpecially in che 


ofier- 





SELLO. 
“outermolt and third rank, twenty feet 
high, and feven broad; fultaining others 
Jaid acroís their heads and faltened by 
mortiles: fo that the. whole muít have 
antiently hung together. : 
Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed 
that ut was a britióh temple; and Dr, 
Langwith thinks it might eafily be made 
probable, at leaft, thatitwas dedicated to 
the fun and moon. Inigo Jones has given 
a fine f:hemeof the work, and Íftrives hard 
to perfuade the world, thatitwas Roman: 
bur Dr. Langwith, who took his mea- 
fures on the [pot, afures us he could by no 
means reconcile them with that fcheme. 
STONY LANDS, in agriculture, fuch as 
are full of flints, pebbles, or Ímall frag- 
ments of free-ftone. 
Thele lands, in many places, yield good 
erops; and the general rule is, that, in 
cold and (HF lands, the tones (hould be 
earefully removed; but, in lightand dry 
Tands, itwill he advantagsous to leave 
them. However, they always tallow 
theleclands every oiher year, unleís they 
Low peale upon themy fometimes they 
fw them with lentils; and when they 
“are quite worn out, they lay them down 
for clover, or rye-gials, 
STONEY-5TRATFORD, a market-town of 
—Buckmgehamíhire, fourteen miles north 
of Aulelbury. A 
STOOL, alwus, in medicine, an evacua- 
fon or dilcharge of the feeres, Uc.: by 
the anus. 
Spirit of vitriol, mixed with the patient's 


diink, is faid to be an excellent medicine. 


in cale of bloody ftools. See the article 
—DYSsENTERY. 
STOOL is alío a kind of feat, without a 
- back, much uled by artificers, e. and, 
“among feamen, the relts whereon the 
poop and top-lanterns ftand, are called 
¿ ftools. 
' STOOMING of avine, is the putting bags 
of herbs, or other ingredients, into it, 
See the article WINE. 
STOOPING, in falconry, is when a haw 
being upon the wing, at the height of 
her pitch, bends down violently to take 
the fowl,. See the articles FALCONRY 
sand HaWKING +00 ss 
STOP; in.themanege, is a paule, or dif 
“= continuance of a horfe's motión, 
To form a top, you mult, in the firít 
«place, bring to/the calves of your legs to 
animate hion, bend your body backwards, 
ratíe the bridle<hand without moving the 
elbow, then vigoros (ly extend your hams, 
and relt upon your ltirrups, and make 
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him form the times or motions of his flop, 
in falcading his haunches three or fou 
times, Atterftopping your horfe, make 
him give three or four curvets. ¿The op. 
—pofite term of [top, is parting. In for. 
mer times, the [top of a horle was called 
parade. 3 Pad 
Half a ftop, is a ftop not finifhed, but a 
pelate; fo that the horfe, after falcading 
thres- or four times upon the haunches, 
reflumes and continues his gallop, with. 
out making pelades or curvets. | 
STOPS5, or POINTS, ingrammar. See the 
articles POINT and PUNCTUATION, 
STOPPER, in a fhip, a piece of cable-laid 
rope, having a wale-knot at one end, 
with a laniard faltened to it3 and the 
other end is fpliced round a thimble ín 
the ring-bolts upon deck, and at the bits; 
its ule is to ftop the cable, that it may 
not run out too faft;1n order to which, 
they make turns with the laniard about 
the cable, and the wale-knot [tops it, fo: 
that it cannot flip away falter than is 
necellary. ? 
STORAX, or STYRAX, in natural hillory 
and pharmacy, a dry and folid refin, ofa 
reddifh colour, and a peculiarly fragrant 
£mell, of which there are two kinds, the 
ftyrax calamita, or ftyrax in tears, and 
the (tyrax vulgaris, whereof the former 
is by far the purer and finer kind, im- ' 
ported in fmall loole granules, or elle in 
large males compofed of fuch granules : 
it antiently ufed to be packed up in reeds, 
for the more fecure carriages5 whence' 
the name. The common ftorax is like- 
wife a fine and pure refin, though lefs lo 
than the former 5 and is brought to us in 
large lumps, not formed of granules, but 
of one uniform confiltence. 2 
_Thele are the two genuine kinds of fto- 
rax 3 but neither of them 1s that met with 
in our fhops, which is a kind of faw- 
dult conneéted into lumps, by ¿uít fo 
much of the ftorax-relin as will mike 
the other matters hang together. This 
1s what our apothecaries ule, under the 
name of ltoraxz butit is advileable, to 
ftrain carefully the pure refin from te 
filth, and ule no part of the latter, 
The two genuine kinds of ltorax, which 
ought always to be uled where they 64n 
be had, differ only in this; that the gra. 
nulated ftorax flows natufally from th: 
(tyrax-tree, and the common kind is.ob- 
taimed from the lame tree, by incilion, 
See the article STYRAX. vena 
Storax 1s brought to us from Syria, ani | 
the Fat Indies; and ought to be clipln 
put: 






srióÓ 


put, very fragrant, and of an acid talte. 
Iris much recommended as a detergent 


and balíamic, in diforders of the brealt : 


¡vis alío elteemed a cordial, and is re- 
"commended in vertigos, and other dilo 
—ders of the head and nerves. 


- On importation, the ftorax calamita pays 
at 


a duty ol 11 Ad the: pound; NETO 


+ back, on exporfation, 107% de 
Liquid STORAX, in pharmacy, is a drug 


p , 


er: 1h 18). when clean, pellucid, 
brownifh' colour, with a caít fometimes 
of reddilh, and fometimes of greyilh in 


ds frequent in the ifland Cobras, 


“asa perfume. 


Wax, of each 

ams; s add of colophony, feven ourices 
anda half: and when all thefe ere per- 
AU y melted together, add three ountes 


very different from the refin above de- 
fcribed being a refinous Juice, of the 
confiftente of venice-turpentine, orthick- 
of a 


it Its (mell is fomewbat like that of 


common ltorax, only much ftronger, and 


even difagrecable : ¡ts tafte is acrid, aro- 


matic, and fomewhat bitterifh; 0d 1£ 15 


oily, or unétuous. It fhould he cholen 


thin, pellucid, of a clean brown colour, 


and of a very frong [mell, 
There is another coarfer and very impure 
kind, not at all pellucid, and of a grey 


or brownilh colour: its fmell is much 


more languid, and alfo more difagreeable 
than that of the pure kind; whereof it 
feems to be only the dregs, though 1t 15 


by much the moft common liquid ftorax 
An the fhops. 


Petiver gives the moft rational account of 
the origin of liquid ftorax 3 which, he 
fays, 15 prepared from the bark of a tree, 

called by the Turks rofa mallos, which 
The 
bark of this tree being bruifed and ma- 
cerated in fea-water, isboiled to the con- 
fitence of bird-limez they then colleét 
the refinous matter that (wims' on the top 5 
which, being foul, is boiled again in fea- 
water, and firained: what palles the bags 
15 the finer, and what remains in them 
the coarler liquid ftorax. He:adds, that 
liquid Rorax is much elteemed in the eaft, 
Als to its medicinal yir- 
tues, they are nearly related to thole of 


—turpentine: dt 1s prefcribed, internally, 


as a detergent and diuretic; and exter- 
mally, to prevent mortifications. The 


French (peak much of the virtues of the 
ñ omtment called unguentum de ftyrace, 
which is thus prepared: melt in five 


ounces of nut-oil, gum-elemi and yellow 
three 'ounces and three 


3. 
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and thice drams of pure liquid foraxs 


“and Jet the! whole be well mixed, and 


«then cool. 


STORGE, copyn, a gt eek term, Frequently 


ufed for the parental inlfinét, or naiuril 
affeétion, which almoít all e bear: 


their young; whereby they are molt 


powerfully moved to defend them from 
dangers, and procure for them Auitable 
“—nourifhment. 


STORK, ciconia, 10 ornithology, a Ipecies 


of ardea, with the long wing- feathers 
black : 1ts general colour is white, which 
with the “black wing feathers makes a 
very plealing variegation: the legs are 
red, very long, and naked a great way 
up: when ¡t ltands ereét, it is between 
threé and four feet high; and its body 
1s about the lize of a goofe, 

But belides the common ftork, there are 
two other Ipecies of ardea known by the 
fame name, viz. the black ftork, with 
the brealt and belly' white, an: ereal and 
beautiful bird, fomewhat larger than the 
common Heron; and che brafilian Lork, 

variegated with black and white, muda 
about the 1ize of the common héren; See 
the articles ÁRDEA and Heron. 


STORM-BIRD, or STORM-FISH, Procel- 


Jaria, im ornithology. See the article 
PROCELLARIA, 

the fouth diviñion of Hol- 
ítein, whercof Hamburgh is the chi eE 


town. 


STORTFORD, a market-town of Hert- 


fordíhire, thirty miles north of London. 


STOVES, in gardening, are buildings. 


ereéted for the prelervation oftender exo- 
tic p plants, which, without that affiftance, 
will not bear the cold of our winter, be= 
caule they require an artificial warmth. 

Stoves are oftwo kinds, diftinguifhed by 


” the names of the dry and the bark- ftoyes.. 


The dry ftove has the fues, im which tbe 
Ímoak is carried, either laid under the 
pavement of the floor, or ereéted im the 
back part of the houle over each other, 
and returned (ix or eight times all along 
the ftove. Io thele ftoves the plants are 
placed on fcaffolds, “and benches of 
boards, ralfed above one another; and 
the plants, principally preferved in thele, 
are the aloes, cereules, euphorbiums, ti= 
thymals, and other fucculent plants, 

which are impatient of moilture in winter, 


and therefore are not to be kept among 
trees, or herbaceous plants, which SS 


fpire freely.. 

The bark-ftoves are made ai a larpe 

pit, pearly of she: pea 'of the houle, 
which 


STO 
esbich ía three feet deep, and £x or feven 


feet wide, This pit is to be filled with 
trefh tanner's bark to make a hot-bed, 


ard im this the pots, containing the ten-= 


der plants, are to he plunged. 
This invention of tanner's bark for hot- 
beds, has been of prodigivus fervice to 
the curious in gardeniog, as many plants 
care, by tbis imeens, annually prelei ved 
and raifed, which no other method could 
haye made endure our clhunate 
“The dimenfons of thele foves muít he 
wlkolly direéled by the number of plants 
antended to be prelerved 3 dnd for the 
dry fove, the ffocr muít be raifed above 
sie furface of the earth, more or lefs, 
according to the drineís or wetneís of 
ie foil. In the front there 15 to be a 
walk about twenty inches wide, for the 
 convenience of walking. The fire-place 
may be made eitber in the middle, or at 
eve end, and the furnice mult be con- 


trived according to the nature of the. 


fuelwbich is to be burntthere, The belt 
fring, when it can be had, 15 turf, for it 
barns longer, and more moderatelys than 
any other fuel, as allo more uniformly, 
ant therefore requires lefa attendance, 

The entrance into the bark=ftove fhould 


always be ejther out of a green-houle, 


or the dry fiove, or elle through the fhed 
where the five is made; becaule in cold 
exather the Íront glaffesmult not, by any 
means, be opened; and the top fhould 
be covered either with tarpaulias, or dlid- 
3ng fhutters, in bad weather. 
“The tender Ihrubs and éxotic plants mukt 
be plunged in their pots into the bark- 
beds; fuch are the cafhew, cabbage-tree, 
gocoa «tree, dumb-cane, fultick, logwood, 
mancinel, popaw-tree, four lop, and the 
hke 5 and upon the top of the flues may 
be fet ¿he melon, tbiítle, the tender ce- 
—yeules, and the like. 
“The thermometer, by which the heat in 
-tbe Bove is regulatéd, mult always be 
hung witb its back to the fun, andas far 
Írom the flues as may be. The proper 
fijuélure of theíe fhelters, for the curious 
part of the vegetable ereation, is to have 

2 “green-houle in the middle, and rwo 
toves, und a glafs-cale, at each end. 
See the article GREEN-HOUSE. 

STOVYE, among confeélioners, denotes a 
«Jitele clofet, well encloled on all ie 
wherein they dry their (weet-meats, rang- 
ed on feveral rows of fhelves, made of 
wires, 


STOUR, the name of feyeral [mall rivers; 
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STOURBRIDGE, or STURBRIDGE, a 


market-town, nineteen miles north of 
Worcelter. 

STOURERIDGE is alío the name Oña field, 
near Cambiidge, where Sturbridge- le 
18 kept yearly, on September 7, and 
«continues a fortnight. 

STOW, a market-town, twenty 'miles ea 
of Glocelter. 


STOWAGE, in the: fea-language, the 


placing goods orderly n the hold of q. 


(hip, wz. the heavicft nexttheballalt, Ez 


si COWEY, a nrarket-town of e 
íhire, eighteen miles wet of Wells. 

STOW-MARKET, a town of Suffolk, 
ten miles exit ot Bury, 

STRABISMUS, epabioe Er, SQUANTIVO, 
in medicine and lurgery, a diltortion of 
the eyes, whereby the pupils are turned 
from, inltead of being dieéled towards, 


objects at which they look: fometimes 


only one eye, but more frequently both 
are thus afeóled, 
This diforder is frequently cauled in in- 
—fants, from letting them conftantly fuck 
as one and the fame brea(t; or from 
 placing them in the cradle, lo.as that they 
always look the. fame way towards the 
light or wjudow; by which repeated ac- 
tion, the mufcles on that ide become too 
ftrong to be balanced ¿by their oppofite 
- Inuíclesz and hence the eye 1s contorted, 
or looks obliquely at objeéts. But it may 
be alío owing to convulbive and epileptic 
motions, to which the eyes of infants are 
extremely fubject. find, laltly, it may 
proceed, ias well in adults as infants, from 
a [paím, or rigor, or fiom a palley i In 
fome of the muícles of the eyes as alío 
from a defeét, or infenfibility, of fome 
pert of the retina. 
Squinting isa dilorder very difficult to be 
cured, efpecially when in adults, and 
cavfed by fome deject in'the mulcles, or 
retina: but, in young infants, it may 
probably be cured, lays St. Y ves, by 
frequently placing them before a looking- 
glaís, that their eyes may be directed 10- 
wards the image of their own face, 
Thofe more advanced in years may be 
afiíted by reading very fnall writing of 
print or by inípeéting very minute ob: 
jects, provided they turn their eyes even, 
and: baihe them at times with hungary- 
water, Others propole to cure this dilor- 
der with a fort of mafk, or eye-fwatb, 
reprefented, in plate: CCLXIL. hg. 2 
But this method is feldom practicable, 
through the morofeneís of infants, and 
other impediments, : 
STRA-: 
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STRADELLA, a town of the dutchy of 
Wállan, in Italy, fimated on the fouth 
fide ob the river Po, tourtéen miles fouth- 
eat of Pavia, 

STRAIGHT, Smaacan or SADO 10 
hydrography. See the article STRAIT. 

STRAIN, in (urgery, a violent: exten- 
fion of the finews, or tendoñs, oÍ [ome 
muí/cle. 

"STRAIT, “or STREIGHT,. 10 drogras 
phy, isa narrow pallage ott of one lea 
into another, as thole of Gibraltar and 
Magellan. - 

STRAKES, in the ([ea- language, fignify 
the uniform ranges of planks on the bot- 
tom, decks, and lides of fhips; and the 
-garboard-ftrake is that next the keel. 

STRALSUND, a ftrong city and port- 

town of Germany, in the circle of Up- 
per Saxony and dutchy of Pomerania, 
fubject to Sweden: eaft lovgitude 130 
22! and nortb latitude 54% 23/. 

STRAND, fignifies any fhore of the lea, 
or bank ¿Pa great river: «hence an im- 
munity from paying cultoms on goods 

or vellels, was antiently exprefled by 
ftrand and (tream, 

STRANDED, among feamen, is faid of 

a ip thatis driven alhore by a tempelt, 
or runs on ground through ill fteerage, 
and fo perifhes. 
Where any veflel is franded, the juítices 
of the peace are impowered to command 
the conítables near the fea-coaÍt to call 
afiftance, In order to prelerve the lame, 
if poffible. 

STRANGER, in law, fignifies a perfon 
who is not privy to fome aét; thus, a 
ftranger to a deed, is any períon who 
has nothing to do therewith; im which 
feníé 1t'19 oppoled to party or privy. 

STRANGFORD; a town of Ireland, that 
gives name to a lough and bay, in the 
county of Down and province of Vilter, 
fituated nine miles eat of Down. 


STRANGURY, in medicine, a difficulty 


of making water, wherein the urine comes - 


away drop by drop, and is atrended with 
a [palmodic pain about the fphinéter and 
neck of the bladder; in which fenfe it is 
diftinguifhed from a dyfury and ifchury. 
See the articles DYsur Y and IschURY. 
As to the treatment, in order to obtund 
the acrimony of the blood, and take off 
the fpaltic motions, there is no medicine 


lo uleful as nitre, whether given alone, , 


or mixed with fome ablterfive falt, or with 
an ablorbent, mixed with a finall quav- 


tity of an acid to faturate 16, and with 
Vol, 1Y 


Be 
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a little: cinnabar. A compound powker- 
moy be prepared of thefe ingredients, and 
a , fcruple of it given four times a day, 
will úfually loon take off the complaint, 
The cooling emulfions, made with bar- 
ley- water avd almonds, and with the cold 
leeds,:are alío of great lervice; and when 
there is farther occafion for medicines, * 
gum arabic, and pills of boiled turpen- 
tine, are found ve:y good ones; and de- 
coótions of liquorice roots in barley-wa-= 
ter, with (yrup of maríh-mallows, may 
be drank in large draughts. Many peo- 
ple are alío fond of external remedies, 
and recommend onions, roalted and but- 
tered, to be applied to the pubes, and 
goat's fuet to be rubbed warm about the 
navel, 
Á common ftrangury is often carried off 
by mere diluters, fuch as tea,” barley-= 
“water, or any other watery liquor, drank 
Jn large quantities, till a fweat comes on 5 
¿and in the gentler cafes, where thefe alone 
are not quite effectual, there is no better 
addition to them than a little nitre. 
Bleeding in time often prevents great mil. 
chiefs from theíe diforders ; and in cafes 
of a dyfury, brought on by the taking 
cantharides, there is no remedy fo power- 
ful as warmemilk alone, drank in large 
guantities, Mr, Boyle has alío faidmuch 
dE favour of venice-l0ap on this occa- 
1úN. 

STRANRAVER, a parliament- town of 
Scotland, fituated ín the fhire of Gallo- 
way, on a bay cf the frith of Clyde. 

STRAP, among, furgeons, a Ítrong piece 
of leather, or the like, vled for ftretching 
-limbs, in tbe (etting broken or diflocated ' 
bones. See the articles DisSLOCATION, 
LUxATION, HUMERUS, Ec, 

STRAPS of a faddle, are ltrong leather. 
thongs, nailed to the bows of a faddle, 
in order to make the girths, Ec, faft, 

See the article" SADDLE. 

STRAP, ina fhip, ís a rope fpliced about . 
any block, or made with an ye to faften: 
itany be on occafion. 

STRAPADO, or STRAPPADO, a kind of 
military puniíhment, wheteia the crimi. 
nal is hoifted up hy a rope, and jet down, 
lo that, by the weight of his body in the 
fa]l, his arms are d'flocated. 

STRASBURG, “a free imperial city of 
Germany, capital of the landgratiate of 
Alface, fituated near the weftern bank of 
the Rbine, in ezft longitude 7% 35% and 
north latitude 437 33". 

STRATA, in natural po the feve- 
70 ral 
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whereof the body of the earthis com- 
pofed. : : 
“The ftrata include all the layers of earths, 
minerals, metals, ftones, Pc. lying nal 
the upper tegument, or (tratum, the turf 
or mould, 
The time when thele feveral rata were 
“Jaid, was doubtlels at the creation; un- 
: les, with fome great naturalills, as Ste- 
no, Dr. Woodward, Sc. we luppofe the 
globe of the earth to have been diffolved 
by the deluge. See DELUGE. 
The molt frequent opportunities we have 
of obíerving chef im England, is in the 
coal miles; where we find them lying in 
a regular manner, on whatappears to us 
a plane, as we fee any fmall part of 1t: 
hutwhen we confder the lame (trata, ac- 
— cording to the globular figure of the earth, 
and fuppole the maís of the earth to con» 
St of the foregoing, and perhaps in dif- 
ferent parts, and at different depths, of 
trata of ten thoufand other kinds, all ori- 
ginally, while 1n a foft and fuid ltate, 
rending towards the center, we fhall And 
that it inult mechanically and almoft ne- 
celfarily follow; by the continual revolu- 
tion of the crude maís from welt to Ealt, 
like the wintling up of a jack, or the 
rolling up of the leaves of a paper-book, 
that every one of thele (trata, though they 
each reach the center, mult, in fome place 
or other, appear to the day, or on the 
furface, In which cafe there needs no 
, Ipecific eravitation to cáufe the lighte(t to 
* be uppermo(t; and wereitpraéticable to 
Tink to the center of the earth, allihe ftra- 
ta that are would be found in every part, 
and, according to the poet, ponderibis li- 
berato fuis, Add to this, that, accord- 
ing to an oblervation of Dr. Stukely, the 
—precipices of all hills are to the weltward, 
whereas the afcent to the ealt is more 
eradual. 
STRATAGEM, or STRATEGEM, in the 
art of war, any device for the deceiving 
and furprifing an enemy. | 
STRATEGUS, in grecian antíquity, an 
annual officer ameng the 
whereof there were two chofen, to com- 
mand the troops of the ftate. 


"STRATFORD, a market-town, fituated 


fix miles fouth of Warwick. 


STRATHNAVER, a fubdiviñion or di= 
Itriét of the county of Sutherland, in. 
having the Caledonian ocean 


“Scotland, 
on the north and welfr, 


STRATIFICATION, in chemiltry, the 
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ranging any thiog to be iNedo in leve. 
ral layers or trata one above aboye an- 

other; which operation is denoted by the 
abbreviation f. ff. 

STRALE JOTES, the FRESH- -WATER- 
SOLDIER, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lyandria- hexagynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which conlilts of three obverfely 
cordated ereóto-patent petals; the fruit 
¡san oval berry, attenuated at each end, 
and covered with the cupz 1t confilts 
of fix cells, and contains mumerous, ob- 
long, orooked, and, As it were, alated 
feeds. 

STRATTÓN, a ash -town: of Corm- 

wal, fituated a litrle louth of the Briftol 
CRaonelN fourteen miles north-welt of 
Launcelton. 


STRAUBING, a city of Bavaria, ftuat- 


ed on the Danube, twenty miles fouth- 
eaft of Katiibon. 

STRAWBERRY, fragaria, in botanya 
See the article FRAGARIA, 
Strawberry-leaves are lomewliat ftyptic 
and bitterifh 3 and hence may be of fome 
fervice in debility and laxity in the vil- 
cera, and immoóderate fecretions ; : they 


- are alío recommended in heemorrhages 


and fluxes. ¡The fruit is very grateful 
both. to the palate and ftomach, abating 
heat, quenching thirft, loofening the bel- 
ly, and promoting ÓA 
STRAWBERRY-TREE, arbutus, in botany. 
See the article ARBUTUS, 
STRAY, or ESsTRAY, in law. 
article EsSTRAY, ) 
STREAM-ANCHOR. See ANCHOR. 
STRENZE, in antiquity, prefents made 
on new-year's day, as a happy augu- 
ry for the enfuing year. 
STRENGTH, vis, in phyfiology, the fame 
With'force.. See FORCE and PowERr. 
- The (trengths of different animals of the 
- fame fpecies, or of the fame animal, at 
different times, are demonftrated to be in 
a triplicate proportion of the quantities of 
the maís of their blood; the whole [trength 
cf an animal is the force of all the mul- 
cles taken together; therefore, whatever 
increafes ftrength, ipcreales the force of 
all the muícles, and of thole ferving di- 
geltion as well as others. See MuscLE, 
Notwithítanding the ftrengths of 1he fame 
animal at different times, or of different 
animals of the lame fpecies, are in pro- 
portion to the quantities of the mals of 
their blood,, vet the quantity of the blood 
may be increafed in fuch circumitances, 
as to abate the ltrength. The a 
y T um 


See the 
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e hetween the blood and the veflels he - 
| deltroved, wonderfully lelfens the 
frengih: The fudden fupprefon of per- 
Ipiration, though it increales the quanti- 
ty of the blood, as it molt confiderably 
does by Sanétorius's calculation, yet 1t 
leffens the (trength, brcaule the retained 
matter, being what ousht to be diia 
ed, fo alters the texture óf the blood, 
to ale 1t unfit for mulcolar motion, 
See the article PERSPIRATION, Efe. 
Bellini proves, that 1£ the Blood be fa 
vitiated, as. to, increafe or dimibifh 
(trength, it amounts to the (ame, as if 
the blood were in a natural ftate, but its 
quantity ancrealed or dimicifhed in the 
fame proportion ; fo that the blood, when 
'wvitiated, may fo impair the Erength of 
the muícles, as even to: Spoil digeftion ; 
and yet, m (fome cales, 
tiated, as to help digeltion, and increale 
freogth. See BLOOD, MuscLe, Ue. 


M. da Hue, in a PA TETA RON of the + 


treogth of a man in drawing and bear- 
ing, Mews, that the (trength of an ordi- 
nary man, walking in an horizontal di- 
reótion, and with his body inciining for- 
wards, 15 only Eq: al to twenty-f2ven 
pounds, which is much leís than pre 
would have imagined, He adds, rhat 
this force would be much ereater, if the 
man were to walk backwards; and that 
¡tis for this realon, the watermen fetch 
their oars from before backwards, It is 
known, by experience, that a horle 
draws horizontally as much as feven men, 
=confequently his Itrength mulft be 139 
pounds. A horlíe, as to pulhing for- 
wards, has a great advantage over a man, 
bath in the lrength of its mulícles, and 
the difpolition of its whole body; but 
the man las the advantage over the horle 
in alcendive. M, de la Hire Mews, 


that three men, laden with roo pounds a- 


piece, will alcend a pretty lteep hill with 
more eale and expedition than a horíe 
laden with 300 pounds. 

Dr. Delaguliers hews, from a variety of 
experiments, that pretended feats of 
ftreneth is wholly owing to art, and ac= 
counts for them as not exceeding the 
power of any man of moderate lrength. 
See Delaguliei's Exvelimental Philoto- 
by, vol, L. page 265, leg. 

Forthe manner of calculátine the frength 
ob timber, lee the article TimpEer. 

For the frength of Ípirits, lee the articles 
Proor, Branpby, Ec, 

STRENGT HENERS, in pharmacy, me- 
dicines hat add to the bulk and hrmacés 
of the (olids; and fuch are all ablorbent, 
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agglutinant, and altringent medicines, 
See1he articles ABSORBENTS, AGGLU= 
TINANTS, and ASTRINGENTS. 
Medicas of this kind ase of great ler- 
vice in heétics, conlumptions, and the 
like diforders. | 

m the antient architeólure, the. 
fame with the flutines of columns, See 
the article FLUTES. 

— Among naturalifts, the term e de- 
notes the. (mall ainels and rd e In 
Scolop-Mells, Te, 


STRIATED LEar, among Poole: one 


that has a number of longitudinal pes 
rows on its Íuiface, 


STRICTOR, in anatomy, the lame el 


“conftri tor hd Iphinéler. See the articles 
CONsTRICTOR and SPHINCTER 


STRIGONENSIS TERRA, £arth of Stri- 


gontuzt, 10 the ¿materia medica, a red 
earth, of the bole kind, found about the 
gold-mines at Strigonivm in Hungary, 
and ufed in [fome places as an allringent 
and ludorific, Seethe article BOLE.- - 

The charaéters by which it is known 
from vie other earths are thele : Itis but 
ota coarle and impure texture, and 
lighter than molt of the boles in colour; 
¡t is of a ftrong, but dull red, and is of 
a tolerably [mootb furface; ¡tis apt to 


—crumble to pieces between the fingers, 


and ftains the fkin in handling 3 + it melts 
freely in the mouth, and has a remark- 
able fmoothnefs, but very little altrin- 
gency in its talte, and leaves a fenfible. 
grittinels between de teeth; it is lóme- 
times veined and [potted A [mall mo- 
leculze of an.earth, like the whitu(h varie- 
cattons of the red french bole. 


STRIKE, a mealure ot capacity, contaln- 


ine four bufhels. See MEASURE. 


STRIKE, among leamen, is a word variou(ly 


uled: when a hip, im a fight, or on 
Aid witlla Mup of war, lets down 
- lowers ber top-fa1s, at lealt: half 
mali-high, they fay Mie flrikes, meaning 
he yields, or fubmits, or pays relpect to 
the hip of war.  Alífo, when a fup 
touches ground, in fhoal-water, they lay 
he ftiikes. And when a top-maít 15 to 
be taken down, the word of command IS 
frike the top-malt, Ec. 
See the 
article CHORD. a 


STRIX, the OWL KIND, In ornitholopys 


a kind of birds, with four toes on each 
foot; three ofwhich ltand forward, and 
tie o: backward. 

To this dl belong the bubo, or great 


horned owl, the fcops, Te. See the ar- 
ticles Ruso, SCOPS, Ur. E 
17 U2 sSTRO- 


So 1 0 
STROBILUS, among botanifts, a kind of 
pericarpium, formed of a number of va- 
ginz, with contorted points applied clofe 
to one another. See PERICARPIUM. 
STROMATEUS, in ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of fifhes of the malacopterygious, or 
foft-finned, kind, the characters of which 
are thele: the body 1s very much com- 
prefled, and very broad and thin; ¡t has 
no belly-fins, and has only one back- 
fin, which is extended over the whole 
back, The only known fpecies of tbis 
geñus is the callichthys of authors, a hh 
called the fiatola at Rome: the tail of 
which is very forked; the mouth is very 
ímall; the teeth are placed in the jaws 
and palate; and the tongue is [mooth 
and broad: the body is ftiiped crols- 
wAyS. 
STROMBOLI, on+ of the Lipari-iflands, 
fifty miles north of Melina. 
STRONGOLI, a town of the hither Ca- 


labria, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu-. 


ated on the gulph of Taranto, 
STROPHE, in antient poetry, a certain 
-number of verles, including a perfect 
fenfe, and making the firltpari of an ode, 
Sere the article ODE. ' 
-—STROUD, a maiket-town, nine miles 
fovth-of Glocelter. y - 
'STRUMAE, fcrophulous tumovurs arifing 
on the neck and throat, conftituting what 
js commonily called the King's evil. fee 
the article SCROPHULA. 7 

STRUTEILO, the osTRICH, An ornitho- 
logys Seethe aiticle OsTRICH. 


STRYCHENUS, in botany, a genus of the - 


pentandiia monogynia claís of plants, 
with a monopetalous fower, quinqu'fid 
abibe limb; ts fruits a verv large 
and Ímooth untdocular: heprw, full ot a 
pulpy imaiter, and containing orhicu- 
lated fecds, with hairs radiated from 
their edoez, 

STRYMON, or AÁMPHIPOLTS. 
article AMPETPOLIS. | 

STUC, cr STUCCO, “In building, a com- 
polrion ef white marble, pulverifed and 
mixed with plalter of lime; and the whole 
being Gfted and wiought up with wa- 
ter, ¡5 to be uled like common plafter: 
thisis what Pliny means by marmerátum 
opus, and alhariugj opus. 

STUFF, in commerce, a general name for 
all kinds of fabrics of gold, hlver, Sk, 
wool, hair, cotton, or ¿hread, manufac- 
turedon the loomjz of whrch number are 
welvets, brocades, mohaifs, fattins, taffe- 

_ £ies, cloths, ferges, Pc. Seg the arucles 
| VELVET, BROCADE, Ef. 


See the 
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STULINGEN, a town of Swabia, in Ger. | 
many, 35 miles weft of Conftance.. 
STUL-WEISSENBURG, a city of Lower 
Hungary, 36 miles louth-weft of Buda, 
STUM, in the wine-trade, denotes the. 
unfermented juice of the grape, after it 
'has been feveral times racked off, and 
feparated from its fediment, The cafkg 
are, for this purpole, well matched, or 
fumigated with brimitone every time, to 
prevent the liquor from fermentingy as it 
would otherwile readily do, and become 

“wine, See the article MATCHING, 

Tt is this fume of the fulphur from the 

match, that prevents, in this cafe, all 

tendency to fermentation, and continues 
the natural juice of the grape in a Íweet 
ftate, fit to be readily mixed with wines 
inftead of fugar; for which purpofe it is 
very much ufed in Holland, and fome ' 
other countries 3 as allo for giving a new 
fret, or brifkneís to decayed wines: lo 
that very large quantities of this Ítum are 
annually imported to all parts, along | 
with the foreign wines. And after the 
fame manner a Ítum is prepared in Eng- 

«Jand, from-the juice of apples, which 
ferves the ordinary purpoles-cf the wine» 
cooper. Tn the preferving this liquor in 
this ltate, we lee the vaft ule of brimitone, 
for itcónld never he done otherwile than 
by the matching of the cafks. 
Dr, Shaw gives the following method of 
preparing an artificial ftum, nothing in- 
ferior to the natural; and as fit for the - 
refermenting, Íretting, Improving, of 
making of wines, vinegars, and Ípirits, 
Take three pound of fine lump-/ugar, 
or luch as has been well refined from its 
treacle 3 meltitin three quarts of water, 
and add, in the boiling, of rhenifh tartar, 
finely powdered, half an ounce; this 
diffolves with a remarkable: ehullition, 
and gives a grateful acidity to the liquor: 
take ihe vellel from the fire, and fufferit 
to cool, and you have an artificial mult, 
which in all refpeéls relembles the natu- 
ral tafte and fweet juice of a white fa: 
vourleís grape, when well purified, and 
racked off from its fediment, in order to 
make ftum. 1f£ this artificial muít be 
ftummed, thatis, well fumigated with 
burning brimítone, it becomes a perfeál 
ftum, and may be made of any flavour, 
at the difcretion of the artiít. 

STUNG, or ADDER STUNG. See the ar: 
ticle ADDER. 

STUPEFIERS, in medicine, the fame with 
narcotics and -opiates, See the articles 
NARCcoTICS and OPIATES, 

) STU- 
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STUPOR, a numbne(s in any part of the 
body, whether occahoned by ligatures ob- 
Irruéting the blood's motion, by the palfy, 
or the like. 
STUPHA, or STUPE, in medicine, 1s a 
“piece of cloth dipped in fome proper li- 
quor, and applied to an affeéted part, by 
way of fomentation or epithem. See tlie 
articles FOMENTATION and EPITHEM, 
STURGEON, jfurzo, in ichthyology, a 
fpecies of accipenfer, with the body arm- 
ed with rough tubercles. See the article 
ACCIPENSER, 
The fturgeonis a very large fifh, growing 
to fourte=n, fixteen, or eighteen feet in 
length; though the greater part are 
caught much Ímaller, There are four 
cirri at the extremity of the underjaw; 
the eyes are large, and ftand ata great 
diftance from the extremity of the ro- 
ftrum or Ínout : but whatis very fingular 
in the [turgeon, 15 the foinofe tubercles, 
of which there are feveral Íeries or rows. 
See plate CCLXIT. fig. 4. | 
STURMINSTER, a market-town, eigh- 
teen miles north of Dorchelter, 
STURNUS, the STARLING, in ornitho- 
logy. See the article STARLING. 
STUTTGART, a city of Swabia, fituated 
on the river Neckar, in eaft long, g?, 
and north lat. 48% 40”, YA 
STYE, or STITHE, a diforder of the eye- 
lids; being a fmall encyíted tumour, 
about the bigneís of a barley-corn. 
The Ítye prequenty occafions much pain 
and unealineís, and muít be treated with 
“great cantion, on account of the tender- 
nels of the eye. Some recommend cata- 
plafíms, and the like applications, to 
thefe; butthe eye is often hurt by thofe 
applications, and It is oblerved befides, 
that thefe turbercles feldom give way to 
topical applications of any. kind. 
When they are Ímall, Heifter thinks 1t 
beft to let them take their own courle; 
but if lo large as to occafion deformity 
or danger of hurting the fight, the way 


to extirpate them, is to make a longitu= 


dinal incifion on the part, and carefully 
take them out whole; or, if it cannot be 
thus got out clean, it muft be cut out, as 
far as may be done, with fciflars, and 
drelled witb egyptian ointment, and a 
Jittle red precipitate, or touched at times 
with the common caultic, till eaten 
thoroughly away, and then the wound 
drefled' and healed in the comuion man- 
ner. ; 

Thisisthe method by wbich the flat and 
broad bottamed tumours of this kind are 
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to be extirpated; and in thís, great care 
muft be taken that none of the (harp ap- 
plications touch the eye, as they might 
injure the fight. Itis common, however, 
with thele tumours to bang by a fort of 
Ímall root, and then they are mucl more 
eafily managed, there being no more ne-- 
cellary than the cutting them clole of, 
with a pair of [ciffars, or the tying them 
firmly round with a piece of GIk or horfe- 
hair. They are fometimes, if taken in 
time, difperled by rubbing them with 
falting fpittle, or by applying the pulp of 
a roalted apple mixed with [ome faffron 

. and camphor. | 

STYGIAN LIQUORs, an appellation given 
to cáultic and corrofive waters, and par- 
ticularly to aqua regia. See AQUA. 

STYLE, a word of various fignifications, 
originally deduced from fui», a Kind of 
bodkin, wherewith the antients wrote on 
plates of lead, or on wax, Ec. and which 
ls (til) ufed to write on ivory-leaves, and 
paper prepared for that purpole, Fe. 

Lapidary's STYLE. “See LAPIDARY. 

STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or 
cock of a dial, raifed on the plane there= 
of, to projeét a Madow. See the articles 

- DIAL and GNOMON, ea 

STYLE, In botany, is a part of the piltil of 
plants, and is of various figures, but al- 
ways placed on the germen: ¡itgives ori- 
gin to the ftigma. In fome plants ¡it is 
extremely fhort, and in others it feema 
entirely wanting. See the articles Pr-: 
STIL, STIGMA, and GERMEN, 

STYLE, in matters of language, a parti- 
cular manner of expreffing one's thoughts 
agreeably to the rules of Íyntaxj, or, as 
F. Bufñier more accurately defines it, the 
manner wherein the words, conltruéted 
according to the laws of [yntax, are ar- 
ranged among themfelves, (uitably to the 

genus of the language. 

From this defcription it appears, that the 
ityle fuppofes, or includes the fyntax3 and 
that fyntax does not extend lo far as 
ftyle, for the fyntax may bejuít, where 
the ftyle is wretched. A fault in ftyle 
is not lels a fault againft grammar, than 
isa fault in fyntax; only the former is 
Jels precife and palpable than the latter. 
A very common error in grammarians, 
F. Buffer adds, is to confound two kinds 
of ftyles in one; grammatical ftyle, or 
that direéted by the rules of grammar sx 
and the perfonal (tyle, which depends lefs 
on the grammar than on the perfon that 
writes, whether with regard to his parti- 
cular talte and genius, or with regard ta 
a ¡ his 


dd 
his matter, or the kind or charaéter of his 
work. Thereare a great many differen- 
ces between the two; the molt eflential 
35, that the one may be diverfified an in- 
finite number of ways, and the other can- 
noti In effeét, the perfonal [tyle is natu- 
rally variable, according to the different 
genius, humours, and complexions. 

Tt is the imagination that acts, that con- 
ceives, that propofes, and that exprefles 


things, according to its charaéter, which: 


3s different in all men, and which is to 
be varied according to the particular kind 
of the work. Hence arile the gay, the 

rave, the florid, the jejune, the copi- 
ous, the concife, the poetical, the epilto- 
Jary, and the burlefque ftyles. Thele 
períonal tyles are all independent on the 
grammatical ; and we have authors who 
excel in the one, and are miferably defec- 
tive in the other. The perfonal ([tyle is 
not under the direétion of grammar, but 
of the imagination, or rather of rhetoric, 
tbat art having to do directly with our 
thoughts, as grammar with our words, 


This, however, may be laid, that gram-: 
war ds far from being 'able to vary the . 


fame words of a phraie, with equal per- 
feótiore; and that there is but one way of 
delivering them in the talte and genius of 
the language. 

ln oratory and poetry, ftyle is reltramed 
wholly to what E. Bufhier calls the per- 
fonal ítyle. Language refers principally 
to the matter cf the dilcourfe, viz. the 
words; elocution to the particular mem- 
,bers' or parts thereof; and ftyle to the 
whole compolition. The malters of the 
art reduce the kinds of ftyle to three; 


ile loblime, the low, and the intermedi-- 


ate or eguable ftyle, The fublime ftyle 
is that confifting in magnificent words 
and fentencesz which, by its noble bold- 
—ynels, ravifhes the hearers, and extorts 
 admiration, even from the unwilling. 
S:e the article SUBLIME. 

Low or fimple ftyle is that ordinarily uf 
ed in fmallerand humbler works, as epil- 
tles, dialogues, and common dilcourle, 
The chief virtues hereof are perípicuity, 


Ímoothne(fs, eafineís, and cleanlineís. It 


muft be very Íparing in (he ufe of tropes 
and figures, efpecially the more violent 
ones, as the proflopopcela, apoltrophe, He, 
See the article PROSOPOPOELA, Ue... 

Intermediate or equable (tyle partakes: of 
the magnificence of the fublime, and the 
Áimplicity of the low.  Jt neither rifes to 
the majefiy of the one in words and [(en- 
tences, nor yet 1s Ímartly pointed like the 
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other. Tolly calls this the polifhed and ' 
florid Ítylez jt being in this that all the, 
gracesand beauties of language are prin. 


STE 


cipally to be uled. A 

As to the choice of fiyle in the general, 
the nature of the fubjeét is to determine 
it, Such (tyle, fays Cicero, is to be 
chofen'as exprelles great things magni- 
ficently, middle things moderately, and 
low things fubtilly: but more particu. 


Jarly as there are three branches of the 


duty of an orator, to teach, to delight, 
and to move; the fimple ltyle 15 uled to 
teach, the middle to delight, and the fu: 
blime to move. Again, the fmple or 
low ftyle is ft for comedy, the fublime 
for tragedy, and the middle for hiltory, 
Again the (imple (tyle is fit for bucolics 
and eclogues, the intermediate for geor- 
glcs, and the lublime for epics: which 
triple difference we may diícero in Virgil, 
though he fometimes mixes them all in 


the ¿Eneiditlelf, oline the imple ftylein 


the fifth book, where he defcribes games; 
and the intermediate in the beginning of 
the poem. Cares (till to be taken that 
the ftyle be not flat and dull, on pretence 
of being fimple, Sa 

The chief faults in ftyle are. its being tu- 
mid and (woln, or cold and puerile, or 
(f, or loofe, or dry and jejune... A tu- 
mid (tyle is that immodeérately (tufted 
with big words and fentences. Frigid 


or puerile (tyle is that which affuéls cer- 


tam trifling ornaments, infipid jelts, re- 
mote and ltrained allufions,redundant de- 


- feriptions, ce, Loole ftyle is that which, 


wanting articles, numbers, £e, fuétu- 
ates here and there, not connected or 
joined together. Dry jejune ltyles, is 
that which is deftitute of ornament, /pl- 
rt, Ec, 


The antients made a notable diftinétion 


of Ítyles into Laconic and Ábatic : laco- 
nic ltyle 15 diltinguifhed by its exceeding 
concileneís, and by comprehending.a deal 
of matter under a few words: añatic 
ityle, on the contrary, is thar which 15 ve- 
ry diffufive and prolix, or where abun- 
dance of words are uled to exprels a little 
matter. : z 


STYLE, In jurifprudence, the particular 


form, or manner of proceeding in each 
court of juniidiétion, agrecable to the 
rules and orders eltablifhed therein : thus 


we lay the ftyle o: the court of Rome, of 


Chancery, 
council, e, 


STYLE, in mbfte, denotes a peculiar man- 
ner of iimging, playing, or compolmg; 


being 


J 


of Parliament, of the Privy= 


SL osa... SA 


being properly the manner that each per= 
fon has of playing, finging, or teaching ; 


which is very different both in refpedt of 


different gentufes, of countries, nations, 
and of the different matters, places, times, 
fubjeéts; palñons, ole Monal tc. Thus 
we lay/the ftyle of Paleftrina, of Lully, 
of Corelli, of Handel, Ec. the [tyle of 
the JItalians, French, Spaniards, Ue. 
The ftyle of gay pieces of imulic is very 
different from that of fertous-ones; and 
the hy le of church mulc 1s very different 
from theatrical mufic, The (tyle of the 
italian compofitions 1s poignant, florid, 
d expreflive : that of the french. compoli- 
tions, natural, fowing, tender, e, 
- Hence the various epithets given to di[- 
tinguifh the various characters ; as the 
antient and modern Ityles; the italian 
and german [tyles; the eccleñaltical and 
dramatic ftyles ; the gay, the grave, ma- 
o qeltic, natural, foft, familiar, gallant, 
low, fublime Ayles, Te, 

"The [tylo recitativo,, or dramatico, in 
the italian mufic, 1s a ftyle fit to exprels 
the palfions : the [tylo ecclefialtico, 15 full 
of majelty, very grave, and fit to infpire 
devotion: + (tylo moteético, is a various 
rich, forid Ityle, capable of all kinds of 
"ornaments, and of confequence fit to ex- 


-prels various paflions, particularly ad-. 


“miration, grief, Ye. ftylo madrigalefco is 
a ltyle proper for love, and the other foft- 
er paflions : ftylo hyperchematico is a 
ftyle proper to excite joy, mirth, and 


dancing, and confequently full of brifk. 
and gay motions: [(tylo [ymphoniaco, is 


a Ayle fit for inftrumental muñe + but as 
- each inítrument has its peculiar effeéts, 
there are as many different (ymphonical 
ftyles: the tyle of the violin, for inítance, 
sufually gay; thatofthefutes, melan- 
choly and languifhing; that of trum- 

pets, [prightly and animating : ftylo me- 
Jifimatico 15 a natural artleís Ityle, which 
any body almolt may fing, fit for airs 


and ballads : fhylo fantaltico, ts an eafy 
humorous manner of compolbtion, free : 


from all conftraints, e. ftylo choraico, 
a Ityle that is proper for dancing, and is 
¡divided into as many different kinds as 
there are different dances; as the ftyle 
of larabands, minuets, gavots, JIggs, ri- 
gadoons, chacones, Ue, 


Old STYLE; the julian manner of comput- 


Ing times, as the 
New-STYLE is the eregorian method of 


computation. See the articles JULIAN, 


GREGORIAN, BISSEXTILE, Ue. 


(STYLET, or StiLerTO, a [mall dan- 


gerous kind of poinard, which may be 
concealed 1n the hand, chiefly ufed 1n 
treacherous aflaflinations. The blade is 
ufually triangular, and fo flender that the 
wound- ¿t makes 15 almoft imperceptible. 

"The ftylet is prohibited in all well -d1íci- 
o plined'ftates. : 

STYLITES, an appellation given toa 
kind of Tolitaries, who fpend their lives 
feated on the tops of columns, to be, as 
they imagine, the better difpofed for me- 
ditation, e, Of thefe we find feveral 
mentioned 1n antient writers, and even 

as Jow as the eleventh century, The 
founder of the order was St. Simon Sty- 
lites, a famous anchoret in the fifth cen- 
tury, who took up his abode on a column 
fix cubits high; then on a fecond, of 
twelve cubits; a third, of twenty-two; 
and, at laft, on another of thirty-fix. 
The extremity of thele columns were on- 
ly three feet in diameter, with a kind of 
rail or ledge about it that: reached almoft. 
to the girdle, lomewbat relembling a pul- 
pit. There was no lying down In 1, 
The faquirs, or devout people of the eaíft, 
imitate this oa pas of life 
even to this day. | 

STYLOGLOSSUS, in nato a mufcle 
arifing from the apex of the ftyloide pro- 
cels; and, delcending obliquely to the ide 
and root of the tongue, moves it fide- 
ways, backwards and do 

STYLOHYOID42US, in anatomy, a pair 
of mulcles ariíing in the ftyloide procefs, 
and terminating in the horn and the bafe: 
this is often perforated by the digaftric 
mufcleof the jaw,  “Thefe mufcles draw 
laterally upwards. Si 

STYLOIDES, in anatomy, an:apophy(is 
of the os petrofum, thus called from its 
refembling a [tyle or ftylet. 

STYLOPHARYNG4EUS, 1b anatomy, 

one of the fix pair of mufcles which ferve 
to dilate the pharynx. See the: article 
-PHARYNX. 
The (tylopharingzeus arifes ra the be- 
ginning of the ftyloide procefs, and is 
inferted on both fides into this and 
into the thyroide procefs: dt ferves 
alío to elevate as. well as di late the Ba 
rynx. 

STYPTIC, currizev, 1 pharmacy, medi- 
cines which by their aftungent qual!ties 
ftop heemorrhages. See the article Hz£-. 
MORRHAGE. 

When a confiderable haemorthage Is flopt 
by ablorbents or ftyptics, 1t 15 always 
produced by means of a clot of blood, 
Acsured by comprellion, lo that the ori. 
: five 


- rhages. 


AS 
 fice of the vellel is ftopt-. This clot ge- 
-perally coníifts of two parts, the one 
without, and the other within, the ve(Tel: 
that withoutis formed by the laít flowing 
blood, which, in coagulating, incorpo- 


rates itíelf with the lint, mofs, or pow-=. 


ders, uled for ftopping the blood: the 


other part of the clot- within the velfel, is 


- only that portion of the blood which was 
— feady to be difcharged when the velTel 
was ltopped. Thefe two parts are often 
but one continued clot, That without 


the vedlel performs the ofhce of a cover- 


ing, whilítthat within ferves: asa kind of 
ftopper. Alcohol, or pure fpirit of wine, 
is the moft ulual, and perhaps the belt, 
ftyptic; and is the balis of molt of the 
celebrated arcana for ftopping heemor- 
Boerhaave lays ¡t becomes.an 
immediate Ítyptic, as 1t prevents putre- 
- Faétion, and occafions a thin but very [o- 
lid efchar. For if pledgits be dipped in 
pure alcohol, made hot, and applied to 


¡a bleeding wound, ifitbe clolely com- 


- prelfled upon the part, and covered with 
“. a piece óf bladder lightly befmesred 

with oil, and kepton with a proper ban- 
- dage, the heemorrhage prefently ceales, 
and the whole drefine may continue un= 
semoved for three days, in which time 
- £he velfels are ulually clofed and [trongly 


. contraéted and confolidated, by means of 


the alcoho!,. / 
The ftyptic powder of Helvetius is a me- 
dicine faid to be ferviceable in uterine 


-——heemorrhages, either to correét the too 


frequent return of the menfes, or their 
too great abundance; alío to ftop the 
Hooding to which women with child are 
fubjeÉt, and to moderate the flow of the 
lochia. It 1s alío found to have very 


- Aurprizing good effects in the fluor albus. 


It isa compoltition of alum and dragon's- 
blood: and in the Edinburgh Diípenfa- 
tory, two parts of alum are directed to 
be made into powder with one of the 
—dragon's-blood: others ule equal parts 
Of both. Heilter recommends this pow- 
- der or alum alone, with a decoétion of 
liníeed, : | 

- Eaton's ftyptic is famous for curing frefh 
¿wounds in a very Ímall time, and imme- 
diately ftopping theic bleeding: but Dr, 
Sprengel is faid to prove, beyond all 
poflibility of doubt, that this is in effeét 
no other than the (typtic of Helvetius. 
The female agaric has been of late great- 
ly celebrated as a ftyptic, and 15 faid to 
- reltiain not only the venal but arterial 
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hemorrhages, without the ufe of liga, 


—tures. See the article AGARIC. 


STYRAX, 5TORAX, in botany, a genus of 


the icolandria-monogynia clals uf plants, 
the corolla whereof is monopetalous and 
funnel-Maped; thetubeis cylindric, and 


no longer than the cup; the fiuitisa 


roundifh: drupe, having ¡only one cell: 


the feeds are two roundifh acuminated 1 
nuts, convex on one fide and plane on 


the other. . This tree is a native of feye. 
ral parts of Europe and of the 'ealt: ¡0 


the latter part of the world it affords the 


fragrant refin called ftyrax, on wound. 
Ig ds. trunk; for the virtues, E, 
whereof lee the article STORAX. - 


SUANA, or SOYANA, a town of Italy, in 
the dutchy of Pulcany, and provinceof 
Sienna: lituated on the confines of the | 
dutchy of Caltro, fifty miles fouth of 


Sienna, - : 
SUB, a latin prepofition, fignifying under, 
, or below, frequently ufed in:compolition 
In our languages thus, 1. Sub=brigadier 


is an officer in the cavalry who commands | 
under the brigadier, afhiíting him in the | 
2. Suúb-chantor, ' 


diícharge of his office. 
an officer in the choir, who officiates in 
the abíence of the chantor. 3, Sub. 
deacon, an antient ofhicer in the church 
that was made by the delivery of an 
empty platter and cup by the bifhop; 
and of a pitcher, balon, and towel by 
the arch-deacon. His office was to wait 
on «the. deacon with the linen whereon 
the body, Ve. was confecrated, and to 
receive and carry away lhe plate with 


the offerings at the facraments, and the 


cup with the wine init, e, 4, Subs 
dean, a dignity in fome chapters beneath 
the dean, 5. Sub-marfhal, an officerin 


the Mar/fhalfea thatis deputy to the chief- 


marfhal of the king's houfe, who is com- 


mon)y called knight marfhal, and has 


the cultody of the prifoners there, 6, 
Sub-prior, a claultral officer who afifs 
the prior, Se, See BRIGADIER, CHaN- 
TOR, DEAcoNn, Dean, Ec. 
SUBALTERN, a fubordinate officer, or 
one who difcharges his poll under the 


ñ 





command, and fubjeét to the direétion of. 


another : fuch are lieutenants, fub-lieu- 
tenants, coronets and enfigns, who fervé | 
under the captain 3 but cuítom:has now 


appropriated the term. to thofe of much 


lower ranks, as ferjeants, and the like, 
We allo fay fubaltern-courts, jurifdic- 
tions, Ec. fuch are thofe of inferior 
lords, with regard to the lord par 


mount; 


| 


SUB 
fñounts hundred courts, with regard to 
county-courts, Ele, EN 

SUBBUTEO, in ornithology, the yellow- 
legged falco, with the head brown, and 
the Moulders and belly white. See the 
article FALCO. 


SUBCLAVIAN, /fibclavius, in anatomy, - 


is applied to any thing under the arm-pit 
 orfhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, 
or mulcle, 
Subclavius more particularly denotes a 
mall oblong mufcle lying between the 
clavicle and firít rib, 
end in all the middle lower portion of the 
clavicle, at the diftance of about an 
inch from each extremity, and by the 
other in the cartilape, and a fmall part of 
the bone of the firít rib, RE: 
SUBCONTRARY PosITION, in geome- 
try, 1s when two fimilar triangles are fo 
placed as to have one common angle V, 
(plate CCLXIT. fig. 7) at the vertex, 
and yet their bales not parallel, If the 
icalenous cone, BV D, be locut by the 


plane CA, as thatthe angle at C = the : 


angle at D, the cone is then laid to be cut 
fubcontrarily to its bafe BD. 
SUBCOSTAL muscLes, fubcoftales, in 
anatomy. Thele muícies are. flehy 
planes of different breadths, and very 
thin, ftuated more or Jels obliquely on 
the infide of the ribs, near their bony 
angles, and running in the fame direction 
with the external intercoltals, “They are 
fixed by other extremities in the ribs, the 
inferior extremity being always at a 
greater diltance from the vertebras than 
the fuperior, and feveral 1ibs lying be- 
tween the two infertions, Thefe mufcles 
aremore fenfible in the lower ribs ihan in 
the upper, and they adhere clofely fo the 
tibs that lie between their infertions, 
SUBCUTANEUS, in anatomy, a thin 
membranous muícle, running under the 
Kin, called -alío quadratus gene, and 
platifma myoides. Itarifes with a pretty 
broad .origin from the hind part: of the 
neck, and from the pectoral muícle be- 
low the clavicle.. It adheres firmly to 
the paniculus carnofus, from which it 
is not feparated without difficulty, and 
therefore itwas not antiently diftinguilhed 
from lt. Ttiginferted obliquely en-esch 
lides into Ahe lower jaw-bone, near the 
kin, lips, and fometimes the bottom of 
thenofe, all which parts it draws down- 
¿Wwardsand avury. A convulíon herein is 
called the cynic:fpaím.. Tn fome perfons 
cc Aireaches to the ears, which is fhereafon 
YoL; IV, | 
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It is fixed by one 


SUB 
“that fome have the faculty of 
their ears which others «anti 
SUBCUTANEOUS GLANDE, in anas 
tomy. nee the article GLAND. , 
SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the fame 
as fubliradtion. See SUBSTRACTION: 
SUBDUPLE RATIO, ls when any nuenber 
or quantity is contained in another twice 
thus 3 1s faid to be lubduple óf 6; as 6 is 
—dupleofg3, e | 
SUBDUPLICATE rarTio of any two 
quantities is the ratio of their fquare 
roots. Seethe article RATIO, A 
SUBER, the CORK TREE, in botany, a 
Ípecies of quercus, See the article Oax, 
SUBJECT, fubditus, a perfon-under the 
rule and dominion of a fovereign prince 
or ftate, Du pe 
SUBJECT, fiibjeétum, is alío ufed for the 
matter of an art or Ícience,.or that which 
itconfiders, or whereon it is employed ; 
thus the buman body is-the fubjeót of 
medicine, .In this fenfe the anatomilts. 
call the body they are difleéting, and 
whereon they read Jeétures, their fub- 
jeót. The (ubjeét of logic is thinling. 
 orrealoning; but more particularly in a. 
fyllogiím one of the terms ofa ptopofi= 
tion 15 called the fibjeét, and the other 
the attribute. In poetry, the [ubjeét js 
the matter treated of, or the event ré- 
lated or fet to view. Subject allo de= 
notes the lubítance or matter to whicthan - 
“accident is added, whence the maxim 
that two contraries can never fublk in 
the fame fubjett, | 
SUBJECT, in the manege. “To keepfhe 
horfe fubjeét, is an exprelion relating to 
colts, Gignifying to keep the croupe of 
the horfe in the round fo that it may not 
ip out; that he may nottranfverfe; and 
that he may work, in the manege, croupe. 
jp, marking his equal times, without lof> 
ing his ground. | e 
SUBJECT, in mule, See SOGETTO, . 
SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the fecond 
mood of verbs, thus calles becaufe fub- 
joined to another verb, or particle at 
Jealk, and not ftanding alone in a fen- 
tence + thus Oraf ut ad fe venias. Quid 
faciamprorfus ienoro. Thoueb this were 
true, te, See the article MOOD, 
SUBLIMABLE BobDI1Es, a term uled by 
fome of our chemical writers to exprels 
fuch. fubltances as are capable of fubli- 
mation in a dry form. See the article 
SUBLIMATION, | | 


moving 


-SUBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, 


(JUICk 


the batis whergof 1s: mercury Or 


ITA ES 
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SUB 
filver. There are two kinds of fubli- 
mate, corrofive fublimate and (weet fub- 
limate, or mercurius dulcis fublimatus, 
which (ee under MIERCURY. 


SUBLIMATION, the condenfing and 


collefting in a folid"form by means of 


-vellels aptly conftrufted, the fumes of 


bodies raifed from them, hy the applica- 
tion of a proper heat. Sublimation is 
in all reflpeéts the fame with diftillation, 
except that in the fiv(t the produce is folid, 
but in the latter fluid, The only varla- 
tion therefore neceflary in the operation, 
is the accommodating the recipient part 
of the apparatus to this difference, which 
admits, in molt cales, that one vellel 


may perform the office both of condenfer 


and receiver, as the matter cannot, Jike 
fuids, flow. to another part, but mult 
vemaio where 1t firít fertles, except in 
fome inftances where the matter 13 ex- 
tremely volatile, or. where a Huid tifing 
with itrenders a depending receiver ne- 
cellary. See DISTILLATION. 

The velíels proper, in relpeét of the dif- 
ferent (ubjzéts of this operation, vary in 
their ftruéture and the fubítance of which 


1hey are made, as well on account of the 


degrez of heat requilite to be employed, 
as the nature of the matter to be fnb- 
limed, Íince corrolions of them are here, 
and indeed in all other cafes, to be care- 
fully avoided. In fublimations of mer- 
cury, whether combined witb acids or 
fulphur, of (al ammontacum and of ful- 
phur alone, a fingle veflel may anfwer 
all the purpoles, as their necefity of 
a great heatro keepthem in the condition 
of fumes renders the upper part of the 
glafs capable of detaining them when 


. they are railed thereto; but 1t 1s proper, 


in thefe inftances, that a elafs in fand, 
or earthen ware fhould be ufed. A 
glaís body, in a ftrong fand heat, may 
very well lerve for all thefez but fubli- 
mate of mercury is frequently fublimed 
im a bolt-head, or matrals; and the fac- 


titious cinnabar, by thole who make large: 


quantities, in an earthen veffel made in 
the hape ofan egg. Io the lublimation 
of volatile falt of amber, and flowers 
of benjamin, a container und conden/ler 
are feparately necellary, and may in all 


* ihele cales be extremely well fupplied by 


a retost and receiver, tough bodies with 


" alembic heads, and recewers of glaís 


- ofitted to them, have been generally re- 


commended. in feveral oftherm 3 but the 
trouble of luting two junélures, and the 


—«lifficulty of fiting then to each other, 
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with feveral other reafons, make retorts 
far more convenient, A retort and re- 
ceiver are likewjfe proper in the cafe of 
cinnabar of antimony 3 for though tie 
cionabar might be reftrained in one gla(s, 
the butrer of antimony makes the receiver 
necellary, 


In fublimations of faétitious cinnabar, 


mercury fublimate, and lal-ammoniacom, 
1t Is fufficient to cover the apertuore or 
neck of the vellel with a tile; and in 
the fublimation of cinnabar of antimony, 
and flowers of benjamin, in retorts, it 
is unneceflary to lute on the receiver; 
but in the fublimation of volatile falts, 1t 
1s requilite to lute the veflels as fecure as 
poflible, leaving only a Imall vent till they 
attaín ¿he greatelt heat they are to fuffer 
during the operation. da 

The requifite degree of heat in fublima- 
tien varies in almolt every different fub=- 
Jeét of the operation. The límits are 
from the ereatelt degree that can be given 
in fand, toa degree fomething lels than 
that which will make water boil,. See 
the article HEAT, | 

Hofíman obferves, that only thofe things 
are fublimable which contain a dry ex- 
haleable matter in their original con- 
fruétion, and among thele is found a 
ereat variety, which require various me- 
thods and means to execute that effeét. 
Among the minerals, fulphur, antimony, 
and orpíment, are named as the principal 
fublimable bodies : thele are ofa very 
lax compage or ftruéture, and eañly 
railed by fire in fmall particles, which 
concrete again on being ftopt from flying 
off by the cover of the veffel 3 while, on 
the contrary, iron, filver, and the other 
metals being of a cloler ftruéture, re- 
main fixed in the greatelt heat, and never 
afcend without being mixed with fome 
volatile fubltance that is of itfelf capable 
of rifing and taking up fome of them 
with it, Tbus copper arid iron will be 
raifed in foblimation by means of fal 
amimonisc mixed wub them3 and even 
gold itfelfis fard to be fuhjeét to the lame 
law ; Mr, Boyle afuring us that he had 
a fecrér metbod of preparing a certain 
laline fubltance, by means ofa very fmall 
admiíxture of which, gold would be made 
tá rife 10 fublimation, and form fine pur- 
ple cryftals, —The- admixtures which 
make bodies fublimable that are not 
fo in themfelves, are to be of various 


kinds, according to the nature of the 


body to be fublimed. Among thele, fome 
act by rendering the body more eahly 
| fulible, 





SUBLIME, 


SUB 
fufible, and difuniting- thofe particles 
more readily which the fire is expegted 
to carry up: others act again by prevent- 
ing the cohelions of the particles of the 
fubítance to be fublimed, which heat 
would otherwile occafion: and, finally, 
others, by entering the body of te fixed 
fubltance they are mixed with, and giving 
wings, as 1t were, to lts fubtle particles, 
lo that they may afcend with its eafily 
fublimable matter, and join with it in 
the formation of one mixed fubltance in 
the top ef the velfel, by partaking of the 
nature of both. Others aét potentially 
in the lame way, but by different means, 
chemfelves not being capable of fublima- 
tion, but acting on the fubltance to be 
fublimed, by- enervating, weskening, 
er ablorbing thole fubítances, or parts, 
of the mixed body, which would other- 
wile have prevented the alcent of the 
relt: and, finally, fome aét as dif- 
folvents on! y, and by that means render 
things ealy of fublimation, which would 
have been very difficulily lo, while their 
parts were In a more (triét continuity.. 
In difcourfe, 15 defined by 
Boileau, to be fomething extraordinary 
and furpriing, which ftrikes the fon!, 
and makes a' fentiment or compolition 
ravifhi and tranfport. 

From this definition It appears, that the 
fublime 15. a very different thing from 
what the orators call the fublime (tyle. 
The fublime (tyle necelíarily requires big 
and magnificent words 5 but the fublime 
may be found in a ingle thought, a lin- 
gle figure, a fingle turn of words. A 
thing may be in the fablime ftyle and yet 
not be fublime; tbat is, itimay have no- 
thing extraordinary and furprizing, See 
the article STYLE. 

-—Longinus makes five fources of tlie fub- 
lime; the firít a certain elevation of the 


anind, which.makes us think happily : 


the lecond is the pathetic, or that natural 
vehemence and enthuliafm which (trikes 
and moves us; thele two-are wholly 
owing to nature, and muít be born wiih 
us; whereas the reft depend partly on 
art: the third is the turning of figures in 
a certain manner, both thole of thoughts 
and of fpeech: the fourth, noblenels o£ 
expreflion ¿ which confilts of two parts, 
the choice of words, and the elegant 
figurative diélion : the fifth, which 11- 
— Cludes all the relt, is the compolition and 
— arrangement of the words in, all their 
magnificence and dignity, 
SUBLINGUAL GLANDS, in anatomy, 
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SUB 


two eglands under the tongue, placed one 
on each fide thereof. Thele, called al- 
lo hypoglottides, . filtrate a ferous hu- 
mour of the nature of faliva, which they 
difcharge by little duéts near the gums 
into the mouth. See GLAND. 


SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, Ec, A 


fobmultiple number, or quantity, Is that 
which is contained a certain number of ' 
times in another, and which therefore, 


- repeated a certain number of times, be- 


comes exactly equal thereto: thus 3 152 
fubmultiple of 213 in which fenfe fub- 
multiple coincides with an aliquot parte 


See the article ALIQUOT par E, 
SUEMULTIPLE RATIO, is that between 


the quantity contzined and the quantity 
containing: thus the ratio of 3 to z1 IS 
fubmultiple.  [n both cales fubmuluple 
is the reverfe of multiple, 21, e. y. be- 
ing a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 21 
to 3 a multiple ratio, See RATIO. 


SUBNORM AL, in geometry, a line which 


determines the point in the axis ofa 
curve, where a normal, or perpendicular, 
ralled from the point of contact of a 
tangent to the curve, cuts the axis. Or 
the fubrormal ls a line wbich determines 
the point wherein the axis is cut by a line 
falling perpendicularly on the tangent in 
the point of the contaét: Thus TM 
(plate CCLXITL, fig. 6.) being a tangente * 
to a curve in M, and MR a normal 
or perpendicular to the tangent, the line 
PR, intercepted between the femiordi- 
nate PM, and the normal MR, 18 
called the Mhobimal. Hence 1 In a p2- 
rabola as AM, Ez, the fubnormal PR is 
to the femi-ordinate P M, as P Mis to 
PT, and MR to TM. 2. In the pa- 
rabola the fubnormal PR is fubduple the 
parameter, and, confequently, an in=- 
variable quantity. 


SUBORDINATION, arelative y e. 


prefling the degree of inferiority between 
one thing and another. 


SUBORNATION, a Secret or uñder-haud 


preparing, inftruéting, or bringing in a 
falíe witnels; or corrupting or allusiog 
a períon to dl fuch a falíe act. Hence, 
fubornation or perjury is a corrúptine or 
inticing a períon to perjury. See tie 
article PERJURY. 

Perlons fuborning a witneís to give falle: 


evidence, are liable to 401. forfciture, A 


or to be impriloned for half a year, ftand 
on the pillory, Te, 


SUBPOENA, in law, a writ wkereby all 


common perfons, or thole under the de- 
gree of peerage, may be called into chan- 
1] X 2 ctly, 


== 


SUB 
eery, in any caíe where the law cannot 
afford a remedy. The peers, in like 
cales, are called by the lord chancellor”s 
letters, giving notice of the fuit intended 
againftihem, and requiring them to ap- 
pear. There are divers forts cf thefe 


writs in the court of chancery, as the. 


“Sfubpoena ad refpondendum, to anfwer; 
fubpoena ad replicandum, to reply ; fub- 
pona ad teftificandum, to give evidence ; 
and the fibpoena ad audiendum judicium, 
be. 
fubpoena ad teltificandum, lies for tie 
bringing in of witnelles, to give their evi- 
dence in a caule, not only in the court of 
chancery, but in all other courts. The 
fubpona to aníwer, 1s the leading pro: 
cels in courts of equity 3 and by [tatute, 
when a bill is filed againít a perfon, this 
fubpoena may be taken out, which muít 
be ferved perfonally on the defendant, or 
“Jeft at his boufe, with one of his family ; 
on añidavit made whereof, 1fany fuch 
—defendant does not appear and aníwer 
the bill, an attachment fhall ¡fine againít 
hi. -Á writof fubpoena takes ¡ts name 
“from the words thereof, which charge 
“the parts fummoned to appear at the day 
“ánd place alligned, Jub pena centuin l- 
brórum, on the pevalty of Joo!. which 
1sinferted interrorem,itbeins neverdevied, 
SUBREPTION, fubreptio, the agt of ob- 
taining a favour from a fuperior, “by fur- 
prife or a falle reprelentation. See the 
—nextarticle, part | 
SUBREPTITIOUS,or SURREPTIFIOUS, 
a term applied to a letter, Jicence, pa- 
“tent, or other act, fraudulently obtained 
of a fuperior, by concealing lome truth, 
which had it been known, would have 
prevented the conceflion or grant; in 
which cafe, tte benefñis of letters, li- 
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li is here to be oblerved that a 


S-U-B, 


to the perfon of the new one, This the 
civilians more ulually call fucceffion, as 
¿being wholly the work of the law 3 and 
to diftinguilt it from the conventional 
fubrogation, which they alfío call cefion. 


SUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a wulcle 


(arifing from the bals and fide of the [ca- 
pula, and, fpreading itfelfunder the whole 


“convex or under-fide of 1t, 1s Inferted by 


a lemi-circular tendon, Into the'neck of 
the os humeri, and draws 1t down to the 
ide of the trunk, See SCAPULA, 


SUBSCRIPTION, in genera); Genifñizs the 
—figuature put at the bottom of a letter, 


writing, or Initrument.: + 
In commerce, it is uled' for the fhare or 
intereft, which particular perfons take in 


a public [tock, or a trading company, by 


writing their names, and the harés they 
require, in the books or regilter thereof.. 
Subfcriptiob, in the commerce of books, 
fignifies an engagement to takea certamn 
number of copies of a book mtended to 
be printed, and a reciprocal olligation of 


the bookfeiler, or publifher, to deliver 


the faid copies, on certai) terms, The 
ufual conditions of thefe fubleriptions are, 


on the part of the bookleller, to afford 


the books cheaper to a lubíeriter than to 


- another, by one third or one fourth, of the - 


price; and on the part cf the latter, to 
advance half the money in hand, and to 


- pay the relt on the delivery of the copies, 


Thele fubleriptions, which bad their rife 
1n England, about tlie middle of the laft 
century, are now become frequent in 
France and Holland, but exceedingly 
more lo among ourfelves of late: and it 
is not without foundation complained, 
that their frequency has rendered them 
llable to fome abules, which [tem very 
much to diferedit them. ; 


“cences, Se, are forfeited, E SUBSEQUENT, fomething that.comes af- 
SUBROGATION, or SURROGATION, - ter another, particularly with regard ta 
“in the civil law, the aét of fubítitiuting  theorder of time, | | 
a perfon in the place, and entitling him SUBSIDY, in law, fignifñies an aid or tax 
to the rights, ofanother: but, In Jts ge- granted to the king, by parliament, for 
neral [enfe, fubrogation implies a fuccefe the necellary occafions of the kingdom ; 
—Jion of any kind, wliether of a perfon:to and is to be levied on every fubjeót of 
2 perfon, or ofa perfontoa thing. There ability, according to the rate or value of 
are two kinds cf fubrogation, the one  - his lands or goods: but this word, in 
conventional, the other legal... Conven- fome of oor ftatutes, 15 confounded with 
tional fubrogation is a contraét, whereby thatof culloms. ; 
a creditor transfers bis deht, wutbh allap- SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, 1s the 
purtenances thereof, to the profit of a money paid to the foldiers weekly, mot 
“third perton. Legal fubrogarion ts that amounting to their full pay”; becaule 
which the law makes, in fsavour of'a per- their cloatlis, accoutrements, tents, bread, 
fon who dilcharges an artecedept credi- Ee. are to be paid. Je is likewile the 
tor, In which cale there 15 a legal iraní money psid to officers Upon account, till 
-Jation of all rights of the anticnt cieditor * thicir accounts be made up, Which is fe- 
; ) nerany 


SUB 

ierally one a year, and. then. «they are 
aid their arrears. 

SUBSTANCE, Jfubfiantia, fomethine that 
we conceive to (ubhlt of 1t(elF, independ- 
*ently of any created being, or any parti- 
cular mode or accident, See MODE, 
Our ideas of fubltarces, Mr, Locke ob- 
ferves, are only fuch combinations of 
fimple ideas, ás are taken to repyefent di- 
ftinét things fubíifting by thiemfélves, in 
which the confufed idea of (úbltance is 
z always the chief, Thus the combination 
of. the ideas of a certain figure, with the 
powers o of motion, thought,* and reafon- 
—3ng joined to the fúbitance, make the er- 
dinary idea oba man ; and thus tie mind 
oblerving feveral fimple. ideas to go con- 
(ent together, which LES prelumed 
- oné dt jeét, are ed be one name, 
which we are apt afterwards to talk of, 
and conlider, as one fimple idéa. See 
the article DEA. 
We imagine tlefe fimpleideas do not fub- 
Bit by hemiilves, but fuppole lome fub- 
itratua: wheycin they fublilt, which we 
* call fubílaoce, The idea of pure fub- 
ftanses 15 nothine but the fuppoled, yet 
unknown upport of thefe gualities, which 
are capable of producing imple ideas in 
us. The ideas of particular fubltances are 
- compoled out of this obíeure and general 
idea. of fubítance, together with fuch 
combinations of fimple ideas, as are ob- 
ferved to exilt together, and fuppofed to 
flow from the internal conátitution and 
unknown ellence of thatfublítance. Thus 
we come by thé ideas cof man, horle, 
gold, Se, 
iron, or a: diamond, make the complex 
ideas of thofe bancas: which. a Ímith, 
or a jeweller, commonly knows better 
than a philolopher. The fame happens 
concerning the operations of the mind, 
vis. binking, reáfoning, Ue. which we 
concluding not to:-lublift by themítlves, 
nor comprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we think 
them the aétions of lome other fubífance, 
wbich we call (pirit, of whofe fubítance 
or natúre we have as clear a notion as of 
that of body, the one beine but the 
fuppofed fubítratum of the fimple ideas 
we have from without, as the other of 
thofe operations which we experiment in 
ourlelves within; lothat theidea of cor- 
poreal fubltance in matter, 15 as remote 


irom our conceptions, as that of fpiritual 
.  Jubítance, Ste the ar NS CE és 
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Thus the fénfible qualities of 


o with fubítance, of 


SU B: 


Hence we may conclude,. that hs has 
the molt perfect idea of any particular 
fubítance, who has colleéted molt .O£ 


* thofe fimple ideas which do exiít in ib 


among, which we are to reckon its active 


powers and palfive capacities, though not. 


ftriétly fimple ideas. 

Subítances are generally diflin guifhed by 
fecondary qualities, for otr [enles faikus 
in the difooyery of primary ones, asthe 
bulk, figure, texture, Ec. ofthe minute 


parts of bodies,. on Abich. their real con- 


ftitutions and differences depend ; and le- 
condary qualitiesare nothing but powers 
with relation to our fenfes, The ideas 


that make our complex: ones of corporeal 


fubítances, are of three lorts : firit, the 
ideas of primary qualities. of things, 


which are difcovered by our fenfes;, fucta. 


are bulk, figure, motton, Ec: condo 
ly, the fenfible lecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce feyeral 
ideas in us, by our fenfes, Thirdly, the 
aptneís we confider in [ubítarice, to caule 
or: receive fuch alterations of primary 
qualities, as that the [obítance [o altered, 

hould produce in us different ideas from 
what it did before; and they are called 
aftive and palhive powers: all which, as 
far as we have any notice or notion of 


them; terminate in fimple. ideas. See the 


article QUALITY... 

Befides the complex.ideas we have o£ma- 
terial fubltances, by the Gmmple.ideas taken 
from the operations of ,our owa minds, 
we experiment In ourlelves, as 


= 


thinking, underftanding,, willing, know-- 


ing, Ec. co-extlting in the fame fub- 
ftance,. we:af'e able to framethe complex 
ideasof a fpirit; and this idea ofan im- 
material fubltance is. as clear as that we 
have of a material one. Byj joming thele 
which we have no di- 
ftinét idea, we have the idea of fpirit 5 
and by putting together theideas of co- 
herent, lolid parts, and a power of being 
oted joined with. fubítance, of which 
likewife we haye no politive idea, we haye 
the idea of matter. See the article Mar- 
TER añd SEIRIT. 


Further, there are otherideasoffubítances, 


which may be called colleétive ; which are 


made up of many particular lubítances 


confidered as united into one idea, as a 
troop, army, Te. which the mind makes 
by ¡ts power of compolition, —Thele col- 


Jective ideas are butthe artificial draughits 
of. themind, 


 bringiog: thingsy> remote” 
and. independent, into one view, the bet- 


der to contemplate and difcourfe of: tiem 


united: 


13 
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tinited into one conception, and fignified 
by one name: for there are no things fo 

"remote, which the mind cannot, by this 
«art of compohition, bring into one:idea; 
as is vifible in that fgnified by the name 
- -puniverle. - See COMPOSITION. 
SUBSTANTIAL, in the fchools, fome- 
thing belonging to the nature of fub- 
-—ftance. 
Jet is generally difputed, whether or no 
* there be fuch things as fubltantial forms ? 
7. e. forms independent of all matter; or 
- forms that are fubítances themíelves, 
—Subltantial is alío ufed in the fame (fenle 
with effential, in oppolition to accidental. 
SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, a noun, 
orname, confidered fimply and in itfelf, 
without any regard to its qualities, or 
other accidents, 1n contradiftinétion to the 
-moun termed adjeólive, or that which ex- 
prelles a certain quality or accident of the 
mnoun fubltantive. Or, a noun fubítan- 
tive is that noun, which joined to a 
werb, malces a perfeét lentence, as a 7102, 
a hborfe, a tree; thus, aman laugbs, a 
borfe gallops, a tree buds, are each of 
them perfect fentences. All nouns, to 
which one cannot add the word +tbmg, 
are fubítantives; and thofe to which t£i2g 
may be added, are adjeótives, See the 
articles NOUN, ADJECTIVE, and VERB. 
Subltantives are divided into proper and 
appellative, See the articles PROPER 
and AÁPPELLATIVE. 
SUBSTANTIVE VERB, See VERB, 
SUBSTITUTE, a perfon appointed to of. 
ficiate for another, in cale of abíence or 
other legal impediment. 
SUBSTITUTE, ¡ 1 medicine, denotes a drug 
or remedy that may be ufed inftead of 
another 3 or that fupplies the place of 


another, of like virtue, which is not - 


perhaps to be had ; called alío fucceda- 
neum, 

SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the ufing 
one word for another. This the gram- 
marians otherwile call [yllephs.. 

SUBESTITUTION, in the civil-law, a dil- 
pofition of a teltament, whereby the tel- 

 tator fubítitutes one heir for another, 
who has only the ufufruit, and not the 
property of the thing left him. Subítitu- 
tion is only a kind of fiduciary Inheri- 
tance, called alío fidei commifio, in re- 
gard the immediate inheritor has only 
the ufe or produce of thething; the body 
thereof being fubítituted and appropri- 
ated to certain. per fons, who are likewife 
to have the ufufruít in their turns, bnt 
are never to have the property. 


SUB 

SUBSTITUTION, in algebra, Ue, is the 
putting, in the room of any quantity in. 
an equation, fome other quantity, which 
is equal to if, but exprelled in another 
mannet, 

SUBSTRACTION, or SUBTRACTION, 
in arithmetic, the fecond rule, or rather 
operation, in arithmetic, whereby we 
deduéct a lefs number from a greater, to 
learn their precife difference. 

Prob, I. To fubltraét integers of like 
names, when the minuend, or number 
to be fubltraéted from, is a greater than, 
or equal to, the fubducend, or that which 
1s fubltracted. 
Rule x. Place the fubducend under the 
minuend, and draw a line under both, 
2. Begin atthe right hand; take the lels 
from the greater, or equals from equals, 
“and fet the difference of each row under- 
neath, 


Example in integers alone. 





Minuend 632 
Subducend - 213 
Remainder 425 


o manner of o 


and there which fet 
remain below. 


That 15) 5 4 39 5 
Sa so der is sl 
209 500 ( ADO 
Therefore 213 638 2: J425 


For fince the whole is equal to the fum 
of all its parts, therefore the fubltraétion 
of all its parts is the fame with the fub- 
itraétion of the whole. 


Examples in integers and parts. 


Minuend 272 ¿8% 36% 
Subducend 12 31 24 
Remainder 15.17 13, 
Minuend 1461. 185, 64. 
Subducend 22 8-2 


124 10: 4 
Prob. IL. To fubltradt integers of the 
fame name or denomination, when fome 
of the minuend numbers aré lels than 
thelr Inferior in the fubducend. 
Rule 1. Place your numbers, and begin 
as before, 2. According to their re- 
[peétive value, take one of the next de- 
nomination, out of which fubltraét, and 
to the remainder add the minuend, fet= 
ting their fum underneath. 3. Then add 
what you took, to the next places on the 
left band, and lo procecd. by this, or the 
former rule, 

Example 


SUB 


Example in integers alone» 
From 2537 
Subltraét 1648 

Remainder 889 

The manner of operation. 

87817759 which 

1 and 4=s 9 sue 93 be- 
1and6=733*" C153 2 €3.)3 low. 
74:10 
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For by faying 8 from 17, I add roto 

the minuend; but Í add alío the fame 
to the fubducend, by faying 1 and4= 

5, therefore the remainder muít be the 

lame, | 


The operation alío may be thus: 


Thatis. 8 9 2 12 329 units, 
10+ 40 |  3o0+ 100| E $0 4(E)1i—1U3)8 tens, 
300+ 600 |E/ 500+1000 EN $00 6(E%)15—1 (E) 3 hondreds. 
YTooo+1000 fu 2000-0000 | y [o000 1. ,a—12*t%0 
theref. 1648 2537 1.889 
Thatis 3 7+ 10 | 9 | 
4.0 30 100— 10 O: 30 
boo LEJ so0-p1000— 100 E Soo 
1000 E 2000“ 00001000 S [0000 
Therefore 1648 2537 | 389 


For by adding a ten to the units, and SUBSTRACTION, in algebra, is performed 


taking 1t away from the tens, the value 
of the number is not changed, 


Examples in integers and parts, 


by the following general rule, 

Change the figns of the quantity to be 
fubltracted, into their contrary figns, and 
then add it, fo changed, to the quantity 


3. d. S. d. s, d. from which it was to be fubltraéted, by 
From EAS 95 eN orz + 15 the rules of addition : the fum arifing by 
Sublt. 2 3.9 2 9 this addition, is the remainder. 
Rem. 2.6 = 26 = 26 Fortofubítraél any quantity, either po- 
OS ] 9 fitive or negative, is the fame as to add 
| . A E ñ . the oppofite kind. See ADDITION. 
From 246 3 4 na 246 23 16 : 
Subí. 68 10 6€( "9 69 11 6 + Examples. : , 
| ¿qIqíéíógps A AAA rom  +sae a—=30"' 
| No 177 12 E == E 12 10 Sub, +32 lza+ ab 
rom 2454 225. 10 da ES AT 
or + Subítrat 68 10 6 o a 
¿Remains 177 12 10 From 20—=3%+5y—6 


Theorem. In fubltraction, the fubducend 
together with the remainder, is equal to 
the mintuend. 

For all the parts taken together are equal 
to the whole. Andif the fubducend be 
taken from the minuend, there refts the 
remainder, Butif a part be taken from 
the whole, the remainder will be the other 
part ; therefore the fubducend, together 
with the remainder, are all the parts of 
the minuend, and confequentl y equal to it, 
Corollary. Hence addition and fubítrac- 
tion ferve reciprocally to prove each other. 
See the article ADDITION. | 
For addition and fubliraétion are oppofite 
im all cales; and what is done by the 
one, is undone by the other. 


Thus, ifto 6 Andif from 


Subltiradt  6a+ar+sy+e 
Rem,  —44—7x 0—J0 


1t is evident, that to fubítract, or take 
away a decrement is the fame thine as 
adding an equal increment. If we take 
away —b from a—b, there remains a; 
and if we add +5 to a—b, the fum is 
likewife 2. In general, the fubfiraction 
of a negative quantity is equivalent to 
adding ¡ts politive value. See the articles 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, Uc. 


SUBSTYLAR LINE, in dialling, the line 


S 


whereon the (tyle, or gnomon, of a dial 
is duly erected. See Dra and LINE. 


UBTANGENT of a curve, in the hicher 


geometry, isthe line TP (pl. CCLXITL 
fig. 3.0? 1.) which determines the inter= 
feétion of the tangent T M, with the 


10 , . , = - 
| axis 5 or that determines the point where- 
be added 4 belmbíiraéted a in the tangent cuts the axis prolonged. 
Sum ls 10 Remainder is 6 See the article Curve. 


That 45, 1£ 6+4:=10, then 10—4=6, 


the fub- 


lo any equation, if the value of 
a . tangent 


SUB 
fangent comes out poftive, ¡fis afign 
thar the points of interfection-of the tan- 
sent and axis fall on that fide of the or- 
dinate where the vertex of the curve lies, 
as in the parabola and paraboloids : but 
¡fit comes out negative, the point ofin- 
terfeftion will fall on the contrary Mide of 
the ordinate, in refpeét of the vertex, or 
beginning of the abícifla; as in the hy- 
perbola and hyperboliform figures. And 
univerfally, in all paraboliform and hy- 
-perboliform fgures, the fubtangent 1s 
equal to the exponent of the pewer of 
the ordinate, multiplied into the abícifla. 

¡IFCB (ibid; n* 2.) be an ordinate to 
AB, in any given angle, terminating In 
any curve AC,and AB—x,BC=p, 
and the relation between ax and y, that 
15, the natore of the curve, be expreffed 
by this equation, 5 —2x xy Hbxrx — 
bbxrtbyy—3 303 then this will be 
the rule. of drawing a tangent toit: mul. 
tiply the terms of the equation by an 
aritthmetical progreffion 3 fuppole,. ac- 
cording tothe dimenfions of y, 
ai ay borr—Ébbxyrbyy—y 73 as 
A o o 2 3 
alío according to the dimenfions of x, 
as, 1i—2 AAYED ar—bbx+byy—y? ; 
e 2 1 o o 
the former produét hall be the numera- 
tor, and the latter, divided by x, the 
denominator of a fraftion expreffing the 
length of the fubtangent BD, which, in 
this cafe, wi!l be 
2 AY e a Y — 37 
Car —4xy + 2bxa—bb. 
SUBTENSE, in geometry, the fame with 
the chord ofan arch. See CHORD. 
—Hence, the fubtenfe of an angle is a 
right líne fuppoled to be drawn between 
the two extremities of the arch thatimea- 
fures that angle. - sep? 
SUBTERRANEOUS, or ' SuBTERRA- 
NEAN, appellations given to wlatever 
isunder-ground;.thus, naturalifks [peak 
of fubterraneons fires, damps, Ec. See 
the articles VuLcano, Daur, Ec. 
* Subterraneous bodies are more ufually 
¿called .foflils and minerals, See the ar- 
ticiles PossiLs and MINERALS. 
SUBTIEE, in phyfics, an appellation given 
to whatever is extremely mall, fine, and 
delicate; fuch as the animal fpirits, the 
efuvia of odorous bodies, Ec. are fup- 
pofed to be. See the articles ANIMAL 
SPIRITS, EFFLUVIA, Ec. 
Materia SUBT1LIS. among the carteñans, 
See the article MATERIA SUBTILIS. 
A 


pon 
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SUBTRIPLE RATIO, is when one numa 
ber, or quantity, is contained in another. 
three times ; thus, 2 1s faid to be fuba 
triple of:6, as 6 is triple of 2. 
SUBULARTA., in 'boteny, a genus of the 
tetradynamia - filiculofa claís of plants, 
with a tetrapetalous, cruciform flower ; 
its fruit 1s a fmall bilocular pod, of an 
obverfely: cordated figure, containing q 
few, very fmall and roundióhh feeds, 
SUBULATED, fometbing in the hape of 
an awl: thus, a fubulated leaf is one. of 
an oblonse and narrow figure, broadelt at. 
the bale, and thence gradually decreal 
Ing, till it. terminates in a point, 
SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, denotes 
a drug fubltituted in the place ofanother, 
in medical compofition. See the articles 
MEDICINE and SUBSTITUTE. 


SUCCENTURIATI RENES, in anato- 


My, the lame with the caplule atrabilia- 
riz. See CAPSOLAE ÁTRABILIARIZE, 
SUCCESSION, fucce/fio, 1d philolophy,. an 
-Iidea which we get by refleétins on that 
train of ideas conftantly following one 
another in our minds, when awake, See 
the article IDEA, ; 
SUCCESSTON, in law, implies a right to 
the whole effeéls left by a defunér. 
SUCCESSOR, in law, one that fucceeds, * 
or comes in-the place of, another, 
Jt is held, that a fole corporation may 
take an eltate in fee to them and their 
[uccellors, but not without the word fac- 
cefjors : whereas -an aggregate corpora- 
tion may take a fee in fucceffion, with» 
out exprefling the word fecceforsy and ' 
likewife may have goods and chattels in 
fucceffion, See CORPORATION. 


SUCCINUM, AMBER; in natural hiftory, 


See the article AMBER. - ¿ 

SUCCISA, in botany and pharmacy, a. 
fpecies of feabioía, called by fome mor- 
fas diaboli, devil?s bit; and faid to' be 
alexipharmic, bot is Jiutle ufed in the 
prelent praétice. 


'SUCCORY,  eichoriuon, in botany, €c, 


See the article CICHORIVM. 
SUCCOTRINE ALOES. See ÁLOES. 
SUCCUBEUS, a term ufed by fome imagj- 

nary writers, fora demon who affumes 


the hape of a woman, and as fuch lies 


with aman; in which fenfe it flands op- 
-poled to incubus, which was a demon in 
form of a man, that they fuppo/ed to lie 
with d woman, A 0% ME 
Bot the truth is, thesfuccubos ia only. 
-a fpecies of the incubus,: or njeht-mare, 
See the article INCUBUS... 1. 
SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, or 
278 E cylin- 


SUE. 
cylinder, with ftaves to move it round; 
but without any tympanúm. or peritro- 
chium. ' E 

SUCCULENT PLANTS, thole whofe leaves 
are thick, andabound with juice. See 
the article PLANT. JA 


SUCCUS, JUICE, in pharmacy. See the 


article JUICE, E 

SUCHUEN, a province of China, bound- 
ed by that of Xenfi on the north, by Ho- 
nam and Huquam on the ealt, by Que- 
cheu and Yunam on the fouth, and by 
the mountains of India on the welt: “its 

chief town is Chingtu. 

SUCK- FISH, remora, in ichthyology. 
See the article REMOR A, 


SUCKERS, in gardeving, the fame with ES 


off-lats. See the article OFF-SETS. 
SUCKING-PUMP. See Pump. 
SUCTION, fuétio, the at of fucking or 


drawing up a fluid, as air, water, milk, 


 orthe like, by means of thé mouth and 
lungs. 
There are many effects vulgarly attributa 
ed to fuétion, which, in reality, have 
very different caules. As when any one 
Súcks water, or any other liquor, up 
through a pipe, it is commonly thought, 
that by that aétion the perfon draws the 
alr up into his mouth, and that the wa- 
ter, which 15 contiguous to it, follows 1t 
by a kind of attraétion, as if the air and 
water hung together; and others fancy, 
that the air moves into the mouth of the 
fucker, and the water moves up after 
the alr, to prevent a- vacuum, which, 
they fay, nature abhors: whereas the 
true caufe of this phenomenon is only, 

that the air and atmofphere prefles, with: 
lts whole weight, uniformly on the fur- 
face of the liquor in the veffel; and, 
conlequently, prevents any one part of 

the water to rifle higher than the other 
there: and if a pipe be putin, of any 
tolerable large bóre, and be open at both 
ends, the water will rife within the pipe 
to the fame height as without, and, 1n- 
deed, a little higher, becaufe the prel- 
fure of the air within the pipe is a lítile 
taken off by bearing againít the fides of 
the pipe. Now when any one applies 


his mouth to the upper end of the pipe, : 


and [ucks, his lips.fo ftrongly inclofe the 


pipe, that no air can get between them. 
and 1t; and, by the voluntary motion of ' 


the Ípirits in the muícles, the cavity of 
his thorax, or breaft, is opened and en- 
larged35 by which means the air, includ- 
ed there, hath now a much larger fpace 


to dilate itíelf in, and, confequently, fan+ * 
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not prefs lo Arongly againft the bpperend 
of. the pipe, as it did before the cavity of 
the thorax was lo enlarged, and when 
the weight of the whole armofphere kept 
jts Ípring bent. And that weiehtior 
prellure being now. taken off by the lips 
of the man that lucks, the equilibrium 
is deltroyed, the air gravitates on the fura 
face of the water, but cannot do fo on 
the upper orifice of the pipe, becaufe the 
junéture of the lips takes 1t off; and the 
(pring of the air included in the thoráx, 
being weakened by the-dilatation of its 
cavity, itcannot preís lo hard againít the 
upper orifice of the pipe, as the water 
will do againft the lower, and, conle- 
quently, the water mult be forced upin= 
to the pipe. Ttis much tbe fame thimg 
in the fuétion of a common pump: the 
fucker being tight, takes off entirely the 
prefTure of the atmofphere on the furface- 
of the water within the barrel of the 
pump3 and, confequently, the atmo- 
Iphere, by its weight, mult force the wa- 
ter up to make the equilibrium, 
SUCULA, or SuccuLa, See SUCCULA4. 
SUDAMINA, little heat pimples in the 
(kin, like the millet-erains, frequent in 
youth, efpecially thofe of a hot tempera- 
ment, and that ule much exercile. 
SUDATORY, fudatorium, a name glven 
by the antient Romans to their hot or 
Iweating-rooms ; fometimes alío called - 
laconica. See the article BATH, 
SUDBURY, a borough-town of Suffolk). 
thirteen miles fouth of Bury. 
It lends two members to parliament. 


SUDER-KOPING, a town of Sweden, 


in the province of Gothland, ninety 
miles louth-welt of Stockholm. 
SUDOR, sWEAT, in phyfiology. 
article SWEAT. 1 00 
SUDOR ANGLICANUS, the SWEATING+= 
SICKNESs; a difeale fo called from its 
appearing firlt in England, in the year 
1483, | 
lt feized different patients in different 
manners:< for in fome it firlt appeared 
with a paio.in the neck, fcapula, legs, 
or arms whil(t others perceived only a 
kind of warm vapour, or Matulence, 
running tbrough thole parts. And thele 
fymptoms were fuddenly fucceeded by a 
profufe fweat, which the patient could 
2 not account for. The internal: parts 
“became firlt warm, and were foon'after 
feized with an: incredible “heat, which 
thence diffuled itíelf to the extremities of 
the body. An intolerable thirft, relt- 
leffsefs, and indifpofition of:ihe heart, 
PA | JW ers 


See the 


' Jiver, and ftomach, were the next fymp- 
toms, which were fucceeded by an excel 
—dive head ach, a delirium, in which the 
patient was very trifling and talkative ; 
and after thefe, a kind of extenuation of 
the body, and an irrefiftable necefíity 
of. 1leepinz. As 
For preventing this difeale, temperance 
15 ordered, and the choice of falutary ali- 
ments and drinks. ¿No crude pot-herbs 
nor fallads are to be uled, becaule they 
may have received a noxious quality from 
theair; or, if they are ufed, they are to 
be previou(ly wafhed with warm. water. 

SUDORIFIC, in pharmacy, an appella- 

. tion given to any medicine that-cau[es or 

-promotes Íweat, See SwEArT. 

» Sudorific, perfpirative, and alexipharmic 
medicines, fays Dr. Shaw, make a large 
part of the common difpenfatories. A 
few medicines well chofen, mieht fupply 
the place of all thefe; and of thele, the 

principal one would prove to be cam- 


phor, wlich trial will always fhew to- 


be greatly fuperior to bezoar, Galcolgn's 
powder, lapis contrayerva, and the like. 
The fame gentleman gives the following 
ealy method of preparing a fafe and ef- 
feétual fudorific: take an ounce of refin- 
ed campbor, beat itin a marble-mortar, 
with two ounces of blanched almonds, 
till it be reduced toa fmooth and even 
palte. This may be formed into pills, or 
bolufes, and given, according to the 
Iftrength of the patient, and othex confi- 
derations, from three grains to forty. 
SUET, fevun, or febum, 1n anatomy, the 
Jolid fat found in feveral animals, as 
Iheep, oxen, Ec. but not in the homan 
Ípecies, See the article Far. 
¿Jt is of the levum that tallow 15 made. 
See the article "TALLow. 


SUEZ, a port-town of Egypt, fituated at: 


the bottom of the Red-[+a, feventy miles 
ealt of Cairo: itis from this town that 
theifthmus of Suez, which joins Africa 
to Aña, takes lts name. - 


SUFFERANCE, or Bill of SUFFERANCE. 


See the article BILL, 
SUFFITUS, in medicine, the fame. with 
-fumigation. See FUMIGATION.: 
SUFFOCATION, in medicine, the pri- 
vation of refpiration, or breathing; which 
is fometimes occañioned by a congeltion of 
blood in the lungs, fo as to prevent the 
ingreís of the air. See the articles 
ASTHMA, QUINZY, CATARRH, Te, 
“The fumes of wine, or other Itrong li. 


- quors, when boiling, likewife caufe fuf- 


focation;3 as do the fumes of lime, char- 
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—coal, antimony, fulphur, vitriol, fpirit 


—arundinacecos flowers, two or treo feet 


sU6G 


of nitre, Te, | 
SUFFOCATION of the auomb, or smatrix, 18 
a dileale pretty frequent in women, call. 
ed alío fits of the mother. See tht ar- 
ticle HysTERIC. AE: 
In this the patient imagines a malignant 
vapour ring from the matrix, and lo. 
prefling againít the Jungs and diaphragm, 
as to prevent the free motion necellary to 
relpiration. ARO e E 
SUFFOCATIVE CATARRH. 
.ticle CATARRH. ] | 
SUFFOLK, a county of England, bound- . 
ed by Norfolk on the north, by the Ger- 
man fea on the eaft, by Ellex, from 
which ¡tis leparated by the river Maning- 
tree, on the fouth, and by Cambridge- 
-Jhire on the weft; being hixty-two miles 
long, and twenty-eight broad. 
SUFFRAGAN, an appellation given to 
fimple bifhops, with refpect to arch- 
bihops, on whom they depend, and to 
whom appeals lie from the bifhop's 
courts. See the articles ARCHBISHOP, 
BishoP, COURT, Uc.. A 
Sometimes, indeed, the term fuftragan 
fienifies a co-adjutor, or afliftant-bifhop. 
SUFFRAGE, /ifFagium, denotes a vote 
given in an aflembly, where fomeéthing 
15 deliberated on, or where a períon is : 
eleéted to an office or benefce. 
SUFFRUTEX, among botanilts, denotes 
an under-fhrub, or the lowelt kind of 
woody plánts, as lavender, rue, Uc. 
SUFFUMIGATION, or FUMIGATION. 
See the article FUMIGATION. ' 
SUFFUSION, in medicine, the fame with 
a cataraít. See CATARACT. : 
SUGAR, /acchariuón, in natural hiltory, 
is properly the effential (alt of the fugar- 
cane, as tartar is of the grape. 
The fugar-cane is a genus of the trian- 
dria-digynia clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof is compoled of two valves, equal 
in fize, and without awns; they are of a 
lanceolated figure, hollowed, ereét, and 
cacuminated:; there is no pericarpium; 
every flower containing within 1t a fingle, 
oblong, and «cuminated feed, 
This plant rifes to exght, nine, er more: 
feet high 3 the talk, or cane, being round,' 
jointed, and two or three inches in dia- 
meter at the bottom: the joints are three 
or four inches afunder, and in a rich (oil 
more: the leaves are long and narrow, 
and of a yellowióh green colour; as1s 
alfo the (talk 1t(elf, the top of wiich is 
ornamented with a panicle, or clufter ot 


See the ar- 
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in length, It grows fpontaneou/fly in 


«many parts of the Ealt-Indies, in the 
Canary-ilands, and in the warmer: cli. 


[-31o03) | 
- Great caútion is tobe uled that the boil- 
Ing matter does not.rife over the fides of * 
the velfel, which would be of very dan-' 


3 mates of America. See plate CCLXIHL, Y 


letters A, A. 
They propagate the (ugar-cane, by plant- 


ing cuttings of ¡tin the ground in fur-= 


rows, dug pargllel for:that purpofe; the 
—cuttings are laid level and even, and are 
covered up with earth; they loon (hoot 
out new plants from their knots orjoints ; 
the ground is to be kept clear, at times, 
from weeds, and the canes grow flo quick, 
that in elgbt, ten, or twelve months, 
they are fit to cut for making of fugar 
from them. “Phe manner of doing it is 
- thus: they cut off the reeds atone of 
the joints near the roots; they are then 
-scleared of the leaves, and tied up in 
bundles, and fent to the mills, which 
are worked either by water or horles. 
The fugar-mill is compofed of three rol» 
+ lers of an equal fize, and all armed with 
iron-plates, where the- canes are to país 
between them; only the middle roller is 
much higher than the reft,-to give the 
larger Íweep to the: two poles to which 
the horles are yoked. This great roller 
in the middle is furnifhed with a cog full 
of teeth, which catch the: notches in. the 
two lidé rollers, and force them about to 
bruife the cares, which país quite round 


the great roller, and come out dry and 


Iqueezed from all their juice; which runs 
into a vellel or back under the mill, and 
is thence conveyed through a narrow 
«fpout into the firft:boiler, in the manner 
reprelented, 2b1d, let. B,¡C, C. 

After the juice is let out of the firít vel- 
fel, it is received into another, in which 
itis boiled more bri/kly, «and fcummed 
«from time to time with a large kind of 
ípoon, pierced with: holes: to let the li- 


- quor through, while it retains the [cum 


and foulneís leparated from it in boil- 
ing; towards the end of this boiling, 
they throw-into ita ftronge lixivium of 
wood -a(hes, with fomequick-limeamong 
165 this greatly promotes the feparation 
of the foulnefs that yet remains among 
ty and, after it has boiled -fome time 
o wwith this addition, they ffrain it off 
The feces leftin the cloths make a kind 
of wine, when fermented properly with 
water. The ftrained liquor, whicb is 
now tolerably clean, is let into a third 
boiler, 1n which:itis boilled down to the 
confiltence of fugar over a very bri/k fire, 
the people wbo attend it contipnually Mir- 
ring and Cemming it. ( 


+ 


d 
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gerous confequence ; they prevent this by - 


taking up quantities of the boiling mat- 
ter with a ladle, lifting it up high, and 
letting it run in again, and by now and 


are very careful that no tenmon-juice, or 


then adding a fmall piece of butter, or. 2 
fat of fome kind, which takes down the 
bubbling almott inftantaneou/ly.- They 


any ciber acid of that kind, comes near. - 


the veífels, a very Ímall adm'x+ure of thas 
being fufhcient to keep '- matter from 
granulating. When the liquor 1s.boiled 
enough, which is known by its concret= 
ing, on throwing a fpoonful of itup in- 
to the air, itisthen let out into a fourth 


vellel, under which there is: a very gentle- 


fire, only kept up that it may have leifure 
to granulate; when it has begun to gra- 
nulate, it is let out of this laít boiler into 


a kind of conic earthen vellels, open at 
both ends; the wide(t aperture is placed 


upwards, and the fmaller end: down-. 
wards, its aperture being ffopped with a 
wooden plug. It is left in. thefe velels 
twenty-four hours to concrete: after this 
they are removed into fugar-houfes, and 
are there arranged in regular order, with 
a vellel of earthen-ware under each ; the 


plug is then taken out of the bottom - 


aperture of each, and they are left 1n 
this condition for about fortv days, that 
all the thick liquor, or melafles, may run 
from them: after they: have ftood thus 
long to draio of themíelves, a quantity 
of clay 1s diluted, with water, into a 
thin palte, and this is poured on the top 


of every parcel of lugar in the vellels, lo. 


as to cover 1t two or three inches deep. 


This water, by degrees, all leaves the 


clay, and. penetrating into the mafs of 
lugar, run through it, and carriesofÉ 
yet more of this foul thick liquid with 
It, into the velfels placed underneatl to 
receive it. | : 

When the clay is quite dry, it 1s taken 
off, and the firft preparation of the fugar 
is now finilled; they fhake it out of the 
vellels, and, cutting ¡tinto lumps, which 
are of a dirty, brownifh, or greyifh: co- 
lour, they put it up in hogfheads, and 


other cafke, under the mame of grey. or 


brown-fugar. The (ugar, o this (tate, 
ought to be dry, not uncinous, and. to 
have no talte cf burning... The liquor 
which has run from the fugar in ftand- 
ing, is boiled toa confiftence, and fold 
under the name of melafles, or treacle 5 
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- this affords, by fermentation, a very clean 


and good Ípirit. 


See MBASaRE: 


- "Phis coarfe lugar 15: afterwards refined to 


. various degrees of purity by new. fola- 
tions, and is [old at different prices, and 


under different names, accórding to the 


degree of purity itis brought to. 


Our 


Sugar refiners firlt diffolve it in water, 


as 


then clarify the folution by boiling with 
vilites. of eggs and defpumation ; and 
after due:evaporation o moulds; 
where the fluid. partbeing drained off, and 
ihe fogarconcreted, its: [urfate is covered 
with 'motft clay, as before. The fugar 
ihus once refined, by repetition of the 
procels; becomes the double: refined' fu - 

gar'of the Ihops.. The candy-fugar,: or 


tbat-in cryitals, 1s prepared by boiling: 


down folutions of lugar to a certain pitch, 
and then removing them into a hot room, 


with fticks placed acroís the vellel for the 


fusar to lhoot upon : and thefe cryftals 


¿prove of a white or brown colour, ac- 


cording as the lugar uled inthe. proceís 
was pure or Impure. 


- Al pound of lugar purifisd to the higbelt 


degree, and diftilled: in a retort, yields 


: firit about half an ounce of a limpid, in- 


Jipid phlegm, without finell; and after 


this comes over a liguor, at 6rft-limpid 


' line:and: urinous tafte; 
a thick and adi od, 10, quantity 


l grams. 


and colourlels, afterwards reddifh; and, 
finally, of an empyreumatic fmell, in 
quantity not leís than: fix ounces; this 
is partly of an acid, party of an alka- 
after this comes 
Overa 
about» three drachms; and then more 
than an ounce ofa brown oil ofa thicker 
confiltence. The remainder in the re- 


tort, calcined and Jixiviated, yields a 
«drachm of a pure alkaline falr. | 


Sugar is a true falt, and when perfectly 
pure, after folution, 1t concretes into re- 
gular cryltals; thele are of a prifímátic 
figure, and confiftof elght plato furfaces, 
in two of which the oppolite bafes are 
equal and parallel, the relt are parallelo- 
In its natural ltate, 1t manifelts 
not the leaft token of any thing, either 
acid'or alkaline. —Itisinfdimmable, ina 
great degree, burning with a very brifk 
white flame. It diflolves, with the ut- 
molt readinefs, in all aqueous menliru- 
ums, but very dificultly 1n [pirituous or 
oily liguors: mixed with water, 1t, after 
2 time, ferments, and acquires a vinous 
flavour3 and at this time an inflam- 
mable [pirit, like ihat of wine, may be 
drawn fromitin a confiderable quantity. 

Many other plants and trees might be 
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found which would yield Tugars thus 


Several [pecies of maples afford a juice 


which: botls into:good fugar, But the 
great quantity: ofit yielded by the lugar. 
cane, and its ealy culture, renders it: Un- 


-necellary to. look: farther after whatit (o 


abundántly fupplies ¡us with. 


The ules of lugar, as a (Wweetner, are 


Iufiiciently known : it promotesthe union 
of diftilled oils with watevyliquors, and 
prevents the feparation of the butyrace- 
ous- parts from: milk; and. hence itsis 


. fuppoled. to. unite the 'unétuous part of 


the food with:the animal juices. Sugar 
1s not only innocent, but reconciles to 
the palate and ftomach fubítances: of 
themíelves difguftful. to both; and the 
jmpure forts, in:confequence of their.con- 
taining an unétuous or oily matter, prove 
emollientand laxative, The cryftals are 


. the molt difficult of folution3 and con- 
- fequently are molt proper, where, this 


lubricating fweet is wanted to” diflolve 
Jlowly in the mouth. 
The medicinal preparations- of e are, 
1. Sugar of rofes, tl rofacenny 
thus made: take of red rofe buds, freed 
fronu the heels,- and haftily dried, one 
ounce 5; and of double refined (ugar, one 
pound: reduce them feparately into pow- 
der, then mix and. moilten them with 
water, that they may be formed into 
troches, which are to be dried with a 
gentle heat. 
2. Red fugar of roles, faccharum rofatim 
erubricn, 18 made thus: take of white 
fugar, one pound:;. juice of red-rofes, 
four ounces; and "red: rofes: dried, one 
ounce ; boil the lugar and juice over £ 
gentle fire, till the3 juice is almoft all eva» 
porated; then throw in the dry roles re- 
duced to a very fine powder. Pour out 
the matter upon a marble, and form it 
into lozenges according to art, 
The(l+e preparations are chiefly valued for 
their agreeableneís to the-eye and palate: ' 
fome likewile elteen then, medicinal- 
ly, as light reltringents; and, look upon 
them, not undelervedly, as an excellent 
addition to milk, in phthifical and hec- 
tic cafes. Some have been accuftomed to 
add a portion of acid, which improves 
their colour, but at the fame time ren-. 
ders them leís proper to: be uted with 
mill, 
3. Barléy. fugar, faccbarups  bordeatum 
feu penidiatim, is made by boiling white 
fogar lo barley- water, ire. a decuétion 
of barley, till itacquires fuch a conff- 
tence, as that it may be drawn out, and 
-ewilted 


>. 
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_the fame name, ¡t feems much more 


. twifted into threads or ftrings.: this 18 
rarely. prepared by, the apothecaries, or 
confidered as a medicine. | 

Suar of lead, faccharum faturní. See the 
article SACCHARUM. o 

SUGILLATION, in medicine, an extra- 
vafation of blood in the coats of the eye, 
which at firlt appears of a reddifh colour, 

and afterwards livid-or black, If the 
dilorder is great, bleeding and purging 
are proper, as are diícutients, The fol-. 
lowing cataplalm is faid to be very good: 
Take of comfry=-root, fix ounces; of fo- 
lomon's leal, two ounces; of elder-flow- 

ers, oneounce and a half; of bean-four, 
one ouncez let all thele be boiled in a 

-Sofficient quantity of fpring-water. The 

decoétion may be ufed. as a fotus, and 
- the ingredients for a cataplaím. 
SUIT, in law, is ufed in different fenfes, 


as, 1. For an action, whether perfonal : 


or real, 2. Suit of court, or fuit-Ler- 
vice, which is- an atrendance the tenant 
owes to his lord's court. 3. Sult-cove- 
nant, where a perfon has covenanted to 
do lfervice in the. court of. the lord. 
4. Suit-cultom, which is where one and 
his anceltors have owed fuit time out of 
mind. 5. ltisufedfor a petition to the 


king, or any perlon of dignity 5 where... 


a lord diftrains his tenant for fuit, and 
none is duez In this cafe, the party may - 
haye an attachment againít him to ap- 
pear in the king's court, , 6. Suit of the 
king?s peace, is an action brought againít 
a perfon for breach of the king's peace; 
as In the cale of treafons, felonies, or 
trelpafles, See ACTION, COURT, Uc. 
SUIT-SILVER, a fmall fum paid in fome 


manors, to excufe the appearance of > 


—freeholders at their Jord's courts. See 
the article COURT. 

SULDY, a town of France, fituated on 
the river Loire, twenty miles fouth-ealt 
of Orleans. 

SULMONA, or SOLMONA, a town of 
the bither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of 
Naples: ealtlong. 159,.northlat. 427 6. 

—SULPHUR, in natural hiftory, a genus of 

—foílils, defined to be dry, folid, but fri- 
able fofhil bodies; melting with a [mall 
heat, when fired in the open air; bubn- 
mg almoft wholly away. witb a blue 
flame, and noxious vapour; and indued 
with an eleótric power, and not dil- 

Soluble in acids. > | 
Some baye uled the word fulphur as a 
name for the whole feries of infammable 
bodies, but as we have alío been uled. to 
diftinguifh thofe of a particular kmd by. 


eligible to. reltrain that name to thofe 
bodies, and to give fome other for the 
mote general clafíes, So: : 


The word fulphur, in this acceptation, 


becomes the name of a regular genus 
of follils, of which there are four known 
Ipecies. 1. The yellow native fulphur, 
wbich in 1ts pureít ftate is of a pale 
ftraw colour, and as pellucid as the fineft 
amber; but is more frequently found 
coarfer, and. more opake. It is found 
in the gold mines of Peru, in Hungary, 


and in lome other places. 2. The green 


native lulphur. This is harder than the 
other, and is ulually found in fmall 


- mafles compofed of feveral crufts. It is 
_ found, fo far as is yet known, only 


about mount Veluvius, 3. The grey 
native fulphur, which is common in Ice- 
land, and. many other places, and is 
the coarlelt and worlt of all the kinds, 
And, 4. the molt rare and beautiful of - 
all the kinds, the red native fulphur. 
This 1s of a fine glowing red, like cin= 
nabar, and very bright and tranfparent, 


. ¡and is, found, fo far as ¡is yet known, 
- only in the gold mines of Peru. 


But belides thefe native kinds of fulphur, 
there is a faétitious fort, by far the molt 
common in the fhops, feparated from 
extraneots matters by means of fire. It 


ds fometimes met with in: very large 


malles, and called fulphur in.the cake; 
but what we molt frequently. fee of itis 
in oblong cylindric rolls of a yellow 

colour, fometimes with, and fometimes 
without, an admixture of greenih. The 
yellow contains Jels, the greenih more, 
of the vitriolic falt mixed withitz it is 


_friable, and affords a fort of crackling 


noile, when rubbed between the fingers; 
lt is very ealily reduced to powder, and 
melts with a fmall degree of heat. It 
may be totally fublimed, in a clole velfel, 
without alteration. It takes fre on be- 
ing brought into contact with a burn- 


Ang coal, or any igoited matter; and. 


when pure and penuine, for we are 
liable to great cheats in regard, to it, it 
doss not burn away very quickly, but. 


continues a confiderable time, emiiting 


a deep blue flame. It is to be chofen 
for internal ufe of the pureít and bright- 
elt yellow, light, ealily broken, and ap- 
pearing very bright and glolfy where it 
breaks. IFit be for making oil of ful. 
pkhur, the greenifh rolls are the bell, as - 
containing molt acid... 
“Chis kind of fulphur is feparated, by 

| means 


5 
1 


fire to burn away the fulphur. 


* been nuxed with 1t. 


su 


which are found naturally to contain it. 


The greateft part of what we have, is 


made from the common vitriolic pyrites, 
the lame mineral yielding both fulphuf 
and vitriol, and often alum. They firlt 


“give it a degree of fire fufhcient to melt 
the fulpburit contains, and, when this 


3s all run out into vellels prepared to re- 
ceive it, they expofethe remaining matter 


to the air, afier which they boil it in 


water, and obtain from the lixivium the 
common green vitriol or copperas; and 


after all this is obtained, by adding “an 
—alkalí to the fame líquor, they get alom 
- from it, 


See VITRIOL and ALUM. 

Sulphur, under whichever of thefe forms 
it appears, 15 (till the fame in all 1ts cha- 
raéters; Jt diflolves in oils, and: alka- 
line fubítances ; it grows red when melted 
but turns yellow again when 1t cools; 
it affords an acid, the fame with that of 
vitriol; if its fumes in burning be catched 


Jn a proper manner; but it will not yield 


this acid by the common way of diltil- 


- Jation, 
- Sulphur, melted with gold, provided that 
metal be pure, makes no fort of altera-- 


tion initj butthis is-tire only metal that 
elcapes its effeéts, Thrown upon hilver 
heated red hot, the metal immediately 
melts, and, 1f taken from the fire as [o0on 
as itdoes fo, 1£ will be found, when cold, 
to refemble lead rather than whatit really 
15. Itretains its malleability perfeótly, 
and cuts eafily with a knife 5 butitis of a 
doll blutíh colour. Itis, however, eafily 


- reduced again to its proper appearance; 


for there requires no more to this, than 
the keeping ita few minutes ina ftrong 
If the 
heat is Mlackened towards the end of this 
fulion, the filver will not fall into one 


“suniform maáís, but will rife up in fmall 


fprings all over the furface in a very 
beautiful manner, refembling the branch- 
tes of filver, fometimes feen on the [ur- 
face ofores. “Fin melted with brimitone, 
if the metal be firlt granulated, and the 
brimíftone added in powder 1n three times 
jts quantity, deflagrates as if nitre had 
The remainder be- 
comes lulid, while yetin'the fire, and, 
when cold, 15 a brittle regulus of- the 
colour of lead, and greatly refembling a 


femi-metal in 1ts qualities. Tin may in-- 


deed be wholly turned into fcoria by 


2 burning 16 with additional parcels of 
Sulphur' melted along with! 


fulphur. 
“lead deltroys its malleability, as much 
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“means of fire, from various minerals, 


SUE, 
as it does that of tin. It becomes hard 
and rigid, and very difícult of fufion, 
and loíes the appearance of lead; being, 
im the regulus thus obtained, compoled 
of broad, bright, and glittering particles, 
Copper melts immediately upon being 
made red-hot, 1£ brimítone be added to 
it3 and becomes a black friable fub- 
ftance. Iron of all other metals melts 
the molt freely and readily with the 
fulphur, but it does not freely part with. 
itagain. Al red-hot iron applied to a 


roll of fulphur immediately throws off 
particles difíolved by the fulphur into a 


Ipongy fcoria. Regulus of antimony 
melted with fulphur returns to common 
crude antimony again. —Bizmuth melted 
with it aflumes the appearance of anti- 
mony, and inftead of broad flakes ¡is 
found to be compoled of needles or Arias 
running acrofs one another. Zink (ufters 
lels change from it, and mixes indeed 
lels eafily with it; 1tat length becomes 
darker-coloured, and more brittle. . 


Ujes and preparations of SULPHUR. Belides 


the great ulfe of fulphur in medicine, 
chemiltry, metallurgy, and the making 
of gun-powder, lt is of great fervice 
for whitening filks, and woollen ftuffa; 
for which purpole, its vapour 18 con= 
trived to be received by them: its va- 
pour allo whitens red rofes; and even 
young rooks, taken out of their nelts, 
and expoled thereto, become perfectly 
white: 1t has alío the fame effect upon 
gold, which may be reltored to its co- 
lour, by boilivg ¡tin water with tartar : 
and, laítly, its fumes check and prevent 
fermentation; on which account, 1£ 13 
much ufed by wine-coopers. 
As to the medicinal virtues of (ulphur, 
tis given, in its crude ftate with great 
fuccels in difeafes of the lungs. It 
ftrengthens and cleanfes them, and pro- 
motes expectoration, and has at all times 
been famous for its virtues againít cu- 
taneous dileales. It generally proves a 
little loofening to the bowels, and in- 
creales the difcharges by perfpiration; it 
even cominunicates ¡its Ímell to the per- 
fpired matter for a confiderable time after 
taking 1£, and will often blacken gold: 
or Íilver that is worn by people who take 
any confiderable quantity of it, 
The preparations of fulphur, in molt 
frequent ule3n the hops, are, 1. Flowers 
of lulphur, fores fulpburis, a good pec- 
toral medicine, See the article FLOs. 
2. Precipitated fulphur, commonly called 
milk of fulphur, made by boiling eo 
O 
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of fulphur, with thrice their weight of 
quick lime, till the fulphur is diffolved ; 


and then filtering the folution through . 


paper, let a precipitation be made with 
weak [piritof vitriol; and laltly, by wafh- 
ing the precipitated powder found at the 
- bottom of the veflel, till it becomes quite 
infipid.. Thisi5 good in all ufes, where- 
in fulphur in fubltance, or its flowers, 
are uled; 1ts dofe being from ten grains 
to two fcruples. 3. Balíam of fulphur 
is made by boiling flowers of fúlphur in 
four times their weight of oil of olive, 
in a pot lightly covered, till the oil and 
Sulphur are united into the confiítence 
of a balíam: and in the fame manner 
may a balfam of fulphur be prepared with 
 barbadoes-tar. This, though highly ex- 
—tolled as a pectoral by fome authors, 
ought to be given with great caution; 
 fince its acrimony mulít render it iojuri- 
-ous to weak lungs. 4. Spirit or oil of 
fulpbur is an acid, obtained by retaining 
inany manner the vapours of burning 
fulphur; it is wholly the fame with thac 
of vitriol; being an agregable acid, and 
good in every cale in which the fpirit of 
* yitriol is fo, 5. Sulphurated water, 
aqua fulphurata, is made thus: take 
common water one quart, of pure fulphur 
halfa pound, fet a part of the fulphur 
on fire in an iron ladle, and fufpend it 
in that fate over the water in a clole 
- vellel; let the remainder of the fulphur 
be afterwards fired and fufpended in the 


fame manner, and when the. operation. 


is over, the water will have acquired a 
harp acid talte, and is to be: referved 
for ule, The molt commodious vellel 

for making this is a large glals receiver 

fitted with a wooden plug, into which 
the handle of the ladle may be fixed; 


as foon as the fulphur is fired, the ladle - 


—<Asto' be thrult fo far into the receiver, 

that the plug may come to ftop the 
aperture, and the covering the mouth 
'over this with a wet cloth will be fuffi- 
cient to keep in the fumes. 

This is the liquor called by fome au- 
thors gas fulpburis ; 1t 15 an agreeable 
acid, and is good in malignant and pe- 
techial fevers, given 1n the common 
drink. Ir quenckhes thirft, and cools the 
mouth and tongue. 

SULPHUR-WORT, in botany, a name by 


which fome-call peucedanum, See the - 


article PEUCEDANUM. 3 
SULTAN, or SOLDAN, a title of honour, 
given to the emperor of ¡he “Dorks, The 


A 


e 
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wife, of a. fultan is called fultana, and 


the favourite one hhafeki-fultana, ¿, e. 
the private fultana. —  * 


SULTZBACH, or SULTSBACH, a city 


of. Bavaria, thirty-two miles north of 
Ratifbon, fubjeót to the duke of Neubure. 
SUM, SUMMA, in mathematics, fizgnifies 
the quantity that arifes from the addition 
of two or more magnitudes, numbers, 
or qúantities together. See ADDITION. 


The fum of an equation is, when the 


ablolute number being brought over to 
the other fide of the equation, with a 
contrary fign, the whole becomes equal 
to o: thus, the fam of the equation 
datar arm isa — 121 + 
41x—42—0. See EQUATION. 
SUMACH, rbus, and cotinus, in botany. 
See the article COTINUS. - . 
The feeds, or berries, of the common 
fumach, are moderately altringent; and 
have formerly been prelcribed in this in. 


tention, but are now unknown in the 


hhiops. Their chief ufe, at prelent, is in 
the preparation of morocco, and -other 
leather. See Morocco and LEATHER, 
SUMATRA, an ifland in the Ealt-indian 
ocean, fituated between 93% and 1042 
ealt long. and between 5% 30% north lat. 
and 5” 30 fouth lat. extending from 


north-welt to fouth-eaft, nine hundred ' 


miles long, and from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty broad. 


SUMEREIN, a town of lower Hungary, 


fifteen miles fouth of Preíburg, fubject 
to the houle of Aultria, | | 

SUMMARY, in matters of literature, the 
lame with abridgment, See the article 
ABRIDGMENT, 
Summary, however, is often ufed fora 
table of contents, placed at the beginning 
of books, to fhew the principai heads 
treated of therein. See Book. 


SUMMATORIUS CALCULUS, in ma= - 


thematics, —Seethe article CALCULUS. 
SUMMER, one of the feafons of the year, 
commencing in thele northern regions 
on the day the (un enters Cancer, and 
ending when he quits Virgo. Or, more 
ftriétly and univerfally, the fummer be= 
eins on the day when the fun's meridian 
diltance from the zentth is the leaf; and 
ends on the day, when his diltance is a 
mean betwixt the greateft and fmalleft, 
The end of fummer coincides with' the 

beginning of winter,  Sre SEASONS. 
SUMMER, In architeéture, is a large (tone, 
the Arit that is laid over columns and 
pilalters, in beginning to: make-a crols 
4 vault; 
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vault; oritistbe ftone which, being laid. 


laid overa piedroit or column, ts hollowsd * 


“to receive the firft haunce of a platband, 
SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of 
timber which being fupported on two 
ftone piers or pofts, ferves as a Jintel to a 
door, window, Ue. 

SUMMIT, the top or vertex of any body, 
or figure; as of a triangle, cone, pyra- 
mid, (Pc. See TRIANGLE, CONE, Uc. 

SumMMITs of fforuers, the fame with the 
antherze, or apicés. See ANTHERZE, 

SUMMONS, in law, a citing or calling a 

- perfon to any court, to anlwer a com- 

' plaínt, or even to give in his evidence. 
There muít always be a fummnons in real 
actions, whereby the Sheriff warns the 
party to appear at a day on the tenants 
lan; alío fourteen days before the re- 
turn, proclamation is to be made thereof, 
in order that the grand cape may ¡ffue. 

SUMPTUARY Laws, leges fumptuariz, 
are laws made to reltrain excels In ap- 
parel, coltly furniture, eating, Ue, 

SUN, fol, G in altronomy, the great lu- 
minary which enlightens the world, and 
by its prefence, conftitures day. See the 
articles DAY and DIURNAL. 

The fun is the principal lource of heat 
upon the earth's furface, and the confines 
of the earth and atmol/phere : without 
this, fays Dr. Shaw, all the bodies upon 
our globe would doubtleís grow fixed, 
rigid and lifelels; 1t being the folar heat 
that (tics within them, as the main fpring 
of their aétions; caufing all the opera- 
tions in the animal, vegetable, 'and mi- 
neral kingdoms3 and hence alío, the 
ocean and atmolphere continue in a 
fluid ltate. | See FIRE and HEAT. 
Sir líaac Newton, in his optics, glves 
good reafons to fuppole the fun and fixed 
iftars to be great earihs vehemently hot; 
whole heat is conflerved by the greatnels 
of their bodies, and the mutual action 
and re-aétion between them and the light 
which they emit; and whole parts are 
kept from fuming away, not only by 
their fixity, but alío by the valt weight 
and denhty of the atmofpheres incumbent 
on them, and every way ftrongly com- 
preffing them, and condenfing the vapours 


and exhalations which arile from them. - 
The light feems to be emitted from the . 


fun and fixed ftars (which probably are 
funs to other fyftems) much after the 
As the focal diftance 


To E the diameter of the image Gr o => 


So is the radius . 
“To the fine of he angle 
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manner as iron, when heated to fuch 4 


degree as to be jult going into fulion, by 


the vibratine motion of its parts, emits, 
with force and violence, copious Ítreams' 
of liquid fire all around. Great bodies 
muít prelerve their heat longelt, and that, 
perhaps, in the proportion of their di- 
ameters, See the article STAR 

The fun, then, may be conceived to be 
a huge body of fire, whence «all the 
planets receive their light; and by the' 
emanation-of whofe rays and beams of 


light, the whole fyftem of beings about 


us is illuminated and rendered vifible, 
1o order to compute the diameter, and 
bulk, or folid content, of the fun, its 
diftance from the earth muít be fr 
known by means of the:horizontal pa- 
rallax ; to find which, altronomers have 
attempted, a variety of methods, but . 
have as yet found none that will deter- 
mine it exactly : however, by many re- 
peated oblervations of Dr. Halley, it is 
found to be not greater than 12%, nor 
lefs than 9%. Wherefore 10 1% (the 
mean) has been fixed upon as near the 
truth, but upon June the 6th 1761, dur. 


Ing a tranfit of Venus over the lun's difk, 


altronemers had an opportunity of de- 
termining the lun's horizontal parallax 
with greatexaétnefs, nay to within a five» 
hundredth part of the whole, according 
to a method pointed out by Dr. Halley ;. 
and in confequence of obfervations made 
during that traníit, the fun*s parallax has 
been, determined at 3”, 69, See Phil, 


.Tranf. vol. LIX, part 11, p. 611. € 


feq. and Phil, Traní n* 348, abridged 
by Jones, vol. IV. See PARALLAX. 

Suppohog, then, the fun's horizontal pa- 
rallax to be ro”, its diftance will be 
found to be 82136014 britih miles; 
and having a double convex lens, as L, 
(plate CCLXIT. fig. 8.) whole focus of 
parallel rays is at CD, y2 feet, or 144 
inches, diftant from it(elf: let this lens 
be fixed in the window-fhutter of a 


¿darkened room, to receive the fun's rays 


AL, BL, which coming from the ex- 
treme parts of the fun's body, and in- 
terfeóting each other in the center of the 
lens, will determine the diameter of the 
lun's image at CD; which, being nicely 
meafured, will be found 1%, ofan inch, 


the half of which is. Ce=S7 of an inch, 


Then lay, 
CL=+ Ane 2.158362 
0173925 
=> y9o0%00'=  10,000000 ; 
CLe=00 16 = 71667713 


There 
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"Therefore, the hole angle CLD. 
lb ALB)= 32, which is the fun”s 
apparent diameter, ór thiat under which 
1ES o appears to the eye, 


As the diltance of the image 
To its diameter > 


So is the diltance of the fun LA — 82136014 
ABS 


To the fun's diameter, 

Hence the diameter of the fun is found 
to be 764,320 englifh miles; though by 
other computations, its diameter is found 
tobe only 763,460 miles, and ¡ts diftance 
from our earth 81,000,000 of miles. See 
the articles DisTANCE and DIAMETER, 
under the laft of which articlés 1ts leaft 


mean and greatelt apparent diameters — 


may be feen, both according to de la 
Hire and Hevelius, 

The quantity of 'matter in the fun, com- 
pared with that of the earth, has already 
been taken notice of under EARTH, 
From what has there been faid, it fol 
lows, that the common center of gravity, 


of the fun and jupiter, is nearly in the 


fuperficies of the fun 3 of faturn and the 
fun alittle withinit. And by calculation 
itisfound that the common center of gra- 
vity of all the planets cannot be more 
iban the length of the folar diameter dif- 
tant from the center of the fun : this com- 
mon center of gravity is proved to be at 
reftz and therefore, though the fun, by 
realón ot the various polition of the plan- 
ets, may be moved every way, yetitcan- 
not recede far from the common center of 
gravity. 
be accounted the center of our world, 


See the articles COPERNICAN, SYSTEM, 


— CENTER, Ue. | 

By means of the folar fpots 1t hath been 
diftovered, that tlie fun revolves round 
his own axis, without moving (confider= 
ably) out of his place, in about twenty- 
he days. And that thé*axis of this 


motion 1s inclined to the ecliptic, in an 


angle of 87 degrees, 3o minutes, nearly. 
See MacuLe and FacuLZ, 

The fun's apparent diameter being fen- 
libly fhorter in December than in June, 


as is plain and agreed from oblervation, - 


the fun muít be proportionably nearer to 
the earth in winter than in fommer; in 
the former of which fealons will be the 
perihelion, in the latter the aphelion : 


and this 15 alío confirmed by tlie eartb*s - 


moving (wifter in December than it doth 

in June. Forfince, as Sir laac Newton 

hath demonftrated, the earth always de- 

Ícribes equal. areas in equal times, wbhen- 

ever 1t moves £wifter, it mult, needs be 
VoL, IV, 
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And thisitis thought oughtto 


SUN 
Now fince the diameter of any objeótand 
its image, are proportional to"their dil- 
tances from the lens, the real diameter 
may be found by the following analogy : 
CL= 144= 2.158362 
CD 1.34 —0,127105 
= 7:914533 
764320 = 5.883276 4 
nearer to the fun. And for this reafon 
there are about eight days more from the: 
fun's vernal equinox to the autumnal, 
« than from the autumnal to the vernal, 
For the apparent annual motion round 
the earth, fee the article EARTH: 
If you ide 360 degrees (7. e. the whole 
ecliptic) by the quantity of the folar year, 
1t will quote 59 minutes 8 [econds, Ue. 
which therefore is the quantity of the 
fun's diurnal motion. And, if this 59 
"minutes 3 feconds be divided by 24) you 
have the fun”s horary motion, which-is 2 
minutes 28 feconds; and, if you will 
divide this laft by 60, you will have this 
motion in a minute, Sc. And this way 
are the tables of the fun's mean motion, 
which you have in the books of aftrono- 
mical calculation, conftruéted. 
For ecliples of the fun, cycle of the fun, 
macule and facule of the fun, Ec. fee 
ECLIPSE, CYCLE, Ur. 
SUN-FISH, mola, in ichthyology.., 
article MoLA. 

SUN-FLOWER, in botany. Seethe articles 
HELTANTHUS and HELTANTHEMUM, 
Davarf SUN-FLOWER, vudbeckia, 16 0 

tany. See RUDBECKIA. | 
SUN-DEW, tos folis. See Ros. , 
SUNDA-ISLANDs, thofe ituated near the 
itratts of -Sunda, 1n the indian oceán 5 
the chief of which are Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, ce. See BORNEO, Uc. 
SUNDAY, or the LorD's-DaY, 3 lolemn 
feltival obleved by Chriftians on the 6rlt 
day of every week, in memory of our 
Saviour's relurreótion. h 
“This is the principal and mo(y noted of 
the chriltian feltivals, and was oblerved 
with great veneration inte antient 
church, from the time of e apoltles, 
who themíelves are often (did to have 
met on that day for divine feryice. It 
is likewife called the fabbath-day, as be- 
ng fubítituted in the room of the jewióh 
fabbath. See the article SABBATH. 
The antients retained the name Sunday, 
or dies folis, in compliance with the or 
>, dinary forms of fperech, the firlt day of 
the week being fo called by.the RKomans, ' 
becaule it was dedicaied to. ¡he worihtip 
of the fon, 
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See the 


- Befides 
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Befides that the molt folemn parts of the 
chriítian worfhip were always performed 
on fundays, this day was diftinguifhed 
by a peculiar reverence and relpect ex- 

prelled towards it in the oblervation of 

fome fpecial laws and cuítoms. Among 

thefe, we may reckon in the firlt place, 

thofe imperial laws which fulpended all 

proceedings at law upon this day, ex- 

cepting only fuch as were of ablolute 

neceffity, or eminent charity; fuch as 

the manumillion of (laves, and the like. 

Neither was it only the bulnefs of the 

law, but all fecular and fervile employ- 
ments were fuperíeded upon this day, 

ftiil excepting aéts of necellity and mercy. 

Another thing which the chriltian laws 

took care of, to fecure the honour and 
dignity of the lord's-day, was, that ho 
ludicrous Íports or games fhould be fo!- 

lowed on this day; butall fuch recre- 

ations and refrefhments as tended to the 

prelervation or conveniency of life were 

allowed of; and therefore, funday was 

always a day of fealting, and it was not 

allowable to fat thereon, not even in 

Lent, The great care and concern of 

the p:imitive Chriftians in the religious 

oblervation ot the Jord's-day, appears 

firft from their conftant attendance upon 

all the folemnities of public worfhip, 
from which nothing but ficknefs, im- 

prifonment, banifhment,, or fome great 

meceffity could detain them.  Secondly, 

ivom their zeal in frequenting religious 

- affemblies on thiis day, even in times of 
the hottelt perfecution, when they were 

often befet and feized in their meetings 

and congregations. Thirdly, from their 

ftudious oblervations of their vigils or 

nofturnal alfemblies that preceded the 

lord's- day. Fourthly, from their eager 

attendance on fermons, in many places, 

twice upon this day, and their conftant 
relorting to evening prayers, where there 
was no fermon. Laltly, from the levere 

cenlures inflicted on thole who violated 

the laws concerning the religious obíer- 
wation of this day, fuch perfons being 

ufually punifhed with excommunication, 


as appears from the apoltolical coníti-» 


tutions, and the canons of feveral coun- 
cils, In the romiíh breviary, and other 
offices, we meet with a diftinétion of 
—Lfundays, into thofe of the firft and (e- 
cond clals; Sundays of the hr(t clafs 
are, Palm-funday, Ealter-flunday, Ajd- 
venr, Whitfunday, Ye. thole of the fe- 
 cond clals are the cominon fundays of 


[otod,,. SUB 


the year, See the articles PALM-SyN= 
DAY, EASTER-SUNDAY, Ut. 
By our laws, no perlon is to do any 
wordly labour on this day, which is [et 
apart for the fervice and woríhip of 
God, except works of neceffity and cha- 
rity, under the penalty of five hillings, 
And if any perlon cry, or expole to [ale 
any wares, or goods on 2 Sunday, the 
fame will be forfeited to the poor, Te, 
the offender being conviéted thereof be= 
fore a juítice of the peace, Ue. who is 
authoriled to caule the penalties and for- 
feitures to be levied by diltrels. Yet this 
extends not to dreffing of meat, nor to the 
crying or felling of milk in the morning or 
evening, or the felling of mackrel on that 
day. The funday is nota day in law, 
fo that no procels lies, or may be ferved 
thereon, except for treafon or felony, or 
onan efcape. A fale of goods, or con- 
— traét made on a funday, 1s deemed void. 
For the lunday-Tetter, or that letter of 
the alphabet which points out In the 
calendar the fundays throughout the 
year, fee DOMINICAL LETTER. 
SUNDERLAND, a port town of Dur- 
ham, fituated on the German Sea, at 
the mouth of the river Ware, ten miles 
north-ealt of Durham city. 
SUNDERLAND, or SUDERMANIA, a pro» 
vince of Sweden, bounded by the Meller 
Lake, which divides it from Uplandia, 
on the north; by the Baltic Sea on the 
. ealt; and by Gothland on the fouth and 
welt.. EE 
SUNNEBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quifate of Brandenburg, fituated ffty 
miles north-ealt of Berlin, al 
SUNTGOW, a territory in the circle of 
the upper Rbine in Germany, bounded 
by Alíace on the northz by the river 
—Rbine, which divides it from the Brif- 
gow, on the ealt; by Switzerland on the 
fouth, and by Franche-Compte on the 
welt. 


-— SUOVETAURILIA, an amtient roman 


Sacrifice, fo called becaufe it confifted of 
a pig (45), a Mieep, or rather ram (ovis) 
and a bull (taurus). They were all 
males, to denete the mafculine couragt 
of the roman people, It was: likewule 
called folitaurilia, becaufe the animals - 
offered up were always (Jolida) whole ot 
uncut. MEE 
SUPERBIPARTIENS. See RaTIo. 
SUPERCARGO, a perfon employed hy 
merohants to go A Voyage, O 
EÉncIir 7] 





SUP ES 


their carpo, or lading, and difpofe of 1£ 
to the belt advantage. See the articles 
CARGO, FACTOR, Vcc. 
SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye- 
brow, See the article EYE-BROW. 
SuPERCILIUM, in the antient architecture, 
the uppermo(t member of the corniche, 
called by the moderns corona, CLO WM, or 
—Jarmier. 

Ttis alío uled for a Íquare member, under 
the upper” tore in [ome pedeftals; fome 
authors confound it with the tore 1tfelf, 
See the article ToRE. 
SUPEREROGATION, intheology, what 
a man does beyond his duty, or more 
than he was commanded to do. The 
Romanilts and up frenuon (ly for works 
of fupererogation, and maintaio, that the 
oblervance of evangelical councils is fuch. 
- By means bereof, a ltock of merit is laid 
up, which the church has the difpolal of, 


and which fhe diltributes in indulgences. 


to fuch as need. The reformed church 
do not allow of any work of fuperero- 
ation.. 
SUPERFETATION, fuperfetatio, in me- 
dicine, a fecond, or after conception, 
happening, when the mother, already 
pregnant, conceives of a later coition; 
lo that The bears at once two fostufes of 
unequal age and bulk, and is delivered 
of them at different times. We meet 
with inftances of fuperfetations in Hlip- 
pocrates, Ariítotle, Du Laurens, Ye. But 
they are [aid to be much more frequent 
in hares and fows. Naturalifts hold, that 
female rats are frequently born with 
young rats in their wombs 3 and we are 
told «of extraordinary inltances of this 
kind in the female part of the human 
Ipecies, by Bartholine, Mentzelius, and 
-3n the hiftory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, 
SUPERFICIAL CONTENT. See SUPER- 
FICIES, ÁREA, and MEASURING. 


SUPERFICIAL fourneaw, in fortification, 


the fame with caiflon. See CAIS5SsSON. 


SUPERFICIES, or SurRFACE, in geo-. 


metry, a magnitude confidered as having . 


two dimenfions; or extended in lengih 
and breadth, but without thickneís or 
depth. In bodies, the fuperficies is all 
that prefents 1tíelf to tbe eye, A fuper- 
ficies is chiefly confidered as the external 
part of a lolid. When we [peak of a 
furface fimply, and without any regard 
to body, we ufually call it figure. “The 
feveral kinds of fuperficies are as follow. 


Rectilinear fuperficies, that comprehend- : 


o111 ] 


fineft that can be made. 


SUPERINSTITUTION, 


SUPERINTENDANT, in 


O 

ed between right lines; curvilinear fia 
perficies, that comprehended between 
curve lines; plane fuperficies, 18 that 
which has no inequality, but lies evenly 
between its boundary lines; convex fu- 
perficies, is the exterior part of a fpheri- 
cal, or fpheroidical body; and a con- 
cave fuperficies, is the internal cab of an 
orbicular or fpheroidical body. 


The meafure or quantity of a er | 
ficies, or furface, 1s called the area there- 


of. See AREA and MEASURE. 
The finding of this meafúre, or area, 13 
called: the quadrature theréof. See the 
article QUADRATURE. ] 
To mealure the furfaces of. the feveral 


kinds of bodies, as Spheres, cubes, pa= 


ralellepipeds, pyramids, prifms, cones, 
ES. See the article SPHERE, Ec, 


Line of SUPERFICIES, a line ulually found 


- on the leétor, and Gunter's Ícale, the 
defcription and ufe whereof, fee under 
SECTOR and GUNTER's SCALE. 


SUPERFINE, in the manufaétories, a term 
ufed to exprels the fuperlative finenefs of 
a ftuffz thus a cloth, a camblet, Sc. are 


faid to be fuperfine, when made of the 
finelt wool, Ec. or when they are the 
The term is 
particularly ufed among gold or flver 
wice-drawers, for the gold orfilver wire, 
which after being drawn through an. in- 
finite number of holes, each lels and leís, 
is at length brought to be no bigger than 
an hair. 

Ju erinfiitutio, 
denotes an inftitution upon another, as 


where AB is admitted and inftituted to. 


a benefice upon one title, and € D is ad- 
mitted and inttituted on that of another. 

the french 
cuftoms, an officer who has the prime 


management and direétion of the finances 


or revenues of the lin The term ls 
alío ufed for the firlt officer of the queen 5 
houfhold, who has the chief admini- 
ftration thereof, They have aijío a fu- 


—perintendant of the buildings, aníwering 


to the [urveyor of the works among Us. 
See the article SURVEYOR. 


fiaítical fuperior 'in (feveral reformed 
churches, where epilcopacy*1s not ad- 
mitted, particularly among the Luther- 
ans in Germany, and the Calvinifis in 
fome other places. The fuperintendant 
15 in effeét little other than a bihop, only 
his power 15 fomewhat- more reltrained 
than that of the diocelan RELE He 
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SUFERINTENDANT allo denotes an eccle- 


SiUisPa 


18 the chief paltor, and has the direétion 
of all the inferior paftors within: his 
diltriét or diocele. 

SUPERIOR, or SUPERIOUR, fomething 
raifed above another, or that:has a right 
to command another, 

SUPERJURARE, was antiently a term 

- uled in our law where a criminal en- 
deavoured to excuíe himífelf by his own 
oath, or by the oath of one or two wit- 
nelfles; and the crime charged againít 
him was fo notorious, that he was con- 
viéted upon the oaths of many more 
witneíles 5 thiswas termed fuperjurate, 


- SUPERLATIVE, ín grammar, one of 


the three degrees of comparifon, being 
that infleótion-of nouns-adjeótive that 
ferves to augment and heighten their fig- 


nification, and (hews the quality of the 


thing dencted to be in the highelt de- 
egree, See the articles COMPARATIVE, 
PosiTivE, and COMPARISON. 
In englifh, the fuperlative is ufually 
formed by the addition of ef to the 
poíttive, as vichef, greatefl, Sc. and 
Frequently by prefixing of moff, as Ue 
rich, moff great, De. 
SUPERNUMERARY, id oyer 
and above a fixed number, In feveral 
of the offices are fupernumerary clerks, 
to be ready on extraordinary occalions. 
There are allo fupernumerary furveyors 
of the excife, to be ready to fupply va- 
cancies when they fall; thele haye but 
half-pay. Io mubc, the fupernumerary, 
called by the Greeks proflambanomenos, 
3s the loweft of the chords of their 
Sy ltem, anfwering to e, me, la, of the 
lowelt oótave of the moderns, See the 
article DIAGRAM. 
SUPERONERATIONE PASTURL, in 
law, a judicial writ which lies againít a 
' perfon that 15. impleaded in the county- 
court. for furcharging of a common 
with his cattle, in a cafe where he was 
formerly impleaded for it in the fame 
court, and the caule ls removed into 
cone af the courts at Weltminíter. 
SUPERPARTICULAR, e e Plamo: 


SUPERPARTIENS, 
SUPER- PR/EROGATIVA REGIS, in 
law, a writ that formerly lay againít the 


king's widow, for marrying without a 
licence. 

SUPER: PURGATION, 
in medicine, 
purging, the ufual eféls of colliquat- 
ing, corrolive and ftimulating medi- 
cines. In the beginning of this diforder, 
a very thin matter is evacuated; but after- 


 bypercathrafis, 


sad 


wards, when the relaxation and aper- 
ture of the vefíels are increafed, the ne=. 


an .excellive over: violent 


SUP 


- celfary humours are difcharged;. there is 
firft an excretion of yellow bile, then of 
phlegm, then of black bile, and laft of 
all blood. See the article FLUX, 
Thofe who labour under a fuperpurga- 
tion, mult be treated with friétions of 
the kin, and a warm bath, drinking: 
before they bathe thin, red, or yellow 
wine, for fuch is eañeft of diftribution, 
with fops of bread, and pomegranates, 
If the evacuation continues, let the 
limbs be bound in fuch a manner, that 
the bandage may be'carried from the 
upper to the lower parts, Exhibit alío 
- 2 Imall quantity of theriaca, to be taken 
with the flefh of vipers, or for want of 
that, troches of theriaca, or troches of 
feeds, and of the antídote called phi- 
lonium. Cupping-glafles may alío be 
ga to the ftomach, and cataplalms 
polenta and mulíam ; after which, 
you may ule altringent epithems, but the 
ereateft relief is had from friétions of 
the whole body, and potable remedies, 
The patient fhould keep himfelf from 
cold air, or. what is very warm. If the 
evacuation (till continues, the aforefaid 
cataplalims fhould be applied, and ob- 
tundents injected in clylters, fuch as the 
fat of goole, fweet wine, oil of [pike, 
and the like. 
SUPERQUADRIPARTIENS. See the 
article RATIO. 
SUPBRSCAPULARIS INFERIOR, in ana» 


tomy, the fame with infrafpinatus. See 
the article INFRASPINATUS, 
SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR, 1s the 


fame with fuprafpinatus. 

SUPRASPINATUS, 
SUPERSEDEAS, in law, according ta 

Piizherbert, 1 sa writwhich lies in divers 


cafes, and in general fignifes a command 


to [tay fome of the ordinary proceedings 
law, which, on good caule Ihewn, ought 
not to proceed, It is likewile uled for 
ltaying of an execution after.a .writ of 
error is allowed, and bail put io, but 
not before bail is given, in cale there be 
a judgment upon verdiét, or by default 
in deb, Ec. A fuperfedeas' is alío granted 


by the court for Jetting afide an errone-- 


us Judicial procels, Ec. And a prifoner 
may be thereby difcharged upon entering 
his appearance, and on the plaintife's 
. not filing a declaration againít him. For 


this writ is as good a caule to difcharge 


- the perfon, as the firít procels 1 is to arrell 
him, 'Fhere is a further wojt of faper: 
fedeas, 


See the article 


rr 





sup 
fedeas, where an audita querela is fued, 
¿and in cafes of furety of the peace, when 
one is already bound to the peace in 
chancery, or ellewbere, 0 
SUPER-STATUTO DE. ARTICULIS 
CLERI, in law, a writ that lies againít 
the theriff, or other officer that diffrains 
in the king's highway, or in'the lands 
-antiently given to the church, | 
SUPER-STATUTO FACTO POUR SENE- 
SCHAL ET MARSHAL DE ROY, Uc. a 
writ which lies againft the lteward or 
maríhal, for holding plea of freehold in 
his court, or for trefpals, or contraéts not 
made witbin the king's houfhold, 
SUPER-STATUTO VERSUS SERVANTES 
ET LABORATORES, a writ lying againít 
a perfon who keeps another perlon's fer- 
vant departed from his fervice, contrary 
"to law. | | 
SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, 
or religion, wrong directed, or con- 
dufted. | : 
SUPERVISOR, a [urveyor, or overfeer. 
See the article SURVEYOR; Te, 
It was formerly, and (till remains a 
cuftom among fome perfons, to appoint 
2 fupervilor of a will, to fee that the 


executors thereof do punétually oblerve ' 


and perform the fame, | 
Supervifor formerly was ufed for fur- 
veyor of the highways. There are like- 
wile certain officers of the excile, who 
are called fupervifors, on account of 
their having the fuperviing and inípect- 
ing of the books, €e, of the inferior 
oficers belonging to that branch of the re- 
vepue, to prevent their negleét of duty. 

SUPINATION, in anatomy, the action 
of .a fupinator-mufcle, or the motion 
whereby ¡tturns the hand fo as that the 
palm is lifted up towards heaven. See 
the next article. 

SUPINATOR, in anatomy, a denomina- 
tion given to two mulcles of the arm, the 
one called the fupinator longus, the other 
the (upinator brevis, both ferving to turn 
the palm of the hand upwards, The 

—firlt has its.origin from the exterior Ípine 
of the humerus, and its termination at 
the lower end of theradius; the fecond 
rifles from the upper part of the ulna, and 


is inferted into the upper part of the 


radius, which ¡it totally furroynds. and 
incloles. This laft muícle may alío be 
- of ule in thebending of the cubit. 
SUPINE, in latin grammar, part of the 
- —conjugation of a verb, being a verbal 
inbltantive of the ingular number, and 
tic fourth declenfion, | 


L 
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Ss UB. 
There are two kinds of fupines3 one 
called the frft fupine, ending in 4%, o 
the accuíative cafe, isalways of an aétive 
fignification, and marks a motion, as 
abit deambulatium 5, the other, called the 
laft fupine, and ending in 4, of the ab. 
latiye cafe, is of a paffive fignification, 
and is governed by fubítantives or ad- 
jeétives, as, facile diélu, 8zc. ] 
SUPPLE,. to fupple a horfíe in the ma- 
- nege, is to make him bend his neck, 
fhoulders, and fides, and to render all 
- the parts of bis body more pliable, 
SUPPLEMENT of az arch, in geometry, 
or trigonometry, is the number of de- 
grees that it wants of being an entire le- 
micircle ; as a complement, iignifies what 
an arch wants of being a quadrant. See 
. the article COMPLEMENT. e 
SUPPLEMENT, In matters of literature, 
an appendage to a book, to fupply what 
Is wanting therein. a ca 
SUPPLICAVIT, in law, a writ that 
iffues out of the court of chancery for 
taking flurety of the peace, where a per- 
» fonisin danger of receiving fome bodily .. 
hurt from another. Itis direéted to the 
juítices of the peace and heriff of the 
county, and is grounded on the ftatute 
1. of Edward III. which appolnts, that - 
certain perlons fhall be appointed by the 
lord-chancellor to take care of the peace. 
In order to fue out this writ, the party 
requiring it firlt goes before one of the 
malters in chancery and makes oath, 
that he does not defive the fame out of 
any malice, but purely for his own fafety, 
and the fecurity of bis perfon; upon 
which the malter will make outa war- 
rant, ordering the vwrit to be made out 
by one of the clerks of the fix clerks 
office, after which the writ mult be de- 
livered to the fherifF to have his warrant . 
thereon for arreltine the party, Ec. 
SUPPORTED, in bheraldry, a term ap» 
plied to the uppermolt quarters of az 
Shield when divided into feyergl quarters, 
thele feeming as. it were fupported op * 
fultained by thoíe below. The chiefis: 
faid to be fupported when it is of two 
colours, and the upper colour takes up 
two thirds of it In this cafe it is fup- 
ported by the colour underneath.. | 
SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an 
atchievement placed, by the fide of the 
fhield, and feeming to fupport or hold 
up the fame. Supporters are chiefly 
figures of bealts : figures of human crea» 
tures, for the like purpole, are properlw 
called tenants. Some make another dif. 
ference 
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ference elacen tenant and fupporter: SUPPOSITORY, Juppofitoriuir, 10 _ phar. 


when the field is borne by a fingle 
animal, 1t is called tenant; when by 
two, they are called fupporters. The 
figures of things inanimate fometimes 
- placed alide of efcutcheons, but not 
touching or feeming to bear them, though 
- Sometimes called. fupporters, are more 
properly cotifes. See the articles “TE- 
NANT and COTICE, 
The fupporters of the britidh arms are a 
lion and an unicorn ; thole of the french 
arms areangels, (70. See Árms. 
In England, none under the degree of a 
banneret are allowed (upporters, which 
arereltramed to thofe called the high no- 
bility. The Germans permit none but 
princes and noblemen of rank to bear 
sn but among the French the ufe 
them 15 more promifcuous, | 
sUbrO Union, in mulic, the abng. two 
Sucrellive notes of equal value as to time, 
one of which, being a difcord, fuppoles 
the other a concord. See HARMONY. 
The harmony, "Wer. Malcolm obferves, 
15 to be always full on the accented part 
of the:meafure or bar, and void of dif- 
cords; yet bere dilcords, by proper refo- 
lution and preparation, are even neceflary 
on the unaccented part of the mealure, 
Difcords, by conjoint degrees, may país 
wilhout múch offence, and 1t 1s not there 


: required thatthe harmony be lo complete - 
; This tranfent 


“as on the accented part, 
ufe of diícords, followed by concords, 


makes what'the French call fuppofition. 


There “are leveral kinds of fuppobtion. 


The brit is when the principal parts pro= . 


ceed gradually from concord to difcord, 
and from difcerd to concord ; the inter- 
vening diftord (erving only as a tranfition 
to the following concord. Another kind 
is. when thé pasts do not proceed gradu- 
ally from the difcord to the concord, but 
defcend to it by the interval of a third. 
A third kind, like the fecond, ¡ is when 
the rifing to ¿he dilcord 15 gradual, but 
the delcending from. it to the following 
concord, is by the diltance of a fourth. 
A fourth kind, very different from all 
the relt, is ES the difcords fall on the 


accented part of the meafure, and the. 


Yifing to it is by the interval of a fourth: 


 m which cafe 1t is ablolutely necellary to 


Follow ¡t immediately by a gradual de- 
fcent into a concord that has juít been 


heard before the barmony to make the - 


«preceding difcord palfs without offence, 


and only feem a traníition to the concord. + 


Joofens the belly. 


macy, a kind of medicated cone, or ball, 
which is introduced to the anus for open- 
ing the belly., Suppolitories are ufually 
made of foap, fugar, alum, or a piece ' 
of tallow-candle, about the length ofa 
man's thumb and the breadth ofa finger, 


- though they may be made fmaller for 
children, and [ometimes a little thicker 


for adults. . Suppofitories are fometimes 
compounded of ingredients adapted to 


the difeale and circumitances. of the pa- 


tient, as of honey, falt, powder of 
aloes, colocynthia, and the like. If one 
fuppolitory does not 'occalion a ftool, it 
muít be followed by another. ftronger 
one; and if that does not fucceed, the | 
repetition mult be continued till the effeSt 
required is produced, They are fome- 
times lubricated with oil or butter, that 
they may be introduced with “greater 
cafe. Some ule a lozenge of fugar, ora 
piece of thin linen cloth rolled: up with 
a lite lard or falt-butter, which greatly 
For, ulcers of. the 
reétum, the belt fuppofitories are made 
of honey of rofes, powder of maltich and 
myrrh, or of colophony. The (tronger 
fuppofitories, which are compoled of 
acrid and ftimulating ingredients, are 
advantageoufly uled in promoting a difh- 
cult birth, 1£-tlhie infant be in a natural 
pofition; and alío for expelling the (e- 
cundines when they are tenacionily res 
taintd in the uterus. In exhibiting them 


“the patient fhould be put in the fame 


polture as in puna a clylter, and the 
fuppolitory muít be gently taruít up the 
anos with the finger. | 


SUPPRESSION, in law, the extinétion 


or annibilating of an office, right, rent, 
or the like, 


SUPPRESSION, 1n grammar and rhetoric, 


denotes an omiflion of certain words ina 
fentence, which yet are neceflary to full 
and perfeft conftruétion ; as, ** I come 
from my fathers;” that is, “* from my 
fatber's houfe.” 
Suppreffion ¡ is a figure of [peech very fre- 
quent in our language, chiefly uled for 
brevity and elegance. Some rules tt- 
lating thereto are as follow; y. When: 
ever a word comes to be repeated in 4 
fentence oftener than once, it is to be [up- 
prelfed. Thus we fay, ** This is my y 
malter's horfe,” not ** This horle 15 my 
malter"s horle,”” 2. Words that are ne- 
cellarily fupplied may be fupprefled ; and 
3. All words that ple and cultom ela 
sd pre | 





sy .P 


prels in other languages, are alío to be . 


fupprefled “in Englifh, unleís there be 
particular realons for the contrary, 

Supprelflion is alío a figure in fpeech 
whereby a pls: in rage, or other di- 
fturbance of mind, fpeaks not out all he 
means, but fuddenly breaks off ¡his dif- 
courle. Thusthe gentleman in Terence, 


extremely incenled againít his adverfary, > 


accolts him with this abrupt. faying, 
- *£ Thou ofaH.” The exceís of his in- 
—dignation and rage choaked the palfage 
of his yoice, and would not fuffer him 
to utter the ret, But in thele cafes, 
though the difcouríe 1s not complete, the 
meaning is readily underltood, and the 
evidence of the thought eafily fupplies the 
defeét of words, Suppreflion lfometimes 
proceeds from modelty and fear of uiter- 
ing any word of ill and offenfive found. 
SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is generally 
—uled for a retention ot urine or the men- 
les. See the article DYsur Y, IschurY, 
'"MENSES, Uc. 
SUPPRESSIONIS IGNIS, a fire of fup- 
—preflion, a term ufed in chymiltry to ex- 
rels fuch an application of fire to any 
Jubjeél that it Shall at once aét upon it, 
both above and below, in the fame man- 
ner. Theulual way of giving this heat 
is by covering the veffel in which the in- 
gredients are put with fand, and then 
laying hot coals upon that, fo that they 
may heat through the fand downwards, 
SUPPURATION, in medicine and fur- 
cery, the lecond way wherein an inflam- 
mation terminates, being a conyerfon of 
"the infpiflated blood and the foft adjacent 
parts, as the vellels and fat into pus, or 
matter ; wbich diforder, when 1t has not 
yetfound an opening, 15 generally called 
an abícels. See INFLAMMATION, ÁB- 
SCESS, PHLEGMON, TUMOUR, Ue, 
The beft cure of an inflammation 1s by 
relolution or difperfion: but when this 
is out of the power of the furgeon: of 
phylician to effeér, and when tumeurs and 
-— phlegmons (hew a tendency to fuppura- 
tion, all the refolving and difpering 
nedicines mult be laid afide, and great 
care muít be taken to forward the matu- 
rity of the inflammation¿ that is, to 
convert the ftagnated blood into laudable 
matter; then to give a dilcharge or vent 
to this fuppurated matter; afrerwards to 
cleanfe the part; and finally to incarn and 
heal it.  S:e the articles DisPERSION, 
—ÚLCER, WOUND, Te. 

lo general, luppuration is to be pro- 
.Ioted by fuch af the emollient medicines 
5 1 


[gus 1 


Uk 

as obftruét the pores of the (kin, as faro, 
oils, and glutinous medicines 3 as alío 
the fhaip, pungent, and in fome degree 
cauftic medicines, which may be ufed in 
form of cataplafims or plafters. But to be 


more particular, fuppurating medicines, 


befides thofe already enumerated under 
abícels, fc, are the fats of a goofe, of a 
dog, of a man, of a viper, and of a 
bear 3 pigeon and cow-dung; bran, 
yealt, herrings, leeches, mefilot, to- 
bacco, 0il, burgundy pitch, common=- 
pitch, rofin, deer-fuet, ox-fuet, fheep- 


—fuet, and frankincenfe. Thele medi- 


cines, either alone or compounded, are 
to be applied hot to the part, and the ap- 
plication frequently repeated, till the 
matter within is found to be fufficiently 
ripened by the loftneís and whitenels of 
the tumour: but when the abícels 18 
fmall, it 1s fuficient and more convenient 
to apply fome of the ripening plalters, as 
diachylon, with the gums, or the like, 
till the fuppuration is perfeéted.. 
A ripening cataplalm from the London 
difpenfatory, 1s as follows ; “Take of figs, 
four ounces ; yellow bafilicum ointment, 
one ouncez galbanum ftrained, half an. 
ounce: beatthe figs thoroughly in a mor-" 
tar, occafionally dropping 1n fome fpirit 
of wine, or ftrong ale; then carefully 
mix them-.with the ointment firít liquifñied 
along with the galbanum. .And a ripen- 
ing plalter from the Edinburgh difpenfa- 
tory 1s this, Take of gum-plalter, an 
ounce anda half; burgundy-pitch, half 
an ounce : boil them together, . 
In general, itis to be oblerved, that fup- 
purative medicines are fuch as by the aéti- 
vity and warmith oftheir parts are able to 
penetrate the pores, and mix witliand rari- 
fy any obítruéted matter, fo that itmay be 
rendered fit to dilcharge, upon laying open 
the part by a caultic or incifion. Now, 
in many inftances, as the matter by this 
means rarifies and grows more fluid, the 
refluent blood 15 apt to waíh it back into 
the common maís, which lometimes is of 
that nature as to do a great deal of mil- 
chief; or by making it take up more 
room upon 1ts rarefaétion, occalions it 
more to diftend. the parts in which it is 
contained, whereon a lfeníe of pain is 
excited, and thereby a greater concourle 
of fluid, and confequently a needlefs in- 
creale of the tumour; fo that medicines 
under this denomination require to be ja 
the hand of luch asare lo well acquainted 
with the mechaniím of the animal cecono- 
my asto be able to apply thém to the belt 
advantage, 


SUP 


JaRE and know how to avoid the 
hazards which may ariíe from their abufe. 
Nor are internal remedies to be ne- 
glegted in order to further a fuppura- 
tion, efpecially when thé tumours are 
Jargeand of confequence. Tn thefe cales; 
when the blood moves too lowly, which 
may be known by the pulfe, the patient 
muít be allowed to eát meat, and muíft 


- take fuch medicines.as are warm and (ti- 


- mulating, by means of which, and by 
the increaled motion of the blood, the 
infpiflated particles contained in the 
ímaller veffels will be the more eafly 
converted into matter. Strong broths 
are very proper for this purpofe, as alfo 


the ule of wine, or ale, 1n moderation ;. 


and  venice-treacle, dialcordium, And 
the confeétion of alkermes, are: to be 
the medicines taken three or four times a 


day, and medicated teas made of faun-* 


ders-wood, laflafraís, or cinnamon. But 
- on the contrary, when the motion of the 


blood is too violent, and the heat too 


great, cooling medicines are to be given, 
fuch as the thin and watéry drinks, the 
fub-acid medicines, and nitre; 
in a fmall quantity 1s alo often neceflary 
in this cafe. But when the conffitution 
is found, and the blood's motion regular, 
the uíe of internal medicines to promote 
fuppuration is trifling, and may be alto- 
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SUPRASPINATUS, 


bleeding , 


S UK. 
fave fome and darn others. Thele aré 
alío called antelapíaries, and are opa 
poled to fisblapfaries and AS 
in anatomy, 
mulcle thus called fioim ¡ts flehy Dei 
nation at the upper end: of the bas of 
the [capula above the fpine, to the upper 
part whiereof it is conneéted, as alío to 
the fuperior edge of the [ca bula, whence 
marching along the upper interfcapulum, 
or thin part of the fcapula, which it fills, 
1t palles under the acromium and articu- 
Jation of the humerus. Íi helps to lift 
the arm upwards. 


SUPREMACY, in out polity, the fúpe- 


riority or fovereienty of the King over 
the church as well'as ftate, whereof he ig 
eftablifhed head, See the article Kina, 
The king's fupremacy was at firlt eltab.. 
lihed, or, as others lay, recovered, by 
king Henty VIIL ip 1534, after break. 
ing with the pope. — It is fince confirmed 
by feveral canons, as well as by the arti-. 
cles of the church, and is _palled into an 
oath which is required as a necelfary qua- 
lification for all offices and employments 
both in church and ftate, from perfons to 
be ordained, from the members of both 
Hhoufes of parliament, Te, 


SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or flelhy 


part of the leg. The word is alío ufed 
by fome for the fibula/ See FIBULA. 


SURAT, a city and port-town of hither 


sether rejected. 
India, in the province of Guzurat, or 


'SUPPURATIVES, or SUPPURATING 
MEDICINES, ib as promote [uppura- Cambaya, fituated on the river Tapte, 
tion, See the preceding article, ten miles, ealt of the Indian- (ca: mn ealt 

SUPPURATION. SeeComrpurarion.  lomg.72* 20”, north lat. 219 30”, 

SUPRACOSTALES, or Levarores SURBATING, among farriers, is when 


COSTARUM, ' Jn anatomy, mulcles fery- 
mg to relpiration; being among thole 
that dilate the thorax for that end, and 
therefore reckoned among the dilatatores. 
See the article DILATATORES. 
Thefe muícles are of two: kinds, being 
diftinguifhed from their figures into fhort 
and long. . The fhort ones are twelve 
on each ide; they have their origin from 
the tr anfverle procelles of eleven verte» 
bree of the back, and of one that is in 
the lower one: of the neck, and they are 
inferted into the hinder' part of the ribe, 
The long fupracoltales are three or four: 
their origin isthe fame from the feventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebre, and 
Aheir end in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
“and twelfth ribs. 


—SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a per- 


fon who holds that God, without any 


regard to the good or evil works of men, 


has relolved, by an eternal deceo, to 


: the like, 
-OVer- tiding a horfe while young, before 
his feetare hardened; and fometimes by 


the fole of a horle's footis worn, bruiled, 
or fpoiled by beating the hoof againft he. 
ground in travelling without fhoes, or 
gomg in hot fandy lands, or with a fhoe 
that hurts te fole, lies too flat to it, or 
sometimes alfo 1t happens by 


the hardneís of the ground and bigh 
lifting his feet. The fiens hereof are his. 
halting on both fore-legs, and going 
ftify, and creeping as if half foundered. 
In the general, there is nothing better for 
furbated feet than tar melted into the 
foot, or vinegar boiled with foot to the 
nOs of a broth, and put into the . 
foot boiling hot, with hprds over it, and 
Splints to keepit in.» 


SURCHARGE, the famewiih overchiargt, 


and whatever is above that which is jult 
and right. Surcharge of the forelt ora 


—CoOmnion, E when ; z commoner puts more 
bealls 








SUR 

beáfts in the foreft or common than he 

has a right to do. prod | 
SURCINGLE, a girdle wherewitli the 
clergy of the church of England ufually 
tie their calfock. See GIRDLE. 

SURCOAT, a coat of arms to be worn 

over the body armour, See the article 
COAT of arms. 


The furcoat is properly a loofe thin taffa- 


ty-coat, with arms embroidered or paint- 
ed on it, fuch as is worn by heralds: 
antiently “alfo ufed by military men over 
their armour, to diltinguih themfelves 


by. 
SURCULUS, in the anatomy of plants, 
a word ufed to exprefs that part of the 
branchine of the ribs of a leaf, which 15 
of a middle kind betwixt the great middle 
riband the fmalle(t reticular ramifications. 


The middle rib is by the writers on thele 


fubjeéts called petiolum. The firlt divi- 
fion that go off laterally from thele are 
called rami, or branches; the next divi- 
fon of theíe into more minute ones, [ur- 
culi; and the final divarications of thele 
into the reticular work that Ípreads itfelf 
over the whole leaf, capillamenta. See 
the article PErI0Lum, Ue. 

SURD, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes 
any number or quantity that 1s incom- 
menfurable to unity ; otherwile called an 
¡rational number or quantity. ' 

The [quare roots of all numbers, except 
l, 4: 9, 16, 25, 36, 49 64, 81, 100, 
121, 144, Ue. (which are the fquares of 


the integer numbers, E, 2, 3, 4, 5, 63 75 - 


8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Uc,) are incommenfur- 
ables: and after the fame manner the 
cube roots of all numbers but of the 
cubes Of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, Se. are incom- 
menfurables: and quantities that are to 
one another in the proportion of fich 
numbers, muft alío have their fquare- 
roots, or cube roots, incommenfurable. 
“The roots, therefore, of fuch numbers, 
being incommenfurable, are exprelled by 
placing the proper radical fign over 
E 


33 Y/ 5 6, Ec, 
axpreís numbers incommenfurable with 
tnity. However, though thefe numbers 
are incommenfurable, themíelves with 
unily, yet they are commenfurable in 
power with it; becauíe their powers are 
imtegers, that is, multiples of unity. 
They may alío be commenfurable fome- 


= A a 2 
flimes with one another, as the y? and 


3 


E 
them: thus, /z, 


2 5 becaufe they are to one another as 


2 to 3: and when they have a common 
YoL, Y, 


[31199 
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2 yd z - 
vaxyaza?xa?za 
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E ¿33 
mealure, as Az is the common meafure 


of both ; then their ratio is reduced to 
an exprellion in the leaft terms, as that 


of commenfurable quantities, by divid- 


ing them by their greatelt common mea- 
fure, This common meafure is found 
as in commenfurable quantities, only 
the root of the common meafure is to 
be made their common divifor: thus 
y 18a 
a 2 








7 == and =3 4 4» 
A rational quantity may be reduced to 
the form of any given furd, by raifing 
the quantity to the power that is deno- 
minated by the name of the furd, and 
then fetting the radical fign overit: thus 
= 3 de AeES Mb 
a= ya =vai=yat=ya=JY ato 


: 3 + 
and 42 16—=464y256= y 1024. 
A | 


= v4”- 

As furds may be confidered as powers 
with fractional exponents, they are re- 
duced to. others of the fame value that 
ihall have the fame radical fign, by re- 
ducing thele fradtional exponents to fraca 


tions having the fame value and a com. 


mon denominator. Thus y a—=4%, 
mI E T 1] I EE H 
and,ya=4”, and -=—,— ==, 
A Am 1 rbd 


and therefore 7 a and ds a, reduced to 


21m 
the fame radical fign, become Y 2% and 
am 5 
Wan. If you are to reduce W/ 3 and 
Y 2 to the fame denominator, confider 
a/ 3 as equal to 3?, and y 2.35 equal to 
E whofe indices reduced to a common 
denominator, you have q? = 33, and 2 z 


a fequently, 43 =Y 33 
=2 , and cequen y, 13 3 


== 27, and y 2= Y27=4 45 fo that z , 


2 3 ES 
the propoled furds Y 3 and. y 2, Are 1e- as 
duced to other equal furde y 27 and y 4) 
having a common radical gn. 

Surds of the fame rational quantity are 

multiplied by adding their exponents, 

and divided by fubtraéting them; thus, 
1412 
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as =4 =yatiyexy ame 
a 38 
mn ya mm? Ha 
== A EA e Ya 2 = 
147 e ER 
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If the furds are of different rational 
72 
quantities,. As Ea and JE, and da 
the fame higo, multiply thele rationa 
quantities into one another, or divide 
them by one another, and fet the com- 
mon radical £ £gn over their produét or 
1 7% 
quotient. bue zz x Y pa o b3; 
Cn 
1 Ena z EE ar 
ax y A 
Es 4 d3a 
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a eE 
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If lurds have not the fame radical gn, 
reduce them to fuch as fhall have the 
fame- radical fign, and proceed as before ; 
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., 3 z = E pe 
YAA 4=27X47=28x4= 
6: Ae 0 16 6 
423x411 =v8x16=4128;5 
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az, 


soefficients, their prodyál or quovent muít 


be prefized; thus, ASA 
18; The powers of furds are found as the 
powers of their quantjties, by multi- 
plying their exponents by the index of 
Ms; power pea ños the Iquare of 


pa == the cube of 


5% == 185. Or you 
; cea only, in involving furds, raife the 
quantity 'under ¿he radical Ñgn to the 


"> pavise Es :quircd, ConHAniDEl the la ye Pd 
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- like MAnnet, ¡fa power of any Pc 


if e ferde haye any rational * 
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dical fign 3 unlefs the index of that: :power 


is equal to the namé of the ford, or a 


multiple of it, and in that cafe the power 
of the furd Dcomes rational. Evolu.. 
tion is performed by dividing the frac. 
tion, which Is the exponent of the furd, 
by the name of the root pqurEa: TY hos 


the £quare roof Ni Is. ve as 


E aa | , 


mn j mu? 
The furd Y aUx=av y; and,: 








of the fame name with the furd divides 
the quantury under the radical figo with. 
out a remainder, as here a%? divides ax, 
and 25 the Íquare of 5, divides 75 the 


quantity. under the fign in WE 75 With- 
out a remainder;z then place the root of 
that power ratronally before the fign, 
and the quotient under the figo, and thus 
the furd will be EcoNccÓ to a more Host 


Thor 75=54/ 334/48 
== 3x gX6=ay 3 lO 


Y E farda are reduced to their Jeall ex- 
preffions, 1£ they have the fame Irrati- 
onal part, they are added or fubtracted, 
by adding or fubtraéline their rational 
coefficients, and prefixing the fum or 
aiberenes, to the como irrational part, 


Thus;' A 154 48=5 Y sha) 3= 91 
Y 35 Y ts +y/ 24 =3 VW 3 +2 335 


Y 3 3 3 soy sa=54/ 6—34/ 6=2 
y 65 y arx al DIEZ 04 ARO a 
=4->+ EX o 
Compound furds are fuch as Pi of 
two or more joined together; the fimple 
furds are commenfurable in power, and 
by beins multipliedinto themfelves, give | 
at length rational quantities3 yet com: 
pound. lurds multiplicd into ihemf/elves, 
commonly give (till irrational produéls, 
But, when any compound furd is pro- 
'pofed, there is another compound lurd 
which, multiplied into it, gives a rational 
produft.  Thusif M aea/ b were pro: 
poled; multiplying 1t Py / a—=vwYV l, 
the produét will be q=6, 
The inveltigation of lar furd, which 
multiplied Into the propoled fd: gives 
a rational product, is made ealy by tbreo 
E delivered by Vir. Naclaurin, 
in 


exprelil lon. 
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«refer the curious. 


“This operation is of ufe in reducing ford 


exprelfions to more fimple forins. Thus 
fuppole a binominal lurd diyided by 3 ano- 


ther, as Maa Laja by 4/ y a/ 34 


the quotient might be" expreffed by 


; 4/20 4/ 1% 12. 


aa 3 
va al more fimp!e form, by multi- 
plying both numerator and denominator, 
hy that fur d, which multiplicd into the de. 
nominator, gives a rational produét: thus, 


20/12 12 A ARES 12 EOS 


But this: might be ex- 
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hr! = 
2 cds To do this generally, lee Mac- 
laurin, lib. Cl. P. 113. 
When the fquare root of a furd is re» 
quired, itimay be found, nearly, by ex- 
traóting the rootof a rational quantity 
that approximates to ts value, 


calculate 4 2 1,41421. Hence 3- -E2 
a 2=5,82842, the root of which is 
found to be nearly 2,41421. 


In like manner we may proceed with. 


any other propofed root. And if the 
index of the root, propoled to be ex- 
tracted, be great, a table of logartbms 


may be ufed. . Thus Y SL 17 may 
be moft conveniently found by loga- 
rithms.. | $ 
Take the logarithms of 17, divide 1t by 
133 find the number correfponding to 
he quotient; add this number to 53 find 
the logarithm of the fum, and divide it 
by 7, and the number correfponding to 
this quotient will be nearly equal to 
47 1 l 
| Ñ/ de e | 
Buti Ñ 15 ass requifite to exprels 
the roots of furds exaétly by other lurds. 
Thus, in the firlt example, the fquare 


root of 3 of 3+ 24/2158 14,423 f0r1+442X 
1/2 m= 142 / 2+2= 3424 20 
For the method of. performing this, the 
curious may. confult Mr, Maclaurin's 


Algebra, p. 115, leq. where alío rules 


for trinomials, Ec. may be found. 

'SURDESOLID, or SURSOLID. See the 

article SURSOLID. 

—SURETY, in law, generally Not the 
fame with bail. See the article Barr. 
There is alfo a furety of the peace, 
Whereby a perlon, in danger of hurt from 


Tarro E 
in his Algebra, p. 109, feq. to which we 


SURFACE, or SUPERFICIES. 


T'hus to . 
find the fquare root of 3-+24/ 2, firlt 


SUR 

another, 1s (eyed by a bond or recog” 
—nizance of the offending party, and his. 
fureties entered into to the king, and taken 
bva competent judge: of record, De 


See tie 
'article SUPERFICIES. 


SURFEIT, in OE Geknel pro- 


ceeding from the fenfanon of a load at 

the (tomach, ufually attended with erup- 

trons, and lometimes wilh'a F-ver. 

Edo ts may be cabled, fays Dr, Shaw, 
- By yoracity ; from whente the fto- 

atb and inteltines are overcharged, di- 

gellion weakened, and the chyle render- 


ed crude or ral and the blood: cor" 


rúpted. —1£ yhbat was thus* devoured 


awere high feafoned or inflammatory, or 


happened to lie long in the body, it is fup- 
poled to caule a fever allo. 2. By diink- 


ing of fmall liquors in hot weather, or 


when the body' is heated by exercile 
which, perhaps, 'chills the Auids, and 
ges “a check to perfpiration 5 from 
whence alío may arile a fever and erup- 
tions. "Summer fruits likewife, as cu-- 
cumbers, apples, cherries, e, may have 
the lame effect, 3. By 100 great exer- ' 
cife or heat, whence the fiuids are rari- 


fed and A into too rapid a circúla- 


tion, which being fuddenly fopped, as 
may happen by cooling too fat, there 
enfues alfo a Roppage of perfpiration, 
4. By the flate or fome change of the 
air; as by blafts, or vehemently hotand 
lultry weather, or cold winds giving a 
fudden check to, and preventings, peripi= 
ration. See PERSPIRATION. ' 


Eruptions may notappear in furfejts, el- 


ther by realon of the ilightneís of the 
caufe, or fome wrons management at the 
firit. Naufea"s; oppreffion, fickneís, and 
fometimes a vomiting and afever, but fel- 


dom eruptions, attend on an overloaded 


ftomach. This [pecies of a furfeitis calle 
ed crapulaz ficknefs, glawing at the 
ftomach, fometimes ertiptions and a fever 
attend lurfeits, from the bad quality of 
any thing uled as food. The fever al- 
ways decreafes as the irruptions increafe; 
andif thefe fúddenly difappear, the fever 
increales. Thofe furfeits, which proreed 


From too great exercife, or. too ludden 


cooling after it, appear with ficknefs, a 
fever and eruptions, thoogh the two laft 
fymptoms may be wanting. Thofe cauf- 


ed from fome alteration in the air, and 


vulgarly called blafts, appear with red-- 
nels of the face, Ípots, and a fever, often 
with blifters on the fkin. See FEVER. - 


SURGE, in the fea-language, the fame 


See the article WAVE. 
Alía: 


with a wave, 
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Alío when heaving at the capítan, if the 
cable royal, or meflenger flipa liule, 
they call it furging. : 


SURGERY, or CHIRURGERY, XEpUpyinu, 


the artof curing all manner of wounds, 
and other diforders, where the applica- 
tion of the hand, affilted by proper in- 
ftruments, Is neceffary. 

Surgery, or manual operation, is highly 
beneficial to mankind, fince by means 
hereof many grievous diflorders are re- 
Jieved, as wounds, fraétures, luxations, 
ulcers, Efe. where diet and medicine 
would aftord very little, and fometimes 
no help at all. See the articles WYOUND, 
FRACTURE, Uc. 

Surgery, fays Celfus, 15 that branch of 
phyfic which informs us how to cu:e or 


prevent diforders, by the affiítance of - 


our hands or inftruments, or by the ap- 
plication of external remedies: thus dif- 
orders are often prevented by bleeding, 
fcarifying, iffues, fetons, Sc. See PHLE- 
BOTOMY, SCARIFICATION, Uc. 
A thorough: knowledge in anatomy is 
abfolutely neceffary for a furgeon, other- 
wile his aétions are always uncertain, 
and ever obnoxious to a multiplicity of 
dangers. Heought alío to be expert in 
the art of managing his hands and in- 
ftruments dexteroufly in the performance 
- of fuch operations as any cale may re- 
quire; as amputation, lithotomy, extir- 
pation, cauterizing, Ge. See the articles 
AMPUTATION, LITHOTOMY, Ue, 
In the days of Hippocrates, furgery was 
fo connected. with medicine, that the for- 
mer was Ícarce diftinguifhed from the 
Jdatter by any peculiar and difcriminating 
name; and that Hippocrates himfelf 
alifted the fick, by manual operation, 
is a faft which «cannot be called in 
queftion. During thele lat fifty years, 
—Jurgery has been cultivated with very 
great fuccels. M. le Dran has furnifh- 
ed-us with inftruétions which will in- 
form the molt fkilful proficients. M, 
de la Faye, the ingenious commentator 
on Dionis, has likewile given us, 1n bis 
notes, not only what his own experi- 
ence and refleétions have .fuggelled, but 
alío, as he fays, the opinions and obler- 
'vations of the greatelt lurgeons at Paris; 
and indeed the frequent: mention he 
makes of Mell, Morand, Petit, de la 
Pevronie, and others, are luficient proofs 
that his comments are an exaét repre- 
fentation of the prefent ftate of furge- 
ry in France. M. Garengeot's treatile 
on the operations of [urgery, lies uns 
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der the difadvantage of having been 


publifhed fome years fince, and before 
many of thole improvements were made, 
which aré now univerfally known: it, 
however, contains leveral cales and re- 
marks well worth the attention of a (ftu- 
dious reader, Heilter”s furgery 1s In every 
body"s hands, and the character of Heif. 
ter is lo well eftablifhed, that any account 
of that work is needleís. Nor need we 
mention the treatile of furgery, and cri- 
tical cnquityo of the ingenious Mr. 
Sharp, fnce the name of the author is 
abundantly fufficient, If the reader de. 
fires a more particular account of chirur- 


gical authors, we refer him to the article 
OPERATION, to Heiller's Surgery, and | 


to Dr, James's Medical Diét, under the 
article CHIRURGIA, Where he will find 
a very large catalogue of them. 
SURIANA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia claís of plants, the 
corolla of which confilts of five petals, 
obverfely ovated, patent, and of the length 


of the cup: there 1s no pericarpium ex- | 


cept the cruíts of the feeds, which are five 
in number, and roundifh, —Itisa native 
of South America. 

SURINAM, the capital of the dutch fet. 
tlements in Guiana, in South Americas 
welt long. 56%, and north lat. 6% 30”, 


SUEMOUNTED, in heraldry, 18 when 


one figure is laid over another. As the 


-pile furmounted of a chevron in plate 


CCLX. fig. 2. 

SURNAME, or SIRNAME, a name added 
to the proper or baptifmal name, to de- 
note the pefíon of fuch a family, 

SURREBUTTER, in law, a fecond re- 
butter, or the replication of the plaintif 
to the defendant's rebutter, 

SURREJOINDER, isa fecond defence of 
the plaintiff's declaration by way of an- 
fwer to the defendant's rejoinder. 

SURRENDER, in common law, an inftru- 


mentin writing, teftifying that the par= 
ticular tenant of lands and tfiements for - 
life or years, doth fuficiently confentand - 
agree, that he who has the next or ¡ms 


mediate remainder or reverfion therevf, 
fhall have the prefent eltate of the fame 
in pofleflion, and that he thereby yields 
and giyes up the fame to him. 


A furrender may not be made of eltates 
in fee, nor cf rights and titles only; nei- 


ther can one termor regularly Jurrender 
to another, For it is ordained by la- 
tute, that no ellate of freehold, or term 
for years, fhall be granted or furrender- 


ed but by deed in writing, figned by the 
| E partici 
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parties, or by operation at law, Ec, See 
the article DEED, 

Befides the ufual furrender at common 
law, there is a cuftomary furrender of 
copyhold lands,. and likewife a furrender 


Of letters-patent to the king, in order 


that he may grant the eftate to whom he 
thinks meet. 
SURREPTITIOUS, or SUBREPTITI- 
OUS. See SUBREPTITIOUS, 
SURRY, a county of England, bounded 
by the river Thames, which feparates it 
from Middlefex, on the north; by Kent, 
on the ealt; by Suffex, on the fouth ; and 
by Berkíhire, on the welt; being thirty- 
four miles long, and twenty-one broad. 
SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perfon 
that is fubltituted, or appointed, in the 
room of another ; and molt commonly of 
a bifhop, or of his chancellor. 
-—SURSISE, in law, a name efpecially ufed 
for fuch penalties and forfeitures, as are 
impoled upon thole perfons that do not 
duly pay their duties or. rent for caftle- 
ward, 1n the caítle of Doyer. 
SURSOLID, or SURDESOLID, in arih- 
metic and algebra, the fifth power, or 
fourth multiplication of any number or 
quantity confidered as a root, See Roor, 
SURSOLID PROBLEM, in mathematics, is 
that which cannot be refolved but by 
curves of a higher nature than a conic 
feótion, v.gr. in order to defcribe a re- 
gularendecagon, or figure of eleven fides 
in a circle, itis required to defcribe. an 
¡loíceles triangle on a right line given, 
whofe angles at the bafe Shall be quin- 
tuple to that at the vertex; which ny 
eally be done by the interícction of a 
quadratrix, or any otler curve of the 
lecond gender. See the articles CURVE 
and QUADRATRIX. 
SURVEY, in law, is the alcertaining not 
only the boundaries and royalties of a 


manor, or eftate in lands; but alío the. 


tenure of the refpeétive tenants, and the 
rent and value of the fame. In this lalt 
fenfe, it 1s taken fora court; becaufe on 

- the failing of an eltate, confifting of ma- 

—Nors, to a new lord, where there are te- 
nants by leale, and copyholders, a court 
of furvey is generally held; and fome- 
times upon other occafions, to apprile1he 
lord of his right and intereft,  - 


SURVEYING, the art or aét of mealuring 


landj thatis, of taking the dimenfions 
of any traétof ground, laying down the 
lame in a map or draught, and finding 
the content or area thereof. 

Surveying, called alío geodefa, 15 a very 
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antient arts ltis eyen held to have been 


the firlt or primitive part of ¡geometry, 


and that which gave occafion to, and laid 
the foundation of all the reft. See the 
article GEOMETRY. 

Surveying confilts of three parts or mem- 
bers; the firít is the taking of the ne- 
cellary meafures, and making the necel- 
fary oblervations on the ground ¡tfelf; 
the fecond, 15 the laying down of thefe 
meafures and oblervations on paper: and 
the third, the finding the, area or quan- 
tity of ground thus laid down. 

The firlt is what we properly call furvey- 
img; the lecond we call plotting or pro- 
tracting, or mapping: and the third 
cafting up. The firlt, again, conbíts o£ 


two parts, viz. the making of oblerva- 


tions for the angles, and the taking of 
meafures for the diftances. The former 
of thele is performed by fome one ox 
other of thei following inftruments, uz, 
the theodolite, circumferentor, femicir-. 
cle, plain table, or compaís: the de- 
feription and manner'of ufing each-where- 
of, fee undér its refpeéótive article. The 
latter is performed by means either of 
the chain or the perambulator: «the de- 
feription and manner of applying each 
whereof, fee under ¡ts relpeétive article. 
It is ufeful in furveying to take the an- 
gles which the bounding lines form with 
the magnetic needle, in order to check 
the angles of the figure, and to ploz 
them convenient) y afterwards. 

Large maps, reprefenting confiderable 
extents of ground, are lubjeót to a good 
many inconveniencies, elpecially if car- 
ried into the fields, to be compared with 
them; fuch maps become very trouble- 
fome in the wind, and it is difficult to 
find out the part you want. To remedy 
this, a general and fmall map of the ma- 
nor, or county, Ec. Mould be firlt made 
on one fheet of paper, the feveral parts 


-may be fet off on other feparate fheets, 


and the general map being divided into 
as many fquarés as there are of thefe 
particular fhects, the relation of the 
whole to the feveral parts is eafily feen ; 
and all thele maps may.then be bound up 
10 a book. db | 
The fecond branch of furveying is ¡the 
plotting or laying down upon paper, the 
feveral fides and angles of the figure fur- 
veyed; the manner of doing which has 
already been explained under the article 
See the article PLOTTING. 
However, itis proper to oblerve, that if 
the lands to be plotred are hiliy, and not 
| in 
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in any one plane, the lines meafured can- 
not be truly laid down on paper, with- 
cout: being reduced to one plane, which 
mult be the: horizontal, becaufe angles 
“are taken in that plane, ds 

En viewing objects, if they have much 
-altitude or depteffión, either write down 


the degree and decimal, fhewn on the 
double fextant, or the links, fhewn on the 


back fide, which lit (ubltraéted' from 
“every chain in the ltation-Jine, leaves the 
Jength: in the' horizontal plane; but if 
the degree is taken, the follow 
will hew the quantity, 


A table o£ the links to be fubltragted out 


of every chain in hypothenulal lines of 
feveral degrees, altitude, or deprefhon, 
for reducing them to horizontal, 





deg. links. deg, links,] deg.' links. 
4.05 % [14:07  3]23:.074 8 
4. 5:73 2 [1626 4 (24.495 9 
quoz 3 | 138.195 5 (25.84 10 
Cd E 9:95 Mo la7ia? Tí 
22505 7 129.90. 12, 


J11.43 


Let the firlk [tation-line really meafure 
1107 links, and the angle of altitude, or 
. —deprellion, be 19.95”; looking 1n the 


table, Ifind 19? 95” is 6 linksz now 6 | 


- times xx is 66, which fubtracted from 
1107 leaves 1041, the true length to be 
“laid down... AE eS 
The third branch confifts in reducing the 
Several divilions, inclofures, He. into tri- 
angles, fquares, trapeziums, parallelo- 
srams, Ue. but efpecially triangles; and 
finding the areas or contents of thele fe- 
veral figures. See the articles AREA, 
SUPERFICIES, Ue, | 
URVEYING a barbour. This being a 
extremely ufeful, and, at the fame time, 
difficult part of furveying; it will. be 


¿proper to [hew not only in what manner ' 


the obfervations fhould be made, but how 
the plan or draughtis to be plotted, or 
—Jaid:down on paper. : 


With refpeét to the obfervations, it will. 


be requifite, 1. To. get as diftinét. an 


idea as poffible of the place to be furvey- : 


ed; for which purpofe it will be necef- 


lary, before the work is begun, to walk - 
-Jeveral times along the coaft, carefully 


oblerving the feveral particulars necel- 
fary to be taken notice of. 2. Having ac- 
'quired an idea of the place, fignals muíft 
be erefted at every angle, Ue. as at 
C,D,E,F,G, H,andI (pl. COCLXIV,) 

- alío at the ends of the lands, Ec, as at 
2 1QU) S, TV, W, 2%, Y, and:Z. And 
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when you are atthe point Q_, ereótins the | 


Signal, oblerve what objeéts on the land are 


in a right-line, which are the windmill at | 
¿ and the church at ES, which objeéts muít 
be inferted in your map as a mark for Mips 
to' avoid the fand QTW. Likewile, when 
you are in the midít of the channel be- 
tween the ends of the fands W and X, 
oblerve what objeéts are in a direét line, 
wbich arethe houfe at avand the church 
atO. In like manner, when you are at > 
y, the two windmills arP and L will be 
ina right-line, as will the windmill at 
P and the chorch at £ when you are at 
Z. Thefe objeéts you mult be careful to 
infertin your map; and, Iftherebenone 
that will anfwer the intention, fome 
ought to be ereóted, 3. The fignals, Te. 
being ereóted, place: your inftrument at 
A, and oblerve the bearing of the fg- 
nal at CO; alfo the feveral anglés compre- 
hended between the Imes AQ, AS, 
AT, AY, and AZ, and the line A C, 
And becaufe the objeótat X will be in a 
right-line wkh that! at P, therefore the 
abgle will be the fame. 4. Meafure 
along the line A € with your chain or 
perambulator, and, when you come to 
R, note down the diftance from A to R;5- 
and, fixing your inftrument in the fame 
fituation as at A, oblerve the angles in- 
tercepted between the lines RV and R W 
and the line RC, And becaufe the 
windmill“at 2 is in a perpendicular di. 
reétion to the line AC in the point R, 
meafure the diftance from thence to that 
windmiúl, notimg 1t down alío in your 
book. 5. Continue the meafuring of 
the line A C from R towards €, oblery- 
ing, if the edge of. the water is not pa- 
'rallel totbeline AC, to mealure the dil- 
tance In a perpendicular direélion, as the 
fmall perpendiculars a, b, €, £2c. but be 
fure to remark the diftance fuéh. perpen- 
diculars are from the point A, or firlt 
ltation.  Alfo, when you perceive that 
the windmill at Pis in a perpendicular 
direction to the line A €, meafure the 
diftance d P.- 6. When you have mes- 
fured to B, fx your inftrument there in 
the fame polition as at A, and oblerve the 
angles which the lines B Y and BZ form 
with the line BC. Then turn the in- 
Itrumentabout (the index being hxed at 
the beginning of the graduations) till 
through the fights you fee the object at 
Az and fx the inltrument by the ferew 


Jn that pobtion; then ob/erye the angles. 


comprebended herween the line BA and 
the lines B X, BW, BV, BS, BT, and 


BO. 
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BO. Alfo turning about the brafs-limb 
of the inftrument (the index being fixed 
at the beginning of the graduations) till 
the two lights be in 4 right-line with the 
objeét at A; and, faltening the inftru- 
ment in this polition, take the angles in- 
tercepted between the line B A and the 


lines BM, BL, and BK, and meafure 
7. Having meafured 


the diltance BM. 
the whole line AC, fx your inftrament 
at C in the fame polition as before, and 
take the angles BCD, and DCE, mea- 
furing the diftance C D and the perpen- 


dicular f. S. Remove your inftrument 


to D, and take the angle CDE) thatis, 
place the inftcumentat D; and, having 
fixed the index at the beginning of the 
eraduations, turn the inítrument about 
till you perceive through the fights the 
objeót at C, and fix the inftrument in 
that pofition 3 then move the index, till 
you-lee through the fights the objeét at 
E, and the degrees cut by the index will 
be the angle required, yg. Remove the 
infrument to M, and take the angles 

KMB and K£ ML aíter the precedíng 
manner, 10. Having oblerved the an- 
eles and mealured the diltances requifite 
on the welt fide of the harbour, remove 
your inftrúment to the other fide ánd 
plant itat E, oblerving the bearing of the 
line EF, mealuring 1ts diltance, toge- 


ther with that of the perpendicular g, in - 


all 1efpeéts as before; as alío the lines 
FG, GH, HI, and their perpendica- 
lars b¿%, continuing the perpendicular 
E ptotheend of a ledge of rocks lying off 
that point. 11. Becaule the cleft. will 
interrupt your fight from the church at 
O, therefore you imult place your inítru- 
menton the top of the cleft at q, and take 
- the bearing of the church and either 


meafure the diftance from: your inítru-: 


ment to it, or elle remove your inítru- 
ment thither, and, having placed Gignals 
atgands, take tbe'angle:qOs. 125 
Remove your inltrument at low-water 
to the land at X, taking the bearings, 
and mealuring the diltances of the lines 
X land [r, together with the perpendi- 
culars 7/2, 21, 0. 5 | 
Having finifhed your oblervations, pro= 
ceed to conftruét your map in the fol- 
lowing manner. Alen 
3. Draw the ealt and weft line EA, [et- 
tng off on it the fevera] diltances, vis, 
fromÁtoR, A toa, Ec. then by draw- 
Mg the feveral perpendiculars, and mak- 
ing them of their proper lengths, yoú may 
gably day the tract of the furface of the 
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water, and thoíe which are above the 
line will give the places where tlte feyeral 
objegts are to be delineated.. 
2. By the help of your protraétor or line 
of chords, make the feveral angles at A 
and R, equal to their refpeétive number of 
degrees, He. drawing a right-line thro* 
each, which continue at plealure.. 
3. Conftruét the angles at B'in the Tame 
manner, continuing the right-lines from 
this ftation till they cut thole projeóted 
from A and R, which will be the trué- - 
places of thole objeóts; whence the fands 
Q_, Y, and Z may be ealily drawn. 


4. By projeóting the angle ABM, and | 


fetting off on theine BM its proper dif. 
tance, you will have the place where that 


church mult be delineated. 


5- Conftruft the angles BCD and DCE; 
continuing the line CE at pleafure, and 
fet off its proper length on the line CD; 
then, by drawing the perpendicular £ of 
its proper length, you may draw that part 
of the harbour between C and D. 

6.. Conftruét the angle at D, continuing 
the line DE till it cuts CE in E, which 
will give the place of the ftation at E. 
7. By conftructing the angles ABK,- 
ABEL, EMK, and K ML; and con- 
tinuing the lines BK, BL, MK, and 
ML, till they cut each other in K and 
L; you will have the fituation of the ob= 


-Jeóts at K and L. 


8. Proceed in the fame manñer on the. 
other fide of the Harbour, by projeéting 

thé lines EF, FG, GH, and HI, ac: 

cording to their feveral' bearings, cs and 

by drawing the [everal perpendiculars of 
their trúe length, the track of the furface 
of the water on the ezlt ide of the har. . 
bour may be delineated ; alío, by conti- 

nuing the perpendicular h, you will haye 
the btuation of the ledge of rocks lying 
off that póint. AiO 

9. Oblerve to draw the appearance of the 

land; thatis, from A to d, the fand-. 
hills which lie along above the high: 
water mark, and the cleft which ftretches 

all along the éalt ide of the harbour. 

30. In lome convenient place draw the 
compals, but let it be in its true pofition 

without any variation; that is, oblerve 


to allow for the variation, if any, which 


mult alfo be done before you begin your 
projection. O IO 
11. Draw thelines Q:É,O0 PM, =2y 
O, yPL, and o SR will hew 
the marks neceflary to be oblerved by 
fhiips. In coming into the harbour. 
32. At low-water go offin your boat, 
y and 


Ss US 


and (found the depth of the water ín va- 
rious places, which infert in your.map; 
and oblerve the fetting of the tide, which 
you muft reprelent by darts. Alío the 
time of high-water at the full and change 
of the moon, mulít bs inferted in roman 
numbers. EN 
13. Laítly, im fome convenient place of 
your map inferta Ícale, of the famelength 
of that which you madeule of in the pro- 

- jeÉtion. | Ñ 

SURVEYOR, a perlon who hath the over- 
fight and care of confiderable works, 
lands, or the like, | 
Such are the furveyor-seneral of the 
king's manors, furveyor of the king's ex- 
change, furveyor-general of the works, 
furveyor-general of the crown-lands, Ye, 

SURVEYOR of tbe melting, 1s an officer of 
the mint, whofe office 1s to [ee the bullion 
caft out, and that it be not altered after 
the delivery of it to the melter. 

- SURVEYOR of the navy, an officer whole 

bulineís is to know the (tate of all ftores, 
and fee the wants fupplied; to furvey 

the hull, mafts, and yards of fhips; to 

audit the boatíwain's and carpenter”s ac- 
counts, Ue. 

SURVEYOR of the orduance, 18 an officer 

whole charge is to furvey all the king”s 
ordnance, ftores, and provifions of war, 
in cuftody of the ftore-keeper of the 
Tower of London; to allow all bilis of 
debts;. to keep checks on labourers and 

artificers works, Ue. 

SURVEYOR likewife denotes a gauger 3 as 
alío a perflon who furveys lands, and 
makes maps of them, 

SURVIVOR, in law, fignifies the longelt 
liver ofjoint-tenants, or of any two per- 
fons, jointly interefted in a thing; in 
which cale, 1f there be only two joint- 

*genants, upon the death of one, the whole 
goes to the furvivor: and 1f there be_ 
more than two, the part of the decealed 
is divided among all the furvivors. 

- $US, the HOG-KIND, in zoology, See the 
article HoG. | 

Sus, Jn seography, a province of the ern- 
pire of Morocco, lying on the Atlantic 
ocean, fouth of Morocco proper: Its chief" 

towns are Taradant and Tafilet. 

2USA, a fortifñied town of Piedmont, in 
Italy, fituated on the river Doria, on the 
confines of France, ejghteen miles north 
ot Turin. 

-SUSDAL, 2 city of the province of Mof- 
cow, 10 Ruíña, one hundred miles north- 
ealt or Moícow. 

SUSPENCE, in law, is held to be a tem- 
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porary ftop of a períon's right; and tákes | 
place where a rent or other profit ifuing | 
out of land, on account of the unity of | 
pofleffion of the rent, Ec, and of the 
land, whereout it ifues, is notin effe for 
a timez but foas it may be revived af. 
terwards, whereín it differs from extin- 
¿guiíhment. See EXTINGUISHMENT, 

SUSPENSION, or Points of SUSPENSION, 
im mechanics, are thole points in the 
axis or beam of a balance, wherein the 
welghts are applied, or from which they 
are fufpended, E : 
In a law-fenfe, fufpenfion is a fpecies: of 
cenfure, whereby ecclefñaltical perfons are 
forbidden to exercife their office, or to 
take the profits of their benefices; or' 
when they are probibited in both of them 
for a certain time, either 1 whole or in 
part. Sufpenfon ts alío faid to relate to 
the laity, viz. fufpenfio ab imgre/ffie ecolen | 
fe, 1. e. from hearing divine fervice, | 
See the article EXCOMMUNICATION, 

SUSPENSION of armes, im war, a [hort troce 
agreed on by both armies, in order to. 
bury the dead, wait for frefh inftruétions, 
or the like, : | 

SUSPENSION, in rhetoric, is the carrying E 
on a period or difcourfe, in fuch a man- 
ner as to keep the reader in expeétation E 
of fomething confiderable in the conclu- 
fion. But great care muít be taken, that 
the reader's expectation be not difappoint- - 
ed 3 for nothing is more contemptible, 
than to promile much and perform little; 
or to ulher in an errant trifle, with the. 
formality of preface, and folemn prepa 
ration. . a 

SUSPENSOR, in anatomy, ' the fame with 
the cremafter-muícle, See CREMASTER, | 

SUSPICION, in law. -Perfons may be ' 
taken up upon fulpicion, where a felony ; 
is committed, Ee. however, there mult. 
be at lealft fome reafonable grounds for 
the fame. 

SUSSEX, a county of England, bounded 
by Surrey and ¡ent on the north, by an- 
other part of Kent on the eaft, by the 
Englióh channel on the fouth, and by 
Hamphire on the weft: being fixty-fve 
miles long, and twenty-nine broad. | 

SUSTERN, a town of Weltphalia, in 
Germany, ten miles fouth of Rotr- 
monde. 

SUTEERLAND, a fhire of Scotland, 
bounded by Cathnefs on the north, by 
the German fea on the eaft, by Rols+ 
hire on the fouth, and by the Caledonian 
ocean on the welt and north-we(t. | 

SUTTON-COLEFIZELD,a market-town, 

twenty. 
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4 twenty nilo north=we(k of Warwick. 
¡SUTTON QUADRANT. 
SUTURE, futura, 18 anatomy, a. kind of 

- articulation: peculiar to the craniunm, or 


See QUADRANT. 


fall. Seg the article SKuLL, 


SUTURE, in furgery, 2 method of uniting 


the lips of wounds. See W0OUND. 
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wound; and then, after: Warming the 


1] 


sÚT. 


. plafters, apply then at each fide of the 
¿wound, at about a fingers breadth from * 


a 


Sutures difter, according to the difference * 


ofwounds, but may be generally divided 


3 into the dis bloody, and compound fa- 


fures. 
q, The dry future, calledialío the baltard 
Sutare, 1s only the application of fticking 


plafters, to keep the lips of the wound 


o aniteda it may be ufed in flight wounds, 
and efpecially when they happen in the 


face 3 or, indeed, wbherever it is capable 


cof keeping the: lips of 'the wound toge- 


ther; “andas it gives no freífh pain, and 


wounds of the face than the needle. The 


' plafters which arg to form the dry future, 
- Should be 
Shaped like the part to which they are to * 
be applied, “fo as to furround the greateít 


of a fufficient length, and 


part'of it, but not the whole, lelt they 


hould retard the circulation of the blood, 


to keep fhe parts in contaét; 


1t; after this, bring the lips of the wound 
together 3: drefs it as in the former me- z 


thod, and, while an aifiltant keeps the ' 


lips of the. wound together ina proper (- 
tuation; tie the ends of the tapes, firit in 
a fingle, and afterwards in a Mip-knot, 
over each 
of thele fiould be laid an oblong com- 
preís, and over all a large Íquare one, and 
the whole kept on by a proper bandage. 
The day following, the wound is to be 
again examined, and if the tapes are 
loolened,: they mult be drawn tighter 
again; but if they are not loofened, Jet 


¿them remain untouched, and only moiften 


“occafions no (car, 1t is much fitter for : | 


and bring on tumours and mifchiefs of: 


o thatikcind+ they mult be alfo fuch as will 
dick: very faft; the diachylon 1f good, 
or the. common lticking plalter, 'are fitteft 


for this purpofe. Thehemorrhage being 


well (topped, and the wound well cleaní= 


ed, fome vulnerary balfam of the gummy 


kind, as the balíam of Peru, or the like, 
is to be applied; and over all a [ticking 
oplalter is tobelaid, adapted to tlie fize of > 


the part. Twoor more of thele may be 


applied, :as occafion fhall require, leav- 


img a [pace between; and they are to be 


- Secured in their place, by the application 


of proper bolíters and bandages, 

Petitis method of making the future of - 
this kind, 1s by letting the plafters: have 
one, two, or more openings in the mid- 
dle, through which the furgeon may difl- 
cover, as by the fpaces left between in the 


former method, whether the lips of the 


wound are properly united, or not; and 
may allo be able to apply proper remedies 


—tothe part, without removins the plalters, 
«Thele plafters are applied. in the fame- 


manner as the former, and LE on pull the 


- Eure 15 completed. 


But there is yet:alío another manner of 


performing the dry future, viz. fpread 


two plalters upon ftrong cloth, aníwering 
in (ze to the wound; to the Gdes or mar- 


——gins of thefe, falten three or four tape- 


ftrings, according to «the length: of the 
Vol. IV, 


the part with a few drops of balílam, and 
cover them up again with the comprefles 
and bandages, as before. Some, inltead 
of the tape, ufe clalps of bras, or fteel 5 
but this method is much lels Convenient 
than the former, and: therefore 15. Hittle 


ufed. 


2. The bloody or true. future 1s the unit- 


Ing the lips of the wound, by means of 


a needle and thread : for, im large wounds, 
elpecially tranfverle ones, as their lips 
cannotbe keptin their fituation by means 
of the dry future, which ís frequently 
the cafe in wounds of the thigh, or in. 
the abdomen, nates, or arms3 or when 


pieces bang from the wounded part, as 


often happens in wounds of the forehead, 


'cheéks, mole, or earsz Or when vOGUdE 


are large, and made in an angular or 


'cruciform manner, the needle muít be +. 


ufed, to bring their lips together; and 
this is called the bloody or the true fu- 


“fure. 


To this nd. of future beleng the inter- 


_rupted future, the glover's future, and 


the twilted future: the lalft of theíe 18 


feldom ufed, but in cales of the harelip; 


and the lfecond only in wounds of the in- 
teftinesz but the firlt is in common ule for 
all wounds which require the true or 


bloody future. 


The belt method of malcing the common 
or interrupted future, is this: take a 
double thread, well waxed, país ¡it thro* 
a ftrong crooked needlez when the lips 
of the wound are brought together, and 
held firm in: their proper hituation, by/an : 


alfiftant, with one ftroke pierce thro” 


them both, pafing the needle through 
the lower Lip from without inwards, al-* 
molt to the bottom, and (0 on from with- 
in outwards, oblerving to make the punc- 
13 E LurES 
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tures ata finger's breadth diítance from 
the wound, which in this cafe we will fup- 
pofe to be in length two fingers, vary- 
ing this diftance according to the fize of 
the wound. After taking off the needle, 
tie the ends of the thread firft in a fingle 
not, and then in a flip-knot, covering 
all with the:(ame dreffings as are uled in 
the dry future... Butif the wound be lo 
large, that one ftitch will not be fufhcient, 
then two or more are to be made, accord- 
ing to the length of it, atabouta fnger's 
breadth diftance one from the other. To 
prevent the knots from bringing on any 
milthief, lay a mall linen-compreís over 
the ingle knot, and make the flip-knot 
over that; which, ifany pain or inflam- 
mation hould fucreed, may be afterwards 
ealily loofened at pleafure, 

This is the method to be oblerved in 
ftrait, oblique, ot tranfveríe wounds 3 but 
where there are angles, asin a triangular 
wound, you are to proceed in the fame 
manner, but obíerve to let the future: be- 
gin at the angle, and the other (titches to 
be taken about the middle, both ways 3 
but if the wound be quadrangular, or 
have two angles, like the greek letter 11, 
which fometimes happens in the face, then 
the futures muít be made in both. the 
angles; and when the wound is fo large, 
that thele are-not fufhcient, then as many 


more as are neceflary muft be made in . 


the mid way between them. When you 
meet with a cruciform wound, and. the 
lips of it cannot be kspt together by. the 
ule of plafters, the bloody future muít be 
made, by pafing the needle through the 
Jips, near the end of each extremity of 
the wound; and when all the ftitches are 
thus made, the threads muít be tied asin 
the other cafes. eos 0 


2, A kind of bloody future, which re= 


quires other afiftances belides the needle 


and thread. lt was preferred by the anti- 
ent lurgeons to the common or interrupt- . 


ed future, becaule it prevented the lips of 
the wound from being lacerated, which 
Tometimes happened when the other me- 
thod was ufed, and not only prevented 


the wound from uniting, but frequent-. 


ly brought on other grievous diforders; 
and though this method has of late years 
been rejeéted, and particularly by Dionis, 
¿In his Surgery, yetmany (lll prefer it, 


in feveral cafes, to the common inter=.- 


rupted (future: butinitead of t)he pieces 
of. wood, uled by the antients, thofe, 
who now praétile it, ufe pieces of pla- 
fler, rolled vp in a cylindrical form, of 
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the length of the wound, and of about 


is called by fome the quilled future, 


and inflammations, which might be 


- large and ftrong crooked needle, furnih. 


future, and afterwards a fecond, anda 


fter's improvement of Petitta needle, 


-Sents a wound made crofs-ways, marked 


with the afillance of threads tied to them, 
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the fize of a goofe-quill, from whence ip 
This method prevents tumours, pain, 


brought on by the hardneís and preffure 
of wood. 

Palfynus performs this operátion, in deep 
wounds of the muícular parts, with a 


ed with a double thread well: waxed, 
which has:alío a bow at one end. The 
needle thus fitted, being palfed through 
both lips. of the wound, in the fame man. 
ner asin the other operations of the true 


third, pafled in the fame manner, a roll 
of plalter is:to.be (introduced into the | 
bow-ends of the thread, which: are left 
hanging out; then, when the needle is | 
taken out atthe other fide, another roll 
of plalter is to be placed between: the | 
ends :of the thread; sand the lipsof the 
wound «being «brought together, thele 
ends are to be gently tied over the roll, 
firltin a fingle, and then in a.ip-knot: 
1£ there are three threads, the middle one 
fhould be tied 6ríft, and then the reft.. 

But, in order to illuítrate this important 
article of flurgery, we have given a plate 
(CCLXV.) of the inftruments, and dif- 
ferent methods, for performing the fe- 
veral kinds of futuresz where fig. xv, is 
Petit's triangular needle, Fig.-2. 18 Hei- 


which may be ufed where -a: ftrait needle 
cannot with fafety. Fig. 3. reprelents | 
a wound, the lips of which are united 
by a fticking plalter, indented on both: 
fides. Fig. 4. Mews a wound, to which 
two [ticking plalters are applied. And 

fig. 5. a wound of the like nature, to 
which are applied two lfticking plalters, 
without being indented.. Fig. 6. repre- 


A,A,A,A, and united by two plafters, 
laid likewile crols-ways B,B,B,B. Fig. 
7.15 a wound, A, A, to whicha fticking 
plalter is applied, with two openings in 
the middle, marked B, B. Fig. 8.153 

wound, united by the application af two 
plalters, with the tapes fixed to each of 
them; which are drawn together and - 
faltened by flip-knots, a,a, a. Fig.9. 


- Js a like wound, united with plalters of ! 
the fame kind, only furnifhed with hooks, 


a,a,a,a,a,a, inflead of tapes; by which, 


the lips of the wound are drawn together, 


Fig. 10. is. another method of doing the 


fame 
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fame tbing, by means of the fimall eyes 


-b,b,b,b,b,b, inltead of the hooks, ufed 


by the antients. Fig. 11. 15 a traní- 


<yerle wound, A, A, united by the in- . 
* terrupted future, BB. Fig. 12. Mews . 
cn what manner a crols wound 1s to be 


— ftitched úp, and the lips of it brought to- 
gether, by drawing the threads, A, B, 


-C,D, tight. Fig. 13. fhews where the - 
ftitches are to be made ina triangular .. 
wound, ABC, And fig, 14. how a . 


wound, with two angles, ¡sto be ftitch- 
ed with the interrupted future; firít, at 
the angles A, Aj and then, if necelfa- 
ry, on each fide at B, B. Fig. 15. isa 
- crooked needle, with a double thread, to 
make the quill-futurez A being- the 
- needle, B the thread, and: € the bow- 
end of the thread, Fig, 16. is a large 
 ftranfveríe wound, A A, united by the 
triple uninterrupted future, B, B, B. Fig. 
037. is the fame Kind of wound D, D, 


which isunited by rollsof filk, AA, BB, . 
SWALLOW'S TAIL, in carpentry and join= 


covered with fome wax or plafter, and 
contained in the bow-ends of the threads, 
E,E, E, which are tied with (lip-knots, 
C,C,C. Fig. 18. is another method 
of making the quill-future; A A being 
the wound, BB the upper-roll, CC the 
lower roll, D, D,D, the fingle knots which 
«confine the upper-roll, and E, E, E, the 


lip-knots which fecure the lower roll, . 


Fig. 19. reprelents Celfus's future for ga- 


 ftroraphys AA being the beginning of 


- the ftitches, and BB the end, where they 
are faíltened in a knot: but this Heifter 
reckons a bad method. 
glovers future, u/ed for uniting wounds 
of the inteltines; AA being the inteltine, 
BB the wound, C the beginning of the 

future, and D the end of the future, 
where 1t is faltened in a knot. 
article GASTRORAPHY. 


Forthe future in the operation for the . 


- hare-lip, lee the article Lip... 
SWABBER, an inferior officer on board 


Ihips of war, whole employment ¡tis to . 


fee that the decks are kept neat and clean, 


—SWABIA, a circle of the german empire, . 
-—bounded by Franconia and the palatinate , 
of the Rhine on the north, by Bavaria on 
the ealt, by Switzerland and Tiyro) on 


the fouth, and by the river Rbine, which 
leparates itfrom Alíatia, on the welt; 


being one hundred ad thirty miles _, 


long, and one hundred and ten broad, 


SWAFFAM, a market-town of Norfolk, . 


twenty-three miles we(t of Norwich, 
SWAINMOTE, or SWwANIMOTE. 
Wie article SWANIMOTE, 
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See the . 
' SWARM of bees, in what manner hived, 


S WE. 

SWALBEA, in botany, a genvs of the 
didynanna-angiolpermia clas of plants, 

the ftigma of which is fimple, and the 
corolla perfonated : add to this, that the 

cup Is quadrifid; the upper legment be- 
ing very Ímall, and the lower one large, 
and emarginated: | 

SWALE, a river of Yorkíhire, which 
rifing on the confines of Weltmorland, 
runs fouth-eaft through Yorkíhire, and 
falls into the Oufe, . 

SWALLEY,-a port-town of India, in 
the province of Cambaya, twelve-miles 
north-weflt of Surat. 

SWALLOW,  birundo, in ornithology. 
See the article HIRUNDO: , | 

SWALLOW-FISH, birundo, in ichthyology. 
See the article HIRUNDO, 

SWALLOW-WORT, in botany, the englifh 
name of feveral fpecies of alclepias. See > 
tre article AsCLEPIAS, : 

SWALLOW'”S TAIL, in fortification, the 

lame with queue d'aronde, See OUEVE. 


ery. See DOVE-TAILING, 
SWALLOWING, or DEGLUTITION. 
See the article DEGLUTITION. 


SWAN, cygnus, in ornithology. See the 


article CYcGnus, 

SWANIMOTE, or SWwAINMOTE, is a 
court touching matters of the forelt, held 
thrice a year, before the verderers as 
judges, by the fteward of the fwanimotes 
atthis court all freeholders within the fo= 
relt owe fuit and [ervice 3 alfo the officers 
thereof are there to appear, in: order to 
prelent offences,  Seé FOREST, 

SWANSEY, a port-town of Glamorgañ- 
ire, fituated on the Briltol channe!, 
thirty miles weft of Cardiff 

SWARDY, in agriculture, an'appellation 

wen to lands well covered with graís. 


fee the article HivinG, 

SWATH, fafíía, in lurgery, a long and 
 broad bandage, for binding up any dif 
- orderedlimb.. S:e BANDAGE. : 
SWEARING, an offence punifhable by 
leveral .ftatutes : thus, ftat. 6 and $ 
Wi, JUL. cap. 11. ordains, thatif any 
perlon (hall profanely fwear, if he bea 
labourer, - lervant, br common foldier,. 
hall forfeit xs. to the poor, for the firít 
effence, 2 s. for the fecond, e. and any 
períon. not a fervant, Ec. forfeita 25, 
for the .fríb offence, 45. for the fecond, 
65. for the third, Ec to be levied by 
diítreís of goods.' 


See SWEAT, fuúdor, 'a fenfible moifture ifu- 
Ang out of the pores of) the fkims of 


18B2 animals» , 
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animals. Seethearticle PERSPIRATION. 


Sweat, ¡if ttoccafions no bad fymptoms» - 
is rather to be promoted than checked, 


even though it may feem profufe in 
quantity; and in tbis cafe the proper 
regimen is a moderate warmth, a quiet 
ftate of the body, and frequent draughts 
of warm liquors ¿ but when the frength 
is found to be too much exhauñed by 
thefe fweats, mall dofes of nitre are found 


Of great Íervice. 


When different diforders arife from the 
fuppreflion of fweats, nothing is of 
greater fervice than the compound pów- 
der of antimonium diaphoreticum, crab's 
eyes, and nitre, given in fmall dofes, 
every three hours; and a quiet polture of 
the body is to be ordered, which greatly 


:tends to promote Iweating ; and frequent 


draughts of warm and weak liquors are 
to be taken ; and the bowels are to be re- 
laxed with a clyfter, or a gentle purge, 
1£ there be no [ymiptom neceffarily For- 
bidding it. Inregard to thofe perfons, 


“who are naturally very difficult to: be 


fweated, a draught made of frehi arum- 
root and wine, or vinegar, ufually brings 
on profufe Iweating, 1f they are put to 
bed, and warm liquors drank afterwards, 
lt is a very good general caution, that 
profule [weats, if they have contihued 
ever lo many months, are nevertobe fup- 
prefled by altringents; for in that. cafe 


they are vfually attended with fymptoms 
“much worle than the original complamt, 


The common way of forcine out (up- 
prefled fweais by the hot alexipharmics 
and volatile lalts, is by no means advife- 


- able in any cafe. Bleeding, judiciou/ly 


timed, is often of very great feryice in 
promoting Iweats. When the natural 
Iweats of children are repelled, they be- 


«come luddenly feverifh and 1)l, and no- 
thing relieves them till the (weats are re- - 


called. “This may be done fimply, by 


keepine them warmer than before, in - 


molt cales:; but when that falls, the gentle 
ablorbents are to be preferibed; and 1f 
they fuck, the. nurle may take the com- 
mon alexipharmic medicines; crab's eyes 


are as properás any thing for the child, 
in tbis cafes and for the nurfe,' the lapis - 


contrayerva, "The convulfions of chil. 
dren very often arife from the fuppreffion 


of their fweats, and are always then ta- ' 


ken off, by making them (wéat again. 


- Excellive weating, in heéticalland con- - 


fumptive patients, being never falutiry, 
Ihould be diminifhed by light covering 
attemperating “powder of crab's: eyes, 
de $: : , a Ed 
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SWEATING-SICKNESS. 
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with nitre, taken in the evening, to which 
may be added a grain or two of ltorax- 
pills, with a Cufficient quantity of whey, 
or butter-miJk; or anemulfion: * 

The copioús Íweats at the end of inter- 
mitting fevers, as alfo in the crifis' of 
other fevers, are highly beneficial; and, 
therefore, ought to be promoted, by ly- 
ing quietly in bed, and taking a fuficient 
quantity of a proper fluid, with diapho- 
retic potions. But fould the patient 
Íweat too much after the cure of a fever, 
he ought to drink bitters, twice or thrice 
a day, with a fourth part of the eflence of 


eleuthería ; and at night to take a dofe of 


thie fpecies of hyaácinth, with a grain or 

two of ftorax-pills. En 
See the article 

SUDOR ANGLICANUS.: ADS 


SWEDEN, one of the moft northerly king- 


doms of Europe, bounded by norwegian 
Lapland on the north, by Rufía ob'the 
caft, by the Baltic fea ón the fóuth, and by 
Norway on the welt; being upwards of 
eieht hundred miles from north to fóuth, 
and five hundred from ealt to welt, 


SWEEP, in the fea-language, 1s that part 
of the mould of a hip, where the begins 


to compals in at the rung-heads: allo, 
when' the hawfer is dragged along the 
bottom: of the fea, to recover any thing 
that is funk, they call this agtion fweep- 
ing for It. 


SWEET, in the wine-trade, denotes ány 


vegetable juice, whether obtamed by 


means of (ugar, ralfins, orother foreign 


or domeltic fruit, which 1sadded to wines, 
with a defign to improve them, See the 
article WINE. : A 

Itis plain, fays Dr, Shaw, from the 
making of artificial muft, or ftum,-by 
means of fine lugar, with a fmall addi- 
tion of tartar, thatthe art of fweet-making 
might receive a high desree of Improve- 
ment, by tbe ufing pure fugar, 'as one 
general wholelome fweet, inftead of thofe 
infinite mixtures of honey, raifms, fy- 
rups, treacle, ltum, cyder, Ue. wbere- 
with the [weet-makers fupply the wine- 
coopers, to lensthen out or amend their 
winés +: for pure fogar being added to; any 
poor wine, will ferment therewitb, and 
improve it, and bring it to a proper de- 
eree of trength añd vinohity. IfFthe wine. 
that is to be amended is tart of ¡tífelf; no 


_-tartar fiould be added to the fogar; but 


¡fit be too Íweet or Jufcioys, “then the 
addition 'of tartar is neceffarg. 0 


, 'SWEET-ALMONDS.” See ALMON DS» 
SWEET-SUBLIMATE of mercury, 1he fame 


with 


svt.. (epi. Sma 


with mercurius dulcis. See the articles 
MERCURY and CALOMEL, a 

SWEET-WILLIAMS, in botany, the englifh 

name of féveral beautiful [pecies of cary- 


oplhiyllus, or dianthus. See DIAN'THUS.. 


SWELLING, in lurgery. See the articles 
INFLAMMATION and TUMOUR. 
SWERIN, a town of lower AS In 
- Germany, capital of the dutchy of Meck- 
lenburg, and ftuated on the lake “of 
Swerin, in eaft longit. 119 30”, and north 
pa] 


lat. 54 

SWERN ICE, a town of european Turky, 
fituated on the river _Drino, on the con- 
fines of Servia and Bofnia ; ealtlong. 20%, 
north lat. 449 30, 


SWERTIA, in botany, a genus of the- 


pentandria-digynia claís of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of a fingle pétal, 
with a plane limb, divided into five fub- 
lanceolated fegments 3 the fruit is a Cy- 
lindric capfule, pointed at each end, 
with only one cell, in which are included 

- «numerous mall feeds. 

SWIFTERS, ina fip, are ropes pone" 

ing to the fore and main-Ihrouds, for fe- 
curing thofe matts. 


SWIFTING a boat, is encompaíing her 


sún-wále with a ftrong rope: fwifting a 
hip, is either bringing her a-ground, or 
upon a careen < and [wifting the capítan- 
bars, 1s: training a rope all round the 
outer ends of them, «to prevent their fly- 
¡ng out of the drum-head. e 
SWIMMING, the art or aét of fultaining 
the body in water, and of moving there- 


m3 in which aétion the air-bladder and * 


fins of filhes bear a confiderable part. See 
the articles ATR-BLADDER and Fin. 
Some have fuppofed, that the motion of 
fih in the water, depends .principally 
upon the pegtoral fins, but the contrary 
is eafily proved by experiment; for if the 
peftoral fins ofa fih are cut off, and it 


be again put Into the water, -1t will be : 


found to move forward or fideways, up- 
ward or dovwnward, as well as it did 


when it had them on. Ifa fifh be care- - 


fully oblerved, while fwimming in a ba- 


fon of clear water, 16 will be found not 
to keep thele peétoral fins conftantly ex- 


panded, but only to open them at fuch 


times asjt would [top or changeits courfez > 


this leeming to be their principal, 1f 
not their only, ufe, The peétoral and 
ventral fins, in the common fifhes of a 
comprefled form, ferve in the fame man- 
ner in keeping the fíh ftill, and ferve mn 
fcarce any other motion than that towards 


the bottom; fo that this motion of the 


nm 


fihy which has beén csenerally aftri- 


buted to their fins, is almoft wbholly 0w-= 
ing to their muícles, and the equipoile 


- of their air-bladder. That the ufe of - 


the peétoral and ventral fins'is to keep the 
fifh fteady and upright io the water, is 
evident from the confequences of theie 


lola; 1£ they are cut off, and the fifh put 


again into the water, It cannot continue 
in its natural ereét polture, but ftaggers 
about and rolls from fide to fide. The 
fins of the back and anus are alío of 
ereat ule to the keeping the creature in 


its natural pofition, as is eafly feen by 


cutting them off, and obferving the mo- 
tions of the fñilh afterwards. CA 
Though a creat deal depends on the mo-- 
tion of the muícles of the feveral parts 
of the body, in the (wimming of the híh, 
yet the tail, and thole mufcles which 
move the lower part of the body, to which 
itis affixed, are the great inftruments by 
which their fwjft motions ín the water are 
performed. The moving the tail, ánd 
that partof the body to which 1t adheres, 


_backward and forward, or fideways any - 


one way, throws the whole body of tlie 
fih trongly the contrary way 3 and even 
30 (wimming ftrait forward, the motion 
and direétion are both ereatly afhiíted by 


the vibrations of this part, as may be ex- - 


perienced'in the motion ofa boat, whiclr, 
when impelled forward, may be firmly 
guided by means'of an oar leld ont at 
1ts ftern, and moved in the water as'oc= 
calion directe, The dorfal muífcles, and 
thofe of the lower part of the body be- 
tween the anus and tail, are the principal 
that are uled in the motion of this part, 


and thele are therefore the molt ufeful to 


the fih in (wimming. The muícles o£ 
the belly feem to have their principal ufe 
in the contraétiog the belly and the aimr- 
bladder. They have been fuppofed of ufe 
to move the belly-£ns ; but'there are too 
many of them for fuch a purpofe, and 
thele fins have each its peculiar muícle 
fully (officient to the bufinefs.. “Fhe ule 
of the tail in fwimming'is eally feén, by - 
cutting it off, and committing the fifh ta - 
the water withoutit, 1n which cafe it is 
a molt helple/s creature. —* a, 

Let A B' (plate CCEXIT, fig. 5, n% 1.) 


be a fifh fwimming, by expanding or con» 
“ traéting its air-bladder L,'it can rifecor 


ink in the water at plealure; and its di- 
rect motion is performed by means cf His 
tail BCD, vibratine from' one fide to 


“another, vehich is performed thus; fup- 
-pofe the tail in the pofition F ( (íbtd, n* 
4 ; mn % 


S W 1 


2.) being about to be moved fuccellively 
1 H, L, and Kj the fiíh firlt turns 
the end G, oblique to the water, and 
moves it quickly towards K; the refifte 
ance of the water, aóting in the mean time 


obliquely, moves him partly forward and 


partly fideways, but this lateral motion 
15 correóted by the next ftroke, from KE 
- towards 1, H, and G; which 1s per- 
formed by turning the tail obliquely the 


contrary way to what it was in the firít., 


 firoke. By the help of the tail they alío 
turn about, by ftriking [trongly with 1t 
on one fide, and keeping it bent, fo as to 
- aftlike the rudder of a fhip. The fns, 
elpecially the peótoral ones E, E, ferve to 
keep the Af upright, as allo to alcend 
andidelcend. | 
Brutes fwim naturally, but men attain 
this art by praélice and indultry ; itcon- 
hits principally in triking alternately with 
the hands and feet; which, like oars, cow 
a perfon forward : hemult keep his body 
2 little oblique, that he may the more ea- 
¿Aly ereét his head, and keep his mouth 
above water. 
SWINDON, a market-town of Wiltíhire, 
twenty-fve miles.north of Salifbury, 
S WINE, in zoology, a general name for 
the fus orhog-kind. See HoG. 
Swine are very profitable creatures to the 
owner, being kept at mall expence, feed- 
ng on things that would be otherwife 
thrown away, and producing a very large 
increale. They are apt to dig up the 
ground, and break fences; but this may 
be prevented, by putting rings in their 
nofes, and yoaks about their necke, 


For the properties of a boar, kept for 


breeding, fee the article BOAR, 
<SWINGLING, the beating of flax, or 
- hemp, after it has been well broken with 
the brake: this 1s done by taking up the 
flax.in handfuls, and then beating it 
with a rod, or flatted and fmooth ftick, 
¡In order to free it from the bun, and pre- 
pareit for being heckled. See the articles 
FLAX and HEmp. in ER 
SWITZ, orSwrsseE, the capital of one of 
the cantons of Switzerland, to which 1t 


gives name, ituated on the eaít fide of the 


lake of Lucern, fixteen miles fouth-eaít 
' ofthe city of Lucern: ealt long, 8? 30”, 
and north lat, 47%. plat 
-SWITZERLAND, or SwISSERLAND, 
called Helvetia by the Romans, is fur- 
rounded by the territories of Germany, 
France, and Ttaly, being about two hun- 


dred and Gxteén miles long, and up-. 


waiás of one hundred miles broad. . 


* 
F 
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nta 


have been mentioned under their refpec. 
tive heads BERN, BasiL, Ue. 


SWOLL, or ZwOLL, a town of the Unit. 
ed Netherlands, fituated in the province 


of Oyeryílel: ealt long. 6%, and north 
lat. 522 37. 

SWOONING, in medicine, a fpecies of 
lipothymy, wherein the patient is de- 
prived of all fenfe and motion. See the 
article LIPOTHYMIA, 

SWORD, g/adius, an offenfive weapon worn 
at the fide, and ferving either to cut or 
ftab: its parts are the handle, guard, and 
blade ; to which may be added the bow, 
fcabbard, pummel, Ue.  Fencing=ma- 


fters, however, divide the (wotd into the | 


upper, middle, and lower part; or the 
fort, middle, and foible. See the article 
FENCcIwG. | ] 
SWORD-FISH, xipbias. See XIPHIAS, 
SWORD-HAND, In horfemanihip. 
article HAND. | 
SYCAMORE-TREE, in botany, the eng- 
lih name of the acer major, or greater 
maple. See the article MAPLE, 
SYCOPHANT, suxopaiacs an appellation 
glven by. the antient Athenians to thoíe 
who informed of the exportation of figs, 
contrary to law ; and hence it is. (till ufed 
in general for all informers, paralites, 
flatterers, cheats, Uc, E: 
SYLLABIC AUGMENTS, in greek gram- 
mar. — See the article AUGMENT. 
SYLLABLE, cuidat, in grammar, a 
part of a word, confiíting of one ox more 
letters, pronounced together. See the ar- 
ticles WYorRD and PRONUNCIATION. 
According as words contain one, two, 
three, four, Ec. fyllables, they are de- 
nominated monofyllables, bifiyllables, 
triflyllables, tetralyllables, polyfyllables, 
Ec. and the divifion of a word, into its 
conftituent. fyllables, is called fpelling. 
See the article SPELLING, 
SYLLABUB, a compound liquor, made 
of white wine and lugar, into which is 
fquirted: new milk with a fyringe, If 
cream be ufed inftead of milk, 1t 15 called 
whipt fyllabub, 
SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, de- 
notes a table of contents, or an index of 
the chief heads ofa book or diícourfe. 


SYLLEPSIS, in latin and greek grammar, 


1s the agreement of a verb or adjeétive, 
not with the word next 1t, but with the 
word molt worthy in the lentence, 
Syllepfis 15 threefold: x, Of gender, 
when the adjeótive agrees with the mal- 
: culine 


; 
The feveral cantons or provinces of Swit, 1 
zerland, which are thirteen 1n number, 





See the 





SU 
culine noun, preferable to the feminine 5 
as, rex E regina beati. 2, Of perlon, 
avhen the verb agrees with the frft, or [e- 
cond, perfon, preferably to the fecond, or 
third 5 as, erraflis, Rulle, vebementer, 
E tu E. college fui. 3. OF number, 
when the adjeétive or verb agrees with a 
noun plural preferably to one Singular ; 


as Phrygi comites E Letus Julus incedunt. 


SYLLOGISM,' rudwyte os, In logic, an 
argument or term of realoning, confilt- 
ing of three propofitions 3 the two firft of 
which are called premiles, and the laít 
the conclufñion. See the articles REASON- 
ING, PROPOSITION, Ue, 
Syllogifms are nothing but the exprel- 
fions of our realonings, reduced to form 
and method: and hencey as every aét of 
reafoning implies three leveral judgments, 
fo every [yllogiím muít include three 
diftinét propofitions, Thus, in the fol- 
lowing [yllogifm : | 
Every creature pollefled of reafon and 
liberty is accountable for his actions. 
Man is a creature pollelled of reafon 
and liberty : | 
Therefore man Is accountable for his 
:aCtions, LAR 
We may oblerye that there are three 
feveral :¡propohitions, exprefling the three 
judgments implied in the aét of reafon- 
ing: the two firlt propofitions aníwer the 
two previous judgments in realoning, 
and are hence called premifes 3 as being 
placed before the other, «which is termed 
the concluñion. "We are alío to remem- 
ber, that the terms expreffing the two 
ideas whofe relation we enquire after, as 
here, man and accountablenefs, are in ge- 
neral called the extremes; and that the 
intermediate idea, by means of which 
the agreementor difapreement of the two 
extremes is traced, uiz. a creature pof> 
feed ofreajon and liberty, takes the name 
ot the middle term. Hence, by the pre- 
milles of a [yllogiím,. we are always to 
underftand the two propolitions where 
the middle term is feverally compared to 
the two extremes; for thele conftitute 
the previous judgments, whence the truth 


we are in quelt of 15 by reafoning de- 


duced. The concluñon is that other 
propolition, in which the extremes them- 
felves are joined or feparated, agreeably to 
what appears upon the above comparifon, 
See PREMISES and CONCLUSION. 

As, therefore, the conclulion is made up 
of the extreme terms of the fyllogifm ; 
fo that extreme, which ferves as the pre- 


—dlicate of the conclufion, goes by the name 
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or figures of [yllogiím. See FIGURE. 


SY 
of the major term3 and the other term, 
or fubjeét of the conclufon, is called the 


minor term. From this diftinétion: of. 


the extremes arifes alío a diítinétion be- 
tween the premiles ; that” propofition, 
which compares the greater extreme with 
the middle term, being called the major 
propofition ;, and the other, where the 
lefler extreme 1s compared with the mid= 
dle term, being. called the minor pro- 
polition, See Term, PREDICATE, Ue, 
In a fingle act of reafoning, the premifes 
of the fyllogilm mult be felf-evident 
truths, .otherwife the conclufion could . 


not follow. For inftance, in the major 


of the above-mentioned [yllogifm, viz. 
every creature poffeffed of reafon and li- 
berty 15 accountable for his aéhiors, 1£ the 


connection between the fubjeét and pre= 


dicate could not be perceived by a bare 
attention to the ideas themíelves, the 
propofition would require a proof it- 
felf; in which cale, a new middle term 


- mult be fought for, and a new [yllogiím- 


formed to prove the faid major: and 
fhould it fo happen, that 1n this fecond 
ellay there was (till fome propofition 


-whole truth did not appear at firlt fight, 


recouríe mult be had to a third fyllogiím 
to prove it, And when, by conduéting: 
our thoughts in this manner, weat laft 


arrive at fome fyllogiím, where the pre= 


miles or previous propolitions are Intul- 
tive or lelfevident truths; the mind then 
relts in full fecurity, as perceiving that 
the leveral conclufions it has palfed thro” 
ftand upon the immoveable foundation 
of lelf-eyidence, and when traced to their 
fource terminate in it. The great art 
lies, in fo adjuíting our fyllogiíms to one 
another, that the propolitions feverally 
made ufe of as premiles may be mani- 
felt confequences of what goes before, fo 
as to form one conneéted demonitration. 
See the article DEMONSTRATION, 

With relpeét to the different forms or 
figures of fyllogiíms, 1t frequently hap- 


" pens that the middle term is the fubjeét 


of the major term, and the predicate of 
the minor : but though this difpolition of 
the middle term be the molt natural and 


- obvious, 1t 1s not, however, necellary z 


fince the middle term is often the fubjegt 
of both the premifes, or the predicate in 
both; and fometimes it is the predicate 
in tbe major, and the fubjeét in the minor 
propolition. Now this variety in the or= 
der and difpofition of the middle term, 
conftitutes what logicians call the forms 


But 


between the antecedent, 


e e 
7 


:SYE 


into different figures, there 1s alfo a far- 


ther fubdivifion of them in every figure, -* 


called modes, or moods. See Moob. 


-—Thefediftinétions of [yllogifm, according 
to figure and mood, refpeéts chiefly imple . ] 
e one necelfarily to belong to: the fubjeét, 


iy Hogifms, or thole limited to three pro- 


pofitions, ali fimple; and: where the ex- : 


tremes and middle term are conneéted 


- immediately together. But as the mind 
+ 3s not tied down to any one form of réa- 
foning, but fometimes makes ule of more, - 


fometimes of fewer premiles, and often 
takes in compound and conditional pro- 
pofitions, there hence arifes other diftinc- 
tions of fyllogiíms. - : 

When in any fyllogiím the major. is a 
conditional propofition, the fyllogifm.1t- 
felf is termed conditional. - Such 15 the 


following one : 


Tf there is a God, he ought to be wor- 
hipped ; Ad 
But there is a God : ; 

Therefore he ought to be worlhipped. 
In fyllogifms of this kind, the relation 
or the condi- 
tional partif1bere is a God, and the con- 


fequent he ouebt to be avorfbipped, mult 


ever be real “and truez that is the ante- 
cedent mult always contain fome certain 
and genuine condition, which necella- 


vily implies- the confequentz otherwile : 
- the propofition ¡tlelf «will be: fal(e, and 
therefore ought not to be admitted into : 


our reafonings. There are two kinds 
of conditional fyllogiíms, one of which 
is called in the fchools modus ponens ; 


becaule from the admifhion of the ante= 


cedent they argue to the admillion of the 


confequent, as in the fyllogifÍm above : 
the other is called modus tollens, becaufe 


in itboth antecedent and confequent are 


rejeóted, asin the following fyllogifm : 


If God were not a being of tinfínite :. 
goodneís, neither would he confult 


the happinefs of his creatures; 
But God does confult the happinels of 
bis creatures 3 Al 
Therefore he is a being of infinite 
goodneís. E 


Again, as from the major's being a con- 


ditional propofition, we -obtain condi- 
tional fyllogifms; Lo where 1t is a dif- 


junétive propofition, the fyllogifm is alfo . 
. called disjunétive, as in the following . 
example. 
The world iseither felf-exiftent, orthe - 


work of fome finite, or fome infinite 
beinga ad 
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But belides this diftinátion of (yllogifins 


-  farily takes place, 


MPNE 

But it 15 not felf-exiltent, nor the work 

— ofa finite being : | 
Therefore it 1s the work of an infinite 


Now a disjunétive propofition is that, 


where of feyeral predicates, we affirm 


to the exclufion of all the relt, but leaye 
that: particular one undetermined : hence 
1t follows, that as foon as we determine 
the particular predicate, all tbe relt are to 
be of courfe rejefted ; or if we rejeét all 
the predicates but one, that one mecel 
When, therefore, 
in a disjunétive fyllogiím, the feveral 
- «predicates are enumerated in'the major; 
1f the minor eftablifhes any one of theía 
predicates, the conclufion ought to re. 
move all the reft; orif in the minor, all 
the «predicates but one are removed, the 
conclufion mult neceffarily eftablifh that 
one. NA 
In the feveral kinds of fyllogilms hitherto 
mentioned, we may oblerve, that the 
parts are complete 5 that is, the three 
propofitions of which they confift, are ex- 
prelled in form. Bot it often happens, 
that fome one of thefe premiles is not 
only an evident truth, but alío familiar 


- and in the mouths of all men; in which 


cale it 1s ufually omitted, whereby we 
have an imperfeét fyllogifm, that feems 
to be made up of only two: propofitions ; 
fuch is:the following one: 0. 
Every. man ismortal 3.00 
Therefore every King 15 mortal. 
Here the minor propolition, every king 
is man, is omitted, as being fo clear and 
evident, that the reader may eaíily fup- 
-ply it. | | Pb 


SYMBOL, evuGoxo», a lign:or' reprelenta- 


tion: of fomething moral, «by the figures 

or properties. of natural things. | 
Hence fymbols are of various kinds, as 
hieroglyphics, types, =nigmas, parables, 
fables, Ue. See HIEROGLYPHICS, Ec, 
Among chriftians, the term fymbol de. 
notes the apoltles creed. See CREED, 


SYMMETDTR Y, euupirpe, the juft pro- 


portion of the feveral parts :of any thing, 
fo:as:to compole a beautiful whole, 


'"SYMPATHETIC, fomething that acts, 


or is atted on, by fympachy : thus we 
fay, fympathetic difeafes, inks, powders, 

e. ¡See DISEASE, Ue, EH 
SYMPATHETIC INK, 
Sympatbetic INK., i ¿ 
SYMPATHETIC POWDER, The compo: 
fitian of the famous fympathetic oe 
a o le 


See” the articla 





SYM 


fufed at Golfelaer by the miners in all 
Take of preen 


their wounds, 1s this, 
vitriol, eight ounces ; of gum tragacanth, 

Sedena to an impalpable powder, one 
ounce mix thele together, and let a 
fmall quantity of the powder be(prinkled 
on the wound, and it immediately tops 
the bleeding. The vitriol is.to be cal- 

cined to whitenels in the (qn before 1t is 

mixed with the gum. 

SYMPATEY, cuperadia, an agreement 
ofaffeétions and inclinationsy: 012 COn= 
formity of natural qualities, humouts, 
temperaments, Ec, which make two per= 
fons delighted and pleafed with each other. 
in medicine, (fympathy denotes an indil- 
pofition, befalling one part of the body, 
through the defeét or,diforder of ano- 

ther; whether 1t be Po the affluence of 
fome homour, or vapour fent from elíe- 


where 5 or from the want of tire influence - 


of fome matter necellary to its action. 
See the article CONSENT of parts, 
SYMPEXIUM, in natural hiltory, a ge- 
nus of ftones, ofa fine, clole, compaét, 
and firm texture, audof a plain, uni- 
form (truéture, (plitting with equal eafe 
in any direétion. See the article STONE, 
Of this genus the'e are four different 
kinds, under each of which are reckoned 
feveral fpecies. 1. The white, or whitifh 
rock ftone comprehends the denfe, duil- 
-Jooking, whitifh fympexiumó the hard, 
ereyilh, white, dull fympexium; ¡he 
hard, porous. “Iympexium; the hard, 
bright, grey [ympexium; the hard, 
bright, brownifh,, white (y mpexium ; 
che dull, yellowifh, white, hard fym- 


pexium 3 the dull, hard, brownifh, white: 


lymoexium:; the bicihs grey, marbly 
(ympexium; the yellowifha, white, Binty 
[ympexium ; and the browniíh, white, 
finty fympexium, 2, The bluilh fym- 
pexlum comprehends the bluifh, finty 
(ympexium: the hard, bluih fympexium ; 


and the brown:h, blue, dull, hard [ym- 


pexium. 3. The reddih comprehends $ 
the doll, pale, red fympexium 5 and the 
hard, hining, red (Íympexium; and the 
ereen and red, vaviegated [ympexium, 
4. The black comprehending the hard, 
black, dull lympexium 3 the hard, black, 
fhising (ympexium3 and the foft, dull, 
black fympexivzn. 

SYMPHONY, ruupora, 1n mulic, pro- 
- perly denotes a confonance or concert of 
fevecal founds agreeable to the ear, whe- 
ther vocal or iultrumental, called alío 
harmony. See the articles HARMON Y 
and CONCERT, 

VOL, IV, 


E stga 1 | | 
SYMPHYSIS, in anatomy, one of the 


«other : 


SYMEPLE XIUM, 


SYM 


kinds of junétures, or articularion, of 
the bones. See ARTICULATION. 
Symphylis is twofold. 1. Without a me- 
divm, or any thing between. the two 
bones; which coalelce or touch each 
fuch is the articulation in the os 
frontis; the upper maxilla, .the ofía in- 
nominata, Ue. 2. By the intervention 
ofa medium, or fubltance different from 
the bones themíelves; as in the vertebroe, 
the futures of the fkull, the fcapula and 
eums. Bee VERTEBRIE, SKULL, Se, 


SYMPHY TUM, COMFREY, in botany, a 


genus of the pentandria-monogynia clafa 
of plants, with a monopetalous Hower, 
quinquedentated at the limb:s thereisno 


pericarpium.; the feeds, which are four 


1n number and gibbous, being | contained 
m the cup, 

Comfrey-root agrees in. medicinal vir 
tues with thole of althea, See the article 
AÁTTHEA,. | 

in natural hiltory, the 
nameofa genus of fofhils, of the clafs of 


«the felenite, but not of the determinate 


and regular figure of molt of the genera 
of thole bodies, but compoled of various 
irregular conneétions of differently Mhaped, 

and u/ually imperfeét bodies. ao 


ticle SELENITAL: 
SYMPOSIARCH, evproctapyce, n 0 : 


-quity, the: direños, or manager ofan en- 
tertainment.: This office was (6metimes 
performed by the perfon at whole charge 
the entertanmment was provided; fome- 
times by another named by bim3-and af. 
other times, elpecially in entertalnmments 
provided atthe common expence, he was 
eleted by lot, or by the (uffrages of the 
guelts, He was otherwile called bafi- 
lews, rex, and modimperator,.6cc. and de= - 
termined the laws of good fellowíhip, x 
oblerved whether every man drank his. 
proportion, whence he was called 0pba 


1balmus, oculus, the eye. . 
SYMPTOM, cur rep, 1n medicine, any 


appearance ip a dileale, which lerves to 
¡indicate or point outits caule, approach, 
duration, event, fc. . See the articles 
DISEASE, ÍNDICATION, Ue. 
In a ltriét fenfe, however, (y mptom means 
no more than the confequences of dileafes, 
and of their cauíes, ve of the dife 
eales and caufes themferves ; and (0 is no 


- otherthana preternatural affection, which 


follows the dileale, as the thadow: fol- 
lows the body. | 


SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine; 152 


terra olfen ted to denoje the difference 
15 € berween 


| 


SYNCHRONISM, 


-SYNCOPATIÍON, 


SIUXAN 
between the primary and fecondary caufes 
in difeales: thus a fever from pain 1s 
Jaid to be fymptomatical, becaule it riles 
from pain only ; 5 and therefore the ordi- 
—hary means in fevers are not in fuch cafes 
to be had recourfe to, but to what will 
remove the pain for, when that ceales, 
the feyer will ceale without any direct 
means taken for it. 

SYNZERESIS, evvaiperis, contraction in 
grammar, a figure whereby two fyMa- 
bles are united in one; as VEMERS, for 
vebemtas. 30 

SYNAGOGUE, finagoza, a calar al 
fembly of-Jews met to perform the ofñ- 
ces of their religion. Alío the place 
wherein they meet. 

SYNALOEPHA, curada, 1n grammar, 
a contraétion of fyllibles, performed 
principally by fupprefling fome-vowel or 
—diphthong at the end of a word, on ac- 
count of another vowel or diphthong at 
the beginning of the next. As ill ego, 
for ¿lle ero, Úc. 

SYNARTEROSIS, in anatomy, a [pecies 

of articulation, wherein there is only an 
obícure motion, as in the bones of the 
carpus and mestacarpuf, the taríus and 
metatarus, Ec, or there 1s no: motion 
at all, as In the futures of the fkull, and 
arliculafions per barmonigm or Pate ap- 
plication. See CARPUS, Ec. 


SYNCHONDROSIS, in anatomy, a fpe=, 


cies of fymphyfis; being. the union: of 

two bones by means of a cartilage, as in 

the vertebree.. 

cuyos os,  denotes 
the happening of leveral things in the 
fame time: for if in equal times, 1t is 
more properly called ifochronilm. 

the articlos [soCHRONAL. 

IN, in mulic, denotes a 

ftriking orbeating of time, whereby the 

diftinéticn of the feveral times or parts of 

the meafure is interrupted, 

However, it is more properly uled for 

the connséting the lalt note of any mea- 

fure, or bar, with the frit of the follow. 

ing mealure; lo as only to make one 

note of bolb. 

A fyncope is fometimes alío made ¡ in the 

middle of a mealvre. 


Syncopation is allo ufed when a note of . 


one part ends or terminates on the mid- 
dle ofa note of the other part. This is 
otherwife denominated binding. 

Te is likewife uvled for a driving note; 
that 15, when fome fhorter note at the 
beginning of a mesfore, or half meafure, 
is followed'by two, three, or more longer 
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notes before another Short note OCCULA; 
equal to that which occahoned the driv 


Ing, to make the number even, £. gr. 


when an odd crotchet comes before two 
or three minims, oran odd quaver be. 
fore two, three, or more crotchets, 
In (yncopated or driving notes, the hand 
or foot is taken up, or Sp down, while 
the note is founding. 

SYNCOPE, FAINTIM E in medicine, a 


deep and fudden [wooning, wherein the 


patient continues without any fenfible 
heat, motion, fenfe, or refpiration, and 
18 feized with a cold-weat over the whole 
body, and all the parts turn pale and 
cold as if dead. See LIPOTHYMIA, 

SYNCOPE, ln grammar, an elifion or re.. 
trenchment of a letter or fyllable ont of 
the middle of a word, as caldus for cali- 
dies, afpris for afperis, SEC, 

SYNDESMUS, im anatomy, a word ufed 
for a ligament, See LIGAMENT. 

In grammar, fyndeímus is uled for a 
conjunétion. 

SYNDIC, in government and commerce, 
an officer in divers countries intrufted 
with the affairs of a city, or other com- 
munity, who calls meetings, makes re- 
prelentations and folicitations to the mi- 
miltry, magiltracy, Ec. according to the 
exigency of the cale. The fyndic is ap- 
pointed: to aníwer and account for the 
conduét of the body, he makes and: re- 
celves propolals for the advantage there- 


of, controuls and corrects the failings of 


particular perfons of the body, or atleaft 
procures the'r correÉlion at a public meet- 
mg. In effeót, the fyndicis at the lame 
time both the agent and-cenfor of the 
community. Almoft all the companies 
1 Paris, as the univerfity, companies of 
arts and. trades, have their fyndics, and 
fo have molt of the cities of Provence 
and Languedoc. 
Syndic is alío ufed for 4 perfon appointed 
to lollicit fome common affair wherein 
he himfelf has a fhare, as happens par- 
ticularly among the feveral creditors of 
the lame debtor who fails or dies infol- 
vent. The chief magiítrate of Geneva 
3s alío called fyndic. There are alío 
four [yndics chofen every year, the eldelt 
of whom prefides i in the council of twenty- 
five, which 1s the chief council of the 
city, wherein all affairs are difpatched, 
both civil and political ; thus the three 
other eleét cannot all come at the office 
till the four years end, fo that the fyndi- 


cate rolls ainong fixteen: perfons-all cho= 


fen out of the council of twenty-five. 
SYN- 


SELINA 
SYNDROME, a word introduced into 
medicine by the empirics, who mean by 
“¡ta concouríe of fymptoms : thus under 
a plethora an empiric judges venelection 
—necellary from a fyndrome of [ymptoms, 
fuch as diftention of the vellels, a rednefs 
and gravity of the whole body, an in- 
dilpolition to motion, tenfons of the 
limbs, and a fenle ofan ulcerous lafli- 
tude, beíides a life [pent in idleneís, high 
and full feeding, and a fupprellion ef 
wonted excretions.. This is the pletho- 
ic fyndrome of an empiric, and after 
the fame manner he forms a Íyndrome 
or concourle of [ymptoms in a peripneu- 
-mony, quinley, epilepfy, and other dif: 
eales. Galen ridicules thefe fyndromes, 
becaule, he lays, they happen very rarely, 
and allo very flowly ; lo that Mhovld a 
phyfician wait for a fyndrome of all the 
fymptoms he expeéts, he might admini- 
fter his remedies too late. da 
SYNECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind of 
figure or rather trope, frequent among 
orators and poets. There are threekinds 
of fynecdoches; by the firlt, a part is 
taken for the whole, as the point for the 
Iword, the roof for the houle, the (ails 
for the hip, Ec. By the fecond, the 
whole is uled for a part. By the third, 


the matter whereof the thing 15 made is. 


uled for the thing iHelf; as fteel for 
Sword, filver for money, Te. . To which 
may be added another kind, when the 
Species is ufed for the genus, orthe genus 
for the fpecies. 

SYNECDOCHE, in greek and latin gram- 
mar, is when the ablative ofa part or an 
adjunét of a fentence is changed into the 
acculative, the greek propolition xar=, or 
the latin fecundim, or quod ad, bemg un- 
deríltood, Examples of the ablative of 
the part being changed into the accufa- 


tive, are the followinz from Virgil. £x- 


pleri mentem nequit, tor quod ad mentemn ; 
and Deiphobum videt lacerum crudeliter 
ora, lor quod ad ora; and an example 
ottheablative oftheadjunét being chang- 
ed into the acculative from ibe lame pu- 
thor, 18 as follows, Flores imferiptr no- 
mina regis, for quod ad nonina PELI. 
SYNECPHONESIS, or SYMPHONESIS, 
in grammar, a coalition whereby two 
fyllables are pronounced as one, being 
«much the fame as the (ynalcepha, or [y- 
nereñs. See the articles SYNALOEPHA 
and SYN¿ERESIS, 
SYNEDRIN, or SYNEDRION. 
article SANHEDRIA, 
SYNGENESIA, cuyysveciua, in botany, one 


See the 


pr 
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of Linneus's claffes of plants, the nine- 


teenth in order; lo called becaufe rhe [ta- 


mina in thele: plants grow together, or 


are formed into a fingle regular con= 
series, 

The general charaéters of this clafs are 
thele : the cup ls the crown of the feeds, 
and ftands on the fummit of the germen 5 
and the compound flowers are very va- 
rious, In regard to the nature of the fo!- 
cules. 1. Some are compofed of tubu- 


—Jote hermaphrodite flowérs in the diík, 
and of the fame fort of tubulous herma- 


phrodite flowers in theradius, 2. Otlers 
are compoled of tubuloíe hermapbrodite 


flowers in the diík, and of tubulous fe- 


at the edge, 


male flowers in the radius. 3. Some 
are compofeid of tubulous hermaphrodite 
flowers im the diík, and of tubulofe neu- 
tral flowers in theradios. 4. Somehave 
tubulofe hermaphrodite flowers in the 
difk, and ligolated hermaphrodite flow- 
ersintheradius, 5. Somearecompoled . 
of tubulous hermaphrodite flowers in the 
difk, and of ligulated female flowers 10 
the radius. 6. Some are compoled of 
tubulous: hermaphrodite flowers in the 
diík, and ligulated neutral flowers in the 
radius. 7. Some are compoled of tubu. 
lous hermaphrodite flowers in the difk, 
and of naked and neutral flowérs in the 
radius. 8. Some are compoled of tu- 
bulofe male flowers 1n the dilk, and of 
naked female fowers in the radivus. And, 
9. Some are compoted of ligulated fe- 
male flowers in the difk, and ligulated 
hermaphrodite Howers in tlu radius. 
The ftamina are five very [hort and flen- 
der filaments, inferted into the tube of 
the flower, 'Theanthere are of the fame 
number with the ftamina : they are [len- 
der, ereót, and grow together at their 
ides, fo as to form a tubular cylindric 
body of the lengrh of the mouth of the 
flower, and divided into five fegments 
The germen of the piftil 
is oblong, and placed under 1he repepta- 
cle of the flower. “The ftyle is capillary, 
ereét, and of the length of the ltamina,, 
and goes through the cylinder formed by 
the anthere. The ltigma is divided into, 
two parts, which ftand open, and bend 
barkwaids.- 
Thele plants have properly no pericar- 
pum, thougb'in fome few fpecies there 
is a coriaceous crufi placed about the 
feed. The feed is fingle and oblonge, 
eften ofa quadrangular bgure, and fomes 
times narrower at the hafe iban lo é6ny 
other pare. Flowever, in diferent gene» 
1 Ca oo E 


—crowbed with a downy matter, compoled E 


A 
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fa of this clafs, they are of a very differ- 
ent appearance at the ends. Some are 


of a great number of fingle fhort fila- 
ments, placed circularly, or otherwife, 
ón the head of the feed. Ion fome. the 
downy matter isradiated; Jn others it is 
ramofe or brancheds and in fome it is 
fupported on a pedicle, while in others 1£ 


Stands immediate)y on the feed. In-fome 
genera the feeds have no down at all, 
but havea fmrall corona, formed of what 


was originally the cup of the flower. 
This is permarent, and divided vfually 
into five legments.. In fome genera the 
feed is wholly naked, having neither any 
down nor this crown of a cup. 


SYNGNATHUS, inichthyology, a genus 


of the malacopterigious clals of fifhes, the 
'bady of which is long and very flender; 
fometimes 1€ 15 rounded, but in molt of 
the fpecies 5t1s angulated; the fins are 
in fome fpecies four, but in others there 


- 3s ooly one; the head 1s of an obloog 


figure, and comprefled; the jaws are 
cloled togetberat the fides, and the mouth 
has-only a (mall opening, which is quite 
at the extremity; the coverings cf the 
gills are compoled each of only one hm: 
ple and very thin bony lamina, 

This genus comprehends the fea-adder, 
or the rounded bodied (ynenathus, with 
no peétoral nor tail-fmsz the fyngna- 
thus with the middle of the body bept- 
angular, and a fin at the tail; the needle- 


fih, being the lyngnathus with the middle - 


of the body hexangular, and the tail pin- 
onated; and the fea-horíe, cor hippocam- 
pus, See the article HiPPOCAMPUS. 


SYNNEUROSIS, in anatomy, a kind of 


articulation of the bones, performed by 
the intervention of ligaments. See the 
article ARTICULATION. EN mE 
The fynneurofis is reckoned a hranch of 
the fymphylis, and is, when the bones 
are confiróled together by a Jigament, as 
in ¡he os femoris to the.os ifchium, and 
the patella to the tibia. See the article 
¡SY MPHYSIS. 


SYNOCHUS, or SYNOCHA, in medicine, 


a continual fever, without any remifiion, 
See the article FEVER, : E 
This fpecies of fever, according to Hoft- 
man; is the frít in the clals of inflam- 
matory feyers. lt begins without any 
remarkable cold or fhivering, and is very 
violentat the frít onfet, and continues 


with little or no remiffion, of the fymp- 


toms, till the time of the crifis; the 


ata e 
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pulíe is great and full, See the articles Ty 3 
FLAMMATION and INFLAMMATORY, 
The difleafe generally infells one part 
more than another 3 1£ the head, the face 
will well, the eyes look red and full of 
tears, the head will ach with an unufual 
pullation of the temporal arteries, there 
will be a vertigo, a drowbnels, an in- 
Senfibility, land a raving5 34£ the heart 
and Jungs, a thick difficult refpiration, 
anxiety, and palpitation of the heart, 
with lofs of ftrength, and a dejeétion of 
mind; 1f the oefophagus, thivit, a dry=- 


| neís, and blackneís of the tongue; 1f 


the ftomach, a naufea, and reaching to 
vomit, and fometimes hiccoughing; i£the 
bowels, inflations, colftivenels, or fetid 
ftools; ¡fin tbe vellels of the mefaraic 


“veis and arteries, a fixed pain about 


the vertebree of the loins; ¡if in the 
membranes of the fpinal marrow, a 
tumbling and tofling, a mumbnels and 
weaknels of the joints, and now and then 
convulñons.  Itis lometimes putrid, or 
malignant, with fudden lofs cf ftrength, 


and is not feldom attended with dulky' 


or black fpots, which threaten imme- 
diate danger. This fever often termi- 


nates fpontaneoufly on the fourth, feventh. 


or eleventh days, generally by a pro- 
fufe [weat, or by a plentiful bleeding at 
the nofe; in the malignant kind, by a 
Joofenels. 

When 1t is treated rightly, at the begin- 


ning, with bleeding, and with cooling 


and gentle diapboretic medicines, itoften 
ceales on the fourth day ¡ otherwile, ac- 
cording to Hoffman, it may continue 
till the fourteenthr or feventeenth, Thofe 
to whom it turns fatal, generally die of 


“the mortification of fome noble parta 


Bleeding in this difeale is highly ne- 
cellary, and that not fparingly, 3£ the 
patients ftrength will bear 1t3 then a 
cooling  beverage, as the following: 
Take of [pring water, two pound; of 
role-water, and white-fugar, each an 
ouncez citron-julce, ont ouncez or in- 
ftead thereof, Ipirit=of-vitriol, twenty 
drops: of this mixture, Jet the patient 
take frequent draughte, The harifhorn 
Jelly, witb-fugar, citron juice, and role- 
water, are excellent in this cafe; as alfo, 
whey turned with citron-juice: abfor- 
bent diaphoretic powders, are likewile 
ufeful, and the body fhould be kept open 
with emollient clyflers, 


SYNOD, in aftronomy, a conjunétion, or 


concouríe of two or more ftars, or planets, 
PA in 
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ig the fame optical place of the heavens. SYNONYMOUS, is applied to 3 word. y 


Synob, fgnifies alío a meeting, or al= 
fembly of ecclefialtical perlons, concern- 
ing matters of religion3 of thefe, there 
are four kinds, viíx. 1. A general or 
univerlal fynod, where bifhops meet from 
all nations. 2. A national fynod, where 
thofe of one nation only meet. 3. A 


or term that has the lame import or hg- 
nification with another, : 


—SYNONYMISTS, among botanical writa 


ers, fuch as have employed their care in 


- the collefting the different names or fy- 


nonyma, uled by different authors, and 
reducing thera to one another, 


provincial fynod, where the clergy of SYNONYMY, in rhetoric, a figure where= 


one province afflemble together. 4. A 
diocelan Íynod, where thofe only of one 
diocele aflemble, See-CONVOCATION. 
SYNODALS, or SYNODIES, were pe- 
cuniary rents, commonly of two fhil- 
'ings paid to the bifhop, or archdeacon, 
at the time of their Ealter vifitation, by 


every pariíh prielt. They were thus call-. 


ed, becaule ufually paid in fynods, for 
that antiently bifhops uled to vifit and 
hold their diocelan fynods at once; for 


the fame reafon, they are fometimes de- - 


nominated fynodalica, but more proper- 
-]y procurations, ¡ 
SYNODALES TESTES, was an appel- 
lation antiently given to the urban and 
rural deans, fromtheir informing againít, 
and atteíling, the diforders of the clergy, 
and the people in the epiícopal fynods. 
When thefe funk in their authority, 10 
their ftead arofe another fort of fynodal 
witnefles, who were a kind of impanell- 
ed jury, confilting of a prieft, and two 
or three laymen for every parifh; though 
at length two for every diocele were an- 
nually chofen, till at lalft the office came 
to be devolved on the church-wardens. 
See the article CHURCH. WARDENS. 
SYNODALE INSTRUMENTUM, a folemn 
oath, or engagement that thefe fynodal 
witoelles took, as our church-wardens 
now are fworn to make jult prefentments, 
See the preceding article. 
SYNODICAL, fomething belonging to 
a fynod; thus fynodical epiítles are cir- 


cular letters written by the fynods to the. 


abíent prelates and churches, or even 
thole general ones direéted to all the 
faithful, to inform them of what had 
- palled in the fynod. For the fynodical 
month, fee the article MonTH. 


SYNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, a feafe 


celebrated at Athens, in memory of 


The/eus's having united all the petty' 


communities of Attica into one fingle 
common-wealth, the feat whereof was 
Athens, where all the affemblies were 
to be held, This fealt was dedicated to 
Minerva, and according to the (chrolialt 


oí Thucydides, 1t was held in the month 5 


by fynonyms, or [ynonymous terms, that 
is, various words of the fame fignifica- 
tion, are made ule of to amplify the dife 
courle, y 


SYNOVIA, or SYNONIA, In medicine, a 


term uled by Paracelíus, and his fchool, 
for the nutricious juice, proper and pe- 
culiar to each part; thus they talk of the 
(ynovia of the joints, of the brain, Ec, 
The mucilaginous glands of the capíulas 
ligamente, and the fhieaths of tie ten. 
dons, excrete a mucilaginous liquor 
called [ynovia, the ufe of which is to 
keep the cartilages fupple, and confe- 
quently to facilitate the motion of the 
tendons and joints. 
Others ufe fynovia for the gout, and 
other difeales in the joints, arifing from 
a vice in the nutricious juice. Others 
relftrain the term to the oufing out of the 
juice through a wounded part, efpecialiy 
atajoint. 


SYNTAGMA, currayue, the difpoling or 


placing of things in an orderly manner, 


SYN TAX, cuvrafig, in grammar, the pro= 


per conttruétion, or due difpofition of the — 
words of a language, into lentences, or 
phrafes; or, as Bufher more accurately 
defines It, the manner of conftruéting 
one word with another, with regard to 
the different terminations thereof, pre- 
fcribed by the rules of grammar, See 
CONSTRUCTION and SENTENCE. ' 
Hence the ofhice of [yntax is to confider ' 
the natural fuitableneís of words with 
relpeét to one another, in order to make 
them agree in gender, number, perfon, 
mood, Ec. To offend in any of thele 
points, is called, to offend againft fyntax; 
and fuch kind of offence, when grofs, is 
called a folecifm, and when more flight, 
a barbariím. See GENDER, £c. 
Syntáx 1s generally divided into two 
parts, vz. concord, wherein the words 
are to agree In gender, number, cale, 
and perflon; and regimen or government, 
wlierein one word governs another, and 
occalions fome yariations therein, See 
the articles CONCORD and REGIMEN. 


AT = u z " 
YNTEXIS, in medicine, an attenuation,- 


or culliquation of the folids ofthe body, 
| fuch 


SAY 
Such as frequently happens in atrophies, 
¡inflammations of the bowels, colliqua- 
tive fevers, wherein a fatty and uligenous 
matter is voided with the excrements by 
- ftool. See COLLIQUATION, Ec. 
SYNTHESIS, the putting of [everal things 
- 1ogelber, as making a compound me- 
dicine of feveral fimple ingredients, Te, 
See the article COMPOSITION. 
SYNTHESIS5¡ in logic, denotes a branch of 
method oppofite to analyfis, called the 
fynthetic method. See METHOD, 
| SYNTHESIS In grammar. SeeSYLLEPSIS. 
SYRTRESIS In furgery, 15 an operation 
whereby divided parts are re-united, as 
in wounds, fractures, luxations, e. See 
the artucle Wounb, Ec. 
SYNTHETIC, fomething relating to fyn- 
o thelrs, See the preceding artiqle, 
SYMTHETIC, or SYNTHETICAL, 15, ac- 
cording to Pr. Shaw, a term given to 


that part of chemiltry, which, after the '' 


analytical chemiftry has taken bodies te 
pieces, or reduced them to their princi- 
ples, can, from thefe feparated principles, 
eltber recompound the lame body again, 
or, Irom the mixtures of the principles 
of ene or more bodies in various man- 
mers, form a large let of new produc- 
tions, which would have béen unknown 
to the world but for this art: fuch pro- 
duétions are brandy, foap, glafs, and 
the Jike.  Synthetical chemiltry, taken 
in the friét lenfe for the recompofition 
of bodies from their own principles, 
is rather of philofophical than of 'ordi- 

—pary ufe. This, however, ls not ealy, 
except ina few cales, nor are we to 1ma- 
gine, becaule rt has been done in fome, 
“that nature has taken this way to com- 
La them; her method of compofition 

¿ bodres re a new fubjeót, and worthy 
a difigent enquiry. 

SYNUSTASTS, a feót of hereties, who 
maintained, thrat there was butone pa- 
ture, and one fingle fubítance in Jefus 
-Chrift. The funuñalls denied, that the 

word aÑñomed a body inithe womb of 


ve virgin, but held, that a part of the 


divine word being derathed from the relt, 
was there changed into fiefh and blood. 
“Thus they taugbr, that Jelus Chrilt was 
—confebltantial to the father, not only as 
to his divinity, hut even as to his ho- 
0 and very body, | 
SYPHON, or SiPHON, See SIPHON. 
SYRACUSE,, a cily and port.town of 
Siciby, ti the province of Val de Noto, 
ftusted on a fine bay of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on the eafi coaft of the ifland, 


[3d a 


CS 


in eaft long. 159 5/, north lat, 37% 25, 


E 


SYREN, orsIREN, In antiquity, See the | 


article SIREN, 


SYRIA, a part of afiatic Turky, bound, | 


4 


ed by Natolia and Turcomania, on the 
north; by Diarbec or Meflopotamia on 


the ealt; by Arabia and Paleftine on the 


foutb; and by tlie Levant-Sea- on tie 


weft. The Turks divide Syria into 
three beglerbeglies, or vice- royalties, 
diz, thole of Aleppo, Tripoli, and 


Damalcus, or Scliam, the leats of the 


relpective viceroys. | 
SYRIAN YEAR, Ec. See YEAR, Ec, 
SYRINGA, oe PIPE TREE, in botany, 

a genus of the diandria-monogynia clafs 


of plants, the corolla whereof conhlts of 


a fingls petal, the tube is cylindric, and 


very long, the limb is divided into four. 
fegments of a linear figure, hollow and 
obtulely pointed; the fruit is an oblong ' 
comprefled AcUrainated capíule, formed 


of two valves, and containing two cells, 
“Phe feeds are fingle, oblong, and com. 
preffled, pointed at each end, and fur. 
rifhed wih a membranaceous Margin. 
This genus comprehends the lilac of 
Tournefort. + 


"Fhe branches of this tree, when the pith | 


15 taken out, ferve for pipes in [yringes, 
SYRINGA, ls allo a mame for the plant, 
otherwife called philadelphus. See the 
article PHILADELPHUS. 
SYRINGE, an inftrument ferving to Im- 
bibe, or fuck in a quantity of any fluid, 


and to fquirt or expel the fame with 


violence. 
The fyringe is made of an hollow ey- 
linder ABCD, plate CCELXVI. mn? r, 





fornihed vwittha little tube atthe bottom, 


EF. En this cylinder is an embolus K, 
made, or at leaft covered with leather, 
'or fome other matter, that eafily imbrbes 
moilture, and fo hlling the cavity of the 
cylinder, as that no air or water may 
país between the one and the other. If 
then the little end of the tube E, be put 
into water, and the embolus drawn up, 


the water will afeend into the cavity left 
by the embolus, and upon thrufting back 


the embolus, it will be violently expelled 
again througlrihe tube EF; and (tlrthe 
greater impetus will the water be expell- 


ed withal, and to the greater diftance, as - 


the embolos 


is thralt down with the 


greater force, or the greater velocity. See 


the article EmnpoLus. 


r 


This alcent of the water, the antients, 


who fuppolfed a plenum, ateributed to 
nature's abhorrence of a vacuum; da 
t 


] 
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*he moderns, from repeated experiments, 
have found it to be owIing to the preffure 
of the atmofphere upon the fluid;z for 
by drawing up the embolus, the air left 
in the cavity of the cylinder, will be ex- 
ceedingly rarified, lo that being no longer 
a counterbalance to the air, incumbent 
on the furface of the fluid, that prevails 
and forces the water through the little 
tube into the body of the fyringe. See 
the article Ark, Ec. 

In effeét, a fyringeis only a ingle pump, 
and the water alcends in ¡ton the lame 
principle as in the common fucking 
pump, whence it follows, that the water 
will not be raifed in a fyringe to any 
height exceeding thirty-one feet. See the 
articles PUMP and SUCcTION. 
Syrinsgessare of confiderable ufes in fur- 
gery 3 by thern clylters are adiminiltered, 
injeétions of medicinal waters, ce. made 
into wounds, e. They alío ferve to 
injeét coloured liquors, melted wax, Ue. 
into the vellels of the parts of animals, 


to hew the difpofition, texture, ramifica= 


tions, Ec. thereof, The molt conlider- 
able fyringes uled in lurgery, are thele 
following, as reprelented, in plate zbrd, 
where n% 2. 15 a fyringe for various 
ufes, furnifhed with pipes of different 
forts. By the help of this you may not 
only injeét fluids intó wounds of the ab- 
domen and thorax, into he fauces, into 


abícelles, ulcers, and to the uterus, but ' 


you may alfo, by the afiíltance of this 
mítrument, draw extravalated blood from 


the cavity of the thorax, in which cafe 


the [yringe fhould be twice as. large as 
the mouth: the pipe hould be triangu- 
lar, and about two thumbs breadth: n? 

9. Is another pipe, with a round mouth, 
intended for the fame ufes: n% 4, a mal. 
ler pipe, which, as well as the relt, may 
be [crewed on the [yringe: n? 5. ano- 
ther pipe fomewhat curved, and perfo- 
rated on both (des. 
fuck blood out of the cavity of the tho- 
rax, and throw injeétions into that part, 
or into the fauces; n* 6, another perfo- 
rated at the end like a cullender: n? 7, 
another perforated like the former, hut 
curved, to throw injeótiuns into the ute- 
rus, and for other ufes: n? 8. reprefents 
tie [yringe proper for imjeéling liquors 
into the urethra of males, and the va- 
gina of females, for various ufes: 1t 
ends with an obtuíe point, to prevent 
the Jiquor from regurgitating, or flying 
ahovt. 

SYRINGOTOMY, in lurgery, the ope- 


Ugra9 1. 


ration of cutting for the fftula, : See the. 


This will ferve to. 


SER 


article FISTULA. 


SYRINGOTON, the name ofan inltru- 


ment to lay open the filula. 


SYRUP, or SYROP, in pharmacy, a fa- 


turated folution of fugar, made in vege- 
table decoétions,* or infufions. See the 
article DECOCTION. 

Thele preparations were formerly con- 
fidered as medicines of much greater im- 
portance than they are thought to be at 
prefent.  Syrups and diltilled waters 
were for fome ages made ule of as the 
great alteratives, infomuch, that the 
evacuation of any peccant humour was 
never attempted, till, by a due couríe of 
thefe, 1t had frít been regularly pre- 
pared for expullion. Hence arole the 
exuberant colleétion of both, which we 
meet with in pharmacopocias; and like 
errors, have prevailed in each. ¿As mul- 


- titudes of diltilled waters have been com- 


pounded from materials, unfit to give 
any virtue over the helm, fo numbers of 
fyrups have been prepared from ingre- 
dients which in their form cannot be 


taken in fufficient dofes, to exert their 


virtues; for two thirds of a fyrup con- 


fift of fugar, and the greatelt part of the 


remaining thirdis an aqueous fluid. 

Syrups are at prelent regarded chiefiy as 
convenient vehicles for medicines of 
greater efficacy, and made ufe of for 
Iweetening draughts and juleps, for re= 
ducing the lighter powders into bolufles, 


pills, or elegluaries, and other like pur- 


pofes; fome likewife may not impro- 
perly be conlidered as medicines them- 
felves, as thole of faffron, or buckthorm= 
berries. 


Generalrules for preparing SYrRuPS. 1. All 


the rules for making decoétions, are Jike- 
wife to he obíerved in making fyrups; 
vegetables both for decoétions and infu- 
fons ought to be dry, unleís they are 


exprefsly ordered otherwile.. 2. In the : 


London Pharmacopceia, only the pureft, 
or double refined fugar, is allowed. In 
the Edinburgh, the lefs pure, or cominon, 
white fugar is employed, and father 
puriñed by the operator. For fuch fy- 
rups as are prepared without coétion, 
the lugar is previou/ly diffolved in water 


by itíelf, the Solution clarified with whites 


of eges, and bolled down toa thick con- 
fmience, the fcum which arifes during 
the boiling being carefully taken off. In 
the fyrups prepared by coétion, the cla- 
rification with whites of esgs Is per- 


formed after the lugar has been diflolved - 
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mm the decoétion of the vegetable, ex-- 
ceptin the fyrup of meconium, for which - 
therefore, the pureft lugar is direéted, 
The purification of lugar, by clarifica- 
tion, and delpumation, is not fo perfect 


- as might be expeéted, for after it has 


undergone this procels, the refiners (till 
feparate from it a quantity of oily matter, 


which is difagreeable to weak ftomachis. 


See the articles CLARIFICATION and 


" DESPUMATION. : 
- The clarification of the fugar along with 


the vegetable decoftion, is likewile 1n- 
jurious to the medicine, fince by this 
means not only the impurities of the fu- 
gar are difcharged, 'but a confiderable 


part of what the liquor had before taken - 


up from the other ingredients. It ap- 
pears therefore moft' eligible to employ 
fine' fugar for all the fyrups, even the 
purgative ones (which have been ufually 
made with coarle fugar, as flomewhat co- 


3nciding with their intention) not ex- 


cepted; for-as purgative medicines are 
im-.general ungrateful: to the ftomach, 1t 


-3s certalnly improper to employ an addi- 


tion, which increafes their offenfiveneís. 
3. Where the weight of the lugar 1s not 
exprefled, twenty-nine ounces thereof is 


to be taken to every pint of liquor. The S 


fugar is to be reduced into powder, and 
diffolved in the liquor by the heat of a 


water-bath, unleís ordered  otherwile : 
although in the formule of the feveral 


fyrups, a double weight of the lugar to 
that of- the liquor 1s: direéted, yet els 


all generally be fuficient.. Firft, there- 


fore diff'olve in the liquoran equal weight 
of lugar, then gradually add fome more 


in powder till a little remains undiflolved 


atthe bottom, which is to be afterwards 
incorporated by fetting the [yrup in a wa- 
ter-bath. The quantity of lugar fhould 
be as much as the-liquor is capable of 
keeping diffolved ín the cold 3 ¡if there is 
more, a part of 1t will feparate and con- 
crete into cryftals, or candy; 1£ lels, 


the (yrup will be fubjeét to ferment, 
elpecially in warm weather, and change ' 


toa vinous or four liquor. 4. Copper 
vellels, unlefs they are well tinned, 
fhould not be employed in the making of 
acid Íyrups, or fuch as are compoled of 
the juices of fruits... The confeétioners, 
who are the molt dextrous people at thele 
kinds of preparations, to avoid the ex: 
pence of frequently new tinniog. their 


 vellels, rarely make ufe of any other 


than copper ones untinned in the prepa- 
ration even of the molt acid fyeups, fuch 


3 
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as tlat of oranges, lemons, and the 

like, Névertheleís, by taking due care 
that their coppers be well fcoured and 
—perfeétly clean, and that the (yrup re= 
main no longer in them than 1s abío. - 
lutely necelíary, they avoid giving it any. 
«All talte or quality from the metal. 5, 
The (yrup, when made, 1s:to be fet by ti] 
nextday: 1fany laccharine crult appears 


SS 


upon the furface, take 1t off, 


SYSSARCOSIS, in anatomy, a particular | 
Ipecies of the kind of articulation, called 
:alío fymphyfis. See the articles ARTI 


CULATION and SYMPHYSIS. 


The fyffarcofis is a natural union of two 
bones by means of flefh or mufcles, fuch 


is thatof tbe os hyoides and omoplate. 


Sy ffarcofis is alío ufed by lome chirurgi-- 


cal writers to expreís a method of curimg 


¿«wounds of the head when the cranium is 
laid bare, and the interítice between the 
lips of the wound too wide for a con. - 
traction, by means of promoting the gra. 


nulation or growth of new fleíh. 


SYSTEM, flema, in general, denotes 
an aflemblage or chain of principles * 
and conclufons, or the whole of any 


doétrine, the feveral parts whereof are 


bound together and follow or depend on - 


each other; in which feníe we fay, a 


fylftem of philofophy, a fyltem of diyi- 


nity, Uc. 


pothelis or fuppofition of an arrangement 
of the feveral parts of the univeríe, 
whereby altronomers explain all the phe- 
nomena or appearances of the heavenly 


bodies, their motions, changes, (Pe: 





SYSTEM, in 'aftronomy, denotes an hy- 


“This is more properly called the [yltems - 


of the: world, 


Syltem and hypothelis 
have much the fame fienification, unlefs - 
perhaps hypothefis be a more particular * 


fyftem, and [yltem:a more general hypo- 


thelis. See the article HyPOTHESIS, 
The three moft celebrated fyltems of 
the world are the copernican, the ptole, 


maic, and tychonic, the ceconomy of 


each whereof may be feen under the ar- 
ticles COPERNICAN, PTOLEMAIC, and 
TYCHONIC, | 


pothefis, or fcheme of religion, from 
which the post is never to recede: e. gr. 


having made his choice either in the- 


¡heathen mythology or in chriftianity, he 


SYSTEM, in poetry, denotes a certain hy- 


mult keep the two apart, and never mix 


fuch: differentideas in the famespoem. 


SYSTEM, ln mufic, denotes a compound - 
interval, or an interval compofed, or con» 


ñ 


ceived to be compoled, of feveral lel, : 


fue + 


S Y S 
Such. as the oótave. See INTERVAD. , 
The word is borrowed'from the antiente, 
who call a fimple interval, divltem; and 
a compound one, [yltom. See (he ar- 


tiole DIA STEM. 
As there is not any interval io the nature 


of things, fo we can only conceive: any - 


given interval as compofed of, or equal 
to, the. fum of feveral others: this divi- 
lion of intervals therefore only relates to 
praótice, fo that a fyltem is properly en 
mterval* which 15 aétually divided: 

praétice, and wliere along: with the ex- 
tremes we always conceive lome Interme- 
diate terms. “The nature of a fyítem 
will be very plain by conceiving it an in- 
terval' wiroíe terms ave in: praétice taken 
either 1 immediate fuecelfion, or the 
found Is made to rife or fallifrom one to 
the other, by touchiing fome intermediate 
degrees, fo that the whole 15 a fyftem: or 
compofition of all the intervals between 
one extreme and another. Syltems of 
the (ame magvitude, and confequently 
of the fame degree of concord and: dif- 


cord, may yet differ 10 relpect of their 


compofition, as containing, and being 
actually divided'into more or fewer inter - 
vals; and: when: they are equal in that 
relpeét, the parts may différ in megni- 
tude. Laltly, when tey confift of the 
fame parts or leller intervals, they may 
differ as to the order and difpofition there- 
of between the two: extremeés, 
There are feveral diftinótions of fyítems, 
the molt remarkable of which are con- 
cinnous or inconcinnous. Concinnous 
fyftems are tiiofe which: confilt of fuch 
parts as are'fit for muíic, and thofe parts 
placed in fuch. an order between the: ex- 
tremes, as that the fuccellion of founds 
from, one extreme to the other, may have 
a good effeét, See CONCINNOUS, 
The concinnous fyftems, according to 
Euclid, are diateffaron, diapente, dia- 
palon ;. diapafon and diatellaron, dia= 
palon and diapente, and bildiapafon, See 
DIATESSARON, DIAPENTE, Ue, 
Inconcinnous fyítems are thole whereín 
the Gimple intervals are inconeinnous, or 
badly difpofed between the two extremes. 
The inconcinnous, that author obíerves, 
are lels than the fourth, and all thofe 
fituated between tlie above-mentioned 
ones, 
A fyftem 15 sehen particular or univerfal, 
An univerfal fylfem is that which con- 
tams all tbe particular fvftems belongine 
to muhc, and makes what the antients 
call disgram, and we, the [cale of mufic, 
VoL. IV, ; 
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figures of confonances. 


SYSTEMA'TISTS, in botany, 


o 

See DIAGRAM, SCALE, GAMUT, Se, 
The antients alío diftinguith fy items 1M- 
to, perfeét and imperfeét. The bifdiapa- 
fon, or double oétave, was reckoned a 
perteét (y ftern, becautfe, within its ex- 


trenes are contained examples of all tie 


fimpl e and:original concords, and all the 
variety of orders wherein their concin- 
nous parts cught to be hates which va- 
riety conftitutes what they call Species or 
All the fyftems 
leís than the bildiapafon were reckoned 


imperfeét, “The double oótave was call. 
ed fyltema maximum: and immutatum, 


becaule they took it to be the greateltex- 
tent or difference of time they could go 
in making melody, though [fome-added 
a fifeh to it for the greatelt fyltem : but 
the diapafon, or fimple oftave, was rec- 
koned the moft perfeét fyíbem wih re- 
gardto the agreement cÉ its extremes, 
lo: that how many oftaves loever were 
put into the greatelt: fyftem, they were 
alli to be conltituted or fubdivided the 
fame way as the frft; fo that when we 
know: how the oftave-:is divided, we 
know the nature of the diagram or (eale, 
the varieties whereof' conftitute the ge- 
nera melodie, whichare lubdivided into 
fpecies, See the articles GENuUS and 
SPECIES, 

thole au- 
thors whofe works in this fcience are 
principally employed about the arrang- 
ing plants into certain orders, clalíes, or 
genera, 


SYSTOLE, mm Hans the contraétión 


of the heart, whercby the bloodis drawn 
out of its ventricles into the arteries; the 


oppolite ltate to which is called. the dia- 


ftole, or.dilatation of tbe hearr, See the 
articles HEART, BLOOD, DIasTOLE, 
PuLseE, Ec. 
The [y ltole of the heart 15 well accounted 
for by Dr. Lower, who fhews that the 
heart 1s a true rníele: tire Abres whereof 
are acted on like thofe of other mulcles, 
by certain branchies of the ejght pair of. 
nerves inlerted into it, witch bring the 
animal fpirits from the brain hither. By 
a flux of thele fpirits the mulcular fibres 
ofthe heart are inflated end thus fhort- 
nea; the length of the heart diminifhied, 
1ts breadth or thickneís increafed, the 
capacity of the ventricles clofed, the ten- 
dinous mouths of the arteries dilated, 
thole of the veins hut up by means of 
their valves, and the contained juice for- 
cibly exprefled in the orifices of the ar- 
teries. See the article OS Te, 
18D : Dr. - 
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Dr. Diake adds to Dr. Lower*s account, 
that the Intercoftal mufcles and- dia- 
phragm contribute to the fyftole, by 
opening the blood a palfage from the 
right ventricle of the heart to the left, 
through the longs, to which it could not 
otherwife país, becaufe the oppoftion 
the blood contained in that ventricle 
mult necellarily have made to 1fs con- 
ftriétion, is taken off. Both thefe authors 
make the fyftole the natural fate, or 
aétion of the heart, and the dialtole the 
-owviolent one,  Boerhaave, on the. con- 
trary, makes the: fyftole the violent, 
and the diaftole the natural ítate. See 
the articles UA LONS CONTRAC- 
TION, ÁRTERY, Uc. 

SYSTYLE, Un aa that manner 
of placing columns where the fpace be- 
tween the two fults confilt of two diame- 
ters, or four modules. See the articles 
COLUMN, DIAMETER, and MODULE. 
SYZYGY, Jpzyeia, in altronomy, a term 
equaliy uled for the conjunétion and op- 
pofition of a planet with the fun. See 
CONJUNCTION and OPPOSITION. 
On the phenomena and circumftances of 
the [yzygles a great part of the lunar the- 
ory depends, See the article Moon. 
For, 1. Itis hewninthe phyfical aftro- 
nomy, that the force which diminifhes 
the gravity of the moon inithe [yzygies, 
1s double that which increafes 1t in the 
quadratures : fo that in the (yzygies the 
gravity of the moon froim the aétion of 
the fun is diminifhed by a part which is 
to the whole gravity as 1 to 89,36: for 
1 the quadratures, the addition of gra- 
vity 1s to the whole gravity as 1 to 
1178373. See the A 
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a, In the fyzygles, the difturbing force 
-3s direótly the diftance of the moon 


the orbitis leaft of all, 


sYZ 


«from the earth, and inverfely as the cube 
of the diltance of the earth from the fun. 
And at the fyzygles the gravity of the 
moon towards the earth receding from 
its center 1s more diminifhed, than ac- 
cording to the ¡nverle ratio of the fquare 
of the diltance from that center. Hence, 
in the motion of the moon from the 
lyzygies to the quadratures, the. gravity 
of the moon towards the earth i 15 COñnti= 
nually increafed, and the moon is conti- 


—nually retarded in its motion; and in the 


motion from the quadratures to the [yay- 
gies the moon's gravits is continually di- 
iminifhed, and its motion in its orbit acces 
Terated. See thearticle GRAVITATION. 

3. Further in the fyzygies the moon's 
orbit, orcircle, round the earth, 1s more 
convex than in the quadratures, for 
which reafon the moon is lefs diftant from 
the earth at the former than the latter, 

When the mvon is in- the fyzygies, her 
apíides go backwards, or are retrograde, 
See the articles ORBIT, AERIS and 
RETROGRADATION. 


When the moon 1s in the fyzygies, the 


nodes move in antecedentia falteft; then 
flower and flower, till they become at 
reft, when the moon 1s in the quadra- 
tures, See the article NODE, 

Laftly, When the nodes are. come tothe 
lyzygies, the inclination of the plane of 
See the article 
INCLINATION. 

Add that thefíe feveral irregularities are 
not equal in each fyzygy, but all fome- 
what greater in the conjunétion than 1n 
the oppolition, 


SOU 


po eo 


— orf, the nineteenth letter, and 
fifteenth confonant of our alpha- 
LL 0 bet, thelound whereof is formed 
by a ftrong expulion of the 
breath through the mouth, upon a fud- 
den drawing back of the tongue from 
the fore- part of the palate, with the lips 
at the fame time open. The proper 
found of this.letter is thatin taz, ten, tin, 
PUR, Jat, pot, put, Ec. When it comes 
before ¿, followed by a vowel, itis found» 
ed like s, asin xation, potion, Te. When 
/ comes after it de has a twofold found; 


Í 


one clear and acute, as in 2hím, thief,. 
e. the other more obtuíe and obícure, 
asin then, there, Te, 

In abbreviatipns, amongft the roman 
writers, T, Stands for Titus, Ditiis, 
Fe Tab. for Tabularios; Tab, P.H,C, 
Tabularius provincia Hifpante citerio- 
ris3 Tar. Tarquinius; Ti. Tiberios; 
Ti. EF. Tibert flivs; Tr. La Tiberii 
bertus; Ti. N. Tiberii Nepos ; a le JA 


Y. P. V. D. tempore judicem arbileumve 


poltulat ut det; TM. P, tersinum po- 
fit; TM, DD. terminum A 
das | EA ES 


e PRRATD 
Tr. trans, tribunus; Tr: M. or Mil. 
<tribuñus militumz3 TR, PL, DES. 
tribunus plebis defignatus; TR. AER. 
tribunus erarii; TRV. CAP, trium- 
viri capitales; T, P. or TRIB.POT. 
—tribunicia poteltate; Tul. H. Tullus 
Hoftilius. 5 | 
Amongít the antients, TD, as a numeral, 
ftood for one hundred and fixty3 and 
with a dafh at top, thus T, it fignified 
one hundred and (Gxty thoufand, In 
«mulic, “P [tands for tutti, all, or alto- 
gether. 


"TABAGO, one of the Caribbee-iflands in 


the American-ocean, one hundred and 


twenty miles fouth of Barbadoes: welft 


longitude 599, north latitude 119 30. 
lt is from this place that tabacco, or 
tobacco, a well known plant, takes its 
pame. See the article Tobacco. | 
TABARCA,- an ifland on the coalt of 
Barbary, m Africa, fifty miles welt of 
Tunis: ealtlong. 8%, north lat, 36% 30%. 
TABASCO, the capital of a province of 
the fame name, fituated on the bay of 
Campeachy, at the mouth: of the river 
Tabafco, one hundred and fxty miles 
fouth-welt of Campeachy: welt long, 
95%, north lat. 18*. 

TABEY, in. commerce, a kind of rich 
flk which has undergone the operation 
of tabbying. See the next article. 
TABBYING, the paffing a flk or ftuff 
under a:calender, the rolls of which are 
made of iron or copper, varioufly en- 


graven, which bearing unequally on the - 


ftuff renders the furface thereof unequal, 
fo as to refleót the rays of light differ- 
ently, making the reprefentation 'of 
«waves thereon. 

TABELLA, TABLET, in pharmacy, is 
much the fame with troches and lo- 
ozenges, being a folid preparation formed 


into a little cake, or mals, of different- 


"figures, intended to diffolve flowly, and 
-— generally made agreeable to the palate. 
“Dhis form is moltiy made ule of for the 
more commodious exhibition of certain 
medicines, by fitting them to diflolve 

-dlowly in.the moutb, foas to:pafs by de- 
grees into the. ftomach, «and hence thele 
¿¿preparations have generally. a confider- 

«able. proportion of fúgar or other fuch 
materials. (They are calculated for chil. 
:.dren who are not eafily prevailed onto 
takermedicines in lefs agreeable forms, 
There are various kinds of. them,'as the 
¿¿tabellze a ntacidee, tabella anthelmintca, 
táabellee purgantes, ¡Eco Bee TROCHE. 


TABELLIO,. in the roman law, an ob. * 


aras AB 


ten cubits from the end. 
- the whole tabernacle was thirty-two cu- 


*en days. 


Further particolars, a$.to the 


cer or [crivener, much the fame with our 


 notaries public, who are often called ta- 


'belliones in our antient law books. 


See 
the article Norar y, 


TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a 


kind of building, in the form of a tent, 
fet up, by expreís command of God, for 
the performance of religious worfhip, 
facrifices, We. during the journeying of 
the Ifraelites in. the wildernefs; and, 


after their fettlement in the land of Cas 


naan, made ule of for the fame purpofe 
till (he building of the temple of Jerufa- 
lem.  Itwas divided into two parts, the 


. one covered, and properly called the ta= 


bernacle; and the other open, called the 
court. The curtains which covered the 
tabernacle were made of linen, of feyeral 
colours, embroidered. There were ten 
curtains, twenty-eight cubits lone and 
four in breadth. Five curtains faltened 


together made up two coverings, which 


covered all the tabernacle. Over thefe 
there were two other coverings; the one 
of goat-hair, and the other of heep= 


== 


íkins. The holy of holies was parted 


- from the refl of the tabernacle by a cur= 


tain made faít to four pillars, flanding 
The length o£ 


bits, that is, about fifty feet; and the 
breadth twelve cubits, or nineteen feet, 
The court was a fpot of ground one hun- 
dred cubits long, and fifty in breadth, en. 
clofed by twenty columns, each twenty 
cubits high and ten in breadth, covered 
with flver, and ftanding on copper bafes, 


five cubits diftant from one another 5 be=. 


tween which, there were curtains drawn, 
and faltened with+hooks. At the eaf 
end was an entrance, twenty cubits wide, 
covered with a curtain hanging loo/e. 


Feafi of TABERNACLES, a folemn feltival 


of the Hebrews, oblerved after harvelt, 
on the fifteenth day of the month Tin, 


inftituted to commemorate the goodneís * 


of God, who proteéted the Ifraelites in 
the wilderneís, and made them dwell in 
bcoths, when they came out of Egypt, 
On the firlt day of the fealt, they began 
to ereél booths of the boughs of trees, and 
in theíe they were obliged to continue fe- 
The booths were placed ¿n 
the open air, and were not to be covered 


“with cloths, nor made' too clole by the 


thickne[s of. the-houghs; but fo loofe 


that the lun and the llars migbt befeen, 


and the rain defcend through them, For 
elcbration 






of this feltival, fee Leyit, ci 
Da : A 








| TAB 
TABERN¿EMONTANA, in botany, a 


genus of the pentandria-monogynía clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conhíts 
of a (ingle infundibuliform petal : the 
tube is cylindric and long: the 'bale 
and. apex are both ventricofe : the limb 
is — divided into five linear obtule feg- 
ments; Ehe fruit 15 compofed of” two 
follicles bent horizontally, ventricole, 
ánd acuminated, formed of one valve, 
and containing one cell : the feeds are 
numerous, of an oblong oval bgure, 
obtule, imbricated, and wrapped up in 
ulp, ! 
'TABES DORSAL!5, ln medicine, a di- 
ftemper which, according to a late au- 
thor, is a particular fpecies of a con. 


fumption, the proximate caufe of which: 


is a debility of the nerves, - See the ar- 
ticle CONSUMPTION, | É 

Of the feveral kinds of confumptions 
incident to human bodtes, the tabes dor- 
falis:1s the lowek 1 its progreís, but the 
moft melancholy in its circumillances ; 
and, unleís timely obviated, forihe moft 
part fatal. This difeafe is only incident 


to young men of falacious difpofitions,- 


and proceeds from too early venery, an 
ammodterate ule of 1t, or pollutitons, It 
feems therefore to derive ¡ts origin from 
too frequent venereal fpalms; Íod the 
immoderate loís of feminal Amd has a 
confiderable harein producing the efect. 
The fymptoms of tlie tabes dorfalis are 
involuntary, noéturnal, feminal emif- 
fions, a pain-in the back, and often'in 
the head, a formication of the fpine, an 
—aching pain, rolling and hanemge down 
of the tefticles, a weaknels of memory 
and fight, anda mucous difcharge fiom 
the urethra, efpecially after framing'at 
the difcharge of the excrements. The 
mucous diicharge here mentioned is call- 
ed, by Hippocrates, )quidum  femen, 
but itis nothing but the mucus of the 
proftrate gland. “Plis difeafe 35 farther 
attended with great melancholy and de- 
jeétion of mind, anda gutra lerena often 
follows, The eyes grow hollow, the 
vilage meagre and thin, the body emaci- 
ated'and weak, a palpitation of the heart, 
and fhormels of breath, fucceed with a 
» concourle of heétical complaints, ending 
1n death, A 
For the cure of this diftemper a regu- 
larity of the non=naturals is of the út- 
molt importance. Good air, rather cool 
than hot, 15 of great ule. As to diet, 
high-leafoned meats, (pirituous and fer- 


mented líquors, fhould be avoided, No: 
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food is fo beneficial 'as milk + chocolate 
15 alío elteemed good, in fuch quantities 


¿as to fit eafy:on the (tomach. Animal 


food ot eafy digeltion, at dinner, does 
vo harm. Suppers fhould be avoided, 
at leaft milk only Mould be then taken, 


about two hours before going to bed, 


Sleep mult'be little, and in due feafon; 
that ¡s,' the patient fhould go to bed and 
rife early. Iodulgence in bed in a morn- 
mg is hurtful. The general rule fhould 
be to rile immediately upon waking; 
which, though irkfome at frfk, swill by 
cultom she made familiar and agree» 
able. Moderate :exercife, or fuch as 
the patients ftrength will adorit ofwith. 
out wearineís, ought to be'ufed. , Some 
recommend riding, efpecially a long 
journey, by fuch daily portions as to 
avoid extraordinary fatigue. The fecre- 
tions of the body, ¿if out of order, Mould 
beregulated, and the patient hould be 
entertained with chearful company. As 
to. the medicines, the clafles of balíaz 
Mmics and altiimgents are chiefly ufefal, 
fimong the Jatter, the peruvian bark, 
either án fubítance, extraót y Or tinélure, 
the acid elixir of vitriol, “and the tinc- 
ture faturnia, or antiphtkyfica, are the 
molt -eflicacious. — Strengtltenins plafe 

ters may alío be laidon the loins3 and, 
cue of all, the cold bath “(hould be 
ufed. A 


TABLATURE, in anatomy, a divifion, 


or pauting, ot the fkull into two tables, 
See the avticle SKULL. 


TABLATURE, tablatura, inmomufic, is, in 
general,” when, to expreís the founds or 


notes of a compofition, we ule the letters - 
of the alphabet, or any other characters 
not uled in the modern muñc, 

But, ina ftriéter fenfe, tablatura is the 

manner of writing a piece for the lute, 

ticorba, guittar, vio), or the like, which 

is done by writing on feveral parallel 

lines, (each of which reprefents a ftring 

of the inftrument) certain letters of the 

alphabet, whereof A marks that the 

ltring is to be fruck open, that is, with= 

out putting the finger of the Jeft hand 

upon the neck ; B Mews tiat one of the 

fingers is to. be put on the firit ftop, E 

on tbe fecond, D on the third, and fo 

on through the oétave, The tablature 

ef the lute is ufvally wrote in letters of 
the alphabet, and that of the harpíicord 
in.the common notes, 


TABLE, tabula, a moveable piece of fur- 


niture, ufually made of wood or ftone,, 
and lupported:on pillars, or the Jike, for 
the 


TABLE, ln anatomy, 


| AT 
he commodious reception of things pla- 
ced thereon. Hoi l 


TABLE; in architeótute, a fmooth fimple 


member, or ornament, of various forms, 
butmoft ufually in that of a Jong fquare. 
¿A projeóting table ie that which ftands 
outfrom the naked of the wall, pedeltal, 
orotheramatter it adorns. Raked-table, 


is that which s hollow 1n the die of a 


pedeítal, or elfewbere, and is ufually en- 
compaíled with a moulding. Razed- 
table, is an embofíment in a frontilpiece 
for the putting an infeription, or «other 
ernament, in Iculpture. “Dhis +s what 
M. Perrault underftands by abacus in 
Viruvas. Crowned-table, that which 
is coyered wivh a corniche, and in which 
a bxffo relievo is cut, or a piece of black 
marble incruítated for an-inícription. 
Rulticated-tuble, that «which is picked, 
and whole forface leems rough, as in 
grottos, Ue. 

TABLE, In perfpeétive, denotes a plain 
furfice, fuppoled to be-tranfparent, and 
perpendicular to the'horizon. It is al- 
ways imagined to be placed at a certain 
diltance between the eye and the objeéts, 
for the objeóts to be reprelented thereon 
by means of the vifual rays paffing from 

every point thereof throush the table to 
the eye; whence itis called perfpeétive- 
plane. a 

The cranium is fuid 

to be compoled of two tables, or lamine, 

1. €. it is double, as 1E it confilled of 

two bones laid over one another, See 

the article SKTITLL. 


TarzE of Pytbagoras, or Multiplication» 


TABLE. See MuLTIPLICATION, 


Larus of the taveluve TABLES, were Che firft 


fet of laws of the Romans, thus' called 
either by reafon the Romans then wrote 
with a ftyle on thin wooden tablets co- 


vered with wax, or rather, becaule they 


were engraven on tables, or plates of 
copper, to be expoled in the moft noted 
part of the public forum, After the ex- 
pulfion of the kings, as the, Romans 
-were then without any hxed'or certain 


fylftem of law, at leaít bad none ample 


enough to take in the various cales that 
miebt fall between particular perfons, st 
was refolved to adopt the beft and wifeft 
laws of the Greeks. One Hermodorus 
was firft appointed to tranflate them, 
and the decemvivi dfterwards compiled 
and reduced them into ten tables, After 
a world of care and application, they 
were at length enifted and confirmed by 
the fenate and an affembly of the people, 
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in the year of Rome 303. The follaw- 
ing year they found lomething wantinj 
therein, which they fupplicd from the 
laws of the former kings of Rome, and 
from certain cuítoms which long ufe had 
authoriled< al chefe being 'engraven on. 
two other tables made the laws of the 
twelve tables, lo famous in the vomaa 
jurifprudence, the lource and foundation 
of the civil or roman law. | 


Tamues of the lazo, in jewifh antiquity, 


two tables:on which were written the de- 
calogue, or ten commandments, given 
by God to Mofes on Mount Sinai, See 
the article DECALOGUE. | 
Many queltions have been ftarted about. 
tliefe tables, as concerning ther matter, 
form, number, author, and contents. 


Some fuppole them to have been made of 


wood, others of precious fone. Thele 
again are divided; fome luppofing them 
to have been of ruby, and others of.car- 
buncle. Some oriental authors pretend 
they were ten in number, and «others 
feven, buttlre Hebrews acknowledge no 
amore than two,  Mofes oblerves, that 
theíe tables were written on both fides = 
many think they were tráanfparent, fo that 


they might be read through: others are 


of opinion that the (ame ten comimand- 
ments were written on each of the two 


tables: and others, that the ten were di= 


vided, five being written on one table and 
five on the other. Moles exprelly fays 
that tiele tables were written by the 
hand of God. Some underítand this li- 
terally, others aloribe it to the minitry 
of an angel, and others explain it by an 
order of Gad to Mofes 'himfelf, to write 
them, The Mabometans fay that God 
commanded the archangel Gabriel ta 
make ufe of the pen, which is the invoca= 
tion of the name of God, and of the ink 
which is taken out of the river of light, 
and therewith to write'the tables of the 
law, When Mofes brought thefe tables 
down from the mount, and [aw the ¡do- 
latry into which the children of Ifrael 
had fallen, he dropt them out of his 
hand, ani by the fall they were broken 
to pieces; but tiis loís was repaired by 
the fecond table which God gave to 
Mofes, and in which he commanded 


him ta write down the words of the co- 


venant which he had made with Trael 
From hence fome conclode chat thefe 
latter tables weré not written by te hapd 
of God, theush the 6rít were, Bar 
Wales takes exprefs notice thatGo? him. 
telk wrote thicm whence it follows e. 

ther 


TAB 


-thier that they were both written by the 
finger of God, or that neither of them 
was lo written. | 

Nezv TABLES, tabule nove, an ediét oc- 
cafionally publifhed in the roman com- 
monwealth, for the abolifhing all kinds 
of debts and annulling all obligations. 

TABLE, among the jewellers. A table- 
diamond, or other precious ftone, Is that 
whofe upper furface is quite flat, and on- 

Jy the fides cutin angles; in which fenfe 
a diamond, cut table-wife, is ufed in op- 
pofition to a rofe- diamond. See the ar- 
ticle DIAMOND. 

'TABLE-GLAsS. See the article GLASS. 


"TABLE is alío ufed for an index or reper= 


tory put at the beginning or end of a 
book, to direét the reader to any palíage 
he may have occafion for: thus we fay 
table of matters, table of authors quot- 
ed, ce. Tables of the Bible are call. 
ed concordances. See CONCORDANCE. 
"TABLE of boufes, among altrologers, cer- 
tain tables ready drawn up for the affift- 
ance of practitioners In that art, for the 
ereéting or drawing of figures or fchemes, 

-—Seethe article House, . 

TABLE, in mathematics, fyltem of num- 
bers calculated to be ready at hand for 
the expediting altronomical, geomeftrical 
and other operations : thus we lay tables 
of the ftars; tables of fines, tangents, 
and  fecants; tables of logarithms, 
rhumbs, (e, fexagenary tables; loxo- 
dromic tables, e. See the articles Ca- 
NON, CATALOGUE, LOGARITHMS, 
RHEUMB, SEXAGENARY, dc. 

Afironomical "D'ABLES, are computations of 
the motions, places, and other pheno- 
mena of the planets, both primary and 
fecondary. t 
The oldelft altronomical tables are thofe 

of Ptolomy, found. in his Almageít; 
but thele now agree no longer «with the / 
heavens. In 1252, Alphonío XI. king 
of Caftile, undertook. the correéting 
them, whence arofe the alphonline tables ; 
but the deficiency of thefe was foon per- 

—ceived by Regiomontanus and Purba» 
chiusz upon which the former of thele, 
and after bim Waltherus, and War- 
nerus, applied themíelves for the further 
amending them: but died before they* 
finifhed them.  Copernicus calculated 

tables from his own obfervations and 
theories, from which Eralmus Reinhol- 
dus afterwards compiled the prutenic 
tables. From Tycho's theories, Lon- 
gomontanus calculated tables, now call- 


ed the Daniíh Tables: and Iepler like- 
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wife, from the fame, 1n 1627, publi. 
ed the Rudolphine Tables, which are 
now much efteemed, Thele were af 
terwards, in 1650, turned into another 
form by Maria Cunitia, whofe altrono- 
mical tables, comprehending the effect 
of Kepler's Phyfical Hypothehs, are ex- 
 ceedingly eafy, and fatisfy all the phe- 
nomena without any trouble of calcula- 
tion, or any mention of logarithms, lo 
that the Rudolphine calculus is hereby 
greatly improved. Other tables are the 
. philolaic tables of Bullialdus; the bri- 
tannic tables of Vincent Wing, calcu- 


lated on Bullialdus's bypothefis; the bri- * 


tannic tables of John Newton ; the french 
ones of count de Pagan; the caroline 
tables of Street, all calculated on Dr, 
Ward's hypothelis; and the novalma- 
geltic tables of Ricciolus. ._Amongít 
thele laít, the philolalc and caroline ta- 
bles are elteemed the bet. ¿Among the 
lateft tables are the ludovician, publifhed 
in 1702, by M. de la Hire, wholly from 
his own oblervations, and without the 
alliltance of any hypothefis; thole of Cal- 


fini in 17385 and Dr. Halley laboured | 


to perfeét another fet of tables, 

TABLE, in heraldry, Coats, or efcutcheons 
containing nothing but the mere colour 
of the field, and not charged with any 
bearing or moveable, are called tables 
d'attente, tables of expectation, or tabule 
raje. 


TABLET, tabella, in pharmacy. See 


the article TABELLA. | 
TABLING of firres, the making a table 

for every county, where his majelty's 

writs run, containing the contents of eve- 


ry fine palled each term. Fhis is to be. 


done by the chirographer of fines of the 
court of common pleas, who/fe duty it 
Js every day of the next term, after the 
imerofling of any fuch fine, to fix thele 
tables in fome open place of the faid 
court, during the time of its Gtting ; and 
he is likewife to deliver to the (Meriff of 
every county, his under-fheriff, or depu- 
ty, fairly wrote in parchment, a perfeét 
copy of the table lo made for that coun- 
ty, In the term next after the aflizes, to 
be fet up inan open place of that court, 
and to continue there lo long as the juí- 
tices Mall fit, and in cafe either the fhe- 
riff, or chirographer, falls herein, he is 
lhiable to 51, penalty. : 
TABOR, tabowrin, a Ímall drum. See the 
article Drum, 
TABORITES,orTHABORITES, a branch 
¡or feét of the antient Huíñites, 


They. 
cartied 


O A dad 


de A 
carried the point of reformation farther 
than Huís had done, rejefted purgatory, 


auricular confellion, the.unétion of bap- 


tilm, tranfubltantiation, Ye, They re- 
duced the feven facraments of the Ro- 
manilts to four, wiz. baptifm,- the eu- 
charifk, marriage, and ordination. 
TABRISTAN, a province of Perla, fitu- 
ated on the northern fhore of the cafpian 
fea, having the province of Aftrabat on 
the ealt, and Gilan on the weft; being 
art of the antient Hyrcania. 
TACAMAHACA, in pharmacy, a folid 
relin, improperly called a gum, in the 
Shops: it is of a fragrant and peculiar 
ímell, and is of two kinds; the one 
called the Mhell.tacamahaca, which is the 
finelt; the other, which is 'an inferior 
kind, being termed rough-tacamabhaca, 
cc prtacamahaca in grains, 

The fhell-tacamahaca is a concreted relin, 
ofa fatty appearance, and lomewhat foft, 
fo as eaíily to receive an impreffion from 
the finger; at leaft this is its ftate, when 
—tolerably “freíh, In time it grows hard 


and friable as common refin; but it is. 


then to be rejeéted, as having loft much 
of its virtue. - Itis of a pale, brownifh, 
white colour, ¡fometimes with a yellow- 


dh, fometimes with a greenifh caft. Tt-o 


is moderately heavy, very Iinflammable, 
and ofa very fragrant Ímell of a pecu- 
liar kind, in which fomething like the 
aromatic fcent of lavender, 'and the per- 
fume of amber-greale, may be diltin- 
guifhed, as mixed with arefinous Havours 
lts talte is very aromatic and agreeable, 
though very acrid. 

Thecommon or grain-tacamahaca, called 
alío coarfe tacamahaca, by way of di- 
ftinétion from the former fine kind, which 
is called tacamahaca fublimis by fome, is 
a dry, but fomewhat fattifh refin, fent 
over to us either in looíe granules, or In 
malles formed of luch. Itisof a whit- 
3h colour variegated with yellowifh, red- 
difh, or greeniíh fpots. Some of the 


a 
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mall and roundifh, containing a kernel 


not unlike that of a peach-ltone. 
Some greatly commend tacamahaca io dl 


pa 


orders of the breaftand lungs; but, at 
prelent it is very rarely uled internally.: 
Externally, however, 1t is In repute for 
foftening tumours, and mitigating palm 
and aches. Applied to the navel, it is 
faid to relieve women in hylteric com- 
plaints; and applied in the fame manner 
to the region of the ftomach, 1t- affifts 
digeltion, and expels flatules : 1t 18 alío 
an ingredient in fóme of the fhop-com= 
politions. | : 


TACHYGRAPHY,. raxguypapia, the art 


of writing fat, or of lhort-hand;3 of 
which authors have invented feyeral me= 
thods, See BRACHYGRAPHY. 


TACK, ina fhip, a great rope having 2 


wale-knot at one end, which ¡is feized or 


- faltened into the clew of the fail; fo 12 


reefed firft though the cheffe-trees, and 


then is brought through a hole in the 


Ihip's fide. Its ufe is to carry forward 
the clew of the (al, and to makeit ftand 
clofe by a wind: and whenever the falls 
are thus trimmed, the main-tack, the 


fore-tack, and mizen-tack, are brought 
= clole by the board, and haled as much - 


forward on ás they can:be.. 

The bowlings alío are fo on the weather= 
ide; the Jee-Qieets are haled cloífe aft, 
and the lee-braces of all the fails are 
likewife braced aft. Hence they lay, a 
hip falls or ftands clole upon a tack, 
2. £. clole by the wind. The words of 
command are, hale aboard the tacks, 
2. €. bring the tack down clofe to the 
chelle-trees. Eale the tack, 7. e. flacken 
it, orletit go, or run out, Let rile the 
tack, 7. e. letall go out: , 
The tacks of a hip are ufually belayed. 
to the bitts, ¡or elíe there 1s a chevil on 
purpole to falten them. | 


TAcKk-ABOUT, in the fea-language, is to 


turn the hip about, or bring her head: 
about, fo as to lie the contrary way. 


granules are fimply óf one or otherof TACISLE, or TackLING, among fea- 


theíe colours; others are variegated with 
two or ore of them. It is of a fra- 
grant Ímell, refembling that of the fhell- 
tacamahaca, but lels perfumed, and 1s 
ofan acrid, aromatic, bitterifh tafte. 

Tacamabaca is the gum of a tall tree, in 
the manner of 1ts growth much relem- 
bling the poplar; .its leaves are broad 
and ferrated at the edges, and terminate 
in a fharp point: the flowers. have not 
been yet delcribed, but it is fadd tobe 


men, denotes all the ropes or cordage of 
alhip, uled 1n managing the lajls, Ec. 
lo a more reltrained feníe, tackles are 
Ímall ropes rupning in three parts, hav- 
ing at one end a pendant and a block ; 


and at the other end, a block and hook, 
to bang goods upon that are to be heaved 


into the hip or outofit.. See SHIP. 


TACTICS, in the art of war, 1s the 


method of difpofing forces to the belt 


- advantage in order of battle, and of per- 


forming' 


TAG 
forming the feveral air motions and 
evolutions, 


—"PTADCASTER, 2 e toma of York- 


fhire, ten miles: fouth-welt of Yo: k, 
TADMOR, the fame with Palmyra. See 
the article PALMERA. 
*TADORNA, in ornithology, a beautiful 
fpecies of anas, nearly equal tothe goofe 


in fize, and variegated with white, and. 


with a longitudinal fpot of grey'on the 
belly : ¡e 18 frequent om the coalts of 
Wales and Lancafhire. 

"FADPOLE, a young frog, before it has 
difengaged itfelf from the membranes 
that envelope it in its firlt ftage of life, 

- Seethe article FROG. 

'TZNTA, the TAPE-WORM, in! zoology, 
a genus of worms, the body of which:is 
of an oblong form, and compoled of 
evident joints or articulations, in the 

“ mmauner of the links of a chain, or 

heads of a necklace. 
The tape-worm grows frequently to 
feveral ells in lengtb, and its articulations 
are a third of an inch long each. There 
15 alfo another fmall Species, which never 
exceeds two inches in length, and' 1s 
commonly not more than halfan inch, 

TIENDA, in architeéture, a member of 
the doric capital, refembling a (quare 
fillet, or reglet: 1t ferves inftead! of a 
cymatium.- See CYMATIUM, 

'TAFALA, a town of Navarre, in Spatn, 
twenty-two miles fouth of Pampeltna: : 
welt long, 19 40% north lat. qae as! 

*TAFFAREL, or TAFFEREL, in a: fhip, 
the uppermoft rail' or frame, abaft over 
the poop. See the article SHIP, 

TAFFETY, in commerce, a fine fmooth 
íilken- uff, remarkably glofíy, See SiLK. 
There are tafferies of all colours, fome 
plain, and others (triped with gold, filver, 
fc, others chequered, others flowered, 
Ur. according to the fancy of the work- 
men. 

'TAFILET, a town of Biledulgerid, io 
Altrica, fituated three: hundred miles 
-—foutb-eaft of Morocco: welt long. 5*, 
north lat. 28%. 

'TTAGETES, French Mar Y GOLD, or A/Fi- 
can NÍARYGOLD, in botany, a genus 

of the fyngeneña-polygamia fuperfiva 
clafs of plants, with a compound radiated 


flower, made op of numerous tubulefe . 


and: (emiquinquifid hermaphrodite co- 
rollulee on the dife, and feveral ligulated 
female flowers' in the radius or verge > 
there'is a fingle [leed fucceeds each her- 


maphrodite corollula ; all which arecon-' 


-tained:in the cup, which EE for that 


ls does J: 


TAS 
purpofe. See plare CCEXVIIL fig 
TAGUS, the largeleriver of Spain, which, 
taking its rife on the: confines of Aras 
89m, runs fouth-we(t througl: the pro. 
vinces of New Esftileand' Eltremadura ; 
and pafling by the cities of Aranjuez, 


«Toledo, and Alcantara, and then: crol- 


finge Portugal, forms the haubour of 
Eifbon, ar which: city. 1t is about tires 
miles over 3 and about 3 or 10 miles: be- 
low this, e falls into the Atlantic ocean, 


TAJACU, the Musr-H0G, in zoology, 


a Ipecies of hog, with a cylt son the 
back, and: no tail: 16 is Y native of 
Mexico, and is fmaller thar the com- 
mon'hog. 
there ariles, ul kind of crelk, compoled of 
a large clufter of Dies > and: on the 
middle of the back there 15: a kind: of 
cvft 'or eland, with an opening at the 
upper part, In: wbhicli 15 lecreted a: per- 
fomed fluid! matter, of + mixt fimel) be. 
tween that of muík and civet ; whence 
the englifhi name, 

TAIL, cauda, the train ofa bealt, bird, 
or 6h wbich, in land' animals, feles 
to drive away flies, Ne, and in birds and 
files, to direét their courfe, and' afhift 
them in afcending or defcending in the 
alr or water, See the articles QUADRU- 
Pep, Biro, FisH, Ue. 

TArz 0f a comet, denotes the luminous 
rays 1fuing fomi a comet towards that 

= 
feerms to move. See the article Comer, 

Tar of the trenches, 1n the art of war, is 
the poft or place, where the belegers 
begin to break ground. See TRENCHES, 

Dragors Tar, in: altronomy, the des 
fcending node of a planet. See NODE. 

Horje"s TarL, in the cultoms of the esflern 
nations, is the enfign, or dag, under 
which they make war. 

Tar, or FEE-TAIL, in law, is a limited 
eltate, or fee; oppoled to fee-fimple. 
See the article FEE. 

Fee tail is an inheritance whereof a per- 
fon 15 leifed, to him and' the lieirs of his 
body, begotten or to- be begottén 3 lo 
that the tenant in tail cannot alien, enther 
before or after ¡fue had, or forféit fuch 

- lands, longer than for bis own! life: 
becaufe: an eltate In tail! always remains 
to the ¡Ñue of the donee and: bis leies; 
or' in cafe he has no iffue, then to the 
donor and his heirs, 

Eltates:tail of lands are either generál or 
fpecial, General tail is where: lands'or 


tenements are given. toa man, Or woman, 


and the heirs of either of their bodies 
begotten j 


On the middle of the head 


part of the heavens, from: whence it. 
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ÚN begolten s which is called a penera] tail, 


—becaule, however many wives a períon . 


that holds by this title fhall have one 
after añother in: lawful marriage, his 
¡fue by them feverally are all capable of 
“inberiting in their turns + and if the 
woman has ifue by feveral huíbinds, 
they may all inherit after each. other, 
as heirs of her body. A tail-fpectal, on 
the other hand, 15 when lands, e. are 
Jimited, to a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten, fo that 


the children by a fecond wife, or former. 


wife, ftand ablolutely excluded, 


Where lands are granted toa man and 


his heirs-male, or heirs female of his 
body begotten, fuch male or female ¡ue 
Shalbonly inherit purfuant to the limita- 
tion; and hence itis, that where a grant 


isto a man and the heirs-male of his 


body begotten, and he. has ifíue a daugh- 
ter, who has a fon, this fon cannot inherit 
- the eltate, becaufe he cannot prove his de. 
fcent by heirs-male, 

Where lands, Etc. are given to a hul- 
band and wife, and the heirs of their two 
“bodies begotten in fpecial tail, and one 
of them dies without ¡fue had between 
them in fuch cafe, the furvivor fhall 


hold the lands for life, as tenant in tail 


after pofhibility of iffue extinét, as the 
lawyers call it. 
—Nevertheleís, as great miíchiefs were oc» 
cañoned by inheritances being intailed ; 
as defrauding of creditors, ec. difobe- 
dience of fons, when they knew they 
could not be difinherited, and the like, 
the judges found out a way to bar an in. 
talled eltate with remainders over, by a 
feigned recovery. See RECOVERY, 
TAILLEBOURG, a town of Guienne, 
in France, thirty miles Sfouth-ealt of 
Rochelle, ] | 
TALLOIR, in architeéture, a term fome-= 
times ufed forabacus. See ABACUS. 
TAINE, a port-town of Rols-Mire, 1n 
scotland, fituated on the fouthb-fide of 
the frith of Sutherland, feven miles 
_orth of Cromartie: welt long. 3% 38", 
north lat, 582, | de EA 
TAINT, in law, fgnifes either a con- 
viétion 3 or the perfon conviéted, of fome 
trealon, felony, e. Seethe article TRE A- 
SON and FELONY. OA 
—TAITCHEU, a city and port-tawn of 
-—Chira, fituated on the coalt of. the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in ealt long. 1219, north 
lat. 292, | 
TALAMONE, a port.town of Tufcany, 
fíteen miles north of Orbitello, 
WoL, 1V, : 





TAL 
TALAVERA, a town of Eltremadura, 
in Spain, fourteen miles eaft of Bad.jos. 
TALC, or TALK, in natural biltory, a 
large claís of folfil bodies, compofed of 
broad, fat, and Ífmooth laminz or plates, 
laid evenly and regularly on one ano- 
ther; esfily fiffile, according to the fte 
of 'thele. plates, but not all fo in any 
other direétion; flexileand elaftic; bright, 
hinibg, and tranfparent; not giviny 
fire with fteel, nor fermenting with acid 
menftrua, and fultaining the force-of a 
violent fire without calcining, 
Tales are divided into two erders; the 
firlt cf which are compofed of plates of 
great extent, each making fingly the 
wbole horizontal furface of the maís. 
The genera of the firlt order are two: 
the firlt is of thole compofed of vifibly 
feparate plates of extreme thinnefs; and 
each fiffile again into a number of others 
yet fner : the talcs of this genus are called 
Speculares, See plate CCLXVII, fig. 1. 
The fecond genus is of thofe which are 
compoled of feparate plates cf confider- 
able thicknefs, and thoíe not ffile into 
any thinner. The tales of this genus are 
called hyalinze, 1074, fig. 2. 
The talcs of the fecond order are thofe 
compoled of (mall plates, in form of 
fpangles, irregularly difpofed, and ufuall y 
many of them concurring in different di- 
rections, to the formation of one of the 
furfaces ofthe maís, Se 
- The genera of the fecond order are alío 
two: the firlt is of thofe compofed of 
mall plates, in form of fpangles, each 
fifile into many yet finer and thinner 
ones: the talcs of this genus are called 
braétearia. ibid. fig, 3, and4. 
The fecond genus is of thole compoled 
of fmall plates in form of fpangles, 
which are moderately thick, and are 
elther not fifile at all, or are only fo to 
a certain degree, or into a fmall number 
of others yet thick ones, and thofe no 
farther file : the tales of this lalt genus 
are called elafmides. ¿bid, fig. 5, and 6. 
Talcs, though of no manner of ufe in 
medicine, are nevertheleís uled in many 
arts and manufaéturesy for a farther 
- ¿acceunt of which, fee SPECULARIS, Er, 
Pbhiofopbic Tae, an appellation given by 
lome to the flowers of zink. See ZINE. 
TALENT, money of account smongf 
the antients, See the articles Corn 
and MONEY. : 
Amonglt the Jews, a talent in weight 
was equal to 60 maneh, or 11315. 1007. 
1 dwt, 10 7 Bro. | 
13 E "TALES +4 







ERASE, 
TALES, in law, a word uled for a fupply 
of men impannelled on a jury, and not 
appearing3 or upon appearance, being 
challenged for the pl laintifk or defendant, 
as not indifferent; in which cafe the 

“judge, upon motion, of couríe grants a 
lupply to be made by the fheriff, cof fome 
perfons there prefent, equal in reputation 
to thofe that are impannelled, Wherea 
perfon has had one tiles, he may have 
another, but not have the latter to con- 
tain lo many as the former, becaule the 
<firílk tales mui be under the number of 
the principal panel, except in ¡he cafe 
of appeal; and in like'manner every 
tales is to be Jefs than other, until the 
avhole number be made u/e of, are perfons 
—wvithout exception. Theresare two kinds 

. oFtales, the one de circuomitantibus, and 
the otberia decem tales: that of circum- 

 Mantibus, is, when a full jury does pot 
appear at the ni prius, or fo many are 
challenged as not tobhave a full jury; on 
which motion being made, the judge 
will grant this tales, which the fherift 

immediately returns into court, A de- 
cem. tales 15 when a full jury de not 
appear at a trial “at bar, in which cafe 
this writ goes out to the fheriff, com- 
 manding him to apponere decem tales. 

'TALIO, lex talionis, a Ipecies of punifh- 
mentain the molaic law, whereby an evil 
Js returned fimilar to that committed 
cagainlt us by another; hence that ex- 
piellion, eye for eye, tgoth. for tooth. 

This law was at firít inferted in the 
twelve tables amongft the Romans, but 
afterwards fet alide, and a power given 
to the preetor to £x upon a fum of ON 
for the damage done. 

- TALISMANS, magical: figures cut or 
cjengraved with fuperftitious oblervations 
on the charaéterifms and configurations 
¿Of the heavens, to which fome altrolo- 

ges have attributed wonderful virtues, 
particularly that of calling down celeltial 

Infivuences. Thetalifmans of Samothrace, 
lo famous of old, were pieces of iron 
formed. into certain images, and fet in 
¿FIVES 5 thefe were eteemed prelervatives 
Againit all kinds of evils, 

-, hkewife, talifímans taken from vegetables, 
«and others from. minerals, There is a 
general divifion of taliímans into three 
“kinds. 1. Aftronomical, which" are 
alknown hy the, figns or confteJlations ef- 
uthe] PEavEnS eugraven: thereon, with other 

qe hich bear very 
y th fu perriticós 


[ 3150 ] 


There were 


TAL 


words, and names of angels unheard of, 
3. Mixt, which confift off figns and bar. 
barous names, but without fuperftitions 
ones, or names of angels unknown, . 

There have been fome rabbins who main. 
tained, that the brafen ferpent railed by 
Mofes, was a talilman. 


Tano or Tac, in natural Aiflory, | 


See the article Tate. 


TALLAGE, im law=-books, 1s a general 


name for all taxes: hence, tallagióm 
Jacere, 15 to give up accounts into the 
exchequer, where the method of account. 
img 15 by tallies, See TALLY. 
TALLARD, a town of Dauphine, In 
France, fituated'on the river Durance, 


forty-leven miles fouth of Grenoble, 
TALLEMONT, 


chelle, 

TALLOW, in commerce, the Fat of certain 
animals, melted down and clarified, lo 
as to be fit for making candles, Ec. See 
the article CANDLE. j 


Tallow, imported from abroad, pays 


for every hundred weight, a duty of 75, 


1032 d. and draws pace ón being ex- 


ported. again 75. 6 d. 


TALLOW-TREE, a remarkable tree grow. 


ing in great plenty in China 5 [o called, 


«from its producing « 2 fubltance Jike tal: ¡ 
low, which lerves for the fame purpole;. 
jt is about the height of a cherry-tree, 
1ts leaves in form of. a heart, ofa deep 
fhining red colour, and its bark very | 

Tts fruit 15 inclofed in a kind | 

chelnut, and | 

confills of three round white grains, of” 
tbe fize and form of a fimall nut, each. 
having 1 its peculiar caplula, and withina- 


fmooth, 
of pod, or cover like a 


litele ltone. This ftone is'encompalled 


by a white pulp which has all the pro-' 
perties of true tallow, both as to confilt= 
“ence, colour; and even fmell; and ac- 
cordingly the Chinefe make their candles 
of it; which would doubilels be as good 


as thofe in Europe, if they knew how to 


punfy tleir vegetable, as well as we do | 


¿our animal, tallow. 


All the preparatics. they give 1t, 15 to 


<melt it down and mx a little oil witb it, 
to make it fofter and more pliant, It 15 


a town of Guienne, 
1n France, fituated near the mouth of the | 
river Garonne, forty miles fouth of Ro, | 


! 





“true thelricandles made ofit yield a ¡hicks 


er Ímoke, and a dimmer light, than 
“curs; “but thofe defeéts are owing-13 
“great meafule to ihe wicks, which are 
not'of cotton, but only a little rod, of 
“dry light wood covered with the pith 1 
2 sofh wownd round it; “which, being > 


El E 


TA LS | [ars 1 ¡pueda he A M des 


Wery porous, ferves to filtrate the minute. 


parts of the tallow, attraéted by the 
burning. "lick, which by this means 1s 
kep t alive. 

-TALLY, 11 e a piece of wood cut in 
two parts, whereon accounts were an- 
tiently kept, by means of notches; one 
part of the tally being kept by the debtor, 
and the other by the creditor. 

As to the tallies of loans, one part there- - 
ofis kept 1 in the exchequer, “and the other 
part given to particular perfons in lieu; of 
añ obligation for the monies they have 
Jent to the government on acts of parlia- 
ment. Thisla(t part is called the ftock, 
and the former the counter. ltock, or 
counter tail, 
Tallies of debt, are a land of acquit- 
tance for debt paid to the king, upon the 
payment of which every debtor receives 

“one of theíe tallies ; and on carrying the 
fame to the clerk of the pipe-office, has 
an acquittance there given him, on parch- 
ment, for his full dilcharge. 


made to fherifís for fuch lums as they 
have caft upon them in their UND 
but cannot levy. 

TALMUD, or THALMUD, among the 
Jews, “a collection of the doctrines of 
their religion and morality. lt is the 
corpus juris, or body of the laws and 
cultoms of the Jews, who efteem it 
equal. to the fcriprures themíelves. See 
CARAITES, RABEI, GEMARA, Te, 

TALON, in atehitesture, a kind of mould- 
ing, which confiftsofacymatium, crown- 
ed with'a [quare fillet; frequently found 
to terminate jolners-work, as thole of 
doors, windows, Te, 

_TALPA, the MozLe, in zoology. See 

the article MOLE. - 

TALPA, in furgery, a name given to en- 
cyfted tumours, when fituated under the 
[talp. 

TALUS, 1n anatomy, the lame with the 
altragalus. See ASTRAGALUS, 

TaLus, or TaLuT, in architeéture, the 
inclination or flope ofa work; as of the 
outlide of a wall, when its hieknel 13 


height to make it the firmer. 

TaLus, in fortification, Talus of a ba- 
ftion, or rampart, is the flope or dimi- 
nution allowed to fuch a work, whether 
it be of earth or ftone, the beller to fup- 
port its weight. : 

The exterior falus of a work, is its 
«ope on the fide towards the country; 
which 1 ARE máde as litile as poflible, 





Tallies of reward, were au allowance. 


«diminifhed by degrees, as 1t riles in 


to prevent the enemies fezlado ; unlefe tle 


earth be bad, and then ¡jt is ablolutely 


necellary to allow a confiderable talus 
for its parapet. The interior talus of 
a work is its flope:on the infide towards 


the place. e 
TAMANDUA, in zoology, the fame with 
the myrmecophaga. See. the article 


MYRMECOPHAGA. | 


TAMAR, ariver, which des Devon- 


Ihire from Cornwall, running from nor tla 
to fourth. 


TAMARIND, tamarindus,- in botany, a 


genus of ¿he triandria: monogynia clals 
of plants, the flower of which confifts of 
three or four ovated and equal petals; 
and its fruit is a long comprefled pod, 

containing three SS end comprel- 
fed leeds. 


¿The pod is.made up of a double rind,. 


or membrañe, between which is a rs 
matter; which taken in the quantity of 
two or three drams, oran ounce or more, 
proves gently laxative or purgative; and . 


at ihe fame time, by its acidity, quencho 


es thirít, and allays iminoderate heat. 
It increalés' the aétion od the purgative 
[weets, caía and manna, but weakens 
that. of the relinous cathartics: fome 
have fuppofed 1t capable of abating the 


virulenceof antimonial preparations; but 


experience fhews, that it has a contiary 


effect and that all vegetable acids aug- 


ment their power ; itisalío reconmnend- 

ed un diarrhozas, and nephritic com= 
plaints, and is faid to cure the jzundice 
without the alliftance of any other me- 
dicine. 


TAMARISEK, tamarifeis, or lamarix, 2 
genus of trees belonging to the penten=-. 


dria-trigynia claís of plafits 3 lts flower 
is rofaceous, and confilis uf five ovated, 
concave and obtule, patent petals:; the. 
fruit 1s an oblong and “tiiquetious Cap- 
fule, containing a greatinany very fmall 
and pappole feeds. 

The bak and Jeaves of the: tamarifk- 
tree are ¡moderately altringent, but never 
preferibed 10 the PIosaE prastice. 


TAMBAC, a mixture of gol and coppery 


which e people of Siam hold more 


beautiful, and let a great value on, than 


gold itfelf, 


'TAMBOUR, in architelure, a term ap- 


plhied to the corinthian and compobhte 
capitals, as bearing fome refemblance to 
a drum, which the french call tambour. 


TAMBOUR is alío ufed fora little box of 


limber=work covered wiib a: ceiling, 
wifhin-6de the porch of certain churches, 
18 Ez2 both 
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both to prevent the viéw of perfons paf= 
fing by, and to keep off the wind, Tc. 
by means of folding doors. 

“TAMBOUR alío denotes a round couríe 0£ 
ftone, feveral whereof form the fhaft of 
a column, not [o high asa diameter. 

TAME, a market.town of Oxfordíhire, 
fituatedi on the river tano ten miles ealt 
of Oxford, 

TAMNUS, or TAMOS, BLACK ERY- 

-—ONY, in botany, a genus of the dioecia- 
hexandria clafs of plants, without any 
corolla: the calyx is divided into (ix parts; 
the fruit is a trilocular berry, cfituated 
below the calyx, and contaiming two 
feeds in each cell. : 

- Theroot of this plant is faid to be fome- 
what poifonous, whence it frequently 
proves of bad confequence, «when ad- 

-—miniítered inítead of the wie bryony. 
TAMOATA, in ichthyólogy, the name 
by which fome call the callichthys or 

 Mromateus. See STROMATEUS, 

TIAMPION, or TomPI0N, among gún= 
ners, a plug to ltop the mouths of'can- 


nons, mortars, Ue, to keep them clean 


within. 
<TAMUS, or Damnus, See TAmNus. 
TAMWORTH, a borough of Stafford- 

Iltire, Gtuated twenty-miles fouth- call of 

Staffor d. 

It fends two members to parliament, 
TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and 
- ground, Ina tannine-mill, intoa coarfe 

powder, to be uled in the tanning of 

leather, See the article TANNING, 

¿New tan is the molt elteemed; for when 
old and ftale it lofes a great 3 of its 
effegts, which confilts in condenfing and 
clofime the pares of the fkn, fo that the 
longer the fkins are kept in tan, the 

¿greater ftreñgth and firmuels they ac- 

quite. Tn effeét, not only the bark, but 
every part of the oak-tree, of what age 

and growth foever, and es coppice, 
e. cut in barking-time, make good 
tin, ás good at lealt as the beft bark. 

This when gor, ls to he well dried in 

the fun, houfed dry, and kept lo, When 

tt is tobe uled, the greater wood mult 
be fhaved fmall, or cut for the tan 

-£UPgInNe, and the (maller broie?, or cut 

mall by the engine, after HER t mult 


be dried on a kilo, Efe, See the article 


'TANNING ENGINES. 
For the ufe of tan in penas, fee the 
“article STOVES/ 

TANACETUM, in botany, a genus of 
the fyngeneña-polygamia eequalis clals of 
plants, with a compound, tubulofe and 


[arg] 


TANDA, a town fituated on the eaft-fide 


EAN 
convex flawer, the leffer corollulss of 
which are funnel-fafhioned, and quinqui- 
fid at the limb: a fingle feed fucceedg 
each leer flower, and is contained án the 
cup. See plate CCLXVIM. fig. e 
This. genus comprehends the common | 
tanzy, coltmary, Le. Tanzy, confidera 
ed as a medicine, is a moderately warm 
bitter, and is much extolled by fome in 
DS complaints, elpecially 1£ proceed. 
ing from a deficiency or fuppreffion: of 
the úterine purgations : 1ts feeds and 
leaves have been in confiderable elteem 
as anthelmintics; and are faid to be 
good in colics and flatulencies. | 
TANAIÍS, or Don RIVER. See Doy, 
TANARO, a river of Italy, which ng 
ín the foutb of Piedmonr, runs north. 
ealt by Afli and“ Alexandria, and falls 
irto the Po below Valenza. | 
TANASSERIM, a city of the further In- 
dia, and capital ofa province of the fame 
name, in the kingdom of Siam : ; ealt 
long. 98%, north lat. 12%... 
TANCOS, a town of Eltremadora, i in Por, 
tugal, fiuated on the river “Tagus, fixty 
miles north.eaft of Lifbon. 


of the Ganges, in the province of Ben- 
gal + ealt long. 87, north lat. 2,5, 
TANDAYA, one 06 the molt ea lterly of 
the Philippine ilands, fituated in ealt 
long. 124?, and north lat, 122, fubje4l 
to the king of Spain, 
TANGENT, ín geometry, is defined, in 
_ general, to be a right-line, ET (pl a 
- CCLXVIII, fig. 2, n2 1.) which touches 
any arch of a curve, HE in E, m fuch a 
manner that no right line can. “be drawh 
throush E betwixt the right-line E Tand 
the arch EH, or within the angle HET | 
that ts formed by them, 
The tangent of an arch is a vight-line 
drawn perpendiculayly from the end ofa 
diameter, paffing to one extremity of the 
arch, and terminated by a sightline 
drawn from the center through the other 
end of the arch, and called the fecant, 
See SECANT and SINE. 
And the co-tangent of an. arch, is the 
tangent of the complement of that arch. 
See ARCH and COMPLEMENT. 
The tangent of a curve is a right-line 
which only touches the curve in one 
«point, butdoes not cut it. 
11 order to illulfrate the method: of díawe. : 
ins tangents to curves, let ACE (ibid, 
noz. ) be a curve ofany kind, and € the. 
«given point from whence the tangentis 
to be drawn, Then concelve a mao! | 
¡Ney 
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fine, mo, to be carried along unitormly, 
« parallel to itfelf, from A towards Q ¿and 


let, atthe fame time, a point fp lo move in 


that line, as to defcribe the given curve 
ACG: alío let 7, or Ca, exprefs the 
fuxion of A.?%, or the velocity where- 
with the line 722 is carried 5 and let 25 
exprels the correlponding fluxion of zx Pp, 
in the polition 22 Cg, or the velocity 
of the point p, in the line 71; more- 


over, through the point C let the right- - 


line S E be drawn, meeting the axis 
of the curve, AQ, in F. 

Now it ls evident, if the motion of fp, 
along the line 72 gg, was to become equa- 
ble at C, the pointfp would be at 5, when 
the line itíelf had got into the pofition 
mSg3 becaule, by the hypothefs, Cx 
and 22 S exprefles the diftances that might 
be defcribed by the two uniform motions 
in the fame time. Andif aus g be al- 
ínmed to reprelent any other pofition of 
that line, and s the contemporary pofl- 
tion of the point f, (till fuppofing an equa- 
ble velocity of p3 then the diftances Cv, 
and vs, gone over in the fame time by 
the two motions, will always be to eacli 
other as the velocities, oras Cztorm5, 
Therefore, fince Cvw:vs::Cxr:28 
(which is a known property of fimilar 


triangles) the points will always fall . 


inthe right-line FC S:7b.n9 3, whenceit 
appears, that 1f the motion of the point $ 
along the line 711 g was to become uniform 
at C, that point would then moye in the 
— right-line CS, inftead of the curve-line 
CG. Now, feging the motion of P, in 
the delcription of curves, mult either be 
an accelerated or retarded one; let it be 
firlt confidered as an accelerated one,. in 
- which cafe the arch € G will fall whoily 
. above the right-line CD, as inn? 2. 
becaufe the diltance of the point ¿ from 
Aheaxis AQ, at the end of any given 
time, 1s greater than 1t would be £ the 
acceleration was to ceafe at C; and if 
the acceleration had ceafed at C, the 
point fp would have been always found 
in the faid right-line FS, Botif the 
motion of the point p be a retarded one, 
1 will appear, by arguing in the fame 
manner, that the arch CG will fall 
wholly below the right-line C D, as in 
A ; : 

This being the cafe, let the line 77 g, and 
the point fp, along that line, be now fup- 
poled to move back again, towards A 
aud za, yo the fame manner they pro- 
ceeded from thence : then, lince the ve- 


«Locity of p (ibid. n*2.) did before in- 
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ereafe, 1t muft now, on the contidiys 


decreafe; and therefore asp, at the end. 


of a given time, after repalling the point 
€, ls not lo near to 4 Q, as 1t would 
have been had the velocity continued the 
fame as at €, the arch Ch (as well as 
C G) mutt fall wholly above the right- 
line FCD: and by the fame method of 
arsuing, thearchC h, in the lecond cafe, 
will fall wholly below FCD. Therefore 
F CD, in both cafes, is a tangent to the 
curve at the point C: whence the trian- 
les E 71 C and Ca Sbemg fimilar, itap. 
pears that the (ob-tangent 1 F 15 always 
a fourth proportional to 5 the fiuxion 
of the ordinate Cr, the fiuxion of the 
abícifs, and Cam the ordinate; that is 
Sr:iaC::m0C:mPF. Hence, it the ab- 


Iciís Ami = x, and the ordinate PY) 


| O 
we hall have 2 =>2=3 by means of 


which general exprefion, and the equa- 


tion expreffing the relation between and 
y, thé ratio of the fuxions + and y' 


will be found, and from thence the length 


of the fubtangent 22 Y, as in the following 


examples. - 

Example 1. To draw a right-line CF 
(ibid. n? 4.) a tangent to a given circle 
BCA, ina given point C. Let CS be 
perpendicular to the diameter A B, and 
put AB=a, BS=>x, and SC —y, 
Then by the property of the circle, y? 
(=05%)=B5x AS(=xXxa=x)= 
azx—x*?;5 whereof the fiuxion being 
taken, in order to determine the ratio of 
x and y, weget 2) )=a4x—2x2Xj3 Con- 











fequently 2-4. 3 which 
y a—2% 4% 
multiplied by y, gives =7 2 the 


fubtargent S T, Whence, O being lupe 
poled the center, we have OS (=la—») 
¿OS (=y)::€0S (=y) : ST; which is 
alío found to be the ca/e from other prin- 
ciples. See the article CIRCLE. 

Example II. “Po draw a tangent to any 
given point € (1b1d. n* 5.) of the conical 
parabola ACG. If rhe latus reétura of 
the curve be denoted by a, the ordinate 
MC by y, and is c.r efponding abícifs 


AM by x; then the known equasion,- 


expreffing the relation of x and y, bsing 


ax=y?, wehave, in this cafe, the fuxion. 


col 
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ax 2 yy3 whence pi and con- 
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"Therefore the fubtangenti 15 jult eh double 

ofits correfponding abfcifs A MM. And lo 

for finding the tangents of other (pectes of 

«curves, See the articles Curve, PARA- 

BOLA, ÉELLIPSIS, He. 

'TANGERE, or NOLI ME TANGERE. See 
the article NoLr, 

'TANGERMUNDE, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quilate of Brandenburg, fituated on the 
river Elbe, fifty-four miles welt of 
Berlin... 

TANGIER, a port town of Africa, in the 
empire of Morocco and kingdom of Fez, 
fituated at the entrance of fhe ftraits: of 
Gibraltar, in welt long. 7%, north lat. 
357 40%. It was the pitt of the antient 
Mauritania Tingitana, and was once in 
the poffefion of the Englifh. 

“TANGUT, a province of chinefian Tar- 
tary, fituated north-we(t of the great wall 
which divides “Tartary from China. 


TANJOUR, a city of the hither India, 


capital of a provincs of the fame. panes 

fituated eaítlong. 799, north lat. 112 30”. 

TANNER, one who drefles hides, e. by 
—tanningthem. See the next article. 

TANNING, thepreparing of [kins or hides 
ina pit, with tan and water, afterthe hair 
has been firlt taken off, by putting the 
fkins. into lime-water. See the articles 
SxIw, HIDE, Ez. 

Metbod of TAnninG oxén-bides. The fin 
being flayed off the carcale, Jfit is in- 
tended to be kept, 15 falted with fea-falt 
and alum, or with a coarfe kind of (alt- 
petre. Tfitis not for keeping, the falt- 
Mg 15 faved, as. being of no ule but to 

prevent the hide from corrupting before 
1t can be conventently carried to the tan- 
houíe. —Whether the hide have been 
falted or not, the tanner begins with 
taking off the horns, the ears, and the 
tall, after whuch itis thrown imto a run- 
ning water for about thirty hours, to wafh 
off the blood and other impurities ad- 
hering to the infide. This done, it is laid 
oyer night in a lime-pit, already ufed, 
whence it 1s taken and lefc to drain three 
or four days on the edge of the pit. The 
firlt and Mgebtelt preparation over, 1t 1s 
retained :into'a ltrong lime-pit for two 
days, then taken out for four days more; 
and tlusfor fx weeks alternately, 1t35 
tiken out and put in twice a week, At 
the (1x weeks end itis put into a freíh pit, 
where 1t continues erght days, and 1s then 
taken out for lo many, and thus alter- 
nately for a year or eiglhteen months, ac- 
cerding to the ftrength of the leather and 
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the weather; for in great heats they put 


E water. 
+ tanned, they are taken out of the pit to 


-ed into a wooden vat, ortub, wherein the . 


days: 
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in freíh lime twice a week; and in frof 
they fometimes do not tobch them for 
three months, Every frefh lime-pit they 
throw them into, is ftronger and Ítronger, 
At the end of four, five, or fix weeks, 
the tanner ferapes off the hair on a 
wooden leg or horfe, with a kind of kmfe 
made for that purpofe. And aftera year 
or erghteen months, when the hairis per- 
fcótll y gone, he carries ittoa riverto walh, 
pares off the fleíh. on the leg with a kind 
of cutting knife, and rubsat E brifkly with 
a fort Of whetítone, to take off any re- 
mains of flefh or of filth on the fide of the 
hair, The (kin is now put into tan, that 
is, ¡tis covered with tan as its ftretched 
m the Pity and water is letin upon it; 
£ the ¿kin 1s ftrong, fve coverings of tan 
will be required; for weaker, three or 
four may fufiice, When the fkin has not 
been keptlong enough in lime, or in the 
tan-pit, upon cutting 1€ in the middle 
there appears a wbitilh ftreak, called the 
horn or cr udity of the (kin, andiitiis this 
crudity thatis the reafon why the loles of 
íhoes, boots, Ec. ftretch lo eafily and táke 
When the bides are fufhciently 


be rica: by hanging them- in the air; 
then the tan'is cleared off them, and tliey 
are put into a place neither too dry nor 
too moilt; they are there well ftretched 
over one another with weights a-top, to 
keep them tight and ftrait; and 1n this 
condition are fold under the denomiña- 
tión of bend-leather. Thisis the me- 
thod of tanning bullocks or oxen-hides, 
Cows, calves, and horfes íKins are tanned 
much after (he fame manner of thole of 
oxen, except that they are only-kept four 
months in the Jime pit, and that before 
they be put in the tan, there is a prepa- 
ration required thus: cold water is pour- 


fkins are put, which are kept ftirring 
while fome other water 1s warming in a 
kettlez and as foon as that wateris little 
more than luke. warm, itis poured gently 
into the vat, and upon this is caft a baíket 
of tan; during which time the [kins are 
Jl kept turning, that the water and tan. 
may not feorch them. After an hour 
they are takén outand caft for a day into 
cold water, then returned to the former 
vat and the fame water they had been ¡o 
before, and here they are left for eight 
which expired, they are put Ito 
the tan-pit, and three coverings of tan 
given them; the firlt of which lalts fiva 
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. weeks, the Second fix, and the third two 
months. The relt of the procels 1s the 


famein all refpegts as that delivered above, : 


- See the articles Tan, LEATHER, and 
the next article. ; , 
TTANNING ENGINES, machines ufed by 
tanners for beating, cutting, and grind- 


ing tan, or the materials uled iñ tanning, 


See Tan, and the preceding article, 

“The machine for cutting tan, as repre- 
fented in plate CCLXEX. fig, 1.n? 1,2. 
—confits of a long Iquare wooden block, 
which is belt of oak or elm ; and of fome 
pieces of iron to be faltened on it, and 
uled about it, viz. an anvil, a hammer, 
an iron holding the wood to be bruiled 
and cut, and a knife, AB,n? 1. is the 


length of the block, being about four feet; ' 


CD the breadih, which is fifteen or fix- 


teen inches; EF the depth, eight or ten, 


inches; GHIKE a [quare cavity to re- 
ceive a plate of iron, ferving for an anvil 
to beat and bruile the tanning materials 
upon; this is to be ábout four inches 
deep, nine inches broad, and twelve 
inches long ;¿LMN O. the iron for clafp- 
ing and holding falt the materials to be 
bruifed and cut, which muít lie crofs the 
engine, about the middle of the faid piece 


oftimber, and may be about three inches 


broad; PQ_are two hooks at one end of 
jt, which are turned upwards, and mult 
be hooked into the loops of the two hinges 
that are letin and faltened to the fides of 
the engine RS, in fuch a manner that 
this clafping-piece may be a little raifed 
for putting the tanning materials under 
th, At the fide P, (7bid. 0%. 2.) 13 a 
fiogle hook turned alío upwards, to hang 
a welght upon it, whillt the fuff 1s a 
bruifine by the anvil, or a cutting by the 
knife. The button in n? q. ferves to take 
Bp- this piece by; esag on the other 
fide o£.the block, n? 2, are the places Tor 
fhe four feet of the engine, which are to 
beofa convenient height to work upon 
it. b (ibid. n? 3.) is the hammer for beat- 
ing and bruiling the (tuff, which may be 
oí hx pounds welabt, and the head about 
three inches /quare, to work with both 
hands; butfor one hand, it may be made 
of three pounds weight, and the head 
about two inches fquare: the fuiface of 
one end of thefe hammers Should be 
Ímooth, but that of the other indented, 
£d, n2 1, theknife for cutting the bruifed 
ituff, which muít be eight or nine inches 


- Jong, and near as much in breadth, made - 


Jikea tobacco-knife, with a handle, apd 


31551. 
- faftened €o the block at the two'oppofite 
hdes, that are to be holiowed, with two 
¿grooves, efg b, n% 2. and ikla, n* y. 
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with two pieces of iron fitted in the 


grooves, to hold and guide the knife in 
cutting. 240Pq, m%.1. is tobe faltened 


to the end of the knife c, by a pin 7, pal 
fing through three holes; and this end is 
to be fcrewed into the groove efgb, n* 2. 


by acouple of ferew- pins; the other piece, 


Jfiuxyz, nm? 1. being forked in, is to re- 
ceive the other end of the knife 4, and the 
folid fquare part thereof, IKLM, is to 
be faltenedin the groove under H by two 
jron-plates aaze, under which 1t muft 


run in the faid groove lo as to be flipped - 


out from under it, and laid by when the 


"machine is not u/ed, when alío tlíe piece 
atihe otherend may be unícrewed and. 


laid up. The long fquares úpon one 
end of the block, viz, 5, 6, 7, 8, n* 1, 
are two 1ron plates, to be faltened where 


the knife, moving in a fit cavity, 1sto cut. 
¿the bruifed ftuff between them 3 and of 
thele plates that which lies next He end 


is to be laid a little lower, the block -be= 
ing there pared accordimgly, that lo the 
ftuff may fall of from the end of the 
machine the quicker, as the Jeft-hand 


Supplies the brusifed materials, whilft the 
.Jight-hand cuts them. Let the hollow 


place where the Knife cuts be as near as 
poflible, only large enough for the knife 


to yife and fall eabily; and let the block 


be hollowed under the cutting-hole, and 
floped off at thatend, for the ftufF to fall 
off, as it is cut by the knife. 


The (tuff being cut fmall by the engine, 
1s to be well dried again on a kiln, and. 


then ground into a coaríe powder upon 
the mill, being a large round wooden 


trough, with a prelty large ltone fet on 
edge in lt, and turned round by a horle, 


as reprelented ¿bid n? 4... 


TANT, or the LITTLE SCARLET-SPI- 


DER, in the hiltory of infeéts, the red 
land acarus, with a deprefled body. Ste 
the article ACARUS. 

This isa fmall [pecies, its body is round= 
1h but a little approaching to oval; the 
back lomewhat deprelled; itis ofa fine 
fcarlet colour, and covered with a'velvety 
down. pS 


TANTALUS's cur, in hydraúlics, 4 


fiphon fo adapted to a cup, that the (hort 
leg being in the cup, the long leg may 
go down through the bottom of tbe cup. 
See the article SIPHON. | 


This bended fiphon 1s called Tantalus?s. 
| A cups _ 


TAS Pe 
cup, From the refemblance of the experi- 
ment made with an image in the glals, 
reprelenting “Pantalus 1n the fable, fixed 
up in the middle of the cup with a fiphon 
concealed in his body, beginning in the 
bottom of his feet, and alcending to the 
upper part of his breaft; there 1t makes 

a turn, and delcends through the other 
leg, on which he (tands ; and from thence 
down through the bottom' of the cup, 
where itruns out, and caufes the wáter 

to fublide in the cup: as foon as it rifes 
to the height of the fiphon, or to the chin 
of the image, which is above Ss, plate 
CCLXIX. fig. 2. n2 1. the water will 
begin to run through the fiphon con- 
cealed in the figure, till the cup is emp- 
tied in the manner explained under fi- 
phon, and reprelented more diftinétiy in 

- 31d, n*% 2. 
Sometimes the Tantalus's cup 13 made 

¿without a figure fixed in it, as ¿bid. no 3. 
where the water being up at Ss, the cup 
does not run3 butas foon as the figure, 
or anapple, or orange, Te. is thrown in, 
the water begins to run out atthe foot of 

the cup, and does not ceale till the whole 
eup isempty. This happens becaule the 
body throwo into the cup, raifes the 


water's furface from Sy to BC, where. 


being above the upper end S of the pipe 
SP concealed inthe handle, wbich there- 
by is made a fiphon, the water, which is 
come into the handle at O, runs into the 
amiddle pipe at s, and fo out at P, under 
the foot, lo long as there 15 any water 
above D, j 

TANTAMOUNT, fomething that a- 
'mounts, or is equivalent,, to fome other, 

TANTUM Decies. See the article 
DECIES TANTUM. 

TANZY. tanacetium, 10 botany. See the 
article TANACETUM. ' 


'TAORMINA, a port-town of Sicily, fitu- 


ated in the province of Demona, eighteen 
miles fouth of Melina, 

TAP, among hunters, an hare is faid to 
tap or beat, when fhe makes/a particular 
noiíe at rufting-time. 

Tar ROOT, among gardiners, that partof 
the root that delcends Itraight down. 

TAPASSANT, among hunters, denotes 
lurking or Iquatting. 

TAPE worm, in the hiltory of infects, 
the flat tenia, frequently growing to the 
length of feveral ells. See TENIA. 
This creature is found in the human in- 
teltines, and in thole of many other ani- 
mals, as well ñib as quadrupelds, 


'TAPER, TaPERINE, 15 undesilood of a 
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piece of timber, or the like, when big14 
at one end and gradually diminifhing to. 


the other, as 1s the cale in pyramids, 


cones, UC. 

TAPER BOARD, is applied to a piece of 
ordnance when it is wider at the mouth 
tiian towards the breech. > 

TAPER alío denotes a kind of tall wax. 
candle placed in a candleltic, and burnt 
atfuneral proceffions, and in otherchurch. 
folemnities.. Tapers are made of differ. 
ent lizes 5 In fome places, jas Italy, e, 
they are cilidaneal but in molt other 
countries, as England, France, Uc. they 
are conical or taper; both kinds ate 
pierced at the bottom fora kind of pin 
in the candle(tic to enter. For the me- 
thod of making tapers, both by the ladle 

and by the hand, [ee the articles CANDLE 
and FLAMBEAU, 

Pafehal TAPER, among the romanifis, a 
large taper whereon the deacon applics 
five bits of frankincenfe in holes made for 
the purpofe in form ofa crofs, and which 

he lights witli new fre in the ceremony 
of Ealter-Sunday. ES 

TAPESTRY, or TarisTRY, a curious 
kind of manufaélure, ferving to adorn a 
chamber or other apartment, by covering 
or lining the walls thereof. - Itis a kind 
of woven hangings of weol and flk, fre- 
quently raifed and inriched with gold 
and hlver, reprelenting figures of men, 
animals, landíkips, hiftories, Ye. 

The invention of tapeltry feems to have 
come to us from the Levant; and this 
leems the more probable, in that the 
workmen concerned in it were called, at 
lealt in France, farrafins, or forrafinois. 
It is fuppoled that the Englifh and Fle- 
mifh, who were the firlt that excelled in 


making tapeltry, might bring the art - 


with them from fome of the croilades, 
or expeditions againít the Saracens. Be 
this as 1t will, 1tis certain that thefe two 
nations, efpecially the Englih, were the 
firít who fet on foot this noble and rich 
manufacture 1n Europe, now one of the 
fineft ornaments of palaces, churches, 


e. and therefore 1f they may not he 


allowed the inventors, they have at lealt 
the glory of being the reltorers of this fo 
curious and admirable an art, as gives a 
kind of life to wools and filks, in no re: 
fpeét inferior to the paintings of the belt 
malters. dias 

Tapeltry-work 1s diftinguifhed by the 
workmen into two kinds, viz. that of 
high, and tbat of low warp3 though the 
difference is ratherin the manner ol work- 


A 


mg 
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effeét the lame in both;3 only the looms, 
and confequently the warps, are differ- 
ently fituated. Thofégof the low warp 
being placed flat and parallel to the hori- 
“zon, and thofe, on the contrary, of the 
high warp ereóted perpendicularly, “The 
Englifh antiently excelled all the world 


in the tapeltry of the high warp, and they 


ftill retain their former reputation, though 
with fome little change : their low warps 
are (fill admired; but, as for the high 
ones, they are quite laid afide by the 
French. The French have three coníi- 
derable tapeltry-manufactures belides that 
of the Gobelins; the ficlt at Aubullon 
in Auvergne, the lecond is at Felletin in 
the Upper Marche, and the third at 
Beauvais. They were all equally elta- 
blihed for the high and the low warp 5 
but they have all laid abde the high 
warp, excepting the Gobelins, “There 
are admirable low warps in Flanders, 
enerally exceeding thofe of France; the 
chief and almolt only Flemifh manufac- 
tures are at Bruflels, Antwerp, Oude-= 
nard, Lifle, Tournay, Bruges, and Va- 
lenciennes, 
The ufual widths of tapeltries are from 
two ells to three ells Paris-meafure. 
The manufaéture of TaresTRY 0f tbe bigh 
avarp. The loom, whereon it is wreught, 


is placed perpendicularly: it confilts of. 


four principal pieces; two long planks 
or cheeks of wood, and two thick rollers 
or beams. The planks are let upright, 
and the beams acroís them, one at the 
top, and the other at the bottom, or about 
a foot diítance from the ground. They 
have each their teunnions, by which they 
are fufpended on the planks, and are 
turned with bars. In each roller is a 
groove from one end to the other, capa- 
ble of containing a long round piece of 
wood, faltened therein with hooks. The 
ufe ofit is to tie the ends of the warp to, 
The warp, which is a kind of worlted, 
or twilted wroollen thread, 15 wound on 
the upper roller; and the work, as falt 
as wové, is wound on the lower, With- 
inlide the planks, which are feven or eight 
feet high, fourteen or fifteen inches broad, 
and three or four thick, are holes pierced 
from top. to bottom, 1n which are put 
thick pieces of iron, with hooks at one 


end, ferving to fultain the coat-ftave: 


thele pieces of iron have alío holes pierc- 
ed, by puttine a pin in which, the (tave 
is drawn nearer or let further off; and 


¿hus the coats or threads are ftretóhed or . 
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Mng than in the work itfel£; which is In. 


573 


loofened at pleafure. The coat-fave ¡8 
about three inches diameter, and runs all 


the length of the loom 5 on this are fixed 


the coats. or threads, which make the 
threads of the warp croís each other. It 
has much the fame effect here, as the 
fpring-ftave and treddles have in the coma 
mon looms. The coats are little-threads 
faltened to each thread of the warp with 
a kind of lidine knot, which forms a fort 
of mafh or ring. They ferve to keep the 
warp open for the paffage of broaches 
wound with filks, woollens, or other mat- 
ters uled in the piece of tapeltry, In the 
laft place, there are a number of little 
fticks of different lengths, but all about 
an inch ín diameter, which the workman 
keeps by him in baíkets, to lerve to make 
the threads of the warp croís each other; 
by palfing them acrofs: and, that the 
threads thus crofled may retain their pro- 


per fituation, a packthread is run among 


the threads, above the ftick. .: 


-The loom being thus formed, and mount- 


ed with its warp, the firlt thing the work- 
man does, 1s to draw on the threads of 
this warp, the principal lines and ftrokes 


of the delign to be reprefented on the 


piece of tapeltry; which 1s done by ap- 
plying cartoons, made from the painting 


he intends to copy, to the fide that is to 


be the wrong fide of the piece, and then, 
with a black-lead pencil, following and 
tracing out the contours thereof on the 
thread of the right fidez fo that the 
ftrokes appear equally both before and 
behind. | j 
Ais for the original delign the work is to 
be finifhed by, itis hung up behind the. 


 workmen, and wound on a long ftaff 


from which a piece is unrolled from timé- 
to time, as the work proceeds, | 
Beñdes, the loom, Ec. here deferibed, 
there are three other principal inftrúments 
required for working the filk orthe wool 
of the woof within the threads of the. 
warp3 thele are a broach, a feed, and añ 
iron=needle. sd 

The broach is made ofa hard wood, feyen 


 oreight inches long, and two thirds of 


an inch thick, ending in a point with a 
little handle, This lervesas a fhuttle; the 
ilks, woollens, gold, or filver to be uled 
in the work, being wound on it, 


The reed or comb is alío of wood, eight 


or nine inches long, and an inch thick on 
the back, whence it grows lefs and_lels 
to the extremity of che teeth; which are - 
more or lels apart, according to the great- 


-er orlels degree of fneneís of the intend- 
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ed work, Laftly, the needle is made in 
form of the common needle, only bigger 
and longer. lts ufe is to preís clole the 


woo! and (1lks when there 1s any line or 


colour that does not fit well. 

All things being prepared for the work, 
and the workman ready to begin, he 
places himíelfon the wrong fide of the 
piece, with his back towards the defign 5 
lo that he works as it were blind-fold, 
feeing nothing of what he does, and be- 
ing obliged to quit his poft, and go to 
the other hide of the loo, whenever he 
would view and examine the piece, to 
correót it with his preffing needle, To 
put filk, Ec. in the warp, he fir(t turns 
and looks at the defign, then, taking-a 
broach full of the proper colour, he 
places it among the threads of the warp, 


which he brings croís each other with his 


fingers, by means of the coats or threads, 
faltened to the (Laff; this he repeats every 
time he is to change hiscolour. Having 
placed the filk or wool, he beats it with 
his reed or comb; and when he has thus 
wrought in feveral rows over each other, 
he goes to lee the eff:éts they have, 1n 
order to reform the contours with- his 
needle, if there be occafion. 
work :advances, it 15 rolled upon the 
lower beam, and they unrol as much 
warp from the upper beam, as fuffices 


them to con inue the piece: thelikethey 
do of the delign behind them. When . 


the pieces are wide, feveral workmen 
may be employed at once. 

We have but two thingsto add: the firlt 
is, that the high-warp tapeltry goes on 
much more flowly than the low-warp, 
and takes up almoft twice the time and 
trouble, The fecond is, that all the dif- 
ference that the eye can perceive between 
the two kinds, confifts in this, that in the 
lJow-warp there is a red fillet, about one 
twelfih of an inch broad,. running on 
each fide from top to bottom, which 18 
wanting 1n the higb-warp. 

But, for the fatisfaction of our readers, 
we (hall here prelent them with a repre- 


fentation of the loom for the manufacture | 
of tapeltry of the high-warp, or that in . 


a fituation perpendicular to the horizon. 
See plate CCLXX. fig, 1. where 1, I> 
reprelent the loom-polts, or the thick 
planks, which lupport the rollers. 2, The 
rollers; the upper end holds the chain, 
the lower holds the tapeítiy, which is 
rolled upon it, according as the work 
goes forward : the threads are faftened 


atiheix ends toa dweet, or thick rod, 
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which 1s lodged na groove made 0 
each roller. 3, Thetwo tantoes; one 
called the ereat tantos, for turning the 
upper roller; the other the little tantoe, 
for turning the lower roller. 4, The 


pole of the leifhes, which' runs quite 


acroífs the chain, takes up all the leiíhes, 
and brings them to the workman's hand. 
Thele leifhes are little (rings, tied by a 
flip-knot to each thread of the chain, to 
be ralfed up according as the chain finks 
down : they lecve to draw the particular 
thread which the weaver wants : he holds 
the thread feparate from the reft, and 
palles a Ipindle of fuch a woof and colour 
as he thinks proper; then he lets the fpin- 
dle hang down, and hinders the thread 
from running oft, by a flip-knot. After 
haying taken one or two threads of the 
fore-part of the chain by another leih, 
he brings thie threads of the oppofite fide 
to lim. By this alternative work he 
conftantly makes them crofs one another, 
to take in and fecure the woof. In or- 
der to diftingvifh the threads of both 
Nides, be 1s afilted by the crols rod, 
which 1s put between two rows of threads, 
5, Along traét of dots formed. by the 
ends. of the leifhes; which take hold of 
the leifhés ofthe chain by a flip-knot; 
and on the other hand, encompals the 
pole of the leifhes, 6, The crols-rod. 
7, A little chain, each loop of which 
contains four or five threads of the warp, 
and keeps them perpendicular, 8, An 
iron-hook, to fupport the pole of the 
leifhes. 9, 9, 9, The broacher-=quill, to 
país the threads. of the woof, which is 
wound on it. 10, The comb, to Írike 
im the work. 11, Theendof the dweet 
let into the roller, in a groove. 

When the chainis mounted, the draughtí 
man traces the principal out-lines obthe : 
piéture, which is to be wrought, with 
black chalk on the fore and back fide of 
the chain. The weaver in the upright 
way havins prepared a good ftock of 
quills, filled with threads of all colours, 


goes to work, placed on the back part, 
as in the fat way, orin the manufaéture 


of the low-warp. He has behind him his 
drawings, on. which he frequently looks, 
that he may from time to time fee how 
his work fucceeds on the right or fore 

fide, which the other cannot do. | 


The manujaciure of TAPESTRY of the low. > 


avari. The loom or frame wherein the 
low-warp is wrought, is much like that 
of the weavers; the principal parts there- 
of (1614, figs 2) are two ftrong pieces of 
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“wood, forming the fides of the loom, 
and bearing a beam or roller at each end; 
they are fultained at bottom witb oler 
long pieces of wood, in manner of trel- 
fels: and, to keep them the firmer, are 
likewife faltened to the floor, with a kind 
“of buttrefles, which prevent any háking, 
though there are fometimes four or five 
workmen leaning on the bear at once. 
The rollers have each their tronntons, 
by which they are fuftained; they are 
turned by large iron-pins, three feet long. 
Along each beam runs a groove, in 
which is placed the wich, a piece of 
wood above two inches diameter, -and 
almolt the length of the roller. This 
piece fills the groove intirely, and 15 falt- 
ened therein, from fpace to /pace, by 
«wwooden-pins. To the two wiches are 
faltened the two extremities of the warp, 
avhich is wound on the further roller, 
and the work, as it advances, on the 
nearer, > Acroís the two fides, almolt in 
the middle ofthe loom, paffes a wooden 
bar, which fultains little pieces of wood, 
not unlike the beam of a ballance: to 


thele pieces are faltened Ítrings, which. 


bear certain Ípring ftaves, wherewith the 
workman, by means of two treddles un- 
der the loom, on which he (ets his feet, 
pives a motion to the coats, and makes 
the threads of the warp rife and fall al- 
ternately, —Eachiloom has more or fewer 
of thele (pring-faves, and each ftaff more 


or fewer coats, as the tapeltry confifts of . 


more or fewer threads. The delign or 
painting the tapellry-man is to follow, 1s 
placed underneath the warp, where it 18 
fu ftained from fpace to Ípace with Ítrings, 
by which the defign is brought nearer to 
the warp. The loom being mounted, 
there are two inftruments uled in working 
-ofit, viz. the reed and the flute, 

The fiute does the office of the weaver's 
fhuttle: it is made of a hard polifhed 
wood, three or four lines thick at the 
ends, and fomewhat more in the middle, 
and three or four inches long. On itare 
wound the Glks, or other matters,, to be 
vledasthe woofofthetapeltry, reprelented, 
The comb, or reed, 1s of wood or Ivory: 
t has ufually teeth on both fides3 it is 
about an inch thick in the middle, but 
diminifhes each way to the extremity of 
the teeth 3 this ferves to beat the threads 


of the woof cloíe to each other, as falt as 


the workman has paffed and placed them, 
with his flote, among the threads of the 
warp, as reprefented at 10. fig. Zo 
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The workman is feated on a bench before 


ARENAS? 


the loom, with his brealt againít. the 
beam, only a cufhion or pillow between 
themjz and in this polture leparating with 
his fingers the threads of the warp, that 
he may fte the delign underneath; and 
taking a fute, wound with the proper 
colour, be faltens it among the threads, 
after having raifed orllowered them, by 
means of the treddles, moving the [pring- 
ftaves and coats. nes: 

Laftly, to preís and clofe the threads of 
the filk or yarn, Ec. thus placed, he 
ftrikes each couríe (2. e. what the fute 
leaves in 1ts pafing and coming back 
again) with the reed, AUS 
Thatwhich is very remarkable in the ma- 
nufafture of the low-warp, and which is 
cormmon toit with the high, is, that 1t is 
all wrought on the wrong fide; fo that 
the workman cannot lte the right fide of 
his tapeltry, until the piece is finilhed, 
and taken out of the loom, 


TAPLINGS, in the englifh falt-works, 


thie name given to certain bars of iron, 


“which fupport the bottom of the pan in 


which the brine is boiled, See the ar- 
ticle SALT. 

Thele pans are very large, and cover a 
wide furnace; but as their width would 
make them apt to bénd in the middle, 
which would [poil the working of the falt, 
there isa fort of wall made of brick carried 
along the middle of the furnace, and on 
the top of this are placed thele taplines; 
they are about eight inches higb, and 
from four to fix in thicknefs, being 
Imalleltat the top. . Thele are placed at 
about three foot diftance one from 2n- 
other, and the wall which fupports them, 
and which is called the midfeather,- is 
broad at the bafe, and fo narrow at the. 
top, as barely to give room for the bañés. 
of the taplings. 


TAPPING, in general, the aét of piercing 


an hole in a veflel, and applying a tube 
or cannula in the aperture, for the com- 
modious drawing off the liquors con- 
tained therein, : 


“TAPPING, in agriculture, is the making 
an incifion in the bark of a tree, and let 


ing outthe juice, Totapa tree at the 
root, is to open it round about the root. 
In the tapping of trees, tbe juice taken 
in from the earth, afcends from the root; 
and, after 1 1s concoéted and aÑñimilated, 
in the branches, e. it.delcends, like a 


—liquor in an alembic, to the orifice or in=, 
“cilion, where itifínes out. One of the 
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ec. 


molt efeftual ways of tapping, fo as to 
obtain the greatelt quantity of fap, and 


that in the, fhortelt time, 15. not enly to: 


pierce the bark, or to cut the body of the 
treé almolt to the pith with a chiffel: (as 
“fome have direóted), butto bore through 
all the circles on both fides the pith, leav- 


ing only the outermolt circle and the bark - 


on the north-eaít fide unpierced. This 
hole is to be bored floping upwards, as 
large as the largelt augre will make; 


and that alío through and under a large 


(arm near the ground; and thus it will 


not need any ftone to keep open the'ori- 
fice, nortap to direct the fap into the re- : 


ceiver. This way the tree will, in a fhort 
time; afford liquor enough to brew with- 
al: and with lomeof this fweet fap, one 


buíhel of maltis faid to make as good - 


ale as four bufhels of malt with ordina- 
yy water. The large maple, called the 


Iycamore, is faid to yield the beft brew-= . 
1ng' fap, its juice being very Ífweet and 


<wwvholelfome. It is afirmed that the li- 
:«quor which may be drawn from a:birch, 


3n the fpring-time, is equal to the whole .. 


weight of the-tree, branches, root, and 

all together. | A 
To preferve the lap for brewing, 1nfolate 
36 by a conftant expolure to the fún, in 

proper vellels, till the relt be gatheredand 
ready, otherwife it will contraótaán. aci- 
o dity. When there 1s enough, put into.¡t 
“as much very thin-cut and hard-toafted 


yye-bread, as will ferve to ferment it;. 


and when lt works, take out the. bread, 
and bottle up the liquor, A few cloves 
in each vellel that receives the fap, as € 


coles from the tree, will alío prelerve it, 


a twelvemonth. | E 
"TarrinG, in furgery. See the article 
—PARACENTESIS. 


'TTAPTE, ariver of the hither India, which 
runs from ealt to welt, through the pro- 


vince ef Cambaya, and falls into the in- 
dian ocean; a little below Surat, 


TAP.TO. See the article Tar-T0.7 


a 'TAPUYERS and TAPINAMBES, two nu- 


merous tribes which the Portuguefe found 
in Erabl, in South Ámerica, when they 
planted that country. y E 
TAR, a thick, black, unétuous fubltance, 
obtained from old pines and fir-trees, by 


burning them wih a clole:fmothering . 


heat: forthe method of obtaining wbich, 
and the ufe of it in cortingand caulking 
fhips, Se. feé the article Prrcu, 

“With regard to the medical ufes of tar, 


E at may be oblerved, thatit differs «from 


he native refinous juice of trees, in hay- 
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ing received a difagrecable impreffion 


from the fire, and contalning a pottion 


of.the faline and other juices, united with 
the refinous and oily; by the mediation 
- Of thele, a part of the terebintbinate oil 
proves diffolublein aqueous liquors, which 
extraét litile or notbing from the purer 
turpentines, See TURPENTINE. 
Water impregnated with the more foluble 


parts of tar, proves, in confequence of 


this hot pungent oil, warm and Ítimu- 


latine : ¡€ fenfibly rates the pulle, and: 


_qúickens the circulation, By thele qua. 
lities, in cold, languid, phlegmatic ha- 
bits, It frengthens thesfolids, attenuates 
vifcid, juices, opens obltruétions of the 
¿Mminuter vellels, and promotes perfpira- 
tion and the fuld fecretions In general ; 
whilft in hot bilious temperaments, 1£ 
difpofes to inflammation, and aggravates 
the complaints which it has been emo 
ployed to remove, E 
"Tar-water bas lately been. recommend. 
ed to the world asa certain and fafe me- 
dicine in almolft all difeafes; a flow, yet 
effeítual alternative in cachexies, Ícurvies, 
-chlorotic,hyfterical, hypochondriacal, and 


other chronical complaints:; and a lud» 


den 'remedy in acute diftempers, which 
-demand immediate relief, as pleurifes, 
peripneumonies, the fmall-pox, and all 
kinds.of fevers in general, This medi- 
cine, though inferior to' the charaéter 
given of it, is, doubtlefs, in many cales, 
of confiderable utility, It fenfibly raifes 
the pulfe, and. occañons fome confiderable 
evácuations, generally by perfpiration or 
urine, though fometimes by.ftool or vo- 
mit::hence it is fuppofed to act by in- 
creafing the vis vite, and enabling na- 
ture to expel the morbrfc humours... We 
fhall here infert, from.the fr ft public re- 
commender of: this liquor, Bifhop Berk- 
ley, fome oblervations-on:the manner of 
ubngit. “Par. water, when right, 15 not 
paler than french, nordeeperthan fpaniih 
white wine, and full as clear: if there be 
not a fpirit very fenfibly perceived in 
drinkimg, youwmay conclude the tar=water 
is not good. Ie may be drank eithercold 
or warm dn colics, itisjudged to be belt 
warm. .As!to the guantity, in common 
chronical indifpofirions, a pinta day may 
. Sufice, taken on an empty ltomach, at 
two sor four times, to wit, night and 
morning, and abouttwo hours after .din- 
ner and breakfaft; more may be taken by 


ftróng ftomachs. But thole who labour 
under greatand inveterate maladies, mul. 


drink a greater quantity, at leaft a quart 
el —QVESy 
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every twenty-four hours: all of this clafs 
mult have patience and perfeverancein the 
ufe of this, as well as of all other medi- 
cines, which, though fure, mult yet, in 
he nature of things, be [low in the cure 
of inveterate and chronical diforders.. In 
acute cafes, and fevers of all kinds, it 
mult be drank in: bed, wdrm, and in 
great quantity (the fever (till enabling 
the patient to drink), perhaps a pint eve- 
yy hour¿ which has been; known to.work 
- furprifing cures, —Butit works fo quick, 
and gives fuch (pirits, that the patients 
often think. themífelves cured before the 
fever hath quite leftthem. - e 
Ointment of tar 13 direéted mm the Lon- 
don D'[penfatory.to be made as follows: 
take of mutton-(uet tried, and tar, each 
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tumen is found in feveral of our ameri- 
can ¡flands, where it is efteemed, by the 
inhabitants, of great fervice as a fudori- 
fic, and in: diforders of 1he breaft and 
lungs; though in cafes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, It is certainly 
improper. They alloapply 1t externally 
as a difcutient, for preventing paralytic 
diforders.. Among us itis rarely uled, 
and not often to be met with genuine. 
The college employ itas a menftruum for 
fulphur, 1n the barbadoes ballam of ful- 
phur; and direét' an: oil to be diftilled 
from It, 


" TARACON, a city of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Arragon, fituated on the con- 
fines of old Caftiler: welt long. 2? 6”, and 
north lat. 41% 55%. 


equal weights; melt them together, and TARAGON, a city and port.town of 


ftrain the mixture whilíthot. Thiscom- 


politiong with the addition of half ¡ts 
weight of refin, has-long been ufed in 
the Mhops, as a cheap fubítitute to the 
black bafilicon, See BAsILICON. 

'Tar-pills are direéted, ia the Edinburgh 
—Dilpenfatory, to be prepared as follows : 
take of tar any quantity at pleafure, mix 


Spain, In the province of Catalonia, fí- 
tuated on the Mediterranean fea, in eaít 
long. 12 15”, and north lat. 419 6/. 


TARANTISMUS, ¿in' medicine, the dif 


eale or affeglion cf thofe «bit by the ta- 
rantula.. See the article TARANTULA, 
The patients under this malady are des 


.nominated tarantati. 


it with as much elecampane-root as will TARANTO, a port-town of Italy, in 


reduce itinto a proper thickne(s for being 
formed into pills... The powder, here 
"mixed with 1t, though of no great virtue, 
is, neverthelels, a very ufeful addition, 
not only for procuring ita due confilt- 
, ence for taking, but likewife, as 1t di- 
vides the glutinous texture of the tar, and 
thus prevents itsadhering to the inteítines, 
and promotes its lolubility in the animal 
juices, * Each dram of the maís is form- 
ed into twelve pills, fix of which are ta- 
len every morning and evening, in dif 
orders of the brealt, phthifes,. Ícurvies, 
Ec They are far more different in qua- 
lity from. tar-water, than might be at 
firít expeóted; thatnau/sous draught has 
Jitele beat, pungeney, and bitterne(s: the 
water extvagting only a mall quantity of 
the hot o:l, which becomes foluble by the 
mediation of the acid, produced in the 
preparation of the tar; | 
Some haye imagined this acid to be the 
-oily fubltance that gives virtue to tar- 
awater; and hence have endeavoured to 
introduce an acid fpirit, obtained from tay 
by diftillation; but the effeéts of this, 
and all other acids, are direétly contrary 
to thoíe experienced, either from tar- 
water, or tar given in fubílance, 
Barbadoes tar is nearly of the confiltence 
of common tar, and of a reddifh black 
colour and difagrecable fmell, "This bi- 


the kingdom of Naples, fituated on the 
gulph of Otranto, forty-five miles welt - 
of that city, being the fee of an arche 
bifhop. | 


TARANTULA, in the hiftory of infeAis, 


a [pecies of araneus, with an oval hairy 
body and thick legs. See ARANEUS, 

This is one of the large fpiders, but is 
not the very largeft known : its body is 
three quarters of an inch long, and of 
the thicknefs of one's little Ánger: 1t'is 
ufually of an olive brown, variegated with 
a duíkier colour; but in this it varies 
ereatly: itis covered with a (hort and 
foft down, or hairineís; the points ofits 
forceps are very fine and fharp: this fpe= 
cies is a native of Apulia, 
As to the effects of the poilon they con» 


- vey into the wound they make, there 


feems yet room for much explanation 
about it, Wearetold, thatin the fum= 
mer months, elpecially when the heats are 
greatelt, asin the dog-days, the taran- 
tula, creeping among the corn in the 
fields, bites the mowers and palfengers z 
that in the winter it lurks im holes, and 
1s fcarcely feenz and that ¡fit bites then, 
1t1s not lo venomous, neither does it in 


duce any ill fymptoms: but in hot wéa- 


ther, according to Dr. Mead, although 
the pain of its bite 1s at firlt no greater 
than what is caufed by the lting of a bee, 


A 


yet the part is quickly after difcoloured 
with a livid, black, or yellowifh circle, ' 


and raifed to an inflamed fwelling; the 


patient within a few hours is feized with. 
a violent ficknefs, difficulty of breathing, 


univerfal faintneís, and fometimes trem- 
bling, with a weaknels in the head'; and 
on being afked his ailment, with a tremul- 


ous voice, and melancholy look, points 
to his breaft, as if the heart was molt 
“affested: the patient grows by degrees 


- more melancholy, (ftupid, and ftrangely 


«dance, 


timorous;, and ina: fhort time expires, un- 
Jels mulic1s called to his aliftance, which 
alone, without the help of medicines, 15 


«Faid to perform the cure, the ufual alexi- 
«pharmics and cordial medicines, being of 


no lervice: for at the firlt found of the 
mulical infírument, although the fick lie 


sas it were in an apopleétic fit, tbey begin 


by degrees, to move their hands and feet, 
tillatlafttbey getup, and fall to dancing, 
with wonderful vigour at hirft, for three 
or four hoursz*then they aré put to bed, 
refrefhed from their fweatine a fhort time, 


and repeat their exercife, with the fame 


vehemence, perceiving no wearinefs or 
weakneís from it, but profeffing that they 
grow ftrongerand nimbler the more they 


twelye hours a day 3 andit continues three 


«er four days, by which time they are 
—fréed from all theic fymptoms; which, 
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Alt this fpore they ufually fpend - 
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cannot bear the fight of any: thing black; 
fo thatif any byitander happen to appear 
in thatcolour, he muít immediately with. 
draw, otherwife they relapíe into theip | 
fymptoms with as much violence as ever, 
Baglivi, who relided in Italy, and prob. 
ably had good opportunities of inform. 
ing himíelPwith reffpect to this Infect, has 
written a treatife exprefly upon the fub. | 


Jcét: and moft medicinal writers men. 


tion the diltempets arifing from the bite 
thereof, as a thing certain. 

But, notwithítanding all thele greatau. | 
thorities, there 15 good reafon to belieye 
the whole (tory fabulous, and a vulgar er. 
ror; for itis treated as fuch by an italian 
phyfician, in the Philof. Tranfaét. anda 
great many gentlemen of unqueftionable ' 


=veracity, who relided at Taranto many 


months, and during the time in which 
the bite of a tarantula 1s faideto be molt. 
pernicious, affirm, that there was nota 
pbyfcian in the country, who believed 
there ever was fuch a diltemper, from (uch 
a caule : that among the vulgar there ls 
a tradition, that diftempers attended with 
very extraordinary circumitances, had 
been excited by the bite of a tarantula; 
but that no body ever remembers a fingle. 
inftance; and that thereis no other [pider 
to be found in that country, different from 
tliofe which are common in molt warm 
countries. p 


neverthelels, attack them about the fame TARANTOLA-FisH, a (pecies of olme- 


time next year; and if they do not take 
care to prevent this -relapíe by mulic, 
they fall into the jaundice, want of ap: 


petite, univerfal. weaknefles, and fuch 


Jike dileafes, which are every year in- 
erealed, 1£ dancing be negleéted, till at 
Jaít they prove incurable. As mufic is 
the common cure, fo they.who are bitten 
are plealed, fome with one fort ofit, and 


Jome witbanotherz one is pleafed with a 


pipe, another with a timbre], one with a 


—harp, and another with a fiddlez fo that 


the muficians fometimes make leveral el 
fays before they can accommodate their 
arttothe venom; buttbis is conftantand 
certain, notwithitanding this variety, that 


they all require the quickeft and brifkeít 
tunes; and are never moved by a flow TARASCON,: a port-town of France, 
- full harmony. 
dancing, they lofe in a manner the ule. 
ob all thejr fenfes, are like fo many drunk- 
cards, do many ridiculeus and foolih TARBES, a city of France, in the pro» 


While the tarantati are 


iricks, talk and adhobícenely and rudely, 


take great plealure in playing with yine- 


leaves, with naked fwords, red closths, 


rus, with eleven rays in the pinna ani. 
See the article OsSMERUS. 


“This fih is of the fize of the fmelt, or 


larger; the body is rounded, and tle 
belly flat; its thickneís is about that of | 
a man's thumb, when ¡ts length is (even 
mches; the belly is white, the head is 
flatted, and thereis a little furrow be-- 
tween the eyes; the opening of the 
mouth is very large, and the roltrum ' 
acutez thereis in each jaw a fingle ferica 
of long teeth on each fide of the palate; 


the back fin has twelve rays, and there 


1g towards the extremity of the back a 


- membranous appendage of the appear- 
ance of afin, but without any raysz the 


pectoral fins have each thirteen rays. 


in the province of Provence, fituated on 
the river Rhone, eight miles north ol 
Arles, 0 


vince of Gafcony, and territory of Bi= 
gorre, fituated on the river Adour : welt 
long. 3/, and north lat, 43% 16. 


and the like; and, on the other band, TARE, is an allowance for the outfd 


pao 
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package, that contains fuch goods as 
cannot be unpacked without detriment ; 


or for tbe papers, threads, bands, Uc. 


-= 


the colleétor and furveyor. 


that inclofe or bind any goods imported 
loolez or, though imported in caíks, 
chefts, e. yet cannot be unpacked and 
weighed net. Several lorts of goods have 
their tares afcertained, and thofe are not 
to be altered- or A UAtEA from, in any 
cafe, within the port of London; unle!s 
the merchant thinking himfelf, or the of- 
ficers of the crown, to be prejudiced by 
fuch tares, Mall defire that the goods may 


be unpacked, and the net-welght takenz 


which may be done either by weighing 
the goods in each refpeétive cafk, Ec. 


net; or (as is praétiled in' ealt-india 
goods particularly) by picking out feveral - 
calks, Ec. of each fize, and making an 


average, Compute the relt accordingly. 
But this muít not be done without the 
confent of two furveyors, attelted by their 
hands in the landwaiter's books 3 and in 
the out-ports, not without the confent of 
And as to 
thofe goods which have not their tares al- 
certained, two furveyors in London, and 
the colleótor and furveyor in the out- 
ports, are to adjuít and allow. the fame, 
in like manner. Sometimes the cafks, 


Ec, are welghed beyond fea, before the 


goods are put 1n5 and the weight of each 


-relpeétive caík, EP, marked thereon (as is 


ufual. for mol goods imported from the 
britióh p lantations), or elle inferted in 
the merchant's invoice;, in which cafe, 
¡£ the real invoice be produced, and the 
officers have latisfied themíelves (by un- 
packing and weighing fome,of them) 
that thole weights are juft and true, they 
do then, after having reduced them to 
briuh weight, efteem them to be the real 
tares, and país them accordingly. But 
the unpacking goods, and taking the 
net-weight, being fuppoled the juítelt me- 


- thod, both for the crown and merchant, 


1t 1s ufally practiled in the port of Lon- 
don, in all cales where it can be done 
with conveniency, and without detriment 
to the goods, 

Lis the Knowledge of tare is of ercatj im- 
portance in commerce, we hall here add 
an alphabetical table of fome principal 
articles in trade, with their tares, as al- 
lowed in the cuftomhoufe of London, 
Alum io calks, tare 12 per cent. 
Antmony in caíks, 615. per cent. 
Alhes, called pot-aíhes, 10 per cent, 


Ale, called sa afhes, 8 1b. Be lack, 
CAES 
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Alfa foltidas in bafkets, about 4 Cwts 
315. per baíket. 

Barillas in double ferons, 36 tb, per feron. 

Beads, called coral-beads, in cales, if 
covered with rags, 3 percent, for lrings, 
paper, and rags; but if not covered 
with rags, then only 2 per cent. 

Brimítone in caíks, $ 1b, per cent. 

Bugle, great, in caíks, 3 per cents: 

Camphor in tubs about 7 or 4 Cwt, tare 
18 1b, 

Canary-feeds ¡ d barrels 5 about 2 E Cwt, 
at 301b. each, 

Capers in caíks, tare one third. 

Cochineal in chelts, covered with (kins, 
containing about 1% Cwt. tare solb. 


Ditto in barrels, about 1% Cwt. tare 


- 361b. 

Ditto in bales of about 2001b. each 181b. 
per bale, 

Ditto in cafks of about 2501b, each, 
421b. each, , 

Coffee in bales, from India, of about 
at Cwt. 131b, per bale, 

Ditto i1n bales from Turky, of BbOBE 
3 Cwt. 15lb. per bale, 

Copper-ore in caíks of near q Cwt, Cad 
211b. per cafk. 

Copperas-green, in caíks of about 10% 
Cwt, 1o per cent. 

Pigs in barrels, 141b. per cent, 

Flax, undrefled, in bales or bags about 
4 Cwt. 61b. each. 

Galls, from Adeppo and Smyrna, in 
double bags, 7 1b. each. 

Gum-arabic in facks about 3 Cwt. 101b, 
per lack. 

Hemp in fats, 141b. per cent. 

Hops in bags, 4.1b. per cent. 

Indigo in chefts, covered with íkins, 
about 1 Cwt. 481b, 

Ditto 1n bales, with Ikins, about 15 Cwba 
tare 161b. 

Iron, old bufhel, in caíks about 13 Cwt. 
104 1b.. each. 

Madder, great and fmall, 
double bags, tare 28]1b. 


fingle and 


451b. per calk. 


1 Cwt. 8lb. per bag. 

Pitch, called burgundy-pitch, in ftands 
about 2 Cwt. tare 56lb,. 

Prunelloes in boxes about 14.lb. 31b. 
per box. 

Rice in barrels about 4 Cwt, tareas on 
the cafks, 

Sago, from oa in bags about 94 lb. 


3 Ib, cac 
Salt- 


-Pearl-barley in cafks of about 4% Cwt. 


Pepper, long, from Indía, in bags about 





; 
4 
4 
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Salt-petre im cafks, 121b. per cent. 
Smalts, or powder=blue, in cafks, about 
4 Cwt. ro per cent. 


Soap, called caltile-foap, in double fe=" | 


rons about 3 Cwt.- 30 lb, 
Tallow, from Rulia and Ireland, 1n 
calks, 12 lb, per cent. : 
Turpentine in cafks, tare oue hfth part. 
Wax, bees-wax in calks about 10 Cwt. 
«84 1b. per caík. 
Spanifh wool 3n bales, for cloth, about 
2 Cwt. tare 38 lb, | 
'TARENTAIS DuTcHY, the fouth divi- 
fion of Savoy, having Piedmont on the. 
fouth“ealt, and Savoy proper on the north- 
welt ¿ fubjeót to the king of Sardinia. 
TARGET, a kind of fhield or weapon: of 
defence made ufe of by the antients. - 
TARGOROD, a town of Turky in Eu- 
rope, in the province of Moldavia, ftty 
miles fouth-welt of Jazy: ealt long, 267 
30 and north lat. 47*. 
T'ARGUM, a name whereby the Jews call 
the chaldee paraphrafes, or'expolitions, of 
the Old Teltament, in the chaldee lan- 
guage. After the captivity, the jewifh 


doctors, in order to make the people un-_ 


derftand the holy fcripture, which was 

read in hebrew in their fynagogues, were 

obliged to explain the law to tbem in a 

language they underítood, which was the 

chaldean, or that ufed 1m Aflyria, 
tareums now remaining, were compoled 
by different perfons, upon different parts 

Of feriptore, and are cight in number. 

"TARIF, or Tar1rF, a table or catalogue, 

containing the names of different forts of 
merchandize, with the duties to be paid, 

as fettled by authority; amongít trading 

Nations. 

TARIEFA, a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Andaluha, fituated at the en- 
trance of the ftreights of Gibraltar, engh- 
teen miles welt of Gibraltar, and twenty- 

four miles north of Tangier: welt long, 

OS 15, and north lat, 36%. 

TARKOUO, a port-town of Perla, in the pro- 
vince of Chiryan and territory of Dagilk 
tan, fituated on the welt fide of the Cal- 

o pian fea, three hundred” miles fouth of 
Altracan : ealtlong, 519, north lat. 42%. 

"TARO, a river of Italy, which rifes in the 

mountains on the confines of Genoa, and 
runs north-ealt thro' the dutchy of Par- 
ma, falling into the Po below Cremona, 
TARODANT, a city of Morocco, in Af- 

“rica, in theterritory of Sus, fituated near 

tbe Atlantic ocean, one hundred and 

twenty miles fouth of the city of Moroc- 

to: welt long. 10%, and north lat. 309, 
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TARPAULIN, a piece of canvas, well 
tarred over, to keep off the rain from any. 
place. The term is alío often applied ¡n 
a burlefque fenfe to a perfon that has been 
all his life bred to the fea. . 

TARPEIAN, in roman antiquity, an ap. 

pellation given to a fteep rock in Rome 

- whence, by the law of the twelve tables, 

-thole guilty of certain crimes were preci. 
pitated, 

TARPEIAN: GAMES, the fame 
otherwile called capitoline.. 
ticle CAPITOLINE GAMES. 

TARRACE, or TERRACE, 2 kind of 
plafter or mortar, See TERRACE. 

TARSO, in the glafs-trade, a white kind! 
of ftone, uled inftead of fand, for the 
finelt cryftal glafs. See GLass. 

TARSUS, in anatomy, the [pace between 

the bones of the leg and the metataríus, 
wherein are contained feven bones, viz, 
the altragalus, calcaneum, os naviculare, 
os cuboides, and the three' ofía cuneifor. 
mia, See ASTRAGALUS, Uc. 

If any of thele bones happens to be lux: 
ated, they fiould be fpeedily replaced; 
for which purpole the foot fhould be ex. 
tended on an even table, and the furgeon 

18 toreplace the diflocated bones with the 

preflure of the palms of bis hands, ad- 
julting them -alío with his fingers, where 
need requires. Comprefles, dipped in 
warm Ípirit of wine, are then to be laid 
on the part, and both thefle and the re- 
duced bones fecured in their places, by 
means of the: proper bandages ; the: pa: 
tient is then to be enjoined to remain in 
bed, till the new fet bones have acquired 
a fofhicient ftrength, , | 

TARsUS is alío uled by fome for the carli. 
lages which terminate the palpebrz, o: 
eyelids, and from which the cilia or hai 
arife, Seethe article EXE. 

Tarsus, now Teraflo, once the capital o 
Cilicia, 1n the leffer Ala, now a pro: 
vince of Afiatic-Turky, is fituated on the 
north fide of the Levant-Sea : ealt long. 
35, north lat. 37%. 

TARTANE, in maval archite£ture, a kind 

of bark; uled in the Mediterranean, for 
fihing and carriage. lthas only a maib- 
maft and a mizzen 3 1ts lails are triangúr 
lar; and when a fquare fail is put up, 
1t3s called a fail of fortune, | 

TARTAR, in natural hiftory and phar 
macy, a hard and almolt (tony feparatioi! 
from a vegetable juice, after fermentis 
tion, See FERMENTATION./ 
The common tartar is the produce ol 
wine, being foundin large males; ade 

Poo. : hexiog 


with thof 
See the ar. 
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hering tothe bottoms and fides ofcaíks, in 


which that líquor has been long kept. We 


meet with itin large malTes of an irregular 


figure, and more or lefs denfe texture, 


without fmell, and ofa [ubacid talte, 

The common crude tarrar 1s of two 
kinds, the white and the red ; this differ- 
ence of colour, being owing to that of the 
wine they are produced from, is of little 


confequence in 1tfelf, but itisan indica-' 


tion of more effential differences in the 
matter. The white tartar is much more 
pure and clean than the red, and is, 
though equally hard, confiderably lefs 
heavy. We have this principally from 


Germany, where lt is, at times, cleared 


off from the (des of very large velfels, in 
which they keep their white wines for 
many years. The red tartar is brought 


in large quantities from Italy, and fome. 


parts of France. The white tartar is to 
he chofen for medicinal ufe, and parti- 


cularly fuch as is of a compaét texture, 


not [pongy or cavernous, when broken, 
and free from dirt, or other foulnefles, 
and fuch.as has a fort of cryftallizations 
on its furface.  Tartar 1s, properly 
ípezking, the effential falt of the grape. 
'Tartar contains a large portion of acid 
falt, and of an oil, in part thin and lim- 
pid, in part thick and coarfe,  Itaffords 
a mall portion of a volatile alkali falt in 
diftillation, and the refiduum yields a 
very large proportion of fixed alkali, Tt 
js to be oblerved, that both thefe alkalies 
feem, in fome degree, creatures of the 


fire; for neither of them manifeít them- 
— Jelves either by their taífte or qualities in 
+ the tartar, any more than in many other 


fubltances, which yet afford much of 
them by analyfs, till they have felt the 
operation of the fire, 

Tartar diflolves in bosling-water,but with 
great difficulty in cold; and even when 
putiñied, and brought to the ftate of what 
we call cryftal, or cream of tartar, it re- 
talns the fame quality.  Tartar 15 Ícarce 
ever given internally in 1ts crude ftate. 
The preparations now in ufe are thele. 


¡ Crjflalsof Tartar, Powder,a quantity 


of white tartar, and boil it in a fuficient 
portion of water till it be in a great part 
diflolved, the foulneís only remainiog 
behind, — Pour this decogtion, while hot, 
iircugh: a flannel-bag, Jet it fand till 
cold, and there will be cryftals formed 
atihe fides of the vellel; thele are the 
cryltals oftartal. They may be diflolved 


by boiling a fecond time, and fet to fhoot 


again, and 'by this 1Me3D5 they will be 
-VoL. IV. bro 
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rendered the more pure. The French, 
who prepare great quantities of thele 
cryltals about Montpelier, firlt diffolve a 
Ímall quantity of white earth of the na- 
ture of chalk, in the water in which 
they are to be boiled, for the lecond [o- 
lution.. This earth renders the water 
milky, but the cryftals fhoot perfeétly 
clear in it, and whatever foulnels they 


carried with them at their firít hootings 


will be, by this means, more perfectly 
feparated from them, | 


, It was formerly a cuítom to feparate frft 


the falt which fhot to the top of the li- 
quor in-form of a thin fkin or film, and 
this was fuppoled purer than the ret, and 
called cream of tartar; butit is wbolly 
the lame with the cryítals that Moot to 
the lides of the vellel, and nobody now 
trouble themfelves to keep it leparate. 
"The cryftals of tartar, or, as we com=, 
monly expreís it, cream of tartar, is a 
gentle purge; itattenuates and. refolves 
tough humors, and is good againft ob- 
ftructions of the vilcera, and in cacheétic 
complaints, 


Fixed falt of TartTar. Take any quan- 


tity of tartar at pleafure, put it into 2 
crucible, and calcine it for eight hours 
in an open fire; then pour boiling water 
on it, and [et it-over the fire till all the 
falt be diffolved,  Filtre the folution, 
and evaporate it to a drynefs ina fand=-> 
heat; there will remain, at the bottom 
of the veflel, a white fixed alkaline falt. 
If it is not-fo pure as it ought to be, 
dilffolve it in fair-waterz filtre the folu- 
tion, and evaporate it to a drynels as be 
fore ; after which 1t may be calcined for 
half an hour in a crucible; it will then 
be perfeétly pure, and muít be kept*in 


a phial clole ltopped, for it eafily melts i£ 


the air comes to it. e 

If this falt be expoled to a damp air, as 
in a vault, or other fuch place, in a flat 
earthen veffel, it runs into a heavy li- 
quor, which is to be filtred, to feparate 
itfrom Any foulneís 1t may have acci- 
dentally contraéted, and is the oleum 
tartari per deliquium, 


: The fixed falt of tartar is very'acrid and 


caultic; fome attribute great virtues to 
¡ty as a diuretic; and our apothecaries 
too frequently ule itin the place of fait 
of wormwood. They, indeed, buy itas 
fuchz and what is yet more unfair in the 
feller, 1s, what he calls by either of thele 
names of faltoftartar or faltofwormwood, 
as It is more or lels purified, is often not 
truly either, but 1s prepared from the 

15 | com- 
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common rua pot-afh, diffolved and pu- 
rified. This fixed alkali is of great ufe 
in opening the bodies of refinous and [ul- 
phureous fubjeéts, and making them 
yield a (tronger tinéture to Ípirit of wine, 
or water, than they otherwife would do, 
It 1s often mixed alfo with purges to 
quicken the operation. Caution ought 
to be taken, when it is given internally, 
either thatitbe firft diffolved by an:acid, 
as in the faline draugbts; or elle blended 
with a large quantity of liquor, to pre- 
vent its proving too acrid as 1t paíles the 
celophagus. 

Tinéture of falt of TarTAR. Puta quan- 
tity of falt of tartar into a good crucible ; 


“fet itin an open fice, and calcine it for 


fome hours, raifing the fire, at laft, to 
fuch a degree as to make the falt ready 
- towmeltz then pour it into a clean marble 
mortar, grind it fome time, and while 
yet hot, put it into a matraís heated be- 
forehand; pour a quart of reétified Ípi- 
rits of wine on four ounces of this cal. 
cined Íalt, and let it ftand in a fand-heat 
three or four days, in which time, if the 
—proceís have been rightly managed, the 
Spirit will become ofa ftrong yellowifh 
“colour, and is then to be filtred off for 
ule. 

People who make this tinéture, find 1t 
difficult to give the fpirit the true colour, 
"This tinéture is attenuant and relolvent, 
given from ten to thirty drops : it 1s alío 
of great ule in extraéting tire tinétures of 
vegetable and mineral fubítances, which 
would not impart any colour to fimple 
Spirit of wine. 

Foliated TARTAR, or resgénerated TAar- 
TAR. Takeany quantity of dry falt of 
tartar powdered, put it in a large glaís 
vellel, and pour thereon, by degrees, as 
much Ípirit of vinegar as will faturate 
the lalt; filtre the Ñuid, and evaporate It 
over a'gentle fireto drineís, taking great 
care that the matter does mot contract 
any empyreuma. On the [alt which re- 
mains after this evaporation, pour out as 
much freíh vinegar as will again faturate 
1£5 then filtrethe fluid, and carefully dry 
1t by evaporation. | 
This falt has afebrifuge and deobftruent 
quality. The dofe may be from ten 
-— gralms fo one feruple, to be taken ina 
- glals of water, and repeated every fourth 


or fixth hour, according to the exigence * 


oFthe cafe, 


so Emetic TVARTAR, a preparation of anti- 


mony with tartar, See AÁNTIMONY. 
Soluble TARTAR ls thus made ; Difíolye a 
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the liquor; and, after due evaporation, 


Vitriolated TARTAR 18 ordered, by the 


TARTARY, a valt country 1m the nor- 


TASSEL, a fortof pendant ornament at 


TASSO, or Tmassus, a fmall ifland in 


TASTE, in phyficlogy, a peculiar fenfa- 


¡DSAFS 
pound of fixed alkaline falt in a gallon of 
boiling-water, and gradually throw in 
cryltals of tartar as long as a freíh addi. 
tion thereof raifes an y eftervelcence, which ' 
enerally ceales before three pounds of 
She cryftals have been ufed: then filtre 


































fet it by to cryftallizes “Phis (alt has 
been long elteemed both as a medicine 
and a menftruam: 1t is aperient, atte 
nuates viícid juices, promotes the urinar 
fecretion, and gently loo/éns the belly: 
the dole is from ten grains to a dram or 
two, or more. Itis alfo ufed as an ad. 
dition to the refinous purgatives, as it 
promotes their action, and at the fame 
time prevents their griping quality. 


College of London pbyficians, to be made 
thus: Diffolve eight ounces of green 
vitriol in four pints of boiling water; 
and while the liquor continues boiling, 
throw into it falt of tartar, or any other 
alkaline falt, till no effervefcence arifes 
upon throwing in a frefh addition, which. 
generally happens when four ounces, or 
a little more of the falt have been uled; 
filtre the liquor through paper, and after 
due evaporation fetit by to cryftallize, 
Vitriolated tartar is aperient, exhibited 
in fmall doles of a fcruple, or half a 
dram, attenuates viícid juices, and pro- 
motes the fluid fecretion, In larger does 
1t proves a mild and fafe cathartic. 


thern parts of Afa, bounded by Siberia 
on the north and welt: this is called 
Great-Tartary. The Tartars who lie 
fouth of Molcovy and Siberta, are thole 
ot Altracan, Circaflia, and Dagiftan, 
fituated north-we(ft of the Cafpian-[ea: 
the calmuc Tártars, who lie between | 
Siberia and the Cafpian-lea: the víbec 
Tartars and Moguls, who lie north of 
Perlia and India; and, Jafily, thole of 
Tibet, who lie north-weft of China. 


the corners of a cufhion, or the like, 
In building, taffels denote thofe pieces of 
board that lie under the ends of the man. 
tle trees, | 


the Archipelago, thirty miles north of 
Lemnos., 


tion excited by means of the organs of 
talte, viz. the papille on the tongue, 
See the article TonGuE. : 
The raftes of bodies depend on a certain 
dejerminate magnitude cf their particles, 
adapted 


TAT 
adapted to excite different fenfations by 


means of the papillee of the tongue. . 
Savours, which are the objects of the 


-tafte in general, proceed chiefly from the. 
faline parts, which: are.found in all mat-. 


tersy, whether animal or  vegetable, 
which we take either as food or phyfc. 


Thele. little angular pungent bodies are- 


fitter than others'to penetrate even to the 
immediate organ, and to make them- 
[elves perceived there+ we may judge of 
them by putting a grain of pure falt, «of 
any kind whatever, upon the. tongue, 
where 1t will make a very ftrong im- 


prellion; and. their analyfis difcovers, 


that, of all mixed bodies, thole that 
affeét the organ moft, are fuch as abound 
molt in falts. - See the article SALT, 
The molt fimple favours, and upon 
which men are more generally agreed, 
are thole wherein the falts are the leaf 
mitigated by the mixture of other mat- 
ters, Every one knows what 1s meant 
by falt, four, fweet, bitter, harh, Toe. 
thele different fenfations are fo remark- 
able that they are prefently diftinguifhed: 
they are, as it were, the baís of all 
others, which become lo much the more 
difficult to defcribe and expreís, the more 
they recede from their primary fimplicity. 
The bitterneís of coffee, for example, 
correéted by the. fweetneís of fugar, 
produces a mixed fenfation; the ¡juice 
of fruits, mingled with Ípirit of wine, 
takes a new taltes the talte of viétuals 
changes almolt entirely, and is difguiled 
a thoufand different ways, by that infi- 
«nite number of preparations and mix- 
tures, which the prefent age has rendered 
an important art, 

TasTE is alío ufed, in a figurative fenfe, 
for the judgment and difcernment of the 
mind. Sr 

We conflantly hear talk of good and 
bad talte, without well underltanding the 
meaning of theíe terms: in effeét, a good 
talte [feems, at bottom, to be little elfe 
but right reafon, which we otherwife ex- 
prels by the word judgment. Mad. Scu- 

—dery, and Mad. Dacier, call good tafte 
a harmony between the mind and reafon; 


«and according as that harmony is more - 
or lefs juít, the perfon has more or leís of 


this talte. 
TATA, or SINDA, the capital of a pro- 
« vince of the lame name in the hither In- 
dia, in Aña, fituated at the mouih of 
“the Indus: ett longitude 689, north la. 
titude 25 40”. 


TATIANITES, in church=hiftory, 
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,TAU, or Taw, in 


SA) 

chriftian heretics in the fecond century; 
Lo called from their leader “Tatian, a dife 

ciple of St. Jultin. | 
This herefiarch took from Valentinus the 
fable of the ¿Eóns, and from Marcion 
the doétrine of two, principles, Butwhat 
particularly. diftinguifhed his followers 
was, their condemning of marriage, and. 
forbidding the eating of fleíh or drinking 
of wine. | | 

TATTERSHALL, a market-town of 
Lincolnfhire, eighteen miles fouth-ealt o£ 
Lincoln. ds 

TAT-TOO, q. d. TAP-TO, a beat ofa 
drum at night, to advertile the foldiers 
to retreat or. repair to their quarters in 
their garrifon, or to, their tents in a 
camp. ae AA 

heraldry, an ordinary 
in figure of a T, fuppoled to reprelent 

St. Andrew's croís, or a croís potence, 

the top part cut off, See Cross. 

TAVASTUS, the capital of the province - 
of Tavaltia, in the territory of Finland, 
in Sweden, fituated eighty-four miles 
north-eaft of Abo; ealt long. 247, north 
IM or io | 

TAUBER,.a river of Germany, which, 
rifing in Franconta, palles by Mergen- 

* theim, and falls into the river Maine at 

Wertheim. 

TAVERNA, a town of the further Cala- 
bria, fituated feventy miles north-eaílt of 
Reggio. ds 

TAUGHT, or Tau'r, in the fea-lan- 
guage, fignifies the fame as ftrfE, or faft: 
thus, to let taught the (hrouds, or flays, 
is to make them more tight and (tiff. 

TAVIRA, a city of Algarva, in Portus 
gal: welt long. 8? 32, north lat. 37*. 

TAVISTOCK, a borough of Devon- 
Ihire, thirty-two miles welt of Exeter. 

It. fends two members to parliament, 

and gives the title of marquis to the no- 

ble family of Rouflels, dukes of Bedford. 

TAUNT, or TAUNT-MASTED, Is lald of 
a hip whole malls are too tall for her, 

TAUNTON, a borough of Somerfetíhire, 

twenty miles louth-weft of Wells, 

It (ends two members to parliament. 
TAURILIA, in roman antiquity, certain 
religious games, celebrated to appeafe the 
infernal goós, : 

TAURIS, or Tabrts, a cite of Perha, 
four hundred miles north of Ifpahen: 
ealt long. 46% 30”, north lat. 38% 20”. 

TAURUS, the BULL, in zoolopy. See 
the article BULL. 

Taurus, in altronomy, one of the twelve 
figns of the zodiac, the fecond in order, 

1163 >= confift 


“TAURUS is alío the name of a ridge of- 
«mountains which run through the leffer 


TAUTOLOGY, in rhetoric, a needlefs 
ION of the fame thing in different 


TAW, or -Tav. 


TAW 
conbíting of forty-four ftars, according 
to Ptolomy3 of forty-one, according to 
Tycho; and of no leís than one hundred 
and hixty- -five, according to the britannic 
catalogue. See the article ZODIAC. 


Alña,' from welt to ealt. 


words.- 
See the article Tar, 


—TAWING, the art of drefling fkins in 


" the article SHAMMY, 


white, fo as to be fitfor divers manufac- 
tures, particularly gloves, Ue, 

Au Mins! 'may be tawed; but thofe 
chiefly ufed for this purpole are lambs, 

fheep, kids, and goat-fkins, 

The method of tawning 1s this: Havióg 
cleared the f£ims of wool or hair, by 
means of lime, Ee. as deferibed under 
they are laid in a 
Jarge vatof wood or ftone, fet on the 
eround full of. water, in which quick- 
lime has been flaked, wherein they are 
allowed:to le a month or [ix weeks, ac 


'cording as the weather 18 more or lels 


hot, oras the fkins are required to be 
more or lefs loft and pliant, 

"While they ate in the vat, the water and 
lime dis changed twice, nd the fkins are 


taken out and put Jn again every day; 


and when they are taken out for the laft 


time, they are lald all night to foak in a. 


runniog water, to get out the greatelt 


'partol the lime; and in the morning are 


Jaid together by=fixes one upon another, 
upon the wooden leg (and are: feráptd 


“ftoutly one aíter another, to get the flefh 


off from the flelhy fide, with a cutting 


two handled inftroment called a knife, 


pa 


parts about the extremes. 


and then they cut off the legs, 1f they are 
mot cut off before) and other fuperfluous 
Then they 
are Jaid ina vat or pit with a little water, 
where they are fulled with wooden peltles 
for the fpace of a quarter of an hour, 


and then the vat'is filled up with o 


and they are rinfed init. + 

Yo the next place, they are thrown on a 
clean pavemeént to drain, 'and afterwards 
calt into a frefh pit of water,” out of 
which they rinfe them well, 
again on the wooden leg; fix atartimes 
with the bair-Sde outeor E over which 
they Fuba kind of whetilone very brifidly 
to [often 
five: more preparations, given them on 
the leg, both on the AcM ide and (he haír- 
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fide, with tbe knife, after the manner 


and are laid > 


and ht tbem to recerve four or. 


TAMW 


above mentioned. 


After this they are put into a pitof wa. 
ter and wheaten-bran, and flirred about + 
in it with wooden poles, till the bran is 


perceived to Ítick to them, and then the 


are left; as they rifle of themfelves to the. 


top of the water by a kind of fermenta- 
tion, they are plunged down again to the 
bottom, and at the fame time fire 1s fet 


to the liquor, which takes as ealily as if. 


1t' were brandy, but goes out the moment 
the íkins are all covered. 

They repeat this operation as often as the 
fkins rife above the wáter; and when 
they havée'done riling they take them out, 


Jay them on the. wooden leg, the Belhy - | 


fide outwards, and país the knife over 
them to (Era pe off the bran. y 
Having thus cleared them of the bran; 


they lay the [kms in a large baíket, and 


load them with buge ltones to promote 
their draining: 
drained fufhiciently, they give them their 
feeding, which is performed. after the 
'mannér following : 

For oné hundred of la rge fheep- felos; and 
for Imaller in proportion, they take eight 
pounds of alum,and three of fea-falt, and 
melt the whole itA water in a vellel over 
the fire, pouring the diffolution out, 
while yet luke-warm, into a kind of 
trough, in which is twenty pounds of the 
finelt wheatflower, with the yolks ofelght 


—dozen of egos; of all ihichás formed a 


kind of palte, a litile thicker than chil- 
dren's papz which, when done, is put in= 
to another veflel, to be uled in the follow- 
ng manner: 


They pour a quantity of hot water into 
the trough in which the palte was pre= 


pared; mixing two fpoonfuls of. the palle 
with it; to do which they ufe a wooden 


fpoon, which contains jult as muchas is. 


required for a dozen- of -(kins: and 
when the whole is well: diluted, two 
dozen of the fkins are plunged into it; 


- but they take carethat the water he not 


too hot, which would fpoil the pate and 
burn the ficins. 


traugh, they take them cut, one after 
another, with the hand, and frerch hem 


-outj this they do twicey and afcer they 
have given! tiem all their palte, ley put 


them into tulis, and there full tbem afrefh 


¿o aath woóden pelíles. 


Then they «put (her into a Lar where 
they are (uffered to lie for five or ix days, 
Laura y : ñ y E or 


and when they have 
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TAX 


iveather, and hang them out to dry on 
cords or racks, and the quicker they are 
dried the better 3 for 1£ tney be too long 
a drying, the faltand alum within them 
are apt tomake them rile im a graln, 


which is an effential fault 10 this kind of. 


dreíing. 
Wien the fkins are dry, they are made 
up into bundles, and jult dipt in fair wa- 
rer, and taken out and draimed ;, and be- 
ing thrown into an empty tub, and after 
having lain fome time are taken ont:and 
trampled under foot. | 

Then they draw them over a fat iron- 
inftkument, the top of which is round 
like a battledore, and the bottom fixed in- 
to a wooden block, to ftretch and open 
them and having been opened, they are 
hung in the air upon cords to dry: and 
being dry, they are opened a lecond time, 
by paling them again over the lame In- 
ftrument, | 

In the lalt place they are laid on a table, 
pulled out, and laid Ímooth, and are then 
fit for lale. 

After the fame manner are drelled horfes, 
cows, calves-[kins, Ue. for the fadlers, 
harnels-makers, Fc. as alfo thofe of dogs, 
wolves, bears, e. except that in thele 


they omituling the palte, fale and alum-* 


water being fufhcient. 

TAX, a tribute rated upon every town, 
which formerly was wont to be paid an- 
nually into the King's-exchequer, but 
now not without confent of parliament; 
iediflers from a fubhidy in this, that it 1s 
always certain, as fet down in the ex- 
chequer-book, and in general levied of 


every town, and.not particularly of every 


man, Ec. Theantient way of levying 
taxes was by ténths and fifteentbs, after- 
wards by fubfidies and royal aids, and at 
length by a pound rate; the former of 
thefe were all upon the períon and per- 
fons] eltate, but the laft upon lands and 
rents, —Fnthelatereiens, a land-tax has 
been anoually granted of two, three, or 
fotr fhillings in the pound, according to 
prefent exigencies, to be levied by com- 
mifoners on the feveral counties, cities, 
towns, Ec. And in relpelt of this tax, 
the tenants, or occupiers, of the land 
“are to be charged .or affeffed, and the 
fame deduéted cut cf the rent due to the 
landlords : and if any períons refule to 
pay whatthey are rated, the colleétors in 
every partíh may levy it by diltreís and 
fale of their goods; but in cafe they are 
Dysi-rated, they may be relievéd by an 
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6r mores then they take them out in fair 


TCHELMINAR; 
TEA, tbea, in botany, a genus of the po- 


TEA 


appeal to the commifioners, who have 
power to charge the overplus on others, 
as they Ihall fee caufe; or where there ap- 
pears tobe a deficiency, they may make a 
re=aflefíment, Eg. See TRIBUTE, Te. 


TAXIS, a term ufed'by Vitruvius for what 


is now called ordonnance, being that 


which gives every part ofa building its 


juíft dimenfions with refpeét to its ules. 
See the article ORDONNANCE, - 


TAXUS, the YEW-TREE, inbotany, a ge- 


nus of the dioecia-monodelphia claís of 
plants, without any corolla. The ca- 
lyx of the male flower is compoled of 


three leaves: the ltamina are numerous : : 


the feed is ingle, and furrounded by an 
undivided baccated. calyx : the tree 1s* 
very [low in growing, but there are many 
very large ones upon fome barren cold 
foils in divers parts of England: the 
timber ís much efteemed for many ules, 


Taxvus, in zoology, a name uled by fome. 
¡Authors for the meles, or badger, See 


the article MELES. 


TAY, a tiver of Scotland, rifing from the 


loch, or lake, of Tay, in Broadalbin, 
and running ealt through Athol: it af 
terwards turns fouth-ealt, and dividing 
the counties of Perth and Angus from 
Strathern and Fife, falls into the frith of 
Tay. : cd 


TAYVEN, a city of China, in Aña, in 


the province of Xanfi, two hundred and 
forty miles fouth-welt of Pekin: ealt 
long. 108?,, north lat, 389 30”, ' 
See CHILMINAR, 


lyandria-monogynia claís of plants, the 
corolla of which confífts of fix large, 
roundifh, hollow, equal petals: the fruit 
is a capíule, formed of three globular 
bodies growing together: it contains 
three cells, in each of which is a fingle- 


feed, globole, and internally angulated. 


This Íbtub grows to five or fix feet 
high, and is very ramole: js root is 
Ipreading and fibrous: the leaves are 
about an inch long, near half an inch 
broad, ferrated, and terminatine ina point. 
The traders in tea diltinguifh a valt ma- 
ny kinds of it, as they differ in colour, 
flavour, and the'fze of the leaf. They 
áre all, however, the leaves of the fame - 


«tree, only differing according to the fea- 


fons when they are gathered, and the 
manner of drying. 'To enumerate the 
feveral fubdiftinétions were endlefs; the 
general divilion is into tbree kinds, the 


ordinary green-tea, the finer green, ¿nd > 


'he bohea 5 to one or cther of which all 
| the 
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the othér kinds may be referred. The 
common green-lea has fomewhat fmell 


and ccompled Jeaves, much convoluted, 
and clofely folded together in the drying. 


lts colour is a dufky-green, its tafte fub- 
altringent, and its Ímell agreeable, It 
gives the water. a Íftrong yellowifh-green 
colour. The fine green has larger leaves, 
lefs rumpled and convoluted in the dry- 
ing, and more lax in their folds ; 1t is of 
a paler colour, approaching to the blue- 
green, of an extremely pleafant fmell, 
and has a more altringent, yet more 
“agreeable, telte than the former, It 
“gives a pale-green colour to water. To 


this kind are to be referred all the higher 


priced green teas, the hyfon, impertal, 
tic, Thebohea confifts of much [maller 


leaves than either of the other, and thole 


more crumpled and clolely folded than 
in either, Itis of a darker colour than 
«the other, often blackifh, and is of the 
Ímell and tafte of the others, but with a 
mixed [weetnels and altringency. The 
«green teas have all fomewhat of the vio- 
Jet-flavour; the bohea has naturally 
-fomewhatof the rofe-fmell. The leaves 
*when gathered are dried with great cau- 
tion, partly by the help of heat, partly 
by the air, and when thoroughly pre- 
pared will keep a long time frefh and 
good, Every parcel, when dried, though 
- gathered promifcuovily, 1s feparated, ac- 


-—¿ cording to the largeneís and fmallnefs of 


the leaves, into three or four different 


kinds, each of which is of a different 


price, and has ¡ts different name. The 


-bohea tea is gathered before the leaves are 


perfeétly opened, and is made to undergo 

a preater degree of heat in the curing, to 

which its colour and peculiar flayour is 
Jn a great meafure owing) 


Tea, moderately and properly taken,. 


aéts as a gentle aftringent. and corrobora- 
tive: it ftrengthens the ftomach and 
bowels, and is good againít nauleas, ín- 
digeltions, and diarrhoeas. It aéts alío 


asa diuretic and diaphoretic; but its vir- 


tues in theíe particulars are in a great 
meafure to be attributed to the quantity 
of warm water drank on the occafon. 
The good qualities of tea do not prevent 
its often doing harm. Even in China, 
where the virtues of tea are fo vaftly ex- 
tolled, the people who drink 1t to great 
excels are often thrown into diabetes, 
and die emaciated by it. 
Tea, imported from India, for every 
- 100 pound, groís value, atthe (ale, pays 


a 


TEJE? 
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a duty of 181. 18s. a, And the 


inland duty for every pound weight, is 
one Ihillingz and for every hundred 
pounds, groís value, at the [ale, twenty- 
five pounds, ] 

TEAL, or TEALE, in ornithology, the 
anas, with a green fpot on the wing, and 


a white line both above and below the 


eyes; being the [malleft, moft elegant 
and valuable of all the duck-kind, See 
the articles ANAS and CIRCIA. 

TEARS, lachryma, a lymph or aqueous 
humour, which 15 fubtile, limpid, and 
a little faltifh: it 15 feparated from the 
arterial blood by the lachrymal glands, 
and fmall glandulous grains on the in- 
fide of the eye-lids. This fluid ferves to 
moiften and deterge the eyes and the eye, 
lids, after which it tends to the internal 
angle of the eye, and is ablorbed by the 
punéta lachrymalia, and conveyed to 
the lachrymal bag, from whence 1t goes 
into the nole, by the nalal canal. See 
the article LACHRYMALIA. 

TEASEL, or TEAZEL, ln botany. See 
the article DIPSACUS. 

TEBETH, the tenth month of the jewiíh 
ecclefiaftical year, and foureh of the civil, 
It anfwers to our month of December. 

TECKLENBURG, a city of Germany, 
in the circle of Weftphalia, capital of a 
county of the fame name, thirteen miles 
fouth-welt of Ofmabrug, fubjeét to its 
own count: ealtlong. 7% 20”, north lat, 
52% 21% ' 

TECHNICAL exprefles fomewhat relat- 
ing to arts or fciences: in this fenfe we 
fay technical terms. 1tis alío particular- 
ly applied to a kind of verfes wherein are 
contained the rules or precepts of any 
art, thus digelted to help the memory to 

-—retain them an example whereof may 
be [een in the article MEMORY. 

TECUM Duces. See DucEs. 

TE prEum, the name of a celebrated 
hymn, ufed in the chriftian church, and 
fo called. becaule 1t begins with thele 
words, Te Deum laudamus ; We praile 

-thee, O God. His fung in the romiíh 
church, with great pomp and folemnity, 
upon the gaining of a viétory, or other 
happy event, 

TEETH, Seethe article TooTH. 

TEES, ariver which rifes on the confines 

-of Cumberland, and running ealtward 
divides the county of Durham from 
Y orkfhire, and falls into the German (ea 
below Stockton, 
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'TTEFLIS, the capital of perfian Georgia, 
in Aña, fituated on the river Kur, or 
Cyrus, three hundred miles north of 


Tauris, and as many fouth of Altracan : 


ealt long. 47? 20”, north lat. 43%, 

TEGAPATAN, a port-town of the hi- 
ther India, in Aña, near Cape Comorin, 
elehty miles fouth of Cochin, and a hun- 
dred and fixty north-weft of Columbo in 
Ceylon: eaftlong. 76%, north lat. 89, 

TEGUMENT, or INTEGUMENT, any 
thing that furrounds or covers another. 
The common teguments of the human 
body are the cutis, cuticle, and fat. See 
the article CuT1s, Te, 

TEHAMA, one of the divifions of Arabia 
felix, in Aña, fituated on the Red-[ea, 
between the provinces of Mecca and Ha- 
dramut. 

TEINTS and SEmMI-TEINTS, in paint- 
ing, denotes the feveral colours ufled in a 
picture, confidered as more or lefs high, 
bright, deep, thin or weakened, and di- 
minilhed, Ec. to give the proper relievo, 
foftnefs, or diftance, Ec. of the [everal 
objeéts, 

TEIRCE, or TiERCE. See TIERCE. 

TEISSE, or TEYs, a river of Hungary, 
which rifes 1n the Carpathian mountains, 
and running from ealt to welt, paífes by 
Tockay; then turning fouth, pales by 
Zolnock and Segedin, and having joined 

the river Merifh, falls into the Danube, 
oppolite to Salankamen, 

TEKUPH2E, or THEKUPHA, in the 
jewiíh chronology, are the times wherein 
the fun proceeds from one cardinal point 
to the next, : 

TELAMON, or ATLAS, a name given to 
thole figures or half figures of men fo 
commonly uled inftead of columns or pl- 
lafters, to fupport any member in archi- 
teéture, asa balcony, or the like, 

TELAUGIA, in natural hiftory, a genus 
of Ícrupi, of a glittering appearance, u(u- 
ally containing flakes of talc, and emu- 
lating the fruélure of the granites. See 
the article SCRUPI. 

Of this genus Dr. Hill reckons no lels 
than twelve (pecies. x. Thehard, fhin- 
ing, black, and white telaugium. 2, 
The hard, fhining, red, and white telau- 
gium. 3. The red telaugium, varie- 
gated with white and black, 4. The 
hard, heavy telaugium, of a greyiíh 
black, 'variegated with white. 5. The 
Lbrownifh, red telaugiumy,variegated with 
wbite and yellomiíh. .6. The redoifh 
white telaugium, variegated with black 


anda gold colour, q E he hard, vrhite 
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TeÉ: 
telaugium, variegated with brown. 2. 
The bluifh, white, 'brittle telaugium. 
9. The brown, friable telaugium, varie- 
gated with yellow. “10. “The hard, pur= 
plifh, brown'telaugium, variegated with 
white and yellow, 11. The heavy, red 
telaugium, variegated with black and 
white. And, 12. The hard, bloifh, 

reen telaugium, vartegated with white. 

TELEPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia clals of plants, the 
corolla of which conbíts of five ereét; ob= 
long, obtule petals, narrowelt at the bale ; 
the fruit is a Short triquetrous capfule, 
formed of three valves, and having only 
one cell; the receptacle 1s free, and of 
about half the length of the capíule; the 
leeds are numerous and roundifh. - 

TELESCOPE, an optical inftrument con- 
lifting of [everal lenfes, by means of which 
remote objects are lo magnifed as to ap= 

ear nigh at hand. See LENs, Ea 
That the telefcope is of a modern inven= 
tion is molt certain; neither does it ap- 
pear that microfcopes, or optic glafíes of 
any kind, were known to the antients. 
Itis contended, that Alexander de Spina, 
a native of Pia, was the fir that made 
the ule of glaffes known to the world; 
but our countryman, friar Bacon, who 
died twenty-one years before him, wasy 
in all probability, acquainted with thenz 
firft; for he wrote a book of perfpeétives 
in which he plainly fhews that he did not 
only underftand the nature of convexand 
concave glalfes, but the ule of them when 
combined in telelcopss; though he no 
where, in that treatife, difcovers the man- 
ner in which they are to be put together. 
The telefcope, with the concaye eye-glals, 
was firft invented by a mechanic of Mid- 
dleburgh in Zealand, called Z. Johannides,. 
about the year 1590, tho” J, Lipperhoy, 
another Dutchman, is candidate for the 
fame difcovery. From whence this fort 
of telefcope is called tubus batavus, 
Francilcos Fontana, a Neapolitan, con- 
tends, that he wasthe frit contriver of the 
telefcope compoled of two convex glafles, 
which is now the common altronomical 
teleflcopez and Rheita pretends to be the 
firft that rendered that telelcope fit for ter- 
reltcial ufes, by adding two eye-glaffes 
to 1f, . 
The telefcope 15 of two forts, viíz. diop- 
tric, or-refracting; or cata-dioptric, by 
refleótion and retraction conjointly.' 

Diopiric or refraflimg TELESCOPE confilts 

of an objeót- elals 0 (plate COLXXT, 

fig» 1.) by which the image fd ofan ob- 
e JecE 


Ao E 
- 3sEt OB, ata diftance, is formed in the 
«focus e of the faid. glafs, and in an n- 
verted polition. This image may be 


viewed by a fingle lens, ab, placed at its - 


focal diftance, as ¡is ufually done for 
viewing the heavenly bodies, becaufe in. 
them we do not regard the polition: but 
for viewing objeéls near us, whole image 
we would have ereét, we mult, forahat 


purpole, add a fecond lens pq, atdouble 


1ts focal diftance from the other, that the 
+ rays which come from ab may crols each 
other in the focus o, in order to ereét the 
image ga, which ic will form in 1ts own 
focus 22, begaule the rays come parallel 
from the firltlens ab. Laltly, a uUntrd 
lens ¿cis added, to view the fecondary 
image 92. Thele three len(es, or eye- 
glafles, are ufually of the fame fize and 
focal length; and the power 6f magni- 
-fying is always as the focal lengih of the 
objeót-glals e uv divided by, the focal 
length of the eye-glaís /22 or be: for 
inftance, fuppole eau. 10 feet or 120 


_JInches, and be or mx 3 inches; then 


will the objeót appear to the eye, through 
Lucha telelcope, 40 times bigger than to 
the naked eye; and its furface will be 


magnified 1600 times, and its bulk or l0-. 


Jidity 64000 times, 


Ifinftead of a convex eye glaís we hould 0 


ufe a concave one of the famefoca] length, : 
twould reprefent the objeét ereét, equally 
magnified, and more diltinét: and bright; 
but the difadvantage of this glaís 1s, that 
it admits but of a ímall area, or field of 
“view, and, therefore, not tobe uled when 
we would [ee much of an objett, or,take 
in a great fcopez but itis uled to great 
advantage in viewing the planets and 
their fatellites, faturn' s ring, jupiter”s 
belts, Te. 
The magnifying power of a refrafting * 
telelcope is thus elfimated: let AB (ibid, 
fig. 2.) be the objeét-elafs, and CD the, 
eye-glafs; and let HF Land GEF M be 


¿EWwOo rays oming from the extreme parts. 


of a diftant objeét, and. crofling each 
other In the center FE of the glals A B, 
Then is the angle GEH=—LIFM that 
under which the objeét appears to the 
naked eye; but LE M=— CED is, that 
under which the image appsars as Mmag-. 
nified by theeye-glafs CD. But thean- 
gle TE Mis to «he angle IF M, as LE 
—toLE, or as the focal dlftance of the 
—objeét-glals to the focal diffance of the 
eye-glafs; anden that proportion, 15 £he 


tS -objeét magnified. 
There 1s,a defect 1n all telelcopes of this : 


E kind, not to be remedied by any means. 
ds | 4 
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whatever, which was thought only to 
carile from hence, Uiz. 


Ak ariles from the fpherical form “of the 


) point in the objeét, into a lels room than 


- the objeót will be reprefented in (o large 
«a Ipace,. and the centers of thole Ípaces 


_confuled reprefentation, though it does 


eye-glals that magnifes in a moderate 
degree; confequently, the degree of mag- 


feyeral degiees of magnifying, 1s to be 


“fince thé diameters of the fpaces, into ! 


TEL 


that fpheridal: 
glalfes do not collet rays to one and the 
fame point; but tt was bappily diftover- 
ed by Sir llaac Newton; that the 1 lmper- 
fe£tion of this fort of teleltope,. lo Far as 





glalles, bears almolft no proportion. to 
that which 15 owing to the different re. 
frangibility of light, This divegity in 
the refraótion of the rays Is about a 
twenty-eighth part of the whole, lo that 
the objeét-glafs of a telelcope cannot col- 
leét the rays, which flow from any one 


the circular fpace whole diameter is about 
the ffty-Gxth part of the breadth of the 
glals. Therefore, fince each point of 


will be contiguous, becaufe the points in 
the objects the rays flow from are (o, it 
is evident that the image of an objeót 
made by fuch, a glafs mult be a molt 


not appear lo when viewed through an 


nifying in an eye-glals mult not be'too 
great with relpeót to that of the objeét- 
glals, left the confuñon become fenhible, 
Notwitbltanding however this impesfec- 
tion, a dioptrical telefcope may be made 
to magnify in any given degree, provided 
It be of fufhicient length; for, the greater 
the focal diltance of the objeét- plafs 15, 
the lels may be the proportion which the 
focal diltance of the eye-glals may bear 
to that of the objeét-elaís, without ren- 
dering the image obíeure.  Thus an ob- 
ject-glaís, whofe focal diftance is about 
four feet, will adoit of an eye-elals whole 
focal diflance hall be little more than one 
inch, and, confequently, will magnify 
almoft forty-elgbt times: but an object- 
glals of forty feet focus, will admit of an 
eye-glals of only four inch focus, and 
will, therefore, magnify 120 times; and 
an object-glals of'an hundred feet focus, 
will admit ofan eye: -2lals of little more 
than fix inch focus, and will therefore 
magnify almoft 200. tÍmes. 

The realon of this dilproportion, 1 mm their 


explaingd 1n the following. manner: 


which rays fowing from the feveral pots 

of an objett are collected, are as the 

breadth of the object-glaís, itis evident, 

that ¡he degree of confufednels in the 

image is as tre breadth of the glals (for. 
| he 
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the degree of confufednels will only be 
as the diameters or breadths of thofe 
paces, and not as the fpaces themfelves,) 
Now the focal length of tle eye-glals, 
that is, 1ts power of magnifying, mult 
be as tbat degree; for, if it exceeds tr, 1£ 
will render the confufedneís fenfíble; 
and, therefore, it mult be as the breadth 
or diameter of'the objeót-glafs, The dia- 
meter of the object-glals, which is as the 
fquare root of its apertúre or magnitude, 
muli be as the [quare root of the power 
of magnifying in the telefcope ; for, un- 
lefs the apertore ¡tlelf be as the power of 
magnifying, the image will want light; 
the [quare root of the power of magnify- 
ing, will be as the fquare root of the fo- 
cal diftance of the object-glafs; and, 
therefore, the focal diftance of the eye- 
- glals muít be only as the fquare root of 
that of the objeét-glals. So thatin mak- 
ing ufe of an objeót-glafs of a longer fo- 
cus, fuppofe than one that is given, you 
are not obliged to apply an eye-gials of. 
2 proportionably longer focus than what 
would fuit the given objeót-glafs, but 


Such a one only whofe focal diftance fhall- 


be to the focal diltance of that which will 

fuitthe given objeét-glafs, as the [quare 

root of the focal length of the' objeét- 
elafs, you make ule of, is to the Íquare 
root of the focal length of the given one, 

And this is the reafon that longer tele- 

Icopes are capable of magnifying 1D a 

greater degree than fhorter ones, with- 

out rendering the objeét confufed or co- 
loured. 

Cata-dioptric, or refleóting "TELESCOPE, is 
the moft noble and uleful of all others; 
the mechaniím of which 1s as follows: 
ABER (ib14, fig. 3.) 1s the large tube, 
or body of the inftrument, in which BE 
sa large refleéting mirrour, with a hole 
in the the middle C D. This mirrour re- 
ceives the rays a c, b d, coming from the 
objeét at a diftance, and reflects them 
converging to lts focus e, where they 
crols each other, and form the inverted 
image [WM xy 1s a finall concave mir- 

sour, whofe focus is at,f, ata fmall dif 
tance from the image, By this means 
the rays coming frim the image are re» 
ficéted back through the central hole CD 
ot the large mirrour, where they fall on 
the plano-convex lens W X, and are by 
1tconverged to a focus, and there form a 
fecond image RS, very large and ereét, 

which is viewed by a meniícus eye-glals 

YZ, by theeye at P, througha very mal), 

hole in the end of the eye-plece Y CDZ. 
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If the Arft lens W Xx were taken AWAay, , 


TED 


the image would be formed fomewhat 
larger at MI; but the area orícope would 
be lef8, and therefore the view not fo 


pleafant, At T Vis placed a circular 


piece of brals, with a hole of a proper 
fize to circumíciibe tie Image, and cut 
off all fuperfluous or extraneous rays, 
that fo. the object may appear as diltinét 
as poflibie, | 

As theimage 1s formed by reflection, the 
rays of every fort will be united nearly 
in one point, and will therefore admit'o£ 


an eye-glals Y Z of a deep charge, or ' 


Ímall focal diftance; and fo the power of 
magnifying will be proportionally in- 
crealed, 

The magnifying power of a refiéóling 
telefcope is thus computed. The paral- 
lel rays KB (plate CCLXXIT. fig. 1.) 
and L E are refletted by the large object 
fpeculum A F to its focus a, where the 


image 1M is formed; wbich imageis 
defined by two other rays NQ, PQ, 


coming from the extreme parts of the 


object at a remote diftance, and meeting 
m the center of the large fpeculum at Q. . 
Now if f be the facus of the fmall mir- 
rour GA, fuppoling the image were | 
formed in the faid focus f (that is, that 
hoth the foci a and f wete coicident). 


then the rays proceeding from the image 
IM will proceed parallel after refleétion, 


and produce diftinét vifion of the image, 
which will then fubtend an angle IO M - 


at the center O of the fpeculum G H,- 


which is to (he angle 1Q_M, under which. 
the objeét appears to the naked eye, asa O. 


toa0orfO. So that the magnifying 
power would in this cale be as FO 

But, to increale this magnifying power, 
the image EM is not placed in the focus 


af the fmall fpeculam, but at a fmall 


diftance beyond it; by which means the 
rays coming from the image to the fpe- 
culum 6 H will be refleóted converging 
to a diftant focus R, «where a lecondary 
large image 1 Mis formed from the hirlt 
image 1M,)j which image 1 M is leen 
under the fame angle 7O M with the fore- 


mer from the center ofthe ipeculum GH; / 


but from the center of the eye-glals TV 
¡t 15 leen under thelargeangle IS M. But 
the angle 15M is to the angle 1 O Mas 
OR to SR ¡ wherefore the fecond ratio, 


or part of the magnifying power, 15 that 


E 
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power of the telelcope is a E (be- 
caufe in this cafe fO becomes 20.) Or, in 
other words, the angle NOP, under which 
the objeét appears to the naked eye, 15to 


the angle FS M, under which the large 


magnified lfecondary image 1.M appears 
to the eye through the eye-glafs, as 


xOR . 
aras . Such is the theory of the te- 


aOxXSskK 
lefcope firít contrived by Dr. J. Gregoryy . 


and therefore called the gregorian tele- 
cope; but it received its lat improve- 
ment from the late Mr. Hadley, and is 


o mow in common ule, 


The máchinery tor fupporting and ma- 
naging this telelcope, 1s thus defcribed 
by Dr. Smith, Opt. $. 924. The bale 
of the pedeltal ab (ibid. ig. 3.) 15 2 


—thick bcard a, selting upon four: braís 


feet; one of which being a pin, $, that 


fcrews through the board, will make it : 
fteady. upon any uneven plane: bis a 
ímall upright pillar about a foot long, - 
fixed in the board 43 and edis a braís- 
- arm, that fcrews into lt: dels a fhort 


brafs-piece that runs round upon the 


end of the arm cd, and istightened and 


fayed by the Ícrew d: eis a hollow locket, 
withia round brafs-ball in it, moveable 
every way: the neck cf this ball is fixed 
to the middle of the brals- piece fg, which 
is fixed along the (ide of the tube 52, by 
the [crews fand g. The eye-glafles are 
placed in the end ¿, and the tube is ad- 
juíted to various diftances by means of 
the wire hi4. When this telefcope is 
víed at home, the pedeítal 46 may be 
placed upon a table neara window ; but 
when it is ufed abroad, the pedeltal may 
be left at home: for having made a hole 
3n the fide ofa tree by the hand-augre 7, 
the wood [crew at the end cf e d may be 
fcrewed into it. 


¿A (mall alteration was made in-the rue- 


ture of this telefcope by Mr. Callegrain, 
miz. inuling a convex fpeculum G A (ibid. 
fe. 1.) inftead of the concave one GH, 
Now if theyare equally (pherical, that 55, 
3f they are fegments of the fame Íphere, 


then will fbe alío the vertual focus of the 


of the telelcope is 


convex GH; and, if all other things 

remain the lame, the frft image LM will 

be virtually the fame as before, and the 

lat image 11M will be realiy the fame; 

1o that the magnifying power of this form 
| aQxoRk | 


0 SR? which 39 


y 4 
- equal to that of Gregory's lor, 


Ea14) 


Confequently the whole magnitying 


3n this form of the telefcope 5 becaufe the 


“that of the plane fpeculum only alters the 


- Jaft edition of Dr. Gregory's Elements ol 


- Solar TELESCOPE. 


¿COD the frame, which (by means ofa: 


on the fide be is fcrewed into the faid. 


TEE 
Sir Ilaac Newton ordered this telefcapo 
to be made in a different form or man= 
ner, asfollows: ABCD (ibid. ig. 2.) 
was a large oótogonal tube or cafe; EF 
a large polifhed Speculum, whofe facus ig 
ato; GH a plane fpeculum truly con= 
centered, and fixed at balfa right angle 
with the axis of the large one. Then 
parallel rays 2E, »E, iocident on the 
large fpeculum EF, inflead of being re- 
flegcted to the focus 9, were intercepted by 
the Small. plane fpecolom GH, and byit 
reflegted towards a hole cd in the hide of 
the tuhe, croffing each other o the point 
O, which is now the true focal point; 
and from thence they proceed to an eye- 
glaís £ f placed in that hole, whole foca] 
diftance 1s very (mall, and therefore the 
power of magnifying may be very great 


image 1 Mis made by one refleétion (tor 


courle of the rays, and adds nothing to 
the confulion of the image) and will, for 
that realon, bear being viewed by a plafs 
of a very detp charge, 1n comparilon of 
an image formed by differently refran= 
gible rays. Ea 
This telefcope is a very good one, as to 
its tifeéh or performance, byt it1s notlo 
commjodious for common ule as thofe of 
the gregorian form, and is therefore now 
pretty much laid afide. They who would 
fee a larger account hereof, may confult 
Sir Ifaac's Optics, and: feveral Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, where be delcribesit 
at large, and the reafons which indyced 
him to make choice of this fruéture 13. 
ther than that of Dr. Gregory: or fee 3 
compendious account of the whole in the 


Optics. 5 E 

This inflvument isap- ' 
plied to ufe in the following: manner: 
AB (ibid. fig. 4.) reprelents a part of 
the window-fhutter of a darkened room, 










Ícrew) contains the fcioptric ball EF, 
placed in a hole of the faid fhutter adapt- 
ed to its fize. This ball is perforated. 
with a hole abed through. the midole; 


hole a piece of: wood, and ¡5 that is 
fcrewed the end of a common refraéting 
teleícope GH, IE, with its ohjeét-glals 
G BH, and one eye-glaís at 116; and the 
tube is drawn outtofuch a Jergfh, as 
that the focus of each glafís may fall near 
the fame point. de 
This being done, the telefcope and ball 
are moved about in fuch a manner as 10. 
ds | cese 
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receive the fun=-beams perpendicularly on 
thelens GH, through the cylindric hole 
of the ball; by this glals they will be 
colleéted all in one circular fpot 2, which 
js the image of the fun. The lens 1 K 
is to be móved nearer to or farther from 
the laid image 22, ás tie diftanceat which 
the lecondary image of ihe [tn is to be 
formed requires, which is done by Miding 
the tube IK- LM backwards and for- 
wards in the tube LMNO. Then of 
the firltimage of the lun 72 will be formed 
a lecond image PQ, very large, lumi- 
nous, and diltinér, 


lo this manner the fun's face 15 viewed 


at any time, without offence to weak 
eyes; and whatever changes happen 
therein may be duly oblerved. “The 
pots (which make fo rare an appearance 
to the naked eye, or through a fmall tele- 
icope in the common way) are bere all 
of them confpicuous, and eafy to be ob- 
ferved under all their circumitances. of 
beginning to appear, increafe, divifion of 
one into many, the uniting of many into 
one, the magnitude, decrea(e, abolition, 
dilappearance behind the fun's diík, Te. 
By the folar telefcope, we alío view an 
ecliplé of the fun to the belt advantage, 
as having ¡tin our power by this'means 
to reprelent the fun's face:or difk as large 
as we pleafe, and confequently the ecliple 
proportionably confpicuous. Allo the 
circle of the fun's difk may be fo divided 
by lines and circles drawn thereon, tiat 
the quantity of the eclipíe eltimated in 
digits, may this way be moft exaótly de- 
termined ¿ alío the moments of the be- 
ginning, middle, and end thereof, for 
finding the longitude of the place: with 
feveral otherthings relating thereto. See 
the articles FacuLie, MacuLa, E- 
CLIPSE, LONGITUDE, Ue. 

The tranfits of mercury and venus over 
the face of the fun, are exhibited molt 
delightfully by this infirument. “They 


will here appear truly round, well de- ' 


fined, and very black; their comparative 
diameters to that of the [un may this way 
be oblerved, the direction of their mo- 
tion, the times of their ingreís and egrels, 
with olher particulars for determining the 
parallax and diltance of the (fun, more 
nicely than has hitherto been done. 

By the [olar telefcope, you fee the clouds 
molt beautifully país before the face of 
the fun, exhibiting a curious Speétacie 
according to their various degrees 6f ra- 
rity and denfity, But the beautiful co- 
lours of the clouds furrounding the fun, 
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and refraétine his rays, are-beft leen in 
the piéture made by the camera-glaís. 
See the article Camera. 


The fine azure of the fky, the intenfely 


ltrone and various dyes of the margins 
of clouds, the halo's and coron*'s, are 


this way inimitably exprelled. And lince 


the priímatic colours of clouds, lo va- 
rioufly compounded here, make fo noble 
and delightful a pheenomenon, it 1s fur- 
prifing that no more regard is had thereto 
by painters, wbofe clouds (though near 
the fun) are feldom or never [een tinged 


cor variegated with thofe natural taints 
and colours. See the articles CLOUD, . 


Hato 2nd CORONA. 


Aerial TELESCOPE, ¡is a dioptric telefcope, 


uled without a tube, in a dark night; for 
the ule of he tube is not only to direct 
the glafles, but alío to make the place 


dark where the images of objeóls are 
formed. ; GE 

Huygenius contiived a telefcope of this - 
kind for viewing the celeltia] bodies, by 


fixing the objeót-slafs on the top of a 
long uprigbt pole, and direóling 1ts axis 
towards any objeót by means oFa Gilk line 
coming from the objeót glaís to the eye- 
glals below. a 

We Mhall here give the delcription of one 
of thefe telelcopes. Onthetop ofalon 
pole, or malt, ab (plate COLXXIIL. 
fig. 1.) is fixed a board moveable up and 
down in the channel cd: elsa perpen= 
dicular arm fixed to it, and ffis a traní= 
verfe board that fupports the objeót-glals 
imcloled:in the tube 7, which is railed or 
lowered by means ot the hlk thread + /; 
£g£isan endlelís rope, witb a weight h, 
whereby the appáratus of the objeót- glaís 
is counterpolled; ¿2 isalftick faltened to 


the tube; 7 the ball and focket, by 15% 


means of which the object-glafs is move- 
able every way3 and to keep it fleady 


- there 1s added a weight z (ufpended by a 
wire; ¿isa fhort wire, towhichthetbread 


r lis tied; 0 1s the tube which holds the 
eye-glals; q the Ítick fixed to this tube, 
s aleaden bullet, and£ a fpool to wind 
the thread on 5 is pins for the thread to 
país through; the relt for the oblerver 
to lean upon; and y the lantern. In 


this manner, telelcopes have been con-= 


ftruéted 123 fectlong, Y 
There Care feveral ways of preparing a 
pole of a proper height, which every 
workman. can readily employ. But as 
unexperienced perlons cannot eatly find 
out and follow an objeét with this fort of 
telelcope, we Mall Mew how this may be 
15 Hz * done 
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done by means of a fmall machine placed TELLER, an ofhcer of the exchequer, in 


upon areltaa (ibid. fe. 2.) anda vari- 
able rhombus made of braís plates bb, 
two of whole fides are produced, till they 
equal the fides of the rhombus, wlich is 
fixed at £ y to the relt. From the upper 
angle of the 1hombus, there projeéts a 
(mall axis! about 'hal6 an inch: on this 
axis 1s fixed the plate e, which upon a 
very Ímall axis fopports the (lick and tube 
of the eye-glals; and the whole is coun- 
terpolfed upon the axis f by proper 
weights hb, hb. “Things being thus or- 
dered, to whatever place the oblerver 


0] 


d, there it will remain at relt. 

¿And for managing the objeót-glals, MI, 

de la Hire contrived the miachiwe: repre- 

fented, ibid. fig, 3. where EF 15 an ob- 

Jong piece of Focd! of a convenientmag- 
y ¿nitude, to: the nds of wbhichvare fixed 

two cylindrical (taves G-H, 11, to lerve 


as an axis; then a holeis boredina line - 


with this axis, for the wooden axis S L M 
to país through, with two nuts S, M. 
To the upper end, S, is fixeda [quare 
¿board A (E, with a circular pole in it to 
receive the objeót-glals 5 and to the bot- 

tom corners of this board. are fixed: two 

wooden rulers, which meétatN, where 
there is a pin, R;3 to which the filk- 
thread for moving the objeét glafs js tied, 
as much belowtheline CD astheaxis GK, 
which lies upon two tenter-hooks O, Pp, 

To keep of the dew from the objeét- 

glaís, the fame centleman orders it to be 

included in a palteboard- tube, made of 

Ipungy-paper, to fuck up the humidity of 

the air : and to find:an objeót more rea- 

-dily,: her preferibes a broad ¡annulus of 
white palteboard to be put over the tube 
* that carries the eye-glals 3 upon which 
the image of the objest being painted, 
an afiftant, that fees 1t, anay diveél the 
tube of the eye-glaís into its place! or, 
that the oblerver him'felf may lee it, he 
would have it received upon. a ring of 

traníparent oiled paper,- palted «upon a 
circular frame inftead of palteboard. 
TELESCOPE-SHELL, in ichthyology; the 

conic turbo, with plane, ftriated, and 

Very numerous Íbires. See TURBO; 
Tubesfor TELESCOPES. See Tune: 
TELESIN, a province of the kingdom of 

Algiers, in Africa, fituated -on the con- 

fines of the empire of Morocco, 


0 TELGA, a city of Sweden, in the pro- 


vince of Sunderland, ftuated on the fouth- 


fide*of the Meller: lake, twenty miles 


fouth-weft of Stockholm. 


fhall move the objedt-glaís, by the handle - 


antient records called tallier s there are 
four of thele officers, whole duty Ís to 
receive all fums due to the king, and to 
" give the clerk of the pells'a bill to charge 
him therewith, They likewife pay all 
money due from the king, by: warrant 
from the auditor of the receipt, and 
_ make weekly and yearly books, both of 
their recejpts and payments, which they 
deliver to the lord-treafurer, * 
TELLONIUM. - See THELONIUM. 
TELLICHERRY, a port-town- on the 
Malabar coalt, in the hither India, thirty 
miles north of Callicut : eaft long. 759 
north lat. 12%, 
TELLINA, in ichthyology, a name given 
to thofe fpecies of mulcles, which have 
equal extremities, and are of an oblong 
plane figute. See the article My TULVS, 
TELLUS. (Seetvhearticle EARTH. 
TEMACHIS, in natural hiftory, the name 
of a genus of foffils, of the claís of the 
eypfums, the charaéters of which are 
thefe: It is of a fofter fubitance than 
many of the other genera, and of a very 
bright and glittering hue. Ses tlie ar. 
ticle GYPSUM. 
The bodies of this genus: are compoled 
of an affemblage of multitudes of rre. 
—gular, flaky fragments, as are all the 
oypltums5 but no genus of them fo vifibly 
fo/as this There are al three known 
fpecies of this genus. A. foft, fhin- 
ing, green one. 2. A (ofi, white one, of 
- a marbly appearance. -And,. 3. A pale, 
brown, glofly one. The firft:is found in 
ereat plenty on the fhores of rivers in the 
* Ealt-Indies; and though not known as 
a fubltance that would make a plalter by 
burning, is given internally in nephritic 
cales, being “powwdered without: calcina- 
tion. The fecond is found in*many parts 
of Derbyfhire, and is ufed for burning 
into plafter for ftuccoing of rooms, 
and calting ftatues, Ue, And the third 
35 found in Germany; and, 
common ules in ftuccoing and calting, 
is in great elteem among the metallurgilis 
and effay ers; for the makipg enter fingly 
orina tire withbone-afhes, their telts, 
See thearticie TesT, 
We have not this [pecies in England lo 
far asis yet known, 
TEMESWAER, the capital city ob the 


Bannat of Temelwaer, lately annexed 


fixty «miles nome of 


to Hungary, 
ealt long, 229, north lat, 


OS 


TEMPERAMENT, among phyficians, 


denotes 


belfide its. 


PAE SM 
denotes the fame with conftitution; ora 
certain habitude of the humours of thé 
human body, whereby 1t may be deno- 
minated hot, cold, moift, dry, bilious, 


fanguine, phlegmatic, melancholic, Ye. 


See the article CONSTITUTION. 

According to Boerliaave, moiltening, 
diluting, and temperating fubliances, are 
a proper diet for perlons of. a hot and 
acrid temperament; and, on.the. con- 
trary, all heating things are prejudicial 
to them : whereas, In 'perlens oi a cold 
and moilt habit, juft the reverfe of this 
obtains. To perfons-of a fanguineous 
temperament, evacuating and temperating 
medicines-are beneficial, ¡and heating or 
draltic ftimulating- things pernicious. 


Perfons of. a melancholy temperament. 


are greatly injured by hor,:drying, and 
acrid fubítances 5 whereas moiltening, 
refiigerating, relaxing, emollient fub- 
ftances, and luchas gently diflolve with- 
'gutany acrimony, are beneficial to them, 
TEMPERAMENT in mufic, .1s the rec- 
tifying or mending the imperfeét con- 
cords, by transferring. to them part of 
the beauties of the perfeét ones. See the 
articles CONCORD and ÍNTERVAL, 
In order to this, muficians take a me- 
dium between the two, which they call 
a temperament. Suppoling then, one 
tone increaled, and the others diminilbed, 
by half a comma, we Mgquld have our 
thirds major perfect; but (ill, it is ne- 
cellary to examine, what hftis this fbop- 
polition would give. Now.it is evident, 
that a tone-major added to an. octave, 
makes juít two fifths, thus E x £= 2= 
2x2. Butthe tone here added is a tone 
major, and. the tone we have affumed is 
a temperate tone, deficient-from the tone 
major by half a comma;. hence the fum 
of the two fifths, on: this fippoftion, 
will fall fhort of the truth by £ ofa 
comma, and confequently one fifth will 
be deficient by + of a comma. - Which 
difference, although it be fenfible, yet 
experience hews, that fifths fo diminifh- 
ed are tolerable, 
This is what 1s called the common or 
vulgar temperament, and confifls, as has 
been faid, in diminifhhing the fifth by 
of a comma, in prelerving the third 
major perfect, and dividing itinto two 
equal tones. Which-being fuppoled, it 
follows that the fourth mult exceed the 
truth by E-of a comma; that the third 
minor will be deficient by the fame quan- 
tity; thatthe lixty minor will be perfect, 


and the fixth major redundant by Fofa 


9 
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-Impreflion pon it. 
l 
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comma; and laftly, that the femitone 


major+will exceed the truth by E ofa 
comma. If we introduce chromatic notes, 


or flats and fharps, the femitone minor 


will alío exceed the truth by F of a 
comma, and confequently the difference 
between the two femitones, or the diels 
enbarmonica, will be prelerved.. 


. There are alío other temperaments pro- 
'pofed by different authors; as that of 3r 


parts by Mr. Huyeens;; Mr, Sauver's of 
43, Mr. Henfling's of so, and that of 12. 


TEMPERING of fleel and iron, the ren- 


derimg them. either more ¡compact and 
hard, or foft and pliant, according as 
the-different ufes for which they are want= 
ed may require, ¿See IRON and STEEL. 
“This operation confilts in plonging them, 


while red hot, into fome-liquor prepared - 
for the purpole ;, lometimes in pure wa= 


ter, 25 lockfmiths, Ec... which feldom 


ufe any other: and. fometimes a com- 
pobtion of divers ¡juices, liquors, e. 


15 uled 5 which 15 various according to 
the manner and experience of the work- 
man ¿ as vinegar, mou[e-ear water, the 
water oozine from broken glalles, foot, 
falt, oil, Ue. To harden and temper 
englifh, flemifb, and [wediíh fteel; they 
muft have a pretty high heat given 
them, and then be fuddenly quenched in 
water to make them hard : but fpanifh 
and venetian fteel will require no more 
than a blood-red, heat befóre cit is 


quenched. | 


If the fteel be too hard or brittle for an 
edged topl, Ec. take it down by rubbing 
a piece of grind-ftone or whet-ftone hard 
upon. the work, to take off. the black 
fcurf; then brighten or: heat it in the 
fire, andas ¡it grows hotter, you will fee 
the colour change by degrees, comin 
firít to a ftraw or light gold-colour, then 
to a darker gold=-colour, and atlalt toa 
blue colour, qe 
hoole fuch of thefe colours as the work 


requires, then quench it fuddenly in the 
water. The ligbt-e0]d colour is for files, 


cold chiflels, and punches to punch iron 
and lteel: tle, dark gold-colour, for 
punches to ufle on braís, o, the blue 
colour gives the temper for fprings. 

The tempering of files and needles is per- 
formed after a peculiar manuer, 

The antients appear to have had fome 
better method of tempering, than any 
of the moderns are acquainted «withal; 
witnels their works in porphyry, a ffona' 
fo hard, that none of our tools make an 
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They took 


TEM 


order inftituted at Jerufalem; about the 
year 1118. Some religious gentlemen 
put themíelves under the government of 
the patriarch of Jerufalem, rénounced 
property, made the vaw of celibacy and 
obedience, and lived like canons re- 
gular, King Baldwin afligned them an 
apartment in his palace, They had like= 


wife lands given them by the king, the 


patriarch, and the nobility, for their 
maintenance. At firít there were but 
nine of this order, and the two principal 
perlons were Hugo de Paganis, and 
Geoffrey of St. Omers. About nine 
years dfter their inftitution, a rule was 


drawn Up for them,:and a white habit 


aligned them, by pope Honorius II. 


About twentf years afterwards, in the 


popedom of Eugenius III. they had red 
crolles fewed upon their cloaks, as a 
mark of diftinétion; and in a fliort 
time they were incrtafed to about three 
hundred, in their convent at Jerúlalem. 
the name of Knights 
Templars, becaufe their ficlt houfe ftood 
near the temple dedicated to our Saviour, 
at Jerufalem. This order, after having 

erformed many great exploits againít 
the infidels, became rich and powerful 
all over Europe; but the knights, abuling 
théir wealth and credit, fell into great. 


¿ dilorders and irregularities, Many crimes 


and enormities being alledged againít 
them, they were prolecuted in France, 


Italy and Spain3 and atlalt, the pope, 
by his bull of the 22d of May, 1312, 


given in the council of Vienna, pro- 
mnounced the extinétion of the order of 
Templars, and united their eftates to the 
order of St. John of Jerulalem. 


TEMPLE, a general name for places of 


public woríhip, whether pagan, chriftian, 
or otherwile. But the word, in a re- 
ftrained fenfe, 1s uled to denote the 
places, oredifices, in which the pagans 
offered facrifice to their falfe gods. Thus 


we hear of the Temples of Jupiter, 


Apollo, Bacchus, c.. They were built 
and adorned with all polfible fplendor 
and magnificence, partly out of refpeét 
to the gods, and parly to create an awe 
and reverence in the worflrippers. They 
were conftruéted in the manner which 
was thought molt agreeable to the gods, 
to whom they were dedicated, Thus 
Jupiter, they thought, took moft delight, 
in pillars of the doric order; Bacchus in 


“ iheionic¡ and Velta in the corinthian ; 
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TEMPLARS,or TEemMPLERS, á religious 
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this rule, however, was not univer(a1]; 
or conltañitly oblerved. 
divided ¡ato two parts; the one called 
Adytum, which was the inmolt receís of 
the building, and. deemed: lo facred 
that none but the prielts were allowed ES 
enter into 1t; the other was open, end 
Free to all, who came to pay wol (hip, 
Lú the iniddle of the temples food the 
Jinages of vhe gods, on pedeltals, raifed 
above the! heisht:of the altar, and in. 
cloled with rails. pe AE 
Temples, according to thé oumber and 
difference of their columns, were divided 
into tetraftyle, proltyle, amphiprollyle; 
periptere, diptere, pleudo-diptere, hy. 
pethros, and monoptere, temples. See 
the article TETRASTYLE, Ec; 
TEMPLES, in dnatomy, a double part of 
the head, reaching from. the forehead 
and eyes to the two ears. See HEAD, 
TEMPORAL, a term generally uled for 
fecular, as adiltinétion from: ecclefall¡- 
cal. Thus we lay temporal lords, and 
Spiritual or ecclefiaftical lords. 
TEMPORALI1S, in anatomy, See the ar. 
ticle CROTAFHITES, : 
TEMPORALITIES, the temporal revenue 


of an eccleñaltic, fuch as have been an. 


nexed to bilhops-(ees by kings, and other: 
great perlonages of this laod, as they 


are barons and lords of parliament, fuch 


as manors, lands, and lay-fees. 
TEMPORUM 0ssá. 5:ee the article 
PEFTROSA 055A. | 
TENAILLE,.1n fortifcation, a kind of 
outwork, refembling a horn:work, but 
generally lomewhat different, for inftead 
of two demi-baltions, it-bears only in 
front a re-entering angle betwixt the fame 
wings without flanks5 and:the fides ase 
parallel. See, the articles FORTIFICA- 
TION and HORN-WORK.+ 
Tenaille double or fanked, 1s a work, 
whofe front conbifts of four faces, making 


two re-entering angles, and three faliant; - 


the wings or des of this work*being in 
like manner correfpondent in the front 
of the gorge. See thearticle GORGE. 
Tenallle fimple, a work: having its front 
formed by two faces, which make a re- 
entering angle, the fides running directly 
parallel from the head to the gorge. 
Tenaille of the place, is that which is 
comprehended between the points of two 
neligbbouring ballions; that 15-to lay, 
the curtain, the two Hanks that are 
- railed on the curtain, and the two fides 
of the baltions which face one anDILOS 
40 
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fo that tt is thelfame with whatis other- TENDE, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 


wife called the face of the fortreís, See 
he article BasTION, Uc. 
Tenaille of the fols, is a Jow work raifed 
before the curtain in the middle of the 
fols + it is of three Corts; the Arlt s com- 
“poled'of a curtain, two flanks and two 
faces; the rampart of the curtain, in- 
—cluding the parapet and talus, is but five 
——fathom thick, but the rampart of the 
Hanks and faces is leven. “The fecond is 
compoled only of two fages made on the 
lines of defence, whole rampart and faces 
are parallel. The third fort differs from 
the lecorid, only in this, that its rampart 
is parallel to the curtain of the place. 
Al! three forts are good, and cannot be 
hurt by tbe beliegers cannon, till they 
are mallers of the covert way, and have 
planted their cannon there. See Foss. 
All tenailles are defeétive 1n this relpect, 
that tbey are not flanked or defended to- 
wards their inward or dead angle; be- 
caufe the height of the parapet hinders 


lecing down before the angle, fo that ' 


the enemy can Jodge bimfelf there under 
covert; wherefore tenáilles are never 
made but when they want time to make 
a horn-work, - 
'TENANT, one that holds lands or tene- 
ments of fome lord, or landlord, by rent, 
—fealty, Ec, There are feveral lorts of te- 
pants, as tenants in fee, tail, for life, 
years, or at will, There are alío joint- 
tenants, tenants in common. See the 
article JQINT-TENANT, Ec. 
Tenant to the precipe, 1s the perfon 
2cainftwhom the writ of precipe is to be 
brought in Íning out a common recovery. 
See the article PR/ECIPE. 
ENANT, or TENAN, in heraldry, See the 
article SUPPORTERS. | 
TENAR, in anatomy. See THENAR. 
TENBURY, a market-town of Wor- 
celteríhire, fifteen miles north-welt of 
Worcelter, | 
TENBY, a port-town of Pembrokefhire, 
fituated on Briítol channel: welt long, 
4% 45!, north lat. 512 40. 
TENCH, in ichthyology, the englifh name 


T 


of a [pecies of the cyprinus, ofa purplifh 


black colour; wmnh an even tail; its 
length in generally aboyt ten or eleven 
-—Anches, its breadih about three, and its 
—Ahicknefs more than two; but 1t fome- 
times grows to an immoderate large ze, 
See the article CYPRINUS. 

Lor the method of fifhing for tench, See 
ie article FISHING. | 


twenty-five miles north-ealt of Nice. 


TENDER, in law, Gignifies carefully to 


offer, or circumfpeétl y endeavour the per- 
formance of a thing ; as to tender rent 
is to offer itat the time and place when 
and where 1t ought to be_paid, which 1s 
«done to fave the penalty of a bond or 
obligation, before aétion is brought 
thereon. A tender of rent on any part 
of the land occupied, or at any time of 
the lalt day of payment, will fave the. 
provilo, or condition: for that time, 
whether the landlord does accept of it 
ornot; and yet though the rent be duly 
tendered, the landlord may afterwards 
bring aétion'of debt; but he cannot re- 
cover any damages, for in that cafe the 
tenant's tender excules the damages, 
but does not úebar the landlord of his 
rent: but 1t muft be obferved, that a 
tender of rent made to fave forfeiture, 
mult be of the whole rent due without 
any deduétion, on account of the taxes, 
Ec. unleís it be lo agreed betwixt the 
landlord and renant; for Itoppage is no 
payment in law. Where a tender is of 
money due on a bond, it mult be made 
to the perfon of the obligee on the day 
appointed; nevertheleís, 1£ the obligor 
be afterwards fued, he mult (till pay the 
money. 


TENDER, a fmall fhip, in the fervice of 


men of war, for carrying of men, pro- 
vifions, or any thing elfe thatis necelfary. 


- TENDONS, are white, firm, and tena- 


cious parts, continuous to the mufcles, 
and ufually forming their extremities, 
When the fibres of which they are com- 
pofed, expand themfelves into a mem- 
brane, they are called Aponeurofes, See 
the article NMiuscLeE. ¡ 
Tendo Achillis, isa large tendon, form- 
ed by the union of the tendons of the 
four exterior muícles of the foot; tt 
1s lo called, becaule the fatal wound 
whereby Achilles ts fard to have been 


Main, was given there. . 
TENEBRAE, 


] an office in the romiíh: 
church, performed on Wednelday, Thurfo 
day, and Friday, in Pafion Week, at. 
which time, neither fowers nor images 
are allowed to be fet upon the altars, but 
they mult be covered with purple. 


TENEBRIO, ¿be flinking beetle, in pa- 


tural hiflory, a genus of infeéls, the 


 antenne of which are flender, oblong, 


and filiformjz khe elytra are joined: to- 
gether, and there are no interior wings. 
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'TENEDOS, one of the finalle(t ifands of 
the Archipelago, fituated near the coalt 
of leller Afia, welt of the ruins of Troy, 
ealt long. 279%, north lat. 39% 30%. 
TENEMEN P, properly figniñes a houle; 
but in a larger fenfe 1t 15 taken for any 
houfe,. land, rent, or other thing, which 
a perfon holds of another. 
TENEMENTARY LANDS, fuch as are held 
by the tenant, diftinguifhed by that name 


from the demene land of the lord, 


called inland. 

TENEMENTIS LEGATIS, a writ that an- 
tiently Jay to the city of London, or any 
other corporation, where, according to 
the old cuftom, men might devife tene- 
ments, as well as goods and chattels, 

by their laft will, for the determining of 
any controverly relating thereto, and for 
rechifying the wrong tenant. , 
TENENTIBUS IN ASSISA NON ONER- 

—CANDIS, a writ which lies for the períon 


to whom. a diffeifor has aliened the land, - 
whereof he difleifed another 3 that he be: 


not arrelted on the damages awarded on 
the aflize, if the diffeifor has wherewith 
to fatisfy them himfelf.. | 
TENERIF, one of the largelt of the 
-—Eanary Iflands, fituated in the Atlantic 
Ocean: welt long. 172, north lat. 289, 
being about 120 miles in circumference. 
It isa fruitfol ifland abounding in corn, 
wine and oil, thoush pretty much in- 
-cumbered with mountains, of which the 
molt remarkable is that called the pico 
of Tenerif, being one of the highelt 
mountains in the world, in the form of 
a fugar-loaf, the white top wheréof may 
be leen at-fea, upwards of one hundred 
miles, j 
TENES, a province of the kingdom of 
Algiers, in Africa. 
TENESMOUS, in medicine, a name given 
by medical writers, toa complaint which 
35 a continual delire of going to tool, 
but without any ftool being ready to be 
voided, 
fome tumour,  fometimes with a very 
confiderable one in the part. This is pro- 
- perly no primary difeafe, but merely a 
—Jymptomatic one, and differs in degree 
according to the diltale on which it is an 
attendant. Signs of it are a titillation 
and ttcbing about the avus, attended 
o witha violent burning pain, and a debre 
of compreffing and voiding fomething, 
"and this attended ola with no excre- 
ment, or only -2 pulpous or mucous 
matter, and very often prolspíus ani, or 
falling dowwo! thereélum, This difeale 


a, 
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-Tt happens alfo to people who are fubjea: 


the latter part”of their time ín going 


_already mentioned, are the afcarides, a 


PROLAP5US, H¿EMORRHOID, Uc, 


Asthe tenelmus is merely a lymptomatic 


-ftroyed, the tenéímus, which was no | 


This is ufually attended with : 
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happens often to people labouring under 
hze morrhoidal dilorders, efpecially when 
the dilcharges attending them do not fuc. 
ceed regularly, though nature gives al] 
the necelffary motions for their excretion, 


























































to void an acrid and bilious matter by 
ftoo!, and nor unfrequentl y to tho(le who ' 
have a (tone in the bladder. "Women in 


with child, have alílo very often ter- 
rible fits of it, attended with confiderable 
Iwelling 3 this happens to them from the 
prelling of the uterus with its burden, 
upon the reótum and heemorrhoidal veins, 
Tlhie caules of a teneímus, belides thof 


mall fort of worms, which ufually infeft 
the reélum, and occafion a continual 
iiching and, tickling there; the abule of 
refinots purging medicines, Much riding 
will alío  fometimes occalion 1t. Ses 


difeafe, the primary dilorder is firft to be 
examined, and treated in order to a cute; 
thus, when it is occalioned by alcarides, 
worm medicines are to be given, and 
clyíters of a proper kind injeéted; and 
when the worms are by this means de: 


more tlhian a fymptom, naturally cenfes, 
In general, the regimen and method of 
cure proper in a tenelmus, are the fame 
with thole prefcribed in a dyfentery; 
great relief. 1s afforded' by a fomentation 
of warm milk, in which elder flowers 
have been boiled, 25 alío by"a cly (ler of 
mutton-broth, or an emollient clyiter, 
In which earth-worms have been boiled, 
The medicines, at prelent, generally uled 
for the cure of a teneímus, are tliele fol- 
lowing y “Take of pulvis fanétus and 
rhubarb, each one feruple y of tlie oilof 
cinnamon, one drop ; of London lauda- 
num, halfa grain 3 and of the (yrup of 
violels, a fufficient quantity for making 
into.a bolus, to be taken in the morning, 
and repeated as the fituation of the pa- 
tient requires; at night, a paregoric. 
may be exbibited, and clyfters afterwards 
ufed ; for wbich purpofe, take of whep, 
or mutton-brotl, four ounces; of canary 
wine, two ouncesz3 of gum arabic, half 
an ounde; of gum tragacanth, one dram; 
and of crude opium, two grains3 make 
into a clyfter, to be injeéled twice or thrice 
a day, afterwards continue the following 
medicine For fome time: Take of the 
confection of Fracaflorivs, without honey, 

| ont 
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one feruple ; of fperma ceti, Bfteen gralns; 
of the fpecies hyacinthee, japan earth, 


rains3 of the oil of núutmegs, one drop 5 
and [yrup of red roles, a fufficient quan- 
tity for making a bolus, to be taken 
twice a day, in a fmall quantity of the 
tinéture ofred rofes. Ina teneímus, the 
lalt refuge 1s to opiates. Re 

TENET, or TENENT, a particular opinion, 
dogma, or doétrine, profelled By lome 
divine, philofopher, Ec. y 
—TTENNE, TENNY, or TAWwnNY, in he- 
raldry, a bright colour made of red and 
yellow mixed; fometimes allo called 
brulk, and exprelled in engraving, by 
thwart, or diagonal ftrokes or hatches, 
beginning from the finifter chief, like 






In the coats of all below the degree of 
nobles, it is called tenny; butin thofe 
of nobles, '1t is called hyacinth; and im 
princes coats, the dragon's head. See 
plate CCLXXIV, fig. 3. | 

'TENON, in building, Ec. the fquare end 

of a piece of wood, or metal, diminifhed 
by one third of its thicknels, to be re- 

-céived into a hole in another piece, called 

a mortife, for the jointing or faltening 

the two together. It is made in various 

forms, .Iquare, doye-tailed for double 
mortifes, and the like, 

"TENOR, or TENOUR, the purport or 
content of a writing or inftrument in 
law, Ec, An action of debt brought 
upon a judgment in an inferior court, 
where the defendant pleads, zi tiel re- 
cord, no fuch record, a tenor thereof 
only Mall be certiñed3 and it likewile is 
the fame on certioraris, A tenor of a libel 
has been held to be a tranfcript of it, 

TENOR, or TENORE, in mulic, the firlt 
mean, or middle part, or that which.is 
the ordinary pitch of the voice, when 


neither raifed to a treble, or lowered to 


abafs. The tenor is commonly marked 
in thorough baís with the letter. “This 
15 that part which almoft all grown per- 
fons can fing; butas fome have a greater 
compals of voice upwards, others down- 
wards, others are-confined toa kind of 
medium, and others can go equally high 
or low; hence mulicians make a variety 
of tenors, as a low, a bigh, a mean,-a 
natural tenor, to which may be added, 
a violin tenor, Efe, for inftruments. The 
Italians ufually diftinguióh two kinds of 
tenor, tenore primo, or 19 or P?, which 
aníwers to our upper tenor; and fenore 
fecundo, 29, or 119, which is our natural 
VoL, 1y, J 
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red coral, and american bole, each eight 


purpure, and marked with the letter TD, 


TEN 


tenor, confounding the counter tenorsa 
e, únder the name of baritono. See 
the article BarRITONO, Ec, | 
TENOR, or TENORISTA, is alo ufed for 
a perfon who fings the tenor part in cona 
cert alío, for any inltrument proper to 
play ¡£, ; | a 
TENORE INDICTAMENTI MITTENDO, 
in law, a writ for tbe removing of a 
record of an indiélment, and the procels - 
thereon out of another court, into the 
king's-bench. It is ufual in tbele cafes 
to certify the record itíelf, except 1t be 
from London, by virtue of the city 
charter, | | 
TENORE TPRESENTIUM, by the fenor of 
tbefe prefents, 10 law, is taken for the 
fubltance, true intent and meaning of a 
deed, or other writing. See DEED, Uco 
TENSE, TIME, ingramwar, an infleótion 
of verbs, whereby they are made to (ig- 
nify, or diftinguiíh the circumítance of. 
time, in what they afirm. See VERB, 
There are only three fimple tenfes or 
times; the prefent, as amo, I love; the 
preterit, as amavi, 1 have loved ; and 
' the future, as amabo, 1 /ball or avill lave, 
See the article PRESENT, e, 
But, as in the preterit, one may lay, that 
the thing is but jult now done; or indefi- 
nitely, thatit was done; hence, in molt 
languages, there are two lorts of preterits 
or palt tenfes; tie one definite, which 
marks the thing to be precifely done, as 
Il bave faid, I beve done, I bave dined; 
the other figniñes it done indeterminately, 
and is for that reafon called indefinite, or 
aorilt, as Í aurole, Lavent, Efe. See the - 
article AORIST, IMPERFECT, PLUS= 
QUAMPERFECT, Uc. bid 
TENE, in furgery, a roll of lint worked 
into the Miape of a nail, with a broad flat 
head.  Tents differ in thickneís and 
length, according to the fize of the wound 
for which they are intended, as appears 
by the figures in plate CCLXXIV. fig. 7. 
at the letters I£, L, M, N.  Thelfe tents 
are chiefly uled in deep wounds and ul- 
cers. They are of lervice not only in 
conveying medicines to the mo!/tintimate 
recefles and finules of ¡he wound, but to 
prevent the lips of the wound from unit- 
ing, before it is healed [rom the bottom; 
and by their affiftarce grumous blood,: 
lordes, Ec. are readily evacuated, They 
ought to be made extremely (oft, that the 
cure of the wound may not be retarded by 
the pain they would otherwifehung on. 
There is another kind of tents made of 
linen-rags not fcraped, and worked up 
13 1 ESO into 











' 


TAN 


¿nto a conical form, to the baíis of which 
is faltened a long thresd; the apex o. 
this tent mult be a little unravelled, 

make it lofter, lelt 1t may become bid 


ful: tie thread is faltened to the bafis, 


that the tent may be recovered with the 
ereater eale, if, by any accident, it. 
fhould be forced into the cavity of. the 
thorax or abdomen  (2brd. letter O); 
for the tents we now delcribe, are 
chiefly ufed to keep open wounds that 
penetrate into the cavity of the thorax or 
abdomen, 10 order to make way for the 
proper diícharge of blocd, matter, Ve, 
There ds a third fort of tents, which ferve 
not only to keep open, but to enlarge, 
by degrees, the mouth of any wound or 
ulcer, JURich hall be thought too ftrait 5 
that, Ey this means, a he pallage may 
be procured for tbe bicod and matter that 
were confined, and that proper medicines 
may find a more ready admittance. Thele 
tents are made either of [ponge, prepared 
in a certain manner 5 or of dried roots of 
gentian, calamus' aromalicus, Ue. for 
their fubítances imbibe the matter which 
flows to hem, and being prefently. en- 
lárged dilate the lips of the wound. 


"TENTER, a machine ufed in the cloth 


ad Lo firetch out the pieces of 
cloth, ffuff, or only to make them 
even, and Íet a fquare. 

lc is -ufually abovt four feet and a half 
hich, and, for length, exceeds that of 
the longelt piece of “cloth. It confilis of 
leveral love pieces oF wocd;, placed like 
thofe which form the barriers of a má-. 
nege; lo that the lower crofs piece of 
wood may be raifed or lowered, as is 
found requiíte, to be fixed at any height, 
by means of pins. Along the cro(s-pieces, 
both the upperand under one, are hooked 
nails, called tenter-hooks, diivén in irom 
fpace to fhace. 


*TENTERDEN, a market-town of Kent, 


twenty miles fouth-welt of Canterbury. 

TE NTHREDO, in natural biftory, a. ge- 
nus of ¡he hymenoptera claís of infeéts, 
the female having a ferrated point or 
weapon atthe tail: the worm produced 
of the egg has feveral feer, The fpecies 
of this genus have been generally con- 

— founded with the ichoeumon. See the 
article ICHNEUMON. 

“TENURE, in law, figniñes the manner 
whereby lands or tenements are held, or 
the (lervice that the. tenant owes to his 

Jord : 1t likewife denotes the eftate in the 

-Jand+ Tenurés were antiently divided in- 

to the following : efcuage;z chatis, land 


> 
pl 
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—obliged to follow his lord into the wars, 


, borough, E a certain rent. Villenage, 


TER | 
held by the lervice of the fhield, and there; 
“by the tenant was, ar his own eXpence, 








































Enight's fervice and chivalry 5 when 
lands were held of the king, or mefne. 
lord, to perform fervice in war.  Bur. 


gage tenure 3 land held of the lord of the 


_otherwife termed bafe-tenúrez whereby 
the tenant was bound to dó all inferior 
fervices, commanded by the lord. Grand. 
ferjeanty5 lands held by hoñorary fer. 
¿Vices at the king"s coronation. Petit. 
ferjeanty 3 lands held of the king, to con- 
tribute yearly fome fmall thing toward; 
his wars. Frankalmoine; that tenure b 
which lands were held by ecclefaltics, ¡ la 
free and perpetual alms. Socage-tenure; 
where lands are held by tenants, to plow 
their lord's land, and perform óther of 
ces of hoíbandry, at their own exXpence, 
But all theíe antient tenures and [ervices 
are, in general, taken away, and re 
duced into common and free focage, 
The ufual tenures at prelent are, fee. 
fimple ; which is an abíolute tenure of 
lands to a man and his heirs for ever, 
-—Fee-tail; a limited fee, to a perlontand 
the heirs of his body begotten. Curtefys 
tenure; where a man having marrieda 
woman feiled in fee, e. has iffue bom 
alive by her, in which cafe, after her 
death, tbe hufband is tenant by the cur: 
tely of England. Tenure in dower; is 
where a widow holds, for her life, a third 
part of her hofband's land, whereof he 
was feifed in fee at any time during the 
coverture, Thereis alío a tenure for life, 
or years, when lands are held for thols 
terms on referved rents.  Copyhold. 
tenure, 1s a holding for lives, or in fee, 
at the will of the lord, according to the 
cultom of the manor. 

TEPID, a term nfed by writers on mineral 
waters, Ue. to expreís fuch of themas 
have a lels fenfible cold than common 
water. See MINERAL WATER. : 

TERAMO, a town: of Italy, in the king: 
dom of Naples, and territory of Abruz- 
zo, forty-two miles fouth of Loretto: 
ealt long. 15%, and north lat, 42% 40', 

TERCERA),one of thelargelt ofthe Azor 
or weltern- iflands, fituated in'the Atlantt 
ocean: welt long. 28?, and north lat, 39% 

TEREBINTHUS, the .TURPENTINE" 
TREE. See the ade TURPENTINE. 

TERES, in anatomy, a name given ho Lwo 
mufcles of thearmz one 15 called teréi 
major, and is one of the depreflor mu/cles, 


which has its ori igin at the lower a 


nn: 
ER 
the feapula, and its termination NS 
fingers below the head of the humerus : 
the her is called teres minor, being one 
of the abduétor-mufcles, and having its 
origin at the inferior cofta of the Ícapula; 
this, together with the infrafpinatus, pro- 
perly forms one conjunét mufcle, having, 
at the extremnityy only a fingle tendon, 
which is inferted into the polterior part 
of the neck of the humerus, 

TERGIFOETUS PLANTS, fuch as bear 
their feeds on the backfdes of their leaves : 
fuch are all the capillary plants... 

TERGOWISCO, the capital of Walla- 
chia, in european Turky, elghty miles 
fouth+ealt of Hermanitat in Tranfilyania: 
eaft long, 26% 30”, north lat. 45% 35. 

TERKÍL, a port-town of Circaffía, in Ala, 
fituated on a river of the fame name, near 
the Cafpian Sea: ealt long. 527, and 
north lat. 43% 40”. 

TERM, terminus, 10 general, fignifes 
much. the fame with boundary or limit. 
See BOUNDARY and LIMIT. 

Term, inlaw, is generally taken for a li- 
mitation of time or eltate; as a leale for 
term of life, or years, which is deemed 
a chattel real. See CHATTEL, 

Term, however, is more particularly uf- 
ed for that time wherein our courts of 

-¿ullice are open 3 in oppofition to which, 
the relt of the year is called yacation, 
There are four of theíe terms in a year, 
iz, 1. Hilary-term, which begins on 
Jan. 23. but 1f that is a Sunday, the 
next day, and ends on Feb. 12. 2. Ealter— 
term, which begins the Wednelday fort- 
night after Ealter-day, and ends the 
Monday next after Alfcenfion-day. 3. 
Trinity-term, which begins on the firlt 
Friday after Trinity-funday, and ends 
the Wednelday fortnight after. 4. Mi- 
chaelmas-term, which begins on Nov, 6. 
and ends the 28th of the lame month. 

Tt has been held, that courts do not ft 
except In term-time, as to giving ofjudg- 
ments, e, and in every term there are 
four days, thus diftinguifhed; thatis, the 
efloin-day, the day of exceptions, the day 
ot return of writs, and day of appear- 
ance, On the elloin-day the termas [aid 
to begin, when one judge fits in each of 
the courts of Welftminlter, in order to 

- táke and enter elfóms + but it is not til 

y ree days afterwards, that all the judges 
fit for the difpatch: of bufinels. Tiwre 
are likewile different returns in different 

terms, fome. haying more, fome fewer: 

aid as, in the king” sbench, all returns are 
to be hádé: on fome particular day of the 
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TER 
-weékin each term, care muft be taken not 
to make the writs out of that court rea 
turnable on a non-judicial day, as Sun= 
day, All-faints, Ec. See RETURN... 

Oxford TERMS. Hilary, or lent-term, be=* 
gins on Jan. 14. and ends the Saturday - 
before Palm-lunday. Eafter-term begins 
the centh day after Ealter, and ends the 
T'hurfday before Wbit-funday. “Prinity-. 
term hegins the Wednefday after Trinity- 
funday, and ends after the act, fconeror 
Jater, as the vice-chancellor and convoca- 

tion pleale. —Michaelmas-term begins on 

Oét. 10. and ends Dec, 17. 

Cambridee-Terms. Lent term begins on' 
Jan. 13. andends the Friday before Palm= 
lunday. —Ealter-term begins the Wed- 
neíday after Ealter-week, and ends the 
week before Whit-fanday. Trinity-term 
begins tbe Wednefday after Triniy-fun- 
day, and ends the Friday after the com= 
mencement, —Michaelmas- term begins 
O€ét, 10. and ends Dec. 16. 

Scottijb Terms. In Scotland, Candlemas- 
term begins Jan. 23. and ends Feb, 12. 
W'hitfuntide-term begins May 25- and 
ends June 15.  Lammas-term begins 
July 20. andends Aug. 8. Martinmas- 
term begins Nov. 3. and ends Nov. 29. 

TERM, 10 grammar, denotes [ome word 
or exprellion of a language. 

TERM 1% the arts, or Term ef arf, is 2 
word which, befides the literal and po- 
pular meaning which it has, or may have, 
in common language, bears a forher and 
peculiar meaning in fome art or Ícience, 

TERM, in logic. A propofition is faid to 
confift of two terms, d. €. two principal 
and effential words, the fubjeét, and íhe 
attribute. See PROPOSITION. 

Terms of an equation, 10 algebra, are the 
feveral names or members, o: which-jt ts 
compoled, and luchas have the lame un=' 
known letter, butin different-powers ob. 
degrees: for if the lame unknown letter 
be found in feveral members io the lame 
degree or power, they hall país but for 
one term, 

As, in this equation, 2xJax=bb; 
the three terms are xx, 4x, and bb 


bo 

Moreover, in this, art ra 

e =S he terms: ase 1% 

4 pp =03 the terme ase y*, 
Sah Fh 
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che frft term in any equation mult he hat. 
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1 
where the unknown root hath the highelt 
dimenfions; and that term which bath 
the root init, of one dimenfion of powér 
lower, 15 called the fecond term, and 
fo on. 


TERMS of proportion, in mathematics, are 


fuch numbers, letters, or quantities, as 
are compared one with another. 
1 

'Thus, ASES 18: o, then a, bh, e, d, 
0 2, 45 8, 164 are called the terms; a. 

being the firlt term, b the fecond term, Oc. 
"TERMS, or COURSES, in medicine, the 

men(es, or women's monthly purgations, 

See the article MESES. 


 "TERMINALIA, in antiquity, fealls ce- 


Jebrated by the Romans, in honour of 
the god Terminus. 
Varro 15 of opinion this fealt took ¡ts 
name from its being at the term or end of 
the year: butFeltus is of a different len- 
timent, and derives it from the name of 
the deity 1n whofe honour it was held, 
IRON terminatio, 10 gram- 
mar, the ending of a word, or laft Tylla- 
ble thereof. See Worb and SYLLABLE, 
Tt is the different termination of one and 


the lame words on different occalions, . 


that conititute the different cafes, num- 
bers, tenfes, and moods, Ef. See the 

¿articles CASE, NUMBER, Te, 

'TERMINI, or TERMOLE, a town of the 
province of Capitanate, in the Kingdom 
of Naples, feventy miles north- calt ot the 
city of Naples. 

TERNATE, the molt ori) of the 
-Molucca or Clove-iflands, in the poffef- 
fion of the Dutch. 

TERNATEA, im botany, a plant, other- 
wile called clitoria. See CLITORIA. 

TERNL a town of Italy, fubjeét to the 
pope, forty-Nix miles north-ealt o! Rome. 

"TERRA, EARTH, in geography and aftro- 
nomy. See the article Ear. TH, 

TERRA FIRMa, in geography, is fome- 

times uled fora continent, 1n contradil- 


—tivétion to lílands. 


Thus Alfa, the Indies, and South Ame- 
yica, are ufually diftinguifhed into terra 
firmas and iflands. 
TERRA A TERRA.  Gallies, and other 
—vellels are faid to go terra a terra, when 
they never go far from the coafts, 


The phrafe is alfo applicd, in the ma- . 


: nege, to horfes which neither make. cur- 
vets nor balotades, but run Ímoothly on 
thé ground, on a prelled pallop, only 
making liule Jeaps or rifngs witb the 

-—Fore feet. 

TERRA DEL FOGO, an ifland of South: 
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TER 
America, from which itis feparated by 
the (treights of Magellan. 

TERR FILIUS, SON OF THE EARTH, a 
ftudent of the univerlity of Oxford, for= 
merly appointed, in: public aéts, to make | 
jefting and fatyrical fpeeches againít the 
members thereof, to tax them with any 
growing corruptions, Dc. 

TERRACE, or TERRAS, a walk or bank 
of earth, raifed in a garden or court, to 
a due elevation, for a profpeét. 

TERRACE is allío afpild to the roofs of 

—houles that are flat, and whereon one may | 
walk; as alío to balconies that projedt, 

TERRACINA, a town of the Campania 
of Rome, in Italy, feventeen miles: north. 
welt of Gaieta. 

TERR AQUEOUS, 10 gcography, an ap: | 
'pellation given to our globe, becaul 
conhilting of land and water. See lle 
articles EARTH and SEA. 

TERRE-PLEIN, in fortification, denotes 
the horizontal fuperficies, or top, of the 
rampart, between the inferior talus and 
the banquette. Itis thus called, as ly. 
ing nearly level, with only a little Dope 
inwardly, to bear the recoil-of the can. 

non. See the article RAMPART. | 

'TERRE-TENANT, in law, the perfon who 
hath the aétual poffeffion of the land: 
thus, if a frecholder lets out his freehold 
to another, to be poffefled and occupied 
by him, this o ElOEN is called the terre 
tenant. See the article TENANT. 

TERRELLA, puaplon, an appellation glven 

toa load-ftone, when turned into a [phe. 
rical figure, and is placed fo, that its 
poles and equator, e. correlpond to the 
poles and equator of the world; as-be 
ing a juft reprefentation of the great mag: 
netical globe which we inhabit. Sec tie 
article MAGNET. 
Such a terrella, if nicely poifed and placed 
na meridian, it was imagined, would 
turn about its axis once in twenty-fóu 

- hours3 but experience has fhewed this 
to be a miftake. e, 

TERRESTRIAL, fomething parlaking 
of thé nature of eartb, or belonging to 
the globe of the earth ; thus we fay, 1h 
terréltrial globe, line, Te. See the ar 
ticles GLOBE, EARTH, LINE, Ec. 

TERRIER, a ak or roll, wherein 1h 
leveral lands, either of a private perlon, 
or of a town, college, church, Ue, an 
deferibed, 1t fhiould contain the numbe 
of acres, and the fite, boundaries, tenanl 
names, Te. of each piece or parcel, 

"TERRIER is alío ufed for a fmall hound, | 


to hunt the fox or badger; fo call 
7 pecan 





ba “da 10% 


lometimes ten or eleven hours, and fomba 


becaufe he creeps into the ground, as 
the ferrets do into the coney-burrows, 
after the fox, Ec. See HUNTING, . 
TTERRING, a market-town of Sullex, fi- 
tuated on the Englifh channel, twenty 
miles ealt of Chichefter. 
'TERRIS, BONIS, ET CATALLIS RETRA- 
"HENDIS, Ec. a writ which lies for a 
clerk, to recover his lands, goods, and 
chattels, formerly feifed, after clearing 
—himfelf of a felony.. 
TERRIS ET CATALLIS RETENTIS UL- 
OTRA DEBITUM LEVATUM, a judicial 
writ brought for reftoring of lands or 
goods to a debtor, thatis diftrained aboye 
the amount of the debt due. | 
TERRIS LIBERANDIS, a writ that lies for 
a perlon conviéted on an attaint, to 
bring the procefs before the king, and to 
take a ne for his imprifonment, to deli- 


ver him his lands again, and releale him ' 


of the trip and walte. 


TERRITOR Y, in geography, denotes an | 


extent or compaís of land, within the 
bounds, or belonging to the jurifdiétion, 
of any ftate, city, or other fubdivifion 
ofa country. ! 
TERROUEN, a town of Artois, in the 
french Netherlands, fituated on the riyer 
Lis, fix miles fouth of St. Omers. - 
''TERTIAN, in medicine, an ague, or in- 
'termitting fever, the fits of which return 
every third day; that is, there are two 
fits in three days, the day intervening 
being without any fit at all. E, 
A regular tertian is attended with the 
following fymptoms:; at firlt, the head 
aches, the limbs feem weary, there 15 a 
pain in the loins about the firlt vertebree 


| of the back, which tends towards the epi- 


—galtrium, witha painful fenfation of a 
tenfion in the hypochondria, and coftive- 
-—nels: then comes on a coldnefs of the ex- 
ternal parts, efpecially of the nole and 


ears, a ftretching, yawning, fhivering, ' 


sand (haking, fometimes fo much as to 
— make the bed tremble under them 3 the 
pulíe is [mall, .contraéled, and wezk; 
lfometimes the patient is troubled with 
thirft; then follows a naulea, with a 
- Truitleís reaching to vomit: and to thele 
fymptoms there fucceeds an anxious burn- 
ing and dry heat, which pervades the 
whole body; the pulíe becomes full and 
quick, the reftlelTneís increafes, thebreath- 
Ig ls more difficult, and the patient, 
with his eyes almolft clofed, begins to 


talk a little wildly,- However, the du- 


- xation of the fit is uncertain, continuing 


times twenty-four, | 

fis to the method of cure, it: differs but 

little from that recommended for quar= 

tans, See the articles QUARTAN and 
-IÍNTERMITTENT. | 
TERTIATE 2 great gun, in gunnery, 13 

to examine the thicknels of the metal ar 

the muzzle, wbhereby to judge of the 


ftrength of the piece, and wheiher it be 


fufficiently fortiñed or not. Thisisufu- 
ally done with a pair of calliber-compat- 
fes, and if the piece be home-bored, the 
diameter Jeís by the height, divided by z, 
1s the thickneís atany place. 
TERVEL, a city of Arragon, in Spain, 
<—fituated on the river Guadalavira, fe- 
venty-five miles fouth of-Sarragofíaz 
welt long. 19 zo”, north lat. 40% 35% 
TERVERE, a port town of tie united 
Netherlands, fituated on the north-ealt 
coalt of the ifland of Walcheren, four 
miles north-eaít of Middleburg. 
TERUNCIUS, in roman antiquity, a very 
Imall brafs-coim. See Corn, 
TESCHIN, a city of Silefia, twenty-five 
miles fouth-ealt of Troppau: eaít long 
. 18%, and north lat, 499 50/. : 


'—TESSELATED PAVEMENTS, thole of 


rich molaic work, made of curious fquare 
— Inarbles, bricks, or tiles, called teffelze, 
from their relembling dice. See Mosa1c. 
TESSIN, a river of Italy, which, taking 
1ts rife in the Alps, runs through the 
country of the Grilons and the lake Mag- 
' gior; and then, turning fouth-ealt thro” 
the Milanefe, palfes by Pavia, and falls 
into the Po, a litrle below that city.' 
TEST, in metallurgy, a vellel of the na- 
ture of the coppel, uled for large quanti- 
ties of metals atonce. Ste COPPEL.. 


Telts are ufually a footand a half broad,. 


and are made of wood-a1hes, not prepared 
with fowmuch care as for coppel-making, 
and mixed with finely powdered brick- 
duít; thele are made into the proper hape 
either by means of an earthen vellel of 
proper dimenfions, or only an Jron-rings 
To make them in the fit manner, an 
earthen velfel is to be procured, not glaz- 
ed within, and by 5ts depth and breadth 
proportioned to the quantity of metal to 
be worked: the infide of this veffel 12 


to be well moiftened with fair water, thar 


the afhes to be put into ¡it may adhere the 
better, Put. into this vefTel, thus pre= 
pared, the afhes and brick-duft before- 
mentioned, and frltinoiltened emther wida 
water alone, or with water with a littlo 

white 
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TES 
Nhite oFan egg mixed in it; let the quan- 
uty of this be lo much as will half fill the 
we«fel, then preís the maís with a wooden 
indented peltle; or, if not fora very large 
telt, with a wooden cylinder on!y of an 
inch thriick : when thus preffed Jlown add 
frefh afhes, and preís them in a fecond 
time, as in the making of coppels, and 
repeat this addition of frefh afhes till the 
earthen vellel is nearly full; then remove 
the fuperfluons afhes with an 1ron-ruler, 
and let the inequalities remaining at the 
border, be fmoothed with a wooden ball 
xolled round about. This done, you 
are to cut the cavity with a bowed iron, 
that you may have a broad fpherical 


fegment, not very deep: and laltly, by - 


means of a leve, Ítrew this cavity care- 
fully and regularly over with dry a/hes of 
bones ofanimals, ground extremely fine, 
and fqueeze thele hard in, by the rotation 
oí tlie woodeo balk Thus you have a 
úeft finifhed, which, togelber with its 


“earíhen pot, mult be fet in a dry warm 


place. 
“To make the tefts in the other manner, 
wr by means of an iron-rings leta ring 


af that metal be filled with afhes, mixed: 


wu!th brick-du(t, and molltened as before- 
wsemtioned, in luch manner that they may 
rife confiderably above the ring; then 
prels them firongly, either with your 
hands, or with an indented peítle, and 
MHterwards, with gentle blows of a ram- 
mer, preís the afbes from the circumfe- 
“ence towards the center, 10 a fpival line 
¿and that in fucha manner, that, after 
having been foficiently preffed, they may 
he a fmoall matter higher than the brink of 
the ring. If there are now any vacancies 
an the maís, empty the ring, and fill 1t 
again vith more alhes ; for Jf you hould 
attempt to 6ll up thele by adding, were 
zi but ever fo little afhes, the lecond or 
—paáditional quantities, will never cohere fo 
£rmiy with the firft, but that they may 
probably feparate in the operation. Tlus 
done, turn the ring upbde down, and on 
the other Éde, or bottom, tske cut the 
afhes to the quantity of one thisd part of 
the depth of the ring 5 and again fil the 
wacuity with: the fame afhes, in fuch a 
manner that there may remain no fenfh- 
ble cavity. When tla maís is 1hus pre- 
o pured, cut ovta cavi tin the larger £ur- 
face of the ring, wilh a bowed ¡ 1rOn, as 
9 the former method. 


“TEST: LIQUOR,, a liquor ufed. by dealers 


ja, brándies; fo prove whether tiey bs 
sseulas, of mixed with home-1pirits. 


s 
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This liquor is nothiog but a green ej 
white vitriol, diffolved in fair water; for 
a few drops ofit being let fall into a 
glals of old french brandy, will turn the 
whole to a purple, or fine violet colour; 
and by the. ftrengih or palenefs of this. 
colour, the dealers j: udge the brandy to 
be genuine or mixed, in different pro- 
portions, with home-fpirits, 

The people who ufe this líquor, place 

great confidence in it; butit is really 3 

very vague and uncertain thing; for old. 
french brandy, having long lain in the 

calk, takes a dilute tinéture of the wood 

Of the cask, that 15, of oak; and this be- 

ing of the (ame nature/witha folution or 
tinéture of galls, naturally turas bluih 
or blackifh with vitriol. A new diftilled : 
brandy, though wbolly foreign, would 

not give this telt; and a common malt. 

Ípirit, with oak-chips infuled in 1t, will 

turn as dark as the fnelt brandy. While 

our diftillers, indeed, had nothing in ulr, 
for the colouring their fpirits but burnt 
fugar, itwas poffible to make fome guels 

“atan adulteration wich them, becaule the 

brandy, in this cafe, would not become 
blackifh im proportion to its former co- 

Jour, the fugar colour not turning to ink 

with the vitriol, like the other: but our 

- diltillers have of late found a way of uf 

-Jog an extract of oak, for the colouring 
of thetr Ípirits; and, fince that, this telt- 
Jiquor is of very little ufe, our common 

-4pirits, of any kid, turning as deep with 
¡tas the foreign brandies. 

The very belt way of making this tell- 
—liguor, is with a calcined vitriol of iron, 
- diflolved in a dilute or aqueous mineral 

acid. The liquor, when well made in 

this manner, is of a fine yellow colour, 
and will give, for a time, the finelt blue 
to any Ípirituous tinéture of oak. 

Test ACT, a líatute 25 Car, El. cap. 2: 
which requires all ofhcers, both civil and 
military, co take the daths and telk, vz. 
the facrament, according to he rites and 
ceremontes of thé chúreh of England; 
for the negleét whereof, a perfon execut- 
ng any office, mentioned 1 in that (tatute, 
forfeits the lum' of ¿ool. recoverable by 
agtion of debr. 

TEST ACEOUS, in natural. hiltory, an 

epithet given to a Ipecies of bib, which 

are covered with a firong thick (hell, as 

A oylters, pearl- -51h, Ec. 

e ftriélnels, however, teltaceous ¡8 only 
optica to fl whofe trong and thick 
ells aré emire and of a piece: titole 
which are loft, thin, and coníiít of de 
E ral 
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tal: pieces jointed, as the lobíter, Ec. 
being called cruftaceous. 
But, in medicine, ¿ll preparations of fhells” 
and fubítances of the like kind, are called 
teftaceous powders: fuch are powder of 
crab's claws and eyes, hartíhorn, pearl, 
Esc. Dr. Quincy and others luppolethe 
virtue of all teltaceous medicines to be 
alike; that they feldom or never enter 
into the Jaéteals, but that the chief of 
their aétion 1s in the firlt pallages3 In 
which cafe they are of great ule in ab- 
forbing acidities, | 
Hence they become of ule in fevers, and 
elpecially in rectifying the many diftem- 
pers in children, which generally owe 
their origin to fuch acidities. 

TESTAMENT, teffamentum, 10 law, a 

folemn and authentic act, whereby a per- 

fon declares bis will, as to the difpolal 
of his eltate, effects, burial, e, See the 
article WILL. : 

There are two [orts of teltaments, viz. 

one in writing, and one in words; which 

dalt is called a nuncupative teltament, or 
will; but this 15 not good in cale of 

lands, which are only devileable by a 

teltament in writing, executed in the life. 

time of the teltator. ; ) 

“TESTATOR, or TESTATRIX, the per- 

- Jon who makes his or her will and tefta- 
ment, , 

TESTATUM, in law, a writin perfonal 
aítions, where, 1f the defendant cannot 
be arrefted on a capias, in the county 
where the aétion is laid, but is returned 
non elt inventus by the (heriff, thís writ 
hall be lent into any other county, where 
luch perfon is thought to be, or have 
wherewitbal to fatisfy the demand. 

Itis called teltatum, becauíe the Meriff 
has, before, teltified that the defendant 
was not to be found in his bailiwick, 

TESTE, inlaw, a word generally uled in 
the concluñon of every writ, wherein 
the date 15. contained, and begins with 
tefie meipjo, e. in cale it be an original 


writ; or, 1f£ only judicial, then with - 


efe, naming the chief juítice of the 
bench whence the writ ifues. 
TESTES, the TESTICLES, in anatomy. 
See the article TESTICLE. - : 
The teltes of the brain are two little, 
round, hard: bodies, between the third 
and fourth ventricle, near the pineal 
gland. See the article BRAIN. 
1ESTICLE, teflis, in anatomy, a double 
part in male animals, ferving for gene- 
ration, See GENERATION. | 
- Phe tellicles are two in number, of an 


«A 


oval or esg-like figure, and are contaln= 
ed in a peculiar bag, called the fcrotumo 
See the article ScroTUM. 

But belides this external covering, the 
tefticles themfelves have their:coats or tu= 
nics 5 the firlt of which compofes the cre= 
mafter-mufcle, the office whereof 15 ta 
ralfe the telticle ; the fecand is the vagi- 
nalis tunica, formed of a proceís of the 
peritonssum, and laxly furrounds the tel= 
ticlez the third is the turnica albuginea, 
which 15 robuít and (trong, and adheres 
clofely to the fubítance of the tefticle: ¿his 
laft receives the fpermatic vellels, and 
conveys them to the telticle, 

“The fubítance of the telticles 15 vafculous, 
being compoled of a great number of ex- 
tremely minute vellels, called valcula fe= 
minalia; which are convoluted together 
in the manner of.the inteítines, and ap- 
pear beautifully after macerating the teo 
ticles in yinegar. There is alío a body, 
called, from the difcoverer, corpus High- 
mori, wherein there is a cayity foc the 
reception of the lfemen: this, in human 
fubjects, is placed in the back of the 


telticle; but in dogs, and many other, 3 
animals, it is in the middle of the tee 


The velels of the telticles are otherwife 
called Ipermatics. See SPERMATIC, 


As to the ule of the tefticles, itisto pro= Ñ 


duce the femen mafculinum, for the pur= 
pole of generation. See the articles SE- 
MEN and GENERATION. 
Some alío give the name female telticles, 
teítes muliebres, to the ovaries of women. 
See the article OVARIES, 


Tumours of tbe TestiCLES. Wien thefe 


happen from any external injury, the beft 
application to dilperle them, fays Heilter, 
are vinegar of litharge, lime-water, Ípirit 
of wine campliorated, and ceruís, tutty, 
or lapis calaminaris mixed in it: but in 
the night-time, when the applications of - 
fomentations are not fo convenient, a 
plaíter of the mercurial kind, doubly 
lated with mercury; or, in Might cafes, 
one of fimple diachylon, may very pro» 


—perly be kept on. Internal medicines, 
Such as nitre, and the thin deco£tions of 


difcutient medicines, are alío to be uled; 
and, ifoccafion call for it, bleeding in 
the arm is very proper, : 
This may be the method with tumours of 
tele parts, from external injuries; but 
when they are from venereal caules, it is 
always necellary to give brifk purges, 
with the addition of a proper dofe of ca-- 
lomel to each; and warm and weak 
| | drinks 
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drinks fhould. be taken. frequently, by 
which means thefe tumours are often dil= 
perled. See GONORRHOEA and Pox. 
But ifeither remedies are applied too late, 
er the-inflammation is too violent,- the 
tumour generally ends either in a fuppu- 
ration or gangrene. Inthis cafe the ma= 
turating remedies are to be applied, fuch 
as warm cataplafms, and the like; “and 
1f the tumour does not break of ¡cfelf at a 

roper time, from the application of thefe, 
1t muft be carefully opened with the knife, 
and the matter being difcharged, the 
wound is to be cleanfed by injeóting vul- 


- nerary decoétions, and afterwards healed 


with ballam of Peru, or the like, 


'TESTICULATED, among botanilts, an 


appellation given to roots compoled of 
two tuberole knobs, relembling tefticles : 
fuch: are thofe of orchis, Ye. 


"TESTIMONIAL, a. kind uf certificate, 


Gened either by the maller and a fellow 
of the college where the perfon Jaft relid- 


ed; or by ibree, atlcalt, reverend divines, 


who knew him well for. turee years lat 


paít, giving an account of the virties, 


uniforínity. and learning -of the perlon. 
Tefimomalis alfo a certificate, under the 
hand ofajuítice of peace, teltifying the 
place and time when a foldier, or mari- 
ner landed. andihe place of his dwell- 
ing, Ec. whither he is to país. 
There is alío another kind of teltimonial 
for the c'ergy, made by perfons prelent, 
that a clergyinan has in all things com- 
plied with the act of uniformity 3 and to 
certify, thatthe clerk hás performed what 
the law requires on his inititution and 
induétion,.. Ñ 


TESTIMONY, the fame with evidence. 
. See the articles EVIDENCE, WITNESS, 


and CERTITUDE. 


TESTUDO, in zoology, a genus of am- 


phibious animals, with four legs and a 
tail, and the body covered with a firm 


hell | 
¿This genus comprehends all thofe ani- 


mals known in englifh by the names of 
tortoifes and turtles; of which there are 
a great many [pecies, fome with four 
toes on each foot; others with five :toes 
on the fore feet, and four on the hinder 
ones; and others, diftinguifhed by other 
peculiarities, particularly the compart- 
ments of their hells, fome being divid- 


ed into irregular paces, and others beau- 


tifully tellelated. See plate CCLXXIV. 
fig. 2.n*%1.and 2, 
The fhells of thele animals are much uled 


in ornamental works, under the pame of 
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Tea, turn-them on their backs, and leave 


TESTUDO, in antíquity, was particularly 


TEsTUDO, inthe military art of the an. 
“tients, was a kind of cover or fecrcen 


TESTUDO was alío'a kind of large wooden 
_flead, ferving to fhelter the foldiers when 


TEsTUDO wveliformis quadrabilis, a hemi- | 


or may be fquared. 
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tortoife-fhells 3 which, on importátion; 
pay a duty of xs, 2eeg, the pound; | 
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and, on exportation, draw back, 11 e d. | 
00 


The turtle, whole flelh 15 fo finely fla. 
voured, and lo much eltéemed at table, 
is caught in great abundance in the ame. 
rican feas; and grows to a vall fze, 
fome having been found to weigh 480 
pounds. ¡ de 
“The Americans find fo good account in 
catching turtle, that they have mada. 
themfelves very expert atit: they watch 
them from their nelts on fhore, im moon. 
light nights; and, before they reach the 


them till morning; when they are fore 
to find them, fince they are utterly un. 
able to recover their blo pofture: at 
other times they hunt them in boats, with 
a peculiar kind of fpear, ftriking them 
with' it through the (hell; andas there 
15 a cord faftened to the fpear, they are 
taken much in the fame manner as the 
whales. See the article FrsHerY. 


ufed among the poets, Ec. for the an. 
tient lyre; by realon 1t was originally | 
made by its inventor, Mercury, of the. 
black or hollow fhell of the teftudo aqua. 
tica, or fea-tortoile, which he acciden. 
tally found on the banks of the river 
Nile, See the article LYRE. 


which the foldiers, e. gr, a wlrole com- 
pany, made themfelves of theit bucklers, 
by holding them up over their heáds, | 
and ftanding clo/e to each other. This 
expedient ferved to fhelter them from 
darts, flones, Se. thrown upon them, 
efpecially thofe thrown from above, when 
they went to the affaule, 


tower which moved on Several wheels, 
and was covered with bullocks-hides 


they approached the walls to mine them, 
or to batter them with rams, | 
It was called teftudo, from the frength | 
of its roof, which covered the workmen 
as the hell does the tortoife, | 


Ipherical vault, or cieling of a church, 
wherein four windows are lo contrived, | 
as that the reít of the vault is quadrable, 
See VAULT. 

The determining of tho/e windows wa$2 
problem propoled to the great mathema- 
3 , £lc1anp 
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tivators of the new calculus differentialis 
in the Ata Eruditorum Lipíive, by Sig. 


-Viviani, under the fiétitious name of. 


A. D. pio lifci pulillo geometra, which 
was the anagram of poltermo Galil:ei 
difcipulo. : : 

It was folved by leveral perfons, particu- 
larly Mr. Leibnitz, the very day he law 
its and he gaye it in the Leipíic aéts im 
an infinity of manners; as alío did M. 
Bernouilli, the marquis de 1'Hofpital, 
Dr, Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 
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ticians in Europe, particularly the cnl-. 


do ET 
known fpecies. Y. A thin, pellucid one, 
with traníveríe filaments, which is fres 
die in the clay pits of Northampton=- 
ire, and fome other counties. 2. A 
dull, thicker kind, with yery flender, 
tranfverle filaments: this ls a very rare 
fpecies, and found, as far as is yet known, 
only in Leicefteríhire in the yellow brick-= 
clay, and at fmall depths, And, 3. A, 
large [caly kind, confiderably long, and- 
of a very rough furface: this is found 
in Yorkfhire, and that lometimes loofe, 


on the fides of the hills, but more fre- 





TETANUS, in medicine, isa convulfive 
motion that makes any part rigid and 

' inflexible, See CONVULSION. 

TETBURY, a market. town, fixteen miles 
fouth of Gloucelter, 


uently buried in the Ítrata of clay, 
TETRADIAPASON, a mufical chord, 
otherwife called a quadruple diapafon, or” 
eigbth. See the article DIAPASON. 
-TETRADITAE, a name given to feveral 





TETHYS, in ichthyology, a genus of 


filh of the order' of the zoophyte, the 
body of which is formed as it were of 
two lips of an oblong cartilaginous body ; 
between them there are four tentacula, 


which have the form of ears, and two * 


perforations in moft fpecies near the ten- 
tacula, | 


TETICACO, a great lake of Peru, more . 


than two hundred miles in circumfe- 
rence: the towns htuated on this lake 

are elteemed the molt delightful in all 
South «America, 


TETRACERA, in botany, a genus of the 


polyandria -tetragynia claís of plants, 
without any fower petal: the fruit is 
- compoled of four oval capíules, formed 
each of a fingle valve, opening by a fu- 
ture in the upper part, and containing 
only one cell, with numerous, roundiíh, 
and covered feeds. z 
TETRACHORD, in the antient mufc, a 
 concord confilting of four degrees or jn- 
tervals, and four terms or lounds; called 
alío by the antients diateflaron, and by 
usafourth. See INTERVAL, DIAGRAM, 
DiATESSARON, and FOURTH. 
This interval had the name tetrachord 
given it, with refpeét to the lyre and ite 
chords or Ítrings. tr 
TETRADECARHOMBIS, in natural 
hiltory, the name ofa genus of fofhils, 
ot the claís of the felenitee, expreffing a 
-—rbomboidal body, confilting of fourteen 
planes. See the article SELENITZE. 
The characters of this genus are, that 
the bodies of it are exaétly of the fame 
form with the common felenite 3 but 
that, in 1thele each of the end-planes Is 
divided into two, and there are, by this 


means, eight of thele planes inftead of 
| fopr. 


Ot this genus there are only three 
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different feóts of heretics.. The fabbathi- 


ans wete called tetraditoe, from their keep. 
ing Ealter-day on the fourth dAy, or on 
Wednelday. “The manichees, and others 
who admitted of a quaternity inftead of 
a trinity in the Godhead, were alío called 
tetradite, Thefollowers of Petrus Ful. 
lenfis had the fame appellation, by rea» 
fon of the addition they made to the tri- 
fagion, to fupport an error they held, 
that in our laviour's paffion it was not 
any particular períon of the Godhead 
that luffered, but the whole deity. 


TETRADYNAMIA, in botany, a clafa 


of plants, whole flowers have four of their 
ftamina of more efhicacy than the relt ; 
thele are always known by having the four 


 efficacious ftamina longer than the reft. 


The tetradynamia of Linnzus include 
thole called by Tournefort cruciformes, 
and by Ray, filiquofee, and filiculofz. 

The general characters of which are 
thele: the perianthium is “of an oblong 
figure, and is compoled of four leaves, 
which are oyal, oblong, hollow, obtule, 
and converging toward one another, and 
are gibbous at the bale; thefe all fall off 

with the flower, and fand in pairs; the 


-oppofite ones being always equál in 


length, this cup is properly the neéta. 
rium of the plant, and it is on this occa- 
fión that it is gibbous at thé bafe. The 
flower is of that Kind, called by Tournes 
fort, cruciform; it confíts of four equal 
petals, which have ungues of the length 
of the cup, ereót, and fÑlit; the petals 
are broad at the top, and obtule, and 
fcarce touch one another at the des; 


and the infertion of the petals and of thg 


ltamina is in the lame place. | 

The Ítamina are fix fubulated ereét fila- 

ments, the two oppolite qnes are of tha 
15 E cea Jengtk 
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length of the cup, the other four are 
Something longer, and are of a leís length 
"however than the petals. The antherze 
are oblong and pointed, thick at the bale 
and ereét, with apices bending fideways. 
The neétariferous gland in the different 
genera of this ciaís, is differently fituated. 
Te ufually, however, is found near the 
ftamina, and molt frequently of all is 
affixed to fome Short filaments, and (tands 
near their bale, Two of the ftamina are 
often curved, 
«upon this gland; 5 andit is often owing 
-to.this, that 1wo are Ihortér than the ref. 
The germen of the piltil 1s placed above 
. the receptacle, and 1s every day 1h its 
- growth railed higher and higher. The 
íftyle 15 lometimes wanting, but in fuch 
plants as have It, lt is of the length of 
the longer flamina. The ftigma is al- 
ways obtufe, 
The frult or capíule is always a bivalve 
pod, which “often contains two cells; this, 
when ripe, opens by Íplitting from the 
apex to the bafe, and it has always a little 


membranous lubllance ferving witbin as 


a feptem, when the pod is bilocular; 
this ftands out beyond the apex, and Is 
“the rudiments of what was before the 
diyle. The feeds are roundiíh, and the 
* pod ufually narrow and oblong. 
This is a very natural clals of plants, 
and has been received as fuch under what: 
ever name by all the (yftematical writers 
In botany: and the plants contained un- 
derit are generally fuppofed to be all an- 
tifcorbutics. 
Ti is naturally fubdivided into two feries; 
the one containing the filiculoíe plants, 
and the other the fliquofe : the firit have 
a Short pod, the others a long and flender 
one; the firft pods ufually have more of 
the remains of the ftyle than the others. 
TETRAEDRON, or TETRAHEDRON, in 
* geometry, one of the five regular or pla- 
tonic bodies or folids, comprehended un- 
der four «quilateral “and equal triangles: 
- See plate CCLXXV. fig. 3. 
At is demonftrated by matlhematicians, 
- that the (quare of the fide of a tetraedron 
Js to' the fquare of the diameter of dá 
Iphere, whereín it may'be imÍcribed, in a 
fubfequialteral ratio; whence it follows, 
that the hde of a tetraedron is to the dia- 
eter of a [phere it is infcribed in, as y/ 2 
to the y 35 confequently. they are in: 
commenfurable, 
Tr TRAGON, in geometry, a general 
' Mame Lor any fourfñided pen asA ni 


r 
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that they may not preís * 


TETRANDRIA, in the Linnean (y (tem | 


TEL 


parallelogram, rhombus, or trapezium. 
See PARALLELOGRAM, Dc. 
TETRAGON, in altrology, an aípeét of. 
two planets with regard to the earth, 
more ufually called quartile, See, the 
article QUARTILE. nos : 
TETRAGONIA, in botany, a genus of 
the icolandria- -tetragynia clals of plants, 
without any corolla ; the fruit is a cori. 
aceous crult, formed into a fort of [quare 
figure by ae longitudinal alze, and con. 
tains a Íingle offeous leed with four cells, 
TETRAGONOTHECA, in botany, a 
genus of the [yn genela-polygamia- Cope 
fiva clals of plants, with a compound ra- 
diated flower, a palezceous receptacle, 
and no down to the feeds. - 
TETRAGONIAS, a name given to a 
-—meteor, whole head is ofa quadrangular 
figure, and its tail or train long, thick, 
and uniform, 
TETRAGONISM, ¡ In geometry, a term 
—ufed by lome for the quadrature of a 
circle. | 
TRTRAGONUS, in anatomy, a mulcle 
- otherwife called” quadratus gene, Sec 
the article QUADRATUS. . 
TETRAGRAMMATON, a denorima: 
tion given by the Greeks to the hebrew 
name of God, Jehovah, becaufe confilt- | 
ing of four letters: : 
TETRAMETER, in antient poetry, an 
“jambic verle, confifting of four mealures, 
or cightfeet, “This kind of verle is only | 
found in the comic poets, as Terence, 
Ec. See the article lamBIc. 





















of botany, a clals of plants, the fourth in 
order; comprehending all fuch plants as 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with four 
- ftamina, or male-parts, in each. Seethe 
article BOTANY. ye 
TETRAO, in o ihitboles £y, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the galline, di- 
fhinguihed by having the part of the 
forehead over he eyes naked and pa- 
pillofe. , * 
This genus comprehends the. vrogallos 
major, or wood-cock; the urogallus mi- 
nor, or growle;' the mosricació lagopus, 
Ue, See UROGALLUS, Te, 
TETRAHEDRON, or TETRAEDRON. 
Sce the article TETRAEDRON, | 
TETRAPETALOUS, in botany, an epi- 
thet given to flowers that conbiít of four 
fingte petala or leaves, placed around «he 
¿piltil, See the aiticle PIsTIL, 
TETRAPHARMACUM, bgniñes any 
| remedy Catia of four ingredients. 
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difpoled by Origen under four columns, 
in each whereof was a different greek 
yerfion, viz. that of A:quila, that of 


-Symmachus, that of the Seyenty, and 


that of Theodotion» See BIBLE, | 

TETRAPTERA, in the hiltory of in- 
feéts, a name given to that order of in- 

_feéts, which have four wings, See the 
article INSECT, 


The inleéts of this Aedes are very nume-: 


rous, and have certain evident diftinc- 

tions in the (ftruéture of their wings, and 
are thence arranged under five clafíes ; 

viz. the coleoptera, feleroptera, neurop- 
| tera, lepidoptera, and byrnenoptera» See 
«the article COLEOPTERA, Ec, 


TETRAPTOTE, tetraptotor, in gram- 


mar, a name given to fuch defective 
nouns as have only four cales; fuch are 


vicis, pecudis, fordis, 6cc. as being de- ' 


prived of the nominative and vocative 
ingular. 

TE TRAPYRAMIDIA, in natural hi- 

ftory, the.bame ofa genus of fpars, in- 
fluenced in their hape by an admixture 
of particles of tin, and found in form of 
broad-bottomed pyramids of four fides, 
5ee the article SPAR. 
Of this genus there is only one Enown 
Ipecies, which is ufually of a brownifh 
colour, and found i in Saxony, as alío in 
Devonfhire, Cornwall, and other coun- 
ties of England, where thereiis(tin. 

TETRARCH, tetrarcha, a. prince who 
holds and governs a fourth partofa king- 
dom. Such originally was the import of 
the title tetrarchj but it was afterwards 
applied to any petty king or [overeign, 
and became [ynonymous with ethnarch, 

TETRASTICH, 

—poem, contilting of four verles. 

TETRASTYLE, in the antient architec- 
ture, a buildibg, and particularly a tem- 
ple, with four columns in its front. 

TETRASYLLABICAL, a word confiít- 
¡ing of four fyllables. 

TETRATONON, 1 mufe, a name 
wbhereby- the fuperfluous ffth' 15 *fome- 
«times, called, as containing four tones, 

TETUAN, a town of the emipire of Mo- 
Focco, fituated about eight miles from the 


bay of that name, juít within the ftraits : 


o! Gibraltar: 
¿lan 5% 40. 
-TEUCRIUM, in:botany, a genus of the 


welt long. 6% 355 north 


didynamia-g ym nofpermia claís of plants, > 


the corolla whereof is ringent, and form-= 
ed of a ingle petal : the tube is cylindric 
and fhort, and terminates in an incur= 


h 


a ftanza, epigram or 
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FETRAPLA, ¡ im church hiftory, a bible 


vated opening : the lower lip is divided 
Into three feements; the lateral ones are 
of the figure of the upper lip, and'fome- 
what ereét; the middle one is much 
larger and au sdede there! 15 no peri= 
carpium; the feeds are four, roundiíh, 
and lodged in the bale of the cup. 
This genus comprehends the germander, 
polium, fcordium, e. This plant has 
- the-credit of being a great fudorific and 
alexipharmic. It is preleribed in ma- 
lignant añd peltilential fevers, and in 
the plague itíelf, as alío in obítruétions 
of the liver and fpleen 3. ¡t 1s faid to de- 
ftroy worms, externally 5 1t cleanfes ul- 
cers, and is applied by wáy of cataplaím 
to mitigate pain; ¡tis at prelent chiefly 
uled in the fhops as an ingredient in the - 
confeétio Fracaltorii. 

TEUTONIC, fometbing belonging to the 
Teutons, an antient people of Germany, 
Inhabiting chiefly along the coalts of the 

«German ocean: thus, the teutonic: lan- 
guage is the antient language of Ger- 
many, which is ranked among the mo- 
ther tongues. The teutonic ls nów called 
the German or Dutch, and is diftinguifha 
ed into upper and oe. The upper 
has two notable dialeóts, víz, 1. The 

-——Scandian, Danifh, or perhaps Gothic; to 
which belone the languages [pokén in 
Seo, Norway, Sweden, and' Ice- 
land. The Saxon, to ich belone 
the (evéxal languages of the _Engliih, 
Scots, Frifan, and:thofe on: the north of 
the Elbe. To the lowerbelong the Low 
Dutch, Flemifh, Sc. fpoken through the 
Netherlands, Te. 

TEUTONIC ORDER, a military order of 
kniehts, eftablifhed towards the clofe of 
the twelfth century, and thus called as 

—confifting chiefly of Germans or Teutons. 
The origin, e. of the teutonic order 1s 
faid to be.this. The CEhriftians, under 
Guy of Lubignan, laying liege to Acre, 
or Ácon, a city of Syria, on the borders 
of the Holy Land, fome Germans of Bre- 
men and Lubec, touched with compalfion 
for the fick and wounded of the army, 
who wanted. common necelfaries, fet on 
foot a kind of hofpital under a :tent, 
which they made ofa fhip*s fail, and here 
betook themíelvtes toa charitable atten- 
dance on them. This ftarted a ne 
of eltablifhing a tbird military order, in 
imitation of the templars and hopialle : 

, The delign was approved of by the pa- 
triarch of Jerulalem; the archbifiops and ' 
bifhops of the neighbouring places, the 
king of id the malters of the 

13 E templo 


PUEDO 
temple and ho(fpital, and the german 
Jords and prelates then in the Holy Land, 
and pope Calixtus III, confirmed it by 
his bull, and the new order was called 
the order of teutonic knights of the houle 
of St. Mary at Jeruíalem, The pope 
granted them all the privileges of the 
templars and holpitalers of St. John, 
excepting that they were to be fubjeét to 
the patriarchs and other prelates, and that 
they fhould pay tythe of what they pol- 
feffed. Others relate, that the teutonic 
order was eftablifhed at Jerufalem, before 
the city of Acre was befieged. The of- 
ficers of the teutonic order, while in its 
íplendor, were the grand malter, who 
refided at Marienburg 3 under him were 
the grand commander; the grand mar- 
-Jhal, who had his refidence at Koningíf- 
berg;5 the grand hofpitaler, who refided 
atElbiog; thedraper, who took care to 
furnióh the habits; the treafurer, who 
lived at the court of the grand maíter, 
and feyeral commanders, as thofe of 
Thorne, Culme, Brandenburg, Koningl- 
berg, Elbing, Ec. They bad alío ther 
commanders of particular caítles and for- 
. trefles, advocates, proveditors, intendants 
of mills, provifions, Tc. This order Is 
now little more than the Mhadow of what 
3t formerly was, having only three or 
four commanderies, fearce fufficient for 
the ordinary fubiltence of the grand mal- 
ter and his knights, | 
TEWESBURY, a borough-town of Glo- 
celterire, fituated on the river Severn, 
ten miles north of Glocelter. 

It fends two members to parliament. 


'TEXEL, an ifland of Holland, fituated at. 


the entrance of the Zuyder-fea, parted 
from the continent cf Holland by a nar- 
row channel, through which molt (ips 
bound to Amiterdam país, 


TEXT, a relative term, contradiltinguiíh- 


ed to glo!s or commentary, and fignify- 
ing an original difcourfe exclulive of any 
note or interpretation. “This word is 


particularly ufed for a certain paflage of - 
Icripture, cholen by a preacher to be the: 


fubjeét of his fermon. | 

A text-book, in feyeral univerfties, 1s a 
claffic author written very wide by the 
ftudents, to give room for an interpreta- 
tion diétated by the malter or regent to 
be inferted in the interlines. The Spa- 
niards give the name of text to a kind of 
Juttle poem or [et of verles placed at the 


head of a glofs, and making the fubject . 


thereof, each verle being explained one 
fer another in the couríe of the gloís, 
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Text, in antient law-authors, is appros 

- priated to the book of the four golpelo 
by way of eminence. ES 

TEXTUARITES, textuarii,, a name given 
the feétrof the caraites among the Jewy, 
See the article CARAITES, : 

TEXTURE, textura, properly denotes the 
arrangement and cohefon of feveral (len. 
der bodies or threads interwoven or en. 
tangled among each other, as in the webs 
of [piders, or in cloths, ftuffs, e, 

 "Fexture is alío uled in fpeaking of any 
union or conftituent particles of A con. 
crete body, whether by weaving, hook. 
ing, Knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, 

- intruding, compreffing, attraéting, or any 
other way. In which fenfe we fay a 
clofe compact texture, a lax porous tex. 
ture, a regular or irregular texture, e, | 
Al great deal depends on the texture of 
the: component parts of a body 3 hence 
moft of its particular properties, its fpe- 
cific gravity, colour, e. | 

TEYN, a town of Bohemia, htuated ffty 
miles fouth-welt of Prague, 

THALAMI nervorum opticorum, 1 ana» 
tomy, two oblong prominences of the la. 
teral ventricles of the brain, medullary 
without, but a little cineritious within, 
being thus called becaule the optic nerves 
rife out of them, | 

THALIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the charaéters of which are not perfeélly 
alcertamed : the calyx ¡is an ovato-fubt- 
lated univalve fpatha: the corolla con. 
hiíts of five ovato-oblong petals, hollowed 
and undulated at the edgez the two 
nearelt the fpatha are mall and involute, 
the others are nearly equal, ereét, and 
concave: the germen is oval: the fruit 
is an oval unilocular berry: the feed is 
Iimgle, offeous, and bilocular¿ the nu. 
cleus is Mender, 

THALICTRUM, COMMON MEADOW 
RUE, in botany, a genus of the polyan- 
dria-polygynta claís of plants, the corol- 
la whereof confifts of four roundi/h, hol- 
low, obtule, deciduous petals. The 
fruit confiíts of a carinated, fulcated bark, 
containing only one cell: the leed is 
fingle and oblong, a do 
“This plant is an excellent aperient and 
ftresgthener of the inteltines, like rhu- 
barb: but the dole ought to be triple that 
of rhubarb. Itis commonly faid to purge 
bile: the fowers are effestual in (pitting 
of blood, the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male diforders; externally they are of 
fervice in the fcabies, all cotaneous dil- 


cales, wounds and ulcers. : 
E THAMES, 





THÁ5HA 
THAMES, a great navigable river of Eng- 
land, compoled chiefiy of the river Ifis 
and Thame, of which the Ifñis is much the 
largeft and runs the longelt courle, rifing 
on the confines of Glocelteríhire. At 
Lechlade “it becomes navigable, from 
whence itcontínues its couríe north-eaít to 
Oxford, where it recelves the Charwell: 
from Oxford it runs fouth-ealt to Abing- 
ton, and lo to Dorchelter, where it re- 
ceives the T'hame, and continues it courfe 
—fouth-eaft to Windfor, and thence runs 
ealtto London, and continues the fame 
courle to the fea, receiving tlie river 
Medway near the month of it. The 
Thame is buta (mall river, which ring 
near Tring in Hertfordíhire, croffes the 


eounty of Bucks, and falls into the 1fs 


at Dorchelter, 

THANE, or THAIN, ¿bamus, a name of 
an antient dignity among the Engliíh and 
Scots, or Anglo Saxons. Skene mak:s 
thane to be a dignity equal to the fon 
of an earl. Camden will have it, that 
thanes were only dignified by the offices 
they bore, There were two kinds or 
orders of thanes, the king's thanes, and 
the ordinary thanes: the firít were tho/e 
who attended the King. in his courts, 
and who held lands immediately of the 
king. “The ordinary thanes, or the thani 
minores, were the lords of the manors, 
who had particular juriídiétion within 
their limits, and over their own tenants ; 
thele changed their names for that of 
barons, and hence their courts are called 

— courts-baron to this day. 
THANE-LANDS, were lands granted by 
charters of our antient kings, to their 
thanes, with all immunities, except the 
threefold necellity of expedition, repair 
of caltles, and mending bridges, 

THANET, a little iMland of eaft Kent, 
formed by the branches of the Stour and 
the (ea. 

THAPSIA, DEADLY CARROT, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the pentandria-digynia - 


cl+ís of plants, the general corolla where- 
of is uniform: the fingle flowers confiít 


each of five crooked, lanceolated petals: 


the fruit is naked, oblong, furrounded 
longitudinally with a membrane, and (+- 
arable into two parts; the feeds are two, 
darge, oblong, and convex, pointed at 
eachend, and having on each fide a plane 
iiargio, large and undiyided, which is 
emarginated at top and bottom. 
his plane is uled to provoke the men- 
fes, and other evacuations, and exter- 


hally it is uled in ointments for the THEATRE, 0raspow in antiquity, a pub= 
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itch, and the like cutaneous diférdere, - 


THAUMATURGUS, a worker of mira=. 
 cles, an appellation which the romanifts 


_glve to feveral of their faints eminent 
for the number and greatneís of their 
miracles. | 


THAWING, the refolution of ice into 


¡ts former fluid ftate, by the warmth of 
the air, Ec. See FREEZING. 

Boerhaave oblerves, thatifa fudden thaw 
takes place after a long fharp frolt, which 
has bound up the rivers, and penetrated 
the earth's lurface to a confiderable depth, 
dt1s, ufually, quickly fucceeded by a mul- 
titude of clouds and uncommon heats, 
and then by thunder and lightening. 
The reafon is, that the fat vapours and 


e€xbalations railed by the fubterraneous 


heat, have long remained imprifoned un- 
der that covering ofthe earth, as appears 
hence, that if the ice of a ditch be broke 
in the middle of a fevere frolt, it pre- 
fently emits warm vapoues, and this the 
more plentifully, as well as the hotter, by 
how much the froft is harder and the ice 
thicker. .As foon, therefore, as the ex- 
terior frozen turf of earth is foftened by 
warmth, the pent-up vapours immedi- 
ately elcape through all the palfages they 
can find, and mounting on high, form 
clouds, which being driven about, and 
fometimes illumined by the fun, produce 
fuch effects. Hencethele violent thun- 


dersin Mulfcoyy, Sweden, and Denmark, 


after a thaw. 


—THAXTED, a market-town of Elfex, 


fituated 18 miles north of Chelmsford. 


THEA, TEA, in botany. See TEa. 
THEATINES, a religious order in the . 


romifh church, lo called from their prin- 
cipal founder John Peter Caraffa, then 
bifhop of Theate, or Chiete, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and afterwards pope, 
under the name of Paul IVY. The names 
of the other founders were Gaetan, Boni- 
face, and Configlieri. Thee four pi- 
-6us men defiring to reform the ecclefafti- 
cal ltate, lud the foundation of an order 
of regular clerks at Rome, in the year 
1524. Pope Clement VII. approved the 
inftitute, and permitted the brethren to 
make the three religious vows, to elect a 
luperior every three vears, and to draw 
up ftatutes for the regulation of the or- 
der. They brit endeavoured, by their 
example, to revive among the clergy the - 
poverty of the apoltles and firít diíciples 
of our Saviour, and were the firík who 
aflumed the title of regular clerks, 
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Ni edifice for the exhibitidg oEfconie (pec- THEFTBOTE, the receiving a man's Evod| 


tacles, or fhews, to the: people; = compre- 
hending not only the eminence on which 
the actors appeared, and the action palled, 
but alío the whole area of the place, com- 
mon to the aétors and fpectators, 

The Romans borrowed the form of their 
theatres from thole of the Greeks, which 
were generally built in the fhape of a 
femi-circle, encompalfed with porticos, 
and furnifhed with feats of tone, difpoled 
in femi-circles, rifing gradually one above 
another. 

The principal parts of the antient thea- 


tres were the Ícena, profceñium, orche- > 


ftra, and area. See the articles SCENA, 
PROSCENIUM, ce. 
Among the moderns, theatre more pecu- 
Jiarly denotes the (tage, or place whereon 
the drama or play is exhibited; aníwer- 
mg to the prolcenium of the antients. It 
is alío uled, in a more comprehenfive 
fenfe, for the whole play-hioufe. — See the 
articles DRAMA, PLAY, Ue. 
THEATRE is alío uled in architeóture, 
chiefiy among the Italians, for an aflem= 
blage of feveral buildings, which, by.a 
happy difpofition and élevation, repre- 
fents an agrecable [cene to the eye. 
Anatomical "THEATRE, in a Íchool of me- 
- dicine and chirurgery, 1s a hall, with 
feveral rows of (eats, difpoled in the cir 
cumference of an amphitheatre; having 


a table bearing on a pivot, in the middle, . 


es for the diffeótion of bpdies. 
TABBAID, ibebais, a celebrated heroic 

- poem of Statius, the fubject whereof is 
-the civil war SE Thebes, between the bwo 
hrothers Eteocles and Polynices 3. or, 
"Thebes taken by Thefens. 
The thebaid is cenfured hy the belt of 
eritics, for a multiplicity of fables and 


aftions; for too much heat and extrava= . 


sance, and for going beyond the bounds 
of probability. 

THEBES, the name ofan ancient city in 

upper Egypt, now in ruinsz as allo an 
antient city of Achaia,. now a province 
of european Turky. 

THEFT, y furtiia, io law, an uolawful fe- 
Jontous talcing away another man's Mmove- 
able and pertonal goods, agalnft the own- 
ers will, with intent to fteal them. 

It is divided into theft or larceny, pro- 


perly fo called, and petit thef*, or petit 


Jarceny 3 the former whereof is of goods 
above the value of 12d. and is deemed 
felony 5 the other, which 15 0f goods un- 
der that value, is not felony.. See-the 
articles FELONWY and LARCENY, 


article CHOCOLATE. 


again from a thief, or other amen ds, by 
way of compolition, and to prevent pro: 
fecution, that the felon may efcape Un- 
punifhed; the punifhment whereof ¡¡ 
¡mprifonment, but not the lofs of life 
or member, 
THEISM, or Deism. See DBISM.. | 
THELIÍGONUM, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-polyandria claís of plants, 
having no corolla: the calyx is bifid, and 
po Gogle: the fruit 1 15 4 coriaceou 
caplu le, containing only a fingle cell, and 
1 it one elobofe feed, 
THELONIUM, in law-books, is uled to 
denoté any kind of toll : hence, citizens 
and other perfons who have a right to be 
free from toll, may have a writ called 
breve'ellendi quieti de thelonio, 
THEME, in matters of education, dedo 
the fubjedt of an exercife, for young (lu: 
dents to write or compole on. | 
THEME, among altrologers, denotes the 
figure reprelenting the ftate of the heayeni 
for any time required; thatis, the places 
of the ftars and planets for that ud 
See the article HoROS5corE.. 
THENAR, in anatomy, the abduélor. 
mufcle of the thumb: it has its Origin 
in the tranfverte ligament that joins tle 
bones of the carpus, and its termination| 
in the firft and fecond phalanx: the two 
fefamoide bones of the thumb are ufually 
found lodged in the tendon of this mulcle, 
The abduétor-muícle of the great to, 
likewife called thenar, bas its origin fon 
the internal fide of the-calcaneum, and 
the os naviculares and its terminational 
the internal fide of the. great tos, pe 
the internal felamoide bone... 
THEOBROMA, the CHOCOLATE-NUT- 
TREE, im botany, a genus-of the polyt: 
delphia. pentandria claís of plants, 16 
corolla “of which confifts of five ercólo: 
patent petals, each of them armed will 
biñid feta: the-neótarium 1s of a .campi: 
nulated figure, and ercéto. patent: 1h 
fiuitis a woody cortex, of an unequil 
furface, wih five ridges, and has [ed 
lodged in five (eriefes within it: thefear 
numerous, flefhy, nearly ofan oyal figure 
and ferve to make chocolate, Ste tl 


































This genus comprehends the, cacao € 
Tournefort,and the guazoma of Plumiti 
the tornero ich has a quadrangul! 
pod, lengthened at each extremity; an 
the latter, 'a globoíe fruit, covered. vel 
tubercles, and ¡ts rind pr 'rforated 10 10 

manner of a heyes e Cacao. 
THE 
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THEOCRACY, Oseoxparela, In matters of 
csovernment, a ftate governed by the im- 
-mediate direétion of God alone: fuch 


was the antient government of the Jews) - 


-hefote the time of Saul. 
THEODOLITE, a mathematical inftru- 
'ment much uled in furveying, for the 
taking of angles, diftances, Ue, 

Itis made varioufly, feveral perfons hav- 
ing their leveral ways of contriving it, 
each more fimple and portable, more ac- 
curate and expeditious than others. The 
commoo one confilts of a brals=circle 
about a foot diameter, cutin the form 


reprelented in plate CCLXXV. fig. 1... 


n* 1, having lts limb: divided into 360 


degrees, and each degree (ubdivided, ei=. 


her diagonally, or otherwile, into mi- 
nutes, 


Underneath, at ec, are fixed two little pil- 


las bb (ibid. 12 2.) which fupport an 


axis, whereupon is fixed a telefcope con- 


filling of two glafles, In a fquare brafs- 
tube, for the viewing of remote objeéts. 

On the center of the circle moves the in- 
dex C, which is a circular plate, having 
a compals in the middle whofe meridian 
line aufwers to the fiducial line aa: at 
bb, are fixed two pillars to fupport an 
axis which bears a telelcope like the for- 


mer, whofe line of collimation aníwers 


to the fiducial line aq. Ateachend of: 
either teleícope, “is fixed a plain fight for 
the viewing nearer objeóts. > 
The ends of the index a a are cut circu- 
lirly, to fit the divifions of the limb B; 
and when that limb is dragonally divid- 


ed, the fiducial line, atone.end of the in-. 


dex, Mews tbe degrees and minutes upon 
the limb. The whole ioftrument is 
mounted with'a ball and focket, upón a 
three-legged ftafk. 
Molt theodolites have no telefcopes, but 
only four plain lights, two of them falten- 
ed on the limb, and two on the ends of 
the ¡odex, | 
Mr. Siflon's improved theodolite being 
one of thre belt of thefe inftruments, we 
hall here give its delcription, ¿bid, n% 3. 
. The three (taves, whereby ¡tis fupported, 
fcrew into bell-metal joimts by braís- 
ferrils attop, which are moveable between 
 brals-pillars hxed in a ftrong bra(s-plate 5 
Jn which, round the center, Is fixed a 
focket with a ball moveable in it, and 
upon which the four fcrews preís that (et 
the limb horizontal. Nextabove is (uch' 
another plate, through which the Taid 
- dcrews país, arfl on which round the cen- 
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ter is fixed a fruftum of a cone of bell- 
metal, whole axis, beins conneéted with 
the center of the ball, is always perpen- 
dicular to the limb, by means of a coni- 
cal braís ferril fitted to 1t, wbereon ís 
fixed the compafs-box, and on it the 
limb, which is a ftrong bell-metal ring, 


. whereon are moveable three brafs indexes, 


in whole plate re fixed four bra(s-pillars, 
that joining at top, hold the center-pin 
of. the bell-metal double fextant, whofe 
double index is fixed in the center of the 
fame plate. "Within the double fextant 
s fixed the fpirit-level, and over it the 
telefcope. See the article LEVEL. , 
The compals-box 15 graved with twa 
diamonds for north and fouth, and with, 
ao degrees on both fides of each, that 
the needle may be fet to the variation, and 


-Jts error alío known, 


“The limb has two fleur-de-luces againít 
the diamonds in the box, and is curioufly 
divided into wholedegrees, and number= 
ed to the left hand at every 10% to twice 
130%, having threeindexes (with Nonius's 


—divilions on each for-the decimals of a 
degree) that are moved by a pinion fixed 


below one of them without moving the 
limb, and in another 1s a ferew and 
Ipring under, to fix it to any part of the 
limb: it has alío divifions numbered for - 
taKing the quarter girt in round timber; 
to which a fhorter index 15 ufed, having 
Nonius's divifions for the decimals of'an 
inch; but. an abatement muít be made 
for the bark, if not taken off. See RuLE, 
The double fextant is divided on one fide * 


from under its center (when the (picit- 


tube and telelcopé are level) to aboye 
60 degrees each way, and numbered at 
To, 20, Ee, And the “double index 
(through which 1t 15 moveable) Thews on 
the fame fide the depree and decimal of 
any alutude, or deprelfion to that extent, 
by Nonius's divifions;“on the other fide 
are divifions numbered for taking the up- 
right height of timber, Ec. in feet, when 
diftant ten feet, which at 20 mult be 
doubled, and at 30 trebled; and alío the 
quantities for reducing hypothenuíal línes 
to horizontal :- it is moveable by a pinion 
fixed in.the double index. See the article 
SURVEYING. 


The telelcope is a little horter than the 
diameter of the limb, that a fall may. not 


hurt 1t3 yet 1t will magnify as much, 
and Ihew a diftinét objeót as perfeóh, as. 
molt of treble ¡ts length: in its focus are 
very fine crols wires, whole interfcótion 
4. 
A 


-i 
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¡Jathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right- 
angles to the limb; fo that whenever the 
limb is fet horizontal (which is readily 
done by making the (pirit-tube level over 
two fcrews, and the like over the other 


two) the double fextant and telefcope are 


moveable in a vertical plane, and then 
every angle taken on the limb (though 
the telefcope be never fo much elevated or 
«deprefled) will be an angle in the plane 
of the horizon, and this 15 ablolutely ne- 
ceflary in the plotting an horizontal plane. 
See PLOTTING and TELESCOPE, 
The ule of the theodolite is abundantly 
fhewno in that of the graphometer, or 
Semi-circle, which 15 only halfa theodo- 
Hte; and in that of the plain table, 
which is occalionally made to be ufed as 
a theodolite, Note, the index and com- 
«país of a theodolite, likewife lerve for a 
 ¡circumferentor, and are ufedasfuch, See 
the articles GRAPHOMETER, PLAIN- 
TABLE, and CIRCUMFERENTOR, 
THEOGONY, that branch of the heathen 
theology, which taught the genealogy of 
their gods. See the article GoD, | 
THEOLOGIUM, in the antient theatre, 
a kind of little (tage, above that whereon 
the ordinary aétors appeared; being the 
place where the machinery of the gods 
were difpofed ; whence the name. 


THEOLOGY, or DivINITY, a feience . 


which inftruéts us in the knowledge of 
God, or divine things; or which has 
God, and the things he has revealed, for 
its object. Seethe article GOD,  - 
Hence theology may be diftinguifhed into 
natural, which comprehends the know- 
ledge we have of God from his works, 
by the light of reafon alone; and fuper- 
natural, which contains what we are 
- taught concerning God in revelation, 
Theology 15 again diltinguifhed into po- 
itive, moral, and fcholaltic. Poftive 
theology is the knowledge of the holy 
feriptures, and of the fignification there- 
of, conformably to the opinions of the 
—Fathers and councils, without the afliít- 
ance of any argumentation. Some will 
have it, that this ought to be called ex- 
pohitive, rather than poltive. Moral theo- 
logy, is that which teaches us the divine 
laws relating to our manners and actions. 
Scholaític, or fchool iheology, 15 that 


which proceeds by realoning 3 or that de-. 


rives the knowledge of feveral divine 
things from certain eltablified principles 
A a ica e ts PEL 
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sin the plane of the double fextant, and. 
this was a whole circle, and turned in a - 


THE | 
THEONVILLE, a city of Luxemburg, 
fituated on the river Molelle: eat long, | 
6%, north lat. 49% 32. 
THEOPHRASTA, in botany, 2 genus 
of the pentandria-monogynia clals of 
plants, with a monopetalous campanu. 
lated petal, femi-quinquifid at the limby 
the fruit 1s a large, globofe, unilocular 
capi ule, containing a great many roundihh 
£205. | 
THEORBA, ThHIORBA, or TiORBA, a 
+ amufical inftrument made in form afa 
large lute, except that it has two necks 
or juga, the fecond and longer whereof 
fultains the fourlaít rows of chords which 
are to give the deepelt lounds. 
THEOREM, a fpeculative propofition, de, 
monltrating the properties of any (ubjedt, 
“Theorems are either univer/al, which ex. 
tend to any quantity, without reltriótion 
univerlally ; as this, that the reótangle 
of the fum, and difference of any two 
quantities, 1s.equal to the difference of 
their fquares : or particular, which extend 
only, to a particular quantity ; as this, in 
an equilateral right-lined' triangle, each 
of the angles is 60 degrees. 
Theorems are again diftinguifhed into 
negative, local, plane, and folid. 
Al negative theorem ¡js that which ex. 
prelles the impoffibility of any affertion; 
as that the fum of two biquadrate num. 
bers cannot make a Íquare number, A 
local theorem is that which relates toa 
Surface; as, that the triangles of the 
fame bafe and altitude are equal, A plane 
theorem is that which either relates toa 
reélilinear furface, or to one terrainated 
by the circomterence of a circle; as that 
allangles in the fame fegment of a circle 
are equal. And a folid theorem is that 
which «confiders a fpace terminated bya 
Solid line; thatis by any of the three | 
conic feétions, e. gr. this: that if a 
right lines cuttwo afymptotic parabola's, 
Jts two parts terminated by them fhall be 
equal, ( 
Reciprocal THEOREM, is one who/e con- 
verle is true; as that, i£a triangle baye 
two equal fides, 1t mult have two equal 
angles; the converfe of which is likewile- 
true, (har, ¡£ it have two equal angles, 
Itmult bave wo equal fides. 
THEORETIC, or THeORETICAL, fome- 
thing relating to theory, or that termi- 
nates in Ipeculation. See THEQRY, 
Hence theoretical altronomy is that part 
of altronomy, which accounts for the 


. yarious phenomena of the ftars and 


plantts. See STAR and PLANET. 
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trine which terminates in fpeculation 
alone, without confiderimg the praétical 
ules and application thereof. Thus the 
theory of chemiftry, for imítance, con- 
tains all the general truths wbich .the 


- particular experiments of chemifts have 


hitherto. demonftrated. -Thele are, on 
this occafion, to be taken for granted, and 
tne whole body of fuch truths makes the 
univeríal theory of chymiltry, for che- 
miftry is no [cience formed a frior2; it is 
no produétion ofthe human mind, or 
raifed by reafloning, but-colleéted ap0- 


Cderiori from experiments ; 1t tool its rifle 


from various operations cafually made, 
'and oblerving thofe that had one and the 
fame uniform tendency, without any ex- 
peétation of what followed ; and was 
only reduced into an art, by colleóting 


and comparing the effeóts of fuch un- 


certain experiments, and noting the ten- 
dency thereof: fo far then as a number 
of experiments agree to eltablifh any 
unqueltionable: truth 3 lo far they may 
be confidering as conftituting the theory 
ofchemiltry. See CHEMISTRY, 

Such a theory is neceflary to be premifled 
to every art; and lomething equivalent 
to this 15 praólifed by every artilan, in 
teaching his difciple how to proceed or- 


derly in the exercile of his art; and ac- 


cordingly it would be impoffible to teach 
the praótice of chymiftry to advantage, 
without “having firít given fome fuch 
theory, Thus it would be to little pur- 
pofe, to give a novice a parcel of rofe- 
mary, for inftance, and bid him, with- 
out any addition, diftil a water from it, 
which Mould contain the natural tafte 
and odour of the plant; unlefs he knew 


« before-hand this general truth, that 


plants, expofed'to a gentle heat, like 
that of the fummer's fun, do exhale 
their molt fubtleand volatile parts, which, 
being colleéted and condenfed by means 
of proper veffels, appear in form of 
water, and are the thing required. 


E THERAPEUTE, a term applied. to 


thole who: are wholly employed in the 
fervice of religion. “This general ferm 
has been applied to particular fecls of 
men, concerning whom there have been 
great difputes among thelearned. 

Ít is generally fuppoled that St. Mark 
eltablifhed a particular fociety of chwifti- 


ans about Alexandria, of whom Philo 1 


gives an account, and calls them The- 
rapeute. He [peaks of them as a par- 


ticular (eél, vetired from the world, who. 


Yo La IV, 
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THEORY, in general, denotes any doc- 


-fulted as oracles. 


THERIACA ANDROMACHI, 


THE 


fpent their timein readins the writinga 


«of antient authors, in fingine hymns and 


fongs compoled by fome of their own 
feót, and in dancing together the whole 
night. Scáliger maintams; they were 
Blfene Jews; but Valeñus rejeéts thig 
opinion of Scaliger, 1, Becaule Philo 
nevyercalls them Eflenes. 2. Becaule there 
were no Eflenes but in the holy land; 


whereas the "Pherapeutee were Ípread 
through Greece, and all the barbarous ' 


nations, 3. Becaufe Jofephus, who gives 
a very ample account of the Ellenes, docg 


"not fay one word of the Therapeutz. 
THERAPEUTICE, 'THrraPEUTICS, 
that part of medicine which acquaints ug . 


with the rules that are to be obferved, and 
the medicines to be employed in the curo 
of dileales. See the article Disease. 


THERAPHIM, or TTERAPHIM, certain 


images, or fuperítitious figures mentions 
ed in ([cripture. , Some jewiíh writers 
tell us, the theraphim were efigies of hu- 
man heads, placed in niches, and con= 
| Oihers lay, they were 
talifmans, or figures of metal, calt and 


"engraved under certain afpeéis of the 


planets; to, which they aferibed extraor- 
dinary effeóts, All the eaftern peopleczare 
much addiéted to this fuperltition;and 
the Perfians ftill call them telefin, a'name 
nearly approaching to theraphim. 

The learned Spencer makes the word 
theraphim to be the fame as feraphim, by 
change of the $ into; whence it fol=' 


lows, that thefe images were reprefen-' 


tations of thefe angels called feraphim. 
M. Jurien fuppofes them to have been a 
fort of dii penates, or houMhold gods, 

a  com- 
pound medicine, made in the form of 
an eleftuary, the ingredients of which, 
according to the college of London phy» 
ficians, are as follows; “Take of the 
troches of fquills, half a pound3-long: 
pepper, opium Ítrained, dried vipers; 
ofeach three ounces 3 cinnamon, balfam 
of Gilead, or in its ftead exprelíed oil 
of nutmeg, of each two ounces; agaric, 


“theroot of florentine orrice, water ger- 


mander, red rofes, feeds of navew, ex. 
tract of liquorice, ofeach an ounce and 


a half; fpikenard, faffron, amomum, 


myrrh, coltus, or In its flead zedoary, 
camel's hay, of eachan ounce; the rour 
cf cinquefoil, rhubarb, ginger, indian 
leaf, or in its lead mace, leaves of 
dittany of Crete, of hore-bouod, and 
of calamint, french lavender, black pepper, 


feeds of macedonian parfles, olibanum, 
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chío turpentine, root of wild valerian, 
of each ix drams; gentian root, celtic- 
nard, Spignel, leaves of poley-moubtain, 
of St. John's wort, of ground pine, tops 
of creeping germander, with the feed, 
the fruit of the balíam-tree, or in its 
ftead cubebs, anifeed, the lefler carda- 
mom feeds hufked, feeds of bilhop's 
weed, of hartwort, of treacle muftard, 
or mitbridate multard, juice of the rape 
of ciltus, acacia, or in its ftead japan 
earth, gum arabic, fforax ftrained, fa- 
gapenum .ftrained, lemnian earth, or 
in its ftead bole armenic or french 
bole, green vitriol calcined, ofeach half 
an ounce; root of creeping birthwort, 


or in its ftead of the long birthwort, 


tops of the leffer centaury, feeds ofithe 
carrot of Crete, opopanax, galbanum 
 Strained, rufñía caltor, jew's pitch, or in 
¡ts ftead, white amber prepared, root of 
the fweet flag, of each two drams 3 of 
clariied honey, thrice the weight of all 
the reft. ¡ 
mixed in the fame manner as in the mi- 
thridate, 
The college of Edinburgh have given 
the following reformation of this com- 
pofition, under ,the title of Theriaca 
Edinenhs.. 
Take of Virginian make root, fix ounces; 
wild valerian root, contrayerva root, 
each four ounces; aromatic powder, three 
ounces; refin of gualacum, ruíha calor, 
- myrrh, each two ounces 3 engliíh lafíron, 
opium, each one ouncez clarifñied honey, 
 thrice the weight ofthe powders; canary 
wine, as much as ls fufhicient to difíolve 
the opium. This compoltion confifts of 
very powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 


leís capable ofan/wering every thing that 


can be reafonatly expeóted from the 


more voluminous therjaca of Andro- * 


machus, | 

The theriaca andromachi is a reform of 
mithridate, made by Andromachus, 
 phyfician to Nero ; for the virtues where- 
af, fee the article MITERIDATE. 
THERMZ2E, artificial hot baths, much 
—ufed by the Romans. Sec BATH, 
THERMOMETER, an inlftrument for 


meafuring the ¿ncreale and decreale ot 


the heat and cold of the ajr, by means of 
the elaltic and expanlive power of bodies 
of the finid fort. See the articles Ark, 
HEAT, COLD, Ez, | 

Many differént ways, methods, and 
forms of conltiuéling ¡uch an ufefolin- 
lteument have been thousht of, and un- 
*owented at feveral times for this purpole ; 
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lefs on the lurface of the water at E, and 
, fo will fuffer ¡t to rife fill higher. But 


The ingredients are to be- the fpring, and not permit 1t to raile 


becaufe molt fluids are lubjeét to freer 


a little tinged with cochinea), would bel 


TEE 

at firlk air, then oil, then fpirits of wine; 
and laftly, quickfilver, have been every 
way attempted and tortured in this ex. 
periment. ES 
The fpring of air, being fooner affeéled 
by heat and cold than that of any other 


Auid, was firft thought upon as the belt 


expedient to anfwer this end3 and (oit 
really would be, were 1t not that the 
weielit or preflure of the atmolfphere 
afteéts 1t alío at the lame timez and by 
acting fometimes with, fometimes againít 
it, renders the efleét by heat or cold very 
uncertain, and, therefore, the Inftru- 
ment uleleís. Forexample: the air in 
the bottle AF (plate CCLXXV. fig. a, 
an? 1.) will, by its expanfion, when tlie 
air grows warmer, raife the water higher 
in the tube than thepointH 3 and 1£ the 
air be liglter at this time, it will prel 











































£. the alr be heavier, it will act againí 


the water fo higb. “The fame may be 
oblerved with refpeét to its contraétion by 
cold; wherefore fuch an inftrument, fot 
common or conltant ufe, will not doat | 
all, though, perhaps, none is better cal. 
culated for Tome extemporaneous ules, 
as meafuring the degree of coldneís in 
different cellars, or of warmth in diver 
rooms upon the fame floor. : 

Tt was upon tbis account found neceffary 
to have recourle to fome other fuid, 
which, fecured from the preflure of the: 
air ina tube, hermetically fealed, might 
expand and contraét folely by the het 
and coldnefs of the air aboutit. And, 


or tbicken in great degrees of cold, it 
was foon confidered that fpirits of wine, 


anfwer the purpofe, and accordingly 
thermometers weré generally made het:- 
with, and became of common ufe, | 
Though the (pirit of wine thermomete 
would do very well to Mew the com: 
parative heat of the air, yet this was far 
hort ofthe virtuofo's views; who wanted 
to explore the various and vafily difieren! 
degrees of heat in other bodies, as boll- 
ing water, boiling oils, melted metas, 
and even fire ¡tfelf, and. degrees ol cold 
too, beyond what the fpirit thermomeltl 
can hew, For fpirit in a moderate de 
eree of heat will burík the tube; andi 
an intenfe degree of cold will freeza, Y 
the french philolophers found, who well 
to mealurs a degree upon” che (urface 0 


E (10 


T-H E: 
he earth under the north polar circle, 
Jt having been found by experiment, 
that linfeed oil required four times the 
degree of heat to make it boil as water 
did, it was quickly fubltituted inftead of 
Spirits for philofophic ufes, This Sir 
Jlaac Newton always ufed, and by it 


difcovered the comparative degree of heat 


which makes water boil, which melis 
wax, which makes fpirit of wine boil, 
and melts tin and lead; beyond which 
wedo not find the o1) thermometer has 
been applied : for which reafon (as alío 
for its fullyine the tube) 1t has been lefs 
uled of late, EEES 
The mercurial thermometer, which will 
fuftain any degree of heat or cold, as far 
as any inftrument of this kind can be 
expeéted to do, as Invented by Mr, 
Farenheit, of Amíterdam 3 and though 
feveral artificers made them as well as 
he, yet théy (till go by his name. Dr. 
Boerhaave: ufed only this thermometer. 
As the mercury very freely and uniform= 
ly expands it(Elf from hard froít to the 
heat of fummer, lo one fort of thole 
thermometers are contrived with a fcale, 
to include thofe extremes only, and the 
beginning of the divifions, or o, is fixed 
to that altitude of the quickflver, as is 
—oblerved when water juít begins to freeze, 
or fnow to thaw.3 for which realon that 
is called the freezing point in the (cale. 
This thermometer is fmall, fhort, put in 
a neat frame, and carried in the pocket 
any where, 
But the grand thermometer of Farenheit 
1s graduated after a different manner, as 
deftined to a more critical and extenfive 
ule. In this the bulb, or large part at 
the bottom, 15 not fpherical, as 1h com- 
mon onesz3 but cylindrical; to the end, 
that the heat may penetrate and reach 
the inmoít parts as foon as pollible, fa 
that the whole may expand uniformly 
together, —Hence 1t is, that in the cy- 
lindric bulb the fluid will expand and 
rife immediately, whereas in the (pherical 
bulb it is leen firft to fall (by the fudden 
expanfion of the ball, before the fuid is 
heated) and then to rife, by the expan- 
fion of the fluid when heated. We have 
glven a figure, both of Farenheit's mer- 
curial (hermometer, and alío of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's made with linfeed oil, + See 
«plate COCLXXV, fig. 2,n* 2. 
Sir Maac's leems to be the belt fitted of 


any fora (tandard weather thermometer; 


and even for any degree of heat which 
the varigus ftates of the human body 


Cds 1 
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exhibitz and alío for thofe different de-. 
grees which vegetation requires in the 
ereen-boule, hot-bed, Ec. In all which 
cales it is neceflary there (hould be one 


common, unerring, and univerfal meafure, 


or ltandard, which at all times, and at 
every place, will fhew the fante degree 
of heat, by the fame expanfon of the 
fluid, according to which the fcale fhould 


¿be made ín every ftandard thermometer. 


In order to this, the tube propofed fMhould 
be very nicely welghed, when empty, 
and then the bulb, and about a tenth 
part of the length of the tube above it, 


As to be filled with quickflver; then it 


Is tobe weighed again, and the excels 
of this, above the former weight, will 
give the weight of the quickfilver poured 
m3 this will give the weight of the 
1ooth part. Let a mark be made with 
a file upon the tube at the lurface of the 


inclofed quickhlver, 


Then weigh out nine or ten parcels of 


-—quickfilver, each equal to a hundredth 
+ partof that firlt putin the tube, and hav- 


Ing poured the [everal parcels im one after 
another upon the incloled quickhilver, 
and marked the tube fuccefively at the 
furface of each parcel, you will have 
the tube divided into proper intervals, 
which, if tbe bore of the tube be every- 


. where the fame, will be equal to each 


other; 1f not, they will be unequal ; 
and each of thele intervals is to be di- 
vided into ten others, increafing or de-= 
creafing as the intervals do. 
When this is done, the capacity of the 
tube is divided into thoufandth parts o£ 
that of the ball, and the contiguous part 
of the tube reaching up to the firít 
mark. The tube 1s now to be put into 
a frame, and by the fide of it 1s to be 
placed a Ícale, divided into” thoufandth 
parts, exaétiy correfponding to thofe on 
the tube; and writing 1000 over againít 
the Arlt mark, you write loro: OvVer- 
agalnít the lecond, 1020 againíft the 
third, and lo on, as you lee in the. 
figure. 
The ftandard thermometer-tube, and its 
fcale, being thus conftructed, 1s then to 
be filled. with fome proper fluid, as lin- 
feed-o03l, where great deprees of heat 
are not propoled; and mercury is to be 
uled, when they are, When the fluid is 
poured in, itis to be adjulted in fuch 
a quantity, that itimay ftand juít at the 
principal point, marked 1000, 15 water 
jult freezing. ¿And bere great precaution 
15 to be uled; for many trials muft de- 
La : termina 





 lltit jale begins to freeze 
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termine this point to which the fluid muft 
always rife by flow degrees, and with 
an uniform motion. 
When this point is well fecured! all the 
rouble is over, the ball, being then Im- 
xnerfed im boiling water, (pirits, oils, 
melted metals, Uc.- in fnow, PNZIDS 
mixtures, Ec. the expanfions, by all the 
o varigus degrees of heatand cold, will be 
fhewn by the number againít the heights 
to which the Auid rifles in the tube, in 
each cafe, thele are to be wrote on the 
fide of the fcalez and, fince the fame 
degree of heat will caule the fame ex- 


panfon of the fame fluid at all times, 


1£ is evident, if thermometers were every- 

where confiruéted im this MAnner, the 
obfervations' máde by them in any part 
ofthe world, may be. compared together, 
which cannot otherwife be done 3 whence 


this part of philolophy would receive its 


final perfeétion. - 
- By one of thole ftandard thermometers 
well made, many more might foon be 
conftruéted with any expanding fluid, 
without the trouble of graduating their 
tubes byequal quantities of quickilver. 
For having 61 lled- the balls, and a con- 
venient part of the tube, with the pro- 
poled fuid, place them all together in a 
vellel of cold water; and while it is 
“warming as gently as poffible, when the 
ol in the ftandard thermometer [hall ar- 
“vive fucceffively at the feveral divifons 


of its fcale, at the fame inftant of time 


mark the new tubes at the feveral heights 
of their fuids, and form a Ícale 


parks. Then, while the liguors fub- 
Jide by cooling gently, examine whetber 
they nicely agree at the feveral marks, 
LO determine. the freezing point in all, 
they are to ltand together in the water 
¿ or, having 
all the other. points duly, thar may be 
deduced. very exactly by the rule of pro- 
portion. 
A thermorneter that hall vary very. fen= 
£bly by every mall variation of heat and 
cold, as thofe of the atmolphere, mult 


have a large ball in proportion to the 
boíe of the tube; and, that the heat or 
cold may looner penetrate the ¡nnermolft 
parts of the liguor, the ball fhould not 


> be fpherical, but oblong and flatted Jike 


a french fake; and the lengths of the 


inbes fhould be proportioned to the de- 


grees of heat they. are intended to dif 
Cover, 


Sir lfgac Newton graduated his fandard 
"US e cb 
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point, 


For 
every tube, that (hall correfpond to thofe 


THE: 
thermometer on both Mrs as fhewn in 
the figure, Thofe. on the right hand 


-—meafured the heat of the oil ¿ As thofe on 


the left meafured the bulk thereof : but 
fince the latter, as well as the former, 
begins from a cypher at the Hreezing 

and is regularly continued ups 
wards by the common diviñions 10, 20, 
30, 40, Ec, it will equally: ferve both 
purpoles ; Íince the degree of heat will 
always be proportioned to the expanfion 
of the bulk of the fluid above or below 


the freezing: point. » 
divifion therefore on the lefi | 


By this 
hand, we fhall exprels lome of the prin. 


cipal ayticles of Sir laac Newton's fcale 
of the.various degreés of heat, asin the 


table below... 
D, of heat. 


o - Water jutt een and (now 


juít thawing» 


and autumn. 


1 
4 

to, $ $ ñ 
3 


e: 


13 The greatelt fummer- heat. 
26 The greatelt heat of the exter- 
nal parts of the human body, 


The heats of the air in flumomer, 


31, Water juft tole erable to the 


hand at ref, 
hand in motion. 

43 Melted wax jult growing Ñif 
and opake, 


bubbles or boils; 


54: Spirit of wine-juít begins de 


boil. 
”2 Water begins to boil. 
Water boils vehementlys 


86 | A mixture of 3% of lead, Al 


of tin, and. + bil] 
| melts. > 
L103 A mixture. of equal. cese of 
tin and biímutb melts, 
122 Al mixture of ¿ of tin and¿. 
| of lead melts 
354. The heat which melts tin. 
374 The heat which melts bif 
de muth. 
2206. “The leaft heat which melts. 
lead. 
290. The beat with: bien burn- 
UE Ing. bodies. fhine in a dark 
lace. ES 
E ER vé beat: of a fmall coal- bre | 


50 The heat of a mall wood: bres 
Dr. Hales confiders the freezing polnt+s 
| os 


¿ The heats of the air in winter, | 
The heats of the airin fpring 


Water hardly tolerable to the 


o Melted. wax ju(t before it. 
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THE 
one boundary to vegetation, miz. on the 
ide of cold 5 and the other boundary he 
fixes to that degree of heat with which 
wax will beginto melt, becaufe a greater 
degree of heat veill, inftead of colleétios 
and afimilating the nutritive partcles, 
difipate them, even thofe which are molt 
vilcid and glutinous; and therefore the 
plant will rather fade than vegetate in 
fuch degrees of heat. 

This fpace the doétor divided into one 
hundred equal parts in his thermometers : 
but bis numbers, exprelled in thofe ¡of 
the ltandard-thermometer, are for leveral 
particulars mentioned by the doétor as 
follows. Formyrile, 443 oranges, 62; 
ficoides, 73 Andian fig, 85; aloe, 103 


cereus, 115 eupborbium, 125 plamento, 


133 ananas, 1413 melon-thiítle, 15%; 
airunder the glals of a hot-bed, 175 
ihe hot-bed ¡tlelf, 28, If the hot-bed 
exceed the heat of 40, orthereabouts, it 
will fcorch the plants and kill them. 
The heat of milk from the cow ls 28, 
that of urine 29, and of blood ima fever 
nearly 40. E 
As Farenheit's thermometer is come into 
Juch general ufe, we have here placed 1t 
by the ftandard thermometer, thatthe di- 
viñons. on each may be reduced to the 
“others refpeégtively by bare infpeétion, 
and the ufe ofeboth be (till preferved. 
But that the reader may be enabled to 
form lome idea of the feveral forts of 
thermometers, and the different methods 
of graduating them, we have given a 
comparative view of the:molt remarkable 
ones in plate CCLXXVIL where n* 1. 
reprefents Farenheit'sthermometer 3 n? 2, 
that of the Royal-fociety; n?% 3. Sir 
llaac Newton"s 5 n% 4. Dr. Hales's ; 
n* 5. that of Edinburgh; n%6. Fow- 
les; n* 7. and 8. thole of Florence ; 
1? 9. that of Paris; n*% 10. Dela Hire's; 
n” 11. Amonton's; n% 12. Poleni's; 
n*% 13. Reanumur's; n* 14. Del” IMle's; 
n* 15. Crucquis's, and n* 16. Th. de 
Lyon's, The reader may alío confult 
Dr, George Martin's treatife on this 
Iubjeét, where he will find it explained 
to his latisfaótion. 
'THERMOSCOPE, an inftrument (hewing 
the changes happening in the air with re- 
—Apeót to heat and cold.  — 
The word thermolcope is generally ufed 
indifferently with that of thermometer, 
tho” there is fome difference in the literal 
import of the two; the firlt fignifying an 
inftrument that (hews, or exbibits, the 
changes of heat, Ec, to the eye; and 
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the latter an inftrument that meafules 
thole changes 3 on which foundation the 
thermometer fhould be a more accurate 
thermofcope, Ec. This difference the 
excellent Wolfus taking hold of, de- 
Ícribes all the thermometers in ule as 
thermofcopes; Hhewing that none ofthem 
properly mealures the heat, €%c. none of 
them do more than «indicate the fame. 
Though their different heights, yelterday. 
and to-day, fhew a difference of heat, 
yetíóHfince they do not difcover the ratio 
Of yelterday?s heat to to-day"s, they are 
not ftriétly thermometers. 
THESEA, in antiquity, fealts celebrated, 
by the Athenians, in honour of T'ihe- 
feus, conbíting of fports and games, 
with mirth and banquets: fuch as were . 
poor and unable to contribute to them 
were entertained at the public expence. 
1HESIS, a general pofition which a per- 
lon advances, and offers to maintain. 
In colleges it is frequent to have pla- 
cards, containing a number ofthem, in 
theology, in medicine, in philofophy, 11 
law, Ec, | | 
THESIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clals of plants, 
having no corolla but the calyx, which 
being coloured on the infide has paít for 
a corolla with fome: there isno pericar- 
pium: the calyx holds in its bottom a 
fmeleroundifh feed. j 


—THESSALY, now called Janna, a pro- 


vince of european Turkey, bounded by 
Macedonia, on the north y by the Archi=- 
pelago, on the eaft; by Achaia, or Liva- 
dia, on the fouth; and by Epirus, on the . 
welt.. A | 
THETFORD, the»county-town of Nor=.. 
folk, fituated twenty-five miles fouth- 
welt of Norwich. 
It fends two members to parlizment. 
THEVETIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confilts of an infun= 
dibuliform petal: the tube is oblong : 
the limb large, and divided into five 
legments: the fruit 15 an orbiculated, 
unilocular, -deprefled drupe, acuminated 
on the central part: the leed isan oyato= 
trigonal nut. | 
JEEURGY, a name given to that part of 
magic called white magic, or the white 
art. Thole who have written of magic 
have divided ¡tinto three kinds ; the firít 
1s theurgy, as operating by divine meansr 
the fecond, natural magic; performed by 
the powers of nature: and thetbird, necro- 
mancy ¿ which they imagined proceeded 
from 
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from invoking demons. See Macic. 


THIBET, or TiBeET, one of the molt 


powerful of the Tartar kingdoms, hav- 
ing China on the eaft, and India on the 
welt. 


THIGH, femur, 1n anatomy, that part: of 


the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, 
between the leg and the trunk. See the. 
article FEMUR. 


Fradtures and Luxatiors 0f the THIGH. 


The thigh-bonue, though the largeft and 


—Ftoutelt in the whole body, 15 ¡pet fre- 
quently broken, both near its middle and 


towards lts ends or articulation, but 
more particularly near that part called 
1ts neck, near 11s articolation with the 
hip-bone; and when tbis is the cafe 1t 15 
very difficu!t. to fetit, and retain ¡tin its 
place, When the bone 1s broken 1n two 
places at once, which fometimes hap- 


pens, the danger is much greater, Some-_, 
túmes this bone is broken traníverfely, 


Sometimes obliquely, and at other times 
the ends ip ina great way over one 
another, notwithitinding the utmolt cau- 
tion in fetting it. Íi is therefore ne- 
ceflary in thele cales, according to Hell 


ter, befides the means that are common. 


to a)l the fraétures, to ufe:a more ftrict 
and tight bandage in this than in the 
iraníveríe fraéture, to prevent the bones 
from being eañily removed. When a 
traóture of 1he thigh-bone happens near 
the middle, or towards its Jower head, 
3t is tobe extended and replaced with the 
hands like other fraétures, except that 
the extending force required is very 
preat: and where the hands of a flroug 
alfiftant are not enough, ilings, nap- 
kins, or linen-bandages 2re to be bound 
round each head of the thigh, whereby 
the fraétured bone may be extended both 
ways by the firength of three or «four 
perfons at once, while the furgeon cab» 
tiou ly reduces thefracture with his hands, 
and fecures 1t witha proper bandage and 


dreffine:; and-there are fometimes cafes . 


where the foint itrength of three or four 


men applied in this manner, is notfufh- 


cient to make 1he neceffary extenfon ; 
in which cafe the furgeon is obliged to 
have recourle to ropes and pullies, by 
means of which.one-man will pull more 
forcibly and equally than feveral can 
withour them + but cafesthatrequirethis 
treatment are not common. See the ar- 
ticles FRACTURE and EXTENSION of 
jradtured limibs. 


When theneck of the thigh-bope is frac- 
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the fragments cannot, but with great 


difficult to dilcover when the neck of the: 


the ligamentun: rotundum is ever found 


% 
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tured, to which, from its 'oblique or 
tranfveríe direótion, and Ípongy or brit. 
tle fubítance, it is yery fubject, ttmakesa 
fraéture not only difícult to reduce, but 
fucha one as can feldom be cured without 
leaving the limb fhorter than it was be, 
fore. The reafons of which are, that 













































dificulty, be prefled into their right 
places, by reafon of the great thicknef 
and ftrength of the mulícles which cover 
them; and, that 1t feldom happens that 
the bones can be retained in their natural 
polition, after they have been ever fo well 
reduced ; becaufe the mulcles which paí 
over, and are inferted below, the neck of 
this bone, draw its lower part upwards;. 
to which it may be added, that 1t 15 very 


thigh-bone is fraftured ; this cafe being: 
ufually. taken for the head of the bon 
being flipped- out of its focket. If: 
the frafture of the bone be accomp 
nied with a wound,.1t males the cal 
very difficult and dangerous ; and if the 
accidents happen to be infliéted on the 
neighbouring joint, death is generally 
the confequence, more efpecially when 
any of the large vellels are wounded, 
See WounNb and HEMORRHAGE, 

The thigh-bone, Heiíter oblerves, is 
found: to be capable of Juxation four 
ways, upwards and downwards, and 
backwards and forwards3 butit is mol! 
frequently diflocated downward and in 
ward, towards the large foramen in the 
os pubis. For befides that the cartilapi- 
nous defence on the lower part ofth: 
acetabulum is not fo high as on therel, 


to give way mote readily in that part 
than in any other; and, laftly, the 2d: 
jacent mulcles are found to: be weakefton 
this part. And there is befides, a certain 
eminence in this edge of the acetabulun 
which prevents the head of the bone from 
fallins back again eafily intoits right plat 
when once itis got this way outofir But 
if the head of this bone be difplaced out: 
wards, ¡it generally flips upward; at il 
fame time, jt being fcarce poflible bu 
that the very ftrong muícles of the tbigl 
mul then draw the bone upwards; and 
there is no eminence in this edge of il 
scetabulum to rehift the head of the bon 
inthat pallage, See LUXATION. 
When the thigh is diflocated forwaró 
and downwards, «which is what mó 
ufually is the cafe, the leg hangs de 
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ling outward, and is longer than the 
otherz the knee and foot alío both turn 
-oútwards, and the head of the bone itíeif 
«vil be felt near the lower part of the in- 
guen and os pubis. Sometimes there is 
a fuppreffion of urine in this cafe, which 
-3s occalioned by fome nerve which com- 
municates with the bladder being vio- 
lently comprefled; in the buttock there 
alfomay be perceived a cavity from the 
trochanter major, and the relt of the 
bones being dilplaced ; and ¡£ the thigh- 
bone be not timely reduced into its aceta- 
bulum, the whole limb.withers foon after- 
<wwards. The patient, for this reafon, 
can bear little or no ftreís upon that 
limb, but muít always incline and throw 
«the weight of his body upon the other: 
when he moves forward, he muít move 
thatlimb 1n form of a femicircle, and 
fupport his body by crutches under the 
arms: though there are not wanting par- 
<ticular cales where the head of the lux- 
ated thigh-bone has grown fo firmly to 
the adjacent part, without the acetabu- 
lum, as to become, in procels of time, 
lo ltrong as to fupport the body without 
Xticks, though the perfon: could not, in 
any of the cales that have been known 
of this kind, walk without halting. 

If the thigh-bone be difplaced backward, 
it is ufually drawn upward alfo, as be- 
- fore obferved, at the lame time; hence 
there will be perceived, in this cale,' a 
cavity behind the inguen, and a tumour 


upon the buttock, becaule the head, and 


trochanter of this bone, will be placed 
there. The tumour on the buttock:be- 
ing thruft upward, the limb will become 
fhorter than before, and the foot will he 
inclined to turn inwards. —Theheel will 
not touch the ground, but the perfon: 
feem to Ítand upon his toes; and laftly, 
the luxated limb will be much more eafly 
bent than extended. | 
1t is extremely rare that the thigh is 
luxated forward or backward, without 
being alío drawn upward or downward; 
but ¡£ it Mould fo happen, dt will yet 
evidently be difcovered by the rules before 


given, and by confidering the nature of. 


the articulation of the bone: as it is, 
however, at belt very difficult to dif- 
Cover when the thizh-bone is diflocated, 
and when it is feadlured, eitber by feel- 
ng or 1nfpeétine, becauíe of the great 
thicknels of the mufeles and integuments: 
JE is therefore a matter of fome confe- 
quente to propole the fiens by which one 
Of thele cafes may be known from the 
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other. There is reafon to judge the 


— furgeons on thefe occalions. 


IET 


thigh-bone to be luxated when we find 
thie ligaments of the bone have been re- 
lJaxed by fome preceding congeltion of 
humours, when no external violence has 
been exerted upon it, when neither vio- 
lent pain, tumours, nor inflammation 
follow; and laftly, when the whole limb 
may be bent, and turned about at the 
acetabulum, without the furgeon's dilto= 
vering any grating or crúíhing of the 
bones; and the contrary of thele figns, 
which are what ufually take place, in 
what have been ufed to be called luxations 
of this bone, are very Ítrong indications 
of a fracture, 

When the bone is found to be really dif- 
located, it 1s to be reduced 1n a method 
agreeable to the nature and direction of 
the diflocatión.: 
forwardand downward, the patient is to 
be laid flat upon his back on a tabie; 
then a linen napkin, or ftrong fling, 
is to be made faft about the groin, 
over the part affefted, lo that one end 
of the (ling may come over the belly, 
and the other over the nates and back, 
to be both tied together in a knot upon 
the Ípine of the os ileum, and afterwards 
either faltened to a hook fixed in fome 
polt, or held firm by fome aMítance: in 
like manner, at the bottom of the thigh, 
a little above the knee, there muít be 
faltened another napkin or fling, or elíe 
the girt of Hildanus, with a compreís 
between it and the thigh; both thefe 
lings being drawn tight, the thigh is to 
be extended, but that not vehemently, 
but only fo much as is fufhicient to draw 
the bone out of its finus, that it may be 
replaced into its proper acetabulum by 
the furgeon's hands; to this purpole the 
furgeon is, with one hand, to preís the 
head of the thigh-bone outward, while 
the other conduéts the knee inward. 
Or the reduétion may be made by nap- 
kins faltened about the thigh near its 
extremities, in the manner of (lings, and: 
the limb extended that way, the knee 
being at the fame time prelled inward by 
the hands. 


1f theí* methods are not fufficient, dt will 


be neceflary to have recouríe to the poly- 
fpafton, or pulley, well known to the 
This 1s to 
be the method of reduétion of the thigb- 
bone when it is diflucated forward; but 
when it is found to be luxated backowarr, 
the patient is to be placed flat on a table, 
with his face downward;3 the thieb is 

then 


When 1t is difplaced 
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then to be extended more ftrongly than 
n the former cafe, and the reduétion is 
to be performed by the furgeon's hand, 
an alliítant all the while turning the limb 
Jomewhat inwards; and by this method 
the head of the thigh: bone generally flips 
very readily from this fort of diflocation 
into its proper place. The limb ¡js then 
to be fecured with proper bandages, and 
the patient to be kept to his bed for three 
or four weeks. | : 

THIMBLE, an Inftrument made of brafs, 
« filver, iron, Se. put on the finger- to 
thruft a needle through any cloth, filk, 
tc. uled by all feamítrelles, taylers, 
Ec. The common thimbles-are gene- 
rally made of fhruff and old hammered 
brals, This they melt, and caftin a fort 


of fand, with which and: red ochre are 


made moulds and cores. They are caít 
in double rows, and when cold taken 
out, and cut off with grealy fhears. 
Then the cores being taken out, they 
are put into a barrel, as they do fhot, 
and turned round with a horíe till they 

rub the land one from another: from 
thence they are carried to the mill to be 
turned firít on the infide and afterwards 
on the outiide: then fome faw-duít, or 
filings of horn combs, are put half way 
imto each thimble, and upon it an iron- 
punch; and then with one blow againíft 
a ftudded fteed the hollow of the bottom 
isamade : after this, with an engine, the 
fides have the hollow made: this done, 
they are again polifhhed on the infide: 
then the rim is turned atone Ítroke: and 


laftly, they are turnedin a barrel with faw-. 


dult, or bran, to fcour them very bright. 


Iron thimbles, the thoufand, pay, on: 


importation, 115. 6£2.d, and draw 
back, on exportation, 45. 82d, Braís 
timmbles, the thouland, pay, on importa- 
tion, 145. 4 3%d. and draw back, on 


'exportation, 125. 11d. 


'PHINKING, a general name for any act 


or operation of the mind, See MIND, 

Chauvinus, with the cartefians, will have 
thinking to confift in a certain native in- 
herent motion or agitation of the human 
¿o mind, whereof, itlelf as confeious: for 
they conceive it to be no other than the 
very effence of the mind itíelf, or at leaft 
jts principal and effential property. All 
the materials of thinking are by Mr. 
Locke derived from the two fources of 
fenfation and refleólion. See the articles 
SENSATION and REFLECTION. | 

The fchoo!l philofophers ufuzlly divide 
thinkiog into intelleétual and volilive, 
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- tones, two greater and one le(s; asti, 


THIRD POINT, or TIERCE POINT, ll 
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Intellectual is fubdivided into perceptiog; 
judgment, reafoning, and method, Vo. 
litive thinking, or volition, admits of in. 
finite different modifications, Or New de, 
terminations. See the articles PErogp. 
TION, JUDGMENT, Ye. | | 
The doétrine of the cartelians, who main. 
tain that thinking is effential to the hu. 
man foul,. and that there 15 no time when 
the foul does not think, 15 overturned | 
Mr. Locke, who fhews, that in fleep, 
without dreaming, there is an entire cel. 
fation of all the-modes of thinking, Sp 
the article IDEA, 

HIRD, tertíus. See the articles Nuno! 
BER and NUMERATION. 

HIRD, An mufic, a concord refulting from 
a mixture of two founds, containing ar 
interval of two degrees. ! 
It is called third, as. containing three] 
terms or founds, between the extremes, 
The third, in Italian: terza, in-Fren) 
tierce, in Latin tertía, has no gener 
name in the Greek: it is the firit of the 
imperfeót concords, 2. e, of fuch as ad. 
mit of majority and minority, withow 
cealing to be concords. And hence ti; 
diftinguifhed imto two kinds, The firh 
which the Italians call ditox0, from tb: 
Greek ditonos, or. terza mmacgiore, an 
the greater third, 1s compoled diatonis 
cally of three terms or founds, contain: 
ing two degrees or intervals, one where 
of, in the antient (yltem, 1s a greater 
tone, and the other, a leller tone; but, 
in the modern temperate fyltem, theyan 
both equal, as 212, 7e, m0; or alt, mi, Se 
the articles INTERVAL and CONCORD, 
Chromatically it iscompofed of four lemi. 
tones, two whereof are greater, andih 
third lels; ¡takes its form from the ra 
tio felquiquarta, 4:35. | 
The fecond third, which the Ttalians call 
tribemituono, or femi-ditono, or tera 
minore, and we lefler third, is compoled, 
like the former, of three founds or term, 
and two degrees or intervals; but thek 
degrees, diatonically, are only a greater 
tone and lemi=tone. mas 
Chromatically it is compofed of three 


mi, faz or, re, Ja. 

Jt takes its form from the ratio 
quinta, 5: 6. 

Both thele thirds are of admirable ufe in 
melody, and make, as if were, the fou: 
dation and life of harmony. 


íñ fu la 


architeélure, the point of feclion in Uk 
vertex of an equilateral triangle. 


Asrelil 
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Arches or vaults of the third point, call- 


ed by the Italians di terzo acutó, are: 


thole confifling of two arches of a circle 
mesting In an angle a-top. 


THIRDINGS, in the manor of Torfat, : 
in the county of Hereford, is the third 


part of the corn or grain on the ground, 
due to the lord for a heriot, on the death 
of his tenant. See the article HerIOT. 


THIRSK, a borough-town in the north- 


riding of Yorkfhire, fituated on the river 
Swale, fixteen,miles north-welt of York, 
It fends two members to parliament, 


THIRST, Jitis, an uneafy fenfation, arif= 


ing from a deficiency in the faliva to 
moilten the inward parts of the mouth; 
“hence arife a ftrong defire for drink: 1t 18 
a lymptom generally attending feverifh 
diforders. 


THISTLE, carduus, in botany. - See the 


article CARDUUS. 


Order of tbe TH1sTLE¿or of St; ANDREW, 


a military order of Enighthood in Scot- 
land, the rife and inftitution whereof is. 
warioully related by different authors: 
Lefley, biMhop of Ro(fs, reports, that the 
night before the battle between Athel- 
ftan king of Northumberland, and Hun- 
vus king of the Piéts, a bright crofs, in 
form of that whereon St. Andrew (the 
tutelar famt of Scotland) (ufered martyr- 
dom, appeared to Hungus, who having 


—gáined the victory, ever after bore the 


figure of that crofs on his banners. 
Others affert, that Achaius king of Scot- 
land, firít inftituted (his order, after ha- 
ving made the famous league cffenfive and 
defeníive with Charlemagne king of 
France. - But although the thiftle had 
been acknowledged as the fymbol of the 
kingdom of Scotland from the relgn of 
Achatus, yet fome refer the beginning 
of this order fo the reign of Charles VII, 
of France. Others place the foundation 
ofitas low as the year 1500. 

The chiefand principal enfign 1s a gold 
collar compofed of thiftles and fprigs of 
jue interlinked with amulets of gold, 
having pendent thereunto the image of 
St. Andrew with his crofs, and the mot- 
10, NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET, See 
plate COLXXIV. fig. 4. n* 1. ] 

The ordinary or common enfign worn by 


ihekniehts, 152 far of four filver points, 


(ib. n9 4.) and over them a green circle, 
bordered and letrered with gold, contain- 
ing the faid motto, and iv the center is a 
title proper; all which is embroidered 


Dn their left brealk, and worn with ths 


collar, witha green ribband over the left 
VoL, 1V, E 
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fhoulder, 2nd brought under the right 
arm; pendent thereto is the image of St. 
Andrew, with his croís, in a purple robe, 
within an oval of gold enamelled vert, 
with the former motto: but fometimes 
they wear, incircled in the fame manner, 
a thiítle crowned. ÓN FA 
About the timesof the reformation, this 
order was dropped, till James 1L. of 
England refumed it, by crezting eight 
knigbis : however, the revolution unfet- 
tled it again, and it lay negleéted rill 
queen Anne, in 1703, reltored:it to, the 
primitive delign, of twelve knights of 
St. Andrew. King George L. inthefirít 
of his reign, coofirmed the fatutes faned 
by queen Anne, with the addition of fe- 
veral more, among which- was that of 
adding rays of glory to furround the 
figure of St. Andrew, which hangs at 
the collar: and tho' from the reformation 
to George IL. both eleélions and infiall- 
ments had been difpepfed with, his ma- 
jelty ordered that chapters of eletiion 
Ihould, for the future, be held in the 
royal prefence; to which end he order- 
edo the great wardrobe to provide the 
kntehts brethren, and officers, with fuch 
mantles as the ftatutes of the faid order 
appointed, 


THLASPI, TREACLE-MUSTARD, in bo- 


tany, 2 genus of the tetradynamia hilicu- 
lofa clafs of. plants, the corolla whereof 
confiíts of four petals, vertically ovated, 
and difrofed in the form of a crofs; “the 


Marina =re fx Alaments, about half the * 


length of thecup;. the fruit confifts ofa 
bilocular pod or capíule, narrowed at the 
bale, and cmarginated, and containing 


numerous freds, afixed to two futures, ] 


See plate CCLXXVI. fe. r. | 
This genus comprehends the buría pa 
ftoris of authors. da: 

The feeds of the thlalpr agree in medi- 
cial virtues with the common muftard, 
See the article SiNAPI. ] 


THLIP<IS, Siidio, a comprefion of the 


ftomach froom fóod, wbichis ofénfve 
only by 115 quantity, 2nd notendued with 
any remarkable quality; or from ácon- 
flux of humovrs, void of acrimony, into 
the parr, 


THOMADANS,THoMEnANS, FHOMISTS, 


or Cbrifliaxns of St. YwHomaAs, a. people 
of the Ealt-Tedies, who, secording to 
tradition, received the Gofpel from St, 


Thomas. Upon the acrival ofthe Por- > 


tuguele at Calicut, in their Er voyage 
to the Indies, they met with apuentenrif- 
tians, wbo pretenacd to-be delcended 

18. IL. Frona 
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from thofe converted by St, Thomas. 
The thomeans being informed of a sd 
people arrived among them, wlio bore 
particular veneration for the crofs, fent 
embalfadors to them, to make an alliance 
sith them, and to follicit their affiítance 
againít the gentile princes, by whom they. 
were greatly oppreffed. A mixture of 
opinions, with a total interruption of 
paflors, fometimes for feveral years to- 

- géther, occafioned that horrible chx0s 
thieir religion was in, at the arrival of 
the Portucuele; : for a fpecimen whereof 
we fha!l add their manner of celebrating 
the eucltarifte over their altar was a kind 
of gallery; and while the pricft was [2y- 
ing the beginning of the ofhce below, a 
cake of fluur of rice was frying in ol, 
or bulter, abovez when enough, the cake 
was let down in a balket upon the altar, 
where the prieft confecrated 1t: as tothe 
other fpecies, for wine they uled a kind 
of brandy or arrack, varioufly prepared 
in that country. Nor was their ordina- 
tion much more. regular; the archdea- 
con, who was fometimes more relpected 
than the bilhop bimíelf, freanently or- 
dained: prielts: their other Mules were 
infinité.. The Portuguele, for thefe two 
lalt centuries, have laboured the reforma- 
tion'of this church and have employed 


both the ecclaha(tie and fecular power 


therein: for+his end they have called the 
thomean bifhiops to the council at Goa, 
haye inftruéled, charged them, fPc::and 
even fent them for infíruélion to Portugal 
and Rome; but Énding that they were 
ftill apt to relapíe attheir returb, and that 
no good was like to be done with them, 
they refolved to exclude them once for 


al, and to appoint an european bihop in | 


their room. Thele proceedings have ren- 
dered the Portuguele infnitely odious to 
the thomeerns, 

St THOMAS, a city of the hither India, 
on the coxaft of Coromandel, three miles 
fouth of Fort St, Georges fubjeét to the 
Portuguele, 


Se Teomas is alfo aniflind in the Atlan- 


tic ocean, fituated under the eguator, in 
20 sa long. 

£f. ThHomas ds lo a town of. Guiana, 
in Sonth America, hivated on the river 
Oronoko; fubjeót fo Spain. 

SE, IBOMAS' s Day, a fellival of the chrif 
titan crurcb, oblerved on Dec, 21. in com- 
memoratlon cf St. Thomas the apoftle, 

Sit THOMAS of "Canterbu ys day, a feliyal 
of the romifh church, obferved on l3se, 
29. in memory ol Ti tomas Becke! arch- 
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bifhiop of Canterbury, who was murder. 
ed, or, as the romanilts lay, martyred, 

0 the reign of king Henry IL. 

Sí. THoMas's HOSPITAL. See thearticla 
HOSPITAL. | ES 

THOMISM, or THomalsm, the doétrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and bis follower; 
the thomilts, chiefiy with: regard to pre= 
deftination and grace, There is fome 
doubt what the true genuine thomiím j is, 
“but there are authors who diftineulíh the | 

thomifm of St, Thomas from that of the 

-—dominicans. Othersagain make thomiím 
no other than a Kind of janfenifm dif. 
guifed: butjanfeniím, it is known, has 
been condemned by the popes, which 
pure thomiím never was: in effect, the 
writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who 
were appointed by their order to lay down 
and defend, before the holy fee, the dog. 
mata of their fchool, have fince been re. 

—puted the rule of pure thomifm. The 
modern fchool has abandoned many of 
the antient thomifts, whofe fentimenti 
and exprefhions appeared to Alvarez too 
hard; and the new thomiíts, who país 
the bounds marked by thele two doétors, 
cannot give their. opinions for the fenti- 

- ments of the Íchool of St. Thomas, which 
the pope has forbid being cenfured. Thofe 
two authors diftinguifhfour claffes of tho- 
milts; the firlt, which they reject, de: 
Itroys or takes away liberty; the fecond 
and third do not differ from Molina; 
the lalt, wbich Alvarez embraces, admits 
ota phyfcal premotion or predeltination, 
wbich 15 a complement of the adlive 
power, whereby it pales from the firll 
aét into the fecond, that 1s, from com: 
plete and next power to aétion. The 
premotion they hold.is offered in fuftci- 
ent grace, fufficient prace is given to all 
men, and that they have a complete in+ 
dependent, next power not to act, and 
even to rejeét the molt efficacious grace, 

THOMISTS, a leót of Ichool -divines, vwlio 
maintain thomifm, See the preceding 
article, 

THORACIC, tboracicus, a name given to 
two branches of the axillary artery, on | 
account of their conveying the blood into 
fome parts of the thorax, See THorax. 
The thoracic arteries are diftinguifhed 
into upper and lower, There are like- 
wife thoracic veins, upper and under, 
deftined for the conveyance of the blóod 
from the thorax to the axillary ven. 

THORACIC DUCT, or CHYLIFEROUS 
nucr, a very Herder canal, receiving the 
ehyle from the chyliferous veflels, and the 
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Jymph from the lymphatics, and carrying 
_ £hem to the thorax, and ufually through 
ittothe fubelavian vein. The beginning 
of this duét is in the refervoir or recepta- 
—culum chyli, which is fituated in the left 
dide of the upper vertebra of the loins, 
under the aorta, and the vellels of the left 
kidney 3 the reltof the duét has lome re- 
iemblance of a fack or bag, and is larger 
and more irregular in its Águre, Its end'i is 
ulually im the flubclavian vein; fometimes 
11 the jugúlar. In dogs, dl many other 
animals, ts progreís is under the aorta; 
but in the human body it afcends along 
the right Gide-of the vertebra of the back, 
and palles between the aorta and the vena 
azygos, lometimes with a imple trunk 
—fometimes divided into two: ¡ts br cadth, 
where divided, Isabout that of a hats 
ftraw,. The beft manner of demoníftrat- 
Ang itinanimals, is to feed a dog well, 
and then to (trangle him; and as (ocn as 
the body is opened, to tie 1€ up with a 
thread in the breaft, ju(t by the fubcla- 
vianz by this means he ciltern, or recep- 
-tacle of the chyle, and the chyliferous vel- 
- els and lymphatics are all expofed evi- 
—dently to view at once. Ina human body 
they may alío be obferved any time after 
death, by injeóling, according to Salz- 
man, wax, or any fluid, or indeed only 
by inflating the great lymphatic velTel, 
Which runs by the leftemulgent vein; or 
olherwife, 1f, according to Henninger, 
an injeétion, or barely an inflation, be 
“made into a Jaéteal of the fecond order, 
to be traced out in the middle of the me- 
fentery 5 or, finally, if the pleura be care- 
fully cut between the aorta and the vena 
azygos, the duét will ufually be eañly 
found there. It is compofed of a fine, 
thin, and pellucid membrane, and with- 
in it there are valves, as in the laéteals 
and lymphatics, which prevent the refux 
of the chyle, There are more of thele 
do the human body than in beafts; and, 


“finally, there 1s a femilunar valve, clof. 


ng its extremity under the fubclavian, 
The ufe of the thoracic duét is to carry 
the chyle to the blood, through the 
thorax, as 1t recejves it from the FECE pa 
tacle, and with it the lymph from the 
Jymphatics, 

THORAX, in anatomy, thatlarge part of 
the body. ituated between the abdomen 
and the neck. See the articles ABDOMEN 
“and NECK. 

The parts of the thorax are oftwo kinds, 
the continent or containing, and contain- 
ee + the continent parts, or thofe which 
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the pinguello. 
The continent parts proper or peculiar to 
the thorax, are thele; 


THO 


form the cavity, are either common, or 
proper; the common continent parts of 
the thorax are the cutícula, the cutis and 
See CUTICLE, Eo, 


the breafts, the, 
peótoral mufcles, the intercoltals, the 
diaphragm, the pleura; and, fipally, the 
boñes ; of thele Jalt there are twenty-four 


ribs, the llernum, and twelve vertebree, 


See the articles BREASTS, PECTORALIS, 
ITNTERCOSTALS, DIAPHRAGM, Te. 

The contents of the cavity formed by 
thele, or the parts contained in the tho- 
rax, are the mediaftinum, the lungs, the 
heart and its pericardium, with the large ' 


—vellels ariímg from 1t,, particularly the 


trunks of the aorta, and the pulmonary 


- artery of the vena cava and pulmonary 


vet, the thoracic duét, and, fnally, the 
greater part of the cofophagus. See 
the articles MEDIASTINUM, LUNGS, 
HEART, PERICARDIUM, Uc. 

The dies of the parts of the thorax in 


general, are their ferving to refpiration | 


and the circulation of the blood, in both 


—fexes 5. and in women, to the producing 


milk. See the articles KESPIRATION, 
CIRCULATION, and MILK, 


Wownds of tbe TBorax, are, by Heilter, 


- divided into tliree forts, The wound is 
infliéted either upon the external parts of 


the thorax;z or elle st penetrates into the 


cavity of the thorax, withoutinjuring any 
of its contents; or, laftiv, the contents 
of the thorax alío partake of the wound. 
Thatthe wound terminates in the exter] 
or parts, and does not penetrate into the 
cavity of the thorax, may be difcovered 
by leveral methods, as by the fight, by 
bearing whether any found proceeds from 
the wound at the time of infpiration, by 
feeling whether the finger or probe meets 
wih any. reliftance in attempting to país 
It into the cavity of the thorax5 by In= 
Jeéting warm water, which, in this cale, 
will return upon you; by the abíence of 
bad (y mptomus, which always attend a 
wound that penetrates. When, by thele 

methods, you are jutly fatisñed that it 
does not penetrate, itmay be drefled with 
a digeltive cintment, orfome vulnerary 
balíam , and treated according to the me- 
thod direóted in the cure of light wounds, 
See the article Wounb. 


But when the wound penetrates into the 


tborax, and a large quantiry of blood 
falls into the cavity thereof, then the of- 
fice of relpiration, and the couríe of the 
blood through the An SnS will cios 
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be imp-ded 3 and the blood, by frequent 
delays and obítcuctions, being entirely 
infp:ated in the lungs, life can no longer 


be fupported; but where the quantity of 
extravarated blood is not large enough to - 


obítruét the lunes in their office, the chief 


danger that the patient labours under, 1s 
that theextravafated blood fhould putrify : 
- by degrees, and'corrupt the contents of 


the thorax, which will bring on very bad 
fyimptoms, and in a fhort time death. 
“The following fymptoms difcover an ex- 
travafaticn of biood in the thorax<: 1£ 


there isa great difficulty of breathing ex-: 


cept when the patientis placed in 2n erect 
polture; ¡fthe patient lies ealielt upon his 
back, or wounded fide; if he feels a 
weight upon the diaphragm 3 1f he per- 
ceives the undulation ofa Éuid upon turn- 
¿ng the hody round; and, laltly, ¡f there 


has been little or no dilcharge of blood by * 
the wound. When it appears by thele. 
fymptoms that there is a colleétion of 


blood in the thorax, the greatell “¡ligence 
is required to getit out; therefore when 
the wound is1nfliéted upon the middle or 
lower partof thethorax, and has not a 
very narrow opening, 1t will be conveni- 
ent to lay the patient upon the wounded 
ide, advifine him to fetch his breath as 
deep as hecan, or tocough, If the cur- 
rent of blood js obílruéted by any thick 
grumons parts, they mult be removed 


with a probe or the finger, or drawn out 


with a fyringe.. Ifihe blood is become 
too thick to flow out of the.wound, at- 
tenuatine injesétions mult be uled, made 
of a decoction of barley-water, with the 
addition of fome common honey, or ho- 
ney of roles, and a fmall quantity of foap; 
this is to be injeéted into the cavity.of the 
thorax, and then the patient 15 to be [o 
fituated as to let it run out again: this 
operation is to be repeated, till it appears 
thar all the grumous “blood 1s wafhed 
away. Butif the wound is fo narrow or 
oblique, that this method cannot be pro- 
fecuted, the wound fhould be enlarged, 
being carefulinot to fatigue the patient 
too much, by endezvourins to dilcbarge 
all the extravafated blood at ong time, 
Keeping the wound open, dreffling ¡€ with 
proper plalters and comprelles, fecuring 
the whole with a fcapulary, and repeat- 


Jng this method of drefíing, till tbe dil- - 


charge fhall entirely ceafe, and the exter- 
nal wound can be conveniently healed, 
When a wound is made in:the vpper part 
of the brealt, no polture will fatisfy the 
Intention of dilcharging the extravalated 
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blood, but ftanding upon the head; an 

opening ought therefore to be made in the 
lower part of the thorax, called paracen. 
tebs. Seethearticle PARACENTESIS, 

The cavity of 1he thorax being tus 
cleanfed, the wound 1s to be drefled but 
once every day : each drefíing fhould ba 
performed with all poflible expedition, 
and the utmoft diligence fhould be uled 


. to guard the contents of the thorax from 


the external atr. At the time of drelf. 
ing, a chafine-diíh of hot coals fhould 


be held near the wound, to warm and 


thin the air; and iftoo greata quantity 
ofair is already gotinto the cavity of the 
thorax, 18 muft be drawn out with a [y> 
phon. When any of the contents of the 
thorax are wounded, as the heart, the 
aorta, the yena cava, the pulmonary ar- 


tery or velo, the mediallinum, or a large 
portion ofthe lungs, death comes too 


fuddenly to give the furgeon room to ex. 
ercile his art. On dtle other hand, when 
the lungs are only (lightly wounded, that 
1s, when only the Ímall ramifcations of 
the pulmonary veio and afpera arteria are 
divided, the caíe is very dangerous, but 
not always mortal; though perfons who 
recover after wounds of ithis kind, are 
more obliged to the foundnels of their 
conttitution, than their furgeon?s (kill, 


THORN, a city of Poland, in the province 


of regal Pruflia, fituated on the river 
Viftula ; eaft longitude 199, and norih 
latitude 52% 40”. 


THORNBACK, in ichthyology, the prick». 


ly" raia, with tuberculofe teeth, and a 
traníverle cartilage in the belly. — See the 
article Rara, : 

The head and body are very flat and de- 
prelled ; the figure 0f the body, exclufive: 
of the tail, is nearly fquare;s the tail is 
long and flender, but a little deprefled or 
flatted; the belly is altogether plane; the 
back in general is plane, but rifles a litile 


In the middle into a.convexity; the eyes 


ftand on the uppermolt part of the bo. 
dy, atia confiderable diltance from the 
roftrum, and area little protuberant, and 
covered with a limple and naked íkin; 
behind each eye there 1s a fingle ob-: 
long foramen, that runs traníverle)y, and 
1ts anterior fidé is ftriated, and ferves as 
a valve to clole up almoft the whole 
aperture; the mouth is (ituated on the 
under fide. of the body, and lies in 
a tranfverle direétion, 33 very large, 
and lftands at the fame diltance from 
the extremity oí the roftcum as the 


ejes do, - 
! 'THORN- 
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THORNBURY, a market: town of Glo- 
celteríire, fituated twenty miles fouth- 
welk of Glocelter. | 

THORNEY-ISLAaND, an ifland made by 

the branches of the Thames formerly, 
where Weltminfter-abbey now ftands, 

THORNEY-ISLAND is alfo an ifland hitu- 
ated in a bay of the Ealt channel, be- 
tween Chichelter and Portímouth, 

THOUGHT, or SENTIMENT, a general 

pame for all the ideas confequent'on the 

operations of the mind, and even for the 
operations themfelves. See the articles 

Toga and THINKING, qn 

-THOULON, or TOULON, a port-town 

of Provence, in France, fituated on a 
bay of the Mediterranean fea: ealt long. 
6?, and north lat. 43% 5. 

'THOULOSE, or TouLosE, a city of 

France, capital of the proyince of Lan- 
guedoc, fituated on the river Garonne; 
eat long. 19 5, and north lat..439 40%. 

THRACE, a province of european Tur- 

—ky, fituated on the'north fide of the 
Propontis. 

THRASHING, or THRESHING, fFagel- 
latio, in agriculture, the art of beating 
the corn out of the ears. See CORN, 

There are two ways of leparating corn 
from the.ear; the frit by beating it with 
a flail, which is properly what 15 called 
thrahing. The other method, (till prac- 
tifed in feveral countries, is to make 
mules, or horfes, trample on it, back- 

o wards and forwards¿ this 15 properly 
whatthe antients called tritura and tritu- 
ratio, The Hebrews uled oxen there, 
and lometimes yoked four together for 
this purpole. Another way among the an- 
tients was witlia kind of ledee, made of 
boards joined together, and loaden-with 
ftones or iron, upon. which a man was 
mounted, and the whole drawn over the 
corn by horfíes : this inftrument was call- 





huíbandmen, that the leafon for thralh- 
ing, isas foon as the corn has [weated in 
- the heap or mow. : 
THRAVE, or THREAVE of cora, twenty- 
four Meaves, or four Ihocks of ix fheaves 
tothehock; though, in fome countries, 
they only reckon twelve fhocks to the 
— Abrave. 
| THRAUSTOMITCHES, in natural hif- 
| tory, the.mame of a genus of compound 
-—cearths, the bodies of which are Joams 
-  compoled.of land and aleís vifcid clay, 
and are therefore of a friable or'crumbly 
texture, See the article LARTH. 
The earths of this genus are generally 
| 3 


ed traha, or tribula. lt 18.a rule among, | 


ufed to make bricks, and there are fes 
overal Species of them, 2. A wbitííh 


one, dug in great plenty in Staffordíhire, 
and fome other counties. 2, A browniíhl 
white one, very plentiful about London. 
3. A pale-yellow one, common in moft 
parts of England, at mall depths, 4.:A, 
fharp rough one, ofa deep yellow, dug 
near the town of Hedgerly, near Wind" 
for, and commonly called Windíor- 
loam 3 itis notfound in any other place, 


and is of great values it makes the 
—bricks ufed for the iron-furnaces, and 


ferves at the glafs-houles; and among 
the chemilts, as a very ftrong and valu- 
able lute; and is not only uled in Eng= 
land, but carried to Holland and Ger- 
many, and many other parts of the world.. 
5. A deep, dufky, yellow one, due in 
molt parts of England, near the furfaces 
6. A hard, brown one, found at fome 
depth in Buckinehamfhire, and ufually 


found full of mall Mells; 1t is ufed for 


covering the ridges of baras, and cop- 
ings.of walls; and makes very firm and 
durable barn-floors. 7. Aclight, pale, 
brown one, the loole(t and molt friable 
of all the fpecies, uled in many places 


for making the bell-founders moulde. 8. 


Ax yellowiíh brown one: this ís common 


in molt parts of the kingdom, and males. 


the fine red bricks, uled for ornamenting 
buildings. 


TAREE, Rule of. 5ee the article RuLE, 
THRENODY, ¿brenodia, a mournful or 


funeral long. - : 


THRICHECHUS, the sEAa=cow, in zo= 


ology, a genus of lea-animals, of the 
order of the plagiuri, the characters -of 


wbich ate, thatithas teeth in both jaws3' 
“there is no fin upon the back, and the 


fkin-is very tough, firm, and hairy. 

This creature feems to be the link uniting 
the fifh:and the quadruped. tribes, as the 
bat does the quadiupeds and birds: 1t 
grows to fifteen feet, or move, in length, 
and is confiderably thick in proportion. 
The females have, berween the peétoral 
fins, two large, round, and fair brealts, 


and both lexes have the parts of genera-. 


tion, and the navel perfeétly refembling 


thote of the human fpecies: there is - 


no doubt, but all the fables concerning 
mermaids, mermen, and. fyrens, +toólz 


animal, 


THRIEPS, in the biftory of infeéts, a. genus 


of the order of fcleroptera, baving the 
roftrum obíture, the body of a linear f- 
gure, and the wings four in number, 

y being 


pr 


- their rife from an imperfeét view of this 
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peas incumbent on the back, and [trait. THULE, of the antients, fuppoled to fs 
t is an extremely mall intéót, notequal  * the and: of Orcades. 
to a flea in fize, THUMB, pollex, in anatomy, oné of A 

THROAT, the anterior partof an animal, ' parts or extremities of the hand. See the 
between the head. and the fhoulders, article FLAND, 

—wherein is the gullet. See the article The thumb, A dared feparately, has 
OESOPHAGUS. bones thicker than thole of the fingers; 
For diíeales of the throat, fe the articles the firítof thefe agree in all refpeéls ii 
: QUINSEY, TONsILs, Uc. thofe of the inetacarpus, 1n figure, tua» 

THkEOAT, in architecture, fortification, de. tion, and'articulation 3 but In its mo. 
tion 1t is widely di Ferentí. The articus 
lation of the firlt with the fecond, and of 
the fecond' with the third, are like the ar. 
ticulations and motions of the fecond and 
third phalanges of the other fingers. Ste 

the articles FINGERS and PHALANX, 

THUMMIM, in the feripture-leasning, 

See the articles Urim and THUMMIM, 

THUNDER, a noile in the regions of the 


See the article GORGE, : 
THRONE, Sp, a royal feat, or chair of 
late, enriched with ornaments of archi- 
teéture and [culpture, made of [ome pre- 
- clous matter, raifed on one or more . 
“ fteps, and covered with a kind of ca- 
- nopy. Such are the thrones in the. rooms 
of audienge of BES and other fove- 
; relgns, 


THROWSTER, one who prepares raw 


Silk for the weaver, by cleanfing. and 
twiting 1t 


THRUPTOMICTHES, in natural hif-- > 
—tory, a genus of earths, confiíting of - 
Seethe 


moulds ofa lax, friable texture. 


¡articles EARTH and MouLb. 
+ Of this genus there are only two (pecies. 


3. The red thruptomiétbes, frequent in 
-- many countries: 


“but no where more 
plentifully than about Rowe!, in North- 
amptonfhire: itis accounted a very fer- 


 tile good land, and, particularly, fucceeds 


with crops of r rye, barley, or peale. 2. 


“The friable: brown thruptomiéthes, fre- 


+ quent in Suflex, and in many other parts 


of the kingdom, and 1s generally ac- 


- counted a poor, barren land. 
THRUSH, tn ornithology, two (pecies o 


white line over the eyes. 


and the other the miffel-thrufh. 


turdus, the one called the common thrufh, 


the article TURDUS. ' ds 
"The common thruíh is the turdus with a 
This is Ímaller 


than the fieldfare; the head 1s fmall and 


flatted; the eyes are bright, their 1ris 


“+ hazel; "the ears patulous; the beak about 


halfan inch long, brown. and pointed; 


the head and back of an olive brewn, 
Ípotted with a dark colour; the brealt is 


yellow, the belly whiti/h, and the legs 


brown, 


¡The other (pecies of turdus, called the 


miflel-thruíh, is o£a greyifh yellow co- 
lour with a [potted brealt, being the largelt 


of the turdus kind. 


'THUIN, a town of the county of Namur, — 


fituated on the river Sambre, near the 
confines of Hlaimault, nine miles fouth- 


welt of Charleroy, 


See the 


alr, excited by a fudden kindling of ful. 
- phureous exhalations. 


Thofe philofophers who maintain, that: 
vapours are buoyed up in the air by par- 


“ticles of fire adhering to them, accóunt 


for the phenomena of thunder and liglita 
ning in the following manner : they lup. 
pole that from the particles of fulphur, 
nitre, and other combultible matter, 


- which are exhaled from the earth, and 


carried into the higher regions of the at: 


) mofphere, together with the afcending 


vapours, 1s formed an inflammable fub- 
ftance, which, when a fufficient quantity 
of fiery particles is feparated from the 


"vapours, by the collibon of two clouds, 
or otherwile, takes fire, and fhoots out 

into a train of light, greater or lefs, ac- 
* cording to the ftrength and quantity of 


the materials, This opinion is certainly 
falle; for it 15 impoffible the vapours 
Should be attended with fuch fiery particles 


asis here fuppofed: neither have we occa- 


fion to fly to fuch an hypothelis; for as 
vapours, exhaled from-the furface of the 


, water, are carried up into the atmo- 


fphere, 1n like manner the effuvia of fo. 


“lid bodies are continually alcending thi- 


ther. Now we find by experiment, that 
there are [feveral inflammable bodies, 
which, being mixed together in due pro+ 
portion, will kindle into flame BYE fer. 
mentation alone, without the help oFany 
fiery particles.' See the articles FER- 
MENTATION, LIGHTNING, Uc. 
Thus,' M.Lemery having covered: up, 
in the earth, about fifty pounds ofa mix- 
ture, compoled of equal parts of ful- 
phur and filings of Jron, tempered with 
water 3 after eight or nine hours time the 
carib, 
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darth, where 1t was laid, vomited up 
fames. Thusallo, mix a (mall quanti- 
ty of gun-powder with oil of cloves, pour 
“gently upon this mixture two or three 


times as much fpirit of nitre, and you, 
will obferve a bright inflammation fud- 


denly arifing from 1t. A mixture of the 
ewo fuids alone will take fire, the pow- 
deris added only to augment the inflam- 
mation. VWhen, therefore, there hap- 

ens to bea mixture of the efluvia of 


fuch bodies floating in the air, they fer- 


ment, kindle, and, fafhing like gun- 
powder, occañion thofle exploflions and 
and (treams cf fire, which we call thunder 
and lightning. 


As to the particular (pecies of the eflu- 


via, which compole this mixture, that 
cannot be.exactly determined : they are. 


thongli£tó be chiefly fulphureous and ni- 
trous3'Julphureous, becaule of the ful- 
phuregús fmell which lightning generally 
leaves behind, and of that fultry heat in 
the air, which is commanly the fore- 
runner of it; nitrous, becaufe we do not 
know of any body liable to lo fudden and 
violent an explolion as nitre 1s. y 

Dr, Lilter is of opinion; that the matter 


both of tiinder and lightning, and alfo 


of earthguakes, is the efiluvia of the py- 
vites; as he: does, that the matter of 
vulcanos is the pyrites itíelf, This is a 
mineral that emits copious exhalations, 
and is exceeding apt to take fire upon the 
admiflion of moifture. See the doétor"s 
defence of his notion in the Phil. Tran£. 
n* 157. He thinks this may be the rea- 
fon why England is fo little troubled with 
earthquakes, and Italy, and almolft aH 
places round the Mediterranean fta, fo 
very much, viz. becaule the pyrites are 
rarely found in England; and, where 
they are, they lie very thin, in compari- 
fon of whatthey do in thofe countries; 
as the valt quantity of fulphur emitted 
from the burning mountains there, leems 


to hew. 


The effeéts of thunder and lightning are 
owing to the (udden and violent agitation 
the airis putinto thereby, together with 


the force of the explolionz and not to. 


thunderbolts falling from the clouds, as 
is fuppoled by the vulgar. 

Some are inclined to think, that thunder 
bolts are artificial, and that they were 
applied by the antients to foc:e ule, 
What confirms them in their opinion 
is, thatrhey are found more frequently 
where fepylchres have been, than 1 other 
places, 
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Tha diftance the thunder ís from us, may 
nearly be eltimated by the interval of time 


between our lecing the lightning, and : 


bheariog the thunder; foras the motion of 
light is lo very quick, that the time it 
takes 1p in coming to us from the cloud, 
is not perteptible; and as that of a found 
isabout a thouland feet in a fecond; al- 
lowing a thoufand feet for every fecond 
that paíles between our fecing the one, 
and hearing the other, 'we have the di- 
ftance of the cloud, pretty nearly, from 
whence the thunder comes, See the ar- 
ticle LIGHT and SOUND, 
THUNDERING LEGION, legio fuliminans, 
was a legion in the roman army, con- 
Siíting of chifian loldiers, who, in the 
expedition of the emperor Marcus Au- 
relius againíft the Sarmate, Quadr,' and 


Marcomanni, faved the whole army then. 


ready, to perifh of thirft, by procuring, 
with their prayers, a very plentiful 
Mower thereon, and at the lame time a 
furtous hail, mixed with lightoíne and 
thunder-bolts, on the enemy. See the 
article LEGION. l ! 

This is the account commonly given by 


ecclelialtical hiftorians, and the wbole 


hiftory 1s engraven in bals-relievo's on 
the antonine column. And hence arofe 


the denomination thunderers, tho” fome 


lay, that the legion, thofe chriftizns 
were of, was called the thundering Je- 
gion before. 
THURINGIA LANGRAVATE, one of the 
divifions of the circle of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, having the dutchy of Magde- 


burg on the north, and Franconia on the 


fouth.. | 

THURSDAY, the fifth day of the chrif- 
tian week, butthe Lxth day of that of 
the Jews. See Day and WEEK. 

Holy ThursDAY, the fame with afcenfion= 
day. See thearticle ASCENSION. 

Maunday -VTHURSDAY. See the article 

- MAUNSDAY-THURSDAY. - 

THURSO, a port-town of Cathnefs, in 
Scotland, fituated on the Caledonian 
ocean, fifteen miles louth-welt of Dung(- 
by-head. Es 

THUYA, arbor vite, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-monadelphtra clafs of 
plants, having no corolla; the fruit is an 
ovato-oblong obtufe cone, opening lon»- 


gitudinally, with oblong (quam almo(t: 
equal, obtufe and convex on the out= . 


hide. 

THYITES, in the materia medica, the 
fame with the lapis morochthus. See 
the article LAPIS, 


THY= 
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dynamia-gymniofpermia clafs of plants, 
the corolia of which confilts of a fingle 
ringent peral; the tube is of the length 
of the cup; the faux is fmall; the upper 
lip is fhort, plane, ereét, emarginated, 
and obtufez the lower lip is long, patent, 
trifid, obtute, and byoader io the middle 


Jaciniaz there 15 no pericarplum; the 


feeds are four, mall and roundifh, and 
are contained in the cup. 
This genus, among other fpecies, com- 


+ ¡prehends the herb maltich, the common 


garden-thyme, the cretic thyme, the com- 
mon wild thyme, Ec. | 
“The common thiy me hasanagreeable aro- 


-amatic Ímell, and a warm pungent talte, 


which 1t imparts by infufion to reótified 
Spirit, and fends over, in diftillation with 
water; along with the water arjfes an ef- 
fential o1!, extremely hot and pungent; 
this diftilled (piritis an agreesble aroma- 


tie cordialliquor, notinferiorto any thing 


| > 


of this kind. : 

HYMUS, in anatomy, a gland, which 1n 
infants is very remarkable: 1t15 ftuated 
3n the upper part of the thorax, imme- 
diately under the llernum, and Jíes upon 


the pericardium, and on the trunk of the 


3orta, and of the vena cava. — It extends 


-3e6lfF from the pericardium, zlorg the 
- trunk of the aorta, to the beginning of 


the carotids, fometimes fo far as to the 
ihyroide-gland; its figure 15 irregular 
and uncertain 5 lts colour in infants is 
pale red, in adults it is of a duíkier hue; 
3tis much larger in infants newly born, 
than in fubjeéóls at any more advanced 
period. Its Jengih is there no lels than 
three fingers breadth, and its diameter 
two, lts thickneís is about balfa finger: 
it eradually decreales from this (1ze, as the 
child grows up; in adults ¡tis very fmall, 
and in old people it entirely dilappears, 
Fis fubltanceis glandulous aud conglome- 
rate, and it is furrounded by a mem- 
brane. Tt has blood-velíels fomeétimes 
From the fubclavians, femetimes from 


the mammary, and fometimes from the 


medialítine ones; and in (ome fubjeéls 
frora the carotids and jugulars. — 1ts 
Iymphatics fometimes run to the, tho- 


“yacic duét, fometimes to the fubclavian 


vems; and they have in general no valves,. 


“The nerves of the thymus are from the 


“par vagum, or from the intercoltals, 
“There 15 fometimes a milky juice lound 


15 ibis gland, in new-born fubjecis, It 
has'no excretory duét hitherto difcovered, 
and its ue is therefore not certainly 


[ 3212 ] 
*THYMUS, in botany, a genus of the di- 


dilution than afterwards; nothing tend. 


THYMUSs, in medicine, is ufed for a kind 


THYROARY T2NOIDES, in anatomy, 


THYROIDE GLAND, in anatomy, is of 























known: poffibly, according: to HeiRer, 


it ferves to fecrete lumph;, which it die. 
charges into the thoracic duét, for the 
dilution of the blood and of the chyle, ¿y 
the glands of the melentery, and of tha 
pancreas do, in regard to the chyle. On 
this fuppolition its u(e is much greater iy 
the forius, than at any time after the 
birth, becaufe the want of refpiratión jp. 
that ftate may well be fuppofed to fubjeg. 
the blood to'be thicker, and tó need mor 


ing to attenuate blood fo much as refpj. 
ration. Bellinger is of opinion, thatit 
prepares a nutritious fivid for the fetus. 
while in the uterus, and conveys it by. 
particular duéts to ts mouth; but itís 
to be obferved, that neither Bellinge 
himfelf, nor any body fince, have Ever 
been able to find out thele duéls, Si. 
the article FOETUS. ARS e 
That our readers may be enabled to form 
a dilfinét idea of this remarkable eland, y 
we have given two views of it, as found 
in two fostules, juft bornz fee plage 
CCLXXVIL fig. 2. n9 1. and 2. where 
AA is the heart, furtounded by 1ts perio 
cardidm; BB, the gland thymos, di 
vided in the upper part into £wo or three 
portions, na; CCC, the three alcend. 
mg branches of the aorta, a 
of wart growine on the parts of geneja- 
tion, the fundáment, and feveral other: 
parts of ilie body. See the articles 
CONDYLOMa, WarT, WEN, Ec. 
The ordinary method of curing'a thymus, 
Is by ligature and deficcative lotioms, or 
by cauítics; and if large, by incifion; 
taking care firít to fecure the greater vel 
(els, Ly tying them. * 3 


a muícle cf the largnx, wbich, arifing 
and terminating in 1t, lerves, together 
with the arytenoides, to conítringe it, 
Thefe two mufcles mutually interlect one 
another, and fraiten the glottis; fome- | 
times there is but one mufclez and fome- 
unes it is different from that defcribed 
Jere. | 


a very Gogular figure, refembling that of 
the new moon. “Itadheres by its middle 
part, wiich 1s called by authioís its ¡ftha 
mus, to the upper rivg of 1he trachea, 
and lts points or horhs are tuíned up- 
wards. ltadheres on each part to the 
larynx and cefopbagus, ] 


THYROIDE CARTILAGE, one of the five 
. cartilages that principally comipofe-the 


larynza 
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larynx. The thyroide is the firft of thete 


cartilages, and is alío called the feuti- > 


form cartilage, being of a quadrangular 
figure, and (tanding ín the anterior part, 
where the pomum Adami, as it is ufval- 
ly called, makes its prominence, and the 
Jargelt of the other five cartilages. 

THYROSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, 


the name of a muícle of the uyula, which, 


arifing from the lateral part of the thy- 
roide cartilage, and afcending towards 
the uva, becomes larger and is inlerted in 

manner of an arch, in the fide of the ve- 

lum palatinum. ] 

THYRSUS, in antiquity, the fceptre which 
the poets put into the hand of Bacchus. 
and wherewith they furnified the mena- 
des'in their bacchanalia. See the articles 
BACCHANALIA, 

The thyrfus was originally a lance or 
fpear wrapped up in vine-leaves, where- 
awith Bacchus is faid to have armed him- 
felf and his foldiers in the indian wars, 
to amufe and deceive the unpraétifed 

Indíans, and make them expeét no holti- 
lities, Ad 
Hence, it was afterwards borne in the 
fealts and facrifices of that god; and as 
the latyrs, who were Bacehus's [oldiers, 
were [fuppofed to have fought with it, it 
became a cuítom to reprefent them there- 
with. 

TIARA, an ornament or habit wherewith 

the antient Perfians covered their head, 


and which the Armenians, and kings of . 


Pontus, Ítill wear on medals; thefé lalt, 
becauíe delcended from the Perfians. 
Tiara is alío the name of the pope's triple 
crown; antiently called regnum. 
TIBER, a great river of Italy, which runs 
through the pope's territories, pafling by 
Perugia and Orvietto; and having vilited 
Rome, falls into the Tuícan lea at Oltia, 
fifteen miles below that city. 

TIBIA, in anatomy, 1s the inner and 
bigger bone of the leg, called alío focile 
majuss itis hard and firm, with a cavity 


in its middle; it is almok triangular; 


¡ts fore and fharp edge is called the fhin. 
In its upper extremity.1t has two large 
finules, tipped with a foft and fubtle car- 
tilage, called cartilago lunata, from its 
figure. It runs in between the extremi- 


ties of the two bones, and becomes very" 


thin at its edge, like thofe in the articu- 
lation of the lower jaw. It facilitates a 
mall fide motion of the knee. The finu/és 
receive the two protuberances of the 
thigh-bone, and the produétion which is 
betweén the Gnules of the tibia, isreceived 
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in the linus, which divides thele two pro- 
tuberances of the femur. By bending 
our Knee, we bring our leg, in walking, 
ina fraight line forwards, which, with- 
out this articulation, we could not haye 
done: but, likethofe who have the milf 
fortune to have a wooden leg, we mult - 
have brought our foot about in' a femi- 
circle, in going even upon a plain, but 
more evidently upon a defcent. On the 
ide of this upper end it has a fmall knob, 
which is received into a (mall finus cf the 
fibula; and, on itsfore part, a little be- 
low the patella, ithas another, into which 
the tendons of the extenfors of the leg 
are inferted. Its lower extremity, which 
is much fmaller than 1ts opper, has a re- 
markable procefs which forms the inner 
ancle, and a pretty large finus divided 
in tbe middle of a fmall protuberance 3 
the finus receives the convex head of the 
fame bone. 1t has another allow finus 
in the fide of its lower end, which re= 
ceives the fibula. 

The tibia has four extenfor muícles, as 
the reélus, cruralis, vaíltus, Ec. and five 
flexors, víz. the gracilis, femi-=membra- 
nofus, femi-nervofus, biceps, and poplis 
teus. See the article KecTUs, Fe, - 


TIBIALIS, or TibBI4 US, in anatomy, 


E 


the name of two mulcles of the foot, di- 
ftinguifhed by the epithets anticus and 
pofticus. The tibialis anticus, one of 
the fexor muícles, has its origin from the 
fuperior and extenfor furface of the tibia, 
and 1s terminated at the internal os cu- 
neiforme, and the interior part of the in- 
ternal metatarfal bone, The tibialis po- 
ífticus, or adduétor-mulcle of the foot, has 
its origin in the upper part of the inte- 
rolleous ligament, and its termination in 
the os naviculare. See the articles FoorT 
and MuscLE, | 
IBICEN, in ichtbyology, the fame with 
the lyra or harp-fifh, a fpecies of triglas 
See the articles LYRaA and “PRIGLA. 


TIBISCUS, ariver otherwile called Teil3. - 


0 


See the article Tr1ss. 
ICK-TACE, a gáme with dice and 
tables, wherein all the men are placed on 
the ace-point. | 
The great art of this game confilts in fe- 
curíng the fice and cinque point; which 
ought never to be broken, unlels for the 
advantage of going in, or a hit, which 
laft is, when you throw fuch a calt that 
fome of your then will reach your aúver- 
fary's unbound. pd 28 
Playing clofe at homes the fafelt way ; 
rking'care to find your mén, and giving 
135 N your 
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your adveríary a fingle game, when in  tue, the moon will attraét all the war 
— danger of lofing a double one, in the nearelt hemiípbere FAB, wih 
TICKHILL, a market-town in the welt degrees of force which are inverfel 35 
=riding of Yorkfhire, thirty-tbree miles the/quares ofthe diltances from all parts; 
foutb of York, and therefore with the [trongeft a 
TICKLING, fays M. le Cat, 15, in re- . where the diltance islealt, viz. in tha 
Speét to the fenfe of feeling, what an her- point A, direétly under her: and this 
maphrodite 1s in refpeét to lexes: jtpar--.. attraótion being in this hemifphere cop. 
tukes equally.almolt of pleafure and pain; trary to that of the earth, lhe water ¡n 
making one laugh, at the fame time that all parts from B to F towards A will haye 
itis intolerable; and if carried too far, its gravity decrealing, and be hiehelt of 
frequently has bad and even fatal effects. all at the part A; and con(equently mut 
In this fenfation, the organs of feeling there (tand higher than at the point F 
ace affected with a light tremulous mo- where being more attraóted by the earth. 
tion, which occafions all voluptuous fen- 1t mult be heavier and nearer to the cen. | 
lations; but more lively in 1ts degree ter, as is evident from the laws of hydro. 
and fimarter, than that which ufually at- ftatics. See the article FLUID, 
-«tends on pleafure: it proceeds from that — Again, in the hemifphere FDB, theat. 
gentle friétion, which is diftinguifhed traétion of the moon conípires with that 
from all other impreffions on the organs, -  oftheearth;z but decrealing as the Íquates. 
by the name of titillation. of the diítances increafe, the joint force 
TICKLISH, in the manege. A horíe is ot attraólion will every where decreaf: 
faid to be ticklifh, that 1s too tender from Y and B towards D, the point op. 
upon the fpur, and too fenfible; thatdoes .. pofite to the moon; where, again, the 
not freely fly the fpurs, but in lome mea- waters will be lightelt, and therefore 
fure relilts them, throwing himfelf up, ftand highelt to preferve the equilibriun, 
when they come near and prick his (kin. - Whenceit appears, that by this fum and 
A tickliMh horíe has fomewhat of the ra- difference of the moon's and earth's at. 
mingues, £. £, the kickers againít the  traélion, there will neceffarily enfue a 
Ípurs; but wiih this difference, that the protuberance or fwelling of the waters, 
latter put back, leap and kick, and yerk which we call tides of flood, In the two 
out behind, in difobeying the fpurs; points A and D directly under the moon, 
whereas a tickliMh horíe only refilis for. Alfo in the two points F and B, as the 
fome time, and. afterwards obeys, and waters are there molt attraóted, fo they 
goes much better, through the fear ofa will be heavielt, and confequently rife to 
vigorous ham, when be finds the horfe- the leaít height from the earth's furface, 
man ftretch his leg; than he. does upon  .wbence they are called tides of ebb, or 
heing aétually pricked, the ebbing of the water, 
TIDDESWAL, a market=-town of Darby- — Ifto the power of the moon we add that 
hire, elghteen miles north-weft of Darby, of the lun, we hall have the tides con- 
TIDES, two periodical motions of the wa- —fiderably augmented at the conjunélion 
teus of the lea, called the fux and reflux, .1n 5, or Oppolition in HH, that is, at th: 
or the flow and ebb. new and full moons, which are called 
The cafe of the tides 15 the attraótion the fpring-tides; as thole which happen 
of the lun and moon, but chiefly of the when the fun is at O or P, are called 
latterz the waters of the immenfe ocean, neap-tides, the waters at A and D being 
forgetful, as jt were, of their natural then lowelt, becaufe the attraétion of the 
' quietus, move.and roll in tides, oble- moon is then counterballanced by that of 
 quious to the ftiong attraélive power of the fun, | 
 ibe moon, and weaker. influence of the It is farther to be obferved, that of the 
fun. Seethearticles ATTRACTION and  twotides of food at A and D, ihatatÁ 
GRAVITATION.. Aa is greatelt lo any place T' in northern 
To illuftrate ihis, let NES Q_ (plate latitude, when the moon is in tbe nor: 
CCLXXVIIL fig. 1.) reprefent the thern figns, and above the horizon; fot 
earth, covered over with water ABDF; the point A is then nearer the zenith of 
NS the axis of the earth, EQ _theequa- thé place G, than the oppolite point D 
- tor, TR thetropic of cancer, £7 the tro- is to the lame place at R twelve hours 
pic of capricorn, M the moon in her or. — afterwards; and, confequently, the height 
bit, S.the (un in his... Now fince all of the tide TG is greater than that o 
bodies are endued with an attraóling vir. the oppolue tide Reg. “The contrary ol 
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this happens, when the moon is. in the 
fouthern (igns. 
That there are two tides of flood and 
two of ebb, fucceeding each other altera 
nately at about the interval of fix hours, 
is obvious from the figure: and that they 
happen later each day near an hour, is 
-owing to. their exaét correfpondence to 
the motion of the moon, which daily cul- 
minates lo much later. That they hap- 
pen not when the moon is in the merl- 
-—dian, but about three hours after, 1s ow- 
| ing to the force of the moon being then 
greater than when in the meridian ofany 
place; as the heat of the day is greater 
atthree o'clock than at twelve; and the 
“heat of the lummer-is greater in Augult, 
than at the 21[t of June. Laltly, that 
the greatelt Ipring-tides happen not at 
the 21tof March, and 23d of Septem- 
ber, but in February and Oétober, 15 be- 
- caule the fun being nearelt the earth in 
. December, his influence is then (trongeft, 
and fo mult quicken the time of the 
greatelt vernal tides; and being weakelt 


in June, the time of the autumnal tides 


will necellarily be retarded. 
The fum of what has been faid 1s this: 


¡FNOPO_ (ibid. fig. 2.) be the Surface: 


of the earth, Tits center, IFKGLHA 


CE a circle reprefenting the fpherical 


furface of. the waters covering the earth, 

and affested only by the attraétive power 
of the earth: upon placing an attraéting 
: body at S, the waters will no, longer 
continue their fpherical figure, but be 
immediately drawn into the fpheroidical 


figure ACBD, in [uch manner, asto 


be deprelled at Cand D to Mand KE, 
and elevated from Land T to A and B; 
and the elevation AL or Bl, is double 
the deprefion CM orDK, Thatif S 
—be the fun, then AP—0 K=AL=+KD 
=25 inches; or 111 feet, 1f£ S be the 
That at the points E, F, G, H, 
(which are called the oétants) the water 
is neither elevated nor deprelled. That 
if any other body be placedat O (as the 
moon) in the fame right-line TS; then 
—by the joint influence of both S and O, 
the elevation at A and B will be increaf. 
ed, and the depreffion “at C and D Jike- 
wife. Laltly, ¡f'S be in the fituatión S, 
“or vertical to the point D,-1tis plain its 
aétión to raife the water D will be direétly 
A contrary to that of the moon in deprel- 


flog it there; wherefore the depreflion 
“will not be lo great as before; for the > 


fame reafon the elevation at A and B will 
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be diminifhed, being now onJy as the'- 
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difference of the two e óncÓN whereas bes 
fore they were as the fum. 
We hall now confider the phienomena 
of the tides which remain; and frft, 1t 
1s evident, that 1f PN be the axis of the 
earth, and QO the diameter of the equa- 
tor, then the moon hituated st O, over 


one of the poles, would accumulate the 


water over each pole, and the fpheroid 

would be lo pofited as to have its longelt 

axis AB coinciding with the axis of the 

earth PN.. In this polition of the fphe- 

roid, 1t 1s plain, there could be no fuch 

tbing as a.tide in any part of the ocean 

over all the earth; for every feétion: of 

the fpheroid, parallel to the equator, 

would be a circle; confequently in any 

parallel of latitude, the water would be 

atan equal diítance from the earth's fur-. 
face every moment of the diurnal reyo- 

lutiony or natural day. 

Suppole the moon were removed from the 

direélion of the eartbh's axis, and polited 

atS (ibid. fig, 3.) then will the axis of 
the aqueous [pheroid AB be turned to- 

wards.S, and make an angle with the 

earth's axis, as ATP orB TN, Then 

we obíerve, that fince C, D, are the places 

of lowelt water, that parallel. 1K which 

palíes through the point Í on one fide the 

equator, and LM wbich pales tlirough 

M on the other, will divide the, earth : 
into three zones, in two of which, ViZo 
ENK and LP M, there will be bat one 
tide each day, of the lame Kind; for in- 


ftance, in the parallel EF, a, períon at F 


will have high water, and at E low water 
for twelve hours after, Again, inall the 
zone IK MEL, there will be two tides 
of the fame kind each day, as is evident 
from the figure. Thele limits, or the arch 
QI.orOM, is the complement of the 
meon's declination from the equator. 

If the moon at $ (ibid. he. 4.) Le over 
the equator, the longer ax s.of the fphe- 
roid AB will now coincide with the plane 
of the equator QO, and the fhorter axis 
CD with the axis of the earth NP. 
Bere it is obyious, thatin this fituation 


of the fpheroid, the walers. in the parts 


AB, with refpeét to thofe at C D,:. will 
glve Abe greatelt difference of. hieb and 
low water poffible to, all parts of the 


earth; and thattbere is no place but thofe 
“two at the poles N, P, but what has two 


tides of flood, and two of ebb every 
twenty. four Hour And this difference 
'of the fux and reflux will decreale from 
the-equator to the.poles. . 
Jt, has been already oblerved, Mn the 

"38 Na - greatelt 
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when the luminary is in the meridian, 
but about three hours after, becaufe the 


motion communicated to the waters dur- 


ing the arrival of the meridian is not im- 
mediately deftroyed, but remains fome 
time, and receives a farther augmentation 
from that wbich is impreffed for about 


three hours after. For the fame reafon, 
wwe oblerve, the greateft and leaft tides 


happen not on the day of the fyzygy, or 
quadrature, buton the third or fourth 


after; the fum or difference of the forces 


of the luminaries not being till then at a 


maximum. —Seethe article SvYzYGY, 
TetSFEG (ibid. fig. 5.) bethe arbit of 


the moon about the earth QN OP, which 
as It is mot circular but elliptical, the 
center of 1he earth T' will not be always 


atan equal dillance from the moon ; but 
“be moon will be fometimes nesreft the 
earth, as when at S, and lometimes far- 


theft off, as at E. The point $ 1s called 


- the perige=um, or perigee; and the point 


E (be apogeeum, orapogee. Thepower 


of the moon in her perigee 1s to that in 


the apogee nearly as TE3 to 153; and 
confequently the greatelt tides will be on 


the day of the perigee, or rather a few days 


atter, for the realons above-mentioned. 
Such would the tides regularly be, if the 


“whole earth were covered with deep [ea; 
but by realon of the Moalneís of lome 


places, and the narrownels of the ftreights, 
by which the tides are, in many places, 
propagated, (here ariles a great diverfity 
in the tides not to be accounted for 
without an exaét knowledge of all the 
circumitances of the leveral places where 
they happen; as of the pofition of the 
land, the breadth and depth of chan- 
nels, Ue. 

That the tides may have their full mo- 
tion, the ocean in which they are pro- 
duced ought to be extended from ealt to 
welt go, ora quarter of a great circle 
of the earth, at lea(t; becaufe the places 
where the moon raifes molt, and moft 


_deprefíes the water, are at that diftance 


from one another, Hence it appears, 


that it is only in the great oceans that 


fuch tides can be produced; and why, in 
the large Pacific ocean, they exceed thofe 


—3n the Atlantic ocean : hence alío it is 


obvious, why the tides are not lo great 
im the torrid zone, between Africa and 
Aunerica, where the ocean is narrower, 
as in the temperate zones on either fde y 
and from this alfo, we may underftand 


why the tides are fo (mall in ¿Hands, that. E 
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preateft elevation of the waters is not 


TID 
are very far diftant from the fhores, Ti 
is manifelt, that, in the Atlantic ocean, 


the water cannot rife on one fhore but by. 


defcending on the otherz fo that, at the 
intermediate diftant ¡flands, 1£ mult con. 
tinue at about a mean height betwixt its 
elevation on the one and on the other 
fhore. 


As the tides país over fhoals, and run 
through (reights into bays of the fea, 


their motion becomes more various, and 
their height depends on a great many 
circumítances. The tide, that 15 pro- 
duced on the weltern coaft of Europe, 
correfponds to the theory above delcrib. 
ed: thus, 1t1s bigh water on the cosík 
of Spain, Portugal, and the welt of Ire. 


land, about the third hour after the moon | 


has palfled the meridian: from thence it 


- flows into the adjacent channels, as it 


finds the eañieft pafage, One currentfiom 
1t, for example, runs 'up by the fouth of 
England, and another comes in by the 
north of Scotland : they take a coníider» 
able time to move all this way, and it is 
high-water fooner in the places to which 
they firlt come; and it begins to fall at 
tbofe places, while the two currents are 
yet gomg on to others that are farther in 
their courle, Asthey return, they are 
not able to ralfe a tidez becaufe the water 
runs falter off than it returns, till, by a 


new ttde propagated from the ocean, the 


return of the current is ftopped, and the 
water begins to rife again. The tide 
takes. twelve hours to come from the ocean 
to London-bridge, fo that, when 1t is 
high water there, a new tide is already 
come to its height in the ocean; and, in 
fome intermediate place, it mult be low 


water at the fame time. lo channels, 


therefore, and narrow feas, the progrels 
of the tides may be, in fome relpeéls, 
compared to the motion of the waves of 
the fea. Our author alío oblerves, that 
when thetide runs over fhoals, and flows 
upon flat hores, the water is railed toa 
greater height than in the open and deep 


oceans that have fteep banks; becaule. 


the force of its motion cannot be broke, 
upon thefe level (hores, till the water rifes 
to a greater height, 

Tf a place communicates with two oceans 
(or two different ways with the fame 
ocean, one of which is a readier and eañer 
pallage) two tides may arrive at that 
place in different times, which, inter- 
fering with esch other, may produce 3 
great variety of phenomena. An ex- 
traordinary inftance of this kind is men- 


4joned 
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in the kingdom of “Tunquín in the Eaft- 
Indies, of northern latitude zo? 50”, The 
day in which the moon palles the equa= 
tor, the water ftagnates there without 
any motion; as the moon removes from 
the equator, the water begins to rife and 
fall once a day; and it is high water at 
the fetting of the moon, and low water 
at her rifing. This daily tide increafes 
for about feven or eight days, and then 
decreales for as many days by the fame 
degrees, till this motion ceales when the 
moon has returned to the equator, When 
(he has palfed the equator, and declines 
towards the fouth pole, the water riles 
and falls again, as before; but it is high 
water now at the rifing, and low water 
at the fetting, of the moon, 

This theory of tides has been extended 
fo far, as to eltimate the tides, or eleva- 
tions of the waters of the moon, produced 
by the attraction of the earth; thus, let 
us fuppofe the quantity of matter (Q_) in 
the earth to be to that in the moon (q) 
as 40 to 1, that 18, Q:q::40 sous and 


let us firlt fuppofe the earth and moon of . 


equal bulk, and reprefented by AIE 
(ibid. fig. 6.) and BDE, and the force 
(F) of the earth, at the furface of the 
moon B, will be to the force (f) of the 
moon at the lurface of the earth A, di- 
rectly as the males of matter in each (be- 
cauleé of the equal diftances T B and LA) 
that is, F:f::0:9::40:1. Apain, 
let LB be to LCas the diameter of the 
earth to that of the moon, which isas 365 
to 100, then will the force at B be to the 
force atC as LBto LC, which let be as F 
to f, then F:f;:365: 100, whence F= 


365Í. and above we have F— kof, 
100 


therefore 4000f=365f5 and fo f;f:5 


-365:40003:1:11 nearly; that 15, the -: 


power of the earth to raife the water at 
the moon C, is to that of the moon at 
the earth A as 11 to 1, very nearly. 

If the moon can raife the water here 10 
feet, the earth can raife the water there 
to the height of x10 feet; but becaule 
the moon always turns about her axis in 
the fame time as (he revolves about the 
earth, the waters (if any there be) will 
be raifed on this and the oppofite fide, 
and always continue over the fame part 
of the moon's lurface, fo that there can 
be no different heights of water there, 
and confequently no tides, except what 
imall ones may happen on account of the 
lho's attrafijon, and her yariops inequa- 
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tioned by. our author at Bathíha, a port 
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ESTA | 
The air, which.is 860 times lighter than 
water, mulft yield in proportion more 
ealily to the attracting force of the fm 
and moon; and therefore the tides will 
1n this profound and vaít aérial ocean be 
very confiderable and importing: hut of 
this the reader may expeét a further ac= 
count under the articles ATMOSPHERE, 
Hear, Wiwb, Ec, pá 
TIDE-WAITERS, or TIDESMEN, are Im 
terior officers belonging to the cuftoma - 
houfe, whole employment it is to watch 
or attend upon fhips, until the cuíftoms be 
- paid: they get this name from their go- 
_10g on board fhips, on their arrival in the 
mouth of the Thames or other port, and. 
fo come up with the tide. 
TIDOR, one of the Molucca iflands, fitu= 
ated 10 125% eaft long. and 1? north lat, 
TIERACHE, the molt eafterly divifion of 
Picardy, in France, £ A 
TIERCE, or TEIRCE, a meafure of liquid 
things, as wine, oil, Sc. containing the - 
third part of a pipe, or forty-two gailonsa 
See the article MEASURE, EN 
TIERCE, in gaming, a fequence of tbre 
cards of the fame colour. ¡See the articles 
PICQUET and QUADRILLE. | 
TIERCED, tiérce, in heraldry, denotes the 
- Shield to be divided by any of the par- 
tion-lines, as party, coupy, tranchy, or 
tailly, into three equal parts of different 
colours or metals, | 
TIGE, in architeéture, a french term for 
the fhaft or fuft of a column, compre- 
hended between the aftragal and the capi= 
tal. See COLUMN and SHAFT. 
TIGER, or T'YGER, tigris, in zoology, 
an animal belonging to the felis-kind 
with an enlongated tail, and virgated 
Spots. See the article FELIS. 
The tiger is a large and terrible animal, 
exceedimg the lion both in fize and fierce- 
nels; being at its full growth of the big- 
neís of a fmall heifer: its head is large, 
and the teeth enormou/ly long : the fore= 
legs are very thick and ftrong, and the 
tail is long; the ground colour in the 
tiger 1s a pale tawney, with an admix- 
ture of brown; but itis all over yarie- 
gated with Ítreaks of black, See plate 
CCLXXVIL. fig. 3. 
The tiger has 1ts name from ¡ts fuppoled 
fwiftneís, and has been delcribed by al- 
-moft all authors as one of the [wiftelt of 
all the wild carnivorous animals; but 
this has been wholly contradiéted by fuch 
abvthors as have feen the creature, who all 
| ) declare 


lities of motion,- and diftance from the . - 


PEE 


declare that itis a low and! Mlubgifh: ani- 


amal, and is unable to overtake a man, or - 


almoft any: animal that has an opportuni- 
ty of running away fromit. lt will give 
- two or three large leaps; but ¡fit do not 
feize ¡ts prey in thefe, is but ill qualified 
to catch It afterwards. 
TIGER-SHELL, a beautiful [pecies of vo- 
luta, of a dufky red colour, fpotted all 


“over with large irregular blot-hes of. 


white: 1t 1s brought from the Ealt-In- 
“dies, and is about two inches and an 
half in length, and about an inch in dia- 
meter. See plate CCOLXXXV. fig. 1. 
TIGRIS, a large river of Turky in Aña, 
which, tiling 1 in the mountains of Árme- 
nia, runs louthward, dividing Diarbeck 
or Mefspotamia, from Curdeltan or the 
y antient Afíyria; and having pafled by 
—Bagdat, joins the. Euphrates in Eyraca 
Arabic, or the antient Chaldea, See the 
article EUPHRATES. 
TILBURY, a fortrels in the' county of 
Flex, fituated on the river T'hames,.op- 


polite to Gravefend, twenty miles eaft of 
-* London. 


TILE, or TYLE, among builders. 
“the article ¿FYLE. 
"TILIA, the LIME-TREE, in botany, a ge- 


See 


nus of the polyandria-monogynia claís of 


plants, the corolla of which confilts of 
five oblong and obtufe petals, crenated at 
the points: the finitis a coriaceous, glo- 
bole, quinquelocular capíule, contaming 
a fingle roundifh feed in each. —How- 
ever, one feed only of the five ufually 


'—yipens, and the very cells of the others ' 


often dilappear, fo that the fruit feems 


unilocular, See plate CCLXXVIL. fig. 4... 


“The flowers of the lime tree are elteemed 


—antepileptic, anda fpecific in all kinds of 


fpalms and pains: they are uled in infu- 

fion, like tea. 

The timber of the lime-tree is ufed by 

the carvers, as being a loft light wood ; 
alío by architeéts, for framing tbe mo- 

dels of their buildings: the turners like- 


a wife ufe it for making light bowls,: difhes, 


e 


Se. butitis too loft forany (trong pao 


-poles.. 

TILLAA, í 1 botany, a genus of the tri. 
andria trigynia clafs of plants, the flower 
of which confilts of three oyated, acute, 

and plane petals; and its fruit of three 
acuminated and reflex capíules, contain- 
ing each two oval feeds, 


| TILLANDSIA, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria - monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a tubulated monopetalous flower, 


-feifid at the limb: the fruit is a long, . 
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obtulely trigonal, and acuminated cap. | 
fule, formed of three valves, and contain. 

ing only one cell, with numerous feeds 
affixed to a long capillary plume. 

TILLER, in huíbandry, denotes a youn 

' tree, left to grow till it be fellable for 
timber. 

TILLER of a Jhip, a ftrong piece of wood 
faltened in the head of the rudder, and 
in Ímall (hips and boats called the helio 

. See the article HELM. 

In fhips of war, and other large vellels, | 
the tiller is faíltened to the rudder in the | 
gun room: and to the other end there 
are ropes faltened, which país upward; | 
to the quarter-deck, where the fhip is 
fteered by means of a wheel, See the 
article STEERING. | 

TILLAGE, in hufbandry, is the opening, | 
breaking, and dividing the ground by | 
the Ípade, the plovgh, the hoe, or other | 
like inftruments. See thearticles PLoW: 
ING, HOEING, Ec. | 
The finer any land is made by tillags, | 
the richer it will become, and the more | 
plants it will maintain; and 1t has been 
frequently oblerved, that in a large field, 
where at lome time one part of the ground | 
has been better tilled than the relt, tha Pl 
part of the ground has produced the belt | 
crops, and been eafily diltimguifhed byit | 
from the reft of the feld, even fix or fl 
feven crops after the time of the partici: 

lar good tillage. A piece of ground be. | 
ing once made finer than the reft, will a [| 
long time fhew the advantage of it; be 
caule the dews haye more power to en. | 
rich it, they penetrating farther than the | 
fuperficies, whereby the roots are able to | 
enter. The fine parts of the earth are | 
impregnated throughout their whole fub- 
ftance with fome of the'riches carried in 1 
by the dews, and there repofited until, by 
tillage, the infide of thole fine parts be. 

. come fuperficies; and as the corn draíns 
them, they are again fupplied as before; 
but the rough large parts cannot have 

- that benefit, and the dews not pene- fl 
trating but to their furface, they remain 
poor. The experiments mentioned by 
Mr. Evelyn prove this beyond contelt. | 
Take of the moft barren earth you can | 
find, powder it well, and expole it. 
Ebroad fora year, incellantly agitating | 
tj and after this, without any other | 
management, this earth will be the molt [ 
fertile that can be conceived, and will | 
readily receive any plantfrom the farthel 
Indies : all vegetables will profper and 
fouriíh in this once barren earth, a 

Ear 
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a due degree of artificial heat, as in their 

native climates. : : 

"The artificial duít will entertain plants 
which refuíe dung and other violent' ap- 

plications, and has a more nutritive 


power than any artificial dung or com-. 


polt whatfoever : and by this pulverifing 
and expoling, the very nature of a foil 
may be changed, and the toughelt clay 
made as light and friable as common 
light earth, and as fit for tbe nourifh- 
ment of the tendereft plants as any other ; 
though, in its natural condition, Its pores 
were too mall to give way to their ten- 
der roots, and had no communication 
one with another. 

This is a fort of improvement of land 


that cannot be praétiled in the large way, 


in ñelds, Ue. but as it: only confilts in 
dividing and breaking the particles of 
earth, and expoling them thus broken to 


the air, itis plain that common tillage 


approaches more or leís to it, as more or 
Jefs labour is employed; and the experi- 
ment proves, that the farmer need never 
fear beltowing too much tillage on any 
fort of ground, 53 

TILT-BOAT, a boat covered with. a tilt; 

that is, a cloth or tarpawling, fultaimed 
by hoops, for the fheltering of pallen- 
gers. 


TIMAR, a traét or portion of land, which 


the grand felgntor grants to a perfon on . 


condition of ferving him in war on horle- 
back, Hence, thole who enjoy fuch 
lands, are called timariots; who befides 
the above-mentioned fervice, pay an ac- 
knowledgment of one tenth of their re- 
-Venue. ? 


TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and 


feafoned woods. See WooD. 

Of all the different kinds known in Eu- 
rope, oak is the belt for building, and 
even when 1t lies expoled to air and wa- 
ter, there 1s none equal to it,  Fir-timber 
is the next in degree of goodneís for 
building, efpecially in this country, where 
they build upon leafes,- 1t differs from 


oak in this, that it requires not much: 
leafoning, and therefore no great Ítock is 
required before-hand. PFir is uled for 
flooring, wainfcoting, and the ornament= 


al parts of building within doors. Elm 


1s the next in ufe, efpecially in England * 


and France; it is very tough and pli- 
able, and therefore ealily worked; it 
does not readily (plit; and itbears driving 


. 0£ bolts and nails better than any other 
Wood; for'which realon lt is chiefiy 


he 


bear thelr fruit as kindly with us, under 


TIM 


| ufed by wheel- wrights, and coach-malerz 
for fhafts, naves, Ec. Beech is alío uled 


for many purpoles; itis very tough and 


white when young, and of great (trength, 


but liable to warp very much when ex- 
poled to the weather, and to be wórm= 
eaten when uled within doors; its great= 
eft ule is for planks, bediteads, chairs, 
and other houfhold goods. Afh is like 
wile a very ufeful wood, but very fcarce 
in molt parts of Europe; it ferves im 


“buildings, or for any other ufe, “when 


Ícreened from the weather; handípikes, 
and oars are chiefly made of it. Wild 
chelnut-timber is by many elteemed ta 
be as good as oak, and feems to have 
been much ufed in old buildings; but 
whether thefe trees are more Ícarce,at 
prelentthan formerly, or have been found 
not to anfwer fo well as was imagined, 
1t 1s certain this timber 18 now but little 
uled, Walnut-tree is excellent for the 
joyner's ule, it being of a more curious 
brown colour than beech, and not lo lub= 


_Jeét tothe worms. The poplar, abel, and 


alpen trees, which are very little different 
from each other, are much uled inftead 


of fir, they look well, and are tougher 


and harder, See OAK, Fir, AsH, Fe. 
The goodneís of timber not only de= 


.pends on the foil and fituation n which 


¡t flands, but likewile on the feafon 
wherein it is felled, In this, people 
dilagree very much; fome are for hav= 
ing it felled as foon as its fruit 1s ripe, 
others in the fpring, and many in the 
autumn. Butasthe fap and moilture of 
timber is certalmly the caule that 1t perifh- 
es much fooner than it otherwile would 
do, 1t feems evident that timber fhould 


.. be felled when there is the leaft lap in it, 
-Viz. from the time that the leaves begin 


to fall, till the trees begin tobud. This 


«work ufually commences about the end 


of April in' England, becaufe the barke 
then rifes molt freely 5 for where a quan-= 
tity of timber is to be felled, the ftatute 
requires it to be done then, for the ad= 
vantage of tanning; lee "DANNING, 

The antients chiefly regarded the age of 


the moon in felling their timber; their 


rule was to fell it in the wain, or four 
days after the new moon, or [ometimes 
in the laft quarter. Pliny advifes itto be 
in the very article of the change, which 
happening to be'in the-laft day of the 
winter folítice, the timber, fays be, will 


be incorruptible. Timber fhould like- 
, wife be cut when of a proper age;' for 


when its either too young, or too old, 
: 15 
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dt will not be fo durable, as. when cut 
at a proper age. Jt is laid, that oak 
fhould not be cut under fixty years old, 


nor above two hundred. “Timber how- -- 
ever, hhiould be cut in their prime, when 


 almoft fully grown, and before they be- 
gin to decay ; and this will be fooner or 
later, according to the dryneís or moift- 
neís of the foil, where the timber grows; 
as allo according to the bignels of the 


trees; for there is no fixt rules in fell. : 


img of timber, experience and judgment 
mult direét here asin molt other cafes. 

After timber has been felled and fawed, 
1t mult be feafoned: for which purpole 
fome advile it to be Jaid up in a very dry 
airy place, yet out of the wind and (un, 
or at lealt free from the extremities of 
eitherz and that it may not decay, but 
dry evenly, they recommend it to be 
daubed over with cow-dung. It mult 
not ftand upright, but lie all along, one 
piece over another, only kept apart by 
fhort blocks interpoled, to prevent a cer= 
- tain mouldineís, which they are other- 
wile apt to contract in fweating on one 
another; from which ariles frequently a 
“kind of fungus, efpecially if there be 
any fappy parts remaining. Others ad- 
vile, the planks of timber to be laid for 
a few days in fome pool or running 
ftream, in order to extract the lap, and 
afterwards to dry them in the fún or air. 
By this means, itis fa1d, they will be 
prevented, from either chopping, calting, 
or cleaving, but againít fhrinking there1s 
no remedy. Some again, are for bury- 
ing them in the eartb, others in a heat 5 
and fome for Ícorching and feafonins 
them in fire, elpecially piles, polts, Ec. 
which are to lftand in water or earth, 
“The Venetians firít found out the method 
of fealoning by fire; which is done after 
this manner; they put the piece to be 
feafoned into a Ítrong and violent flame, 
im this they continually turn itround by 
means of an engine, and take it out 
when it is every where covered with a 


black coaly crult; the internal part. of. 


the wood is thereby fo hardened, that 


neither earth nor water can damage it for 


a long time afterwards, 7 
After the planks of timber have been 
: well fealoned and fixed in their: places, 


care is to be taken to defend or prelerve 
them; to which the fmearing them with. 
-Iinfted oil, tar, or the like oleaginous 


"malter, contributes much. The antients, 


“particularly Heñod and Virgil, advi(e the 
. Eee | 
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the girt, and then multiply by the lengtl 
Of the tree, According to their method, 


-timber by the liding rule, fee RuLE. 


Sen: 
Imoak-drying of all inftrumente made 
of wood, by hanging them up in the 
chimneys where wood fires are uled, 
The Dutch preferve their gates, port: 
cullices, Idrawbridges, fluices, e, by 
coating them over with a mixture of dl 
and tar, whereon they ftrew fmall piece 
of cockle and other fhells, beaten almof 
to powder, and mixed with fea fand, 
which incrults and arms them wonder. 
fully againft all affaults of wind and 
weather. “When. timber ís felled before 
the fap 15 perfectly at reft, 1£15 very (ub, 
jeót to the worms; but to prevent and 
cure this, Mr, Evelyn recommends the. 
following remedy, as the molt approved, 
Put common fulphur into a cucurbit, with. 
as much aqua fortis as will cover it three 
fingers deep 3 diftill it to a drinels, which 
1s performed by two or three reétifica.: 
tions. Lay the fulphur that remains at 
bottom, being of a blackifh, or fad red: 
colour, on a marble, or putitin a glal; 
and it will diffolye into an oil; with th 
oil anoint the timber which 18 infefted: 
with worms, This, he fays, will not 
only prevent worms, but preferve all 
kinds of woods, and many other things, 
as ropes, nets, and mafts, from putrefic 
tion, either in water, atr, or Mow. 
To meafure round timber, let the mean. 
circumference be found in feet and de 
cimals of a foot; fquare 1t, multiply 
this fquare by the decimal 0,079577, and 
the product by the length, Ex, Letthe 
mean circumterence of a tree be 10.3 feet, 
and the length 24 feet. Then 10,3X 103 
x0.079577X24=202,615, the number 
of cubical feet in the tree, The founda. 
tion of this rule is, that when the cir. 
cumference of a circle is 1, the arca is 
0.0795774715, and that the areas of 
circles are as the (quares of their circum: 
ferences. ] 

But the common way ufed by artifices 
for meafuring round timber, differs much 
from this rule. They call one fourth 
part of the circumference the girt, which 
is by them reckoned the fide of a fquare, 
whole area is equal to the area of the 
feétion of the tree; therefore they fquare 






the tree of the laft example would b: 
computed at 159.13 cubical feet only. 
For the method of meafuring round: 


For mealuring hewn or fquare timber, 
the cúftom is, to And the middle Él de 
O A AD] 
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length of the tree, and there to meafure 
iisbreadth, by clapping two. rules to the 
—fides of the tree, and: mealuring- the 
diftance betwixt them; in like manner 
they meafure the breadth the other way, 
If the two be found unequal they are 
added together, and half their fum is 
taken for the true fide of the fquare. 

As to the: ftrength of timber, Mr. Pa- 
rentis the firft who bas treated this fub- 
jeét in a fcientific manner, and in order 
to enforce his demonftrations, he made 


feveral experiments, with various Ícant=" 


lings of oak and fir. Mr, Muller, in 
his treatife on fortification,- gives the 


following problem, to determine the . 


ftrength of a feantling, whofe dimenfions 


are given. He fuppofes thatall the fibres . 


of the wood are ftraight, and of the 
fame ftrength, even in 1ts weake(t part, 
and that the fibres are the fame in the 
fame fort of wood; and although this 
may not be ftriétly true, yet it 1s fofi- 
ciently near enough in praétice [o as to 
caule no fenfible error.” Suppole the 
'feantling A BC (plate CCLXXIX. 
fig, 1. n% 1.) to be lupported in the 
middle D, by the edge of a triangular 
block R, and two equal bodies, P, OQ, 


to be fuípended at A and C, equally- 


diftant from the middle B, of fuch a 
weight as to break the [cantling. 1t is 
evident, that the weights P and Q- will 
caule the Ícantling to bend at frlt, loas 
to make 4 kind “of curvilinear angle'at 
B, and then to break in that place, ina 
feótion BD, perpendicular to either of 
the fides AC; now as the power or 
force of thele weights is more or lels, ac= 


cording as they are fufpended farther 
from, or nearer to the fixed point D; . 


thele forces will therefore be in proportion 
to the products 'of the weights of each 
multiplied by its refpeétive diftance from 
the lfeétion B Dj; or becaule the weights 
and diftances are here fuppoled equal, 
twice the produét of one of the weights 
P, multiplied by 1ts diftance, from the 
feétion BD, and will expreís the force of 


thele two weights. - “The force of the: 
welghts being thus determined, the re-- 


filtance or ftrength of the wood'is next to 
be found, which is done in the following 
manner, Letach(1b.n? 2.) reprelent the 
Teftion of the: [cantline ; it is evident 
that this area reprelents tie fum of all 
the fibres: to be torn or broken 3 and as 
they:are all luppoled equal, and of the 
fame Ítrength, this area wil expreís the 
VOL, NE - : :70 


DA 
lum of the [trength of all the fibres: but 
as the point D, or the bae ab of the 


fegtion 18 fixed; :and the direétions of 


the ñbres perpendicular to the area ach; 
the foree or refiftance of each fibre is 


equal to the produét ofits trength, mule 


tiplied by its diftance from the bale a 5; 
and therefore the fum. of all the fibres 
placed in the fame line 4.f, parallel ta 
the bale 2 b, multiplied by their diftance 
ad, from that bale ab, will expreís 
their momentum or rebltance. What has 
been proved in regard to all the fibres 
placed in the line 4f; is equally true of 
all thofe placed in any other line parallel 
to the bale 2 b: and therefore the fum of 
all thele produéts willexpreís the total 
ftrength or refiftance of the weod: but 
by the nature of the center of grayity, 
the produét of the aréa ac b,'multiplied 
by the diftance of its center of gravity 
from the bale a b, will exprels the total 
ftrength or refiltance of all the fibres, or 
that of the whole [cantling; confequenily, 


having the [trength of any feantling of 


the fame wood determined by experi- 
ment, that of any other may be fuund, 
If the fcantling A C (1bid:. n? 3.) be 
Supported at both ends by the triangular 
blocks PQ, and the weight W, hang- 
ing in the middle B:; then if we fup- 
pole the weight P and Qin the firít 
figure, to reprefent the blocks P and 
in this; then as each block fupports half 
the weight-W ; it 1s evident, that the 
welght Wi, multiplied by the diftance 
AB or BC, will exprefs 1ts momentum 


- or force. Moreover, fince the weight W 


a 


is fufpended in the middle betwixt the 
fixed points, it is evident that each block 
fupports exactly halfthe weight; and as 
the power or force of this weight on the 


blocks P, Q-, is as the produét of half 


the weight multiplied by the diftance 
AB or BC-'of its direction from the 
fixed point, 1t follows, that the whole 
force of this weight is as twice the pro> 
duét of half the weight W, multiplicd 
by AB or BC; or as the whole weight 
W' multiplied by the diftance A B or 


Hence alfo, if the length A C of the 
fcantling between the fixed points A, C, 
be c; the area of the (eétion.s; the dil- 
tance of its center of gravity from the 
bale d, and the weight W, =4; then 


will can exprels the force of the weight * 


W, and ds the firength of the feant= 
ling+ therefore the momenium of the 


180 weight 
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weight is to the momentum of the Ícant- 
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From whence may be drawn (eyeral ufe- 
ful conlequences. .1. The ftrengths of 
two fcantlings of the fame weod, and of 
different dimenbonsz or, which is the 
fame, the weights they will bear, are to 


each other as the produéts of their feótions 


multiplied by the diftances of the centers 


of gravity from the bafe, divided by their 


lengths, 2. The ltrengtbs of two Ícant- 
lings of the fame wood, which have the 
fame length, areas the produéls of their 
feótions multiplied hy the diltances of 
their centers of gravity from the bale. 
3. The (rengths of two fcantlings of 
the fame wood, which bave equal f£éótions, 
are as the dilfances of their centers of 
gravity divided by their lengtbs, 4. The 
ftrength of [cantlings of the lame wood, 
whole diftances of their centers of gravity 
of their feftions, from the bale, are equal, 
will be to each other as their feótions di- 


ovided by their lengths. 


Again, if the feétion of the feantling 


AC bea rectangle placed flat on one 
“of is fides, which ye call 5, «and its 


height or other £de 25 then will a5 
expres the. avea of ihe ledtionz and 


the diftance d of its center of gravity 


fiom the upper bale, will be 5 a, there- 
fore the equation already found qe = 


ads 





aa E 
c=—— becomes here uy = z wnich fhews 
E É : 


. that the Arength of a reftangular Ícant- 
ling laying flat on one of its fides, is as 


the produét of the Iquare of its height 
multiplied hy its bafe, and divided by its 
length. —Hence, a deal board of an inch 


thick, and ten inches broad, being placed 


on its flat ide, and then on lis narrow 
ide; the force in the firft cafe will be to 


<1he force in the fecond, as 1 15, to 10. 


For the force in the firít cafe, wjll be as 


<c3o0. multiplied by the fquare of unity; 
“and in the fecond, as unity multiplied.by 


tbe [gquare of ro, that Is, as To Is to 
109, Or as unily Isto 10. Sothatif]t 


bears 59 pounds when Jt lies fat, 5t 


will bear 509 when ¡t Jics on the par» 


row hide, 


TIMBRE, or TIMMER, in heraldry, de. 


notesthe crell cp an armory,, or whatever 
is praced al top ol pue elcnteheon, to di» 


Al od 


AVES 


ftinguifh the degree of nobility, ejthog 
ecclefiaftical or fecular. 201%. 7 
TIME, tempus, a fucceffion of pheenome. 
na ín the univeríez or a mode of dura. 
tion, marked by certain periods or mea. 
fures, chiefly by the motion and revolu. 
tion of the fun, 
The idea, of time, in the general, Mr, 
Locke oblerves, we acquire by: confider. 
ing any part of infinite duration as fer 
out by periodical meafures: the idea of 
any particular time, or length of dura. 
tion, as a day, an hour, Ec. we acquire 
hirft, by obferving certain appearancés af 
regular, and, feemingly, at equidiftant 
periods. | E 
Now, by being able to repeat thof 
lengtbs or mealures of time, as often a 
we will, we can imagine duration, whera 
nothing really endures or exifts 3 and 
thus weimagineto-morrow, nextyear, Ec, | 
Some of the latter fehool-philofophers 
define time to be the duration of a thing, 
whole exiftence is neither without begin» 

. nmg norend: by which time is diftin. 

guilhed from eternity, 
Time is diftinguiíhed into abíolute and 
relative. Ablolute time, is time conf. 
dered in 1tfelf, and without any relation 
to bodies, or their motions. This flow; 
equally, 7. e, never proceeds fafter or 
flower, but glides on in a conftant, eqUi. 

* bletenor. Relative time, 15 the feníblo 
mealure of any duration by means of | 
motion. Por fince that equable flux of 
fime does not affeót our fenfes, nor is 
any way immediately cognizable thereby, 
there 1s a neceflity for calling in the help 

of [ome nearly equable motion toa 
fenfible meafure, wbereby we may de 
termine its quantity, by the correlpond. 
sency of the parts of this with thole of 
that, 

¿Hence, as we judge thole times to be 
equal which país, while a moying body, 
proceeding with an equable velocity, 
.paííes over equal fpaces 5 flo we judge 
thofe times to be equal which flow while 
the fun, moon, and other luminariss, 
perform their revolutions, which, to out 
fenfes, are equal, A EA 
But fince the Lux cf time cannot be acces 
Jerated, nor retarded, whereas all bodies | 
moye fometimes falter and fometimes 
Mower, ¡and there is, perhaps, no per- 
FeSUy equable' motion sin all nature, it 
appears bence to follow: that ablolute 

time fhoyldl bg fometbjog: truly and. 
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'réally diftinét from motion. For let,us 
fuppole the heavens and ltars to have re- 
mained without motion from thé very 
creation, does 1t hence follow, tliat the 
“courle of time wóuld have beén at a 
ftand ? Or, rather, would not the du- 
ration of that quieícent ftate have been 
equal to the very time now elapled? 

Afronomical Time, is that taken purely 
from the motion of the heayenly bodies 

without any other regard, 

Civil Time, 1s the former time accom- 
modated to civil ufes, and formed and 
es into years, months, days, 

Fe. 

Time, in mufic, is an affection of found, 
whereby we denominate itlong or fhort, 
with regard fo its contintance in the fame 
degree of time. See the article SOUND. 
Common, or duple time, 15 of two 
fpecies. 1. When every bar or meafure 
is equal to a femi-breve, or its value, in 

“any combination of notes of a leller 
quantity. 2. When every bar is equal 
to a mini, or its value, in lelfer notes, 
The movements of this kind of meafure 
are various, but there are three common 
diftinétions; the firlt flow, fignifñied by 
the mark C; the fecond briík, fignified by 


e], 7 


(4-5 the third very quick, Ggnified by: mA 


For triple time, fee the article TRIPLE. 
Time, in fencing. There are three kinds 
-—cftime; that of the (word, that of the 
foot, and that of the whole body. All 

the times that are perceived out of their 

mealúre, are only to be conlidered as ap- 

peals, or feiñts, to deceive and amule 
he enemy. Seethearticle FENCING+ 

TÍMOR, an ifland in the Indian-ocean, 

fituated between 1222 and 1267 of calt 
long. and between 39 and ro? fouth lat. 
It is in the pollefñion of the Dutch, and 
Taid to have gold mines. . , 
TIN, Aanñum, AL, a well-known whitifh 
metal, fofter than filver, yet much harder 
than lead, - See the article METAL. 
Tin is the lighteft of all the metals: ¡tis 
femarkable for'a quality that no other of 
them has, which 15, that when bent 1t 
makes a crackling noife. It is harder 





the metals; it 1s mallcable 1 a very re- 
markable degree, though lefs fo than lead: 
1t may be ealily drawn into a coaríe wire, 
butifthis be attempted to be brought to 
any degree of fineneís, itínaps and breales 
under the workman's hands. . 
Pin is lels fafceptible of ruft than moft of 


than lead, but lels fo than any other of 


the other metals : it is very lítile elaftic, 
and Ícarce at all fonorous, Icmmelts with: 
a much [malier degree of fire than: any 
other metal, a heat but a little greater 
than boiling-water being fufficient: to 
fule it. It melts before it grows red-hot, 
like lead: and a degree of heat fo much 
lefs even than that requifite to the run= 
ning of lead, is neceffary to the fulings of 
this metal, thatitmay beeañly feparated 
from the other by eliquation ; and if the 
fire be kept under a mixed mafs of the 
two, fo low.as to be juít hot enough to 
melt the lead, the tin will all run of from 
je. : 

Tin amalgamates very readily with mer- 
cury, and may. be mixed in fufion with 
molt other metals, and as readily lepa= 


rated from them again by the before- 


mentioned procefs of eliguation. > 1t is 
the lealt fimple of all the metals, being 
brought, by a very fmail degree of fire, 
to emit fulphureous fumes ; thele are 
plainly the abfolute fulphur of the nietal, 
They do great injury to the people em- 
ployed to work upon it, renderins them 
pale, and often ablolutely deltroy- them, 
The confequence- of the emitting thele 
fumes fo abundantly 1s, that tin, ofall 
metals, lofes molt of Hs wesgbt, and cal- 
cines molt eafily in the fire... Expoled ta 
the focus of a, great burniog-glafs, it 
immediately melts, and lends oft a large 
quantity of thick, white fume; the re- 
imaining matter 1s then a £ne cryftalline 
or glofly matter, in form of needles; 
thele, if heid ever lo long in the fame 


heat, undergo no farther change, never 


running Intoa maís of glals, as the re- 
mains of molt of the metals do under the - 
lame circumitances ; but, like the glafíes 
of the other metals, ¡fexpoled again to 
the fame heat, laid on a piece of charcoal, 
they immediately run into tin again; 
and the fame thing happens if 11 be con- 
tinued on the tile or coppel it was firft 
placed on in the focus, and fome fat mat- 
ter, as tallow, or the like, to be added 
to it. Filings of tin thrown: into the 
flame of a candle, take fire, and render 
the flame blu>, emitting a vifible fume, 
and a [mell.of garlic: melted in a cru- 


- cible, with'a mixture of nitre, it defla- 


erates. Tte conltituent matters, thece- 
fore, feemto be a crvftalline earth which 
melts with great difficulty, aod an in- 
flammable fulphur;z 10. which, from its 
ftmell, while calcining, and from its pol- 
fonous quality, dt is probable there may 
be fomething of arfenic mixed, : 
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TIN 


For the (pecific gravity of pure tin, fte 


thearticle GRAVITY, : 
Tin fosfar endures the force of lead and 

¿antimony in the: refiner's teft, that it is 
hardly to be leparated from them, unleís 


by the addition of copper: 1t adheres to 
the ret of the metals with-greater eale, 
than any other, and hence it is in conti- 
nual ufe in covering plates ofFiron, and 
lining copper, and other metals, to pre- 
vent their ruítine, and to lave the liquids 
put into them from taking up any bad 


qualities from thofe metals as1t is much 


more difhicultly diflolved by common 
menftruums than either of them. 

Tin, in many things, greatly ap- 
proaches to the nature of filver. It 
very readily melts with filver, gold, 
or copper; when the mixture is made 
with equal, or even a lels quantity, 1t 
renders them extremely brittle; but it is 
very fngular, that if 1t be mixed in a 
much larger quantity, they fill continue 
pliant and flexile, Ten parts of tin, 
and one of copper, make a maís more 
sipid indeed than tin, yet malleable and 
duttile. Silver, of all metals, fuffers 
molt by an admixtore of tim, a very 
mall guar tity of 1t ferving to make that 
metal as brittle as glafs; and what is 
worle, beine very difhcultly feparated 
from-1t again. The addition of about 
one tenth part of copper to tin makes.1t 
fit for the common ulfes of life, 1n veflels 
of various kinds, as 1t becomes, by the 
mixture, more durable; a little zink, 
added to this mixture, gives the metal a 
yellow colour; and, as itis mixed in 
greater or lefs quantity, makes it fit for 
caltine of cannon and for bells, | 
Iron Teadily mixes with tin, in fufon, 
¡fibe frete briJk, and the iron be heated 
white hot before the tinbe added, Twice 
the quantity of this metal, added to iron 
> heated, readily runs with it into an 
odd lubltance, whicl is yery white and 
brittle, and readily apíwers.to the mag- 
net. This: has been Wed, by fome, as 
a pretence of its not being iron, and that 


the” loadítone would attraét another 


metal befide that: but the: fallacy 18 
eally difcovered by any one tbat under- 
íftands any ihing of metallurgic analy lis. 
Lead bears a confiderable adimixture o 


un, without being affected.:as goid and 


filver are, which are both rendered brit- 

dle by 165 atlealt, its effects on this me- 

tal are in a much foaller degres. The 

Wery vapour of tin has tle fame effect 

with the metal itlelf on flyer, gold, and 
6 
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copper, rendering them brittle, Ma, 
ny a metallurgilt has been long pla. 
gued by thele vapours by a piece of 
tin being accidentally among his char. 


coal; the confequence of which hay 


been, that, till 1t was burned wholly 


away, thele metals have been rendered as 


brittle as glaís under, the hammer, by 
only being fuled over thele coals. Itjz 
owing to this property of tin, 1n making 


the metals 1t 15 mixed with brittle, that 


¡t renders them fonorous. Mr, Boyle 


has exprefled a wonder that tin, which ¡s 


1tfelf mot much fonorous, fhould on 


- mixture with copper render it more lo; 


but if we confider that the fame fort of 
difpofition of parts which renders 'metals 
rigid and brittle renders them fonorous, 


- the mylftery is explained, 


a E 
LA - : y 
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The proper folvent of tin, In 1ts true 


malleable ftate, is aqua regia. 
not well diffolve in any of the other men. 
ftrua of the ftronger kinds, nor indeed 
very readily in this. 
ever, to wonder at this dificulty of (o. 
—Jution 1n tin, fince we find it contains 
much more folphyr than any other metal, 
and fulpbur is not one of thofe fubítances 
that are to be diffolved by acids. That 
this 1s a faét we find by pútting calcined 
tin, inftead of common malleable tin, 
into the menftruum, for in this cafe even 
vinegar will diffolve it, While tin ¡sin 
its malleable ftate, the weakelt acido 
diffolve 1t beft. Verjuice, and it is faid 
even four apples boiled in tin veflels, ac. 
quire a tafte of that metal, though the 
ftrongeft acids; aqua regia excepted, 


Yt ll 


= 


We are not, how. 


a 


- boiled in the fame veflels, acquire no fla. ' 


vour from it at all, 


Many of the chemical writers have been | 
of opinion, that, if the fulphur could be : 


thorougbly purged from tin, it would be 


no longer tin, but filver 3 1t 1s certain 
that the two metals have many things in 
common. If difíolyed in aqua regias 
tin 1s bitter, as well as filver, in folution 
with the nitrous acid; but the cryltals 
which are produced from a folution of 
in vinegar, after 1t has been calcined for 
forty-elght hours together, which is a 
necellary ftep towards fuch a folution, 
. (and which one would think fhould 
bring it nearer to filver than before, if 


the diffipating lts folpbur were the way. 


to do 1t,) differ wholly from thole of 
lilver. We have indeed accounts, In 
many authors, of tin being made to 
yield a large quantity of hlver by peculiar 
procelles 5 but that careful experimenter, 

] de 
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TIN 


Mir. Boyle, tells us; that. all tin 4s not 


to be expeóted to yield thofe advantages 


¿1 the fame manner, for that himfelf had 
feparated pure cryltals of frlyer from one 
arcel of tin by a peculiar menítruum, 
but thatanoier parce] of the fame metal 
would not aníwer in the fame manner, 
Though tin and lead readily unite in 
fuñon over a gentle fire, 1 the heat be 
aftermards railed to a violent degree, 
here is a vifible motion excited in the 
%mixture 3 and the confequence is, that 
both. are reduced to. a calx, and the lead 
becomes extremely difácult afterwards to 
yitriky. pl 
The effeét that _zink has upon a mixture 
of tin and copper, the copper being 1n a 
larger proportion than has been vfually 
iven im fuch mixtures, 1s little known, 
and feems to be a fecret that the people 


ivho are políefled of it intend to make 


ufe of to themíelves. | 
Fin, when ¡t mixes Ht(elf with cryftal in 
4he earth, infuences both its figure and 
colour. It gives it a pyramidal form 
conhíting of four fides, fMiort and with a 
broad bale, and atthe lame time ufually 
communicates a yellow colour with an 
-—admixture of a dulky brown, which 
makes ¡it much inferior. to the yellow 
eryftal made fo by lead. Even thetia- 
Cgrains, though very different fubltances 
a the cryftals we are defcribing, 
have. fomething of. this yellow colour 
<shich appears when they are broke into 


(mall pieces, though in (he maís they are . 


opake and blackifn, . In the making of 
the artificial gems, there 1s a method of 
'—obtalning this colour from tin, and'tom- 
municating 1t to glafles., 1£ feldom fue- 
ceeds indeed in the common way of do- 
Ing this by lead: but in vitrifications, 
where the bafis 15 borax, the calx of tin 
properly. treated with. yinegar yields 
eryítals, which will communicate the 
true colour of the browner topazes to the 
vitrified maís. a 
The ores of tin are very various, asit is 
found blended with all kinds of fubltan- 
ces, with marcafitic and (tony matter, and 
even with otber metals. The Germans 
have lately talked of finding native tia in 
the perpendicular ffTures of fome of their 
Iron mines; but there leems no founda- 
tion for the opinion; for this pretended 
hativetin wants the firít of all the charac= 
ters of a native metal, “malleability. It 
flies to pieces under the hammer, and on 
trial in, the fire proyes to be a marcalitic 
Ote, very rich indeed in tio, a very fn- 
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«gular and valuable fubltance, but not, ad 
pretended, native:tin. This remarkable 
ore1s found 1n nodules from an ounce ta 


" three or four in 'weighty itisofa bright 


filvery colour, like the white arfenical 
pyritee, but covered with a coarfe dufky 
crult: «when properly worked, it is the 
richelt tin-ore to be met witb, fye 
drachms of pure tin having been feparated 
from an ounce of 1. | NE 

The next ore to this in richne(s, and 
tirat which has confequently been ufualiy 


.caccounted the richeft of all, is the tina 


grain, or lapisjovias. This 4s an ore 


 oftin, of a fine glofíy black colour on 


the outíde, but, in thin pieces held up 
againít the light, it 1s tranfparent and 
yellowifh ; it is the heaviek of all the 
metalline ores, and is of a very irregular 
figure, butin the fineft pieces 1t feems to 


approach to the fhape of thole eryítals 


which are found joined: bafe to bale, 
without any intermediate column. Tn 
fize it.1s of the bigneís ofa large walnut 
down to that of a pio's head; for of thas 
minuteneís we mect with fome perfeft 
tin-graims. ] 

After the tin-grain we fhall mention a 
black and very heavy tin-ore, of an Irre- 
gular figure and metalline appearance; 
but this, tbough it promifes very fairly 
by ¡ts weight, feldom yields fo much as 
half a drachm of metal: from the ounce, 


In lts crude ftate; if wafhed indeed, and 


all the foreign matter carried off, it may 
be reduced almoft to the purity of he 
tin-graims before the working. | 

The tin-ores- of Germany uluallg con 
tain a very large quantity of iron; ours 
are free from this admixture, and are 
greatly the more valued for it. Cur 
other ores of tin, befides the two above 
delcribed, are a brownifk or blackifk 
ftony one, very hard and heavy 5 this is 
debaled by a great quantity of the (tony 
matter, and requires careful wafhing.be- 
fore 1tis brought to the firez'and a yela 


-Jowifh or whitiíh ore; which are le(g 


heavy and more britele than the others, 
and contain a large quantity of common 


folphur 3 and to thefe may be added ano. 


ther, in which the metal is yet more 


mixed with felphur : this is the mundic 


found in the tin-mines, which is very 
bright and fhining, of a filver or gold 
colour, and often contains a large por- 
tion of tin, though 1t- 1s not leparated 
from it without dificulty, becaufe of the- 
abundance of fulphur in tie mafs. We 
haye allo a red ore of tin, of a ftony, 


and 
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and fometimes of an eatthy nature, and 
carrying fo little of the appearance of an 


ore of this metal, than it is hard to gueís - 


what could lead any body to work it in 
expeétation of it. It is however very 
rich. | : 

Tin-ore is alfo fometimes found mixed 
¿with that of lead, and carrying tlie ex- 
ternal appearance of lend only. Some 
of thele ores are negleéted in France, 
where they might turn to a very con- 
—fiderable account under proper manage- 
ment. The German ores of tin are ufu- 


/ally lo much like iron, that, at firlt 
fight, 1tis fcarce polhible to diftipguifh: 


them. We are alío finally to add to the 
number of tin-ores the dodecahedral gar- 
nets fold by our drugg:(ts; thele áre in 
seneral irregularly fegured, but the molt 
regular of them always conbíts of twelve 
fides ; they are of a deep red colour, and 
in hize from the bigneís of the largelt pea 
to that ofa pins head. —The'é are truly 
ores oftin, ofthe nature of the tin-grains, 
but not lo rich, See GARNET, Te, 
There is fomething very fingular jo the 
great gravity of tin-ore beyond that of 
the ores of other metals; butit contains 
-fo much aríenic, and is lo dangerous to 
the perfon who works it, thatexperiments 
are not expeéted to be made very fre- 
quently on it, + The tin-ores In general 
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are Itubborn and refraftory in the firez 


1815 ealy, however, to find wherher an ore 
does contain this metal or not; forif a 
piece of it be powdered and wafhed, and 
afterwards fprinkled tbinly over an iron- 
plate made white hot on the fire, the tin- 
ore, in this cafe, ifthere be any in the 
mafs, will be found in )ittle parcels of a 
red colour covered with grey flowers of 
an arfenical Ímell. The various kinds of 


amundic common in the corniíh mines are 


notonly rejected from the works as ores 
themfelves, but they are carefully fepara- 
ted from among the other ores of a better 
kind, as they are apt to be very trouble- 
fome, even im 1ihe fmallelt quantities, 
3n working the reft. They then pound 
and walh the ore; and when they have 
thus leparated all the liglner impurities, 
till:there is no longer any fmell of ful- 
phur or of garlic, they grind it to a tole- 
r«bly ne powder, and, after walhing lt 
again, lt is carried to the melting-boufes, 
where 11 15 melted into metal by mixing 
jeowith charcoal, and urging the fire to 
the vimolft violence by the blalt of large 
bellows, There is a cavity at the bot- 


tow ef the fuinace into which the metal. 


-aqnd which it is very matérial to bun 
quite away, as it otherwife rendeís th: 


of credit at prefent, and that is raihe 


and alío in making enamels. 
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runs, as it féeparates from the ore, nd 
out of which they let it by an apertiys 
clofed and opeñed at pleafure, running ¡¿ 
into cakes or pigs, wbhicli are the latga: 
hlocks we fee tin. : 

Tin-ore, Jn general, contains a fre 
quantity of aríenic, which difcovers ¡t(/f 
in the roaltine in fo'm of a white cloud, 






metal brittle. Clarcoal aloné common)y 
ferves for fluxing the ore of tin, but, ¡ 
any be found very refractory, a litis 
common black pitch is an excellent ad: 
dition. See the article FLux. 

The virtues of tin, as a medicine give 
internally, have been celebrated by man 
of the antient writers, but 1t has le 
credit at prefent, We have been told 
that in difeafes of the lungs, and in dif. 
orders of the head and uterus, there ¡y 
fcarce any thing equal to 1t5 and thatin 
convulfions, epilepliies, and the madnefi 
ariling from the bite of a mad dog, il 
was a certain remedy. Tbefe laft an 
the only cafes in which it has any depre 


among the vulgar than among phylician: 
In the manufaélures 1t is bf great ulein 
folders, and when amalgamated with 
mercury, and a little bifmuth added to 
makeit run thin, it ferves in the dilver. 
img of looking-glaffes. By calcinatios 
it makes a loft powder called putty, ol 
ereat ule in polihhing glafs and gem; 


The preparations of tin are, 1. Pow: 
dered tin, made by pouring melted tin 
into a wooden box, the infide of which 
is chalked all over, and brifkly Making 
¡e till cold, when a part of 1t will li 
found reduced to powder, which is (aid 
to be good for worms, but we have ho 
certain accounts of ¡ts good effeóls. a! 
Salt of tin, obtained by pouring diftilled 
vinegar upon calcined tin, heating tht 
folution till it near boils, and atterwards 
evaporating Jt to a pellicle, and fetting 
¡tina cool place; then there will fhobt 
very pellucid and hard cryltals; which ate 
recommended in hylteric cafes, to be 
given from two to four or five grainsát 
a dole. 3. The antiheétic of Poterius. 
4. The auruím mufivum, See the at 
ticles ANTIHECTICS and AURUM. 
“Po thele preparations uled in medicine, 
we may add one well known as a col 
metic: lt is a magiltery of tin preparéd 
in the manner of that of bifmoth, by 
filt mixing (ix ounccs 06 fpirit of EN 
CA : , wil 
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with one ounce of fpirit of fea-falt, and 


then putting tin into. this Jiquor, or. 


aqua regia, till it is capable of holding 
no more: laftly, pour the folutioñ into 
fix or eight quarts of fpring-water, and 
¿he tin will be precipitated 1n form of a 
white powder, which fhould be wafhed 
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-ployed for this purpofe, which fhould 63 
«heated before they are luted together. A 


r 
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 Ccommodious circulatory may be coma 


feveral times, and then dried for the ufe - 


of the ladies in pomatums, to render the 
kin white and (oft, a 

TINA, a town of european Turky, on 
the confines of Dalmatia, fituated in ealt 
long. 189, north lat, 44.2 6% : 

TINCA, the TrEnchH, in ichthyology. 
See the article TeNcH. 

HINCTURE, tinélura, 3n pharmacy and 


chemiltry, a feparation of the finerand - 


more volatile parts of a mixed body, 
made by means of a proper menftruum 
diflolving and retaining the fame, See 
WMENSTRUUM and SOLUTION, 
Reétified fpirit of wine dilfolves the vo- 
Jatile oils and relins of vegetables, whillt 
water aéts more immediately on their 
mucilaginous and faline matter. Hence, 
in whatever «proportion the foluble parts 
ofany vegetable are blended together, a 
fpiritmay be fo adjuíted thereto by art, 
“as entirely to diflolve the whole, and 
-confequently to extract all the virtues of 
the fubjeét, without any of the ufelels or 
woody parts, Fixed alkalinefalts deepen 


the colour of fpirituovs tinétures, .but- 


add nothing to the diflolving power of 
the menftrúum : nor is the addition of 
thele falts ufeleís only, but tikewile pre- 
, judicial, as they Injure the flavour of 
aromatics, and loperadd a quality fome- 
times contrary to the intention of the 
medicine,  Volatile alkaline falts, in 
many cafes, promote the aétion of the 
Spirit; but acids, almolt univeríally, 
weaken it. See ALKALI and ACID, 


As to the method of extraéting tinétpres, . 


the following general rules may be of 


vle in this reípeét. 3. The vegetable 


fubltances ought to be moderately and 
"newly dried, unlefs they are exprefly or- 
dered otherwifez they fhould Jikewife 
be cut and bruiled before the menítruum 
18 poured on them, 2, Tf the digeltion 
is performed in balneo, the whole fuccels 
depends upon 7 proper management of 
¡he fire: it ougbt to be all along gentle, 
unteís the hard texture of the fubject 
fhould require it.to be augmented; in 
which cafe the heat may he lo increafed 
45 to make the menftruum boil a lite to- 
yards the end of the proceís. 3. Very 
hige circulatory yelfels opght to be eme 





poled of two long-necked matraffes or 


—bolt-heads, the mouth of one of which is 


to be inferted into that of the other, and 


the junéture fecured by a piece of wet 


bladder. The ufe of heating the veflels 
15, to expel a part of the air; which 
otherwile, rarifying in the  proceís, 
would endanger burlting them, or blow= 
ing off the uppermoft matrafs. 4. The 
vellel is to be frequently Maken durin 
the digeltion, 5 All tinétures fhould be 
fuffered to fettle before they are committed 
either to the filter or ftramer. 6. In the 
tinétures, and diftilled fpirits likewifes 
deligned for internal ufe, no other fpirit, 
drawn from malt, melafles, or other 
fermented matter, 1s to be uled, than 
that exprelly defcribed. ! 

Of tinétures there are various forts, and 
for various ules3. cephalic tinétures, an- 
tifcorbutic tinétures, fomachic tinétures, 
anticolic tinétures, and invigorating.tinc- 
tures; there are tinélures drawn from 
rofes, from cinnamon, and an infinite 
number. of other Jubltances, which it 
would be too tedious to mention. 


TINCTURE, in heraldry, the hue or colour 


Of any thing in coat armour, under 
which denomination may alío be included 
the two metals, or and argent, becaule. 
they are often reprefented by yellow and 
white. . See COLOUR and METAL. 


TINE. There are two rivers of this name, 


the one called North Tine, which riles 
on the borders of Scotlandz and the 
other South-Tine, which rifes on the 
confines of Cumberland; the onerunning 
fouth-eaft, and the other north-ealt ; they 
unite their waters at Hexharo, and con- 
tinying to run ealt, divide the counties of 
Durham and Noribumberland, pafing 
by Newcaltle, and falling into the Ger- 
man-fea at Tinmouth., " 


TINEA, in medicine, a difeafe, the (ame 


with the achor or crulta lactea. See 


ACcHor, CrRUSsTA, and LAcTEA, 


TIN-GLAS5, a name given by fome toa 


mineral matter more commonly called 
bifmuth. See the article BismurH. 


TINGING ofanarble. The art of doing 


this has, in leveral peoples hands, been 
a yery lucrative fecret, thougb' there 18 
[carce any tbing in 1t that has not at'one 
fime or other been publifhed. - J<ircher 
has the honour of heing one cf the firf, 
who publifhed any thing practicable about 
it, This aythor meeting with, ltones in 
: fome 








. 
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thefe not only 5n the furface, but funk 
through the whole body of the ltones, 
was at the pains of finding out the artilt, 
«ho did the bufineís 3 and on his refuíing 
to part with the fecret on any terms, this 
author, with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, 
endeavoured to find it out; in which they 
fucceeded at length very well, The me- 
thod is this: Take aqua fortis and aqua 
regia of each two vunces, fal armoniac 
one ounce, Ípirit of wine two drams, 
about twenty-fix grains of gold, and two 
drams of pure filverz let the filver be 
calcined and put into a vial, and pour 
upon it the 2qua fortis 3 let this ftand 


fome time, then evaporate lt, and the re- 


—¡mainder will ñrf£ appear of a blue and 
afterwards of a black colour. “Fhen put 


- the gold into another vial, pour the aqua 


regia upon it, and when itis difíolved, 
evaporate itas the former. “Phen put 
- the Ípirit of wine upon the fal armoniac, 
“and letit be evaporated in the fame man- 
ner. All the remaimders, and many 
others made in the fame manner from 
other metals, diffolved in their proper 
acid mepítrua, are to be kept [eparate, 
and uled with a pencil on the marble. 
"Thele will penetrate without the leaft 
'“affítance of heat, and the figure being 
fraced with a pencil on the marble, the 
Several parts are to be touched over with 


the proper colours, and this renewed 


daily tll the colours have penetrated to 
she defired depth into the ftone. After 
this, the mafs may he cut into thin plates, 
and every oneof them will have the 
«figure exactly reprelented on both fur- 
faces, the colours never Ípreading, The 


“—micefk method: of applying thele, or the 
other tinging Mbftances, to marble, that ' 


_3s to be wrought into any ornamental 
works, and where the back is not ex- 


=poled to. view, is to apply the colours 


behind, and renew them fo often till the 
figure is fufficiently feen through the fur- 
face on the front, though Jt does not 
quite extend to it. This is the method 


that, of all others, brings the ftone to a. 


nearer refemblance of natural veims of 
¿this kind. : 


di ls INMOUTH, a port=town of Northum- 


berland, fituated on the German-fea, at 
the mouth of the river Tine, feven miles 
ealbof Newcaltle, SR : 


TINNING, the covering or Tíning any 


thing with: melted tin, or with tía 1€- 
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- fome cabinets fuppofed to be natural, but 
- Laving figures too nice and particular, 
eo be fuppoled of nature's making, ánd 


to which they have a. tinning-furnace, 


TINNITUS AURIUM, a noife or buzrin 


- purges, for the fake of revulfion. Ets 


+ feets over the fire to heat; and the tin 


_Íheets grow hot, and the tin melts, they 


- tain fpecies or found, cannot adimit other 


“muík, or caltor, 1n cotton, either alon 


Juvia, and frequent rubbing of the fet 
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duced to 2 very fine leaf, Looking: 
glafles are foliated, or tinned, with thin 
plates of beaten tin, the whole bignefz 
of the glafs, applied or faltened therejo | 
by means of quickhilver, See the article 
FOLIATING. e | 

The plumbers, on fome occafions, tin 
or whiten their Meets of lead, in orde 


filled with live coal, at the fides whereof 
two men are placed, who hold up the 


leaves being laid over them as falt as the 


Ipread 1t, and.make it take by rubbing it 
with tow and rolina 


in the ear, whenit receives founds which 
do not exift, or at lealt which are no: 
produced by the motion of the extemal 
air; and the ear being filled with a cer 


founds, unlels they are very violen, 
The tinnitus is of two kinds, the one pro: 
ceecine from a diftemperature of the or. 
gan of hearing, the other [com a diforder 
oí the brain. 

The cure, according to Heifter, ¡s to be 
performed by temperate diaphoretic pow. 
ders, and relplving effences, common!y 
called anticatarrhales 5 as of amber, the 
woods, rolemary, together with diapho. 
retics and alexipharmics, taken often in 
a day, with tea of betony, with role. 
mary-Mowers, fage, or lavender, cr 
laflafras, In the morning, and at noon, 
the eflences are to be taken, and at night! 
the powders,  Eflence of amber maybh: 
applied outwardly, either alone or with 
a few drops of oil of amber, or one ar 
two drops of oil of camomile put into 
the ear with cotton, morning and even 
Ing 5 or a grain or twosof amber and 


or with peruvian-balíam 3 or carmini. 
tive ojls, fuch as anife, fennel, carro 
ways, or camomile; not negleéting pedis 


and head, Many have alío been cured 
by the vapour of a decoétion of lavender- 
flowers, or rofemary, made with wine, 
being conveyed tó the ear with e tunnel, 
1f the difeafe is obltinate and inveterale, 
the patient muít bleed in the foot, to* 
gether with fcarifications, and frequent 


muller fays, this noife, procegding from! 
burning fevers, will go away of felh;: 
but 1f 1t proceeds from chronic diforders;. 
1t is difficult of cure, However, be 5 

com. 


y! 


E 
tommends vapours of fouthern-woúd, 
“wormwood, origanum, eyebright, balm, 
Ec. as allo of amber, or zum ammo- 

—piac; likewife oil of peach kernels, and 
fpirit of urine, put into the ear with 
cotton. E, 

The followitg formula is greatly prailed, 
White hellebore and caltor, take of 
each two drachms; of coltmary, one 
drachm andá half; of rúe, two drachms; 
euphorbiúm, half a drachm ; of bitter- 
almonds, two drachms and a half: let 
them be boiled in the oil of rue, and 

—poured warm into the ear, Shaw recom- 

-mends half an ounce of oil of bitter-al- 


ftór, externally applied, 
TINNUNCULUS, in ornithology, the 
fame with keltril, «See KESTRIL, 
TINO, an ifland in the Archipelago, 
fituated in ealt longit. 26%, north lat. 
e 377 15. , 
TINUS LAURISTINE, in botany, a genus 
' of the pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of a compa- 
nulated, femiquinquifid, obtuíe petal, 
with (ubcordated lacinise: the fruit is a 
roundi/h unilocular berry, umbilicated, 
with a clofe calyx : the leed is fingleand 
globole. Some botanifts make this ge. 
nus a (pecies of viburnum. See the ar- 
ticle VIBURNUM. 







the province of Munfter, lying between 
King's county on the north, and Wa- 
terford on the fouth, 
TIPRA, a country of Aña, fituated be- 
tween Indta and China, 
¡TIPSTAFEF, an officer who attends the 
judges with a kind of (ftaff tipt with 
y hlver, and takes into his charge all pri- 
foners who are committed or turned over 
ata judge's chambers. | 
TIRE, Or TEER 0f guns, in the fea-lan- 
guage, 15 a row of cannon placed along 
a ip's fide, either “above, upon deck, 
or below, diftinguifhed by the epithets of 
Upper and lower tires. 
TIRLEMONT, a town of Brabant, 
twelve miles fouth-eaft of Louvain, and 
twenty.one north of” Namur. 
| TIROL, accountry of Germany, In the cir- 
Cle of Aultria, about one -hundied and 
twenty miles long, and: fixty broad, 
Lubjeót to the houle of Aultria ; 1 1s 


north, ms 

— Olspring of Titan, the elder brother of 
Satura, upon whom, and his fon Jupiter, 
dr VOL, IV, | da 
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monds, with two drachms of oil of ca= 


(TIPPERARY, a county of Ireland, in 


bounded by Swabia and Bavaria on the | 


TITANS, in'the heathen mythology, the: 
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they made war, in order to recover the 
fovereignty of which Titan had been de- 
prived, The poets reprefent them as a 
race of giánts, Íprung from the earth, 
and invading heaven;-and tell us, that 
Jupiter overcame them with thunder, 
and drove them down to the very bottom 
of hell. | ss 
TITHES, decima, in law, denote the 
tenth part of the increale that annually 
arifes ota de profits of lands, and the 
induftry of the párifhioners, which is pay- 
able for the maintenance of the paríon of 
the parifh. dí 
Tithes, itis obferved, are of three kinds, 
predial, perfonal, and mixed. Predial. 
tithes are fuch as immediately arife from - 
the land, whether it be by manuring or 
its own nature; as corn, grain, lay, 
wood, fruit, and herbs, which are faid 
to be due without deduéting the cofts. 
Perfonal-tythes are thofe which only ariíe 
from a perfon's labour and indultry, they. 
being a tenth part of bis galns in trade, 
Ec. after charges deduéted ; but this is 
feldom paid in England, and whenit is, 
it is alwaysdue by cuftom, and payable 
where the” party dwells, hears divine 
fervice. e, —Mixed-tithes are fuch as 
arile not direétly from the ground, but 
from cattle and other things that receive 
their nourifhment from and are main-' 
tained thereout; as calves, colts, pies, 
wool, lambs, milk, Ue.' Tithes are 
further divided into great and fmall; 
ereat, are corn, hay, and wood; fmall 
comprehend ail other predial tithes be= 
lides co'n, e. as likewile fuch tithes as 
are perfonal and mixed: the great tithes 
generally belong to the reótor, and the 
Ímall to the vicar. qa 
It has been held, that where land-is bar- 
ren, and not manurable, without extra- 
ordinary charge, fuch land being con=- 
verted into tillage, fhall, for the hrít 
feven years after the improvement, be 
free from paying tithes; but during that 
fpace of time it fhall pay Imall tithes, as 
have been ufually paid before, and after- 
wards the full tithe, according as ¡t 1s 
improved: neverthelefs, 1£ land is uf 
' fered to be over-1un with bulhes, cr be- 
come unprofitable through want of hul- 
 bandry, in that cafe it cahinot properly 
be called barren3 and 1f the fame be 


egrubbed up, or ploughed and lowed, it 


immediately paystithes.. 0 | 
As to corn it is ithed by the tentb cock, 
or fheat, «which if the owner does not fet 
out, he 1s Hable to an action upon the. 
13 P : itatute 5 


ar 


E 


itatute; likewile where a parifhioner will 
not fow the land, the parfon may bring 
his action againft him. On the other: 


hand, when the tithes are fet forth, 1£ 


the parfon do not carry them away ina 

reafonable time, but lets the fame be. too 

long on the ground, to the prejudice . 
thereof, he may be alío fubjeét to an 

action. O E 

The treble damages, granted by ftatute, 
. are recoverable in the temporal courts by 
action: of debt, thoíe damages not being 
limited where: to be recovered; and itis 
the opinion of lome, that the double va- 
Jue, or damages, above-mentioned may 
be recovered in"the fpiritual court, for 
this reafon, that the períon grieved may 
fue in. the: ecclefialtical-court for the 
tithes themíelves, or a recompence in 
lieu of the fame, and may alío at the 
fame time have the double value. Small 
tithes that are under the value of forty 
Jhillings, a:parlon may recover before two 
juítices of peace, who are no way inte- 
- relled im the tithes, within. twenty days 
after demand, and two years after due : 
and tlie juítices may, by diltrels, levy 
the money by them adjudged, upon the 
party's.refuíal. to pay it, ten days after 
notice, Ec. The juítices may, likewile 
. award. colts not above ten fMillines, hut 
with liberty. to appeal. to the quarter- 
feffions, whole judgment fhall be final, 
-unlefs the title to fuch tithes Mall come 
n queltion, Te. 

Where. a. quaker refufes either-to pay. or 
- compound for great or [mall titbes, the 
two next juítices of the peace may, on 
complaint thereof made, fummon. fuch 


» 


- quaker before the, and after examibing TITMOUSE, parus, 1n orvithology, a 
- genus of birds, of the order of the pal 
 feres, the bezk of which is ofa fubulated 


«the matter of complainton oath, may, by 
order under theie hands and [eals, direct 
- thepaymentin all cafes under ten pounds. 
-Alndif, after fuch order made, the quaker 
-refufes to comply therewitb, any one of 
thejuítices may by warrant order the fame 
to be levied by diftrefs, Ec. See 7 and 
3 Wil. HL c. 34. which, by 1 Geo. 1. 
- 0. 6: is: made perpetual. 
- Notwitbltanding thele aéls, tithes, 1£ of 


any conmfiderable value, are generally TITUBATION, or TREPIDATION, 2. 


- Jued for In the exchequer by englifh bill, 
except where the fuit is founded on the 


o dtatute of 2 and 3 Ed. VI, for double or 


treble value, Eo, LIS 
TITHING, in old law-books, the fame 
with decennary. See DECENNARY. 


TITLE, fitulus, an appellation. of dignity, TITUL, a town of Hungary, ftuated 00. 


or quality, given to princes, and. other 
perlons. of diftinctions T'hus, the title 
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of his Britannic majelty, is king of 


TITLE, in law, denotes any right which 


RIGHT, PROPERTY, fc. 


called titulus. 


 bifhop that ordains him, intends- (hortly 


'3n the motions of the planets. Sia! 


id: 


Great-Britain, France, and. Ireland; 


thatof the French king, is king of France 


and Mavarre: and lo of others, The. 
pope alfumes the title of holinefs, and + 
the cardinals that ofeminence, Ez. See 
the articles KixG, PRINCE, Dukz, 
PoPE, CARDINAL, Uc. 


a períon has to the polfeílion of a thing; 
or an authentic. inftrument, -whereby he 
can prove his right, See the articles 


As to the titles of the clergy, they de. 
note certain places whereln they may ex- 
ercife their funétions. There are feveral | 
realons why a church is called titulus; 
but that which feems to be the belt, ig 
becaule antiently the name of the faint to 
whom the.church was dedicated, was en- 
oraved on the .porch, as a fign that the 
faint had a title to that church; and from 
thence the church itlelf was afterwards 
Io this fenfe a title hgni- 
fies the church to which a clereyman was 
admitted, and where he 1s conftantly to 
relides and by the canons: none fhall be 
ordained withouta title. This 18 1n or. 
der to keep out fuch from the miniftry 
who, for want of maintenance, might 
bring a difgrace upon the church; can, 31. 
In fhort, according to fome writers, fuch 
a title is.an allurance of being preferred 
to.an ecclefialtical henefice ; that Is to (ay, 
a certificate that the clerk. 15 provided of 
fome church or place, or where the 











to admit him to a benefice or curacy then 
void, | ; 


form, and the point óf the tongue trun+ 
cated. 

Of this genus there are many elegant 
fpecies, among which the crelted and 
blue titmou/é are not the lea(t beautiful. 
See plate CCLXXXV. fig. 6. wheren” 
1. reprelfents the former, and n? 2. the. 
latter, | 
kind of libration, or Making, wbicbthe. 
antient altronomers attributed to the cry- 
ftalline heavens, 1n order to account for: 
certain irregúlarities which they oblerved 


PLANET and LIBRATION, 


the river Teiffe, thirty miles north o 
Belgrado. e UA 5] 
A TO 


OB 


TITULAR, denotes-a perfon invelted 
witha title, in virtue of which he holds 
an office or benefice, whether he perform 
the fonétions thereof or not. dEl 
The appellation of titular is frequently 
alío given to a perfon who'has the title 
and right of an office or benefice, but 
without having polleffion, or difcharg- 
ing the funétions thereof. AS 

TIVERTON, a borough of Devonfhire, 
fituated=on the river Ex, thirteen miles 
north of Exeter, | 
It fends two members to parliament. 

TIVIOT, or CHIVIOT-MOUNTAINs), are 
high+hills on the borders of England and 
Scotland. 

TIVOLI, or TiBur, a town of Italy, 
fituated on the river Tiverone, twenty 
miles eaft of Rome. 

-—TLASCALA, a Town of Mexico, and 
capital of a province: of the lame ame, 

about forty-five miles ealt of the city of 
Mexsco. 

'TMESIS, rancio, 1n grammar, a figure 
whereby a 'compound word is feparated 
into two parts, and oné or more words 
placed between them : thus, for quecun- 
que, Virgil lays, que me cunque vocant 
terre, He. 00 

TOAD, rubeta, in zoology, belongs to 
the fame genus with the common frog, 
See the article FROG. ESTENeOn 
The toad is larger than the frog, with a 
thick body, a broad back, and the belly 
Iwelled and inflated: 1ts kin 15 confider- 
ably thick, and: full of tubercles, of a 
dufky and blackiíh colour on tlie back, 
and fpotted on the belly : it is naturally 
a lothlome and difagreeable objeét. See 

plate COLXXIX. fig. 2. 

-TOAD-FLAX, linaria, in botany. Seethe 
article LINARTA. 

TOBACCO, nicotiana, in botany, a ge- 
nus ofthe pentandria monogynia clals of 


plants, the corolla of which confifts of a 


fmgle infundibuliform petal, the limb 
whereof is patulous, and lightly divided 
into five fegments : the fruit is a bilocu- 
lar capíule, of a nearly oval figure, with 
a line on each fide of it, and containing 
— numerous, kidney-fhaped, and rugole 
feeds, See plate CCLXXTX. fig. 3, 
“Tobacco ts a native of the ealt and weft 
Indies, and particularly the ¡ifland To- 
bago, or Tabago; whence the Englih 
«Name, Seethe article PABAGO. 
Altter fowing tobacco-feeds, the ground 
is watered every day, and in hot weather 


. covered, to' prevent its being fcorched . 
by the lun; and when the plants are 
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growh to a convenient ¡pitch; they “Are 
tranfplanted into a foil well prepared for 


their reception; care is alío tekeb to 


keep this ground clear cf weeds, :and to 
pull off the loweft leaves of the plant, 


that ten or fifteen of the fineít leaves 


may have all the nourifhment. When 
thele leaves are ripe, which is known by 


their breakine when bent, the (talks are . 


cut, and left to dry two.or three hours 


on the fun; after which they are tied'to- 


gether two and two, -and hung on ropes 

under a fhade to be dried in the air, 

And when the leaves are lufficiently 

dried, they are pulled from off the (talks, 

and made up in little bundles 3 which 
being fteeped in fea-water, or, for want 

thereof, in common water, are twilled 

in manner of ropes, and the twils 

formed into rolls, by winding them with: 
a Kind of mill around a ftick: in which 

conditions 1t 1s imported into Europe, 
where it is cut by the tobacconilts for 

ímoaking,' formed into (nuff, and the 

like, See the article SNUFE. 

Befides the” tobacco of tie-Wel-Indies, 

there are confiderable quantitiés cultivated 

in the Levant, the coafts of Greece and 


the Archipelago, the ifland of Malta. 


2 


and Italy. 
The marks of $00d twilt-tobaceo, are a 
a fine fhining cut, an agrecable fmell, 
and -tlrat it have been well kept, “To- 
báceo is either taken by way of (nuff, as 
a fternutatory, or as a malticatory, by 
chewing it in the mouth, or by /mosking 
¡tina pipe, It is fometimes allo taken 
in little longifh pellets put up, the bofe, 
where it 15 found to product very good 
effeéts, to artraót a deal of water or 
pituita, unload the head, refolve catarsis, 
and make a free refprirañion ; for the 
fubtile parts of the tobacco 1 1 lpirationy 
are carried into the trachea and longs, 
where they loolen the peccant buinours 


'adhering thereto, and promote expeéto- 


ration, Some have left this tobaccó in 
their notes all night; but this is found 
to occalion vomiting the next morning. 
Another thing charged on this way of 
application, 15, that it weakens the bight. 
When taken in greatquantities in. the 
way of fnuff, its found! to prejudice 
the Ímelline, greatly diminifhes tbe ap. 
petite, and in time gives rifle toa phthrs. 
That taken in the way of imosk, dnes 
and damages the brein, 


letter to Bartholine, mentions a pedos 
k 


who through excels tof. Imosking ko 


dried bis brain to that degrees, hal 
13P 3 
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bis death there was nothing found in his 


íkull buta little black lump, confiíting 


of mere membranes, 

Some people ufe the infufion: of tobacco 
as an emeétic; but itisa very dangerous 
and unjuftifñiable practice, and often pro- 
duces violent vomitings, ficknels and (tu - 
pidity. | : » 
Bates and Fuller give fome receipts, 1 
which tobacco is an ingredient, with 
mighty encomiums in althmatic cales. 
A ftrong decoction of tobacco, with pro- 
per carminatives and cathartics, given 
—clylter-=wile, fometimes proves of good 
effet in what is ufnally called the ftone- 
cholic, and alío in the ¡liac pañion. A 
drop or two of the chymical oil of to- 
bacco, being put on the tongue of a cat, 
produces violent convullions, and death 
1líelfin the fpace of a minute; yet the 
fame oil uled in lint, and applied to the 
teeth, has been of fervice in: the tooth- 
ach: though ¡it muít be to thoíe that 
have been uled to the taking of tobacco, 
otherwiíe great fickneís, retchings, vo- 
mitings, €c. bappen; and even ir. no 
cafe 1s the internal ule of it warranted by 
ordinary praétice. 

A ftrong decoction of the ftalks, with 
Marp-pointed dock and alum, 15 laid to 
be of good fervice, ufed externally, in 
cutaneous diltempers, efpecially the itch ; 
fome boil them for that purpole 1 urine. 
The fame is faid to be infallible in curing 
the mange in dogs. 

- Beat into a maíh with yinegar, or bran- 
dy, it has been found ferviceable for re- 
moving hard tumours of 1he hypo- 
chondria, 

Tobacco makes a confiderable article 
of commerce; that imported from the 
britifh plantations, pays a duty of s Ed. 
the pound, which is wholly drawn back 
on exportation: alfo, if all the duties 
are paid down at entry, 25 per cent. 
is allowed in licu of all former encou- 
- Fagements; or the importer may pay 
down the old fublidy, which is ¿of a 
penny per pound, and give bond for the 
payment .of the remaining duties in 
eighteen months, and only have an al- 
lowance of 15 per cent. out of the 
bondable duties: fo that the duties upon 
a pound of britifh plantation tobacco, 
when the bondable duties are Íecured as 


¡ 131 NE 
- aboye, amount 106 4d, which 1s drawn 
back on exportation. 


porter fall be delirous to difcharge his 
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bond, or any part thereof, before the 
expiration of eighteen months, he fha]] 
be abated upon fuch bond fo much as 
the diícount at the rate of 7 per cent, per 
annum fhall amount to, lo proportion'ta 
the time unexpired. No tobacco can be 
imported into the kingdom of Great 
Britain, otherwife than in cafks, chefts, 


or cales; each caík, chelt, or cafe, con- 


talning 450 lb, weight of neat tobaccoar 
Jeaft, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
of all fuch tobacco. Allo no tobacco 
unmanufactured Mall be exported but in 
cafks, chefs, or cafes of 425 1b, weight, | 
ot more, of neat tobacco,. except what 
1s exported by way of famples: and all 
tobacco mult be Ihipped from the very 
fame port or- place, in the original pack- 
age, and with the fame marks, as 1t was 


firft imported, without any alteration, 


excep! neceflary cooperage, under the pes 
nalty of the forfeiture of all fuch tobacco, 
By an aét paíled in the twenty fourth yest 
of his late majefty George 11, no tobac» 
co hall be manufaétured till an account 
is given to the chief ofhicer of the cultoms 
at the port of importation, of the mark 
and quantity of the calk lo: delivered to 
be manufaétured; and if luch an account 
hall not be given in, or is found to he 
fraudulent, the importer Mall forfeit 301, 
for every hoglhead, Uc. And by the 


fame aét, no tobacco, or tobacco-falks, 


exceeding 24. !b. nor any Ínuft, exceed 
ing 101b. (hall be conveyed by land from 
the place of importation, without a cer- 
tificate firlt obtained from the chief cuf. 
tom-houfe officers in that port, together 
with the importer's oatb. thereto, that 
the duties were paid or fecured at the 
importation, Ec. on pain of forfeiting 


the tobacco and Ínuff; as alío the carr 


age and horíes, and the carrier to be Im. 
prifoned for one month: and if any per- 
fon fhall counterfeit or alter fuch certifis 
cate, or procure the lame to be done, he 
hall forfeit 501. for every fuch offence, 
Alío, if any tobacco be conveyed by wi: 
ter, without being duly entered at the | 
cultom-houle, and a certificate as above 
obtained, it fhall be forfeited, and the 
malter of the vellel hall alío fosfeit 6d, 
per pound. The penalty for counter- 
feiting fuch'a certificateis 1001. Wht 
has been Said of conveying tobacco from 
the place of importation, holds equally 
of conveying it from any other place, 
without a certificate as above, | 
Tobacco mulfk not be cultivated in a | 
; ano; 


10 


land, except in phyfic gardens, on for- 
feiture of 40 s. for every rood of ground 
planted with it. Alío, 1£ any perfons 
cut the leaves of walnut-tree, lo as to 
refemble thole of tobacco, and fell the 
fame mixed therewith, they (hall forfeit 
es. per pound. 

TOBAGO, a fmall ifland in the bay of 
Panama, in South America, fituated welt 
long. 827, north lat. 87, 

TopAGo, or TABAGO, is alío the name 
of one of the Caribee-Ifands, See the 
article TABAGO. ; 

TOBOLSKI, the capital of Siberia, fitu- 
“ated at the confluence of the rivers Tobal 
and Irtis: ealt longitude 63%, north la- 

fitude 574% 30". 

TOCAT, the capital of Amaña, in Aña: 
ealtlong. 377, and north lat. 41? 30. 
TOCKAY, a city of Hungary, feventy 

miles north ealt of Buda, the wines of 

which are efteemed the belt in Europe. 

TOD of avool, a quantity containing twen- 
ty-eigh pounds, or two ftone. See the 
articles YYOOL and WEIGHT, 

TODL, a town of Italy, fituated on the 
river Tiber, fifty miles north of Rome. 
TOES, called by anatomilts diciti pedis, 
are the extreme divifions of the feet, an- 
(wering to the fingers of the hands. See 

the articles FoorT and Han. 

The bones of the toes of both feet'are 

twenty - hs 1n number, fometimes twenty- 

eight; being much flenderer, except that 
of the great toe, than thofe of the fin- 
sers: they have alío a much leís free 
motion than thofe of the fingers: the 
great toe has only two bones, and the 
relttbree;z except the little toe in very old 
people, in whom the two extreme pha- 

'langes of the little toe grow together fo 
as to form only one bone; whence we 
find, in this cafe, fewer bones in each 
foot than thirteen. 

For the fefamoide bones of the toes, [ee 
the article SESAMOIDE. 

In cale of adheñions of the toes of in- 
fants, they fhould be feparated either by 

cutting out the intermediate fkin with a 


pair of fciffars, or barely by dividing . 


them with the fame inftroment: and 
when. this is done, in order to prevent 
their cohering again, they fhowld be 
wrapped up in a fpiral bandage, dipped 
10 lime-water and (pirit of wine. 
TOFT, in law-books, denotes a parcel of 
land, ora place where a mefluage has 
_ formerly ftood, 0 : 
TOGA, in roman antiguity, a wide wool- 
- Jen gown, or mantle; which fees to 
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have been of a femi-circular fotm, with= 

out fleeves; differing. both in richne(s 
and largeneís, according to the circum- 

_Jtances of the wearer, and ufed only upon 
occalion of appearing in public, | 
Every body knows that the toga was the 
diftinguifhing mark of a Roman: hence, 
tbe jus togs, or privilege of the toga, 
wasthe fame with the privilege of a ro- 
man citizen; ¿. e. the right of wearing a 
roman babit, and of taking, as they ex- 
plain 1t, fire and water through the ro- 
man empire. et 

TOIES, (nares or nets ufed by hunters for 
catching wild beafts, as deer, Ec. 

TOILET, a fine. cloth of linen, filk, or 
tapeltry, Ípread over the table in a bed- 
chamber or drefing-room, to undrefs and 
dreís upon. : 

TOISE, a french meafure containing fix of 
their feet, or a fathom. See Foor. 

TOISON Dor, a term, in beraldry, for 
a golden fleece, which is fometimes borne 
im a coat of arms, 

TOLEDO, a city of New Caftile, in Spain; 
the archbifhop of wbich is primate of 
Spain, Ec. and pollelles the largeft reves 
nue of any archbihhop in Europes 1tis 
ftuated in welt longitude 4% 12”, and 
north latitude 309% 4.5. 

TOLEN, the capital of an ¡iland of the 
famename, In the province of Zealand, 
in the United Netherlands, fituated four 
miles north-weft of Bergenopzoom. 

TOLENTINO, a town of the marquilate 
of Anconia, in Ttaly, twenty-four miles 
fouth-welt of Loretto. | 

TOLERATION, in matters of religion, 

-3s elther civil or ecclefialtical, Civil to- 
leration, is an Iimpunity and lafety grant- 
ed by the ftate to every feót that does not 
maintain doétrines inconfiltent with the 
public peace: and ecclelíaftical tolera- 
tion, 1s the-allowance which the church 
grants to its members to differ in'certain 
opinions, not reputed fundamentals, 
The term toleration has made a great 
figure in the difputes among proteftants, - 
who have been exceedingly divided about 
the mealuces of tolération,.or the degrees 
to which heretics and [chifmatics are, or 
are not to be fuffered. . 

TOLESBURG, a port-town of Livonia : 
eaft long, 26%, north lat, s9?. 

TOLHUYS, a town of Guelderland, in 
the United Netherlands, fituated on the 
Rbhine, nine miles eaft of Nimeguen, 

TOLK, in ornithology, the back, brown, 
and white mottled tringa, See the ar- 
ticle "TRINGA, | 

y TOLL, 





TON 


'TOLL);; in law, denotes a tax or cuftom 
paid for page, orifor the diberty of fell- 
ng goods in a market-or fair, Hence, 
toll booth 15 a place in a town, "where 

- goods are weighed, in orderto aa 
the duties thereon. 

'TOLLENON, among the Romans, a Wwar- 
like machine, formed in this manner : 
one -beam was fixed very deep m the 
earth, and on the top of it another, 

"more than:bwice as lóng, :and 'moveable 

“upon a center; dn one end of-this crofs. 
beam were placed a covering of hurdles 
or planks7 within which a féw.foldiers 
were put, and by pulling:down the other 
Send with ropes, thefle were railed above 
the walls ofa befióged town. | 

TOLMEZZO, pe town of Friuli in Traly : 
enft long, 137, north lat. 47% 

¿TOLNA, a town'of Lower HUS gary, Gxty 

miles foúih of Boda. 

TOLOSA, a city of Bilcay, i in Spin: e 
long."2%, añd-north lat. 439 30%, 

TOLU, a port-town of Terra Firma, ftu- 
'ated on a bay of the North Sea, an hun- 
dred miles (outh wet of Carthágena. 

TOLUIFER A, In botany, a genus of the 

“decandria- -monogynia claís of: plants, the 
-Howeér of. which is compofed of Eve pe- 
tals, which are inferted into the cup; 
four of tbefe are ftrait and équal in leal 

and are a little longer than the cup; but 


¿the fifth is twice 25 large as thefe, and is 


cordated at the end, and has an unguis 


of thelengthi of the cup. The fiuitand 


feeds are yet unknown.  It'is fo called, 
from its producing the-balfam of' peru. 
See the article BALSAM, | 

TOMAN, of Toumas, a kind of imagi- 
nary money ufed among the Perfians 1n 
the keeping of their books, and to faci- 

 litate the reduétión of money in the pay- 
“ment peda cadi L See the ar- 

cuele MONEY. 

TOMB, includes both the erave or fepul- 
chre ErErn a defunét is interred, and 

the monument ereéted to. prelerye his 
memory. - See VMONUMENT, 

TOMBEC, a town of Brabant, ten miles 
ealt of BrulTels.- 

TOME, in matters of literature, denotes a 
bound book, or writing that juít makes 
a volume. See BoOxÉ and VOLUME, 

TOMENTUM, among botanifts, the 
— downy matter which grows on the leaves 

of fome plants. 

TOMEUT,a town of Nigritia, in n Africa: : 
¿weltlong: 11%, north lat, 149. 

TONDEREN, or “PUNDER, a town de 


«South Jutland, fituated on a bay of the. 
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TON 
da lea, twenty miles Ea of Ry. 


TONE, or TUNE, in mulic, a property of 
found, whereby it comes under the rela, 
tion of grave and acute; or its the de. 
gree of elevation any found has, from the 
degrees of fwifineís of the vibrations of 

- the parts of fonorous bodies. See the 

article SOUND'and TUNE, 
Tone is more particulariyiu/ed for a cer. 
tain degree or interval of tone, wherel 
a found may be ejther raled:or Jowered 
from one extreme of a concord to the 
other, loas ftill to produce true melody, 
See aos and CONCORD. 

TONGEREN, or Ton GERS, a town of 
the bilhopi:c of Liege, 1 15m Gtrmany, ten 
miles north well of Liege. 

TONGUE, linea, in anatomy, the pri 
mary organ of talle and Speech; the 
figure of which approaches, HO fomé de. 
gree, to pyramidal; its anterior part be. 
me called apex, and 1t5 pofterior parte 
bale orroot.. The upper fide1s not quite | 
flat, buta little convex, and divided into 
two lateral halves, by a Maliow deprefled 
line called linea lingua mediana, The 
edges are thinner than the other parta, 
and a little rounded as well as the point, 
The lower fide reaches only from the 
middle of the lebgth of the tongue to the 
point, 

The tongue 1s principally: compofed of 
very foft flefhy fibres, intermixed witha 
peculiar medullary fubltance, and dif 
pofed in various manners. Many of. 
thele fibres are confined to the tongue 
without going any farther; the reltfom 
feparate muícles which go out from ¡tin 
different ways, and are inferted im other 
parts: allthe upper fide of tlie tongue is 
covered by a thick membrane of a papil- 
lary texture, upon which: lies another 
very fine membrane like a kind of epi- 
dermis; which is likewife continued over 

the lowet ide, but without papilla. 
Thiee forts of papille may be diflin- | 
gwihed 1 in the upper fide of the tongue, 
capitales, femi-lenticularis, and villofz, 
Fhofe of the firft kind are the largel, 
refémbling little mufhrooms with fort 
ftems, or buttons without a nécl: they 
lie on (he bañis of the tongue, in fmall' 
fuperficial foffule, They refemble fmall 
conglomerate glands fested on a vey: 
narfow bañs, and escli of them has [omt- 
times a-fmall deprelfion in the middle 
of their upper convex Side y they? 00 
.cupy the whole furface of the sbañs of 
' (he tongue, and are fituated' near ml 
: othtly 
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sether, in fuch a manner as that the moft 
anterior form an angle; they are glan= 
dular papilles, or fmall falival or muci- 


laginous elands, of the fame kind with” 


thole that are to be delcribed hereafter. 

We often oblerve, about the middle of 
this pa rt of.the tongue, a particular hole 
of different depths; the inner furface of 
which 3s entirely glandular, and filled 
with fmall papillee like thofe of the fir 
kind. Itis called foramen cecum Mor- 
gagnii, as being frít deferibed by that 
authors. fince that time Vaterus has di[- 


¿covered a kind of falival duéts belonging> 


to it; and Heifter found two of thele 
duéls very diftincily, the orifices of which 
were in the bottom of the foramen cze- 
cum, near each other, He oblerved the 
-duéts to run backward, divaricating a 
little from each other; and that one of 
them terminated ina fmall oblong veli- 
cle, fituated on the fide of the fmall cornu 
of the os hyoides. z E 
The papillee of the fecond kind, or femi- 
* Venticulares, are fimall orbicular eminen- 
ces, only a little convex, their circular 
edge not being leparate from the (urface 
of the tongue. When we examine them 


ina found tongue with a good micro--: 


Ícope, we find their convex fides full o£ 
fmall holes or pores, like the end of a 
thimble, 

- They lie chiefly in.the middle and ante- 
rior portions of the tongue, and are fome- 

fimes molt vifible on the edses, where 
they appear to be very (mooth, and po- 
lifhed even to.the naked eye, and fome- 
times in living fubjeéls. They foon lofe 
their confiftence after death, lo that, by 


rubbing them (everal times, they maybe. 


drawn out in form of Small foft pyra- 
mids, inclined to one fide. “The papillee 
of the third kind, or villof:ze, are the 
Imalleft and molt numerous. They fill 
tie whole (urface of the upper ide of 
the tongue, and even the interítices: be- 
 tween the other papill:e, They would 
be more properly named papille conice, 
than villofee, from the figure which they 
appear to have, when examined through 
a microlcope in clear water. They are 
¿naturally (ofuíh, but become extremely 
faccid after death; fo that by handling 
them, they may be made fhort and trick, 
whereas they are naturally long and 
Jmall, 
The flehy fibres of which the tongue is 
compoled, and which go no further than 
- lhe tongue, may be termed mufculi lin. 
gUE Interiores, ox the intrinfie muícles ; 
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and they are the Mine with wbat Spige=/ 
lius named mufculi linguales. The 

Sbres thele mufeles confift of are of three 

general kinds, longitudinal, tranfver[e, 


¿and vertical; and each of thefe Gituations 


admits of different degrees of obliquity, 
The longitudinal fibres point to the bañs 
and apex of the tongue, and feem partly 


to: be expanfions of the muículi ftylo= 


glofli, hyo-elofi, and gento:glofi, The 
vertical fibres leem likewife to be in part 
produced by the fame genio-glof, and 


- the traníverfe by the a 


Belides thele mixed produétions, there is 
a diftinét plane of longitudinal fibres, 
which-run near the lurface of the upper 
fide of the tongue, and a diftinét tranf- 
verfe plain under them. All thefe fibres 
are partly interwoven, one: portion of 


them terminating atthe two edgestof the 


tongue, and the other at:the: bafis and 
point, without going to any other part; 
and they lie immediately above thofe- 
which belong to the genio-elofhi. To 
difcover all thele different fibres, and 
their different degrees: of direélion, we 
need only cut the tongue longitudinally, 
after it has been bolled, or: long mace- 


rated in ftrong vinegar. The extrinfie 


mufcles, or muículi exteriores, are thofe 
which:by one extremity make a part of the 
body-of the tongue, and are fixed by the 


other in fome part without the tongue, 


Of thele we reckon four pair, mylo-gloíh, 
ftylo-glofh, hyo-eloffi. and genio-elolí., 
In plate CCLXXES, fig. 5.0%.1, 18 Ten 
prelented the human tongue, with its 
three ¡nteguments, which: anatomifis In 
general have omitted to remark. Bour- 
don, indeed, has figured them, but thicker 
than the life. A A A is the upper fur- 


> perficies of the tongue, onwhich are vifible 


a multitude of papillary and pyramidal 
eminences. Bisa piece of the exterior 
tunic, or ccat of the tongue; in which 


are difcernable a valt number of nervous * 


papillee, adhering to-its interior furface, 
C.Cis the fecond tunic, called the corpus 


— reticulare of Malpighi. Dis the cor- 


pus reticulare of other writers. E js the 
membrane, or corpus papillare nervo- 
fum. FFtheglands of tbe tongue; and 
G the foramen ufually found in the hin- 
der part of the tongue. | 
N? 2. 1bid, exhibits a human tougue, in 
which Heifter diftovered two remarkable 
falival duéts, band d, in the foramen 
CcECUD: Aj ce ls.a veficle at 1he extre- 
mity of the duél 4, diftended witch laliva; 
and e 15 the place where this duttdifap- 
dE : peared: 
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peared : Ef ew the couríe and fituation TONNAGE, or TuNNAGE: See the 5 


of thele duéts, 
of the oícula, exprefled ató and d, was 
Ímgular; having the appearance of valves 
or caruncles, that had collapítd, lo that 
they did not appear as reprelented in the 
figure, unleís forced open by inflation : 
bis the epiglottis, ¿its anterior ligament, 
k mulcular fibres arifing from the fub- 
itance of the tongue, ¿/two little offi- 


-cles of the os hyoides, ¿12 72 the extremities 


of the horns of the os hyoides, 2 72 glands 
and papille of various fize, about the 


middle of the tongue 3 and o the apex of 


the tongue bent downwards. 


TONGUE-TIED, the popular name for a 


diltemper of the tongue in children, when 
3tistied down too clofe to the bottom of 


the moutb, by a ligament connetted all 


=> 


-Jols of the child”s life. 


along ifs middle, and called its frenu- 
lum, which requires to be divided, to 
glve the tongue-1ts proper motion. See 
the article FRAENUM, ' - ; 
This is fometimes the ¿cafe in adults, but 
oftener in children, who cannot then ex- 
ert their tongues to fuck, This is, hows= 
ever, by no means fo common as the 
women ufually imagine 3 not fo much as 
one. child in a thoufand being afHifted 
with 1£; nor 15 the operation in cutting 


it of little confequence, fince often bad 


accidents follow it, and fometimes the 
When the in- 
fant can put its tongue out of its mouth, 
the frenulur wants no incifion; but 
when the tongue cannot be extended be- 
yond the teetb, the operation is neceflary. 
To perform this, the end of the tongue 
fhould be covered with a linen-rag, and 


held with the fingers to prevent its flip- 


ping, and the Jigament of the tongue 
running between the ranular veins and 
internal falival duéts, is to be divided by 
a pair of obtufe- pointed fciffare, 111) 1t give 
room enough for fuckine or fpeakings 


butin doing this, great care mull be taken 


not to wound the falival duéls, or the 
proper veins and arteries of the tongue; 
for children have been known to perifh 
upon the (pot, from the cutting the ra- 
nular veis in this operation. Midwives 
often tearthis ligament with their fingers, 
as foon as the child is boro; but this isa 
dangerous and bad praétice. 


-¿TONIC) ronx0O-, in medicine, is applied to 


a certain motion of the muícles wherein 
the fibres, being extended, continue their 
extenfions 1n fuch a manner, asthat the 


part leems immoyeable, though in reality 


lt be in motion, 
ps 


The fabric and [truéttre 


ticle TUNNAGE. : 
TONNINGEN, a port-town of fouth Jut. 


land, ftuated at the mouth of the Eyder, 


_1n ealtlong. 8% 40”, north lat. 542 40, 
TONQUIN, a kingdom of the further In. 
dia, bóunded by the provinces of Y unam 
and Canton, in China, on the narth; b 
Cochin China, on the louth; and by the 
kingdom of Laos, on the welt 5 lying be. 
tweén 1017 and 108? ealt long. and be. 
.tween 17? and 26% north lat. Its capi. 
tal is Keccio, or Cachao. 
'TONSBURG, a port-town of Norway, in 


the province of Aygeihuys, fituated on ' 
the Scaggerack-fea, thirty miles welt of 


Frederickítat. 
TONSIES, tomfille, 1n anatomy, two re. 
markable glands, fituated one on each 


fide-of the mouth, near the uyula, and 


commonly called almonds of the ear, 
from their refembling almonds in figure, 
Their ufe is to fecrete a mucous humóur 
for. lubricating the pallages: this they 
difcharge by feveral irregular but con. 
fpicuous foraminz into the mouth. 

The tonfils are apt to be inflamed from 


taking cold, for which Heilter firlt ad» 


viles a gentle purge of tamarinds, fena, 
and cream of tartarz and this to be re. 
peated to the third or fourth dofe, if there 


be occafion: in the intermediate times, 


the diaphoretic attemperating and nitrous 
medicines are to be given in powders, 
and a large quantity of diluting liquors 
allowed, which fhiould be gently acidu- 
lated, and have a fmall quantity of vitre 


diflolved in them: gargarilms made of. 


decottions of biftort-root, red-rofes, and 
other sgentle aftringents, are alío to be 
frequently ufed; and the frequent walh- 
Ing the feet in warm water, often hasa 
very remarkable good efteét, 

1f after four or five days the diftemper ls 
found not to give way to thele means, 
but the tomouor (till remains, there 18 tlien 
but little hopes to be had of its refolution, 
and a very different end'is to be attempt 


ed : emollient gargarifms are now to be 


uled, and maturating plalters externally 


applied, fuch as diachylon with the gums, | 


and the like; and fuppurating cataplalms 


“are to be applied to the whole neck and 
throat: thefe methods ate to be continued 


till he tumour eitber:burlts of itfelf, oris 
fo ripe as to be fit for openmg by Me. 


hand of the furgeon. After this has been 


done, and the matter is difcharged, gar 
pariíms muft be u/ed of decoétions cl 


lome vulnerary herb;z or common gin 
164) 


4 
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tea, (weetened with honey of roles, may 
be uled to [erve the purpole. The mouth 


and throat are to be frequently waflied - 


with this till the part is healed. — Tt is to 
be obferved, however, that the refolution 
of thele temours is never to be defpaired 


of, not even during,the ufe ofithe fuppu- . 


yating medicines, for it 1s often leen that 
thie tamour has been wholly difcuffed 
even during the ule of thele means, the 
refolution often being extremely flow. 
This is a very troublefome complaint, 
and with fome perfons 15 apt to return 
very frequently; the belt prefervative 
apainítit 1s a moderate diet and bleed= 
ing, about the time of the equinoxes, ei- 
ther in the arm or foot. 
found it nece/fary to open an ¡fue in the 
arm, in this cafe, and have been by this 
means perfectly cured; but on 1ts drying 
up have always found the difeale return. 
*TONSURE, in eccleñaltical hiltory, a par- 
ticular manner. of Maving or clipping 
the hair of ecclefiaftics or monks. : 
The antient tonfure of the clergy was 
nothing more than polling the head, and 
cutting the hair toa moderate degree, for 
the fake of decency and gravity : and the 
fame oblervation is true, with relpect to 
the tonfure of the antient monks. But 
the romanilts have carried the affair of 
tonfure much fartherz the candidate for 
lt kneeling before the bifhop, who cuts 
his hair in ve different parts of the head, 
wz. before, behind, on each lide, and on 
the crown. 
TOOL, among mechanics, denotes in ge- 
neral any [mall inftrument, ufed as well 
for making other more complex inítru- 
ments and machines, as in molt opera- 
tions in the mechanic arts, See the ar- 
ticle INSTRUMENT. 
The tools of joiners, fmiths, Ec. may be 
leen delineated and defcribed under the 
articles JOINERY, SMITHERY, e. 
TOOTHL) dens, in anatomy, alitrle, very 
hard, and Ímooth bone, fixed in a proper 
alvelous or focketin the jaw, in the man- 
ner of a nail; and fervingíto- malticate 
orchew the food, See the articles FOOD, 
CHYLE, and CHYLIFICATION, 
The natural colour of the teeth, in man- 
Kind, is whitez and their number from 
twenty-etglht to thirty-two; fourteen, 


e 


fifteen, or lixteen beimg placed in each! 


Jaw, if the number be perfeét. “Phe teeth 
are ufually divided into the four inciforés, 
or fóre-teeth; the tdo! "canine, ' eye- 
testh, or doy teeth; the eight molares, or 
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some have- 


1 
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grinders, in each jaw, and two dentes 
fapientiz. ase 
The bodies of the teeth are compofed of 
a double fubftance, a ftony or porcelain- 
like matter, anda medullary one: their 
roots are fometimes fimple, asin the in- 
cifores, canini, and foremolt of the mo- 
lares; and fometimes double, triple, or 
quadruple, as in the hinder molares: 
The cavities of the teeth are covered with 
a vaículo-neryous membrane, and the 
foraminula, or little holes, in the ends of 
them, lerve for the ingreís of the veflels 
which “afford them nutrition and fenfa- 
tion. 

The ules of the teeth are to break our 


Food, to afhilt us in fpeaking, and to add 


to the beauty of the face. | 
For the breeding of the teeth, in infants, 
fee the article DENTITION. 

Foffile teeth of fifhes are known by three 
names; the gloffo-petree, the bufonite, 
and the pleétronite, See the articles 
GLOSSOPETRAE, Ec, E 
As to the cleaning of foul teeth, fee the 
article DENTIFRICE, 


TOOTH-ACH, c<dowradyia, a very painful 


diforder, caufed by an impure ferom 
which corrodes and rends the ligaments 
and nervo-glandulous coats, by which the 
teeth are kept frm in their fockets 2 its 
feat may alío be in the cavity or internal 
parts of the teeth themftlves, 

The whole intention of cure, in this dií- 
order, confifts in deriving and divertine 
the impure [corbutic ferumfrom the head, 


and then carrying it off by proper emune- 


tories. This 1s to be done by faline, 
emollient, and purgative clyíters;' by 
warm pediluvia of rain-waterand wheat- 
bran, with venice-loap, ufed jufl before 
bed-timez by laxatives of manna and 


-calfía diffolved in whey or 2ffes-milk, “or 


- mineral waters: 1f the patient is pletbo- 


ric or full of blood, phlebotomy in the 
foot will be proper, to derive the humours 
from the head. Sudorific remedies are 


alo proper, but more elpecially an elec- 
. tuary made of rob of elder-berries, burnt 


hart's horn, diaphoretic antimony, and 
a few erains of mitre: or, an ounce of 
the rob may be taken 10 broth, to pro- 
mote a diaphorebis; and 1t may be ufed 


"externally, diffolved in beer, in the man- 


ner of a gargle, which will yield imme- 


L 


diaté reliet to the patient, + 


Wien the patient 15 fubjeót to “catarrhs, 
“3s (corbutic or cachetlrc, then “mineral 
waters are molt proper; “and if the pa- 
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tient is ofa weak bilious conftitution, the 
«water fhould be mixed with affes-milk. 
- Outwardly may be applied bags, filled 
with paregoric and emollient (pecies; 
Such as elder, melilot, and camomile- 
flowers, bay and juniper=berties, caraway 
and millet-feeds, and decrepitated Íalt: 
they muft be laid on warm, and are very 
fafe, 
box, applied toa carious tooth with cot- 
ton, are medicines not to be defpiled ; 
and camphorated Ípirits of wine, mixed 
with faffron, caltor, and opium made in- 
to a liniment, and laid to the gums and 
hollow tooti, often gives the patient eafe. 
When the tooch-ach proceeds from a 
rotten, hollow tooth, it will be belt to 
burn the little nervous cord, which is the 
feat of the pain, with an acute cautery 5 
and then the cavity may be filled up with 
- a omixture of wax and maltich, But if 
this cannot be done, the only remedy left 
1s to have the tooth drawn. 

Allen adviles to rub the tooth, that 18 
painful, with the root of the iris lutea, 
or the yellow fleur-de-lucez or a pill 


may be made of equal quantities of cam-' 
phor or opium, and put into the hollow: 


tooth; and, laftly, fome greatly recom- 
mend a Ímall plaíter of tacamalhac, laid 
on the fide of the face. 
TooTH-DRAWING, the operation of pull- 
ing out a*carious, or otherwile injured 
tooth, : 
This art, according to Cicero, was in- 
-vyented by ¿Elculapius, in whofe temple 
the antients hung up a pair of leaden 
pullicans, very properly fignifying that 
no teeth were fit to be pulled out, but 
—fuch as might be removed with a leaden 
forceps; that is, fuch as were loole and 
ready to fall out of themfelves ; for they 
very little confult their own welfare, who 
pull out their teeth while firm and found : 
for drawing the teeth is not only a pain- 
ful operation, but often brings on bad 
accidents, and fometimes even hazards 
the patients life. e 
“Tooth drawing, however wrong in ma- 
ny cales, yetis certainly right and necel- 
ry in others. 3. In children, for the re- 
moving their laóteal, or deciduous teeth ; 
- for when thele are left too long in their 
fockets, they difplace the new ones, and 
. turn them awry. 2. In infants 1t is alío 
necellary to draw fuch teeth as grow out 
of the palate, or out of improper parts of 
the mouth, and are placed loas to impede 
their (peaking or fucking. 3. In. the 
- tooth-ach proceeding Írcm a tootl's be- 
9 Z 


A drop or two of oil of cloves or 


bases... TO | 


ing carious, and giving way to no medj. 


cines, drawing is the lalt relort, and ¡y 


ablolutely neceflary. 4. Thole teeth 


—ought to be drawn which by their jrre. 


' into fhape by the file, -And, laltly, ¡ti 
Ínmetimes neceflary to draw a tooth for 


- gums near the roots of the teeth. 


T 


T 


— Jtate, Itis of the number of thofe pens 


- degrees; the fineft ofall are of a true anú 


mefs, and is fecond only to the diamon!! 
 An-luítre. The topazes of the other par 


* hardneís, but the purelt of the genvin 
. ones are confiderably harder than crjllal: 
Th: topaz, on being thrown into a chal 


gular figure and pofition lacerate the 
cums and lips, and cannot be brought 







































the curing a fiftula, or ulceration of the 


The regular method of drawing them i; 
this: 1£thetooth 1s in the lower jaw, the 
patient muít be feated on a low feat, or on 
the floor, and if in the upper jaw, he 
mult be placed on a high ftool or table; 
then the proper inftrument Is to be (ele. 
ed, and the tooth carefully drawn as a 
nail out of a piece of wood. But this 
mult never be done while the gums are in- 
flamed, [welled, or otherwife diftempered, 
OPARCHY, a little ftate or feigniory, 
confilting only of a few cities or towns; 
or a petty country, governed and polfelTed 
by a toparch, or lord. See the artich 
GOVERNMENT. 

OPAZ, in natural hiftory, a gem calle] 
by the antients chryfolite, as being ofa 
gold-colour. See the article GEm, 
The topaz, when perfeét and free from 
blemifhes, is a very beautiful and valuable 
gem3 it is, however, very rare in this. 


which are found only in the round or peb: 
ble form, there never having been yet (een 
“a true and genuine topaz of a columna 
figure, tho' the far greater part of wha 
our jewellers call fuch, are in that forn, 
The greateft part of the true topazes are 
no larger than grains óf a coarle leed; 
among thele there are, however, fome 
met with of the fize of a pea, and fom: 
much larger, though thofe are very rare, 
Jt is of a roundifh or oblong figure in its 
native or rough ftate, and ufually is fat: 
ted on one fide, and is generally of a 
bright and naturally polihed furface, to- 
lerably tranfparent." They are ever ola 
fine yellow colour; but they have this, 
like the other gems, in feveral diferen! 
perfeét gold-colour, but there are [om 
much deeper, and others extremely palt, 


lo as to appear Ícarce tinged. Theo: 
ental topaz is equal to the ruby in har 


of the world fall off greatly from ti 


cos 
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coal fire, entirely lofes its colour, and 
'<wyhen taken out, 1s'a very fine colourlefs 
Stone, undiftinguifhable from that known 
by the name of the white fapphire ; up- 
on the whole:1t appears, that the orjental 


matter, differing Ícarce at all, except in 
colour, and that when they are found ei- 
ther naturally colourlels, or rendered fo 
by art, 1tis not ealy to diftinguifh one of 
them from the other, 


The finelt topazes in the world are found , 


in the Ealt-Indies, but they are very rare 
there of any great fize: the great mogul, 
however, at this time, poffeffes one, which 
is laid to welgh an bundred: and fifty- 
feven carats, and to be worth-more than 


Peru come next,. after thefe, 1m beauty 
and in value; the european are princi- 
pally found in Sileha and Bohemia, and 
are generally full of cracks and flaws, 
and ofa brownifh yellow. j 
Belides all thele degrees of value in the 
genuine topazes, our jewellers keep what 
they call a kind of them, inferior greatly 
to the true ones; all thefe are common 
hexangular cryftals, coloured to a paler 
or deeper yellow in mines: thefe they cut 
-1nto tones for rings, and fell under the 
name of topazes; and molt of the ftones 
we fee under that name are fuch. 
The antients have faid much of the to- 
paz's virtue; itis faid to be a high cor- 
dial and [udorific, and to have been given 
alío in heemorrhages with great fuccels. 
But whatever virtues it may pollefs, we 
are not to expeét to find them in the ltones 
our drugsilts now keep under the name of 
- topazes,: thefe being no other than frag- 
- mentsofa yellowifh plated fpar, common 
in lead mines, and impregnated more or 
lels with that metal. The topaz ifelf 
ltems to owe its colour to lead, but the 
quantily 1t contains of that is lo very in- 
confiderable, that 1t can be of no effect in 
the body, and may very well be fuppofed 
to leaye it in the Ítate of cryftal; which 
leems as much as we are to Imagine really 
of any of the gems; butth:s [par, fold in 
the place of topaz, not only dilcovers that 
-—Atholds a great deal of lead by its weight, 
but lead has agtually been feparated from 


1t, in no lefs quantity than one fifth of its — 


| welght, 
- TOPE, in ichthyology, the fqualus with the 
noltrils near the mouth, and fmall holes 
_ near the eyes. See SQUALUS. 
-—TOPHUS, in medicine, denotes a chalky 
or llony concretion ia any part of the bo- 


k 
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coloured gems are all much alike in their 


twenty thouland pounds. “The topazes of 


Asi 

TOR 
dy, as the bladder, kidneys, Uc. but 
efpecially in the jomts, See GouT. 

TOPIC, in rhetoric, denotes a probable ar- 

ument, drawn from the-Jeveral circum=- 

Manco: ofa fact, Ec. Hence the art of 
finding and managing fuch arguments, 


is called by the antients -topica, vorritna > 


See the article ÍINVENTION. DADES 
TOPICS, or ToPICAL MEDICINES, are 
the fame with external ones or thoíe ap- 
plied outwardly to fome difealed and 
painful part: fuch are plalters, cata- 


plaíms, unguents,¿c. - See the articles: 


PLASTER, Uc. ME: | 
TOPOSRAPHY, a defeription or draught 


of lome particular place, or fmall traét of 


land, as thatofa city or town, manor or. 


tenement, field, garden, houfe, caltle, 
or the like; fuch as furveyors fet out in 
their plots, or make drauglits of, for the 
information and fatisfaétion of the pro- 
prietors, 

TOPSHAM, a port-town of Devonfhire, 
fituated on the river Ex, about four miles 
fouth of Exeter. ra 

TORBAY, a fine bay in the Engliíh chan- 


nel, a little ealt of Dartmouth, where - 


the prince of Orange, sfterwards king 
William 1IT, landed, on Nov. 5, 1688, 


TORBOLE, a town of the bifhopric of . 


Trent, in Italy, fourteen miles fouth- 
welt of the city of Trent. 
TORCELLA, a port-town of Catalonia, 
in Spain, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Ter, in ealt long. 22 50”, and 
north lat. 42%. | | 
TORCELLO, a town and ifland of Italy, 
leven miles north of the city of Venice. 
TORCH, teda, a luminary uled in leveral 
church-ceremonies, funerals, Ec, and 
more ufually called fambeau. See the 
articles FLAMBEAU and TAPER. 
'TORCH THISTLE, cerems, or cadius, in 
botany. See the article CACTUS, 
TORCULAR, 1n furgery, the fame with 
the tournequet. .See TOURNEQUET.,- 
TORDESILLAS, a town of Spain, forty 
miles north-ealt of Salamanca. 
TORDYLIUM, in botany, a genus of 
umbelliferous plants, belonging to the 
pentandria-digynia clals: the general 
flower of which is uniform and radiated : 
the particular ones of the dile confift ot 
five inflexo-cordated and equal petals; 
the fruit is roundifh, comprefled, and lur- 
rounded longitudina!ly with dentils; the 
feeds are two, roundiíh, and almolt plane. 
This genus comprehends hedge-parfley, 
candy hart-wort, UHc. the feeds of which 
laft are accounted carminative, and alexi" 
1503 pharmic, 
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pharmic, but are very little ufed in the 
prelent: práólice. 


TORE, ¿9rusy A architeéture, a large round 


moulding,. ufedii In the hafes of CS 
See the avticle MOULDING. 

"TOREUMATOGR APHY,a greek lr 
henifying the knowledge or rather de- 
_Teription of antient fculptures and ballo= 
relievos, 

*TOREUTICE, ; ? spell that part of 
“fevlptue! “otherwife called turnirg. 

ne biela TURNING. 


| TORGAW, a town of the dutchy of Saxse 


On, Gruated on the river Elbe, thirty- 
five miles north-welt of Drelden, 


"FÓRTES/ “or ToryYs, in the hiñory of 


England, a fagtion or party, oppoled to 


the whigs, Ste the article WKrGs. 

LE tores are great (ticklers for the pre- 

em yogativé of the crown, as the whigs are 

for theliberties and privileges of the peo- 

ple: though, Jo'trutb, the principles of 
the moderate people of both parties da 
not preatly differ, 

TORMENTIL. tormentilla, 1 botány, a 


, genus of the “¡colandria-pentagynia clafs 


of plants, with a rofaceous Hower, con- 

—híting of four obverlely cordated, plane, 

- and patent petals; the ftamina are fix- 

“teen fubulated filaments, about half the 
length of the cup; the [feeds are elght in 
number, oblong, obtufely acuminated, 
ano contained in the cup, which forms a 

nd of globole capfule. 
IA go has an aultere ftyptic 

—rafte, accompañied with an aromatic fla- 
wour: itisoneof the molt agrecable and 
efficacious vegetable alftringents: there 
are alíoa tinétureand a diltilled water of 
it, the former of which poffefles all the 
wiftmes of the li fmple, 

TORMES, a river of Spain, which runs 
from fouth-eaít to north-=wefk, through 
the province of Leon, paffes by Salaman- 

ca, and afterwards falls into the river 
Donro in Portugal. 

TORMINA, GRIFPES, in medicine. 
the article COLIC. 

TORNADO, or TurNaDo, a fudden and 
vehement gu of wind from" all points 
of the compaís, frequent on the coalt of 
Guinea. See the articles HURRICANE). 
WPHIRLWIND, Ce, 


See 


| TORNA, a A of Upper PE 


Gxty miles nortbh-eaft of Buda, : 
TORNE, or Torwza, the cap! ital of 

Torne Espmark, a province of Sweden, 

htuated at-the mouth of the river Torne, 


atte bottom of the Botiimic gulph, up» 
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on alittle iand made by the river, foyy 
hundred miles north of Stockholm: esp 
long. 22% 45, north lar. 65% 45, 
TORNESOL, or TURNESOL. See (he dls 
ticle TURNESOL. | 
TORO, a city of Leon, in Spain, fituata 
sed on the river Douro, thirty- «ve imileg! 
weft of Valladolid. | 
'TORPEDO, the CRAMP or NUMB: FIsH,| 
10 ¡chthyolog y, a fpecies of raja, the 
body of which is perfectly Ímooth, and 
confiderably broad in proportion to its 
length; the rolftrom or hout-1s oblong 
and fubacute; the back is fomewhat £l]= 
bole ; the belly 15 flat, and the fides are 
terminated by broad fins; its colour on 
the back is a dufíky greyifh, and the bel, 
ly is white. See the article RATA. 
The molt Gingular property of this fAfhis, 
that, when out of ihe water, 1t ales 
the band or other part that touches i, 
with a fenfation much like that wihich ve 
call the cramp; the (hock is inftantaneous, 
and relembles that given by eleétricity, 
ct that the effeét lafts longer: this is 
ll the fñh can do; but thofe who have re. 
lated le have O the effesis almolt into 
mir cles, Keaumur has given a long 
memoir, wherein he dea vous to ac 
count for this fingular phenomenon, 
which he refolves into the inftantaneous 
aétion ofa valt multitude of [mall muícle 
on the furface of the body of the fih: but 
there feems fomething more requiitd, 
in orderto the perfeétly explaining lo od 
an effect. See plate COCLXXIX. ME: ys 
TORQUATA, in zoology, a name given 
to the natrix, or water-Ínake, from the 
remarkable ring it has about its neck, 
See the article NATRIX. 
TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes a round 
roll -of-cloth, twifted and ftuffed: fuch 
is the bandage, frequently feen in armo: 
ries, about the heads of Moors, Ec, 
Itis always of the two principal colours 
ot the coat; and is accounted the lesft 
honourable decoration worn on tlie hel: 
met, by wey of crelt. 
TORREFACTION, in chemiflry, is 1he 
roafting or Ícorching of a body by the 
fire, in order to dileharge a part ethe 
unneceffa: y or hurtful io another opera: 
tion; as lulphuris thus difcharged fiom 
an ore, before the metal can be obtained 
to advantage. See ROASTING. 
JTORREJO, a town cf New -Caftile, in 
Spain, hfreen miles louth of Madrid, 
TORRENT, rorrens, mm geography, de 
Notes a tempor y ftream of water, fall: 


¡Pg 


TOS 


íng fuddenly from mountains, whereon 


there have been great rains, or an extra- 


ordinary thaw of (now. 

TORRES, 2 port-town of Granada, in 
Spain, forty-five miles fouth-welt of the 
city of Granada: welt long. 4” 26', north 

lat. 36% 45. ¿O 

TORRICELLIAN EXPERIMENT, a fa- 

' mous experiment made by Torricelli, a 
difciple of the great Galileo, which has 
been already explained under the article 
BAROMETER. ) 

¡| "TORRID ZONE, among geographers, de- 

notes that traét of the earthlying upon the 


equator, and on each fide asfar as the two - 


tropics, or 237 30” of north and louth lat, 
The torrid zone was believed, by the an- 
tients, tobe uninhabitablez but is now 
well kpown to be not only inhabited by 
the natives of thofe hot climates, but even 
tol:rable to the people of the colder cli- 
motes towards the north and (outh; the 
excellive heat of the day being there tem- 
pered ny the coldnels of the night. See 
the article HEAT. 

TORRIGLTIA, a town of the territory of 
Genoa, in Italy, fituated ten miles north- 
welt of Genoa. 

TORRINGTON, a market=-town of De- 
vonilire, Gtuated on the river Towbridge, 
twenty fix miles north-welt of Exeter. 

TORROCE, in ornithology, the larus 
witha white head, and a black fpot on 
each fide. - See the article LaRus. 

TORSIL, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Sunderland, fituated on the Meller- 
lake, forty three miles welt of Stockholm. 

TORT, in law, a French term, fignifying 

wrong or injury. 

TORTOISE, te/fudo, in zoology. See 
the article TesTuUDO. 

TORTONA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Milan, fituated on the louth fide of the 
Po, thirty two miles fouth-welt of Milan. 

"TORTOSA, a city of Catalonia in Spain, 

o fituated on the river Ebro, ninety miles 
fouth-we(t of Barcelona ; ealftlong. 15, 
and north lat. 40% 45. 

TORTUGA, an ifland of the Welt Indies 

near the north coalt of Elifpantola, 

TORTUGA is alío an ¡land on the coaft of 

Terra Firma. 

TORTURE, a grievous pain infliéted on 
acriminal, or períon acculed, to make 
him confels the truth. 

TOSA, aport-town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
thitty-feven miles north-ealt of Barce- 

Jona. 

TOSCANELLA, a town of Italy, thirty- 
Ave miles north of Rome, 
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TOTANUS, or Gopwrr, in ornitholo= 


gy> the red-legged tringa, with a black 


beak, red at the bale, See TriuGa, 
TOTNESS,a borough-town of Devonfhire, 
twenty -three miles fouth-welt of Exeter. 
It fends two members to parliament, 
TOTTED. A good debt to the king 18, 
by the foreign oppofer, or other officer of 
the exchequer, noted for fuch by writing 
the word tol, q, d. tot pecunie regi de- 
bentur ; whence it is faid to be totted.. 
Alfo that which 1s paid 1s to be totted, 
TOUCAN, in ornithology, a fpecies of 
ramphaftos, ofa middle fize between our 


common magpie and the throfh, but hav-= 


ing a beak thicker and Jonger than its 
whole body: this beak is hooked at the 


end, and is of a very thin fubítance, not 


exceeding the thickneís of a membrane, 
and very light and hollow, yet bony im 
fubítánce, and very bright and hining= 
It has a [ort of toothed edge, which pre= 


vents its hutting clofely, and, giving pal= 


fage for the air, enables the bird to live 
without noítrils. Teis yellowih on the 


outlide and red within, and 15 covered 


with a fort of [caly fubltance, eafily fcrap» 
ed off with a finger at the edge. 

The head of this bird is large in propor- 
tion to 1ts body, and is black on the 
crown the relt of it, and the neck and 


back, are Mlightly variegated with whitez 
1ts brealtis of a bright orange colour, its. 


belly and thighs of a very fine and bright 
red, and the tail is black but red at the 
end. See plate COCLXXXT,. fig. 3. 
Toucan, inaltronomy, a conftellation of 
the fouthern hemifphere, confiliing of 
eight fmall ftars, and otherwile called 
anfer americanus. | 
TOUCH-NEEDLE, among alfayers, refin- 
ers, Ec. little bars of gold, filver, and 
copper, combined together in all the dif. 
Ferent proportions and degrees of mix= 
turez the ufe of which 1s to difcover the 
degree of purity of any piece of gold or 
ilver, by comparing the mark it leaves on 
the touch-ltone, with thofe of the bars. 
The metals ufually tried by the touch- 
ftone, are gold, flver, and copper, el- 
ther pure, or mixed with one another in 
different degrees and proportions, by fu= 
fion. In order to find out the purity or 
guantity of bafer metal in thele various 
admixtures, when they are to be examin= 
ed, they are compared with thele needles, 
which are mixed 1n a known proportion, 


and prepared for this ule, The metals 


of thele needles, both pure and mixed, 
are all made into laminz or plates, one 
iwelfib 





ra. 


TOU 


part of their breadth 1n tbicknefs, and 
an inch and half long; thele being thus 
prepared, you are to engrave on each a 


mark indicating its purity, or the nature. 
- TOULOSE. 


and quantity of the admixture in.it. 

The black rough, marbles, the baíaltes, 
or the fofter kinds of black pebbles, are 
the moft proper for touch: ftones, See 


MARBLE, BAsALTES, Uc. 


Now.the method of ufing tbe needles and 
itone is this: the piece of metal to be tri- 
ed, ought firlt to be wiped well with a 


clean towel, or piece of foft leather, chat 


vou may the better fee ¡its true colour; 


For from this alone an experienced períon | 
well, im lome degree, judge before-hand 


what the principal metal is, and how, 


and witb what debaled. 


Then chule a convenient not over large 


part of the furface of the metal, and rub' 


it feveral times very hardly and Itrongly 
againít the touch-Ítone, that in cale a de- 
ceitful coat or cruít hould have been laid 
upon it, 1t may be worn off by that 
friétion: this, however, is more readi- 
ly done by a grind-ltone, or fmall file, 
Jf you have themat hand, Then wipe a 
flat and very clean partof the touchítone, 
and rub agalmít It, over and over, the 
jult mentioned part of the furface of the 
piece of metal, till you have, on the flat 
furface of the ftone, a thin metallic cruít, 

an inch long, and about an eighth of an 
inch broad: this done, look out the 
needle that feems molt like to the metal 
under trial, wipe the lower part of this 


p needle very clean, and then rubitagainít 
the touch-flone, as you did the metal, 
. by tie ide of the other line, and in a di- 


reótion parallel to it. When this is done, 
¡£ you find no difference between the co- 
lours of the two marks, made by your 
needle and the metal under trial, you 
may with great probability pronounce that 
metal and your: needle to be of the flame 
alloy, which is immediately known by 
the mark engraved on your needle. But 


if you find a difference berween the colour | 
of the mark given “by the metal, and 
that by the nezdle you have tried, choofe 


out another nesdle, either of a darker or 
Jighter colour than the former, as the 


difference of the tinge on the ce tone. 


direóts; and by one or more trials of this 
kind you will te able to determine which 
of your needles the metal anfwers, and 
thence what alloy it is of, by the mark 
of the needle; or elleryou will End that 


«the alloy is extraordinary, and.not to be 
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twelfth of an inch broad, and of a fourth 


TOURNAMENT, or TURNAMENT, See 
TOURINE, 


IDO NOS 
determined by the comparilon of your 
needles, 
TOUL, a city of Lorrain, twelve miles 
welt eE Nancy. 
TOULONMN. Sée THOULON, . 
ps. o uLOsa, 
TOUR, a french term, frequently ufed for 
a journey or progrefs through one or 
more countries. 
TOURN, or Turn, in law. 
ticle Turn, 


See the añ. | 




































the article TURNAMENT., 

a town of the bifhopric of 
Liege, thirteen miles north- ealt of Na. 
mur. 

TOURNAY, a city of Flanders, 1m the qu. 
ftrian Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Scheld, thirteen miles eaft of Lile; eat 
long. 3% 30", and north lat, 50% 37% 

TOURNEFORTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-monogynia clals of 
plants, the flower of which conbíts of a 
fingle petal, im form of an oval tube, 
longer than the calyx, divided into fp: 
flight fegments fomewhat broad and 
pointed, and fpread open; the fruit is a 
globofe berry, containing two cells; and 
the feeds are ofan oval figure, two in 
number, and leparated by the pulp. | 

TOURNEQUET, m. furgery, an infrus 

ment made of rollers, comprefles, fcrews, 
Ec. for comprefling any wounded part, 
lo as to ltop heemorrhages. See the ar- 
ticle H/IEMORRHAGE. 
The common tournequet is very fimple, 
conbíting only of a roller, which, with 
the help of a mall ftick, lerves to (top the 
effufion of blood from large arteries, in 
amputations, by forcibly tying up 1h 
limb.. The tbings necellary for this are 
aroller, ofa tbumb's breadth, and ofan 
ell in length, a fmall eylindrical ltick, a 
conglomerated bandage, two fingers thick 
and four long, fome comprelles of a good 
length and about three or four finger 
breadth, to furround the legs and arms, 
anda fquare piece of ftrong paper or lea- 
ther, about four fingers wide, See Hull 
CCLXXX. fig. 7. 

- The manner of applying this inftrument 
is this; the rolled bandage is to be ap-| 
plied to the trunk of ihe wounded artery 
length ways, covering it, ma contralf 
direétion, with comprelfes furrounding 

the foot, leg, or arm, as 1t were with a 
ring; the roller mult be paffed twice 

around thefe applications, and faítened lo 

a knot, butío loofely hat you may eafily 
introduce your hand between itand te 

parts 
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part: the leatheor thick paper muft now * 


be nicely placed under it, upon the ex- 


ternal part of the leg, and the roller tight- 
ened by degrees, by turning round the 


ftick, which Is to be introduced into the 


knot3 this to be done till the hemorrhage 


is entirely fopped: the Ítick mult now 


be kept in this lituation till the ywvound is 


properly treated, and the return of the 
hamorrhage is prevented. When this 
end is acquired, the tournequet is to be 
loofened, orentirelv taken oft, as fhall be 


—Judged molt convenient; but where it is 


applied to the arm, the rolled bandage is 
to be placed near the axilla, in the inter- 


nal partof the humerus, and the ftick in- 
this cafe 15 to be faltened:on the oppohte- 

_fide, the fituation of the artery there re= 
quiring this poltion: avd wben 1£ 15 to- 
be applied to the thighs, the bandage¡s to 


be putas the cafe (hall require, either to 
the upper part of the thigh, or juft over 
the knee. 


[rica o A. 


fhip, barge, Ec. by men or beafts, or by. 


another fhip ór boat, faltened to her, in 


order to make her enter a port, afcend a 
river, Ue, o | 


TOWER, turis, a tall building, confít- 


ing of feveral ftorjes, ufually of a round 
form, though fometimes [quare or poly= 
sonal, 


- Towers are built for fortreffes, prifons, 


Ec. asthe Towerof London, the Tower 


ofiíhe Baltile, Ec. 


“The Tower of London is not only a ci- 


tadel, to defend and command the city, 


river, e. but alflo a royal palace, where 


our kings, with their courts, have fome= 
times lodged: a royal arfenal, wherein 


are arms and armmunition for (ixty thou- 


fand foldiersz a trealury for the jewels 


and ornaments of the crown; a mint for 
coining of money; the great archive, 


—<wherein are preferved all the antient re= 


cords of the courts of Weltminíter, Ue. 


- and the chief prifon for ftate criminals. 


But befides the common tournequet, there TOWN), a place inhabited by a confider- 


are other more complex forms of this in- 
ftrament. Jbid. fig. 2.15 a brals-tourne- 
quet, for [topping the hxmorrhages in 
wounds of large arteries; where AA 1s 
a brafs-plate, fomewhat bent; BB, a 
ftrong brals-fcrew; C, a round plate, to 
be fixed upon the wound; D, the button 
which turns the Ícrew; EE, a ftrong 


leather-belt, to furround the wounded: 


part; EF, part of the belt pierced: with 
holes, whereby itmay be fixed upon the 
belt GG, and lengthened and fhortened 
according to the (ize of the limb. 
Jbid. ñg. 3. 15 another braf5-tournequet, 
after Peti's manner, the ufe and appli- 


cation of which will be eafily underitood 


from the deleription of fig. z2.. 

In plate CCLXXXL fig. 1. n% 1.15 de- 
lineated a wooden tournequet, where AA 
is the upper part; BB, the lower part; 
C, the fcrew; D, the:two fmall iron- 

_Jcrews, to which a leather or (1'k belt is 
to be fixed; E, hooks, on which to 
falten the other end of the:belt; FF, the 

ends of the upper and lower parts of the 
nftrument, hollowed to receive the belt, 

sand keep 1t fteady in 1ts fituation. 

Ibid. n? 2. 15 another kind of tournequet, 
made of iron, the parts and ules of which 
wil be eaíly conceived from what has 
been already faid. 


TOURNON, a town of Languedoc, in 


- ¡ France, ffty miles louth of Lyons. 
TOURS, a city of France, fixty miles 


fouth-weft of Orleans. 


TOWAGE, the hawling ox drawing of a 


Hanfe-Vowns. A 
TOXICODENDRON, the POISON-0AK, 


—cleus. 


TRACES of 1he braia, among 


able number of people, being of a middle 
lize between a city and village. ; 
See HANsE. 


in botany, a fpecies ofrhus, or/fumach, 
witha fmooth and ftriated berry, con- 
taming a fulcated and comprefled nu- 
See the article SUMACH, 

Poifon=oak 1s faid to poilon two ways, 
by handling ofit, and by the (mell. The 
Ícent of it, when cut down in the woods, 
has polloned many people, and many 
more have (uffered by 1t while burning in 
their fires. People with only handling it 


have been made blind for feveral days ; 


and perfons who fit near a fire when it is 
burning, are often [welled and choaked 
up in all-parts of the body, in a terrible 
manner, 


- TOXICUM, POISON. See POIsoN, 
TOZZIA, in botany, a genus of the didy= 


namia-angiolpermia clafs of plants, with 


a monopetalous ringent flower 3 the up= > 


per lip of which is bifid, and the lower 
one triñid; the fruitis a globole unilocu= 
lar capíule, containing an ovated feed. 


TRABEATION, in the antient architec= 


ture, the fame with entablature. See 
the article ENTABLATURE. . dE 


the carte- 
f=0s, denotes the impreffions which fen- 


_Sible objeóts make on the fine fibres of the 
“brain, by means of the organs of (enfe; 


on which impreflons memory, Imagina- 

tion, Ye. are fuppoled, ina great mea. 

lure, to depend.  'See MemMoORY; Etc. 
TRA- 


- 





TRAÁ 
TRACHEA, in anatomy, called alío af- 
pera arteria, and in englifh the wind- 
pipe, is a tube or canal, extended from 
the mouth to the lungs; its ftuation 1s in 
¿he middle and anterior part of the neck ; 
and itis conneéted with the fauces, the 
lungs, and the eefophagus. Anatomilts 
commonly divide ¡tinto two parts, the 
larynx, and afpera arteria properly fo 
called. See the article LArRYNx. 
"The trachea, or afpera arteria properly 
lo called, is that whole cartilaginous ca- 
nal, extended from the larynx, which is 
only its mouthyor entrance, to the bron- 
chia or lungs; being, in fome meafure, 
ofa conic figure. Itsbeginningis cylin- 
drical, and capable of admitting a fin- 
gerz and its pther end 1s lomewhat nar- 
rower.  Itenters the thorax under the 
—Fternum, and is there divided into two 
branches, before it enters the lungs: 1t1s 
=compoled of eighteen or nineteen, fome- 
times but (ixteen, fometimes twenty, car- 
tilaginous rings, and four coats. Thefe 
rings are imperfect, the hinder part of the 
trachea being membranaceous. Of the 
four coats, the exterior is membranace- 
ous, the fecond, glandulous, the third 
muícular, and the fourth or internal co- 
wering is tendinous and robult, 
The ufes of the trachea are, to affift in 
deglutition, and to be afhiítant to the 
Jungs: on the exterior part of it are the 
thyroide and bronchial glands, which fe- 
'erete an humour to moilten it: its arteries 
are from the external carotids, the veins 
From the jugulars, and the nerves from 
the recurrent ones of the plexus cervi- 
calis. See the articles GLAND, AR- 
TERY, VELN, Ue. 
The trachez of vegetables are certain air- 
velfels, dilcérnible 1n many plants, but in 
none more diftinétly than in the melon. 
"PRACHELIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandriz-monogynia claís of plants, 
with a funnel-fahhioned flower, divided 
into five legments at the limbz the fruit 
5 a roundiíh obtufely trilobous capíule, 
containing a great number of very mi- 
mute feeds. 


TRACHENBERG, a 'town of Sileña, 


twenty five miles north of Breflaw. 
TRACHEOTOMY, in furgery, the name 
chotomy.. See BRONCHOTOMY, 
TRACHINUS, in ichthyology, a genus 
of the acanthopterygeous fhes, the oper- 
cula of whole gills are pointed, and the 
eyes placed near ope another, in the 
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of an operation otherwile called bron- - 


A 
upper part of the head; there are to 
back-fins, and the firlk very fhort. 
To this genus belong the draco and ura: 
nofcopus. See the articles DRACO and 
URANOSCOPUS. 

TRACING, or TRAINING, in minera. 

logy. See the article TRAINING. 

TRACT, in geography, an extent of 
eround, ora portion of the eartls (ur 
face. ei | | 

Tracr, in matters of literature, denotes 
a mall treatife, or written diícourle, up 
on any fubject. | 

TRACTION, the act of drawing, where. 
by a thing 1s brought nearer to the 
mover. : 

TRACTRIX, in geometry, a curve other. 
wile called catenaria. See CATENARIA, 

TRADE, in general, denotes the fame 
witl commerce, confifting in buying, 
felling, and exchanging of commodities, 
bills, money, Ec. See COMMERCE, 
Colv, MoneY, COMPANY, Ue. 

“TRADE-WINDS, denote certain regular 
winds at fea, blowing either conítantiy 
the lame way, or alternately this way and 
that; thus called from their ufe in navi. 
gation, and the indian commerce. 

The trade winds are of different kinds, 
fome blowing three or fix months of the. 
year one way, and then the like Ípace of 
time the oppolite way 3 thele are yery 
common in the indian leas, and are called 
monfoons. See the article Monsoox. 
Others blow conftantly the fame way; 
fuch is that general wind between the tro. 
pics, which off at fea, is found to blow 
all day long from eaít to weft. For the 
phe=nomena of each, with their phyfcal 

caules, fee the article WIND. 

TRADESCANTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the hexandria - monogynia claís of 
plants, the flower of which confiils of 
three orbiculated, plane, and very pa: 
tent petals; and its fruit is an oval tri: 
locular capfule, containing a few angus 
lated feeds. 

TRADITION, among eccleliaftical wrie 
ters, denotes certain regulations regard 
ing the rites, ceremonies, Ec. of rell- 
gion, which we fuppofe to have bech 
handed down from the days of the apo: 
files, to the prelent time. ELE. 
Tradition 15 diftinguifhed into. written, 
whereof there are fome traces in the writ- 
mes of the antient fathers; and un: 
written, whereof no mention is made in 
the writers of the frft ages of chrifliá- 
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TRAERBACH, a town of Germany, 
fituated on the Mofelle, twenty miles 
north-ealt of Triers. ES PDA 
TRAFFIC. See the articles TRADE and 
COMMERCE, 

RAGACANTH, fragacantba, in bota- 
ny, a genus oF the diadelphia-decandria 
clals of plants, with a papilinaceous flow- 
er; its fruitis a fhort bilocular pod, of 
a.roundiíh figure, and containing a few 
kidney-Mhaped feeds, | 
Gum-tragacanth, or, as fome call 1É, 
eum-adragant, or gum-dragon, is the 
produce of this fhrub, which grows to 
about four feet high, and has a firm and 
robuft fem, with numerous” branches. 
The gum is brought to us in long and 
 dlender pieces, of a flatted figure, more 
-orleís, and thele not Ítrait, or rarely lo; 
but commonly twifted and contorted va= 
rious ways, lo as to refemble wornis. 
We fometimes meet with it like the other 
vegetable exfudations, in roundifh drops, 
butthefe are much more rare. It is mo- 
derately heavy, ofa firm confiltence, and, 
properly [peaking, very tough rather than 
hard, and 1s extremely difficult to pow- 
der, unleís firlt carefully dried, and the 
mortar and peltle kept warm. -Its na- 


tural colour is a pale wbhitiíh, and ín the” 


cleanelt pieces itis lomething tranfparent, 
It is often, however, met with tinged 
brownih, and of other colours, and 
more opake, It has no Ímell, and very 
little talte, but what it has is difagree- 


able. Taken into the mouth, it does not ' 


grow clammy, and Ítick to the teeth, as 
the gum-arabic does, but melts into a 
kind of very foft mucilage, It diflolves in 
¿water but (lowly, and communicates its 
 mucilaginous quality to a great quantity 
ofthat fluid. It is by no means foluble 
In oily or fpirituous liquors, nor is it in- 
flammable. Ttis brought tousfrom the 
iland of Crete, and from feveral parts of 
Alia, Itisto be choífen in long twilted 
pieces, of a whitifh colour, very clear, 


and free from all other coloursz the' 
brown, aod particularly the black, are. 


wholly to be rejegted. 

Tragacanth has the fame virtues with 
gum-arabic, butin a greater degree. 1t 
' greatly inípiffates and obtunds the acri- 
mony of the humours, and is therefore 
found of valt lervice in inyeterate coughs, 
¡and other diforders of the brealt, arifng 
írom an acrid phlegm, andin (tranguries, 


heatofurine, and all other complaints of 


¡that kind. Itis ufually given in the com= 
pound powder, called the pecies diatra- 
VoL. 1, : 
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- gacanthi frigidas," rarely alone... T is 


alío, by lome, elteemed-a very great exo 
ternal remedy for wounds, and in this 
fenfe made an ingredient in fome fympa- 
thetic powders, with vitriol and other 
things. Itís by fome recommended alone, 
in form of a powder or ftrong mucilage, 
for cracks and chaps in the nipples of wos 


men: butitis found, by experience, to 


bea very troublefome application in thofa 
cafes, and to do more harm than good, 
as it dries by the heat of the part, and 
draws the lips of the wound fatther afun= 
der than before. 


TRAGEA, in pharmacy, an aromatic 


ar 


powder, grpíly beaten and mixed with 
fugar, taken by way of carminative.. 


RAGEDY, a dramatic poem, reprefent= 


ing lome fignal action performed by ¡luf- 
trious perfons, and which has frequently 
a fatal iffue, or end. See DRAMA, 

Ariftotle, tnore [cientifically, defines tra= 
gedy, the imitation of one grave and en- 
tire action, of a jult length, and which, 
without the affiltance of narration, by 
railing of terror and compafñon, refines 
and purges our palfions, This definition 


has given the critics fome perplexity 5 


and Corneille declares he cannot recontile 
Ariftotle with himíelt: theinftances Arí= 
ftotle cites, he thinks, ruin bis own defi- 
nition; he even denies the purging 0ur 
palñions to be the end of tragedy. Our 
englifh authors are more favourable to the 
definition ; by the purging our paffions, 
they underltand not the extirpating them, 
but the reducing them to ¡ult bounds; for 
by hewing the miferies that attend a fub= 
jeótion to them, it teaches us to watch 
them more narrowly ; and by feeing the 
ereat misfortunes of others, 1t lelfens the 
enfe of our own, ; 
Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelín 
oblerves, was enly a hymn fung in bo- 
nour of Bacchus, by feveral períons, whae, 


together, made a chorus of mulic, with 
«dances and. inftrumentz, 


As this wás 
long, and. might fatigue the Íingers, as 
well as tire the audience, they bethought 
themíelves to divide the fingins of the 
chorus into feveral parts; and to have 
certain recitations in-the intervals, Ac= 
cordingly Thefpis firft introduced a per- 
fon upon the Ítage with this view. ¿ER 


chylus, finding one perfon infufáicient, in= 


troduced a fecond, to entertain the ¿u= 


dience more agreeably, by a kind of dia- 


logue: he alío cloathed his perfons more 


—decently, and firít put on them the buíkin, 


"See BY MN, CHORUS, BUSKIN, Le. 
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on the [cene, were cálled actors; (o that 
tragedy was at firík wibhoutaétors. And 
o what they thus rehcarfed, being things 
added to the inging of the chorus, where- 
of they were no necellary part, were call- 
-ed epifodes, See the article EPISODE. 
Sophocles found that two perlons were 


¿not enough for the variety of incidents, ' 


and accordingly introduced a third: and 
here the Greeks leem to have ftopped;3 at 
lealt, ¡tis very rare that they introduced 
four fpeakers in the fame Ícene. 

Tragedy and comedy were, at fir(t, con- 
founded with each other, but were after- 
wards feparated; and the poets applied 
themíelves to the cultivating of tragedy, 
negleóting comedy, See COMEDY. 
When tragedy was got into a better form, 
they changed the meafure of its verfe, 
and endeavoured to bringthe action with- 
in the compaís ofa day, or ofa revolution 
of the lun. See the article Unit Y. 

For the feveral parts of tragedy, fee the 
articles ACT, SCENE, ACTION, FABLE, 
CHARACTERS, NIANNERS, Ec. 

The Eneliíh received the firlt plan of their 
drama from the French, among whom it 
¿had its rile towards the end of Charles Y. 
under the title of chant-royal, which con- 
filed of pieces in verle, compofed in ho- 
nour of the Virgin, er fome of the [aints, 
and fung on the ftage: they were called 
by the title of chant-royal, becauíe the 


lubject was given by the king of the year, 


or the perfon who had borne away the 
prize the year preceding. de 

The humour of thele pieces ran wonder- 
fully among the people, infomuch that in 
a little time there were formed [everal fo- 
cieties, who began to vie with each other: 
one of thele, toengage the town from the 
relt, began to intermix various incidents 
or epifodes, wbich they diftributed into 


acts, [cenes, and as many different per-. 


lons as were necellary for the repreflenta- 
tion. Their firltellay was in the Bourg 
St. Maur, and their lubjeét the pafion 
of our Saviour. The provoft of Paris 
prohibiting- their continuing it, they made 
application to court; and to renderit the 


more favourable to them, eleóted them-' 


felvesinto a friary or fraternity, under the 
title of brothers of the pafñion: which 
title has given fome occalion to fufpect 
them to have been an order of religious, 
The king, on leeing and approving fome 
of their pieces, granted them letters of 


E 
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"The perfons who made thele recitations' 
ing weary of them, they began to inter. 
- Jubjeéls. * 


—pleafing many, they were re-eltablifhed 


-Thus was the drama eltablifhed, ando 


TRAGI-COMEDY, a dramatic piece par 


TRAGIA, in botany, a genus of the mo 


TRAGOPOGON, GOAT's BEARD, inb 


«mia claís of plants, the compound How 
of which is imbricated and uniform, 


: —"TRAGUS, rpay0-, in anatomy, one ol 
eltablifhment, in 14025 upon which they, 


built attheatre, and for an age and a half. ternal ear, called alío hi:cus, beca 
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acted none but grave pieces, which they 
called moralities; til), the people growa 


mix farces, or intérludes, from prophang. 
This mixture of farce and relieion dif. 


by an arret of parliament, In 1548, on | 
condition of their aéting none but proper, 
lawful, and decent fubjeéts, without ip. 
termeddling' with any of the myfteries of 
religion3 and thus were the brothers of 
the pafñion defpoiled of their religios 
charaéter: upon which they mounted the 
ftage no more in perfon, but broughty 

a new fet of comedians, who acted under. 
their direótion. 


this foundation arrived in England, L 
proceís of time, as 1t was improved, it 
became divided into-two branches, agro 
able to the practice of the antients, an 
the nature of things, víz. into traged 
and comedy, properly fo.called; andthy 
Jaft again was fubdivided into pore co. 
medy and farce. See the articles Co. 
MEDY and FARCE,. 
l 
taking Bf the nature both of tragedy ani 
comedy, the event whereof is not blood. 
or unhappy, and wherein is, admitted 4. 
mixture of lefs [erious characlers, 

The foundation of tragi-comedy is cer 
tainly bad 3 for endeavouring to mk 
us laugh and cry by turns, 1t endeavoun 
at contrary motions, which the heart cer 
never undergo; every thing that di 
poles for the one, indifpofing for te 
other: for which reafon 1t 18 at pr 
fent, with great juítice, difuled. Hom 
ever, tragi-comedy is the only my 
whereín comedy 1s allowed to introdut 
Kings and heroes. 


noecia-tetrandria claís of plants, withot! 
any flower petals; 1ts fruit is a very lar: 
tricoccous capfule, of a roundifh higur, 
containine ingle and roundifh feeds, 


tany, a genus of the fyngeneña polys* 
being compofed of a multitude of ligu 
lated femi-floícules, quinquedentated 
the ends, and ftanding on the embrjo 
feeds, which are enveloped in a Cot 
mg, and winged with down. 


the protuberances of the auricle, or tl 


uftall 
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ufually hairy. The tragus is that pro- 
 Euberance next the temple: tbat on the 

oppolite fide, to which the foft lobe of 
the ear is annexed, is called the anti- 
tragus, Seethe article EAR, 
TRAJAN COLUMN, a famous hiftorical 
column ereéted in Rome, in honour of 
the emperor Frajan.  Ttis of the tufcan 
order, though fomething irregular 3 1ts 
height is eight diameters, and ¡ts pede- 
ftal corinthian : 1t was built in a large 
Square there, called Forum Romanum. 
Tis bale confifts of twelye ftones, of an 
enormous fize, anditis raifed on a focle, 
or foot of eight (teps ; within fide is a 
ftair-cale, 1luminated with forty-four 
windows. Itis 140 feet high, which is 
 thirty-five Mort of the antonine -colurn, 
but the workmanthip of the former is 
much more valued.  Itis adorned from 
top to bottom with ballo relievo”s, repre- 


- fenting the great actions of that emperor. 


-—againít the Dace. 
TRAJECTORY 0f a comet, 18 its path 
or orbit, or the line it defcribes in its 
motion, See the. article COMET. 
TRAIL-BOARD, ina fhip, a carved board 
.coneach fde of her bealk, which reaches 
from the main (tem to the figure, or the 
brackets, | 
TRAÍN, the attendance of a great períon, 
or the trail of a gown, or robe of Ítate, 
In falconry, it denotes the tail ofan hawk, 
Tralw, is likewife ufed for the number of 
beats which a watch makes in an hour, 
or any other certain time. 
TRAIN, is alío ufed for a line of gun- 
powder, laid to give fire to a quantity 
- thereof, in order to do execution by blow- 
ing up earth, works, buildings, He. 
Train, or DRAILE OF ARTILLERY, in- 
cludes the great guns, and other pieces 
of ordnance belonging to an army in the 
field. See the article CANNON. 
TRAIN-01L, the oil procured from the 
blubber of a whale by boiling. See the 
articles O1L and WHALE. 
TRAIN-BANDS, or TRAINED-BANDS, a 
name given to the militia of England. 
See the article MILITIA. : 
"TRAINING, or Tracinc, in mineralo- 
gy, aterm uled by the miners, to exprels 


y Metracing upthe mineral appearances on 
the furface of the earth to their head, or 


original place, and there finding a mine 
of the metal they contain. See MINE. 

—TRAITOR,or TRAYTOR, aperfon guilty 

¿of treafon, See TREASON. 

TRALOS MONTES, a province of Portu- 

gal, bounded by Spain on the north-caft; 
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by the province of Beira on the fouth; and' 
by Entreminho Douro on the weft. 

TRAMBLING of tin ore, among miners, 
the walhing it very clean, which is done 
in a fhovel, and, in a frame of boards. 
See the article Tin, 

TRAMEL, an inftrument, or device, fome 
times of leather, more ufually of rope, 
fitted to a horíé's legs, to regulate his 
motions, and form him to an amble. It 
1s alío taken in many places for an ¡iron 
moveable inftroment in chímnies to hang 
pots over the fire, | 


TRAMEL-NET, is a long net wherewith to 


take fowl by night in champain coun- 
tries, much like the net ufed for the low 
bell, both in Mhape, bignefs, and mafhes, 
To uleit, they fpread it on the ground, 
lo as the nether or farther end fitted with 
Ímall plumtets, may lie loofe thereon ; 
then the other part being *borne up by 
men placed at the fore énds, itis thus 
trailled along the ground. At each bde 
are carried great blazing lights, by which 
the birds are raifed, and as they rife un- 
der the net they are taken, 

TRAMONTANE, or TRAMONTAIN, 
fomething beyond, or.on the farther ide 
the mountains, applied particularly by 
the Italtans, to fuch as live on the other 
fide the Alps, 2. e. all out of Italy, as 
the Germans, Flemiíh, French, Ue. 

TRANGLE, in heraldry, the diminutive 

of a fels, commonly called a bar. See 
the article Fess and Bar. 

TRANI, a port-town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and territory of 
Barri, fituated on tbe gulph of Venice, 
twenty miles welt of Barri. 

TRANSACTION, tranfaétio, in the civil 
law, an accommodation of fome buli- 
neís, or difpute berween two parties, by 
a mutual and voluntary agreement be- 
tween them. See ACCOMMODATION, 

Pbhilofopbical URANSACTIONS, a kind of. 

journal of the principal things that come 
before the Royal Society of London. See 
the article SOCIETY. : 
It appears, that the printing of thele . 
tranlaétions was always, from time to 
time, the fingle adt of the relpeélive (e- 

- Cretaries of the fociety, till the publica- 
tion of the 47th volume, in 1753, not- 
witbltanding 1t has been the common 
opinion, thatsthey were publifhed by the 
authority and under the direélion of the 
fociety ¡tíelf. The truth is, that the 
fociety, as a body, never did intereft 
themíelves further in their publication, 
than by occafionally recommending the 
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revival of tbem to fome of their fecre- 
faries, when, from the particular circum- 
“dtances of their affairs, the tranfactions 


had happened for any length of time to 


be intermitted, and this [feems prineipally - 


to have been done with a view to [(atisfy 
the public, thatthejr ufual meetings were 
then continued for the Improvement of 
knowledge and benefit of mankind;, the 
great ends of their firlt imftitution:; but 


the fociety being of late years greatly 
enlarged, 


and their communications 
more mumerons, they thought it advife- 


able, tbat a committee of their members 


fhould be appointed to re-confider the 


papers read before them, and leleft out 
ee of then luch as they Mould judge proper 
for publication in the future tranfactions, 


which was accordingly done upon the 
26th of March, 1752. 


'TRANSCENDENTAL, or TRANSCEN- 


DANT, fomething elevated, or railed 
above other things; which pales and 
tranfcends the nature of other inferior 
things. y 

'Tran/cendental quantities, among geo- 
metricians, are indeterminate ones, cor 


-—Juch as cannot be fixed or exprefled by 


any conftant equation: fuch are all 
tranfcendental curves, whieh cannot be 
defined by any algebraic equation; or 
which, when exprefled by. an equation, 


one of the terms thereof is a variable. 


guantity. Now whereas algebraifts ule 
to affume fome general letters or numbers, 
for the quantity fought in thefe tran- 
Icendental problems, Mr. Leibnitz al- 
fumes general or indefinite equations for 
the lines fought; e. gr. putting X% and y 
for the ablcils and ordinateé, the equation 
he ufes fora line foughtis a+bx3F cy 
Fey fx + eyyéc.mo, by the help 
of which 'indefinite equation, he leeks. the 
tangent; and by comparing the refule 


with the given property of tangents, he 


finds the value of the affumed letters a, 
b, e, d, éic. and thus defines the equa- 
tion of the line lought, : 
1f the comparifon above=-mentioned, da 
pot proceed, he pronounces the. line 


—foughitnottobean algebraical, buta tran- 


Icendental one. This fuppofed, tre goes 
on to find the fpecies. of tranfcendentcy; 
for fome tranfcendentals depend :on the 
general divilon or feétion of a ratio, oy 
ppon the logarithms; others, upon the 
arcos ofa circle; and others, on more jn- 
definite and compound “enquiries, He 
therefore, belides the fymbols-x: and y, 
alíumes a third, as y, which denotes the 
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three, forms a general equation for the 
line fought, from wbicb he finds the | 
tangent, according to the differential 
method, which lucceeds even in tranf. 
cendental quantities, Therefult he com. 
pares with the given properties of the tan=. 
gent, and lo difcovers, not only the value. 
ota, hb, e, d, 8c. but alío the particu. 
lar nature of the tranícendental quantity,. 
And though it may lometimes happen, 
that the feveral tranfcendentals are lo to 
be made ufe of, and thofe of different 
natures too, one from another; alío, 
though there be tranfcendents of tranf. 
cendentals, and a progreffion of thefein. 
infinitum: yet we may be fatished with 
the moft ealy and ufeful one; and for 
the molt part, may have recourle to fome 
peculiar artifices for fhortening the cal. 
culus, and reducing the problem to a 
fimple terms as may be. 
This method being applied to the bu 
fineís of quadratures, or to the invention 
of quadratices, in which the property 
of the tangent is always given, it is 
manifeft, not only how it may be dif. 
covered, whether the indefinite quadra» 
ture may be algebraically impofible; but 
alío, how, when this impoflibility is dif. 
coyered, a tranfcendental quadratrix may. 
be found, which 15 a thing not beto 
Hhewn. So that itfeems, that geometry, 
by this method, is carried infinitely be 
yond the bounds to which Vieta ant 
Des Cartes brought it; fince, by this 
means, a certain and general analylis y 
eftablifhed, which extends to all pro 
blems of no certain degree, and covfe 
quently not comprehended wiibin alg 
braical equations. | 
Ayain, in order to manage tranfcendentl 
problems, wherever the bubneís of lan 
gents or quadratyres occurs, by a calcu 
lus, there is hardly any that can be im 
gined fhorter, more adyantageous, or mor 
univeríal, than: the differential calculo 
or analyfis of indivifibles and infinites 
By this method, we may explain ll 
nature of tranícendental Jines, by an 
equation 5 e. gr. leta be the arch of1 
circle, and x the verfed fine; then will 
a sd -5 and jf the ordinate dl 
E E | 
the cycloid be_y, then willy =4/2%= 
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osdinate y and ¿he abícifs z, and a 
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211 the properties of the cycloid may be 
demonftrated. ES 
Thus is the analytical calculus extended 


to thofe lines, which have hitherto been 


excluded:s for no other reafon, but that 
they were thought incapable ofit, 

TRANSCOLATION, in pharmacy, the 
fame with fltration, or percolation. See 
the article FILTRATION, 

TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original 

“writing, particularly that of 'an aét, “or 
inftrument, inferted in the body of ano- 
ther. 

TRANSFER, in commerce, €'c. an aét 
whereby a perlon furrenders his right, 
interelt, or property in any thing move- 
able or immoveable to another, - 
The term transfer, is chiefy uled for the 
aligning and making over fhares in the 
ftocks, or public funds, to fuch. as pur- 

chale them of the proprietors, 
TRANSFORMATION, in general, de- 


noles a change of form, or the afuming * 


a new form different from a former one. 
The chemifis have been fora long time 


feeking» the transformation of metals; 
that ts, there tranfmutation, oc the man= 


nerof changing them into gold. Seethe 
article TRANSMUTATION. - | 
TTRANSFORMATION of equations. The 
doéirine of the transformation of equa- 
tions, and of exterminating their inter- 
mediate terms, is thus tausht by Mr. 
Mac Laurin.. The affirmative roots 
of anequation are changed into nega- 
tive roots of the fame value, and the ne- 
gative roots into afuirmative, by only 
changing the figns of the terms alter- 
nately, beginning with the fecond, Thus, 
the roots of the equation + —x?— 19? 
Ag =— 300 ar6 +1, +2, +3, 


—53 Whereas the roots of the fame equa- * 


tion having only tbe figns of the fecond 
and fourth terms changed, vz. at+a3 
— 1917 — 49 X — 30 27.0, Ae —1,—2, 
To underftand the reafon of this rule, 
rslet us affume an equation, 35 —a4X 
bx —cxx—dx x—e, dec.—0, 
whofé roots area, Eb, +0, +d, + €, 
ác. and another having its roots of the 
lame value, but affested: with contrary 








figns, as Fax ox cxa+do 


Xx +e 60. ==0. It is-plain, that 
the terms taken alternately, beginning 
L from the frft, ave the fame in both equa- 
Mons, and have the fame fign, being pro- 
- duéls of an even number of the roots; 
She produét of any two roots having the 


al 


LARA 
fame fign as their produét when both their 
Signs are changed; as + ax—b==a 
a AS EN 


But the lecond terms and all taken alter. 


pately from them, becaufe their cocfi=. 


-cients involve always the produéts of an 


odd number of the roots, will have con- 


otrary fiens in the two equations. Fo 
y 1 a or 


example, the produét of four, wiz. abc d, 
having the fame fiegn in both, and one 
equation In the fifth term having abed 
x+e, and the other abcdx—e, jt 
follows, that thezr produét abcde mult 
have contrary figns 1n the two equations = 
Thefe two equations, therefore, that have 
the lame roots, but with contrary figns, 
have nothing different but the figns of the 
alternate terms, beginning with the fe- 
cond. From which it follows, that ¡f£ 
any equation 1s given, and you change 
the figns of the alternate terms, begin= 
ning with the fecond, the new equation 
will have roots of the fame value, but 
with contrary figns. See EQUATION, 

Jtis often very ufeful to transform an 

equation into another that fhall have 1te 

roots greater or lels than the roots of the 
propoled equation: by fome given difte- 
rence, 

Let the equation propoled be the cubic 

A—parY go —r=0o. And let it be 

required to transform it into another 

equation, whofe roots fhall be lefs than 
the roots of this equation by the given 
difference (e); that is, fuppole y= x—£, 
and, confequently, == +e)3 then, 1n= 
ftead of x, and 1ts powers, fubítitute 

3 4+.e, and jts powers, there will arife 

this new equation: 

(Mis 3 3óyA e 
a lia AL Lo LAN ACER 
e a 

— Tr , 

whofe roots are lefs than the roots of the 
precediny equation by the difference (£). 
Tf it had been required to nd an equa- 
tion who/e roots fhould be greater than 
thofe of the propoled equation by the 
quantity (e), then we muít have fop- 
pofed yp=x+e, and, confequently, 
x= —E, and then the other equatica 
would have had this form: 

Dist) e 

PA AZ has 
de Ne 

1f the propofed equation be in this form, 

E Je por? gar OS then, by up 


¿poling x+e= p, there will arife an:equa- 
tion agreging, in all refpeéts, witb the. 


equation 
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equation (4), but that the fecond and - 


fourth terms will have contrary figns. 
And by fuppolng x-— e — y, there will 
arile an equation agreeing with (5), in 

all refpeéts; but that the fecond and 
fourth terms will have contrary figns to 
what they have in (B). 


The firlt of thele fuppofitions gives this 


equatiob, | 
(0) 3 —3€7 +3 ey—.e? j 
| > A NO 
air ENS, MEE 
The fecond fuppofition gives the equation, 
DIS ESE SEE | 
$ 


— 


Py +20py +10 
+ 9y+g 
+, 


The Ef ufe of this transformation of 
equations is to hew how the fecond' (or 


other intermediate) term may be taken - 


¡away out of an equation. Laila 
1t is plain, that in the equation (4), 
whofe lecond termis 3e=p Xx p*, if yo! 


fuppofe e — Ep, and confequently, 3 € 


—$f=0, then the fecond term will 
vanifh, ; 
In the equation (€), whole fecond term 
cas —38+pxy7, fuppoling e= 3 [, the 
fecond term alfo vanifhes. 

Now the equation (4) was deduced from 


px qx—+=0, by fuppoling 


3=x—e: and the equation (€) was de- 
duced from 34 pa?f4gx++r=o0, by 
fuppoling y =x+e. From which this 


rule may eafily be deduced for extermi- . 


rating the fecond term out of any cubic 
-equation, 
Rule. Add to the unknown quantity of 
the given equation the third part.of the 
cosficient of the fecond term, with its 
proper fign, viz. ]3f, and fuppole 
this apgregate equal lo a new unknown 
quantity (y). From this value of. y, 
finda value of x by tranfpofition, and 
Subltitute this vajue of a, and its powers, 
in the given: equation, and there will 
ase a new equation that fall want the 
fecond term. > 
Example. Let 1t be required to exter- 
minate the fecond term out of this equa- 
tion, ¿92 E 26x— 140, JUup- 
pole x—3=3, Or y+ 3=xj3 and fub- 
titoting according to the rule, you will 


£nd 


E O TE 27 PAPA | 
+26 + 784 E Lip g + 
vi a a a 7 "0 oia : 
A : <a 
Y de cd $. e 
+ á AS 
A 4017 de 
sg]2 
E 


- 3 ds wanting, | 
«ber of dimenfons reprefented by (a). 


«and let the coefficient of the lecond term, 
with its £gn prefixed, be —P 3 then (op. 


. the propoled equation is +3 and fins 


wwe [uppole y =x— it follows, th 
m 


be ldefs- than the refpeétive value of bj 



































In which there is no term where y js of 
two dimenfons, and an alterifk is place] 
in the room of the fecond term, to (hit 


Lettheequation propoled be of any num. 


poling x sa = y, and, confequent 


a qe , and, fubltituting this ya. 


lue for e in the given equation, there yl 
arife a new equation that hall want ip; 
fecond term, 

Itis plain, that the (um of the roots y 


in the new equation, each value of y mil 


E; and fince the number of the roo 
, e 


is 21, TtfolMows, that the fam of then 
-Jues of y will be lels than 4 p, the fu 


oí the yalues c£ e, by 2 x, thedfñ 
rence of any two roots; thatis, by+¿: 
therefore, thelumof the values of yw 
be+ pp =0. | 
But ihe cocfiicient of the fecond term 
the equaticn of y 1s the fum of the valos 
of y, viz. + p —P, and, therefore, ll: 
cotfficient is equal to nothing; and, ce 
fequently, in the equation of y, thek 
cend term vanifhes. It follows the 
that the fecond term may be exterminil 
out of any given equation by the follo 
ing | 00039 
Rule. Divide the coefficient of theh 
cond term of the propoled equation| 
the number of dimenfions of the equ 
tion; and affuming a new unknoñ 
quantity y, add to it the quotient, hawk 
is fign changed. Then fuppofethisk 
gregate equal to 2, the unknown qu 
tity in the propofed equation ;“4nd for 
and its powers, fubítitute the apgregé 
and its powers, lo fhall the new, equ 
tion, that arifes, want its fecond term, 
If the propofed equation Is a quadíll 
as a? —px-+q=0, then, according 
the rule, fuppole y + p=x, and, € 
fítuting this value for «e, you will End 


> 
e. 
h 
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'And from this example, the ule of ex- 
terminating the fecond term appears: 
for, commonly, the folution of the equa- 
tion, that wants the lecond term, is more 
ealy. And; if you can find the value 
of y fcom this new eqúuation, it is eafy 


to find the value of + by means of the * 


equation y H2p=x. For example, 


Since y? + 4—¿)P*= 0, if follows, that 
y=+P—=q andy = E Y iP=p lo 


thata—=J+3p=3p—E Y ip q» 
Jf the propofed equation is a biquadratic, 
aspas qa—rx+:s5o0, then 


an equation fhall arile having no fecond 
term. And if the propoled is of five 
dimenfions, then. you muft  fuppole 
*=)E53P. And lo on. 

When the lecond term in any equation ¡s 
wanting, 1€ follows, that the equation 
has both afhrmative and negative roots, 
and that the fum of tbe afirmative roots 
isequal to the fum of the negative roots ; 
by which means, the coefficient of the 
fecond term, which is the fum of all the 
roots of both forts, vaniíhes, and makes 
the fecond term vanifh, 


term is the difference between the fum of 
the affirmative roots and the fum of the 
negative roots: and the operations we 
have given ferve only to diminifh all the 
roots, when the fum of the afirmative is 
greatelt, or increale the roots when the 
lum of the negative is greatelt, fo as to 
balance them, and reduce them to an 
equality, 

Itis obvious, that, ina quadratic equa- 
tion that wants a fecond term, there muít 
be one root affirmative, and one nega- 
tive; and thele muft be equal to one 
«another. 


cond term, there mult be either two afkr- 
mative roots equal, taken together, to a 


a equal to a third that muít be 

politivé 

 Letan equation px + qx=r=0 
be propofed, and let it be now required 
Lo exterminaté the third:term, 
By fuppofing y =x—e, the cocfficient 
of the third term in the equation of y is 
found ((ee equation 4) tobe 32 —2pe 
+9. Suppofe that coefiicient equal to 
hothing, and by refolving the quadratic 

Equation 3€*—2 he + q =0, you will 
find the value of e, which, fubRituted 

dor it in the equation y =*— e, will 


«E gas 


e 
by fuppoling *—%fp= y, orx=y+ 1 Pp, : 


In general, the coefhicient of the fecond - 


In a cubic equation that wants the fe-. 


third root that mult be negative 3 or, two - 


TRÁ | 
fhew how to transform the propoled 


- equation into one that fhall want the 


third term. 


The quadratic 3 e2—2p € 4, g = o gives 0 


A y 


AR EY p—390 


ii | | 
So that the propofed cubic vrill be tranfa 
formed into an equation wanting the 34 


term, by appofing y == 
3 
PH ep—Z 3/9. 
3 


1f the propofed equation is of 7 dimens 
 fions, the value of e, by which the 


third term may be taken away, is had 
by refolving, the quadratic equation 





E 2 = 
y e, fuppofing 
a nx 1—1I 


— fand +.7 to bz the cocfficients of the 


fecond and third terms of the propofed - 


equation. | 


The fourth term of any equation may be. 


taken away by folving a cubic equation, 
which is the coefficient of the fourth term 


in the equation when transformed, The 


fifth term may be-taken away by folving 


a biquadratic3 and, after the fame man= , 
ner, the other terms can be exterminated, 


l£ there are any, 


TRANSFUSION, tramfufo, the at of 
pouring a liquor out ot one velfel into 


another, : 


TRANSFUSION of ¿be blood, 1n furgery, 


the conveying the arterial blood of one 


"man or animal, into the veins of another, 


See the article INFECTION. 
Notwithítanding injeétions and transfu- 


—fions are leldom praétifed by our modern 


furgeons, they were highly celebrated, 
and often performed in the laít century. 
The generality of phyficians, not with- 
out reafon, attribute molt diforders of 
the body to fome vice in the blood, and 


therefore, fome were led to think, that 
no method could be more ready to re= ' 


move and correct that vice, than injeéting 
a proper medicine in the veins to mix 
with the blood itíelf, or the transfuíing 
the found blood of one animal into the 
veins of another, inftead' of that which 
is dileafed. But notwithítandine the vaft 
expeétations which had been formed by 
phyficians.from this operation, frequent- 
ly the event turned outworfíe than the 
difeafez for we are told, that almoft all 


the patients who have been treated this 


Way» 
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way, d epeñerated into a ftupidity, fool: h- 
 —mels, or a raving, or melancholy mad- 
ne(s, or have been taken off with a fud- 
den death, either ins or not long aíter, 
the operations, 
For the transfuñian of blood into the 
veins, fir(t, a vein is to be opened in the 
patients arm, or hand, and then a (mall 


tube of filver, braís or ivory, thruft up= 


ward into it: the fame 13 to be done 
with the found perfon, only the tube 
muft bere be inferted downward, towards 
the fmall end of the vein; this done, the 
fmallelt of the tubes is to be inferted into 
the other larger one, by which means, 
as much blood will país from the found 
períon into the patient, as may be 
shought proper, and' then the incifed 
weins are to be drefled, or bound up, as 
in bleeding: if the patient does not 
“recover after one transfufion, the opera- 
tion (hould be repeated again, at con- 
wemient intervals ; but before the patient 
receives the blood of the found perfon, 
he ought to be bled proportionably, that 
the new blood lalt received, may have 

the freer circulation. Sometimes a vein 

is opened in each arm of the patient at 
the fame time, that as much of the vi- 


tiated blood may flow out of one orifice : 


as he receives of the found by the other. 
1£ the blood is to be transfuled out of 
fome animal into the patient, then a calf 
era lamb, for example, ís tobe fecured 
by ligatures, and one of thetr velns or 
arteries opened in the neck, leg, or 
 thigh, and the relt of the operation 
managed as before. 
'TRANSGRESSION, tranfereffio, an of- 
—fence againít fome law, or a breach or 
violation thereof, | 
TRANSGRESSIONE, In our law, is a writ 
ufually called a writ or action of trefpals, 


"TRANSILVANIA, a principality bound- 


ed by the Carpathian mountains, which 
«divide 1t from Poland on the north; by 
Moldavia on the eat; by Walachia, and 
part of Hungary, on the fouth; and by 
another part of Hungary oñ the north; 
being about 120 miles long, and almolt 
as many broad, and lying between 22 
and 25 degrees ealt long. and between 
: asaod 457 of north lat, | 
TRANSIT, ¿iranfitus, in altronomy, fig- 
niñes the palfage of any planet, juít by, 
or overa fixed (tar, or the fun, and of 
the moon in particular, covering or mov- 
img over any planet. 


—TRANSITION, in mufic, is whena great. 


er note is broken into a lels, to foften the 


E zaga ] 
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rougbne(s of a leap by'a gradual palase 
to the nextnote following 3 whence ¡t;, 

common!y called the breaking of a note, 
See NoTE and PassaGE. A 
TRANsITION, In rhetoric, is of two (orts, 
The firlt is when a fpeech 15 introduced 
abruptly without exprels notice given oí 

143 as when Milton gives an account of 

our firft anceltors evening devotions, 

Both turn'd, and under open ley 

 adord... | 

"The God that made both air, fky, eanh 

and heaven.— MN 
—— Thou alío mad'it the night, 

- Makeromnipotent,and thou the day! 
The fecond fort of tranfition 15, whena 
writer fuddenly Icaves: the fubjeét hei 
upon, and palfes unto another, fon 
which it leems different at firlt view, bu 
has-a relation and connection with iy 
and lerves to illuftrate and enlarge it, 

TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithe 

applied to fuch verbs as fignify an aÑin 
which paífes from the fubjeét that dog 
¡t, to orupon another fubjeót which rr 
ceives it. Under the head of verbs trat 
fitive, come what we ufually call vel 
aftive and: paílive; other verbs, whd 
action does not pals out of tlhemftlwy 
are called neuters, and by fome gram 
marians, intranfitives, 

TRANSITORY, in common law, Mani 

in cppofition to local 5 thus actions 1 
faid to be tranfitory, which may be lil 
in any county or place, See Local 

TRANSLATION, the act of transfer 

or removing a thing from one place! 
another; we fay the tranflation of 
bifhop's fee, a coúncil, a feat of julliw 
Eo, : 4 
TRANSLATION is alfo-ufed for the vería 
of a book, or writing out of one lin 
guage:Into another, ; 

TRANSMARINE, fomething that cont 

from, or belongs to, the parts beyond la; 

TRANSMIGRATION, the removal t 

tranflation of a whole people into ancllé 
- country, by the power of a conquero,. 

TRANSMIGRATION, is particulad 

ufed for the paffage of a foul out ob 
body into another, being the lame vi 
what we otherwife call metemphÍycho 
See the article METEMPHSYCHOSIó. 
TRANSMISSION, in optics, Ue. ! 
acrofa tranfparent body paffing tie ñ 
of light through its fubítance, or (uña 
ing them to país 3 in which fenf! 
word ltands oppoled to refleétion. Tn 
milhion is alfo frequenily uled in tig dl 
fenfe with refraction, by ma 
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bodies; in tranfmitting the rays, do alfo 
tofraót them: For the caufe of tránf= 
miflion, or the reafon why fome bodies 
tranfmit, and others refleót the rays, fee 
OPaciTY and TRANSPARENCY. 

The rays of ligbt, Sir L[faac Newton oba 

Terves, are fubjeét to fits of eafy traní 
million and reflection, See LiGHT. 
TRANSMUTATION, the act of trañl- 
* forming, or changing one nature into 
"another. Nature, Sir Ifaac Newton ob- 
ferves, feems delighted with tranfmuta- 
tions: he goes on to enumerate (everal 
kinds cf natural tranfmutations; grols 
bodies, ánd light, he fufpedts, may be 


adds, that all bodies receive their aétive 
force from. thé párticles of light, which 
enter their compoñition, For all fixed 
bodies, when well heated, emit light as 
long as they continue fo; and again, 
ligbt intermingles ¡tfelf, and inheres iñ 
bodiés, as often as its rays fall oñ the 
Solid panticles of thofe bodies. Again, 


water, which is a fluid, volatile, talteleís .. 
falt, 15 by heat, tranímuted into a va- 


pour, which is a kind of air, and by 
cold, into 1ce, which is ácold tránfparent 
brittle ltone, .cafily diflolvable, and thi3 
ftone is convertible again into water by 
heat, as vapour is by cold, See WATER, 
VAPOUR, IcE, Ec. ;.. 
Barth, by heat, becomes firez and by 
cold, 13 converted into earth again; 
denfe bodies, by fermentation, áre rari- 
fisd into various kinds of air; and that 
am, by fermentation alío, and fometimes 
without, revertsinto grols bodies, Quick- 
filver fometimes puts on the form of a 
-Muid metal, fometimes lt appears in fhapé 
of a pellucid fragile falt, called fubli- 
mate 5 fometimes of a pellucid volatile 
White taltelels earth, called: méercuritis 
dulcis; by diítillation it becomes vapour, 
and by agitation in vacuo, it fhines like 
fre, Ec, See EARTH, MERCURY, Ec. 
All bodies; bealts, fifhes, infeéte, plants, 
Be. with all their various parts, grow 
and increafe ot of water, ánd aqueos 
and faline tinétures ; and by pirrefaction; 
all of them revert into water or ati 
Aqueotis liquor again.  Farther, water 
expoled a while to the open air, pits on 
a tinólure, which, in procels of time, has 
aledimentand a fpirir, and before putre- 
hiélion; yields nourifiment both for ani- 
 Mals and vegetablesa 
TRANS MUTATION, 1n alchemy, denotes 
tt art of changiñg or exalting imper- 
£:8 metals into gold or filver, Dhis io 
] Von. IV. E 
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mutually trahímuted into each other; and 
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alío called the grand operation; abd, they. 
fay, is to be effeéted with the philolo- 
pher's ftone. See the article PHILOSO- 
PHER'S STONE. ! | 
Some alchemilts hold; 1hat the tranímuú- 
tation fhould rather be called the per- 
fection of imperfeét metals; as holding 
all metals intended by nature, to arrive 
equally at the perfegtion of gold, in as 
much as they are compofed of thé fame 
matter and that itis only the impurity 
of their matrices, that 15, of the place 
wherein they are formed by nature, that 
has prevented their artivinge  thereata 
The elixir being projeéted on ¿ny of thele 
metals, it is fuppoled to purge and [epa 
rate the impure parts from the púre, and 
to join, itlelf wholly to the mercury 
(which is the púurelt part) as being of the 
fame nature. 
Whether or ho metals may be tranf- 
muted into. oñe another, is 2 point 
ltrongly difpúted among philofophets ; 
the alchemilts ftrenuoully afferting the 


affirmative. Some metals, .1t is Com- 


monly fuppofed, may be changed into 
others; 2.5. iron into copper, abd lead 
into tin ; but Cardan, and fome others, 
deny eveñ this, and argue farther, that 
though iron and brafs, as being nearly 
alike im twejebt and tenacity, Ez. pro- 
vided theit colour and hardnefs could be 
changed, might be converted into one 
another, either really or at Jeaft appa= 
rently; yet would the tranímutibg or 
yipening of other metals Into cold or. 
Glverz be (till not leís impofible; bothas 
thefe metals are áll to be firít calcined, 


after which they. can hever agalh be 


broúght back to their priftine purits, and 
as there 1s a generation required which 
is not the work of art but of hature, 
Carcan, Lemiery, Dickenfoh, and others; 
give is accounts ol tbe various impol- 
tures of adepti in the búbinels of traní= 


ánutation 3. fome, for ¡nitance, fixing 


mercury with verdigreafe, and then helpha 
tening the colour with cadmia, Ec. but 
this, 1f tried with the coppel, all goes off 
1m fumes 3 and, in effect, nothida pro- 
duced ibis way ought to be adjudged 
true gold, unleís ttendure copellipo and 
cementation, purification with antmonya 
and the departa Add; that it mult have 
the malleability, extreme duétility, and 
fpecific gravity of gold. See GoLD, Er. 


TRaNsMUTATION, nm pgcomelry, depoles 


the redúétion er change of one fisbre 
or body into another of ihe fame arca 
or folidity, but of a different fon; 
- 188 | as 
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as 4 triangle intosa fquare, a pyramid 
into a parallelopiped, Ec. Tn the higher 
geometry, tranfmutation is uled for the 
—converting a figure into another of the 
fame kind and order, whole refpeétive 

parts riíe to the feme dimenfons in an 
equation, admit of the fame tangents, 
€c. Ia reólilinear figure be traní- 
muted into another, 115 fufficient that 
the interleétions of the lines which com- 
pole it be transferred, and the lines 
drawn through the fame in the new 
figure. 1f£ the figure to be tranímuted 
be curvilinear, the points, tangents, and 
other rigbt lines by means whereof the 
curve line 15 to be defined, mult be 
transferred, | | 

'TRANSOM, among builders, denotes the 
piece that is framed acrofs a doble light 
window.. See the article WVINDOW.. 

TRANSOM, among mathematicians, figni- 
fies the vane of a cro(s-ftaff, or a wooden 
number fixed acroís, with a (quare where- 
onitílides, Ec. See CROSS-5TAFF, 


TRANSsOM, in a (hip, a piece of timber 


which lies athwart the ftern, between the 
two fafhion-pieces, direótly under the 
un-room-port. See the article SHIP. 
"TRANSPARENCY, diapbanetty, in phy- 
cs, a quality in certain bodies where- 
by they give paflage to the rays of light, 
3n contradiftinétion to opacity, or that 
quality of bodies which renders them 
impervious to the rays of light, For the 
doétiine of tranfparency, fee OPACITY. 
"TRANSPIRATION, the infenfible, or al- 
molt in/enfible, pallage of an excremen- 
titious matter through the pores of the 
flan, called alío. perfpiration. See the 
article PERSPIRATION, 
'TTRANSPIRATION is alío ufed by fome au- 
thors for the ingreís or entrance of the 
air, vapour, Ec. through the pores ot 
the kin into the body. Cardan, by this 
kind of tranípirarion, accounts for tlie 
prodigy of a woman whole daily urine 
awelghed twenty-feven pounds, though 
all the food Mhetook, both dry and liquid, 
did not exceed four pounds. Dr. Bay- 
nard alío lufpecis lome fuch tranfpiration 
to be the cafe in hydropical perfons. 
TRANSPLANTATION, in agriculture 
and gardening, the act ofremoving trees 
or plants from the places where they were 
-fowed, er raifed, and planting them: in 
others. See the article PLANTING, 
TRANSPLANTATIÓN, in natural m>gte, 
is uled for a meilbiod of curing dileaíes, 
by transferring them from “one fub- 
jeót to another, which was much in vogue 
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1 
among certain chemical or rather (y Mpia 
thetical phyficians fome years ago, A 
fubjeét too whimlical to delerve furthep 
riotice. % 
TRANSPORTATION, the act of con. 
veying or carrying a thing from one place 
to another, | ; : 
Tranfportatión is a kind of punilhiment, 
ot more properly an alleviation or com. 
mutation of punifhment, for criminals 
conviéted of felony, who for the frlk 
offence, unlels ¡t be an extraordinar 
one, are generally tranfported to the 
plantations, there to bear hard lahoug 
for a terti of yearsz within which, if 
they return, they are executed without 
— farther trial. ! | 
TRANSPORTATION of plants, Yn [ending 
plantsfromn one country to another, greal 
catitions are necellary. The plants len 
from a hotter country toa colder, fhould 
he always put on board in the fpring of 
the year, that the heat of the fealon may 
be advancing as they approach the colder 
climates ; and, on the contrary, thol 
which are fent from a colder country to 
a hotter, fhould be fent in the beginnine 
of winter. The belt way of packing up 
plants for a voyage, 1f they be fuchas 
will not bear keeping out of the earth, 
to lave boxes with handles, filling them 
with earth, and planting the roots as clols 
together as may be; the plants fhould le 
fet in thelé boxes three weers before they 
are to be put on board; and in gov 
weather they hou!ld be fet upon the derk; 
and in bad removed or covered witha 
tarpaulin. 1f they are gomg from a 
hotter country to a colder one, they mul. 
have very little moifture; 1f, on the con. 
trary, they are going from a colder loa 
warmer, they may be allowed water more 
largely, and being fhaded from the heat 
of the fun, they will come lafe. 
A great many plants, however, will live 
outof the earth a conliderable wbHe; asihe 
fedums, euphorblums, ficordes, and other 
fucculent ones. Thele need no other care 
than the packing them up with molfs ina 
clofe box ; and there hould bea little hay 
put between them, to prevent them from 
wounding or bruifing one another, and 
holes bored in the boxesto keep them from 
heating and putrefying. In this mal: 
ver they will come lafe from a vojazeol 
two or three, or even four or five monils | 
Several trees alíb will come fate lo me 
fame manner; teking tbem up ata le 
fon when they have done growing, ar 
packing them up with mols, Ei 
( jul 
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- fortare oranges, olives, capers, jafmines, 
. and pomegranate-trees. Thefe, and many 
others, are annually brought oyer to us 
from Italy; and, though they are three 
or four months in the pallage, feldom 
mifcarry. The belt way. of fending 


over feeds, 1s 10 their natural buíks, in a. 


bag, or packed up in a gourd-fhell, 
keeping them dry, and out of the way 
of vermin. | 
TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, the 
bringing any term of-an equation over to 
the other de. See EQUATION. 
TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a difturb- 
ing or diflocating of the words in a dif- 
courfe, or a changing of their natural 
order of conítruétion, to pleafe the ear by 


rendering the. contexture more ealy, 


Ímootb, and harmonious, . A tranfpofi- 
tion which renders the fenfe perplexed, is 
vicious. The conftitution of the antient 
languages, being much more artful than 
that ofthe modern ones, allowed of much 
greater and more frequent tran/pofitions. 


The Englifh, French, Ue. fcarce ever 


allowed of them but in oratory, and poe- 
try, in which cales they ferve to give a 
force and energy to the difcouríe or the 
verfe, and to prevent tbeir languiíhing. 
TRANSPOSITION, in mulic, is a changing 
of the notes of a piece of mulc, or the 
Ihifting a long from its former fituation, 
to letit either higher or lower, or in ano- 
her octave, 
Of this there are two kinds, the firlt is 
with refpeét to the clef, the fecond with 
relpeót to thekey. Tranfpofition, with 
relpeét to the clef, confiíts im the changing 
the places or feats of the notes or letters 
among the lines and fpaces, but fo as 
that every note is let at the fame letter, 
This is done either by removing the fame 
clef to another line, or by ufing another 
clef, but with the fame fignature, by rea- 
fon the piece is in the lame key. See the 
article CLEF, 
The praélice is eafy in either cafe. In 


the Arlt you take the firlt note at the fame. 


diltance, either above or below the clef- 

ñote, io lts new polition, as before, and 
all the relt of the notes in the fame rela- 
¿ Mons or diltances from one another, fothat 


the notes are all fet on lines and fpaces 


Of the fame name. lo the fecond, or 
fetting of the mufic to a different clef, 
¡Els to Le obíerved the places of the three 

dlef-notes are invariable in the Ícale, and 
are to one another in thefe relations, the 

ntan a fifih above the bale, and the tre- 
biea fi above the mean. Now to tranl- 


NS 
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pofe a new clef, forexample, from the 
treble to the mean, wherever the new 
clef is (et, we fuppole it the fame indi- 
vidual note in the fame place of the fcale, 
as if the piece were that part in the com- 
pofition to which the new clef is generally 
appropriated, fo that it may direct to the 
fame notes we had before tranfpofition, 
¿Now from tlie fixed relations of the three 
clefs in the fcale, it will be ealy to find 


“the feat of the fir tranfpofed note, and 


then all the reít are to be fetat the fame 
mutual diftances they were at before, 
See the article SCALE, pr : 

Suppofe, for example, the firít note of a 
fong be d, a fixth above the bafs:clef; 
whereverthat clef is placed, the Grtt note 
muít bea greater lfecond above it 3 becaufe 
a greater lfecond aboye the mean, is a 
greater fixth above the bafs-clef,* the re- 
lation between the two being a fifib: fo 
that the ficlt note will (till be the fame 
individual note d, The-ufe of this tranf- 
polition is, that if a long be fet with a 
certain clef in acertain pofition, the notes 
go far above or below the fylftem of five 
lines, they may, by the change of the 
place of the fame clef in the particular 
fyltem, or by taking" a new clef, be 
ie zht more within the compaís of the 
Nes. | 

Tranfpolition from one key to another, 
is the changing of the key, ora (etting 
all the notes of a fong at different letters, 
and performing it confequently in differ= 
ent places upon the inítrument, Seethe 


“article Key. 


The defign hereof is, that a fong which 
being begun in one place is too high, too 
low, or otherwife inconvenient for a Cer 
tain inftrument, may be begun in anolher 
place, and from that carried on through 
all its juft degrees. The clef and its po- 
fitions here remain the fame, and the 


change 1s of the notes themfelves, from 
one letter, and its line or Ípace, to ano- 


ther, In the former tranfpolition the notes 


were! exprelled by the lame letters, but 


both removed to different lines and fpa- 
ces; ¡in this the letters are unmoved, and 
the notes of tbe fong transferred to or 
exprelled by other letters, and confe- 
quently fet upon different lines and [pa- 
ces, which therefore requires a different 
fignature of the clef. ] 


'—TRANSUBSTANTIATION, tranfub= 


fiantiatio, 19 theology, the converhion or 
change of the fubltance of the bread and 
wine in the eucharilt, into the body and - 
blood of Jelus Ghrilt, which the romifh 

18 $2 chuich 
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ehiurch hold is wrought by the:confecra- 
tion of the prielt, This isa mato point 
in the romifh religion, and is rejeóted by 
the proteltants, the former maintaining 
the tranfubltantiation to be real, the lat- 
ter only figurative; interpreting the text 
> boc ef corpus muevas, this ignifies my 
“body :” but the council of Trent ftood 
up frenuouíly for the literal fenfe of the 
verb e/?, and lay exprefsly, thatin tran- 
fubítantiation thé body and blood of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift are truly, really, and 
fubítantially under the fpecies of bread 
and wine, The controverfes about this 
point, are almoft innumerable. 
TRANSUMPTION, traufumptio, in the 
-Ichools, a fyllogifm by conceflion oragreez 
ment, ufed where a queltion propoled 15 
transferred to another; with this condi- 
tion, that the proof of this latter fMould 
be admitred for a proof of the former, 
Sée thie article SYLLOGISM, 
TRANSVERSALES, in anatomy, a name 
given to feveral muícles, e. in refpeét 
to their fituation, progreís, Ef, as, 1. 
The tranfverlalis abdominis, a muítle 
which liss under the obliqui, and arifes 
from the cártilago xiphoides, from the 
extremities of the falle ribs, from the 
traniveríe apophylis of the yertebre of 
the loins, 1s Éxed to the innerfide of the 
ipine of the ileum;' and inferted in the 
os pubis and the linea alba. “This, with 
the obliqui, “unites lts tendons as it ap- 
roaches the linea alba, and is the only 
mulfcle that is cut in the operation of the 
bubonpcgle. Yt has a fine and thin mem- 
—brane, that cloles exactly ¡ts ring or hole 
through which the veffels pafs. 2. Trant 
werfalis colli, is Í3id to bea part of the 
longiffimus dorfi, Jt arifes from the 03 
facium, and from all the traníveríe pro- 
effes of the vertebre of the loins, back 
and neck, except the two firft; and 18 
inferted by fo many diftinér tendons into 
31 the fipéerior fpines. : It moves the 
whole fpine obliquely backwards. 3. 
“Tranfverfalis pedis placentini, comes 


> from the bone of the metatarfus that ful 
tains the toe next the little toe, and pal- . 


ing acrols the other hones, is inferted 
into the os fefamoides of the tos. Lts ufé 
is to bring all the toes clofe to one anos 
ther, 4. Tranfverfalis penis, one of the 
dilators of tbe urethra, arifing from. the 
imbercleofthe os ifchium on each de, and 
inferted into the polterior part of the bulb 
pf the urethra; however thefe muícles 
are nat quite determinate and certain in 
fhrir origin or inícriiop, and [ometimis 
q | 


TRANSYERSE, fomething thát gos 


TRANSYERSE MUSCLES,.in anatómy, ar 


TRAPA, in botany, a genus of the tetran: 


the fruit 15 a hard ofleous capíule, ofan 


TRAPANO, a city and portetown ofSiciliy 


TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a pls 


a trapezium be parallel, the reólangl 


rallelogram will be the double of the ta: 


-.. 
” e dea 
| 


they are wholly wanting ; when they ab; 
they dilate the urethra in its polterio] 
part. 5. Tranfverfalis 15 alfo a name 
given to a future of the cranium, becanfs 
af its traveriing or crofling the face from 
one hide to another, (5ee SKULL, 





















































acrols another, from corner to corner: 
thus bends and bars, in heraldry, are 
tran[yerle pieces or bearíngs ; the diago.. 
nals of a parallelograr or a Íquare, are 
tranfverile lines: lines which make Ínter, 
fections with perpendiculars, are alía 
called oblique or tran[verle lines. 
Forthe tran[yeríe axis or diameter, called 
alío the firlt and principal axis, fee the 
articles AxI5s, DIAMETER, LATu; 
TRANSVERSUM, ELLIFSIS, Ec. 


certain muícles arifing from the traniverl 
procelles of the vertebra of the loins, St 
the article TRANSYyERSALIS. 


dria- monogynia clals of plants, the (0 
rolla whereof confifts of four petals, ver. 
tically ovated, and larger than the cup; 


oblong oval figure, containing only ont 
cell, and armed with four fharp, thick 
Ípines, placed oppahtely in the middle of 
the fides, and pornted ; thelé before wen 
the leaves of the calyx : the feed is aco. 
yered Grgle nuclens, of an oval figure, 


Íituated on the molt weltern parts of the 
land, in ealtlong. 129 2, north lat, 38, 


figure contained. under four unequi 
sigbt lines. 1. Any three fides o£a tr 
pezium taken together, are greater is 
the third. 2. The two diagonals úl 
any trapezium, divide it into four pro: 
portional: triangles, 3. If two fides of 


under the ageregate of the parallel (di 
ape one half their diftance is equalto 
that trapezium. 4. 1f a parallelogran 
circuinícribes a trapezipm, fo that onec 
the fides ofthe parallelogram be paralkl 
to a diagonal of the trapezium, that pi 


peziuom. 5. If any trapezium has two 
of its oppolite angles, each a right anglt 
and a diagonal be drawn joining the 
angles; and ¡if from the other two angló 
be drawn two perpendiculars to that dls 
gonal,; the diftances from the feet of tell 
perpendiculars to fhofe right angles, 1 
Ípeflively taken, will be equal. 66 
the Gdesof a trapeziun De cari dead: 
GU 
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hud the points of biffectión be joined by 
four right lines, thele lines will form a 
parallelogram, which will be one half of 
the trapezium. 7. 1f the diagonals of 
a trapezium be bifleéted, and a right line 
joins thefe points, the aggregate of the 
(quares of the fides ¡s equal to the aggre- 
gate of the Íquares of the diagonals, to- 

ether with four times of the Íquare of 
the right line joining the point of bil: 
festion. 8. In any trapezium, the ag- 
gregite of the diagonals is lefs than the 


aggregate of four right lines drawn from > 


any point (except the interfeétion of the 
diagonals) within the figure. 

'TTRAPEZIUS, in anatomy. See the article 
CUCULARIS. 

TRAPEZOID, 15 a folid irregular figure, 

having four fides not parallel to one 

another. 

TRAPEZOND, or "TREBISOND, acity 
and port-town of afiatic Turky, in the 
province of Amafña, fituated on the 
Black-fea ; ealt long. 42% 20”, north lat. 
42%9.01.: 

TRAVE, a river of Germany, in the cir- 

—cleol Lower Saxony and dutchy of Hol- 
ftein, which runs from welt to ealt by 
Lubeck, and falls into. the Baltic at 
Travemund, 

TRAVEMUND, a port-town ofthe dutchy 
of Holltein, fituated on the Baltic-fea, at 
the mouth of the river Trave:; ezft long, 

10% 45%, north lat. 54% 30?.: 
TRAVERSE, or TraNSVvERSE, in ge- 
meral, denotes fometbing that goesathwart 
another; that is, crofles and cuts it ob= 
liquely, . | 
Hence, to traveríe a piece of ordnanee, 

Among gunners, fignifies to turh or point 

dt which way one pleafes, upon the plat- 
oa e 
ln fortification, traverle denotes a trench 
wtba lite paraper, or bank of earth, 
thrown perpendicularly acrols' the moat, 
or-other work, to prevent the enemy!'s 
fannon from raking 1t. Thele traverles 
may be from twelve to elghteen feet, in 

order to be tanñon proof, and their 
—belghtabout fix' or feven feet, or more, 

16 the place be expofed to any eminence, 
find to prefervea communication, a pal- 
lape of about five or fix feet vvide mult be 
left as óne end of the traverfe. The 
different ways of confiruéling thele works, 
are seprelented in plate COLXXXI, 

299,2, B21, 2, 53nd4. 

JFany part of a work, thus fhut in by 
£ne or more traverfes, 1s likely to be de- 


—Fonged by the muflectsy, it will be proper 
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to add to the traverles one or more Foot» 


«banks within the defence, for the troops 
to mount on, when they want to five over 


the trayerle, ! 
TRAVERSE, 1n navigation, 15 a compound 


courfe, wherein feveral different fucceffiva 
courfes and diftances are known, | 
To work a traverfe, or to teduce a com- 
pound gouríe toa lingle one, 1. Make 
a tabie of fix columns, marked courfe, 
diftance, N, 5. E, W, beginning at the 
left-hand, and write the ¡given couríes 
and diftances in their proper columns. 
2. Seek the given courfes and diltances 
in the traveríe table, and Jet the votre 
Iponding differences of latitude and de- 
parture be wrote in their proper columns 
in the table made' for the queftion. 3. 
Add up the columas ef northins, fouth- 
ing, talting, and welting3 then the dE 
ference between the fums of northing 
and fouthing, “gives the whole difference 
of latitude, wbich is of the fame name 
witk the greater; and (he difference be- 
Iween the [oms of eating and welting 
will be the whole: departure, which is 
likewife of the fame name witlvthe great 
er, 4. The whóle diff. lat. and depart. 
to the compound couríe being found, 
the direót courfe and diflance will be 
found by Cale 1V. of plain-failing. See 
the article NAVIGATION. a 
Example : Suppole a Ihip, in the latitude 
of 4% 10" north lat. 39 39 E. long. fails 
S, 112 W, 91 miles, S. W., 120 miles, 
W.N. Y. 130 miles, S. E. 125 miles, 
S. E/by E. 130 miles, and S. W., by $, 
350 miles; -required the direét courle 
and diftance failed, and the latitude and 
Jongitude the Ship is in ? : 
Geometrically: draw the meridian line 
px (plate XL, fig. 5.) and make the 
angle qp2 equal to 11% 35" — 1 point, 
and draw the rightline q fp, making it 
equal to $88 miles, the firit diítance 
failed; and Jet fall tbe perpendicular ga 5 
then wi]! q te the place ofihe hip, p 2 
the difference of latitude, and q 2 the de- 
perture belonging to the frit courle: 
and after tbe lame: manner mull the tri 
anglesg3r,734,47 5, 5u6,2nd 67, 
be projróted 3 then will ay be 1he place 
of the thipatihe end of her failing, px 
the difference of latitude, av a the 0e- 
parturte, tHe angle $b 2 her direét courle 
from her Érlk to ber lalt Ration, and p av 
her _direór dillance; which may be all 
meaíured by the inftruétions given under 
the article NavIGATION. cil 
¿£anbmreticaWy; the arthmetical folution 
J of 
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of this problem depends entirely on the 
firfk and fourth cales of Plane SAILING 5 
for firit the correlponding difference of 
 Jatitude and departure mult be found to 
each couríe and diftance, as in the frft 
cale, and placed ina table according to 
their feveral direétions : that js, when the 
Skip fails to the northward, the difference 
of latitude múlt be placed in the north 
column, but, when to the louthward, in 
the fouth column; and the departure, 
3£ he fails te the welftward, in the weft 
column, but, if tothe ealtward, in the 
eatt column, Then will the totals. of 
thé feveral columns fiew the northings, 
fouthings, ealtings, and weltings the fhip 
has made. And, confequently, ¡if the 
- foutbines exceed the northings, the fhip 
will be to the fouthward of her firlt fta- 
tion, and juftas much asis the excels, 
and vice verfaz in like manner, the 
eaftings exceed the weltings, the fMip 
will be to the ealtward of her firlt me- 
zidian, bat, if the contrary, to the welt- 
ward, Then we fhall have the whole 
difference of latitude and departure from 
the meridian given, to find the comrás 
and dillance, as in the fourth cafe. See 
the following table. 


| Couríes: : 


5. 112 W. 
S. We. 
AW. N, W. 

ie de 
4S. E. by E.] 
S. W. by S.] 








lence it appears, that the (hip is 417,7 
miles to the fouthward of her firft fla» 
tion, and 102,1 miles to the weftward of 
her frit meridian; whence we may, by 
the fourth cafe of plane failing. find her 
direét couríe and diftance, as follows: 
1. As the difference of | 
latitude px edita de 2.6208645 
Is totheradius —g0%00'— 10.0000090 
So isthe depaiture .ux 7. 

¿ 2.0090257 


1021 = > 
h 


9:-3881612 


Po te T,ofthe couríe.or >. 
argleaupx= 152 4944= 


Wihich is loutb 137 q4/ welterly, or ome. 
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thing more than fouth by welt, betaf 
the difference of latitude is loutherly, an 
the departure welterly, ñ : 
a. As tbe fine of teo 
couríe = 13% 44 = - 933760034 
Is to the departure — 102,1= 2,0002; 
So istheradius = 9000! = 1o0.000000) 
To the diftance — 429,6 = 2.6330223 
And, becaufe the difference of latitude ex. 
ceeds the latitude failed from,  d. m, 
Therefore, from the dif. 2 Si 
ference of lat, >=4137,7= 6:57) 
Take the lat. failed from — A: 10N, 


Remains thelat, the fhipisin—= 2: 43,55, 
"And, becaufe the difference of longitude 
is welterly, therefore, dm 
From the long. failed from = 3: 39, 

Take the difference of; 

longitude = 102,1 = 5 
Remains the long. a SN | 
Hhipisin= - - - 1: 47,9% 
Hence it appears, that the fhip is arrived: 
in the latitude of 2 47,7 —=2%47 ¿21 
fouth, and 1% 47,9 1? 471 54” ealtlon. 
'gitude;. her direét courle from ber 14 
to her laft ftation being fouth, 13% 4 
welterly, diltant 429,6 miles. 

TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial of 

- fome matter of fact alledged to be don 
3n a declaration, or pleadings; upon 
which the other fide coming and main. 
taining that it was done, ¡fue is joined 
for the caule to proceed to trial, 

TRAVERSE 0f an indiélment, or prefente 
ment, 3s the contradiéting or denying 
fome chief point of it, aud taking ¡fue 
thereon, 

TRAVERSE 0f- an office, is the proving 
that an inquifition made by lands o 
goods, is defeétive and untruly made, 

TRAVERSE is fometimes alío uled, in he. 
raldry, fora partition of an efcutcheon, 
of figure reprelented in pl. CCLXXXI, 
fig. 4. which is blazoned parti per pil 
traverfe, argent and gules. 

TRAVESTY, or Travesti, a french 
term, derived from the verb travefiir, to 
difguile one's felf, or to appear in mal 
querade: and bence, travelty is applied 

to the disfiguring of an author, or tl 
tranflating him into a ftyle and manne 
differentírom bis own, by which meansit 
becomes difficult to know him. 

TRAUMATICS, the fame with vulnera: 
ry medicines. See VULNERARY. 

TRAW, a port-town of Dalmatia, flu- 

. ated on'the gulph of Venice, in ealt long 

¿17 %:30", and north lat. 43% 1000 

TRAYGNERA, a town of Valencia, 11 

a o pal 


É 


1 :43,1W, 
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Spain, near the confines of Catalonia ; 
welt long. 15, and north lat, 40% 32/. 
TREACLE, fheriaca, 1n pharmacy. See 
the article THERIACA. | 
“Some alfo give the name treaclé to me- 
lafles; and in this fenfe it is that Dr, 
Shaw, in his Effay on diftillery, has en- 
deavoured to bring into uíe feveral forts 
of treacles, which might be made at 
home, and would ferve very convenient- 
ly for the diftillation of fpirits, or the 
making of potable liquors. “Thele are 
he infpiflated juices or decoctions of ve= 
getables: fuch as the fweet juice of the 
birch, or fycamore, procured by tapping 
or piercing the trees in fpring, and the 
common wort made from malt, or from 
other vegetable fubltances treated in the 
fame manner. “Thele liquors are feve- 
rally to be boiled down in a copper till 
they begin to tofpifíate, and then to be 
poured into a balneum marie, when the 











finified without burning the infpiflated 
juices : thus prepared it may be at any 
time reduced to the fate of wort, only by 
adding a fufficient quantity of warm wa= 
ter, See the article "TAPPING. 
'TREASON, in general, fignifies betray- 
ing; but 1s more particularly ufed for 
the aét or crime of infidelity to one's law- 
ful (overeign. 
Treafon is divided, by lawyers, into high 
treafon, and petty trealon. The firlt of 
thele is an offence committed agaiolt the 
fecurity of the king or kingdom; as to 
compaís, or imagine, the death of the 
King, queen, or their eldelft fon and her; 
orin cale a períon does violate or de- 
—Mower the king's wife, or bis eldefl dsugh- 
terunmarried, or the wife of the king's 
eldeft fon; or 1£ he levy war againft the 
king within his kingdom, or adhere to 
his enemies, give them aid or comfort 
within the realm, or ellewhere;' or if he 
counterfeitthe king?s great or privy feal, 
al is money, or bring falle money into 
the Kingdom, like to what we have here, 
and utier the lame; if be kill the chan- 
 €ellor, treafurer, juítices of either bench, 
jultices ofsaffize, or of oyer and termi- 
mer, fitting in judgment and reprelenting 
the perfon of the king, in the execution 
of his office: all thelé cales are deemed 
trealon by 25 Ed. IiL.c. 2, which fta- 
Tute is made the only ftandard of high- 
treafon; and 1 Mary c, 1. takes amay 
the power of ibe kimg and parhament to 
adJudge any thing elícto be bigh-treafon 


remainder of the evaporation may be 
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but what is declared to be fuch therein £ 
¡tis true, temporary ftatutes of late times 
enaéted, have made lome other offences 
treafon, as relating to papilts and the 
proteltant fucceffion. , 

It has been held, tlat words only, where 
they are deliberate, and' fhew a direct 
purpole againít the king's life, will 
amount to an overt-aót of compaling 
or imagining his death, and are high- 
treafon: for words are the moft natural 
way of expreffing the imagination of the 
heart, and may be pood evidence of it= 
not only words of perfwafion to kill 
the king, but fuch as are fpoken in or= 
der to draw away the affeétions of his 
people, and to ftir them up againít him, 


are tending to the king's' death, and 


therefore treafon. Likewile' where a per= 
fon intends by force to prefcribe laws to 
the King, or to reltrain him of his royal 
power, it has been adjudged an intention 
to deprive him of his crown and life; 
and in the eye of the law, every rebel- 


—Jron is a treafonable plot agalnft the life 


of the king, for a rebel would not fufler 
that king to live and reign, who would 
punifh his offence. 

¿As to make a crime treafon, there muft 
be always fome overt-aét; a bare con= 
fpiracy, or compafling to levy war, is no 
fuch 'aét, unlels it be really levied; io 
which cafe the confpirators are all trajo 
tors, although they are notih arms ; per- 
fons that raife forces for any public end 
or purpofe, or who make an infurreótion 


on any account, are faid to levy war 
.againít the king, tough perbaps withouz 


a diregtdelign sgaiiít his perfon; and ie 
extends to the cafe where great numbers 
forcibly endeavour to remove certain per- 
lons from the king, Ue. Theadhering 
to the kings enemies, 15 taken to be an 
adherence againtt him, and even out or 
the realm itis treafon: and itis faid, that 
cruibog ina hip of war with an intene' 
to deltroy the king's fhips, though no act 
of hoftility be committed, is an overt-ade 
of adhering, comforting and aiding.” 

All trials for bigh-tealon are to be 2c- 
cording to ihe courfe of the common law; 
and perions indiéled for this crime, are 


to bave a copy of the indiélment hve 


days before their trial, thet hey may 
have fuliicient tume to adviíe wirh coon- 
cil; they fhall likewtte be permitted to 
make a full defense hy their council 
jearoed in the law, and by lawful wita 
ncles, Ez. Andin this cale there mmuit 
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br to two aéts of the fame treafon, pro- 
duced face to face againít them. It is 
alío faid, where a períon is conviéted of 
treafon, the omiíñon of any neceflary 
part of the judgment will be held ¿to be 
error, on which he may reveríe the at- 
tainder ; as the judgment is feverer, and 
more formidable, in cale of bigh-treafon 
than for any other Ciime whatever; fince 
the ofender is to be hanged, drawn, and 
guartered, and alío forfeit his lands and 


goods to the king. 


Petry-treafon, 1s where a fervant kills hís 
amalter, a wife her hufband, ora fecular 
or religroús perfon kills his prelate or fu- 
perior, to whom he owes faith and obe- 
dience; and aiders and abettors; as well 
as procuters, aré within the act, How- 
ever, fo firictly 15 the ftatute confirued, 
that no cale not exprefsly mentioned 
there is piinifhable by it: hénce sf a 
fon Kill his father, he fall not be tried for 


petty treafon; except he ferved his father 


- for wages, 1n which cafe he 1s to be in< 


diéted under the name of a fervant; 


_Petty-treafon implies tbe highell degreé 


-4 


of murder, and occafions the forfeiture 
of lands by efcheat to the lord of the fee; 
and the further punifhment of the crimi=- 
nal is to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered for it, and a woman burnt. 


TREASURE, in general, denotes a floré 


E 


ab 


or ftock of money in relerve. See thé 
article NMIONEY, pe 
'Treafure trove, in law, 15 whete any 
treafure is found buried in the earth, but 
not lying on the ground, and no man 
knows to whom itbelongs : this, 1n Eng- 
land, belongs to the king, and to conceal 
t is punifhable by fine and imprilon- 
ment. 05 | ) 
REASURER, an officer to whom the 
treafure of a prince, or corporation, is 
committed to be kept, and duly difpofed 
of. | 

The lord high treafurer of Great Britain, 
or ficft commilioner of the trealury, 
when in commifion, has under his charge 
and government all the king's revenue, 
which is kept in the exchequer. He 


'holds his place during the king's plea- 


A 


fure, bermg inftituted by the delivery of a 
whie ftaff to him: be has tbe check of 
all the.cficers employed in collefting the 
cuftoms and olber royal revenues; and 
in bis gift and dilpobtion are all the of - 
ces of the cultoras in the feveral ports of 
the ktogdom 5 elcheators in every county 


are nominated by himjz he allo makes 


[ gato Y 


he two evidences to the fame overt-aét; | 


¿the navy3 as alío the trealurer of tha 


TREASURY, thé place wherein thé reves 


Lords of tbe "TREASURY. 


TREATISB, trafatus, a Tet difcouríe h 


TREATY, 
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leafes of the lands belonging -to (4 
crowna AO 
There 15, belides the lord treafurer, 4 
tredfurer of the king's houfhold, Who ml 
of the privy council; and, with the comp. 
troller and fteward of the marfhalíea, has 
ereaft power. LA 
To thefe may be ádded the treafurer of. 





















































King's chambér, and of the wardrobe: 
and moft corporations throughout ¡he 
kingdom have trealurers; whofe office js 
to receive their rebts, and difburíe thej 
common exXpences, | | 

Tlte treafurer of the county, 13 4n office; 
that keeps the county-ftock, in which 
office there are two in every county ; who 
are chofen by the major part of the juli: 
ces of thie peace at Ealler- [efñons.. The 
ought to have certain eftates 1n lands,. ol 
to be worth 1501. in perfonal eltate, and 
are to tontinue in their ofice only fora 
year, at the end whereof, or wilhin ten 
days after the expiration of the yes, 
they mulft account to their fuccellors 
under ceftain penalties. The county: 
ltock which this officer has the keeping of; 
15 raiíéd by rating every parifh anntally; 
and thé faíne 15 from time to time difpol: 
ed of to charitable ufes; towards there 
lief of maimñed foldiers and mariners, pri. 
foners in the cotnty gaols, paying the fs 
larie5 of goverñors of houles of corre: 
tion, and relieving poor -alms-houfes, Ex 


nues of a prince are received; prelerved 
and difburfed. | ) 

In England, the trealury 1s part of (ht 
exchequer, by foine called the lower ex: 
chequer. See the article EXCHEQUER, 
In liev of pr 
fingle direétor and adiminillirator of his 
majelty?s reyenues under the title of lord 
high trealufer, lt 1s at prelent though 
proper to put that ofñce in commilfion; 
7. €. to appoint feveral perfons to il: 
charge jt with equal aulbority, under ibi 
title of Jords comm:f/lioners of the tres: 
Fury. 

wiiting on any fubjeót.. ¿A treatileis 
fuppoled more exprels, formal, and me 
thotical than an elfay, but leís fo thañ 4 
fu ftem. ste 
a covenant between two.o0 
more nations; or the [everal articles of 
conditions tipulated and'agreed upon lt 
tween fovereign POWErs. 
Treaties are of various kinds; as tri 
ties of peace, of alliance, of dl 


: RE 
Efe, for the guaranty of which, fee 'the 
article GUARANTY. 

TREB IGNA, a town of european Turky, 


in the province of Dalmatia, near, the . 


gulph of Venice: eaft long. 19%, north 
lat. 42% 40”. , 
-TREBLE, in mufc, the highelt or acuteít 
df the four parts in fymphony, or that 
which 1s heard the clearelt and (hrilleít in 
a concert. See the article CLEF. 
TREE, arbor, the ficlt and largeft of the 
vegetable kind, confiíting of a fingle 
“trunk, out of which [pring forth branches 
and leaves, | 
—Standard-trees are fuch as naturally rife 
toa great height, and are not topped. 
For the choice of trees of this kind to be 
tranfplanted out of a nurfery, Quintiney 
-yecommends ús to fuch as are ftraighit, fix 
-—feethigh at lealt, and five or fix inches 


top3 the bark pretty Ímooth and fhining, 
as a token of their youth, and of the 
good [oil they grew in. 

Dwarf-trees are fuch as are kept low, 
and never fuffered to have above half a 
foot or Ítem. See the article DwARrrF, 

Íruit-TREES. See the article Frurr. 

For the planting, pruning, felling, graft= 
ing, Ue, of trees, lee the articles PLANT- 

ING, PRUNING, Ec, 

TREFOIL, tr2foliuzm, in botany, a genus 
of the diadelphia - decandria clals of 
plants, with a papilionaceous flower: its 
fruit is a Ihort univalve pod, or capíule, 

containing a few roundiíh feeds. 

— Trefoil, or clover, is.a plant greatly 

'elleemed by the englih farmers, for the 
great improvement it makes upon land, 
the goodneís of its hay, and the value of 

 dtsfeed, The great advantage of clover, 
or trefoil, tothe land on which it grows 
is, that it feeds a valt number of cattle 

ata time; and their dung is forich a 
manure to the ground, that in two or 

three years time 1t becomes fit for corn 
again, though it had been ever fo much 
exhaulted before, Clayey lands, in par- 
ticular, are greatly improved by it. 
There are feveral kinds of clover, but the 
great fort 1s elteemed the beft, whofe 

| deedis like that of multard, except that 

_ Jtis more oblong. The engliín feed is 

preferable to that of all other places, and 

the farmer fhould chooíe fuch as is of a 

greenifh colour, with a calt of red; that 

which 15 black never erowing lo well, 
£un acre of land will require ten pounds 
of feed, fometimes twelve pounds, and 

E is better to low too much than too 
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—1hick at bóttom, and three or four at 
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little. It delights "molt in a rich warm 
101], and always thrives belt in thofe lands 
which have been well dunged or manur- 

.€d ; but the clay-lands, which are long 
in acquíring a Coat of grals, or fwarding, 

« asthe farmers expreís ¡t, and are little 
fúbject to weeds, are of all other the belt 
land for clover ; becaufe 1n thofe lands, 
where the common gráls grows [peedily, 

-Jt loon eats out the clover. : 

Mar/b-TREFOIL, trafoliuen palufire, m bo- 
tany, Uc, the fame with the menyan- 
thes or buck-bean. See MENYANTHES» 

Sbrub-T'REFOIL, cytifus, im botany. See 
the article CYTISUS. 

TREFURT, a town of Upper Saxony, 
twentv-two miles welt of Saxe-Gotha, 

TREGONY, a borough of Cornwal, forty 
miles fouth-weft of Launcelton. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

TREILEBOURG, a port town of Scho. 
nen, In Sweden, fituated on the Baltic- 
fea, thirty miles fouth-eaft of Copen=- 
hagen, 

TREMELLA, Laver, in botany, a ge- 
nus of lea-plants, of a middle nature, 
between the alga and conferva, being of 


a pellucid'and membranaceous, and fre- 


quently of a gelatinous ftruéture, ; 
TREMOR, or TREMBEING of ¿be fort, 
1 medicine, 1s an involuntary Making, 


chiefly of the hands and head, fometimes 


of the feet, and fometimes of the tongue 
and heart. It. is a diforder which fre- 
quently attacks perfons advanced In years, 
and fometimes' the younger fort. It 
leems to arife from a defeét of fpirits, 
fometimes from terror, or other violent 
pallion, and fometimes from'a plethora. 
Too much drinking of coffee alío pro- 
duces a tremor in fome perfons, as too 
plentiful drínkins and furfeis will in 
others, ] | 
Tremors are óften dangerous, 4s being 
apt to degenerate into other nervous dil- 
tempers3 as [pafms, the palfy, lethargy, 
apoplexy, Te, á V 


In tlie cure, thofe- things fhould' be: 
avoided that promote the dileafe, and the -. 


patient fhould drink balin or fige-te2, or 
a diet-drink made of china-rootz peru- 
vian bark may alío be taken, in an in- 
fufion of balm or fage, or'fuccinated 
fpirit of hart's horn, twice or thrice na 
day; andino the evening 20 antifpafmo- 
dic powder may be taken, efpecially 1É 


the patient 15 hot, or ules much wine. * 
Outwardly, the neck and fpine of the. 
back may be rúubbed with the fprits of 


ants, earth-worms, and [al ammmoniac, 
23 7E n. ixed 
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mixed together; a fourth part of the vo- 
latile Ípirits will be (ufficient, or opodel- 
doc may be ufed in their ftead, If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, bleeding is ufeful; and 
in old períons, a draught of generous 
wine at meals : pediluvia, hot-baths, and 
mineral- waters, may alío be ufed, but 
with caution. ' 
As to the medicine commonly uled in 
tremors and other nervous diftempers, 
under the name of palfy-drops, it is no 
other than compound fpirit of Javender ; 
the molt fucceísful way; of uling which 
is, by taking thirty or forty drops twice 
or thrice a day, dropped on loaf-fugar 
ora little bread. —Itis fuppoled that by 
this way the mofk fpirituous and efhicaci- 
ous parts make their way direétly by the 
nerves of the palate, Ec. without under- 
going the courle of the circulation, as 1t 1s 

- + faid to do when taken in a liquid vehicle. 
'TRENCHES,. un fortification, are ditches 
«cut by the befiegers, that they may ap- 


proach more fecurely to the place at-. 


tacked; whence they are alío called lines 
of approach. “The tail of the trench is 
the place where it was begun, and its 
head is the place where it ends, 

The trenches are ufually opened, or be- 
sun, in the night time; fometimes with- 
1n mulket (hot, and fometimes within 


half or whole cannon-fhot of the place, 


They are carried on In winding-lines, 
nearly parallel to the works of the for- 
trefs, lo as not to be in the view of the ene- 
my, nor expoled to the enemy's fhot. 


The workmen employed in the trenches 


are always fupported by a number of 
troops, to defend them againít the fallies 
of the befieged : the pioneers fometimes 
work on their knees, and are ufually co- 
vered with mantlets or fauciflons; and 
the men who fupport them lie flat ón their 
faces, in order fo avoid theenemy's (hot. 
TRENCHE, or TrRaAncuE!, in heraldry, 
- See tbe article DRANCHE?, 
'TRENT BIsHOPRIC, a province of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Aultria, fituated 
 on-the Alps, which divides Italy from 
Germany, and fometimes reckoned part 
of Italy; it is bounded by Tyrol on 
the north, by the territory of Venice on 
the ealt and foutb, and by the country of 
the Grifons on the welft, being feventy 
miles long and fifty broad, fubjeét to the 
houíe of Auftria. 
tal of this bifhopric, 1s fituated in eaft 
Jong. 11%, north lat, 56% 5 Here the 
famons council of Trent was held, which 
continued, with fome intermillions, ixona 
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TRENT Is alío the name of one of the larg- 


TRENTAL, or TrIGINTAL, a romih 


TREPAN, terebra, modiolus, Sc. in (ur. 


TREPANNING, in furgery, a perfor.. 


¿ SATION, CONTRA-FISSURE, Ec. 


Trent city, the capi-: 


other remedies, both external and inter: 


TR. E- 

the year 1545 to the year 1563, where 
the doétrine of the pope's imfallibility; 
tranfubltantiation, Ec, were confirmed, 




































elt rivers in Great Britain, rifing in the 
moor-lands of Staffordíhire, and runnino 
fouth-eaft by Newcaftle Under Line, di 
vides that country almolt into two equal 
parisz then enteríng Darbylhire, turn 
about to the north-ea(t; and having run 
the whole length of Nottinghamihire, 
continues its courfe due nortb, at laf 
joining the river Oufe, and feveral others, 
1t changes lts name to that of Humber, 
and falls intos the German-fta below 
Hull. : 


office for the dead, confifting of thirty 
malles rehearíed for thirty days fuccel. 
lively after the party's death, See the 
article Mass. 


gery, an inftrument ufed in trepanning, 
See the next article, S 


tion, or opening, made in the bones of 
the cranium, See the article SXKuLL, 

“This operation was performed by the an. 
tients, not only in fractures and depref: 
fions of the cranium, but alío in thok 
other obltinate dilorders of the head ani 
brain, which could not be relieved by in: 
ternal medicines and the ulfe of ¡Tue 
upon the coronal future; but the modern 
furgeons never ule the trepan for internal 
diforders of the head, though they feldon 
negleót it in fractures and depreflions of 
the cranium. See the articles Frac. 
TURE, FissurE, DEPRESSION, Ec, 

The trepan is therefore ufeful not only ir 
thefe cafes, to elevate the deprelfed parts 
of a fraftured bone io the cranium, bul 
alío to difcharge the extravafated blool 
through an aperture made by this inftru: 
ment, See CONTUSION, EXTRAYVA. 


The leís time there 1s loft the better he: 
fore the application of the trepan, but 
the operation itfelf muít be conduéled 
ilowly and carefully 3 for 1t 1s extremely 
dificult, if not impoible, to take outa 
piece of the cranium by this inftrument 
without Injuring the fubjacent dura ma- 
ter, to which it 15 molt intimately at- 
tached. For this realon Heilter 15 in: 
duced to condemn the advice of tol: 
who direét to trepan the cranium immé: 
diately upon every fight dilorder of it: 
he therefore advifes Árlt to try the ule ol 


nal, 
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nal, rather than immediately fubject the 


patient to" the trepan, before ¡itis abío- 


Jutely necellary. In general, the place 
where the fiffure appears will be the moft 
convenient to apply the trepan, if no- 
thing indicates the contrary 5 butin frac- 
tures 1t will be proper to trepan a little 
below the injured part, that the extra- 
valated blood may be more ealily dif- 
charged. 16 muít be next obferved, 
that there are feveral places in the cra- 
nium which ought not to be in any cale 
-—trepanned 3 fuch as, x. upon the lu- 
tures, efpecially the fagittal future ; yet 


in cales of urgent necefhity, the trepan / 


may be uled upon the coronal (utures, 
and fometimes upon the others, 2. Itis 
equally dangerous to trepan the cranium 
in the middle of the os frontis, efpecially 
in that part which forms the fontanel. 
3. Thetrepan mult notbe uled upon any 
of the finules of the os frontis. 4. Nor 
oughtit to be uled where any large vein 
or artery fpreads it(el£, . g. If the frac- 
tured part of the bone upon which you 
fix the trepan 1s loofe, or carious, you 
“might then. injure the brajn by this 1n- 
ftrument. 6. It will be improper to 
- frepan In the lower parts, or balis, of 
the crantum, which are invelted with 
muícles. 7. Laftly, 1t will be improper 
to trepan upon the cruciform eminence of 
the os occipitale, Notwithitanding thefe 
cautions, if a violent fraóture fhiould 
happen in or near thefe parts, you Mhould 
+trepan as near them as poffible; and 1f 
the fraéture has pafled acrofs the futures, 
you muít trepan within a Énger's breadth 
of the future on each fide. Sometimes it 
15 impollible to difcover the particular 
part of the cranium which 15 injured, the 
patient in the mean time being afleóted 
with the molt dangerous and urgent 
Iymptoms. In theíe cafes 1t will be ne- 
cellary to trepan Art on the right fide, 


then on the left, afterwards upon the. 


jorebead, and laltly upon the occiput, 
and [o round till you meet with the leat 
of the diforder, 
Añter having pitched upon the part to be 
trepanned, your next bufinefs is to fhave 
ihe fcalp, and make an incifion through 
the Integuments to lay bare the cranium, 
except itbe done already by the wound, 
The incifion of the integuments may be 
made in the form of a crofs, or of the 
letters X, V, or T, large enough to ad- 


mit the crown of the trepan upon the' 


bone. The wound may be enlarged, 
and the hemorrhage flopped, after the 
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integuments and periolteum are fepa- 
rated and elevated from the cranium, by 
inferting a large quantity of fcraped lint. 
Next a comprefs dipped in warm campho- 
rated Ípirit of wine mult be applied and 
retaíned by the kerchief bandage, Then 
the patient is to be left, 1£ the diforder- 
will permit, for a few hours, tliat the 
blood may be ftopped before the trépan . 
15 applied, Among the apparatus, or 
inftruments and dreffines, which muft be 
provided before the opération is entered 
upon, the ficlt and principal is the tre- 
pan with its crown, (plate CCLXXXIT. 
fig. 1.) made in the Mape of 4 comunion 
gimblet with a handle turning round, 
The crown of this inffrument, marked 
A, is joined to the lower part of the han- 
dle, B, by a (crew, fothatit may be taken 
off and put on at pleafure, or elíe that a 
crown of ancther fize may be Ícrewed 
1n its place. The trepan 1s diftinguifhed 
into male and femalez in the fit of 
which the crown is furnifhed with a Marp. 
point E, but when the laid point, or py- 
ramid, fig. 2. 1s taken out by the winch, 
fig. 3. the trepan is then termed female, 


You muít alío be provided with a fcalpel 


of a particular make, with a round and 
flat head, as reprelented in bg. 4. which 
1s denominated the lenticular feapel; to 
which is added another inflrument for. 
egradually depreffing the dura mater, of - 
the hape reprefented in fig. 5. There 
mult be alío a perforating inftrument pro- 
vided, fig. 6. which mult be fcrewed in- 
to the cavity B of the handle, fig. r. alío 
a hair-bruíh and an eleyatory. See the 
article ELEVATORY. > : 
The apparatus of drefine and bandage, 
to be applied after the operation, confifts 
ofa doffil of lint, of an orbicular figure, 
which muft be tied round the middle 
with a piece of thread about a fpan long; 
there muít be pledgits: of lint for cover=- 
ing the other dréffings, and filling up the 
cavity of the cranium, Tc. z 

The apparatus being thus provided, in 


order to perform the operation wilh 


greater readineís and exacineís, the pa- 
tieot mult be difpoled 1 fuch a conveni» 
ent polture that the furgeon and aMítants 
may have free accelís to perform each 
their part. Then the drefings being 
removed, the wound Is to be cicanfed ; 
after which, the head beme placed in a 
convenient manner upon a pillow, the 
furgeon. takes the perforating trépai, 


fic 6. and adaptine it to the handle B 
1 ptina a 


fig. 3. Inftead of the crown A, lo that: 
TO by 


TE 


y by! turnine round thehandle D, he makes 


pan, with a crown Á, fig. 1. 


a full entrance, or aperture, with his 1n- 
ftrument, and then applies the male tre- 
Upon the 
top of the handle € C, the furgeon fixes 
his left hand, upon which he places his 

ln or forehead, while with his. right 
E lowly. and catefully turns round the 
handle till the crown of the trepan: with 
its Spindle have made a circular entrance 


+ deep enough. in the crantuim, and then 


| Js to be laid afide : 


dee 


SN 


he removes the (pindle, and continues his 
works with the crown of the trepan only 
as lons as he fees convenient; all the 
Law- dul being firft brnfhed off from the 
cramum, and the teeth of his ¡nftrument, 
wih the brufhes, He now continues to 
u/e the trepan till the faw-du(ft becomes 
bloody, which denotes that he has pe- 
netrated the diploé: howe ever, he may 
not always meet with this fign, becaule 
in fome íkulls the diplod may be wanting 
in the part trepanned5 but when the 
faw-dult becomes blóody the inftrument 
and after walhing 
away the blood with a fponge diptin fpi- 
yit of wine, he then Ícrews the elevatory, 
by two or three turns, into the fmall 
aperture in the middle of the trepanned 


piece of the bone, and takes ¡toutagain, 


a he Crown. of bis trepan : 


making two or three more turns with 
then he exa- 
mines. with. a probe, wbether the plates 


of the cranium are fufficiently fawed 
through, which cannot be better known 


than by attending to the colour of the cir- 


cular groove;z for when that appears blue 





o Or grey, ltisafign that you have pene- 


e 9 Artea through the lower plate of the 


“bone, fo. far as to render the dura mater 
almo4t confpieuous through 1t; but if the 


bony plate appears livid in. one part of 


the circular erooye, and white In ano- 
ther, lt isa fign that the trepan has. not 
cut equally through, and. therefore 1t 
mult- be. inclined “and prelled a little 
harder upon the white(t parts, moving 


. -round the handle till the faw:-teeth of the 


f 


crown have cut deep enough to make the 
round piece of the bone loole or moveable. 
Lo thatcafe 1t will not be convenient to 
cut totally through the bone with the faw- 


teeth of the trepan. 


Having thus extracted-the round piece of 
the cranium, the blood ufually follows 
J€: which being wiped off, the lurgeon 


-3s to examine whether there be any frag- 


ments remaining to be extraéted and 
looíened 5 for then you. mult fmooth the 
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the aperture, .by applying the. fcalpel, 


by. the head bandage. 


TRE 


fig. 4. to prevent the dura mater from 
being pricked and injured by any of the 
harp. fplinters. This done, the blood 
will more readily difcharge 1tfelf, but to - 

promote its exit you may gently incline 
the patients head to one fide, and ano- 
ther tenderly prefling the dura mater it. 
felf, either by the hand of the fcalpel, 
or the deprellor, fig. 5, by which nieans 
the patient Is no fooner relieved from the 
prellure of the extravafated- blood on his 
brain, but he inftantly begins to recover 
¿his feníes: : the furgeon; fhould then diref 


him to fetch a deep breath, or hold ¡e 


with a ftrain, like one that has a hard: 
tool. | 

The dreflings and deligation are to be 
made wibh around pledgit of dry lint 
laid next the dura mater, with a thread 
faltened to it, and hanging out of the 
aperture, that it may be placed under, 
and drawn ont from beneath, the crani- 
um ¿ upon which pledgit 15 afterwards 
poured [ome honey of roles diluted will; 
a little [ptrit of wine +. you then impole a 
like pledgeit of lint, furnifhed. with a 
ftring with other doffils, till the cavity is 
replete : and, In the next place, the cra. 
nium, and wound ¡tfelf, is to be dreíed 


with lint, Spread with fome digeltive oint- 


ment, upon which add a fquare com- 
prels: dipt in warm fpirit of wine, and 
then lecure the whole, without a plalter, 
In the fubfequent 
dreffings, which_muft be repeated once 
or twice every day, you muft avoid fat 
and oily applications, . See WouND. 

The wound being conftantly attended, 
you will have an exfoliation of a thin 
plate from: the trepanned margin of the 
bones, ufually within forty or Afty days, 
which ought not to be pulled away by 
force, The exfoliation being obtained, 
there will appear new fleh and callus 
hooting up from the clean bone and 
dura mater, fosas at length to fill up the 


—wbole cavit 


That inftrument called the exfoliating- 

trepan, is fometimes ufed to pare away 
a carious part in abone. Jt is repre- 
fented in Ag. 7, and when ufed is to be 
fcrewed into the handle B of fig. 1,.11 
order to be turned round ; Á is its point: 

BB the wings, which ferape the bone 


while the infírument is turning about. 


See the article CARIES. 


TREPIDATION, in medicine, the fame 


with tremor. See the article TREMOR. 


: jgugn parts about the lower margia: of TERFIDA TON, in the antient dica 


y 


denotes 


ies E: 
denotes whatthey called a libration of the 
cighth Sphere, or as motion which the 
ptolemaic fyftem attributed to the firma- 
ment, to account for certain almo(t in- 
fenfible changes and motions obferved in 
the axis of the world, bw.means wheré- 


of the latitudes of the fixed ftars come. 


to be gradually changed, and the eclip- 
tic feems to approach reciprocally frít 
towards one pole, then towards the other. 
This motion is called the motion of the 
firft libratiob. See the articles LIBRA- 
TION and TiTUBATION. | 
TRESPASS, in law, fignifñies any traní- 
 greffion of the law, under treafon, felo- 
py, or mifprilion of either; but it is 
molt commonly ufed for any wrong or 
damage that is done by one private per- 
fon to another, or to the king in his fo- 
relt, Te. : | 
In this fenfe, trefpafs*1s of two forts: 
trefpals general, which is called trefpaís 


wi et armis; and trelpals fpecial, ortrel- 


país upon the cafe, Trefpaffes againít a 
' mans perlon are fuch as thele, vz, 
threatening to hurt him, on affaulting or 
fetting one to beat him3 a battery, which 
¡san actual beatine or maiming a man 
fo that he lofe the ufe of his limbs; an 
unlawful imprifonment of another, or 
illegally reltraining him of bis liberty, 
e, See ASSAULT, BATTERY, Ye, 
Trefpaíles committed again(t a man's 
property may be in feveral ways, as 


againít his wife, children, or fervants,* 


or bis houle and goods, e. or againít 
his, lands, by carrying away the deedes, 
or other evidences, concerning the fame; 
cutting trees, or damaging the grals 
therein. An aftion of trelpaís, vi ef 
armis, les for a perfon who has the pof- 
í.fhion of goods, or of a houfe, or land, 
if he be difturbed in his pofleflion, for 
this reafon, that fuch difturbance, befides 
the private damage, is alío a breach of 
the peacez and in cafe the defendant be 
conviéted at common law, he is liable 
to be fined and imprifoned. The dif 
Ference between this aftion and trefpaís 
on the cafe 15, that the one lies where 
the original act wasa wrong in 1tíelf, 
and the other where itis confequential 
to a lawful aét. A defendantin trefpafs 
Mall in no cafe be exculed, unlefs it be 
upon an unavoidable neceffity ; there- 
fore, where there is only a force in law, 
as 1f a períon enters into another's land, 
he mu/t be requelted to go out before 
hands are laid on him, butit is other- 
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E Rod 
wile when there 1s an aétual force com- 
mitted. The defendant in trefpaís can, 
by his plea, put the plaintiff to a new al 
fignment of the place where, Ec, 
JRESPASSER, denotes a perlon that 
commits a trelpafstagainít another, im 
refpect of whom it is held, that though 
the law permits a perlon to enter a ta- 
+ vero, and a landlord to diftrain on lands, 
Ec. yet if he abules this liberty by com- 
mitting any trefpafs, he will be judged 
a trefpaller ab ixitio. PROA 
TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutiye 
of an orle, ufually held to be half the 
breadth thereof. See it reprefented ¡in 
plate CCLXXXVIL. fe. 2, 
TRET, in commerce, an allowance made 
for the waíte, or the dirt, that may be 
mixed with any commodity, which is al. 
ways four pounds in every one hundred 
and four pounds weight. See TarE, 
TREVES, or TriegRS. See TRIERS, 
TREVL a town of Italy, in the pope's 
territory and province of Umbria, fitu= 
ated twenty-three miles fouth-eaít of Pe 
. Tugla, | EAS: 


TREVIGIO, or TrEvVISO, a city of Tta-- 


ly, In the territory of Venice, capital of 
the province of Trevigiano, fituated ff- 
teen miles north-weft of Venice. 
TREVOUX, a town of France, in 
province of Burgundy, and tersitor: 
Bourghen-Brelfe, fituated qn él 
Saone, twenty-three miles fouth- 
Bourgh, | | 








TREWIA, in botany, a genus of the po- 


lyandria-monogynia clals of plants, hay- 
ing no corolla befides the cup: the fruit 
is a turbinated, triguetrous, coronated, 
trilocular, trivalvar capíules the feed 15 
ingle, convex on one ide, and angular 
on tlie other, See plate CCLXXXV. 
fig. z. 


TREZZO, a town of Italy, im the dutchy - 


of Wiúlan, Íituated on the river Adda, 
fifteen miles north-eaft of Milan. 
TRIA PRIMA, among chemilis, the three 


hypoltatical principles, viz. falt, ful 


phur, and mercury; of which they hold 
all bodies to be primarily made, and in- 
to which they are all held refolyeable by 
fire. : | 
TRIAL, in Jaw, the examination of x= 
caule, civil or criminal, according to the 
laws o£ the land, before a proper judge: 
or, it is the manner and order oblerved 
1n the bearing and determining of caufez. 
There are divers kinds of trials; as 
thofe of=matters of faét, which muít be 
z | tried 
: 


% 


1 DN o | 


tried by a jury3; matters of law, which 


are only triable by the courts; and mat- 


ters of record, which are to be tried by 
the records themfelves, “The moft gene- 
ra] rule has been, that the jurymen on a 
trial hall be chofen out of that town or 
precinét, fc, in which the matter of 
faét is alledged, or the nearelt thereto, 
For the better cognizance of the matter, 
and not to leave things to be tried in fo- 
relgn countries, where the jury are ftran- 
gers to the whole matter. Where any 
trial is for murder, 1t£ muít be in the 
county whereim the fagt was committed ; 
but ¡if the affault be in one county, and 
the períon affaulted happens to die in 
another county, the indiétment may be 
found by a jury of the county where the 
party died: and by fpecial commiflion, 
when a perfon is indiéted in one county 
he may be tried'in another. In all cri- 
minal cafes the cuíftom is to alk the pri- 
foner how he will be tried, which was for- 


merly a very fignificant queftion, though - 


itís not lo now, becauíe antiently there 
were trials by combat, by ordeal, and by 
jurys; and when the prifoner an[wered, 
by God and his country, it appeared he 


made choice to be tried by a jury; which 








y way now uled for the trial of 
árals.: See ComBAT, MURDER, Ue. 

nétitod of proceeding in criminal 
IS PAS : firit the bill of indiétment 
inf the offender is prepared, and the 
profecutor and his witnefles attend on the 
grand-¡ury therewith, and there give in 
their evidence; which being done, the 
grand inqueít either find the bill of in- 
diétlment, or bring itín Iignoramus 3 and 
£ the bill be found, the prifloner is 
brought to the bar of the court, and the 
clerk of the arraignment calling him by 
his name, defires him to hold up his 


hand, faying, ** Thou art indiéted by 


the name of — —, for fuch a felony, 


Ec. (lelting forth the crime laid in the” 


indiétment) How fayelt thou, art thou 
guilty of this felony whereof thou art in- 
diéted, or not guilty?” To which the 
prifoner anfwering, * Not guilty,” the 
clerk fays, “ Culprit, how wilt 1hiou be 
tried?” —whereupon the defendant an- 
Swers, “ By God and my country ;” 
which plea of the prifoner the clerk re- 
cords, and then the pannel of the petty- 
jury is called over. See ÍGNORAMUS, 
CuLPRIT, JurY, Uc. MES 
Alter the jury are [worn, and the indiét- 
ment is read over to them, and they are 
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TRIANDRIA, in the linnzan fyftem of 


ARE 

charged, the evidences on both fides, 
for and againít the prifoner, are called, 
fworn, and examined in open court; 
after which the jury bring in their ver. 
diét; and ¡f they find the prifoner guilty, 
their verdiét 15 recorded, and the pri. 
loner is taken from the bar : butif they 
bring him in not guilty, the priloner ís 
bid to fall down on his knees, Ec. On 
the prifoners being brought in gullty, 
proclamation is made for all perfons to 
keep filence, upon which the priloner is 
again brought to the bar, and the ver. 
diét repeated: after which fentence ig 
palled on him, and an order, or war. 
rant, is made for his execution. See the 
articles FELONY, WaARRANT, Ec. 
The methods of trial, in our civil courts, 
are as follows: viz. “The declaration is 
firft drawn for the plaintiff, tand when 
the appearance of the defendant is en- 
tered, it has been ufual to deliver it with 
an imparlance to the defendant's attor- 
ney; and the term following rule is to 
be given with the lecondary for the de. 
fendant to plead by fuch'a day, or elík 
the plaintiff is to have judgment : and 
the defendant having pleaded, a copy of 
the ¡fue is made by the plaintif£, and 
delivered to the defendant's attorney, at 
the fame time giving htm notice of the 
trial; in order to which the venire fa. 
cias mult be taken out and returned by 
the Meriff; and likewife the habeas cora 
fora, or difiringas, to bring in the jury; 
on which the record is made up, and the 
parties proceed to trial by their council 
and witnefles, and the jury give 1n their 
verdiét, Ec, But in cafe the defendant 
negleéts to plead, and fuffers it to go by 
default, on entering fuch a judement, a 
writ of inquiry of damages is awarded 
returnable next termz notice of the exe- | 
cution whereof the defendant's attorney 
is to have, and which being executed, 
and the damages inflerted in a fchedule 
annexed to the writ, a rule 15 given 
thereon, and colts are taxed by the pro- 
thonotary, e. See the articles DECLA- 
RATION, IMPARLANCE, Fe, 














botany, a claís of plants, the third in 
order; comprehending all luch plants as 
have hermapbrodite flowers, with three 
ftamina, or male parts, in eachz .«whence 
the name. 
To this clals, belong the tamarind, va: 
lerian, faffron, gladiol, iris, Efc, See 
the article TAMARIND, dic. > 
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TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure of 
three fides and three angles. 
Triangles are either plane or fpherical. 
A plane triangle is contained under 

three right lines; and a (pherical one is 
a triangle contained under three arches 

of great circles of the fphere, See the 
article SPHERE. 
Triangles are denominated, from their 
angles, rigbt, obtufe, and acute, Aright- 
angled triangle is that which has one 
rightangle, as ABC, pl. COLXXXITIL. 
fig. 1. 09 1. An obtule-angled triangle 
is fuch as has one obtule angle; as DEF; 


ibid. nz. And an acute-angled triangle > 


js that which has all its angles acute; as 
£gbí GHI, 2bid. n? 3. and 4. Seethe 
article ANGLE. 
And here it may not be improper to 
explain other diftinétions of triangles, 
Any triangle that. 1s not right-angled, is 
called oblique-angled, or amblygonial. 
An equilatera!l-triangle is that which has 
all its fides equal; as gb, 2bid. n* 3. 
An ifofceles-triangle 15 one that has only 
two fides equal; as G HI, 12bid. n* 4, 
And a fcalenous-triangle is one that has 
no two fides equal; as DEF, 2bid, 
¿07 2, 
In every trianglé the fines of the fides are 
proportional to the fines of the oppofite 
angles; adío the fine of all the three an- 
eles is equal to two right ones; and the 
external angle, made by any fide pro- 
duced, is equal to the (um of the two in» 
ternal and oppofite angles: thus [_ ¿E D, 
(ibid. n22.) =LEFD+FDE, Tri- 
angles on the fame bafe, and having the 
fame height or place, between the fame 
parallels, are equal: alfo triangles on 
equal bafes, and between the fame pa- 
rallels, are equal. Ifa perpendicular be 
let fall upon the bafe of an oblique- 
angled triangle, the difference of the 
Íquares of the fides is equal to the double- 
reótangle under the bafe, and the diftance 
of the perpendicular from the middle of 
the bale. The fide of an equilateral-tri- 
angle, inferibed ina circle, 18 in power 
“triple of the radius, The fides of a tri- 
angle are cut proportionably, by a line 
drawn parallel to its bale, A whole tri- 


angle is toa triangle cut off by a right 
line drawn parallel to the bafe, as the - 


reótangle under the cut fides is to the 
retangle of the two other fides. Ina 
right-angled triangle,” a line drawn 
Icom the rightiangle at the top, perpen- 
dicular to the hypothenufe, divides the 
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triangle into two other rishtzangled tri- 
angles, which are fimilar to the firft tri- 
angle, and to one another. In everg 
right-angled triangle, the fquare of the 
hypolhenufe is equal to the fum of the 
Iquares of the other two fides 3 that is, 
AC? (ibid. 02 1.) =AB*2+BC?, 
If any angle of a triangle be difíetted, 
the biffeétins-line will divide the oppo=- 
fite fide in the fame proportion as the 
legs of the angle are to one another, 
Every triangle ¡s one half of a parallelo- 
gram of the fame bafe and height. 

The area of any triangle may be had by 
adding all the three fides together, and 
taking half the fum, and from that hal£ 
fum fubtraóting each fide feverally, and 


multiplying that half fum and the re= 


mainder continually into one another, 
and extraóting the fquare root of the 
produét, 
For the folving the feveral cafes of plane 
and fpherical triangles, fee the article 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
TRIANGULAR Compaffes, are fuch as 
have three legs, or feet, whereby to take 


. offany triangle at oncez much ufed in - 


the conftruétion of maps, globes, Efe, 
TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of po- 
lygonal numbers, being the fums of 
arithmetical progrefions, the difference 
of whole terms is 1. as 
Thus of arithmetical progre" 
are formed triangular numberH ES 
TRIANGULAR Canon, the te 
cial fines, tangents, lecant TA > 
TRIANGULAR Quadrant, 1s a lector fur- 
nifhed with a loofé piece, -whereby to 
make 1t an equilateral triangle. 
The calendar is graduated thereon, with 
the fun's place, declination, and other 
ufeful-lines; and by the help of a.ftring 
and a plummet, and the divifions gradu- 






 ated on the loofe piece, it may be made 


to ferve for a quadrant. i 
TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name 
given to two muícles of the lips, which 
arife each from the lateral and under part 
of the lower jaw; from whence they 


afcend obliquely to the angle of the or-' 


bicularis. 
There is alío a mufcle of the breaft 
called triangularis fterni, «which rifes 
from the lower and interior part of the 
fteecnum, and 1s inferted on each fide into 
the cartilages of the fourth, fifth, fixth, 
and feyventh true ribs: 1t is one of the 
conftriétor or depreflor muícles of the 
brealt, : 
. One 


e] 


mu 
E E 
¿7 
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¡One of the dilatator mufcles of the ure- 
thra isalío called triangularis from, 1ts 
fisure: it. rifes from the anterior part. of 


the fphindler of the anus, and is inferted 


into the polterior and lower parts of the 
'accelerators, or elíe into the bulb of the 
vrethra, : 

TRIARIL in the roman militia, a kind 
of infantry armed with a pike, a fhield, 
a helmet, and a cuirals; thus called be- 
caule they made the third line of battle. 

"TRIAS HarmbNica, or ¿be barmonical 

-"FRIAD, in mufic, a compound of three 
radical founds, heard all together, two 
whereof ate a fifch and third above the 
other, which is a fundamental. 

'TRIBE, tribus, in antiquity, “a certain 
quantity or number of perfons, when a 
divilion is made of a city or people into 
quarters or diltrióts. ' 

The tribes of antient Rome bóre a great 
relemblance to our wards. See the atr- 
ticle WAkrD. 

—'FRIBRACHYS, in antient poetry, a foot 
conliling of three fyllables, and thole all 
Thort; as uebus. | 

TRIBULUS, CaLTROP, in botany, a 
genus of the decandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which confilts of 

five oblong, obtufe, and patent petals : 

Íruit ls of a roundiíh figure and acu- 

ted, being compofed of five caplules, 

Bus on one fide, and armed with 

e or four points on the other, angu- 

. lated and convergent; and containing 
numerous feeds, turbinated and oblong. 

TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the feat 
of ajudge, called in our courts bench. 

' See the article BENCH. 

“The word is latin, and takes its origin 
from the feat where the tribune of the 
roman people was placed to adininifter 
juítice, | 

“The name tribunal was alío given to the 
place from whence the people of antient 
Rome were harangued. ' 

TRIBUNE, tribunus plebís, among the 
antient Romans, a magiltrate cholen out 

of the commons, to proteét them againít 

the oppreffions of the great, and to de- 

“fend tie liberty of the people agamit the 
“attempts of the fenate and confuls. 

The tribunes of the people were firít 
eftablifhed in the year of Rome 259» 
The frft delien of the creation was to 
fhelter the people from the cruelty of 
uficers, and to engage them to quit the 
Aventine mount, whither they had re- 

tred in difplealures: k 
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Theie number, at firlt; was bút two.» 
but the next year, under the confulate of 
A. Polthumus Aruncius and Cafñus Vil. 
cellivus, there were three more added: 
and this number of five was afterwards 
increafed, by L. 'Trebonius, to ten. The 
appellation, tribune, was given them, by 
reafon they were at firlt cholen out of 
the tribunes of the army. 

Military TRIBUNE, tribunus ¿militum, op 
militaris, an officer in the Roman army, 
who commanded in chief over a body of. 
forces, particularly the divifion of a le. 
sion, much the fame with our colonel, ' 
or the french meltre de camp. 

'TRIBUNE was alío an appellation given 
to various other officers¿ as the tribuni 
zerarii, tribunes-of the trealury. Tri. 
bune of the celeres, the officer who com- 
manded them, Tribuni fabricarum, thole 
who had the direótion of the making of 
arms. —Tribunimarinoram, tribuni no- 
lanorum, tribuni voluptatum, mentioned 
in the Theodofian Code, as intendanis 
of the public fhews, and other diverhons. 
The title of tribune, tribunus, was alío. 
even to the chief of each tribe, 

TRIBUTARY, tributarius, one who pays 
tribute to another, in order to live in 
peace with him, or fhare in his pro» 
teétion. 

TRIBUTE, tributusr, a tax or impolt 

which one prince or ftate is obliged to pay 
to another as a token of dependence, ot 
in virtue of a treaty, and as a putchale 
of peace. 
“The Romans made all the nations they 
fubdued pay them tribute. Mahomet - 
laid itdown as a fundamental of all his 
law, that all the world fhould pay him 
tribute. In the ftates of the grand feignior 
chriítian children are taken by way of 
tribute. See the article AGEMOGLANS, 
Tribute is fometimes alío ufed for a per- 
fonal contribution, which princes lay 
upon their fubjecis, by way of poll 
money. 

TRICEPS, in anatomy, the abductor- 
mulcle of the thighb, having three heads, 
and as many infertions: the hrlt and 
fecond heads of this muícle arife from 
the os pubis, near the fynchondrofs; the 
third, from the tubercle of the ¡lchium; 
and itis inferted into the whole fpine of 

. the os femoris. Ll 

TRICHECUS, or THRICHECHUS. 
the article THRICHECHUS. 

TRICHERIZE, a genus of fofíilsy natu- 
rally and elfentially fimple, not inálam- 

| mabla 


See 





Rel: 

: jhable nor foluble in water; -being fbrofe 
bodies, not elaltic, and compoled of 

-ftraight and continuous filaments, See 
he article FIBRARIJE, | 


To this genus belongs the gyplum [tri- ] 


atum of authors, with feveral other” [pe- 
cies. See the article GYPsUM. | 
TRICHESTRUM, in natural hiltory, the 
name of a genus of folñils, of the clafs 
of the felenite, but differing extrerhely 
in figure and ftruéture from the common 
kinds. See the article SELENITIE. 
The lelenite of this genus are compofed 
of filaments fcarce any where vifibly: ar- 
o yanged into plates or fecales, but difpofed 
in form of a radiated ltar, made of. a 
number ef disjúnct Ítrize, | 
TRICHIASIS, in furgery; an inverfion 
of the eye-lids, whereby (he eye laíhes 
hurt the eyes, , a] 
According to Heifter, this diforder is 
very dificultly remedied; fince itis hardly 
polfible to remove it, fo as to prevent its 
yeturning, without extirpating the of- 
ending hairs; and 1f thele be cut off 


the eye even worfe than the whole hairs 
did before. It is a very ¡nice operation 


hairs muft be pulled up fingly by the roots; 
and the places of their infértion fngly 
cauterized with 4 hot broad poimted 
néedle; bút this the patient will feldom 
fubmit to, and the only remaining metlkiod 
then, 1s to fill up the finus's out of which 
they were extracted with the lapis in- 
fernalis. But in this the greatelt care 
muft be taken, that ño párt of that ap- 
plication get into the eye. The ealielt 
method is the touching the cavities, ot 
of which the hairs have been pulled up, 
with a pencil-brufh dipped in a mixture 
of [pirit of fal-armonjac and highly reéti- 
fed [pirit of wine, by which means they 


grow fróm them. UNUE 
TRICHOSANTHBES, in botany, a genus 
ot the monokecia- fyngenelía clafs oFplants, 
the corolla of which is monopetalous, di- 
vided into five fegments, and is ciliated ; 
the ftamina are three very fhortflaments : 
- the fruit is an oblong apple. This genus 
comprehends the anguina of Michel. 
TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, a genus 
_soÉ the didynamia-gymnofpermia- claís 
1 0£ plants, with a monopetálous ringent 
and falcated flower: the ftamina are 
tour extremely long Blaments; and 
YóL+ IV, | 
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lofe, it will be to nó purpofe, becaule 
he rigid ftumps of the bairs will irritate 


alone that can make a cure; here the : 


will clofe úp, and no more hairs will 


T-RA ) 
four roundiíh feeds are contained in 
the cup. | 

TRICUSPIDES wvatvz, in anatomys a 
name given to the mitral valyes, placed 
at the junéture of the right auricle and 

 ventricle of the heart. See HEART, 

TRIDAX, in botany, 2 genus of thé 
fyngeneña-polygamia fuperñua claís BÉ 
plants, with a radiated fowerspand the 
leffer hermaphrodite ones of the dife 
monopetalous; and funnel-fafhioned : thé 
feeds are winged with down, and cons 

- famed in the cups AA 

TRIDENT, triders, an attribute of Nepa. 
tune, being a kind of [ceptre which ibe 
painters and poets put into the hands of 
that god, in form of a fpear, oc fork; 
“with three teeth ¿ Whence the word, 

TRIDENT, among mathematicians, ls ufed 
for a kind of parabola, by which Des 
Cartes conftruéted equations of fix dis 

- Menfións. red 

TRIEDROSTYLA, in. natural hiftorys, 
the name of a genus of fpars, in form of 
trigonal columns, adberinmg by one end 
to lome fólid body, and terminated at thé 
other by a trigonal pyramid. See SPARi- 
Of this genus there are four known 1pe- 
cies. 1. A fender one, with a Jong; 
obtule pyramid: this 15 one of the moft 

-comimob of all the fpars, and is found in 
almolft all parts of the world, fomttimes 
in ingle and large fpecimens, bút mofe 
frequently in large congeries, coating 
over the fiffures ef ftone; In form ef 
ccrolts. 2. Ooe with fhort; but pointed 
pyramids, common on  Mendip-hillsz 
and found in fome other parts of Eng= . 
land. 3. A thick one, with a longer 
pyramid, found in Nortbamptonfhire; 
and fome other parts of the kingdom, 
encruítina the fflures of ftone, And; 
4. One with a very fhort column; and a 
long, obtufe pyramid : this 15 frequent - 
in the mines of Germany, and not lef5 
fo in thole of England, particularly 1n 

. Derbyíhtre. ñ 

TRIEMIMERIS, a kind of célura iñ 
latin veré, wherein after the firlt foot of 
the verle there remains an odd fyllables 

which helps to make up the next foot, 

TRIENNIAL, an epirhet applied chiefly 

to ofhices or employments whieb lalt for 

three years: 

TRIENS, in antiquity, a toppér money 
of the value of one third of an as, whick 
on one fide bore a Janus'3 head, and 0%. 
the other a wateriarat, | 
This was the piece oí money uled to H£ - 

138 U pa 
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ART 
put in the mouths of the deceafed to pay. 


Charon his fare, for their paffage into 
another life. 


[ 3270. ] 


TRÍ 


This genus comprebends the mullet, ht, 
fundo piícis, tub-fifh, gurnard, de, Se 
the article MULLET> Eo, 


TRIENTALIS, in botany, a genus of TRIGLOCHIN, in botany, a genus of 


the heptandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a ftellated monopetalous flower: its 
fruitisa dry, globofe and unilocular ber= 
ry, containing a few angulated feeds, - 

TRIERS, or TREVEs, the capital of the 
eleétorate of Triers, in Germany, fitu- 
ated on the river Mofelle, fixty miles 


gralles, belonging to the hexandria.trj.. 
eynia claís of plants, the flower of which 
confilts of three oval, concave, and ob. 
tufe petals; and its fruif is an oblong 
capfule of an oval figure, with thre 
cells, in each of which is a fingle oblong 
feed, 


fouth of ¿Cologn eat long. 6% 10,; TRIGLYPHES, in architeéture, a fort of 


north lat. 49% 55% 


TRIEXAHDRIA, in natural SA 
the name of a genus of perfeét and pel- 

Jucid, cryftalliform fpars, confilting of 
thrice fix planes, being compoled of an 
hexangular column, terminated at each 
end by an-hexangular pyramid. Ofthis 
genus there are three known fpecies. 
" 1, A clearone, with narrow and oblong 
pyramids : this is found in the moun- 
tains of Germany and in North- Wales; 
but with us itis fmall and coaríe. 2. One 
with Mort pyramids, and a long column : 
this +s found in the mines at Goflelaer, 
10 Saxony. And, 3. One with fhort 
—pyramids, anda tbick and fhort column, 
- found with us in the lead-mines of York- 
Ihire. See the article SPAR, 


- ¿TRIESTE, a port-town of Iítria, fituated 


onthe gulph of Venice, fixty miles nortlh- 
-eaft of that city. ; 
'TRIFOLIUM, TREFOIL; in botany. See 
the article Tr EFOIL. 


TRIGA, in antiquity, denotes a kind- of. 


carr, or chariot, drawn by three horfes ; 
whence the name, 

cg a third marriage, or the 
ftate of a 'perfon who has been married 
three times, Ses MARRIAGE, 
TRIGLA, in icbthyology, a genus of 
_Blhes, of the order of the acanthopte- 
riel, the characters of which, according 
to Artedi, are thefe : the branchioltege 
ED TE contains [everal bones; the 
head 15 very declivious, from the eyes to 
the end of the Ífnout, and is large, acu- 
lJeated, and as ¡towere (quare; the head 
is the broádeft part of the fifh;z ¡tthence 
> grows gradually narrower, till itends in 
a very [mall tail; in many- of the fpe- 
cies of this filh, there are two or three. 
articulated appendices growing under the. 
psétoral fins: the eyes ltand on the top 
of tre head, and are covered with a /kin;- 
there are two back fins, the Arlt of which 
1s prickly3 the pectoral ns in fome of 
the e fpecies are REY y large 


ornaments repeated at equa) interval 
31n the doric freeze, See the articles 
Dor1c and FREEZE. | 
Each triglypb confifts of two entire gut 
ters, or channels, cutto a right angle, 
called elyphes, and feparated by three! 
“interltices, called, by Vitruvius, femora, 
from each nel as well ás from! tw 
other. half channels, which are at he 
fides, 
The ordinaty Pro nOrGDn of triglyphs ; Ú 
to be a' module broad, and one anda 
half high. But this proportion, M.| 
Clerc obléerves, fometimés occalions ill 
proportioned intercolumnations in por 
ticos 3 for which reafon he chufes toa 
-commodatethe proportion of his triglypi 
to that of the intercolumns. 
TRIGON, roy, a triangle. DEE il 
article TRIANGLE. 
Tn altrology, trigon denotes the fam 
with trine. See the article TRINE. 
TRIGONELLA, in botany, a genus d 
ihe diadelphia-decandria clafs of plant 
with a papilionaceous tetrapetalous flow 
er: the fruitis an oblong, oval pod, ¿e 
a comprelled figure, and containing. dl 
veral roundifh feeds, 
TRIGONOMETRY, that part of gen 
metry, which teaches how to mealú 
the fides and angles of triangles. Se 
the article DRIANGLE. y 
Trigonometry is either plane or (pherical, 
according as the triangles are plane o 
fpherical; of each whereof we (hall treal 
1 order. 
Plane TRIGONOMETRY, or that whid 
teaches the menfuration of plane tri. 
angles, 15 commonly divided into red» 
angular and oblique-angular. | 
TL And firftof rectangular plane trigo 
nometry 3 fin any right-angled Cena 
ABC (plate COCLXXXIU. fig. 2.091) 
.Ehe hypothenufe he made the adiós and 
with that á.cifcle be defcribed on the ont 
end, A, asa center; then, 1t Is plain, 
that BC will be: the fine of the a 
] 
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nl 
BAC; and if with the fame diftance, 
and on theend Basa center,, a circle be 
delcribed it is plain that A € will be the 
fine of the angle ABC; therefore, in 
general, 1£ the hypothenule of a rightan- 
, gled triangle be made the radius, the two 
legs will be the fines of their oppolite 
angles. See SINE, RaDIUs, Tc. 
Again, 1f ín a right-angled triangle 
DEF (ibid. n* 2.) one of the legs, as 
DF, be made the radius, and on the ex- 
tremity D (at one of the oblique angles, 
iz, that which is formed by the hypo- 
“thenuíe and the leg made radius) as a 
center, a circle be deferibed; it is plain 
that the other leg, EF, will be the tan- 
gent of the angle at D, and the hypothe- 
nue DE will be the lfecant of the lame 
angle. The fame way, making the leg 
EF the radius, and on the center E de- 
fcribing a circle, the other leg DF will 
become the tangent of the angle at E, 
and the hypothenuíe DE the fecant of 
the fame, See the articles TANGENT 
and SECANT, | ME a 
The chord, fine, tangent, Ue. of any 
arch, or angle, in one circle, is propor- 
tionable to the chord, fine, tangent, Yc, 
of the fame arch in any other circle : 
from which, and what has been faid 
above, the folutions of the feveral cales 


of rectangular trigonometry naturally 


follow, See CHORD, ARCH, Te, 
Since trigonometry conbiíts in determin- 
ing angles and lides from others given, 
there ariles various cales; which being 
feven in reftangular-trigonometry, are as 
Follow. A 

Cale I. The angles, and oné of the legs, 
of a right-angled triangle be given, to 
find the other Jeg,. | E 
Example. In the triangle ABC (ibid, 
n? 3.) right-angled at B, fuppole the leg 
A-B= 86 equal parts; as feet, yards, 
miles, Ez. and the angle A 33% 40; 
réquired the other lez BC, in the fame 
parts with A B, 

Y, Geometrically: Draw AB 86, 
-Trom any line of equal parts; upon: the 
point B, ereét the perpendicular BC; 
and, laltly, from the point A, draw 
Me line AC, making with A Ban angle 


¿0£ 33% 40'5 and that line produced will 


- meet BC in C, and (o conftitute the tri- 
angle, The length of B C may be found 


: by taking it 1D your compalles, aid ap-= 
plying it to the fame line of equal parts, 


a 


that A E was taken from: 
1, By calculation: Fist, by making 


E 321 1 
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the hypothenufe A C radius, the otber 
two legs will be the ines of their oppofite 
angles, viz. AB thefineof €, and CB 
the fine of A, Now lince the fine, tan- 
gent, Sc; of any arch in one circle ig 
proportionable to,the fine, tangent, Ec, - 
of the fame arch in any other circle, ¡t 
is plain the fines of the angles A and € 


10 the circle deleribed by the radius AC, 


mult be proportional to the fine of the 

fame arches or angles, in the circle, that 

the-table of artificial fines, Ec. was cal- 

cúlated for; fo the proportion for find= 

ing BC will be 09d | 
S CORSA BE SS, AS BE 

7. €. Asthe fine of the angle C in the 


tables, is to the length of AB (or fine of 


C in the circle whole radiusis A C) fo js 
the fine of the angle A in the tables, to 
the length of BC (or fine of the fame 
angle in the circle whole radius is A C.) 
Now the angle A being 33%, 40”, the 
angle C multbe 569, 203 therefore look- 
img in the table of artificial fines, Ec. for 


'the fines of the two angles, -and in the 


table of logarithms for the logarithm of 
386 the given leg, we fhall find by pro- 
ceeding according to the foregoíng pro= 
portion, that the required leg BC, is 
47.285 and the operation will tand as 
follows: NE 2 | 
AB. 36 


1.93450 | 
9.7480 SA 33% 40 
11.67830 

9.92027: SC 56%, 20! 
1.75803. BCS 7328 


Secondly, Making A B the radius, it is 
plain BC, the leg required, will be the 
tangent of the given angle A, and fo the 
proportion for finding BC, when AB 
is made the rádius, will be: 
RES AAB BI: A 
. €. 2s the radius in the tables, is to the * 
tangent of the angle A in the fame, fo 
the Jength of BA, or radius in the 
fcheme, to the length of: BC or tangent 


of A if the foheme:; therefore looking in 


the tables for the parts given in the fore- 


"going proportion, and. proceeding wih 


them according to. that-rule, we (hall 
find BC to be 57.28 as before, and the 
operation will be as follows : : 
9.3235% T, A 33%, 40 
1-.03450 «AB 36 ,_ 
11.75802 po 
10.00000 Rad. go? 
175802 BC 57,28 
18 Ur : 


Laly, 


pf the fecants3 for fince R 
Co-S.:R; therefore, the former pro- 


p 
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¿ftly, by making BC, the leg required, 
ed as 16 4s plain that A B will be the 
tangent of C, and the proportion for find+ 
ng. BC will be as follows: 
h DER a ABD o 


e as the" tangent of C 569,20! 10.17648 
10.00000 


18 to Padius -— - gor 


fo is the length of AB 86 1.93450 
1193450 

10-17648 

to the lengtbof BE. 57. 28 “1.95302 


¿Cafe II, Theangles and one of the legs 
glyen, to find the hypothenule, 
Examp le: In the triangle ABC, (2b1d. 
n? 4.) fuppofe AB 124, and the angle 
A 34% Lp!; conlequently the: angle € 
55% 40, required the hypothenufe A C, 
in the fome parts with A B, 
Geometpically : this cale is con Aru st 


AS after the fame manner with the for- 


mnerz and the- hypothenufe, AC, 18 
found, by taking its length in your 
compalles, and applying that to the lame 
line of equal parts frora which A B was 


taken. 


2. By calculation: frít, making A € 


the radius, we hall have the following. 
| propor tion for Anding AC, viz. 


A AC. 


j. €. 29 the fine of/C 55 go! 9.91686 
is to radius -  - go? 10.060009 
fois A B - 124 2.09342 
to. A G o A 150.2 2.17656 


Secondly, making AB the radijus, we 


A haye this propostian, UL. 


R lec. A::AB:AC: 


i. e. as the radius go? 10,00090 
poo fecantofA 34% 20 10.08314 

fo is AB > 124: 2,09347 
to AC 150.2 17656 
"This may alío be done, without Ah help 


s fec, : : 


portion ill become, 
o-SA:R::AB: A £. 
.£. coins af A 34,20" 9.91686 


ás to the radips. go” 10,00000 
fois AB" - - 124 2.09347 
to ALO. - 150.2 2.17656 


—Tbirdly, Making BC the radius, we 
haye the following proportion, vis 


T,Cufeo CC: AB: AC. 

3. £.asthefangent of Css? 40 10.16558 
ás tq fec. E - 559,40" l0.24872 
fois AB “324 2,.09342 * 
to AC . 150.2 2.17656 


¿Eh Jikceyile may be done without te 


help os Lecants; 3 for fmce T, ; Sec. 355 


Ll] 


f sde , 


equal to36%, 255 then take A C equal 


-7,€. As the fecant of A 36% 2 25 rOJO04x; 
4s to radius 


“Thirdly, By fuppolmg BC the radipy | 


¿1sto the tangentofC 531 


TR 
: R; therefore the former analogy will 
be reduced to this, viz. 
SCÓR::ABriAC 
wheré no fecants do appear, andit co. 
incides with that in the firít fuppofition 
of this cafe, fo we fhall not repeat the 
operation.  * 
Cafe IIL. The angles and hypothenuf+ 
given, to find either of the legs. 
Example; In the triangle ABC, (ibid, 
n” 4.) fuppole the hypothenule A C= 
146, and the angle A — 36% 25'5 con. 
fequently the angle C=532 35 5 It | 
quired the leg A B. 
Ye Geometrically de draw the line AB 
at pleafure, and make the angle BAC 


to 146 from any line equal parts ; laltly, 
from the point C, let fall the perpem | 
dicular C B, on the line AB. Sotle 
triangle is conftruéted, and AB may 
be mealured from the HE of equal parts, 
2. By calculation; fir, making AC 
the radius, we fhall have the following 
proportion; UIZ. | 
Si Cost ANC AMB: 


ie. Ás dios go? 1O.00000 
to the fine ofC.: 530 30 9:9056 


to AB E q 2.07009 
Secondly, making A B the Ea me 
have the Edd analogy, SE 

Sec. A:R:: AC: AB 
go? 10,00000 


146 2.16435 
to AB .5.  2.07009 


This may alío be done vithont the help. 
of fecants3 for fince fec,: R ::R : Co: 
S, the former proportion may be reduced 
to this; vIZ, 

R:Co-S, A:: AC: AB, 
whichA4te fame with the proportion in 
the Érít fappofition, 


fois AQ 


we have the following proporticn, viz, 
Sec Li Es : AC , AB, 

1, £. asthe fecant ofO 53,35. 10. 22607 

135010, 19215 

lo is AC - 146 2,16435 

to AB - 137.5 207000 

Cale 1V. The wo less being given, to 

find the angles. 

IN In the triangle A B C, (ibid 
5) fuppole AB 94 and BC 6, re: 

quites the angles A and €. 

. Geometrically : : draw AB equal to 
2d from any line of equal parts, then 
irom thie point $ raile BC perpendicular 

z ; ps 19 
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to AB, and take BC, from the former 
tine of equal parts equal to 56; laítly, 
join the points A and C with the [reight 
line AC, fo the triangle 1s conftruéted, 
and the angles may be mealured by a line 
of chords. See the articles SCALE and 
'"TOR, 
e By caleulation : firlt, fuppoling AB 
the radius, we have this analogy, ViZ. 
h AB:BC::R:T,A, 
e. as Ab 


94... 1:97313 
istoBO 56 1.74819 
fo is the radius go? 1o.00000 


tothetangent of A 30%, 47' 9-77506 
Secondly, making BC the radius, we 
haye this proportion, vU/Z, 


i. E, as BC , 56 1.74819 
stoAB - 94 1.97313 
Lo is the radius * go? 10.00003 


to the tangentof €. 592 13 10.22494 
Cafe V. The hypothenuíe and one of the 
the legs given, to find the angles. 
Example: In the triangle DEF, (ibid. 
n26.) fuppole the leg DE 83, and 
che hypothenule DF — 126; required 
+he angles D and F.. | 
3. Geometrically: draw the line DE = 
83. from any line of equal parts; and, 
from the point E, raife the perpendicular 
E F': then take the length of DF—= 126, 
irom the fame line of equal parts; and 
fetting one foot of your compalles in D, 
with the other croís the perpendicular 
EF mE: Laftly, join D and E ; and the 
triangle being thus-conftruéted, the an- 
gles may be meafured bya line of chords, 
2. By calculation: firft, making DF the 
radius, we fhall have this proportion, vi2, 
i DF:DE:;RK:S, FP. 


cas DO E 126 2,10037 
¡stoDE - 83 1.91908 
fois radius, : go? 19.00000 

to the fine pf F 41 122  9.81871 


Secondly, by fuppoling DE the radius, 
we haye the following analogy, vz. 

| DESDE: R: Sic. D. 

ope as DE 83 


1.91905 
mtoDR 0. 126 2.10037 
lo.1s radius p? 10,06000 


to the lecantofD ¿3% ¿Y -30,18129, 


This may be done without the help of (e- 
cants5 for fince K : lec. :: Co-S, ¿R, the 
foregonng analog y will become this, viz. 
DF:DE:;:R:Co-S, D. : 
which gives the fame anfwer, with that 
deduce from the fir (t luppolition. 

Cafe VI. The two legs being given, to 
find the hypo:thenufe. | 

Example; Ín the triangle ABD, (ibid, 


ger 1 


Jelfer fide BD - - 
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17) fuppole the leg AB= 64, and s 


BD= 56: required the hypothenufe, 


7. Geometrically : the conftruóñlion E 


this café is performed the fame way asin 


the fourth cafe, and the length of the 


hypothenule is found by taking it ia 
your compaíles, and applying it to the 


fame line of equal parts, that the two 
legs were taken from. | 


2. By calculation: this cale being a com- 
pound of the fourth and fecond cafes, 


we mulft firft find the angles by the fourth, 


thus: | | 
AB:DB::R:T,A.- 


¿.£yastheleg AB 64 1.8061% 
istothelee DB . 56 1.74819 
fo is the radius go 10.00000 


to the tangentof A 41% 31% 9.94205 

Then by the fecond cale we find' tie hy- 

pothenufe required thus: : 
S A:R::BD:AD, 


¿e asthefineo£ A 41% 111 
is to the radius go? 10.00009 
loistheleg BD 56 1.74819 


to the hypoth. AD 85.05 1.92965 
This “cale may alío be folved after the 
following manner, viz, | 
From twice the log. of the greater 

ide A B - > 


3-61236 

Iubtract the log, of the leffer 
el 1.74819 
and there remains - 186417 


the logarithm of 73.155 to which add- 
ing the leller fide BD, we fhall have 
189.15 whole log, is -=  2,11093 
to which. add the log. af the Sd 

1.748109 
and the lum will be- 3-85912 
the half of which is 1.9256 
the logarithm of the hypothenufe re- 
quired. See the article LogGArITHM. 

Orit may be done by adding the [quere 


of. the two fides together, and taking” 


the logarithm of that fum, the half of 
which is the logarithm of the hypothe- 
pule required: thus, in the prefent cale, 
the fquare of AB (64) Is'4c96 : 


Ke Iquare of BD (56) 18 3136 
- the fum of thele (quaresis 7232 


tne log. of which is 3.85926 

the half of which is 1.92963 = ] 

to the logarthm of $5.05, the Jength of 
the bypothenufe required, NACO 

Cafe VII, The hypothenuíe and one of 
the legs being given, to find the other leg, 
Example: in 1he triangle BG D, (ibid. 
03.) fuppole the leg BG — 85, and 
the hypolhenuíe BD = 


= 1425 required__+ pe 
the lee DG, ; E mb 


9-81354 
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is (he (ame as in cafe Y, the lame things 
being given3 and the leg DG is found 


by taking its length in your compafles, 
and applying that to the fame line of 


equal parts, the others were taken from. 


2. By calculation; the-folution of this 


cals depends upon the 1ft and sth, and 
frft we mult nd the oblique angles by 
cale sth thos:; 

: DB:BG::R:S,D. 


z. €. 2asthebypoth. DB 142 2115229 
is to the les BG :87 1.93952 
fo 1s radius = go? 10.00000 


to the fineofD  - 37% 47 9,78723 
Then by cale 1(t, we find the leg D G re- 
quired, thus: e 
5 R:5B::BD:DG, 


$ e. as radius . go? 10 00000 
¡sto thefineofB 52% 13% 9.8978% 
fo is the hyporh. D'B 142 2.15229 
totheleg DG + 112.2 2,05010 


The leg DG may alío be found in the 
following manner, miz. 
Eo the log. of the fum of the 


hypothenule and given e  =a5984 : 


viZ. 22 - - 
add the log. of their differ-' 


FENCE, VIZ. 55 -1.740316 
and their fumis - > 4.10020 


2.05010 
the log.-of 112.2the leg required, 

Or it may be done by taking the fquare 
of the given leg from the 4quare of the 
hypothenule, and the [quare root of the 
remainder is the leg required; thus, in 


- the prefent cafe. 


“The fquare of the hypothenufe 


Craz)is  - Sii 20164 
The Iquare of the leg BG (87) is 7569 
Their difference is - =. 12508 
Whole logarithm is ==" 4:.10020 
“The half of which is - 2.05010 


which. anfíwers to the natural number 
112.2 the leg required, 


Thus have we gone through the feven. 
cales of right-angled plane-trigonometry 5 


fsom which we may oblerve; 1. That 
to find a lide, when the angles are given, 


any fide may be made the radius. 2. Do 


fnd an angle, one of the given fides 
mu/t of neceífity be made the radius.” 


11, Wenow proceed to oblique-angled 
plane-trigonometry, in which there are 


fix cales3 but before we fhew their lolua 
tion, it will be proper to premile the [ol= 
Jowing theorems. da 

Pheorerm 1, ln any triangle ££C (plate 


a 
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3. Geometrically.: the confiruction here 


¿RA 
'COLXXXIV. fig. 1.n* 1.) the fides ayó 
proportional to the fines of the oppoñte 
angles: thus, in the triangle ABC, 
AB:BC::5,C:S, A, and AB; 
AC sb: O, B : alío AC BC: 
A E ] 
Demonftration : let the triangle ABC 
be infcribed in a circle; then, 1t1s plain 
(from the property of the circle) that 
the half ofeach ide is ihe fine ofits op. 
polite angle: butthe fines of thele angles, 
in tabular parts, are proportional to the 
fines of the fame in any other meafure; 
therefore, in: the triangle ABC, the 
fines of the angles will be.as the halves 
of their oppolite- fides 5 and" fince the 
halves are as the wholes, 1t follows, that 
the fines of the angles are as their op- 
polite ides3 7, £. S, C:S, A:: AB: 
BC, Ec. $ 
Theor, 2. In any plane triangle, as 
ABC (ibid. n*%.2.) the fum of the fides; 
AB and BC, is to the difference of 
thele fides, as the” tangent of half the. 
fum of the angles BAC, ABC, at 
the bale, is to the tangent of half the dif- 
ference of thefe angles. , 
Demon. Produce AB; and make BH 
equal to BC; join HC, and from Blet 
fall the perpendicular BE; through B 
draw BD parallel to 4 C, and make 
HF equal to CD, and join BF; alío 
take Bl equal to BA, and draw 1G 
parallel to BD or AC, 
Then it 1s plain that AH will be ihe 
fum, and H Í the difference of the fides 
AB and BC; and fince HB is equal 
to BC,. and BE perpendicular to HC, 
therefore H E is equal to EC; and'BD 
being parallel to AC and 1G, and AB 
equal to BI, therefore CD or HF is 
equal to GD, and confequently H G is 
equal to FD, and half HG is equal to 
half FDorED. Again, fince H Bis 
equal to BC, and BE perpendicular to 
EC, therefore the angle E B Cvis half 
the angle HB C; but the angle HBC€ 
15 equal to the fum.of the angles .A and 
C, confequently the angle E B € is equal 


to half the fum of the angles A and €. 


Alfo fince HB is equal BC, and HF 
equal toCD, and the included angles 
BHF, BCD equal, it follows that 
the angle HBF is equal to the angle 
DBC, which is equal to BCA ; and fince 
HBD is equal to nt and HBF 
equal to BCA, therefore FBD isthed 
difference, and E B D half the difference 
of the two angles A and BCA; lo 
ÉS, E a making 
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making E B the radius, it is plain E C 
is the tangent of half the fum, and ED 
the tangent of half the difference of the 
wo angles at the bale. Now 1G being 
parallel to AC, the triangles HI G and 
HAC will be equiangular; confequent- 
ly ARH:IBH::CH:GH; but the 
wbholes are as their halves, therefore 
AB:IH::¿CH:fGH; and fince 
2 CH is equal to EC, and £ GH qual 
to+FD—ED, therefore AH: IH :: 


EC:ED. Now AH is the fom, and 


1H the difference of the lides; alíoE € 
is the tangent of half the fum, and ED 
1he tangent of half the difference of the 
two angles at the bale; confequently, in 
any triangle, as the fum of the fides is 
to their difference, fo 15 the tangent of 
half the fum of the angles at the bafe to 
—+he tangent of half their difference. 
—'Theorem 3. IfFto half the fum of two 
quantities be added half their difference, 
the lum will be the greater of them; and 


Ly 


¡£ from half their fom be fubtragted half 


their difference, the remainder will be the 
lealt of them. Suppole the greater quan- 
tity to bex— 8, and the lefler = — 65. 
then is their fum 14, and difference 2: 


A 2 
wherefore, «adding -— y to== 1, we ' 
2 2 


get 8 the greateíft of the two quantities 
z | 14 2 

and, in the fame manner, =—=—=7= 
z z 


1 =6, the leaft of the two quantities. 
Theor. 4. In any right-lined triangle, 
ABD (ibid. n? 3.) the bafe AD is to 


the fum of the fides A Band BD; asthe - 


difference of the fides is to the difference 
of the legments:of the baíe made by the 


perpendicular BE, viz. the. difference 


between AE and ED, 
Demon. Produce'D E till BG be equal 


to BA the leer leg; andon Bas acen- 


ter with the diltance BA or BG, de- 
lcribe the circle A G HF, which will cut 
BD and AD in the points HandF'; 
then 1t is plain GD isthe:fum, and H D 


the a of the fides; alfofince AE... 
to EF; therefore E D is the dif- * 


3s equa 
ference of the fegments of the bale; but 
¿AD:GD::HD:FD,) therefore the 


bale is to the fum of the fides, Ec. as” 


was to be proved. 

Having eftablibhed thefe preliminary 

theorems, we (hall now proceed to the 

Solution of the fix cafes of oblique-angled 
*plane trigonometry: 


Cafe L Tn any oblique-angled plane tri- 
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— Ahe angle A, viz. 


TERA 

avgle, twofides andan angle oppolite te 
one of them being given, to,find the an- 
gle oppofite to the other, 7 y 
Example: In the triangle ABC (iZ. 


0% 4.) fuppole AB—=156,BC=—84, and 


the angle C (oppolite to AB) —56* 3015 
required the angle A, oppolte to BC, 

1. Geometrically: Draw the line AC, 
and at any point of it, fuppole C, make 


theangle C=56* 301; then take CB—85, 


and with the length of156 — AB taken 

1n- your compalíles from the fame fcale cf 
equal parts, Íixing one point in B, with 
the other crofs ACin A. Lafk'y, join 

A and B; fo the triangle 1s conftruéted, 

and the required angle Á may be mea... 
fured by a line of chords. 

2. By calculation: We have, by theor, 

1. the following proportion for finding 


ABE BCS CS 14 


2. e, as AB - 156 = - 2.19312 
EA A Ta 102428 
SoisS,C. -= - 56%30 - g.9211% 
ToS,A - - 26% 71 - 965223 


Cale 1, The angles, anda ide oppolite 
to one of them, being given, to find a 
fide oppofite to another. ad 
Example: In the-triangle HB G (¿iZ 
n* 5.) luppole the angle H 469 15% and 
the angle B 54 227, confequently the 
angle G 79% 23, and the leg HB 125, 
required HG... > 
Geometrically: Draw HB 125, from 
any line of equal parts, and make the 


angle H 46% 15”, and B 54? 22%, then 


produce the lines HG and BG till they 


. meet one another in the point G; fo. the 


triangle 18 conítruéted, and HG 1s mea- 
fured by taking 1ts length in your com- 


paffes, and applying it to the fame line * 


of equal parts that HB was taken from. 
2. By calculation: By the firit of the 


preceding theorems, we have this analo= - 


gy for finding HG, vz. 

5 G6:HB::S,B6+HG.> 
e. AsthelineofG 379% 23 
istotheleg HB - 125 - 2.0969x 
fois thelineof B - 54% 22! - 9.90996 
tothe!lee HG - 103:4 - 2:01437 
Cale 11T. Two fides and an angle oppo--. 
fite 1ó one of them given, to Énd the tnird 
fide. | 


“Example: In the triangle K LM (bid. 


n* 6.) Inppole the ide CL 126 equal 
parts, and K M 1300f thele parts, and 
the angle L (oppolite to 2 M) 63% 20”, 
required the fide ML. d 
1. Geometrically ; The confiruétion of 
: this 


999250 





TORA 
bbis date: is the (ame with thatin Cafe L. 
(there being the fame things given in 
both) and the leg ML may be mealured 
by applying it to the lame line of equal 


parts that the other two were taken from. 


z. By calcilation: The folution of this 
cale depends upon the two preceding 


nes ; añd, firlft, we muít find the other 


WO angles by Cafe 1. thus + 
MK :S, L::KL: S, M.' 


Z. En As the ide MK 130 
“Fo the fine of L 63% 20” 9.95116 
So is the fide K L 126  — 2,10037 


To the fine of M 651. 9.93759 
Then by Cale II. we have the required 
leg ME, thus: 
S. L: S, E: ¿MK: ML. 

2.e, As the fine of E 63% 20% 9.9516 
“Fo the fine of E  - 53% 39" 9.90602 
Ss ME -.- 2. 130 2.11394 
*ToML-- - -= 117.2 0.0685d 


Cafe IV. Twó fides and the cóntáim- ' 


ed angle being given, to find the óther 
two angles: 

Example: In the triangle ACD (bat, 
29 7.) luppole AC = 103, AD =— 126, 


and conca A=54" 30'5 required the 


angles € and D, 

3. Geometrically : Draw A D — 126, 
and: make the angle A—= 54? 30”; ca 
fet off 103 equal parts from Á to C 
la(tly, join C and D; and o the tilafgle 


$s conltruéted, and the angles € and D * 


imay be meafured by a tine of chords. 


A By calculation : The folution of this. 
cafe depends upon the fecond and third 
of the preceding theorems; and firll we 


multi nd the fum and difference of the 


«fdes, and half the fum of the unknown 


angles, thus: 


Ebe leg A DIA 
«The leg ACis - - AO 

Their fumis - -  - + - 2209 
And their differences = ==. 23 

“The fum of the three 2 e 300 
A, DandCis -..- z 7 

| "The angle Ais  - - 54% 30 


So the fum of the 285 33 ol 


and D will be - | 
£td half their fum 1s - “62% 45 
Then by theor. 2 


—proportion, iz, 


As the fum of the fides A D ¿ 
and AC =2209 - - 235984 
“To their difference. -: 23 0 1. 36173 
So is the tangent: cen 

half the fum ofthe un=+ 528 45 10.2 3616 
kaowa angles Cand E! 
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¡Now having hálf the fúm and half the dif. 
- D, we find the quantity of each of them 


*Ro half the fum of the an- 


2.11394 , 


and C thos:: 


¿Add half their erendós 79% 
a. we havethe Fora: | 
Alío, from half the lun - 610 53 


| And there remains the leffer 


analog y fos finding DC the leg required; 


TRI 
To tang. of half their? 


e 
difference - 0 3.2900; 


ference of the two unknown es Cand 


by theoreim 3. thus: 


gles C and D, uz, - ? 622 q: 
Add: half their diferente, viz. 11% 0) 


O Ea 


And the fum 15 the greater ang. C 73% 47! 


Again, from halfthetr fum, viz. 627 45 
Take half their difference, viz. 11%o0%. 


AS 


qgO0D00 A ; 


And there will remain led. - AO 
¿lefíer angle D IN = 543 


TS 
N. B. The greater angle is always ib 

fubtended by the ereater fide: thus, in 
the prefent cafe, the greater angle C) is 
fubtended by the greater fide AD; and 
the lefler angle D, is fubiended by thé 
leffer ide A €. 

Cale V, Two fides and the. contained 
angle belog given, to find the third fide, 
Example. Jn the triangle BCD (ibid, 

n* 8.) luppole BC = 154» BD = 331,1 
and the angle B=56" 03'5 required 1h 
fide CD, 

1. Geometrically : - The conftruélion of 
this cafe is the fame with that of the lalh 
and the length of DC is found by taking 
its length in your compafles, and apply 
ing itto the fame line of equal parts that 

the two-legs were taken from. | 
2. By calculation : The folution of this 
cale depends upon the fecond :'and fourlh ; 
and fiift we mult find the angles by the. 
Jaltcafe; thus? | 


As the fam of the fides, D: D? . | 
and BC 287  - $ 204599 
1s to their difference 21 - 1.322 


So is the tangent of 

half the fum of the pú dt 10. 273% 

anglesDandC ... | 

To tlre tangent of half their A 
913806 

difference 7, 50' a 

So by.theorem 3, we have tie ED 


To half the fum ef Ne angles e 
DAM E 605 


Andthefumis the greater angle D69%48 | 
Take half the difference. = 7% 50 


A 
o nal 
angle E. - .. - É SADO 
“Fheo by Cale II. we have the following 
Ed. 


A Ñ $, 6) | 
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; SS OBD:5) 1. :DC. 
£ AstheflineofC. 54% og! 9.90869 


To BD ES 133 2.12365 
So is the fine of B 56%o3' 9.91883 
ToDC o = 0 136.2 > 213399 


Cale VL Three fides being given, to 


find the angles. 
Example: In the triangle ABC (ibrd, 


n* 9.) fuppole AB = 156, AC=185»7, 


end BC = 843 required the angles A,- 


B, and C., 

q. Geometrically : Make AC = 185.7 
from any line of equal parts; and from 
the fame line taking 156: AB:in your 
“compalles, fix one foot of them in A, 
and with anotber Íweep an arch3 then 
take 84 =BC in your” compalles, and 
fixing one foot in €, with the other [weep 
an arch, which will crofs the former in 
B: laftly, join the pots Band A, and 
B and Cj lo the triangle will be con- 
Jtruéted, and the angles may be meafur- 
ed bya line of chords, 

2» By calculation : Let fall the perpen- 
dicular, BD, from the vertex B, upon 
the bafe AC; which will divide the bale 
mto two” legments AD and DC, the 
lengths whereof may be found by theor. 
4. thus: 
Asthebafe AC --:185.7 - 2.26393 





Tothe fum of the fides AB ? Sl 

and BC 240 - A A 
Sois the diff, of the fides. 72 1.85733 
To the difference of the leg- 3 E 
ments of the bale 93 ¿ .1.96871 


And having: the (um of the fegments, 
iz. the whole bafe, and their difference, 
we find the diemenss themíelves, by 
theorem 3. thus: | 
To half the fum of the fegments - 91.8 
And half their difference 46.5 
And the fum is the greater feg. AD 139.3 
Alfo from half the um of the leg. 92.8 
Take half, their difference 46.5 
The remajnder is the leffer leg. DC 46,3 
Now the triangle A BCis divided, by 
the perpendicular DB, into two right- 
angled triangles, AD B, and DBC; in 
the irft of which are given the hypothe- 
nule AB= 156, and the bale AD — 
139.3, to find the oblique angles, for 
which we have (by Cafe V, of reétangu- 
lar trigonometry) the following analo- 
logy, viz, 


ASAB - - 3566. 2.Y9312 
To A D - -= 119-3 2.1495 
So is the radius. - go”  ro.00000 


To the co-fine of the 
angle A - 
Vol. IV. 


e 26% 40" 9.95083 
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cafe, thus; 


per 
Alío the angle C' is found by the fame 


As BC ss == Bd -" .1,02428 

To CID 146,3 166558 
So. 1s the radius go%... - 110 09000 
-Totheco-bnéof €. 56%30' 974130 


Having found the two angles ¿A and C, 
we have the third, B, by taking the (un 
of the other two from 180, thus: 

The fum of all the three angles 15 1809 
The fum of Arand C is = ¿832 10? 
The angle B ¡s - - 96% so! 
All the proportions vfed for the folutions 
of the [everal cafes im plain trigonome- 
try, may be performed by the fcale and 
compals. On the fcale there are leyeral 
logarithmic lines, wiz. one of numbers, 
another ef fines, and one of tangents, Ec. 
See the article SCALE, ! 

And the way of working a proportion 
by thele is (his, viz. extend your com- 
pales from the firft term of your pro- 
portion, found on the Ícale, to the fecond, 


' and with that extent, fixing one foot in 


the third term, the other will reach the 
fourth term required, | 


Soberical TRIGONOMETRY, is the art 


-whereby, from three given parts of a 


fpherical triangle, we dilcover the reft; 
and, like plane trigonometry, 1s either 
right-angled, or-oblique-angled. But 


¿before we give the analogies for the folu= 
tion of the leveral cafés in either, 1t will'be 


proper.to premile the following tbeorems. 
Theorem 1. In all right-angled fphert- 
cal triangles, the fine of the hypothe- 


 nule: radius ;: fine of a leg ; fine of its 


oppoñte angle. And the fine of a leg : 
radius :: tangent of the other leg: tan- 
gent of its oppofite angle. 

Demonftration ; Let EDAFG (plate 
CCLXXXIV. fig. 2. n” 1,) reprefent 
the eighth part of a fphere, «where the 
quadiantal planes EDF G, EDBC, are 
both perpendicular to the quadrantal 


plane ADFB; and the quadrantal plane 


“a 


ADGC is perpendicular to the plane 
EDFG; and the fpherical triangle 
ABC is righteangled at B, were CA 
is the hypothenufe, and BA, BC, are 
the legs, 


* Tothearches GF, CB, draw the tsngents 


HF, OB, and the fines G M, CT, on. 
the radii DF, DB; alío draw BL the 
fine of the arch AB, and CX the line of 
AC; andttenjoi 1 KasrdOL, Now 
HF, OB, GM, € Lareall perpendicu- 


“lar to the pfane ADFEB. And HD, 


GRE, OL, lie all in the fame plane 
ADGC. Alío FD,IK,BL, lie all 
138 X : An 


TAR IL 
in the fame plane ADGC. Therefore, 


the rigbt-angled triangles HF D, CIK, - 


ODL, having the equal angles H D.F, 
CEI, OLB, are fimilar. AndCK: 


DG::Cl:GMW;thatis, as the fine of - 


the hypothenule : rad. :; fine of a leg: 
fine of' its oppofite angle, 
the fine of thearc GF, which meafures 
the angle CAB, Alfo, LB: DF:;: 
BO: FHj;thatis, asthe fine of a leg : 
rad. :: tang. of the other leg : tang. of 
its oppofite angle. O. E. D. 

Hence it follows, that the fines of the 
angles of any oblique fpherical triangle 
ACD (ibid. n% 2.) are to one another, 
directly, as the fines of the oppolite fides, 
Hence it alío follows, thaf, in right- 
angled fpherical triangles, having the 
fame perpendicular, the nes of the bales 
will be to each other, inverlely, as the 
tangents»of the angles at the bafes, 


Theorem 2. In any right-angled fphe- 


rical triangle ABC (ibid. n? 3.) it will 
be, asradius is to the co-fine of one leg, 
lo 15 the co-fine of the other leg to the co- 
fine of the hypothenule, : 


Hence, l£ two right-angled (pherical trI=- 


angles ABC,CBD (1514. n* 2.) have 

- the fame perpendicular B C, the co-fines 

of their hypothenufes wilt be to each 
other, directly, as -thé to-fines of their 
bales, Ñ 
'Theorem 3. In any fpherical triangle it 
will be, as radius is to the fine of either 


- angle, [o is the co-fime of the adjacent leg... 


to the co-fine of the oppofite angle, 
Hence, in right-angled fpherical tran- 
« gles, having the fame perpendicular, the 
co-fines of the angles at the bale will be 
to each other, direcily, as the fines of the 
vertical angles. 
Theorem 4. In any right angled fphe- 
yical triangle it will be, as radius is to 
- the co=hine of the hypothenufe, fois the 


¿di Paisa La 
A 
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ForG Mi is * 


-fang. — 


TRE 

tangent of either angle to the co-tangent 
of the other angle. 

As the fum of the fines of two unequal 
arches is to their difference, fo is; the 
tangent of half the fum of thofe arches 
to the tangent.-of half their difference» 
and, as the Íum of the co-fines is to their 
difference, fo is the co-tangent of half 
the um of the arches to the tangent of 
half the difference of the fame arches, - 
Theorem 5. In any fpherical triangle 


ABC (ibid, n% a, and 5.) it will be, as 


the co-tangent of half the fum of the two 
fides1s to the tangent of half their differ. 
ence, lo is the co-tangent of half the bafe 
to the tangent of the diltance (D E) of 


the perpendicular from the middle of the 


bale. 
Since the laft, proportion, by. permuta: 








tion, begomes co-tang. : C0- 
ó sl 


2 
E AO BE 
tang. AÁL:: tang.————: fan 
DE, and as the tangents of any two 
arches are, inverfely, as their co-tangents; 
¡t follows, therefore, that tang. AE; 
ACFBC AL—BC 


0 tana. 
¿O a 





E ha, | 

tang. DE; or>. that the tangent of half 
the bafe is to the tangent of half the fun 
of the lides, as the tangent of half the 
difference of the fides to the tangent of 
the diltance of the perpendicular from th: 
middle of the bale, 
Theorem 6. In any fpherical trianple 
ABC (ibid. n* 4,) it will be, as the co 
tangent of half the fum of the angles at 
the bale, 15 to the tangent of half their 
difference, fo is the tangent of half the 


vertical angle to the tangent of the angle 


wbich the perpendicular CD makes | 
with the line CF. bileéting the vertical 
argle, 


e 


The 
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The: Solution Si the Cafes of right-angled [phsrical Triangles, (ibid. mi 3: Sl 


Given | Sought | Solution 


ehyp. AC and 
one angle A 


A 
5 E 
> 


EE 























Ás radius: fme Dyp. AC: : lime $: 

line BC (by the former part ofihear, 0! 

The hyp. AC and As radius : co-line of Az: ¿tang. AC: 
one angle A . tang. AB (by the latter part ofrheo. 1 ) 

The byp. AC and- [hs other angle As radius ; co-line oi A C':1tang. A; 
one angle A Ico-tang. € (by theorem 4.) 

Tne hyp. AC and | The other leg le. co-line AB: radius :: co-fine A C: 


¡The oppolite leg 
BC 





The adjacent leg 
A B 




















: one leg AB | co-fine BC (by theorem 2.) | 
The hyp. AC and [The oppolite an-|As fine AC radios: : tine AB: fine 
| one les AB ele C C (by the former part of theorem 1. ) 
6 “The hyp. AC and | The adjacent an- As tang. AC: tang. AB;:; radios: 
| one ley AB | gle A E fine A (by theorem-1. dE 


Asradius:IncAb:; angentA: tan- 
gent BC (by theorem 4.) > 
As radiús : line Á 25 co-fine 6 AB: 
co-line of € (by theorem 3.) 
As co-line ot A; radius ;:tang. AB: 
tang. AC (by theorem 1.) 


One leg AB and the] The other leg. 
adjacent angle A. BC 
One leg A B and the[ The oppolite an- 
-— adjacent angle A gle C 
One leg AB and the] “The hyp. 
adjacent angle A Ae ( 
One leg BC and Se The otverleg [As tang. A:tang, BC: 
oppofite angle A 0 ¿AUB, A B (by theorem.s.) E 
TT ¡Oneleg BC and the The adjacent an-[As co-fine BC: radius; : corfine of As 
ME | | oppofite angle AS Wo ple E lin. C (by theorem 3.) 
[One leg BC and the] Thehyp.  [Asín. A:fin. BC::radiws: fin, AC 
oppofite angle A AC. . (by theorem r.) | 






































« radius ¿ fine 
































The hyp. 
AC 


As radius 3 co-bne A B:: co-fine 


Both legs nu | 
co-fine AC (by theorem 2. ) 


ABandBC 


Both legs | An angle, lup- [Astine A B: radius;: tango BC:tang; | 
es | ABandBC |. pole A 'A: (by theorem 4.) 















Botb angles A leg, nppole As hoe A: co-line C :; rádios ; co-fine 


ES A and € AB AB (by theorem 3.) 
Both angles The: hype As tang. A: co-tang. €: ; radius: co 
| 16 p AandC. AC" [fine.A € (by theorem 4.) 
AA A o o E a AN 


Note, The zoth, 11th, and x2th cafes are ambiguous; Jince It cannot be determined 
by the data, whether A B, €, and AC, be greater or lels than go degrees each, 


The Solution of the Cates of oblique fpherical Triangles, (ibid. nm? 4 and 5.) 









Sought | Solution 


Two lides AC, BC,|The angle B op-[As fine B Cs me A ie LACA 
and an angle A oppo-] pofite to the [line B (by theor. 1. ) Note, this cafe 

1 lite to one of them. | other is ambiguous when “B C is Jels than 

A A C; finceit cannot be determined from 
je data whether B be acute or ohtule. 

Uvón AB produced Qér=ed be) let: fall 

land an angle A oppo | angle ACB jue perpencicutal € D : then (by theor, 

fte to one of them. d. ) rad, L CO- ne AC: E Á..: Cos 

29 tanga AC Dz but (by theor. 1.) as 

tang. BC: tang. AC::icofineACD: 

co-fine BC D. Whence A e B=ACD 

32 B COD is known. 







Two lides AC, BC,] The nmciuded 
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Two lides AC, BC,|] The otber ide [Asrad.:co-fine A ::tang, AC: tano. 
and an angle oppolite AB AD (by theor. 1.) and (by theor. z,) 
¡to one of them z as co-fin, AC: co-fin. BC: ; co-fin, 
E AD: co-fin. B D, Note, ES and the 
laft cafe are both ambiguous when the 
'Arft is fo, 
Asrad. : co-in. A;:tang. AC: tan, 
¡AD (by theor. 1.) whence BD¡ ls 
allo known: then (by theor. 2,) as 
co-ne AD: co- fine B Ds corfie 
¡ALC :co- fine B C. 
Two lides A y AB, |Eithec of theother Asrad. co-line A: tang. AC: tan, 
and the included angles, fup- [AD (by theorem 1.) whence BDis 
angle A pole B llenown : then (by theor. 4.) is fine BD:| 
| q Ine AD ::; tan. A : tan. B. 
¡Iwo angles A, ACB,¡The other angle As rad. : ona A C::tang. A :co 
and the de A € B tang. ACD (by theor. 4.) whence 
betwixt them BC D isalfo known: then (by Ol 
; 3) asfinc ACD :fineBCD+: 
fine A : co-fine B. 
TwoangtesA, ACb,/Erther of theother[ As rad. ; co-line AC:: tang. A: co- | 
and:the fide AC lides, fuppofe B Cltang. A C D (bytheo. 4.) whence BCD 
7 | betwixt them , isalfo known :; then, as co-fine BCD: 
| co-fine ACD: : tang. AC: tang. BC 
(by theqr. 1.) 
As fine B: fine AC: :; line A: Ine 
BC (by theorem 1.) 


Two des AC, AB,| The other hide 
and the included BE 
angle A 











The fide BC op- 
8 | afide AC oppofite | pofite the other 
to one of them | 
Two angles A, B, | The ide AB ¡Asrad. : co-fine A : Tang, AC : tan, 
and a de A C oppo | betwixt them [AD (by theor. 1. ) and as : tang, B: 
fite to one of them | tang. A ::fine AD: fine BD (by 
| | theor, 4.) whence A B is alío known, 


Two angles A, B, [as other angle | As rad, : co-fine CRA tang. Á : co- 
10 


Two angles A, B, ms] 








and a ide AC oppo- ACB tang. ACD (bytheor. 4.) and as co. | 
fite to one of them line A: co-fine B::fne AC D:fine 
| dd ne BCD (by theor. 3.) whence ACB 


is alío known. 








| Allthe three lides AB,| An angie, 10p- ] ACFBO 
AC, and BC : pole A As tang. £ AN E 
| yop 
Lang. ¿tang. DE, the dif- 


tance of the perpendicular from the 
middle of the bafe (by theor. 6.) 
whence A D is known: then, as tang, 
AC:;tang. AD :;;rad. ¿co-fine A (by 


theorem 1.) 








All the three angles 








E prole ABC+A - ABC=A 
A,B,and ACB As.co-tan, O —————— 
: fango : tang. of the angle in- 
ciuded by Se perpendicular and a line 
¡bieting the vertical angles 3 whence 
A CD is allo known: then (by theor. 
5.) tang. A: co-tang. ACD ::;rad.! 


pes fine ALE: 


a TRI 
Note, in letting fall your perpendicular, 


let ic always be from the end of a given 
fide, and oppohte toa given angle. 
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IRA 


Guatimala, an hundred and twenty miles 


fouth-eaft of the city of Guatimala ; weft. 


long. 94%, north lat. 132. 


TRILLION, 'in arithmetic, a billion of TRINITARIANS, thole ha are ortho= 


billions. See NUMERATION. 
TRILLO, in mufic, the fame with cadence. 
Gae the article CADENCE.. 


TRIM of'a hip, her belt polture, proportion | 


of ballaft, and hanging of her malts, Te, 
for failing. To find the trim ofa fhip, 
35 to find the beft way of making her fa1] 
Iwiftly, or how fhe will (ail bet. This 
is done by eafing of her malts and (hrouds; 
fome Ihips failing much better when they 
are lack, than when they are tautorfalt; 
but this depends much upon experience 
and ¡udgment, and the feveral trials and 


oblervations which the commander and 


other officers may make aboard, 
TRIMACRUS, or TRIMACER, a foot, in 


antient poetry, the fame with the mo=- 


lofus. See MoLossus and FoorT. 


TRIMMERS, in architeóture, pieces: of 


timber framed at right-angles to the 
joints, againíft the ways for chimneys, 
and well-holes for (tairs. 


TRINE, in altrology, the afpest or fitua= 
tion of one ltar with regard to another, 


when they are diftant 120 O IerSn : 16 is 
noted with this charaéter A. 

TRING, a market-town of Hertfordíhire, 
twenty-four miles welt of Hertford. 

TRINGA, in ornithology, a “genus of 
birds belonging to the order of the Ícolo- 
paces, the characters of which are thele ; 
the beak is ofa cylindric figure, obtule 

at the. extremity, and in length about 
equal to the toes ; the feet have each: four 
toes, and they are connetted. 
To this genus belongs the ruff, the cin- 
clus, the lapwing, the godwit, the tolk, 

grey plover, c, See the articles RuFF, 
CINCLUS, Ue. 

TRINGLE, in architeóture, a name com- 
mon to feveral little fquare members or 
ornaments, as reglets, liítels, and plat- 
bands, 

TRINGLE is more particularly ufed for a 
little member fixed exactly over every 


triglvph, under the plat-band of the 


architrave, from whence the gutte or 
pendant drops hang down, 

TRINIDAD, or TRINITY-ISLAND, is 
lituated in the Atlantic or American 
ocean, between 60% and 0 of vel 
longitude, and between 9% and 11? of 
mort latitude; it is about ninety miles 
lone, and Gxty broad. 

TRINIDAD; a port-town of Mexico, 10 
ee Gtuated in iS province ol 


dox and believe in the trinity : : thofe who 
do not believe therein, E called anti 
trinitarians, + 

Trinitarians alío denote an order of re- 
ligious inftituted at Rome in the year 
1198, under the pontificate of Innocent 
1(T. the founders whereof were John de 
Matlia, and Felix de Valois. His holi- 
nefs gave them permiffion to eltablifh this 


order for the deliverance of captives, who 


groaned under the tyranny of the infi- 
dels: he gave them, as a habit, a white 
sown ornamented with a red and blue 
cro/s. After the death of the two foun- 
ders, pope Honorius. TII. continued the 
order, and their rule was approved by 
his fuccellor Clement 1V. in 1267. At 
firlt they were not permitted to eat flcfh, 
and, when they travelled, were to ride 
only upon afles, Buttheir rule was cor= 


refted and mitigated by the bifhop of 


Paris, and the abbots of St. Viétor and 
St. Genevieve, who allowed them to eat 
any kind of food, and to ule horíes. 


, This order poflefles about two hundred 


and fifty convents in thirteen different 
provinces.: fix of which are im France5 
namely, France, Normandy, Picardyy 
Champaine, Languedoc, and Provence< 
tbree in Spain, viz. New _Caftile, Old 
Caltile, and Arragon3 one is in Italy, 
and one in Portugal. There. was Le 
merly the “province of England, where 


this order had forty-three- houfes;3 that- 


of Scotland, whereit had nine 5 and thae 
of Ireland, where 1t had Gfty-two; be- 
fides a great number of monafteries in 
Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
countries. The convent of Cerfroy in 
France is head of the order. 

There are alío nuns of the trinitarian 
order eftablifhed in Spain, by John de 
Matha bimlf, who built them a con- 


vent in 1201, under the direction of the 


infanta Conftantia, daughter of Peter 1, 


“king of Arragon, who' was the frlt re=" ja 
ligious, and the ficlt fuperior of that ore pa 
der. And, in 1612, Frances de Romero, 
daughter of Julian de Romero, lieute= 
nant-eeneral of the fpanih army, founded 

a convent of barefooted trinitarians nues E 


at Madrid. 


TRINITY, finitas, in theology, ¿he no ¡ 


eftable myltery of three perions in one 
God; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, See 
the article GOD, Le, 

The 


Ed 
ise” > 


TRA 
The doétrine of the trinity, as pro- 
felled in the chriítian church, is as fol- 
lows ; that there is but one God in three 
diftinét perfons, Father, Son, and Holy 


Gholt; ¿perjon (ignifying the fame as 
-effence, with a particular manner of fub- 


iiftance, which the Greek fathers call hy- 


 «poftafis, taking 1t for the incommuni- 


cable property that makes a perfon. “The 
Father, Son, and Holy Gholt :are .be- 
lieved to be three diftinét perfons in the 
divine nature, becaule the fcriptures, in 
Speaking of theíe three, diftinguifh them 
from one another, as we ufe.in common 
ípeech to diftinguiíh three. feveral per- 


fons. . There are many inftances to this 


purpofe ; particularly the form of admi- 
nifteing the facrament of baptifm, which 
runsinthe name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoft: and that folemn 


' benediótion, with which St, Paul con- 


cludes his fecond epiítle to the Corin- 


“thians : “ Thegrace of our Lord Jefus 


“Chu, Ec and the three witneffes 
in heaven, mentioned by St. John. Each 
of thele three perfons are affirmed to be 


God, becaufe the names, properties, and 


operations of Godare, in the holy fcrip- 
ture, attributed to each of them. 


' The divinity ofthe Father is undifputed, 


That of the Son ís proved from the fol. 
lowing texts, among many others. St, 
John fays, “* The Word was God;” 
St. Paul, ** That God was manifelted 


3n the fleh; that Chrift is over all, 


God bleífed for ever.” Eternity 18 at- 
tributed to the Son : *£ the Son hath life 
in himéelf :” perfection of knowledge : 
"€ as the Father knoweth me, fo know I 
the Father.” And weare commanded, 
“€ To honour the Son, as we honour the 
Father.” The divinity of the Holy 
Ghoft refts upon the following proots, 
among others: Lying to the Holy 
Gholt, is called. ** lying to God :” be- 
caule Chriltians are the temples of the 
Holy Gholt, they are faid to be the 
*“ temples of God.” ** His teaching 


all things; his guiding into all truth 3. 


his telling things to comej his fearch- 


amg all things, even the deep things 

Vo of God, Ec.” are adduced as plain 

characters of his divinity. 

| 445: Jolmed with God the Father, as an ob- 

E dedecof faith and worfhip, 1n baptilm». 
And the apoftolical benediétion. 

of the heathens leem to have had a no- 


Befides, he 


| any 


tion of the trinity in the Godhead; Plato 
and his followers fpeak. of it io: fuch 
terms, that the primitivo fathers. have 
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it(elf from the platonic fchool, his 
The feveral anti-trinitarian herefes ppyy | | 


TRINITY-SUNDAY, a feltival of the chi. 


TRINITY-HOUSE, a kind of college yy | 


.charter, have power to take cognizanc 


Fraternity of tbe Trintry, a religious. 


-a large hofpital,- for the reception of pik 


TRINOMIAL, or TRINOMIAL Ro0T, 


—TRINQUIMALE, a port-town ef 


OR 


been accufed of borrowing the doftrine 


point is treated at large in Cudworthy 
Intelicótual Syltem. s sh; 


















be feen under their refpective articles, Se 
ARIANS, SABELLIANS, SOCINIAN5,E3,, 


ftian church, oblerved on the Sunda 
next after Wihitfunday, in honour of the 
holy and undivided trinity. The ob(r, 
vation of this feltival was firÍt enjoined in 
the council of Arles, axmo 1260. | 


Deptford, belonging to a company or 
corporation of feamen, who, by thekingy 


of thofe perfons who deltroy (ea-marks; 
and to get reparation of fuch damages; 
and to take.care of other things belong. 
ing to navigation. At prefent, many 
entry and fome nobility are members of | 
that community. E ¡ 
The malter, wardens, and afiítante ol 
the trinity-houfe, may fet up beacon, 
and marks for the fea, in fuch places 
near the coalts or. forelands, as to then 
hall feem meet. Bya ltatute of quen 
Elizabeth, no fteeple, trees, or other. 
things ftanding as fea-marks, fhall b: 
taken away or cut down, upon pain thu 
every perfon guilty of fuch offence, (hall 
forfeit 100 l. and 1f the perfon offendinz 
be not polleffed of the value, he Mhall b: 
deemed conviét of outlawry, 


ciety inffituted at Rome by St. Philip 
Neri, in 1548, Thele religious wer 
appointed to take care of the pilgrin 
who came to vifit the tombs of St, Pen 
and St, Paul. The Society" original 
confilted of only ffteen religious, wh 
aflembled on. the firlt Sunday of ever 
month, 1n the church of St. Saviour dl 
Campo, to hear the exhortations of th: 
founder ; after whole death pope PaulI!, 
gave the fraternity the church of St. Be 
nediét, near which they have fince bul 


== 


grims, The fraternity is one of themd 
confiderable in Rome, and. molt of tl 
nobility of both fexes have been members 
thereof, 


in mathematics, is a root conhítingd 
three parts conneéted together by il 
fighs E or —, ax + + 2%, 0rat 
b—=cac. bee BINOMIAL'and RooT. 


ifland of Ceylon, fituated on the nor 
El 


TR Y 
enfe part of theifland:: eaft long; So”, 
north lat, 9?. 


TRIO, in mufic, a part of a concert where- 


in three perfons fing ; or more properly 
a mufical compolition confilting of three 
parts. Trios are the finelt kinds of com=- 
polition, and thele are what pleale molt 
in concerts, | | 


RIOCLITE, in altrology, an afpeét or 


fituation of two planets with:regard to - 


the earth, when they are three octants or 
eight' parts of a circle, ¿. es 135% diftant 
from each othér, “This afpect, which 
fome call the felquiquadrans, is one of 
the new afpeéts fuperadded to the old ones 
by Kepler. | 
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LARA 


but hard particles, and not readily diffino 
fible in water. Ofthis genus of earthg 
authors make five fpecies, which may be 
reduced to the yellowifh and the reddih; 
for an account of which, fte the article 
TRIPOLI. 


-TRIPENTAHADRIA, in natural hi£. 


tory, the name cf a genus of fpars, 
compofed. of thrice five planes, being 


made of a pentangular column, termi= 


nated at each end by a pentangular py-= 
ramid. Of this genus we have only oné 
fpecies: this has a moderately long co- 
lumn, and very fhortand broad pyra- 
mids; 1tis found in Derbyfhire, York- 
ihire, and Cornwall, and is frequent 





' 
E 
no 
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TRIONES, in altronomy,: a fort of con= 
itellation or aff=mblage of feveral ftars in 
theuría minor, commonly called Charles's 

o wain.  Seetle article URsA, 

TRIONUM, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelphia-polyandria clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof coníilts of five pafent 
petals, vertically cordated, and united 


about Goflelaer, in Saxony» 
TRIPETHONGUE, in grammar, an al- 
femblage or concourfe of three vowels in 
the fame fyllable, as que. 
TRIPLE, threefold. See the article RA- 
TIO and Sub-TRIPLE, . 
TRIPLE, in mufic, is one of the fpecies of - 
imeafure or time, . See the articles Dime 


| TRIP, a lea-term. 


together at the bale : the fcuitis an ovated 
quinquangular capfule, confiíting of five 
cells, and containing five valves: the 
feeds >re numerous, and kidney-fhaped. 


-—TRIOPTERIS, in botany, a genus of the 


decandria-trigynia clafs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof confifts of fix oval, ereóto- 
patulous, equal and permanent petals, 
furrounded by three others fmalier than 
themíelves, but equal to one another: 
there is no pericarpium o: ¿he feeds are 
three, ereét and carinulated at theback ; 
each of them has externally at its bafe an 
ala, and at its apex two3 thefe ala are 
what in the flowering ftate of the plant 
appear to be petals, but they are not 
truly. (uch. | 


p 


TRIOURS, in law, are fuch perfons as are 


chofen by the court to examine whether 
a challenge made to the whole panel of 
jurors, or any part of them, be juít or 
not, y 

A fhip is faid to bear 
her top-fails a-trip, when fhe carries them 
hoifted up to the higbelt. ; 


TRIPARTITE,  tripartitus, fomething 


divided into three parts, or made by three 
parties, as indenture tripartite, He, 


TRIPARTITION, a diviñon by three, 


or the taking the third part of any num- 
ber or quantity. 


TRIPELAS, in natural hiftory, earths 


compoled of apparently fimilar particles, 

naturally dry, and of rough dufty fur- 

faces, but lomewhat more firmly cohe- 

ent than the ochres, compofed of fine 
J 


and MEASURE, 

Triple-time confilts of many different 
fpecies, whereof there are in general 
four, each of which has its varieties, 


The common: name triple is taken hence, - 


that the whole half of the bar is divifible 
info three parts, and isbeaten accordíngly., 
“The firlt fpecies is called the hmple triple, 
wherein: the mealure 1s equal to three 
femibreves, three mintms, three crotchets, 
three quavers, or three femiquavers, 
which are marked thus, 2333-2., bur 
the laít is not much uled, except in 
church mufic. Tn all theíe the mealure 
is divided into three equal parts or times, 
called thence triple-time, or the meafure 
of three times; wbereof iwo are beat 
dowwu, and the third up. The fecond 


fpecies is the mixed triple; its meafure ls. 


equal to fix crotchets, or fix quavers, or 
Dx femiquavers, and accordingly is mark= 
ed£or£$or £-; but the laft is feldom 


ufed. The meafure here is ufually di-- 


vided into equal parts or times, whereof 


one is beat down and one up 3 but it may 


alío be divided into fx times, whereof 
the firít two are beat down and the third 
up, then the next two down and the laft 


up; ¿. e. each half of the meafure is beat 
like the fimple triple (on which account it 


may be called the compound triple) and 
becaufe it may be thus divided either into 
two or fix times (7. e. two triples) 1t 15 
called mixed, and by fome the meafure 


of fix times. The third [pecies isthecom= 


pound triple, confifting of nine crotchets 
Ob 


TRY 


22.2, the firitand lalt are Jittle uled ; 
fome alío add 2 2, which are never ufed ; 


fome add alfo other two, vis. fix [emi- 


breves and fix minims, marked o. 
but thefe are not in ufe. “This meafure 


3s divided into three equal parts or times, 


whereof two are beat down and one Up; 


or each third part may be divided into 


three times, and beat like the impletriple, 
on which account it is called the mealure 
of the nine times, The fourth fpecies 
$s a compound meafure of the fecond [pe- 
cies, containing twelve crotchets. or qua- 


- vecs, or femiquavers, marked 12 12:52 


Er] Lo? 


: cto which fome add *? and 2, which are 


e 


never uled ; nor are the fir[t and third 
much uled ; efpecially the latter. Tie 
meaure here may be divided into two 
times, and beat one down and one up; 


er each half may be divided and beat as. 


the fecond fpecies, either by two or three, 
an which cafe 16 will make in all twelve 
times y and hence 1£ 19 called the meafure 
of twelve times. Thefrench and italian 
authors make a great many more fpecies 
and divifons of triple-time, unknown, or 
at Jeaft anregarded, by our englifh''muí- 
cians, and therefore mot neceflary to be 


diwelt on here. : 


"TRIPLICATE RATIO, “the ratio which 


—ceived, 


.<ubes bear to one another. 


See CUBE. 
This ratio 1s to be diftinguifhed «from 
triple” ratio, and may be thus con- 
In the geometrical proportions 


om, 4, 8, 16, 32, asthe ratio of the firlt 


teem (2) is to the third (8) duplicate of 
that of the firlt to the fecond, or of the 


Second to the third, fo the ratio of the 


firít to the fourth is faid to be triplicate 
of the ratio of the firlt to the fecond, or 


of thatof the fecond to the third, or of 


that of the third to the fourth, as being 
compounded of three equal ratios. See 
the article Ra:rio, 


'TRIPLICATION, triplicatio, in the civil 


law, the fame with [ur-rejoinder. See 
the article SuR-REJOINDER. 


TRIPEICITY, or Tr1GOox, among altro- 


logers, is a divifion of the Ñigns accord- 


ng to the number of the elements, each 


divifion confilting of three figns. .Dri- 
plicity  1s frequently confounded «with 
trine afpect, though ftriélly (peaking the 
two are, very different things; as tripli- 


city is only ufed with regard to the figns, 


and trine, on the contrary, with regard 
to the planets. The digns of triplicity 


are tbofe which are of tbe fame nature, 
and not thole which are in trine alpecto 
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br Guavers, or femiqlavers, marked 
2 27 3 


TRIPOD, tripos, ¡in antiquity,-a fame 


the Pythians with tbat divine fory and 


TRIPOLI, a ftate of Africa, which includ. 


«ranean-lea.:on the north, by Egypt on the 


TriPOoLI is allo a port-town of Syria, 


France 5 there is alío of it in the netgh- 


¿detached pieces among Íftrata of other 
matter. 


. tongue, 1s dry, hard, and haríh to the 


fingers, and flightly ftains the hands: 


RA 
Thus leo, fagittarius, and aries, are Gens 
of triplicity, becaule thofe figns are by 
thefe writers all foppoled fery. 


facred feat or ftool, fupported by three 
feet, whereon the prielts and fibyls were 
placed to render oracles, It was on the 
tripod that the gods were faid to infpire 


enthuñafm wherewith they were (eized at 
the delivery of their prediélions. 


mg Barca, 15 bounded by the Mediter.: 


ealt, by Nubia and Bildulgerid on the 
fouth, and by Tunis on the welt; ex. 
tending along the fhore of the Mediter. 
ranean from the north-welt to the fouth. 


ealt about a thoufand miles, but fcarce 


two hundred miles broad in any place, 
The city of Tripoli, being the capital of 
this fate, s furrounded with a walland 
órher fortifications: ealt long. 14% 30, 
north lat, 230 30. 


ituated on the Lévant, being the chief 


town of that part of Syria antiently 


called Phoenicia, Gtuated at the foot of 


mouot Libanus : ealt Jong. 367 15 
TRIPOL1, in natural hiltory, the nameof' 
an earthy fubítance which is 2 fpecies of 
See the article TerPELAs.' 


north lat. 347 40% 


the tripelas, 
This earth 15. much uíed by the lapidaria 
to polifh ftones, and by the brabers, and 


other the like. artifts, to clean metallino | 


velfels. Itis of/two kinds, the yellowifh, 
and reddifh-white; the yellowih-white 
kind is called by authors alana- gleba, 
tripolis and terra tripolitana 5 this 1s the 
produce of Germany, Saxony, and 


bourhood of Venice, but dt is found in 
ereatelt plenty In many parts of Africa. 
It is found a dry hard earth of a very 


pale yellowifh-white, of a frm texture, | 


and moderately heavy; 3t is fometimes 
found of itfelt, conftituting-a Hratum; 
but it 1s' more frequently: met-witbh in 


| It 15. of a rough, irregular, 
dulty [urfaces it adheres Mightly to the 


touch, is not to be broken between the 


itmakes no effervefcence with aqua tor- 
tis, and.makes a flight hifing noife on 
being thrown into water. 
tripoli 1s of ourjown production, though 
not peculiar to our country ; it is found 

3 añ 





The reddilh 


TERA 
Sn great abundance on Mendip-hills in 
Somerletíhire, and not leís plentifully in 
many parts of Germany. This is well 
known in thefhops as a fubítance of great 
“ufe in polifhing brafs, but 1s not applied 
to any of the other ufes of the yellowifh 
Kind : this, like the former, 15 molt fre- 
quently found in detached malfes, and 
while in the earth is tolerably foft, 'and 
eatly falls into flakes. "When dry it be- 
comes of «<a confiderable hardnefs, and is 
of a fine pale reddifh-white, of a loofe 
open texture, compoled of a multitude 
of extremely thin plates or flakes laid 
evenly on one another, and conkderably 
heavy 3 lt 'is of a Ímooth and lomewhat 
glofly fiuface3 it adheres very firmly to 
the tongue, is dry and haríh to the touch, 
too hard to be broken between the fingers, 


“and does not ltain the hands; 1t makes - 


no effervelcence with acids, and burns to 


«a paler colour, with fome additional - 


+ hardneís. 
TRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick 
motion of all forts of deer, and of fome 
other creatures, reprelented with one foot 
| As 1t were on a trot, 
A PRIPT OTES, triptota, 1m grammar, de- 
feftive nouns which haye only three cafes; 
fuch is mele, tempe, grates, prece, Te. 
E TRIQUIER, a port-town of France, in 
the province of Britanny, fituated on thes 







Malo. 

- "TRIQUETROUS, among botani/ts, ex- 

37 prefles a fruitor leaf that has three fides 
or faces all flat. This leaf is ufually 
fubulated, or grows gradually fmaller 
from the bale to the point, 

—"TRIREME, or TRIREMIS, in antiquity, 
: gally with three ranks of oars on a 
ide, 

"TRISECTION, or TRISSECTION, the 
dividing a thing into three, The term 
is chiefiy ufed in geometry, for the di- 


The trifeótion ofan angle geometrically, 
is one of thoíe great problems whole lo. 


thematicians forthefe two thouland years, 


the quadrature of the circle, and the du- 
plicarure of the cube angle, 
'TRISMEGISTUS, an epithet or furname 
«given to one of therwo Hermel(es, or Mer- 
curies, kings of Phebes in Egypt, who 
is (aid to bé contemporary with Moles. 
TRISOLYMPIONICA, among the an- 
tients, -a perfon who had thrice borne 
away the prize at the olympic games; 


YoL, IV, ¿ f 
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-englifh channel, Afty miles weft of St. 


vifion of an angle into three equal parts. * 


lution has been lo much fought by ma-, 


being in this refpeét on a footing with - 


ETA 


thele had great privileges and honourg 
paid them, See OLYMPIC:GAMES. 
TRISPAST, trifpafior, in mechanics, a 
machine with three pullies, or an affem- 
blage of three pullies for raifing of great 
welehts See the article Puy, — 
TRISYLLABLE, or. TrissvLLABLE, 
in grammar, 2 word conlilting of three 
fyllables, | E 
TRITE, in muíñc, the third mufical chord 
mm the fyltem of the antients. See the 
article CHORD. din 
TRITICEA, the name whereby fome au- 
thors call the triticum. See the next 
article. | ELE 
TRITICUM, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clafs of plants, the cow. 
rolla whereof confilts of two valves, 
nearly equal ín fize, and of the bignels of 
thole of the cup. “The exterior valve is 
bellied with an obtufe end, terminated by 
a point; the interior valveis plane. The 
corolla feryes inftead of a pericarpium, 
inclofing the feed, which 3s (ingle, ob. 
'tufe, and furrowed on one (ide, 
This genus comprehends the common ' 


wheat, the fpelt-corn, and couch-graís, 


See the article WYHEAT, Ue, | 
TRITON, in ichthyology,'a genus of flh, 
“the body of which is oblong, the roltrum 
at the mouth of a fpiral form, the tenta= 
cula fourteen in number, and twelve of 
them cheliferous. Pi 
TRITON, in poetry, a fea-demi-sod, held 
by the antients to be an officer or trum- 
peter of Neptune, attending on him, and 
carrying his orders and commands from 
fea to fea. 
The poets reprefent him as a half man, 
half fifh, terminating in a dolpbin's tai), 
and bearing in one hand 'a fea-fhell, 
which ferves asa trumpet. Some of the 
antients make him the Son of Neptune 
and thenymph Salacia ; Heñod, of Nep-. 
tune and Amphitrite; Neumenius, in 
his book de Pifcationibus, makes him the. 
fon of Oceanus:and Tethys; and Lyco- 
phron, the fon of Nereus. —Bur, though 
Hefiod and the mythologifts only [peak 
of one Triton, the pcets have imagined 
feveral, giving fome of them for trum- 
peters to all the-fea-gods, particularly to 
Neptune and Venus; accordingly they 
were frequently introduced on the an- 
- —tienttheatres, 1n the Naumachia. 
TRITONE, 2riforo, in mulic, a falíe con» 
cord conbifting of three tones, ora greater 
third and a greater tone, | 
Its ratio or proportion in numbers is cf 
45 to 32, la dividiog the oflave -we 
15 Y 5 find 





A 


ca RITUR 


| "BERT 
«find on one fide the falíe fftb, and the 


tritone-on the other, 


The tritone isa kind of redundant fourth, TRIVENTO, a town of Italy, in the. 


confiíting of three tones, whenceits name; 
or more properly of. twp tones, with a . 
greater femi-tone and a léller, as of ul to 
fa, harp3 of fato fi, flat, Te. 
is not, as many Imagine, a greater 
fourth, for the fourth is a perfeét inter- 
val, which does not admit of any majo- 
rity or minority ¿nor mult the tritone be 
'«confounded with the falíe ffth, for the 
tritone only comprehends four degrees, 


wviz, ut, re, mi, fa, Mharp3 whereas ihe 


falle fifth comprehends five, vz. $2, 
tharp, /ol, la, fi, ut : belides, that among 


the fix femi-tones which compofe the tri-.. 
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whereby it: is fitted for nourifhment, See 
the article DiGESTION. 


kingdom of Naples, and. principality of 
Moli(e, fituated fifty-five miles north ealt 
of Naples. , 


Butit TRIUMFETTA, in bofaby: a genus of 
the. polyandria-digynia claís of plants, the | 
«corolla of which confifts of five linear, 


ereét, obtufe petals, hollowed, decida. 
ous, and bent backwards ; the point is 
prominent below the apex 5 the fruitisa 
globofe capfule, every where furrounded 
with hooked prickles, and contains four 
cells; the feeds are two, convexon onefide 
and angular on the otber: but only one 
ofthe two feeds of each cell u (ually ripens, 


tone cromatically, there are three greater TRIUMPH, in roman antiquity, a public 


and three leffer; whereas, among the (ix 


femi-tones which compole the falle fiftb, , 


there are only two,lefler and four greater. 
_TRITURATION, ¿ritura, in pharmacy, 
the aét of reducing a folid body into a 
fubtile powder 3 called alfo levigation and 
pulverization. See the articles LEvVI- 
GATION and PULVERIZATION, 

"This is principally employed to reduce 
hard fubltances to fine powders, either by. 


 AYÉDE mortar, or by way ot levigation on 


a marble; there is little dificulty 1n: this, 
belides the labour. 
ereat fhare in fome inftances, in rallimg. 
or deprefing the efficacy. of what comes 
under lts management; for In grinding 
all thole bodies, whole efiicacy conbíts in 
the peculiar (hape and points of their com- 
ponent parts, the more and finer they are 
broke, the lefs they ' will operate : thus 
may calomel be: rendered much gentler, 
and made capable of being given in much 
larger quantities, only by long rubbing 
in a glalís mortar; for the continual tri- 
ture has the fame effeét upon it, as re- 
peated fublimation, which is only break. 


ng of the laline Ípicula more and more, - 


until jt becomes almoft plain mercury, 
But in refinous fubítances, particularly 
thole which are purgative, as-Jalap, fcam- 
mony, Ue. the finer the powder they are 
reduced into, the greater therr efficacy 1s 
likely to be. As the [enfe which ihe (to 
mách and bowels have of them, is in pro- 
portion to their contacts, therefore the 
more the fame quantity E divided, the 
fariher will it diffufe itlelf, and 'vellicate 
the hbresz that is, 1 clas words, it 
will work the more. 

ATION is alío ufed in medicine 
¡fur the action of the ltomach on the food, 


9 


“Trituration has a, 


and folemn honour conferred by the Ro. 
mans on a viétorious general, by allow. 
mg bim a magnificent entry into the city, 
The triumph was.of two kinds, the lefler, 
and greater, the firft of which is the lame 
with the ovation. See OVATION. 

The greater triumph, called allo curulis, 
or fimply the triumph, was decreed by the 
fenate to a general, ¡upon the conquering 
of a province, or gaining a fignal victory, 


The day appointed for the ceremony be- - 


Ing arrived, fcaffolds were erected in the 
forum and EfrCUS: and all the other parts 
of the city, where they could belt belold 
the pomp: the fenate went to meet the 


conqueror without the gate called ca. 


pena or triumphalis, and marched back 
in order to the capito] ; the ways be- 
ing cleared and cleanfed by a number of 
oficers and tipltaffs, who drove away 
fuch as thronged the palfage, or ftraggled 
up and down. The general was clad ia 
a rich purple robe, interwoven with fi. 
gures of gold, fetting forth his great ex. 
ploHs; his bufkins were belet with pearl, 
and he wore a crown, which at Arlt was 
only laurel, but afterwards gold; in one 
hand he bore a branch of laurel, 
the other a truncheon. He was drawn in 
a magblficent chariot, adorned with ¡ 1yOry 
and plates of gold, drawn ufually by two 


white horles; though fometimes by other 


animals, as that of Pompey, when he 


triumphed over Africa, by elephants; | 
that of Marc Antony, by lions; thatof- 


Heliogabalus, by tygers3 that of Aure- 
lian, by deer, e, His children were at 
his feet, and fometimes on the chariot- 
horles. : The proceffion was led up by 
the muficians, who played triumphal 


and in | 





e A 


pieces, in praile of the general; thele were 
followed 


t 
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followed by young men, who led the 
viftims to the facrifice, with their horns 
ilded, and their heads adorned with 
ribbands and garlands; next came the 
“cars and waggons, loaded with all the 
ípoils taken from the enemy, with their 
horfes, chariots, Ec. thele were follow-= 
ed by the kings, princes, and generals, 
who had been taken captives, loaden w:th 
chains : after thele appeared the triumph- 
al chariot, before which, as it palled, 
¿hey all along ftrewed flowers, and the 
¿people, with loud acclamations, called out 
lo triumphe! The chariot was foWowed 
by the fenate, clad in white robes; and 
me fenate by fuch citizens as had been 
- fetatliberty orranfomed: and the pro- 
-ceflion was cloled by the priefks and their 
officers and utenfils, with a white ox led 
along, for the chief viétim, In this or- 
der they proceeded through the triumphal 
gate, along the via lacra, to the capitol, 
where the viétims were flaim. In the 
mean time all the temples were open, and 
all the altars loaded with offerings and 
 3ncenfe; games and combats were celu. 
brated in the public places, and rejoicings 
appeared every where. l 
TRIUMVIR, one of three perfons who 
govern abfolutely, and with equal au- 
thority, in a flate, Itis chiefly applied 
to the roman government : Celar, Pom- 
—pey, and Craflus were the firít triumvirs, 
who divided the government amongít 
them. There were alío other ofhicers, 
called triumvirs 5 as the triumviri or tref- 
wiri capitales, who were the keepers of 
the public gaol; they had the office of 
'—punifhing malefaétors ; for which pur- 
pole they kept eight liélors under them, 
There were alío triumviri monetales, the 
analters of the mint; whence the follow. 


ing mark 1s (till extant on many antient - - 


 coms, TI VIRI. Sometjmes they were 
ftyled triumviri A. A. 22. F. E. thele 
letters ftanding for auro, argento, re, 
flando, feriendo. There were likewile 
'noéturnal triumviri, inffituted to pre- 
vent or extinguifh fires in the night, 
T¡RIUMVIRATE,anablolute government 
-—adminiltred by three perfons, with equal 
authority. See the preceding article, 
“There were two famous trumvirates at 
* Rome; Pompey, Celar, and Craflus, 
as mentioned in the preceding article, 
eflablibhed the firlt; and Auguítus, Mare 
' Antony, and Lepidus, the fecondlz which 
gave the lalt blow to the roman republic, 
dor Abgultus having vanquifhed Lepidus 
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RO 
and Antony, the *triumvirate funk into 
a monarchy, 

TROCHAIC verse, in the latin poetry, 
a kind of verle, lo called becauíe the 
trochees chiefiy prevail, as the iambus 
does in the ambic, lt generally con- 
bifts. of feven feet and a fyllable; the. 
odd feet, for the moft part, confift of” 
trochees, though a tribrachys is foma- 
times admitted, except ín the feventh 
foot : thele two feet are likewife uted 
lo the other places, asis alío the fphon- 
deus, daétylus, and anapeítus, The 
following is an example. LEE 


Y 2 O E E 
Solus | aut rexfaut poleta|non quof lammis| 
A j 
E 

o nafciltur. ] 
TROCHANTER, in anatomy, a name 
given to two apophyfes, fituated in the 
upper part of the thigh-bone: they re- 
celve the tendons of molt of the multles 

of the thigh. See the article Femur.. 
TROCHE, (frochifeus, im pharmacy, a fort 
of medicine, made of glutinous fub- 
ftances, into little cakes, and afterwards 
exhiccated. The fotr following rules are 
to be oblerved in making of them: 1, 
The ingredients are to be reduced to 
a powder, 2. If the maís proves lo glu- 
tinous as to Ítick to the fingers in mak- 
ing up, the hands may be anointed with 

, any convenient [weet or aromatic oil; or 
elíe [prinkled With powder of ftarch, or 
with that of liquorice. 3. In order to 
dry thoroughly the troches, put them on 
an inverted fieve, in a fhady airy place, 
and frequently turn them. 4, The tro- 
ches are to be kept in elafs veffels, or in 
earthen ones well glized. There are 
¿troches of various kinds, and for various 
intentions, as purgative, alterative, ape- 
ritive, corroborative, e,  "Dne chief 
troches now in ule are thoíe of myrrh 
and liquorice, and thole of the teltaceous 

powders for the heart-burn, | 

TROCHEE, ?trocheus, in the greek and 
latin poetry, a foot confifting of two (yl. 
lables, the firft long, and the fecond 
fhort, as in the words musa and servát,. 
TROCHILUS, imarchiteétore, a name uled 
by.the antients for what the moderns call 
fcotia.. See the article 8coTÍA. ña 
TROCHILUS, in ornithology, the purple 
cc hummine-«bird. See HummiNnc Birp. 
TROCHETD2E, in natural hiftory, a name 
given to the feparate joinis of the entro- 
chus. See the article ENTROCHUS.-. 
TROCHELEA, one of the mechanical . 
ES Y 2 | powerá 


y E 


pa 


BR O 
powers, ufually called a pulley» See the 
article PULLEY. 

'"TROCHLEARES, in anatomy, a name 
eiven to the oblique muícles of the eye, 
See the article OBLIQUUS. 

TROCHOID, in geometty, a curve more 
generally known by the name of cycloid. 
See the article CYCLOID. | 

*TROCHUS, in the natural hiltory of fhell- 
filh, a name given to leveral [pecies of the 
flat-mouthed cochle. See COCHLEA. 
Thefe hells have got the name trochus, 
from their relembling the figure of ihe 
top, with which boys play. See plate 
CCOLXXXV. fig. 4. where n* 1, repre- 
fents the rough trochus, n? 2. the wavy 

- trochus, and n* 3. the finooth trochus, 

'TROGLODYTES, in the antient geo- 
graphy, a people of Ethiopia, faid to 


have lived in cavesunder ground. Pom. 


Mela gives a ftrange account of the Tro- 
glodytes : he lays, they did not lo pro- 
perly fpeak as Mhriek, and that they lived 

on ferpents. 

“"TROJA, a town of Italy in the kingdom 
p «of ; aples, and province of the Capitinate, 
fituated ffty-five miles north-eaít of 

- Naples. | 

'Troja, or TROJAN GAMES, Were games 
faid tobe inítituted by Alcanius, fon of 
¿Eneas, and afterwards kept up by the 

—Romans with great folemnity. They 

were celebrated by. companies of boys, 
neatly dreffed, and furnifhed with little 
arms and weapons, who muflered in the 
public circus. They were chofen, for 

= the moft part, out of the nobieft families 
of Rome, and the captain of them had 


the honourable title of princepsjuventutis, * 


being fometimes next heir to the empire, 
and feldom leís than the fon of a princi- 
pal lenator. A particularaccount of thefe 
games may'be feen in the fifth ¿Eneid of 
Virgil, beginning at verle 545. 

TROIÍS RIVIERES, a town of North Ame- 
rica, in the province of Canada, fituated 
on the river of St. Laurence, ffty miles 

—Jouth of Quebec: welt long. 75?, and 
north lat. 46%45% 


"TROKI, a town of Poland, in Lithuania, 


fituated on a lake, ffteen miles welt of 
Wilna: ealtlong. 259, and north lat. 55". 
'TRONAGE,, an antient cultomary tol, 
paid for weighing of wool.. This word 
15 particularly mentioned in a charter 
granted to the mayor and citizens ol Lon- 
don 3 in which city there 15 an officer 
called tronafor, whofe bufinefís it 1s to 
welgh the wool thats brought thither, 


TRONCONNEE, in heraldry, denotes a 


ante 
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— crols, or other thing, cut in «pieces and 
difmembered, yet fo as all the pieces 


ar 
mes 
ns. 


keep up the form. of a crols, though fet 


ata (mall diftance from one another, 


TRONE WEIGHT, the fame with what we 


now call troy-welght. See WElGHr, 


TROOP, a fmall body of horfe or dra. 
_goons, about fifty or bxty, fometimes 


more, fometimes lels  commanded by q 
captain, Each troop, befides a captain, 
has a lieutenant, cornet, quarter-malter, 


and three corporals, who are the lowek | 


«officers of a troop, 


To beat ¿he Troor, is the fame as beating | 


theaflembly. See AssSEMBLY. 
TROPZEOLUM, the INDIAN CRESS, in 
'“botany, a genus of the octandria-mono. 
gynia clals of plants, the fowexr of which 
confiíts of five roundilh petals inferted 
into the divifions of the cup; the two 
upper petals are feffilez the three others 
have very long and barbated ungues; 
the fruit confilis of three convex capíules, 
fulcated and ftriated on one fide, and an. 
gular on the other; the feeds are three, 
gibbous on one lide, and angulated on 
the other, but upon the whole fomewhat 


roundih, and (riated deeply. Ste plate 


CGLXXXV. fig. 3. 
This genus comprehends the cardamin. 
dum of authors, 


TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure. 


of Ipeech, whereby a word 15 removed 
- From its frlt and natural fignification, 
and applied wih advantage to another 
tbing, which itdoes not originally mean; 
but only ftands for 1t, as it has a rela. 
tion to, or conneétion with it: asin this 
fentence, God is my rock. Here the trope 
lies in the word rock, wbich being firm 
and immoveable, excites in our minds 
the notion of Gods unfailing power, and 
the fteady fupport which good men. re- 


ceive from their dependence upon him, | 


See the article FIGURE. 

Tropes are uled for the fake of an agree. 
able variety 3 they divert the mind, and 
revive attention, when it begins to flag 
and be weary. In many cales there is 
an abíolute neceffity for the «writer or 
Ipeaker to repeat the fame thing [everal 
times; therefore, to prevent the tirelome 
repetition of the lame words, he care: 
fully diverfifies his exprefhions, and ju- 


dicioufly intermixes plain and figurativo. 


language. Tropes add a wonderful or- 
nament and (trength toa dilcourfe, and 
often givetheminda brighter and Ítronge! 


idea of a thing, than proper. words: 


T'hus Virgil calling the two Scipios la 
¿under 





TRO. 


debunder=bolts of war, reprelents the ra- 
id fpeed and viétorious progrefs of thejr 
arms more emphatically, than all the 
lain terms of the roman language could 
avedone. In order to make ule of tropes 
feafonably, and with advantage, the fol- 
lowint rules fhould be oblerved: 1. Be 
íparing and cautious in the ule of them, 
and omit them when they are not either 
as plain as proper words, Or: more ex- 
prefive: tropes are the riches of a lan- 
suage, and it wilibbe an imputation up-= 
on aman to lavifh them away without 
dilcretion. 2. Care mult be taken, that 
tropes hold a proportion to the ideas 
intended to be'raifed by them 3 there 
ought to be an ealy and unforced relation 
betwixt the trope and the proper word it 
is putfor, or the thing intended to be ex- 
prelled by 16: when there is not this fuit- 
ableneís and relation, the expreffion atbeít 
will not only be haríb and unplealant, 
but often ridiculous and barbarous. In 
order to preferve this relation, a trope 
ought not to exprefs more or lefs than 
the thing requires ; and things capable 
of heightening or ornament ougbt not 
to be debaled nor vilifñied by lów ex- 
- preffionsz nor Ímall matters over-magni- 
fied by pompous and [welling words, 
3. Á trope ouglit to be obvious and in- 
telligible, and therefore muft not be 
ferched from things too remote, fo. as to 
require much reading and learning to 
apprehend tt. , pd 
TROPEA, a town.of Italy in the king- 
dom-of Naples, and further Calabria, 
fituated on the Tuícan-lea, forty miles 
north: of Reggio. | 


'TROPES, a port-town of France, in Pro- 


vence, - fituated on the Mediterranean, 
thirty miles ealt of Toulon. 


TROPHY, tropeum, among the antiente, 


a pile or heap of arms of a vanquifhed 
enemy, railed by the conqueror in the 
molt eminent part of the field of battle. 
The trophies were ufually dedicated to 
-Jome:of the gods, efpecialy Jupiter, The 


name of the deity to whom they were in-- 


leribed, was generally mentioned, as was 
tlat alto of the conqueror. The fpoils 
were .at firít hung upon the trunk. of a 
tree; butinitead of trees, fucceeding ages 
ereéted pillars of ftone, or brals, to con- 
tinue the memory of their viétories. To 
demolifhi a trophy was locked upon as a 
kind of facrilege, becaule they were all 
confecrated to Tume delty.. 

Thereprelentation ofa trophy1s often to 
be met with on medals of the roman emo 
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perors, ftruck on. occafion of viétories y 


Or part o 


TRO 


wberein, belides: arms and fpoils, are 
frequently feen one or two captives by the 
fides of the trophy. 


TROPHY-MONEY, denotés certáin money 


annually raifed in the feveral counties o£ 
the kingdom, towards providing harnelsy - 
and maintaining the militia. 


TROPICS, in aftronomy and geographya 


are two circles fuppoled to be drawn on 
each fide oí the equinoctial, and parallel 
thereto. Thatonthe north-fide ofthe line 
is called the tropic of cancer, and the 
foutherr tropic has the name of capricorns 
as paffing through the beginning of thole 
figns. They are diftant from the equi- 
noétial 273? 29. “Two. circles drawn at 
the fame diftance from the equator on the 
terreltrial globe, have the fame names in 
seogra pens they include that fpace 
he fphere, which 15 called the 

torrid zone, becaufe the fun 15, atone 
time or other, perpendicular over every 
part of that zone, and extremely torrifies 
or heatsit. See the article ZONE, 


TROPPAW, a city of Sileña, feventy 


miles fouth of Breflaw. - 


TROT, -in the manege, one of the natu- 


ral paces of a horle performed with two 
legs in the air, and two on the ground at 
the [ame time crols-wife, líke St. Ana 
drew's crofs, and continuing fo alter- 
nately to raile the hind-leg of. the one 
fide, and the fore-leg of the other fide at 
once, leaving the other bind and fore- 
leg upon the ground, till the former 
come down. In this motion, the nearer 
the horíe takes his limbs from the ground, 
the opener, the evener, and fhorter his 
trot will be, Tf he takes up his feet 
flovenly, it is a fign of ftumbling and 


lamenefs; 1f he treads narrow or crofs, - 


3t betokens interfering or failing 3 if he 
treads long, it fhews over-reaching; 1£ 
he. fteps uneven, it befpeaks toil and 
wearineís, E 


TROVER, in law, an action which a. 


man hath againlt one that, having found 


any. of his goods, refuleth to deliver them 


upon demand. 


TROUGH of the fea, 15 the hollow cr ca» 
 vity made between two waves or billows, 


ma. rolling fea, 


TROUSSEQUIN, in the manege, an arch 


of wood raied above the hinder bow of 
a great faddle, 1n order to keep the bol- 
fters firm. - ; 


- TROUT, trutta, in tehthyology, the eng= 


lifhiname of feveral fpecies of lalmo. See 
the article SALMO, AAA 
The 


O e 


- 'TRUFFLES, 


the Surface of the earth. 


TRU 
The common river-trout 1s, like the fal- 
mon, an inhabitant of the lea or rivers 
-3ndifferently: it ís fpotted with red, and 
3ts lower jaw is fomewhat the largelt; : 
3ts tail is not forked, but hollowed in 
form of an arch of a circle. Iris a very 
beautiful filh, and is, with juítice, great- 
ly elteemed at our tzbles. 
Befides this, there are Ípecies Clos 
known by the names of falmon-trout and 
Jake-trout. 
' For the method of filhingafor trout, fee 
the article FIsHING. 


'TTROWBRIDGE, a market-town of Wilt- 


íhire, cighteen miles north-welt of Salif- 
bury. 
"TROY WEIGHT, In commerce. See the 
article WEIGHT, a | 


*TROYES,a city of Champañgn, in France, 


fituated on the river Seyne, [eventy- miles 
fouth-ealt of Paris + : ealt long. 4? 5”, and 
north lat. 48% 15% 

*'TRUCE, in the art of war, denotes a fuí= 
E phOb' of arms, or a cellation of ho(ti- 
¡ties between two armies, in order to 

fettle articles of peace, 20Ñ the dead, or 
the like, 


E '"TRUCHMAN, DRAGOMAN, or DroG- 


"MAN, in the countries of the Levant, 
“fienifies an interpreter. See DRAGOMAN, 
TRUCKS, among gunners, round pieces 
ef wood, in form of wheels, fixed on the 
axle-trees of carriages ; tomove the ord=- 
nance at fea, and fometimes alío at land. 

'TRUE, fomething agreeable to the reality 
ofthings, or to'ttruth. 

“True place of a planet, or fiar, in altro- 
nomy», isa point of the heavens, fhiewn or 
pointed out by a right line, drawn from 
the center of the earth, through the center 


of the planet orflar, See PLANET, Ue. 


TRUEN, or Tron, a town of the bifhop- 
ric of Liege, 10 Germany, twenty miles 
fouth-eaft of Louvain. 

tubera terre, in natural hil 

tory, akind of fubterraneous vegetable 

produélion, not unlike mulhrooms, be- 
ing a genus of fungi, which grows under 

See Func US. 
The trufile is only a flefhy.tubercle, co- 
yered with a hard fort of crulk, rough, 

and fomewhat regularly furrowed, on “he 

—Jurface almolt like the cyprefs-nut:' It 
does not rife above the furface of the 
earth, but lies concealed about half a 

foot below It. Great numbers of them 
-are found in the fame place, of diffe- 
yent fizes : fome of them are now and 
then found of a pound weight, or even 
Á pound and a quarter; thele lalt are 
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but rare, and Pliny only mentions tháe 


being of a pound weight, 


"They grow at the feet and under the hades 
of trees, fometimes about the roots of 
ftones, “and fometimes in: clear earth, 
Their favourite trees are either the whira 
or green oak, as the elm 1s that of the 
morells, They begin to be found when 


warm weather firlkt fucceeds the cold, 


fooner or later, as the (eafon 15 more or 
lefs mild ; for they have fometimes been 
very rare after hard winters. At fit 
they appear only like little round peas, 
red without, and white within. Phele 
peas grow larger by degrees ; from that 
time they take out of the ground what 
they commonly call white trufiles; thefe 
are ofthemlelves infipid, and people dry 
them as an ingredient for ragouts, be- 
caufe they keep better when dried, than 
marbled ones do. 1t is a common opi. 
nion, that truffles which have been once 
removed from their places, are never af. 


- tercapable of being nourifhed, even when 


put in fome earth from which they were 
originally taken: but if one leaye them 
there for a certain feafon, without dil 
torbing them, they grow infenfibly larger; 
their bark becomes black, 'rough, and - 
unequal, though they always retain their 
whiteneís within. — Hitherto they have 
very little fmel) or tafte, and can only be 
uled in ragouts : theíe are always called 
the firlt white trufilss, and are not'to 
be made a different fpecies from the 
marbled or black ones gathered in the 
end of automn, and even in the winter 
afterthe frolts are begun, 

When the truflles are at maturity, they 
have a very good fmell and talte; and 
are fit to be dug from the month of Oc- 
tober to the end of December ; and fome- 
times to the end of February and March, 
when they are even at that time marbled ; 
whereas thole, gathered from the month 
of April till July and Auguft, are only 
white. J1f£ people negleét to gather the 
trufíñles when arrived ata due degree of 
maturity, they rot; and then we may 


oblerve the reproduétion of the truíie 5 


becaufe, after fome time, we fee [everal 
búnehes of otlier young trufiles filling op 


the places oftherotten ones. Thele young 


trufiles are nourifhed till the fir(t. colds 


come on y and if the frolts are not intenfe, 


they get over the winter, and furnih 
us berimes with thefrefh green trufles, 
Als to the virtues of troflles, the common 
opinion is, that they are hot: Galen, 
howerer, a gcinon to Matthbolus, locks 
pon 


¿RU 
upon them as indifferent, and the bals 
of all other feafoning 5 and, indeed, Jt 
is to this purpole that they are ufed¡n all 


ragouts,  Avicenna fpeaks of them in - 


a. manner quite different, and lays, they 


engender thick:humours more than any . 
other food; that they are hard: of dipef . 


tion, heavy on the ftomach, and, when 
much ufed, have a tendency to bring 
on an apoplexy and palíy.  Thele two 
authors may be reconciled, ¡if we con- 


fider twokrgqualities in the trúfle, which - 
are capable of producing two different - 


effeéts : firlt they may prove hot of them- 


felves, by emitting their volatile falts:into . 


the lftomach 5 or. by being mixed with 
falt, pepper, and other fpices, which they 
drink up like a [ponge + 1n the fecond 
place they may proveof hard digeftion, 


when eaten Immoderately by a perfon . 
of a weak ftomach: in which cafe they . 


produce bad effects, flagnate, and form 
themiélvesintoa glareous fubltance, which 
diforders the ftomach, and which may be 


occalioned by the cold qwality aferibed - 


to them by Galen. As a proof that. the 


trufle is of hard digeftion, 1t has this in - 


common with other frults, that:it grows 
hard in fpirit- of wine, andis with difh- 
culty diffolved in water, 


TRUGILLO, a town of Terra Firma, in 


South America: welt long. 69? 30”, and 
north lat. 79 16% ( de 


-— TRUMPET, a mulical inftrument;a the 


moft noble of all portable ones of the 
wind kind, ufed chiefly in war among 
the cavalry, to direétthem in the fervice. 
Marine TRUMPET, is a mulical inftru- 
ment conbiíting of three tables, which 


- form: its triangular body. Ithasa very, 


long neck, with one fingle ring, very 
thick, mounted en a bridge, which is 
—firmon one fide, but tremulous on the 
other. Itisftruck by a bow with one 
hand, and with the other the [tring is 
prelfed, or ftopped, on the.neck by the 
thumb. It ís the trembling of the bridge, 
when ftruck, that makes ¡t imitate the 
found ofa trumpet; which it does to that 
—perfeétion, that it is fcarce pofíible to 
diltinguilh the one from the other: and 
this is what has given it the denomina- 
tion of marine trompet; thougb, in pro- 
priety, sitis a kind of monochord, + 
Harmonical TRUMPET, an inftrument that 
« Imitates the found of a trumpet;z which 
1t refembles in every thing, excepting 
that it is longer, and confifts of more 
branches : it is generally called fackbut. . 
epeating TRUMPET, ls a tube from fx to 
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fifteen feet long, made of tin, perfeBtly 
ltraight, and with a very large apertures 


the moutb-piece being big enough to re- 
ceive hotb lips. 


- The fpeaking trumpet, or fentorophonie 


tube, as fome call it, is ufed for magni- 
fying of found, particularly that of 


fpeech, and thus caufing it to be heard at . 


a great diftance ;' how 1t does this, will 
be ealy to underltand from the ftruéture 


thereof, thus. 1lluftrated by the Ingentous. 


Mr. Martin : let ABC (pl. COLXXXV: 
fg.:5. n%1.) be the tube, BD the axis, 
and B the mouth-piece for conveying the 
voice toithe tube. ¡dis 

Then it 1s. evident, when a perlon fpeaks 
at B, in the trumpet, the whole force of 
his voice 15 fpent upon the alr contained 
in the tube, which will be agitated thro” 


the whole length of thetubez.and by va= 


rious refleótions from the fide of the tube 
to the axis, the air along the middle- part 
of the tube will be greatly  condenfed, 
and its momentum proportionably in- 
crealed 5 fothat, when 1t comes to 2£1i- 
tate the alr at the orifice of the tube A C, 
¡ts force will be as much greater than 


what 1t would have been without the! 


tube, as the furface of a fphere, whofe 
radius is equal to the length. of the tube, 
1s greater than the furface of the legment 
of luch a fphere, whole bafe is the orifice 
of the tube. Bee the article SOUND. 

For a perlon fpeaking at B, without the 
tube, will have the force of his voice 


fpent in exciting concentric fuperficies o£ 


air all around the point B; and, when 
thoíe fuperficies or pulfes of air are dif 
fuled as far as D, every way, it is plaim 
the force of the voice will be diffufed 
through the whole (uperficies of a [phere 
whofe radiusis BD; but in the trumpet 
11 will be fo confined, that, atits exit, it 
will be only diffuled thro” fo much of that 
fpherical furface of air, as correlponds ta 
the orifice of the tube, But, fince the 
force 1s given, lts intenfity will be ala 
ways Inverfely, as the number of particles 
1t has to move5 and therefore, in. the 
tube, 16 will be to chat without, as the 
fuperfcies of fuch a fphere to the area of 
the largeend of the tube, nea: ly,-' 


Lo make this matrer yet plaine: vy cal= - 


culation, let BD —>5 feet, then will the 
diameter of the fphere DE — jo feer, 
the [quare of which is 100, which, mul. 
tiplicd by 0,7854, gives 78,54 Íquare 
feet for the area of a great circle AHEFC, 
And, therefore, four times thatarea, viz, 
4%78154=314,16 = Íquare feet in the. 
E : luperfcies 


+ ho 
e 
a 
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Fuperficies of the aerial fphere. 1f now the 
diameter AC, of the end-of a trumpet, 
be one foot, its area will be 0,7854. 5 but 


9854: 314,16::1:400, thereforetheair - 
- atthe diltance of B D, will be agitated by 


means of the trumper, with a: force 400 
times greater than by the bare voice alone. 


Again, it is farther evident how inítru= 


ments of this form affiftthe'hearing great- 


ly 5 for the weak and languid pulles of - 
the air being received by the large end of 


the tube, and greatly multiplied and con- 


denfed by the tremulous motion of the . 
parts of the tube, and air agitated by - 


them, are conveyed to theieariby the fmall 
end, and (trike itwith an impetus'as much 
preater than:they would have done with. 


out it, as the area of the fmallbend at B, - 
3s lels than the area of the.large end AC, 


From what'has been faid, 1t 15 evident 
the effect of the tube in magnifping found, 


s either for Speaking or hearing, depends 


chiefly upon the length-of the tube. But 
yetfome advantage may be derived from 


the particular (hape thereof. - Some very. 
eminent philofophers have propoled the A- - 
- gure which is made by the revolution of a 
-—parabola about its axis, as the belt of 


any, wherethe mouth-piece of the para- 
bola, and, confequently, the fonorous 


rays, will be reflected parallel to the axis : 


of the tube, : ] 
But this parallel refle£tion feems no way 


-efíential to the magnifying of found ; on 
the contrary, itappears rather to hinder 


fuch an effeét, by preventing the Infinite 
number “of refleétions and reciprocations 
of found; in which, according to Sir 
Jlaac Newton, ¡ts augmentation - doth 
principally confift. For all reciprocal 
in every return, is augmented 
by its generating caufe, which is here the 
tremulous motions of the parts of the 


tube, Therefore, in every reperculñion 


From the lides of the tube, the agitations 
and pulíes of confined air mult necellari- 
Jy be increafed; and confequently, this 
augmentation of the impetus of the pulles 
mult be proportional to the number of 


—fuch repercuflions 5 and, therefore, to 


the length of the tube, and to fuch a fi- 
gure as is moft produétive of them. 
WHhence-4t appears, that the parabolic 
trumper is, of all others, the molt unft 
for this purpole, inltead of being the 
belt. 


But there Is one thing more which con- 


tributes to the augmenting of thele agi- 
tations of air in the tube, and that is the 
proportion which the leveral portions of 
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air bear to each other, when divided |, 
tran[verle feétions, at very £mall, but 
equal diftances, from one end of the tuba 
to the other. “Thus, let thofe fevera] 
divifions be made at the points 4, h, e, 
d, e, e. (ibid, n?. 2.) in which let the. 
rehtlines a £, bl, cm, de, Ue, beta. 
ken in geometrical proportion. Then 
will the portions of air contained between 
B and a, a and b, b and €, c and y, 
Ue, be very nearly in the (ame propor. 
tion, asbeing in the fame ratio with their 
bales, when the points of divifion are in 
definitely near together. 

«But, when any quantity of motion iz 
communicated to a feries of elaltic bodies, | 
it will receive the greatelt augmentation 
when thofe bodies are in geometrical 
proportion. Therefore, fince the: force 

Of the voice is imprelfled upon, and gra. 
dually propagated through, a feries of 
elaític portions of air in a geométrical 

- ratio to each other, 1t fall receive the 
greatelt augmentation polfible, 

Now, fince by conftruétion itis Ba= | 
ab=bc=cd, Ec. andalloak:bl:1b1 
com icm:da, and loonj therefore, 
the points k, L,m, 2, 0, DP) q,735 Ay 
will, in this cafe, form that curve line, 
which is called the logarithmetic curve; 
confequently, a trumpet, formed by the 
revolution of this curve about its axis, 
will augment the lound ina greater de- 
eree than any other figured tubs whatever, 

Eiflenina, or Hearing TRUMPET, an in- 
ftrument to aiít hearing. See the article 
HEARING. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER, brexonia, in botany. 
See the article BIGNONIA, 

TRUMPET-SHELL, the englidi name of 
the buccinum of authors, See the article 
BUCCcINUM, 

'TRUNCATED, in general, isan appel- 
lation given to fuch things as have, or 
leem to have, their points cut off: thus 
we lay, a truncated cone, pyramid, leal, 
Uc. SeeConE, PYRAMID, Ec. 

TRUNCREON, a fhort ftaff, or battoon, 
uled by kings, generals, and great ofh: | 

-cers, as a mark of their command, 

TRUNDLE, a fort of carriage with low 
wheels, wbereon heavy and cumberlome 
burdens are drawn, > 

TRUNDLE.sHorT, See the article SHOT. 

TRUNK, fruncas, among botanills, 0t+ 
notes the ltem, orbody, ofa tree; or, 
that part between the ground and the 
place where it divides into branches. 

Io anatomy, trunk is ufed for the bulto 
of a human body, excluñive of the La 
Anú 
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aña limbs, comprehending the abdomen 
and thorax. See the article ABDOMEN 
and THORAX. ho 
Trunk is alío ufed for the main body of 
an artery, or vein,:in contradiltinétion 
to the branches and ramifications there- 


 Trunk-roots of a plant, are little roots 
which grow outof the trunks of plants. . 
Thele are of two kinds: x. Such as ve- 
getate by a direét delcent, the place of 
their eruption being fometimes all along 
the trunk, as In mints, Ec, and fome- 
times only in the utmoft point, asin 
brambles- 0 00 h 
2, Such as neither afcend nor defcend, 
but fhoot forth at- right angles to the 
trunk; which therefore, though as to 
their office they are true roots, yet, asto 
their nature, are.a medium between a 
trunk and a root. $ 

TRUNNIONS, or TRUNIONS of a piece 
ofordnance, are thole knobs or buúnches 
of the gun's metal, which bear her up on 
the cheeks of the carriages and hence 
the trunnion-ring is the ring about a 
“cannon, next before the trunnions.. 

TRURO, a borough of Cornwal, fituated 

-¿thirty-twoimiles north-eaft of the Land's. 
end. boe Jn 
Tt fends two members to parliament; 

TRUSS, fru//a, a bundle, or certain quan= 
«tity of hay, ltraw, Te. : AR 
A truís of hay is to contain hfty-fx 
pounds, or half an hundred weight ; 
thirty-fix truíles make a load. In June 
and Auguít the trufs is to welgh (ixty 
_pounds, on forfeiture of eighteen fhillings. 
per truís, | 
A truís of forageis as much asa trooper 

can carry on his horle's crupper, 

Truss of flowers, 15 ufed, by florifts, to 
Jfignify many flowers growing together on 
the head of, a ftalk, as in. the cowílip, 
auricula, Fe, | 

Truss is alío ufed for a fort of bandage or 
ligature, made of Íteel, or the like mat- 
ter, wherewitlvto keep vp the parts, in 
thole who have hernias or ruptures. See 
the article HERNTA. 1 
In plate CCLXXXVI. are reprefented 
various kinds: of truffes, tocompreís the 
parts, and: prevent a relaple of the in- 
telline afrer the ropture bas been cured. 
Some of thele, as: fig. 2, 8, and q, are 

made of calicoe, for infants; or of leather, 

for adults. Others, as fig. 1, 3, 4, 
and 11, are made of fteel covered with 
leather, Some are made of (teel-plates, 
joined by binges, fo as to be flexible and 
VOL 12 
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TRUST, in:law, 


FRUOSS 


more ealy, 38 in fig, 11. Some again 


- are deligned for ruptures on both (des 3 


as fig. ¿and 5, Some are for ruptures 
on the right ide, as fig. 2 and 3: others 


for the left; as. 1, 9, 10, and 11. 
-'Some, again, are faltened to the body 


by tagged-laces; as fig. 5, 6, and 93 


“others by ftraps and buckles ; as fig. 2, 


5, and 9: others by hooks and eyes, or 
hooks and ftraps; as fig. 1, 3, 4, and 


11: and others again by different contri- 
'vances¿ asin fig, 7 and 8. - 


In all thele truffes, _A denotes the hol. 
fter or comprels, which 15 applied to.the 
ring of the abdominal muícles, after the 
fupture has been reduced: BB tbe gir- 
dle or belt of the truls, to be faltened 
round the body, either with ftrings CC, 


—pafled through the ¡holes DD; or by. 


ftraps and buckles 5 as in fig, 2 and 10, 


marked EE: or with hooks, asin fig. 
In many 


173,4, and 11, marked aa. 
of thele trufíes there 15 a depending girt, 
befides that which paífes round the body, 
which is to be pafled between the legs 
of women, and faftened to the oppofte 
part of the belt: as FF in fig. 1, 2, 6, 
7,8,9,and 10. In fig. 6 is fhewn the 
bolíter 24; andin fig, 7 may be feen a 
wooden: bolíter cd, ee being the button 


¿by which.it is faftened to the truís, and 


d the convex part by which it is applied 
fo the rupture, 0 

There are a multitude of other truffes, ef 
various forms, contrived by thole who 
make it their bufinefs; but we have here 
given figures of the belt of them, from 
Heiíter's furgery, P, IL p. 71 and 72. 


: TRUSSES, in a fhip are ropes made falt 


to the parrels of a yard, either to: bind 
the yard to the maít when the (hip rolls, 
orto hale down the yards in a lftorm, Ec, 


TRUSSING, in falconry, is a hawk's 


railing any fowl, or prey, aloft;  firít 
foaring up, and then defcending with it 
to the ground, 15 
fignifes, in general, 

that confidence which one perflon repoles . 
inanother; and in cafe of non-perform- 
ance, or breach of this truft, the remedy . 
is by bill in equity, -as the common-law . 
ufvally takes no notice of trults. Et 

Conveyances made in the way of truff, 
which were: formerly invented to evade 


- the ltatute of ufes, are not lo much fa- 


voured as plain and direót deeds, All 
declanations of trults of lands, He. are 
to be in writing, and figned by the par- 
ties. lt has been decreed in chancery,. 
that a fine and recoyery of a ceftuigui 
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they fhiould an eftate at law, where the 
fame were levied or fuffered on good con- 


fideration. And thereis a ftatute whereby. 


an infant feifed of an eltate in fee in 
trult, is enabled to make any conveyance 
-thereof, by order of the court of chan- 
: cery. 
'TTRUSTEE, one who has an eltate, or 


money, put or trufted in his hands, for 


the ule of another. ¡ 
Where two or more perfons are appointed 
-trultees, if one of them only receives all 
-or the greatelt part of the profits of the 
lands, £c. and is in arrear, and unable 
to latisfy the perfon to whom he is feiled 
En trult, the other, (in that cale, fall not 
be aníwerable for more than comes to his 
hands. y 
TRUTH, veritas, a term ufed in oppo- 
fition to falíhood, and applied to propo- 
fitions which aníwer, or accord, to the 
nature and reality of the thing whereof 
fomething is afirmed or denied. 
Truth, according to Mr, Locke, confifte 
in the joining or feparating of figns, as 
tha things fignifñied by them do agree or 
difagree one with another. Now the 
joining or feparating of figns is what 
we call making of propofitions. Truth 
then, properly, relates only to propof- 
tions, whereof there are two  forts, 
mental and verbal ; as there are two forts 
of figns commonly made ule of, viz. 
“ideas and words. SeelDEeA, WorD, Ez. 
Mental propofitions are thoíe wherein the 
ideas in our underftanding are put to- 
eether, or feparated, by the mind per- 
ceiving or judging of their agreement or 
difagreement. | 


- Verbal propofitions are words put to- - 


gether, or feparated, in affirmative or 
negative fentences: fo that a propofition 


confifts in joining or feparating of figns 5. 


and truth confilts in putting together, 
or feparating thole figns, according as 
the things they ftand for agree or dif. 
agree. See PROPOSITION. tE 


Moral Tryru, conbíts in fpeaking things 


according to the perluafion of our minds, 
and is called alío veracity. 
Metapbyfical, or tranfeendental TRUTH, 
is nothing but the real exiltance Of things 
- conformable to the ideas which we haye 
annexed to their names, | 
TRUTINATION, the aít of weighing 
sor ballancing 'a thing. See the article 
BALLANCE. | 
TRUXILLO, a town of Ellremadura, 


3n Spain, ong hundred miles fouth-weft 


| Land po 


truft hall bar and transfer the eftate, as 


DUB. 


cof Toledo: welt long» 6%, north lag 
1999 121, ( 


'TRUXILLO 19 allo a town of Terra, 


Firma, fituated in welt long. 699, and 
—omorth lat. 9% 15% 
TruxibLo is likewife a port-town of 


Mexico, fituated on the gulph of Hon= 


duras; weft long. 88% 30”, north lat, 
i 150 30, AS : 
TRY, in the fea-language. A fhip is (aid 
to try, or lie a-try, when ho fails are 

abroad but the main-fail or mizzen-(aj], 


TUB, in commerce, denotes an. indetér.. 


minate quantity or meafure : thus, a tob 
of tea contains about fixty pounds; and 
a tub of camphor from fifty-Íix to eighy 
pounds. E AR 
TUBE, tubus; in general, pipe, conduit, 
or canal; a cylinder hollow withinfide, 
either of lead, iron, wood, glals, or other 


matter, for the air, or fome other fluid, 


to have a free palíage, or conveyance, 


through. See the article PIPE; Ee, 
Small filver or leaden tubes are frequently 
uled, by furgeons, to draw off blood, 
matter, or water, from the different parts 
of the body : they are made of various 
izes and fhapes, as reprelented in plate 


COLXXXVITL fig. 1. at the letters P, 


-Q) E, S, T, V, X3 the ules of which 


will be (hewn more at large under thear. 
ticles Wovunsb, PARACENTESIS, Ee, 


Tue, in altronomy, is fometimes ul/ed for 


a telelcope, or more properly, for that 
part thereof into which the lenfes are 


fitted, and by which they are direéted 


and u/fed. The goodneís of the tube 
being of great importance to that of the 
telefcope, we hall bere add its ftruétore, 
The conflruétion of a draw TUBE, for ate- 
lefeope. “The chief points to be regarded 
here are, that the tube be not troublefome 


by its weight, nor liable to warp and di- 


fturb the pofition of the glaffes; fo that 
every kind of tube will not [erve in every 
cale, See the article TELESCOPE. 

1. Ifthe tube be Ímall, 1t is beft made of 


thin brafs-plates covered with tin, and. 


formed into pipes cr draws, to (lide : 


within one another, 


- 2, For long tubes, iron would be too | 


heavy, for which realon fome chulfe to 
make them of paper, thus ; Á wooden 
cylinder is turned, of the length of the 
papertobe uled, and of a diameter equal 
to that of the fmallelt draw: about this 
cylinder 15 rolled paper 6111 it be of a fuí» 
cient thicknefs; when one pipe is dry 
provide others after the fame manner, 


ftill making the laft ferve foy a mould to 
: eho 
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* the next, till you have enough for the 
length of the tube defired. Laltly, to the 
extremes of the draws are to be glewed 
wooden ferrils, that they may be drawn 


- forth the better... 


3. Since páper draws are apt to fwell 


with moilt weather, fo as to fpoil their 
flidine5- and in dry weather to fhrink, 
which renders them loole and tottering ; 
in both which cales the fituation of the 
lens is ealily difturbed ; the beft method 
of making of tubes is as follows: Glue 
archment round a wooden cylinder, and 

et the parchment be coloured black, to 
prevent the refleóting rays making any 


confulion: provide very thin flits of 


beech, and bending them into a cylinder 
glue them carefully to the parchment; 
cover this wooden cale with white parch- 
ment, and, about its outer extreme, make 
a little ring or ferril: after the lame 
manner, make another draw over the 


former, and then another, till you haye - 


enough for the length'of the tube. 


To the inner extremes of each draw fita 


wooden ferril, that the fpurious rays, 
Striking againít the fides, may be inter- 
-cepted and loft, In thele places where 
the lenfes are to be put, 1t will be proper 
to furniíh the ferrils with female Ícrews, 
Provide a wooden cover to defend the 
objeét glaís from the duft; and, putting 
the eye-glaís in its wooden ferril, falten 
¡tby the Ícrew to the tube. Laltly, pro- 
vide a little wooden tube of a length equal 
to the diítance the eye-glaís 15 to be from 
the eye, and fit it to the other extreme of 
the tube, 

'TUBE-FISH, the TRIGELA with a prickly- 
head, and with three appendapes at each 
of the pectoral fins. See TRIGLA. 

TUBER, or TUBERCLE, in botany, a 
kind of round turgid root, in form of a 
knob or turnip. 

The plants which produce fuch roots are 
hence denominated tubero(e, or tuberous, 
plants, 

TuBEr, or TuBEROSITY, in medicine, 
is ufed for a knob, or tumour, growing 
naturally in any part; in oppolition to 
tumours, which arife accidentally, or 
from difeafe. 

TUBERA TERR, TRUFFLES, in bo- 
tany. See the article TRUFFLES. 

TUBERCLES, among phyficians, denote 


lirele tumours which fuppurate and dif-- 


charge pus, and are often found in the 
Jungs, efpecially of confumprive perfons, 
See CONSUMPTION and PHFHISIS. 
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TUBEROUS, or TuBEROSE-ROOTS, íM. 


A 


TU 


botany. See the article Tuper, ' 
TUBINGEN, a city of Swabia, in Ger. 
many, fituated on the river Neckar, in 
the dutchy of Wirtemberg : ealt long. 
82 55, north lat, 48% 26. 
TUBIPORA, or TuBuLaria, a genus 
of fubmarine plants, belonging. to the 


cryptogamia claís, of the hardnels of- 


coral, and conbilting of cylindric tubes 
rifing from a thin cruítof the fame fort of 
matter with themíelyes, 


TUBULARIA rossiL1s, in natural hif- 


tory, the name of a fpecies of coral 
found very often foflil in Germany and 
Italy, and compoled of a great number 
of tubes, or longitudinal pipes, often re. 
fembling fo many worms ranged perpen= 
dicularly in the mals. They are ufu- 
ally found either in maffes of a lax- 
ftone, or in fingle tubules in tboíe of the 
harder and firmer texture, In thefe two 
ftates, this foffil makes two very differegt 
appearances; and, according to the 


different direétions in the mafs, or the. 


different views of them that the fkélions. 
of it place-them in, they make a number 


of very elegant figures, , 


TUBULI rFossILis, in natural hiftory, 
the tubules, or cafes of fea-worms, found. 
buried in the earth, They are met with 
of various fizes, fometimes complete, 

- and buried in the ftrata of earth or tone; 
fometimes they are more or le(s perfeét, 
and are immerfed in mafles of the ludus 


helmontii or feptariz, and in this ftate 


they make one kind of lapis fyringoides, 
or pipe-ftone; but the molt beautiful (yrin= 
 goides, or pipe-ftones, are the parts of the 
bottoms of fhips, or polts fixed in the (ea, 
which have been pierced, in their original 
ftate of wood, by thele fea-worms, and 
afterwards petrifñied with the cafes or tu= 
buli of the worms remaining in them; 
thefe are ulually of a pale-yellow or 


whitifh-wax colour, and the body of the 
maís of a brownifh or blackifh hue, but. 


retaining the flruélure of the wood : of 
thefe there are beautiful fpecimens in 


greatabundance on the hore of the ¡fland 


Sheppy. We have the very fame fub- 
ftances alfo buried in our clay-pits, about 
London and at Richmond; but in thefe 
the wood is highly fatorated with the 
matter of the common vitrioltc pyrites, 


and the pipes often filled with the fame 


fubltance, See SYRINGOIDES. 


'TUBULI LAcTIFERI, in anatomy, the 
£mall tubes, or vellels, through which. 
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he milk flows to the nipples of women's 


- brealts, | E 
“"TUBULUS MARINUS, or CANALIS, in TULN, a town of Germany, fifteen mileg' 


See the article MILK. 


natural - hiftory, ca genus of univalve 
fhells, ofan oblone figure, terminating 


In a point, and hollow within, fo as to 


—dentalia. | | 
Of thele fhells fome ate ftriated, fome 


relemble a tube “or hórn;3 and hence 
have, by fome old writers, been called 
See DENTALTA, 


«Straight, lome bent like a horn, and lome 


m 


no form of a crefcent, 


UCANA, the TOUCAN, in ornithology. 
See the article ToucaAN. 


TUCK 0 a bip, the truffing or gathering 


up the quarter under water; which 1É 
ihe lie deep, makes her have a broad, or, 
as they call it, fat quarter, and hinders 
her lteering, by keepins the water from 
palfing [wiftly to her rudder; and if this 
croffine lie too bigh above the water, 


Me will want bearing for her works be- 
hind, unleís her quarter be very well laid 
out. | 


TUCUYO, a town of Terra-Firma : welt 


"TUDELA, a town of Navarre, 'in Spain, . 


TUCUMAN, the fouth-welt divifion of the 


province of La Plata, or Paraguay, in 
South America, 


long. 68% 30%, north lat, 7%, 


fituated-on the river Ebro, fifty-£ive miles 
fouth of PaAmPELUNA:- 


TULIP, tulipa, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria- monogynia clafs of plants, 
witha campanulated flower, conbíting 
of ix oblong, hollow, and ereét petals: 
the fruitis a triquetrous, and trilocular 
capfule, containing a great many fat 
feeds ranged in a double order. See plate 


"COLXXXVIL fig: 2. 
Phe characters of a good tulip are, that 


within and three without; and the for- 


the ¡tem Should be ftrong and tall; the 
Hower Mould confiít of fix petals, three 


"mer [hould be larger than the latter: the 


bottom of the flower fhould be 


rOpor- 
tioned to the top, and the ends of the 


leaves Mhould be ronnded, not pointed:"* 


the leaves, when opened, fhould neithér 


toro invward nor bend outward, but ftand 


ereótí and the whole flower 1hould be 


of a middling fize, neither too large nor 


“too fmall: the ltripes mult be Ímall and 
yegular, and fhould all arile from the 


bottom of tle flower: the chives alfo 
ihonld' not: be yellow but of a brown 


«colour, 
Tutir-TREE, diriodendruz, 10 botany. 


TULLE; a'town.of France, in the pros 


See the arucle LIRIODENDRUM. + 
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—vince of Guienne: 


ealt long. 19 > , 
north lat. 459 23", | 314 


 welt of Vienna. 


TUMEFACTION, the'aét of (welling or 


rifing into a tumour, See the next ar. 
ticle; | | 


TUMOUR, or Tumor, in medicine and 


furgery, a preternatural rifing or emi. 
nence on any part of the body. Tu. 
mour 1s allo defined, by, phyficians, a 
folution of continuity arifine from fome 
humour colleéted in a certain part of the 
body, which disjoins the continuous parts, 


infinuates itfelf between them, and de. 


ftroys their proper form. 

Whether there be any fuch preternatural 
ring or enlargement on any part of the 
body, may be difcovered from inípeétion, 


: but more particularly by feeling. And, 
-notwithítanding, itís a general cuítom 
to refer excrelcences, as wart8, corns, 


and fuch' as grow in the mole and pu- 
denda, to the clals of tumours; yet, 
becaule they grow not from beneath, 
but out of, or upon, the (kin itfelf, itis 
thoueht proper not to comprehend them 
in the general divifion of tumours. See 
EXCRESCENCE, CORN, WarT, Ec. 

There are tumotrs of various kinds, di. 
finguifhed by particular names, accord. 
ng tothe different caules from whence 
they proceed, and the particular parts 
whereín they are leated ; fomeare called 
hot, others cold and watry 5 fome are 
termed windy, others fcirrhous; and 
fome are named benign, others malig. 
nant: but Heifter nds fault with thele 
diltinétions. There are fome tumours 


which being contained in a proper mem- 


brane, are therefore called cyftic; and 


1£ this Should be in an artery, dis ufu- 
ally termed aneurifm; but' when in a 


vein, a varix. When in the veis of 
the anus, or reótum, the diforder is term- 


ed heemorrhoids; butifthe tumour be, 


in the [erotum, unguen, orat the um- 





bilicus, it is generally called a hernia: if 


any pus, or matter, is contained In the 
tumour, 1615 called ansabícels; and if the 


tumour 1s leated in a bone, itis termed 
exoltofis. See the articles CysT, ÁNEU- 


RI5M, VARIX, H/EMORRHOIDS, HER-.. 


'NTA, ÁBSCESS, and ExO5TOS5IS. 

The forementioned clafs of tumours are 
all of them fubdiyided into feveral other 
kinds: thus the bot and burning tu- 


mours, wbich are the fame with inflam- 


.maátions, are generally termed phlegmons 


when violent and [eated in the common 


1Nte* 


| TUM [ 22 
integuments ; but when fighter, they.are 
-commonly called furuncies. The in- 
fammation which is not fixed deep, but 


Ipreads only fuperficially upon the íkin, - 


is termed an eryfipelas: the inflamma- 
tory tumour that arifes at the fnger-ends 

is termed paronychia: that which £xes 
“n the groin or armpits is called a bubo; 
and that under the ears a parotis, When 
an inflammation feizes the hands and 
feet from extreme cold, chilblains arile; 
which tumour is called pernio, See the 
articles INFLAMMATION, FURUNCLE, 
ERYSIPELAS, PARONYCHIA, BUBO, 


97 


-Thofe feated under the fcalp are called 


] UM. 


. talpa, teíftudo, or lupia. Thofe in the 


neck, ftrumz or ferophule; and thofe 


 inthe hands and feet, efpecially 1£ among 


the tendons, are called ganglions, See 
the article GANGLIO0, Le, 


There is no general method for the cure 


of them; but the furgeon, according to 
their different circumitances, attempts 
this by difculfion, fuppuration, or ex- 
tirpation. See the articles DisPERSION 
and SUPPURATION, EE 
Butifthe tumour can neither be difperfed 
nor fuppurated, but continues to enlarge 


, PAROTIDEs, and PERNIONES. | 
TumoUuRrs of ibe breafis. See the article 
INFLAMMATIONS of ibe breafis. 

Cancerous TUMOUR5. See CANCER, 
Encyfied TUMOURS, tumours arifing in 


. Atlelf, 1t 15 advileable to extirpate lt in 01 
der to prevent its turning into a cancerous 
nature. There are feveral methods im - 
praótice for extirpating theíe tumours 
according to their nature and fize; thofe. 


different parts of the body, but contained 
in certain membranous coats : thefe are 
fometimes harder, fometimes fofter, of a 
-palih colour, and ufually attended with 
little pain, Thele tumours arife from 
obítruétions either in the glands, or in 
the adipofe membrane, more efpecially 
about the face and neck, where they oc- 
calion great deformity. The membra- 
nous coat with which thefe tumours are 
invelted, is often of a confiderable thick. 
nefs, and is ufually the coat of the dif- 
ordered gland, or fome of the adipole 
cells. At their beginning they are ufu- 
ally very [mall and moveable; but en- 
.erealing by flow degrees, they grow 
fometimes to an enormous bulk. See 
« the article CY ST. 
The confiftence of fome of thele tumours 
1s foft and fluétuating, and of others 
more hard and firm. They are of all 
fhapes and fizes, and fome of them be- 
come hard as a callus, and unmoveable, 
while others are, for the generality, foft 
and moveable. See CALLUS. 
They are diftinguifhed according to the 
confiltence of their contents: fome are 
called atheromata, from their contents 
relembling pafte; others, which have 
them of the confiftence of honey, are 
called meliceresz but if they are of a 
fatty fubltance, like fuet or lard, they 
are called (teatomata. 1f they happen 
ima gland which becomes indurated, 
they are called fchirrous: and lalily, 
when' they. are of a felhy confiftence, 
they are called farcomata., Some of 
thele tumours have been found alío full 
of hair. See ATHEROMA, Fe. 
They are diftingurfhed by others accord- 
-1Dg to the places where they are fituated, 
A 


which are [mall and hard, or hung by z 
root as by a ftalk, are generally belt re= 
moved by ligature, im the manner of 
warts ; by which means they wither and 
fall off of themfelves in afewdays. But 
the moft ready and expeditious method 
is to cut them off with a (calpel, and then 
heal up the wound : butif in removing 
them this way you divide a confiderable 
artery, you may ftop 1t by fome potential, 
or even the actual, cautery 3 or elle, by 
taking 1t up with a needle and thread, 
Laltly, theíe tumours may be often re= 
moved by tlie application of caultic or 
corroding medicines, retained about the 
root by means of plafters, comprelles, 
and a bandagez and when you find: 
the root of the tumour almoít corroded 


through, the reft may be divided by the: 


fcalpel. See.the article CAUSTIC, 
Tf the root of the encyfted tumour 2p- 
pears too large for it to be conveniently 
taken off by ligature, you mult then re- 
move it either by the knife or by the 
cauftics, though the latter is ufually pre- 
ferred. In order to extirpate it by the 
knife, you mult firít make a longitudinal 
incifion upon the tumourz and if that 
does not appear fufhicient, make another 
incifion acro(ís the former, till you think 
the wounB large enough for taking out 
the tumour;z in order to which you next 
dilate the integuments, and feparate (hem 
irom the cyft of the tumor, which you 
are to take out whole, 1f poffible, either 
by means of the fcalpel, a hook, or by 
pafiing a crooked needle, with a ftrong 
thread, crofswife under the tumour; but 
great caution is neceflary in this opera= 
tion, Jeltany important part that is con» 
tiguous to the tumour be injured, 


The 








TUN 


traéted, 1£f the wound and hemorrhage 
be mall you may prels the lips together ; 
and by covering the fame with lint and 
comprelles, retained with a proper ban- 
dage, the patient is cured in a few days 
time; but in cale of a profule heemor- 
rhage the blood is to be [topped either by 
ligature, aftringents, -or the aétual or 
potential cautery, 


red TuMOURS. See FUNGUS. 


infammatory TuMOURs, See the article 
- INFLAMMATION. 
Oedematous TUMOURS. See DEDEMA. 
'TumMoukrs of ¿be parotid glands, See the 
article PAROTIDES. 
Peftilential 'TuMOours. 
BuBo and CARUNCLE. 
Scirrbhous TUMOURS. See SCIRRHOUS. 
'TUMOURs of the teflicles, See TESTICLES. 
TUN, or Ton, originally Ggnifies a large 
vellel or cafk of án oblong form, biggelt 
in the middle, and diminihing towards 
- Jts two ends, girt about with hoops, and 
ufed for ftowing feveral kinds of mer- 
chandize, for convenience of carriage; as 
brandy, oil, fugar, [kins, hats, Ue. 
“This word is alío ufed for certain veflels 
of extraordinary biene(s, ferving to keep 
wine in for feveral years. 


See the articleg 


Tun is alío a certain meafure for liquids;. 


as wine, oil, e, See MEASURE, 


Tun isalío.a certain weight whereby the 


burden of fhips, e, are eltimated. See 
the article WEIGHT. | : 

TUNA, in botany, the fame with the cac- 
tus. See the article CacTU85, 


TUNBRIDGE, a town of Kent, fituated 


thicty-three miles welt of Canterbury, 
"much reforted to on account of ¡ts excel. 
lent waters. 

TUNE, or TovE, in mulic, that property 
of founds wbereby they ccme under the 
relation ofacute and grave to one another, 
See thearticles ACUTENES5, GRAVITY, 
TONE, and SOUND. , | 

Though gravity and acutenefs are mere 


terms of relation, the tune of the found. 


33 fometbing abíolute, every found hay-= 
Ing its own proper tone, which muy't be 
under fome determinate meafure in the 
nature of (he thing, 

The only difference then, between one 
tune and another is in the degrees. 

If two or more founds be compared to- 
gether in this relation, they are either 
equal or unequal in the degree cf tune. ' 
Such as are equal are called urfons. 
The unequal confiitute wat we call an 
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. "The tumour being thus carefully ex- 
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TUN 
interval, which is the difference of time 
between two lounds. 


-—Sonorous bodies we find differ in tune.» 


1. According to the different kinds of 
matter; thus a wedgs of filver founda 
much more acute than a wedge of gold' 
of the lame fhape and dimenfions, im 


- “which cafe the tones are proportional to 


the fpecific gravity. 2, According to 
the different quantities of the fame mat- 
ter in bodies of the lame figure, a folid 
fphere of brals, one foot diameter, founda 
acuter than one of two feet diameter; 
in which cafe the tunes are proportional 
to the quantity of matter, Here then are 
different tunes conneéted «with different 
fpecific gravities and quantities of mat- 
ter, as their immediate caule. In effect, 
the meafures of tune are only fought in 
the relations of the motions that are the 


caule of found, which are no way flo 
—diícernable as in vibrations of chords, 


See the article CHORD. 

Io the general we find that, in two 
chords, all things being equal, except 
tenfion, or thicknefs, or length, the tunes 
are different ; there mult, therefore, be 
a difference in the vibrations owing to 
thele different tenfions, Ec. which dif=, 
ference can only be in the velocity of the 
courles and recouríes of the chords, 
through the [paces wherein they move to 


and again. Now, upon examining the 


proportion of the velocity and the things 


ult mentioned, wherein it depends, it is 


found, to a demonftration, that all the 
vibrations of the fame chord are per- 
formed in equal times. Hence, as the 
tone of a found depends on the nature of 
thofe vibrations, who/e difference we cán 
conceive no otherwiíe than as having 
different velocities; and as the fimall 
vibrations of the fame chord are pere 
formed in equal times, and it is found 
true, in fact, that the found of any body, 
arifing from any individual ftroke, the' 
it grow gradually weaker, yet continues 
the fame tone from firít to laft : 1t fol. 
lows, that the tone 1s neceflarily connec= 
ted with a certain quantity of time, in 
making every fimgle vibration 3 or, that 
a certain mumber of vibrations, accom- 
plified in a given time, conítitutes a cer- 
tain determinate tune 3 for the more fre- 
quent thofe vibrations are, the more acute 
the tone; and, the flower and fewer they 
are, the more grave the found, though 
performed in the lame fpace of time; fo 
that any given note-of a tune 15 made by 

ne one 





TUN 
one certain mealure of velocity of vibra- 
tions, +. €. fuch certain courles and ree 
courles of a chord or Ítring, in fuch a cer- 
-tain [pace of time, conftitute a determi- 
pate tune. See the article NoTE. 
This theory. is lrongly fupported by our 
beltand latelt writers on mufic, Dr, Hol. 
der, Mr. Malcolm, e. both from reafon 

and experience. Dr. Wallis, who holds 
it very reafonable, adds that 1t is evident 
the degrees of acuteneís are reciprocally 
as the lengrhs of the chords, though, he 
fays, be “ill not politively afirm that 
the degrees of acuteneís anfwer the num- 
ber of vibrations as their true caufe; but 
this difference aries hence, that he 
doubts whether the thing has been fuff- 
ciently proved by experiment, Indeed, 
whether the different mumber of vibra- 
tions, ln a given time, is the true cauíe 
on the part of the object of our perceiving 
a difference of tune, is a thing which, 
we concelve, does not come within the 
reach of experiment. 1t is enough that 
the hypothelis is reafonable. Se 
ticles CONCORD, HARMONY, Tc. z 
¡TTUNICA, a kind of wailtcoat, or under- 
garment, in ufe amongít the RKomans. 
They wore it within doors by itíelf, and 
“abroad under the gown. “The common 
people could not afford the toga, and fo 
went do their tunics, whence Horace 
calls them popellus tunicatus. “The fe- 
veral forts of the tunic were the palma- 
ta, the angulticlavia, and the laticlavia. 
The ficlt was worn by generals in a 
triumph, and perhaps always under the 


toga piéta; it had its name either from. 


the great breadih of the clavi, equal to 
the palm of the hand; or elle from the 
figures of palms, embroidered on it. For 
the other two, leethe article CLAVUS. 

It was by thefe three different forts of 
tunics, that the three different orders of 
the roman people were diltinguifhed in 
habit. 

TUNICA, dunic, in anatomy, is applied to 
the membranes which invelt the veífels, 
and divers others of the lefs Solid parts 
of the body; thus the inteltines are form- 
ed of five tunics, or coats, for which fee 
the article INTESTINES: dde 
There áre alío fivetuanics, or coats, of the 
eye, for which [ee the article EYE. 
TUNIS, the capital of the kinedom of 
“Tunis, thirty miles foutb of Carthage- 
ruins, 300 miles eaft of Algiers, and 120 
fouth-weft of Trapano, in Sicily; a po- 
pulous city, about three miles in circam= 


derence; ealt long. 10” north lat. 36% 
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See the ar- 


EU 


20'. The kingdom of Tunis is fituated 
on the coalt of Barbary, in Africa, being 


-bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, on 


the north. Itextends 200 miles in length 
from eaft to welt, along the fhore of the 


. Mediterranean 3 the breadth is very un- 


equal, 


'TUNNAGE is uled fora cultom or im- 


polt, payable to the crown, for goods 
and merchandize imported or exported, 
and is to be paid after a certain rate for 
every tun thereof. This duty, as well 
as that of poundage, was firlt granted 
for life to king Charles 11./and has been: 
continued in the fame manner to his 


royal fuccellors, down to his prefent 


majelty king George ITI. 


TUNNEL-ver, a net for taking partrid= 


ges, which hould not exceed fifteen feet 
in length, nor be leís than eighteen inches - 
in breadth, or opening for the entrance. 
See the article NeT. 

When you have found a covey, fetch a 
compals and pitch the net at a good di- 
ftance from them, fometimes farther, at 
other times bearer, according to the fitu= 
ation of the ground; furround them either 
with a natural or artificial (talking horle, 
and gently drive them towards the net, 
not coming on them in a direét line, bnt 
by turnings and windings, and fome-= 
times ftanding (till, as 1f the horle graz- 
ed. In cafe they make a ltand and look 
up, Itis a fign of fear, and that they 
intend to take wings ftand (till therefore, 
or retreat for a while, and when you find 
them quiet after a little refpite, and buly 
in feeking after meat, you are to move 
nearer, and ifany fingle partridge lies 
remote from the relt, he may be brought 
im by fetching a compaís about him, 
The wing of the tunnel muít not be 
pitched in a direét line, but inclining to 
a femi-circle, See STALKING, 


TUNNING of ale or beer, a part of the 


¿proceís of brewing, or rather an operation 
which 1s the fequel thereof. When the 
beer has worked or fermented in an open 
vat, as long as is proper, tun it up into 
fealoned vellels, that is, fuch as have 
had ale or beer in them before; -+for if it 
be put into new cafks, it mu(t be made 
Itronger than ordinary, elle it will not 
keep [o long, becaule the cafk will imbibe 
the fpirits, and the relt will loon become 
flat and vapid, It isbelt to tun beerjuít 
awhen itcomes to a due fermentation, 
¿and gets a good head; for then it has the 
molt firength to clear itíelf in the calk, 
and what works over may be putinto 
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the fmall beer, and mult be fupplied 
with freíh beer of the fame brewinge 
"When the beer is tunned, carry it while 
it. works in the cafk, into a good cellar, 
“or proper place to preferve itz for ¡fit 
be ítirred afterit has done working, 1t 


tar A A a A 
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come alegar, un:2ós it be drawn outin= 


"to another cafk. 
'TUNNY, ¿hyazus, in ichthyology, the 


dpi gi 
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the hinder part of the back, and a fur- 
row at the belly fins. See SCOMBER: 
TURBAN, or TURBANT, the head-drels 


a A AA 


E A 


“of two parts, a cap, and a [ah of fine 
linnen, or taffety, artfully wound in di- 
vers plaits about the cap. The Turks 
E “call the faíh torbent, whence we have 
0 formed turban. The cap has no brim, 
$: +ds pretty flat, though roundifh at top, 
| and quilted: with cottón, but does not 
“cover the ears. Thereisa good deal of 
“artín giving the turban a fine air, and 
“the making of them is a particular trade, 
“The fafh of the Turks turban is white 
A, Jinnen; thatof the Perhans red woollen. 
pe "Thele are the diftinguifhing marks of 
AR RE different religions. Sophi, king cf 
2 Perfia, being of he fet of Ali, was tlle 
firlt who affamed the Jalt colour, to di- 
Ftinguifh himfelf from the Turks, who 
are of the fect of Omar, and whom the 
<Perfians elteem heretics. The Emirs, 


who pretend to be deftended of the race. 


of Mahomet, wear. their turbans quite 

green, which was the colour wore by 

sthat falle propbet. The erand feignior's 

; “turban is as big as 4 bufhel, and fo 6x- 
L “ceedingly relpected by the Turks, that 
| they fcarce dare touch it, It is adorned 
owi:h three plumes of fcathers, enriched 


? “with diamonds add precious (tones, and - 
he has an officer on purpole to look after. 


3t. The erand vizier's turban has two 
—plymes; fo have thofe of divers other 
ofíicers, only maller one than another; 
others have only one, and others none 
'atall, “The turban of the officers of tle 
: divan is of a peculiar form. 
'TURBAN-SHELL, in conchyliclogy, the 
englih name of the roundiíh centronla. 
See the article CENTRONIA. 
TURBARY, denotes a Tight to dis turfs 
on añothers ground; and 11 is likewife 
taken for the ground or place where 
turfs are digged, fometmes called the 
tuifary. E 
“ TURBINATED, isa term ¿pplica by 
naturaliks, to hells; wbich are pira! 0p 


e 
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will be apt to erow pa four, and be», 
Scomber, with ejght or nine pinnules on 


e RO molt of thé ealtern nations. Irconhíts. 


TU R 

wreathed, conically, from a larger bañg 
"toa kind of apex. 

TURBITH, or TURPETH- ROO", in the 
materia medica, the cortical part of the 
root of an indian convolvulus, brought 

to us in oblong pieces, of a brown or 


alh-colour on the, outfide, and whitih - 


- within : the beftis ponderous, not wrink-= 
led, ealy to breale, and difcovering a large 
quantity of réfinous. matter to the eye: 
jts talte is at firlt fweetifh; when chewed 
for a little time, it becomes acid, pun- 

gent, and nauftous. This root isa ca. 
thartic, not of the fafelt, or molt cer. 
tain kind; the refinous matter in which 

lts yirtues refides, appears to be very un. 
equally diftributed, infomuch that fome 
pieces, taken from a fcruple to a dram, 
purge violently; whilít others, 1n larger 
dotes; have fcarce any effeét at all, An 
extract made from the root, 1s more uni. 
form in (trength, though not fuperior, 
or equal, to purgatives more cominoh in 

. the Shops. 

—Turbith pays a duty on each pound im- 


¿Y 
ported of ns and draws back, for 


ID. 
each pound exported, 19 ds 
TURBITH MINERAL, a name given by 
¿chemifts, toa yellow E ot mer- 
-Cury, prepared after the following man. 
ner, Upon purifñied. quickblver, con- 
.fained in a glals vellel, pour double ¡ts 
weisbt of the Ítrong (pirit or cil of vitriol, 
Hear the liquor by. degrees, lo as at 
leogth to make, it boil, till a white maís 
remains, which. is to be thoroughly dried, 
with a lrórg fire, This mals, on the 
Effulhion of warm water, grows yellowifh, 
and falls into powder; which is to be 
-carefully ground with the water ina glaís 
mortar: then fufter it to [ettle, pour off 
“the water, and wafh the powder in, [e- 
veral parcels of frefh water, until it-i 
fufficiently dulcibed, 


This preparation is a (trong emetic, and ' 


operates the molt powerfully of all the 
mercuriais that.can be fafely given inter» 
nally. Its aétion, however, 1s.not con= 
fined to the primas vie 5 1t will fome= 
times excite a ptyalifm, ¡fa purgative ls 
mot foon taken after it. Ttis ufed chiefly 
in violent gonorrhzas, and other vene- 


real cafes, where there 15. a great flux 


of humours to the parts; the dole is 


from two grains, to fix or tight, though 


there are lome conftitutions, which have 
been. uled to mercuriais, that bear well 
even the do'e of-a fcruple, This medi» 
cine has alío: Of late been recommended, 
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JAS the moft effeétual prelervative againít 


“the hydrophobia. See HYDROPHOBIA, 


The walhings of turbith mineral are by 
Some externally applied for the itch, and 


“other cutaneous foulneffes; but in thele 


cales, es it often does fervite, the 
“patient mult not be too free with ¡£. 
"TURBO, in natural hiftory, a genus of 


tinivalve fhells, with a long, wide, and 


deprefled mouth, in fome fpecies ap- 
proaching to a round fhape, and in fome 
having tecth, in others not. They all 
grow narrow toward the bale, and are 


auriculated, and termináte in a very long 


and fharp polñt. 


Of this genus, there are a great many. 


elegant fpecies; as the fender turbo, 
with ventricofe fpires, and a fmall 
round mouth, about five or fix inches 
long. (fee plate COCLXXXIX. fig. 3. 
nt 1.) The rough ferew-fhell 15 repre- 
fented, (1614. 1? 4.) belides which, there 
Are numerous óther fpecies, as the cater= 
pillar-Shell, telefcope-hell, Efe. all di- 
Atinguifhed by their different Ípires, and 
the form of their mouths. 
'TURBOT, or TurBur, in ichthyology, 
the englih náme of a fpecies of pleu- 
roneétes, with the eyes on the right fide, 
and the body fmooth: See the article 
PLEURONECTES, 
It grows to a confiderable fize, and is 
one of the molt elteemed ffh at table, 
*TURCICA TERRA, TURKY-EARTH, in 
the materia medica, a very fine bole or 
medicinal earth, dug in great plenty in 
the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and 
uled by the “Turks as a fudorific and 
aftringentá and famous among them 
in peltilential difeafes. It is fometimes 
brought over to us allo made úp ito 
fattifh, orbicular mafles of two or three 
drams- weight, and fealed, with fome tur- 
kifh characters. This earth is of a lome= 
what lax and friable texture, yet confi- 
derably heavy, of a greyifh, red colour, 
but always redder on the furface than 
within 3 extremely foft, and naturally 
of a fmooth furface: 1t melts freely in the 
mouth, with a confiderably ftrong, altrin- 
gent tafte. See the article BOLEs. 


TURCOISE, or Turquoise, turcheñas 


in natural hiltory, an ore of copper, 'er- 
ronéeoully ranked among gems. See the 
article COPPER, 3 


There are, indeed, two kinds-of turcos 3. 
the one a true and genuine ote of cop. 
per; the other the bones of animals 


tinged to a beautiful blue colour, by 
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having been buried in places where cop” 
per-ore has been near them. 

That kind which we vfually diftinguifh 
by the name of the turquoife of the old 


rock, and which Pliny and the antients 


called callais, is a true and genuine cop= 
per-ore, and is of exactly that kind ín 
regard to this metal, that the heematites 
1s to iron; it is found in the perpendicu= 
lar fiflures of the ftrata of ftone, which 
contain copper adhering to thetr fides in 
form of a cruít, and rifing into botryoide 


, efHoreícences,. which Tometimes ftand 


fingle, and are in bigneís from the fize 
of a pea to that of a walnut; but fome- 
times happening to be placed clofe to one 
another, they join and form flat cruíta 
or maffes, extending, in the manner of 
crults of the hoematites, to three, four, 
or moré inches in breadtl; in thele the 
prominent part of every tubercle appear= 
me on the furface, the whole feems a 
conjunétion of femi-circular bodies of a 
fine blue colour joined by an intermediate 
fubítance of the fame nature, 

This kind of the turquoife is of a very 
clofe texture and glolTy furface, but very. 
foft, and, when broken, fhews the fame 
crultated and (triated texture with the 
heematites; only that the (tri are ufually 
fiñer, and the plates better foined. Ie 
ferments with aqua fortis, and may be in. 
great part diffolved by it; and on cal.. 
cining, 1t lofes all its colour, and be= 
comes of a dirty white, This is pro= 
duced in Perña, and fome other parts 


. Of the ealt. The Germans alío have ay, 
botryoide copper-ore, in fóme of their 


imines3 but itis green and much fofter 
than the true turquoife of this kind, 
though this has been often produced 
among us alío under the name of that 
gem. 

T'hé other turquoife ts nothing more than 
the teeth or bones of animals, which have 
lain in the way of efflovia, in which 
copper has been contáined, and by this 
iméans have acquired veins and ftreaks 
of a deep blue, which, on the whole be- 
img flightly calcined, diffufe themíelves 


- through all the fubítance, and give it the 
fine pale blue we fó much admire in this . 


gemi. 1f the fice that diffufes this colour 
be a little too ftrong, 1t fends it wholly 
off, and leaves in place of the turquoife 


sonly a white bone, The turquoiles of 
- this laft kind are common in France; 


there are mines of them there, and the 


people who work them are perfectly ace - 
19 A | guainted 
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dont with the method of, difaing 
the. colour, throvgh tiem. Thele are 
whatyare now, ufualy. worn,, and, when 


fine, are called, by. many of our jeweller: Sy: 


turquoiles. af; the old. rock, as well,as the 
other... . The virtues attributed to this 
gem are very great, but all we know 
of itat, prefent 15, that, like the other 
bodies that contain copper, It. 1s 2 violent 
emetic, and not fit to be received into 
ratices, ne. 
TURCOMANIA, a province of. añatic 
Turky, bounded, by Perfía on the eaft, 


and apíwers to the antient Armebila; lis 


capital is Erzerum.. See ERZERUM. 
—TURDOUS, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the palleres, the 
beak of which is of a conic form, and 
ftraight, only fomewhat bent on the up- 
per part, and has no membrane at the 
bafes.the tongue is lacerated and emar- 
pinated».. 
Under this cenus are e comprebended the 
black-bird, thruíh, red-wing, Ec. See 
the article BLACK-BIR Di Dc. 
TurDus, in ichtbyology,. the name by 
which authors call the green labrus, with 
ablue line on each fide;z a very. beauti- 
ful fifh, from eight to fourteen inches in 
length, and confiderably, thick in. pro- 
portion» See the article LABRUS. 
TURENNE, a town of Guienne, in Er ance: 
4 eat long. 19 20”, and north lat. 452 y, 

TURE, a blackióh fulphureous earth, ufed 
in feveda] parts of the kingdom as fuel, 
See FueL and TURBARY. 

'TURGESCENCE, or TUuRGESCENCY, 

¿among phyficians, denotes a (welling, or 
row!ng;, bloated. 

TURIN, the capital of Piedmont, in Italy, 
and of.the king of Sardinta's dominions, 
is fituated at the confluence of the rivers 
Po and Doria, 100 miles. fouth-weft of 


Milan: eaft long. 72 16 and north late - 


44,50%. 


TURIONES, among berbalifts, "denotes 


the firlk young tender fhoots, which plants - 


—aroually put forth., 

—TURKEY, meleasris, mM. ornithology, a 
erenus of birds, the:anterior part of the 
head of which, is-covered with a feMy 

- ¿pendulous fubítance, the, fides of. the 
head alío, and the. throat, are covered 
with a papillous fefhy matter, and there 

“35 A longitudinal flefhy, creft, of a. reddifh, 

- + bluih, or purplióh colour, aúd a Soft fub= 

¿ fíance. This is 'a large, but unweildy 

«¿bird ; 
osnamented with a pendulous, foft, fefhy, 
fubítance, as already oblerved 5 the eyes 


the head is ftrangely covered and 


TARA 
are fmall, but ¿bright dl piércing, tKe 
Wings; are moderately. long, though not 
at all formed for+fupporting lo large a 
bulk in Jong. flights, they have each 
twenty-eight long feathers; tbe tail jo 
long and large, the legs moderately long 
- and very robuít, 
There is but.one Enown fpecies of this 
genus. 
TURK-Y, a very extenfive empire, com» 
' prehending, fome of the richelt countritg 
1n Europe, Ala, and Africa. 
Turky 1 in Europe, comprehends Roma: 
nia, Bulgaria, Servia, Bofnia,, Ragula, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Belfarabia, Buda 
ziac, Crim, and Little Dartary, with 
Albania, Epirus, Macedonia, Theftaly, 
and all the antient Greece, with Jts nus 
merous iflands, See ROMANIA, Ec, 
Turky in Aña, comprehends Natolia, 
Diarbeck, Syria, Turcomania, and. part 
of Georgia and Arabia, See the article 
NATOLIA, Bco 
And Turky in Africa, comprehebds the 
fruitful and extenfive ponte of Egypt. 
See the article EGyPrT. 
'TURKY-EARTH. See PURCIOA TERRA, 
TURMERLC, in the materia medica, the 
root of a plant, called by botanilts cur- 
cuma. See the article CURCUMA. 
It is a Small root; of an oblong figure, 
uluvally met with in pieces from half an 
inch.to an. inch or two in length, andat 
the 'utmolt furface the thickneís of a 
mañ's little finger; its furface is uneven, 
and rifes into'knobs in many places, and 
the longer pieces are feldom very ftraight; 
it is very heavy and hard to break; 1t15 
not eably cut through with a knife, but, 
when cut, leaves a glofly furfaces Jts 
colour externally, 1 isa pale whitih grey, 
with fome faint tinge of yellowne(s, and 
when broken, 1s of a fine yellow within ; 
this.colour is bright and:pale, and with- 
out admixture, when the root is frefh 5 
but in; keeping it by degrees becomes , 
reddifh, and at. length is much like 
fafíron in the cake. Thrown' into water, 
¡t fpeedily gives ita fine yellow ting£) 
and, chewed in the mouth, Jt glves the 
fpittle the fame colour. , Itis eafily pow- 
dered in the mortar, and, according to 
its different age, makes.a yellow, an 
orange colour, or a reddifh powder. lt 
has a kind ofaromatic [mell, with fome- 
thing of the odour of gingerin it. The 
talteis acrid-and difagreeable, and has a 
confiderable bitternefs., 
MIt 1s brought -from the Bak Indies, where 
they ul ic in fauces and foods, Asa 
media 
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medicine, itis efteemed aperient and em- 
menagogue, and of fingular efficacy ín 
the jaundice. 

But belides. thefe ufes, the glovers 1 ufe de 
for AYIDE., their leather, and the turners 
to give an Agres le yellow. to feveral of 
therr work; 5 made in the whiter woods. 
TURN, 1D lay, a court held twice a year, 
viz. within a month after Ealter and 
Michaelmas, relpectively, by the Meriff 
of every county. 
By magna charta, fheriffs were reftrained 
frem holding pleas of the crown; but 
they are ftill judges of record, and may 
take indiftments and prelentments, and 
inquire of all treafons and felonies by 
the common law, as well as the ct 


offences againít the'kins ; common nu-. 


- fances, ANNOYAances, purpráftures, Das 
Alfío af perfons felline corrupt viétuals, 
breaking: the afíife of ale and beer, or 
keeping falíe weights, 72. difturbers of 
the peace and barretors, ec. and may 
amerce for olfences, Ec. 

TURNADO, or TorNaDo, a wind which 


on fome coalks blows all night from the. 


hore. 

TURNAMENT, or TOURNAMENT, a 
martial Íport, or exer cife, which the an- 
tient cavaliers ufed to perforin to fhew 
their bravery and addrels. 


TURNEP, rafa, in botany, a fpecies of 


Braífica, See the article PRA SICA. 
TURNERA, in botany, 2 genus of the 


pentandria-trigynia AE la] É plants, the 


flower of which confifts of five petals 
obverfely cordated, and fharp-pointed ; 


the fruit is an oval, unilocular capfule, 


containing a great many oblong and ob- 
tufe feeds: 


TURNHOUT, atown of Brabant, twenty= 


four miles north- ealt of Antwerp. 


TURNING, a branch of [culpture, being , 


the art of fafhioning hard bodies, as braís, 
1vory, wood, £c, into a round or oval 
form, In a la: he, 


Turning is performed by putting the:fub- 


ftance to be turned upon two points as 
Jan axis, and. moving it'round on fhat 

axis5 while an ¿edge-tool, fet teady” to 
the outíide of the fubítance In a circum- 
volution thereof, cuts off all the parts 
which lie. farther off the axis, and makes 
the outfide of tl 1at fubltance concentric to 
the axis, See the article LaTHE. 


The ji invention of turning leems to.have 
¿been very: antient, Some, indeed, to da ; 

'honour to. the age, will have it brought z 

to ¿perfeótion by the modernsz but, 1£. 
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De ba: 
what Pliny and fome other anfient aus 
“thots relate, be true, that the antients 
turned thofe precious vafes enriched with 
f Ures and ornaments io relievo, which 
we [till fee in the cabinets of the curious, 
it muít be owned that all that has beén 
added in thele ages, makes but a poor 
amends for what we lolk of the manner 
of turning of the antients, 

TURNING-EVIL, in cattle, a difeale that 
caules them frequently to turn round in 
ps fame place. Itis alío called the ftura 

dy. The common remedy, recommend= 
ds by Mr, Markham, is to throw the 
bealt down, and bind him; then to open 
his fkull, and take out a little bladder, 
filled Eh water and blood, which ufal= 
ly lies near the membrace of the brain, 
and then gradually heal the wound, 

“TURNPIKE, a gate let up a-crols a road, 
watched by an officer for the purpofe, in 


order to ftop travellers, waggons, coaches, 


£Ec. to take toll of them towards repair= 
ing or keeping the roads in repair. 

Juítices of the peace, and other com-= 
milfioners, are authorized to appoint fur- 
veyors of the roads, and collestors of 
toll, which is ufually 15. or 6d. for a 
coach or waggon, and 1 d, for a horfe, 
£5c. In cafe any perfons fhall drive horíes 
or other cattle through grounds adjoin= 


ing to the highways, thereby to ayoid tha 


Ae they are liable to forfeit 1os. Like- 
Eo if any one alfaults a colleétor of 
the toJls, or by force pales through a 
turnpike-gate without paying, he forfeitg 
51. leviable by juítices of peace; and 


maliciou(ly pulling down a turnpike is. 


'deemed felony, Ec,  Ttis alío enaéted 5 


that 205. fhall be paid for every hoñdred: 


that a carriage with its loading wejghs 
above 6009 pound weight, and that 


engines may be fet up at turnpikes for. 


weighing fuch carriages. 


TURNPIKE, is alío ufed in the military aré . 
for a beam ftruck full of fpikes, to be: 
—placed,in a ga p, a breach, orattheen="" 
trance of a camp, to keep off an enemye >, 


See the article CHEVAUX de f7i/2. 
TURNSOLE, or TORNSOLE, in botany, 
the englifh name for the,croton of Lin= 

nus, and the heliotropium-tricoccum of 

other authors. See CROTON. 
TURPENTINE, a tran/parent(orto£refin, 
fowing either naturally or by incifion 


from feveral unétuous and refinous trees) - 


as the terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, Ec. 

We diftinguih- fejeral kinds of turptn= 

tinesz3 asthat of Chio, agas 
19 6 3. - | that 
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that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, 
Stralburg, Te, 

The turpentine of Chio or Scio, which 
1s the only genuine kind, and that which 
“gives the denomination to all the relt, 1s 
a whitióh refin, bordering a little on green, 
very clear, and a little odoriferous; 
drawn by incifion from a tree called te- 


rebinthus, very common in that ifland, . 


as alío in Cyprus, and fome parts of 
France and Spain. 
The refín mult be chofen of a folid con- 
filtence almoft without either talte or 
Ímell, and not at all tenacious, which 
diltinguifhes it from the falle turpentine 
of Venice, commonly fubltituted for it, 
which has a brifker finell, a bitter talte, 
and fticks much tothe finger. “This tur- 
entine of Chio is indifputably the belt, 
bat ita fcarcity occafions 1t to be little ím 
ule, The turpentine of Venice is fallely 
lo called; for, though there was a tur- 
pentine antiently brought from Venice, 
yet, that now fo called comés from 
—Dauphine. 1t is liquid, of the confiftence 
ofa thick fyrup, and whitifh; and fows 
either fpontaneou/ly or by incifion, from 
the larix or larch-tree chiefly in the 
wood de Pilatze, : 
That flowing naturally, called by the 
pealants bijon, 15 a kind of ballam, not 
inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for 
which it is frequently fubltituted. That 
drawn by incifion, after the tree has 
cealed to yield [pontaneoully, is of con- 
fiderable ule in feveral arts, and it is even 
of this that varnifh is chiefiy made. 
Yt muít be cholen white and tranfpa- 
rent, and care be taken that it be not 
counterfeited with oil ofturpentine, The 
turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and 
as thick as honey. It does not ooze 
from the tree in the manner it js fent to 
us, but is properly a compofition wherein 
among other ingredients is a white hard 
Jort of refin called galipot. See PITCH, 
The turpentine of Straíburg, the pro- 
duce of the abies or filver fir, is that 
molt commonly uled among us, and js 
preferred by our people to that of Venice, 
which is diftinguilhed from ¡it by its 
green hue, fragrant Ímell, and citron- 


eolE | 

“The ufes of turpentine 1n medicine are 
innumerable, It is a great vulnerary, 
and very detergent, and as fuch is pre= 


fcribed in abícéffes, nlcerations, Pe, It 


..  promotes expeéloratión, and as fuch is 


preítribed 'in difeafes of the Jungs'and 
Brealt 5 but it is molt famous for tlearo 


TUS 
ing the urinary paffages, and as fuch pre 
feribed in obltruétions of the reins, in 
gonorrhasas, e. | a 
Oil of "TURPENTINE. There are two 
kinds of oil drawn from turpentine, by 
diftillation; the firft white, the fecond 
red, both efteermed as ballanis proper for 
the cure of wounds, chilblains, Se. But 
they are fo little ufed among us, that it 
is not eafy to procure either of them. 
What is commonly fold under the name 
of oil of turpentine, or etherial oil, is 
only a diftillation of the refinous júice of 
the tree, freíh as it is gathered. 1t is 
uled with fucceís in the cure of green 
wounds, as alío by the paínters, farriers, 
ce. To be good, it mult be clear and 
pellucid as water, of a ftrong penetrating 
ímell, and very inflammable. 
TURPENTINE-TREE, terebintbus, in bos 
tany, a fpecies of piftacia, See the ar= 
ticle PISTACIA. 
TURQUOISE, or TurcoIlse. See the 
article TURCOISE. sn 
TURRITIS, TOWER-MUSTARD, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-fili= 
quoía clas of plants, with a tetrapetalous 
cruciform flower : 1t5 fruit 1s an extreme 
ly long pod, containing numerous feeds. 
TURSIS, a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, in Italy, fituated ten miles north» 
welt of the gulph of Taranto: ealt long» 
17% 6, north lat, 40% 15. 
TURUNDA, in medicine and lurgery, de- 
notes a tent, pellet, or pencil; ora piece 
of lint thruít into a wound, ulcer, Uc. 
See the article TENT, ; 
TURTLE, in ichthyology, a name given 
to fome fpecies of the teftudo, as the 
hawk's bill turtle is the teftudo with acu- 
minated ungues, four on the hinder as 
well as the fore feet; the green turtle, or 
the teltudo, with two ungues on the fore 
feet, and one on the hinder; and the long 
headed turtle, or the preat oval headed 
feltudo. See the article TEsTUDO, 
TuURTLE DOVE, is a fpecies of the co. 
- lumba kept tame. See COLUMBA. 
'TUSCAN ORDER, in architecture, the 
-—firlt, fimplelt, and moft maflive of the 
five orders. See pl. CCLXXXVITI. fig, T. 
The tufcan is called the ruític order by 
Vitruvius, and M. de Cambray agrees 
with him, who in his parallel, fays,. it 
never ought to be ufed but in countsy- 
-¿houfes and palaces, MM, Le Clerc adds, 
that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio, 
and fome others, have ordered ¡t, itdoes 
“not delervé to be ufed at all. But in 
—Vignola"s manner of compofition; A als 
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“Jows it a beauty, even in its fimplicity, 
and fuch as. makes it proper, not only 
for private houfes, but even for public 
buildings, as in the piazzas of Íquares 
and markets, in the magazines and gra- 
-mnaries of cities, and even in the ofhtes 
and lower apartments of palaces. 

The tuícan has its charaéter and pro- 
portions as well'as the other orders ; but 
we have no antient monuments to give 
us any regular tuícan pillar for a fandard. 
M. Perrault oblerves, that the characters 
of the tulcan are nearly the fame with 
thofe of the doric, and adds, that the 
tuícan is in effeót no more than the 
doric made fomewhat ftronger, by Thort- 
ening the Mhaft of the column; and fimp-= 
ler, by the fmall number, and largenels 
of the mouldings. See DorIc, 
Vitruvius makes the whole height of the 
order fourteen modules, in which he is 
followed by Vignola, MM. Le Clerc, Ue. 
" Serlio makes 1t but twelve. Palladio 
gives us but one Tufcan profile much 
the fame as that of Vitruvius, and another 
too rich, on which fide Scamozzi is like- 
wife too faulty. Hence itis, that that 
of Vignola, who has made the order 
very regular, is móft followed by the 
modern architeéts, | 

Of all the orders, the tuícan 1s the molt 
eañilyexecuted, as having neither triglyphs 
nor dentils, nor modillions, to cramp its 
intercolumns. On this account, the 


columns of this order may be ranged in . 


any of the five manners of Vitruvius, 
viz. the pycnoltyle, fyityle, eultyle, di- 
aftyle, and arxoltyle. See the articles 
PYCNOSTYLE, SYSTYLE, Ec. 

'TUsCAN order by proportioms of equal parts. 
The height of the pedeftal, being two di- 
ameters, is divided into 4, giving 1 to 
the bale, whofe plinth 15 2 thereof, the 
other part is divided into three, giving 
one to the fillet, and two to the hollow. 
The breadth of the die or naked is one 
diameter, and 1, and the projeétion of 
the bafe is equal to its height, the fllet 
hath three-fourths thereof. “The height 
of the corniche 1s half the baíe, being + 
of the whole height, and is divided into 
3, giving z to the hollow, 1 to the filler, 
and 5 to the band; the projection is equal 
to the bale, and the fillet hath three of 
thefe parts. Bafe of the column: the height 
is one half a diameter, and is divided 


into lix parts, giving three to the plinth, - 


2 and ¿to the torus, and ¿ a part to the 
fÑllet; the whole projeótion 15 4 of its 
hicight, The hollow, or cináture, is one 


ISO 


fourth of a circle, in all the orders, and 
belongs to the haft of the column. 


The diminilhing of this column js E of 


the diameter, and is divided into o, 
giving 2 5 to the frieze of the capital, 
z á part to the fillet, 3 to the ovolo, and 
3 to the abacus. “The whole projeslion 
is $ of the diameter, being perpendicular 
to the body of the column below, and the 
fillet projeéts equal to its height. The 
collerino, or necking of all the orders im 


general, is one of thofé nine parts in the 


capital, and the fillet halfa part, the pro= 
jection 1s 1 and Í of thele parts, and 
the fillet equal to its height. Theheight 
of the entablature being one diameter 
and ¿, is divided into 6, giving 2 to the 
architrave, 17 to the frieze, and 2 1 to 
the corniche. 

For the members of the architrave, divide 
the height into feven parts, giving 2 É 
to the firít face, 3 L to the fecond, and 


1 to the band at top. The projeétion 8: 


equal to the band, and the fecond face a 
third thereof, The firit face of all the 
architraves is perpendicular to the naked 
of the column atthe top. For the cor- 
niche, divide the height into 9, giving 
1 Ítothe hollów, * to the fillet, 1 1 to 
the ovolo, 2 to the corona, £ a part to 
the fillet, 2 to the Ícima reéta, and 1 to 
the fillet. For the projeétions, the hollow 
hath 2 of thele parts, the ovolo 3 1, the 


corona 6, the fillet 6 E, and the whole 9 
being equal to the height. See the Agure. 
TUSCAN EARTH, in the materia medica, 


a yellowiíh, white, pure bole, conhider- 
ably heavy, of a very (mooth furface, 
not ealily breaking between the fingers, 
but adhering flightly to the tongue, and 
meltine very readily in. the mouth.  Ít 
1s dug in many parts of Italy, particu= 
larly about Florence, where there is a 
ltratum of iteight or ten feet thick, at 
the depth of five or fix from the furface, 
It is given as a fudorific, and elteemed a 
great medicine in fevers, attended with 
diarrhoeas. See the article BoLE5. 


TUSCANY, a dutchy of Italy, encom- 


paífed by the pope's territories on 1he 
north-eaft and fouth, and bounded by 
the Tuícan Sea on the fouth-welk, and 
by the territories of Lucca and Modena 
on the north-welt, being roo miles long, 
and almolt as many broad. 


TUSCULAN, in matters of literature, a 
term which frequently orcurs in' the 


phrale tufculan quefions.  Cicero's tufl 
culan queltions are diputations on fevyeral 
topics in moral philolophy, which that 

great 





TU EF 
great aiéha: took occalion to denominate 
jrom ep ufculanum, tl he nameofacountry- 
feat or pilla, wbere they Were compofed, 
and where he lays. the feene of he die 

pulg. They are comprifed in five books, 
the Arlt on the contempt of death; the 
fecond of enduriog pain ; the third on 
afwaging grief; the fourth on the other 
 perturbations of the mind; and the Jaft, 
| ES Mew that virtue 15 fuficient toa happy 
life. 
TUSSILAGO, 3 in botahy, 2 genus of the 
00) fyngeneña-polygamia fuperflua clafs of 
A plants, the compound flower of which is 
various, In fomethere are only tubulofe 
-hermaphrodite corollulee: there are no 
female ones, In others, there are tubu- 
loíe hermaphrodite, ones on the di/k; the 
female ones are ligulated on the verges 





in others, there. are tubulofe hermaphro- - 


«dite flowers on the diík ; the female ones 
being naked, and mixed with the petal, 
which is infundibuliform : the Jimb is 


—quinquifid orquadrifid, acute, bentback- : - 


wards, andJonger than the cup. “There 
is- no pericarpium except the cup: the 
feed following the hermaphrodite fower 
=4s lingle, oblong, comprefled, and by a 
fmall thread fuítains a,hairy pap. If there 
; are any [(eeds following the.female flower, 
“they are,like the hermaphrodite ones. 
E This genus comprehends the tufíilago, 
pe or common colt's-foot, the cacalia, ¡and 
the petalites, or butter=-bur. 


The common tefilago, or colt's- OEA 


> ftands recommended ¡ in. coughs,, and other 
Es dilorders of the breaít and lungs; pradlice, 
Rs, however, feems to have almolft rejeóted 
it. The petabtes, or butter-bur, bas:been 
given in the dole of a dram, or ¿more, 
a as an aromatic, and likewiíe.as an aperi- 
entand deobítruent; thefe.virtues;, low- 
ever, it pofleíles in fo fmall a degree, as 
to have loít its reputation in.the fhops. 
TUSSIS, the cough. «See CoucH. 
TUT, in armory, Ec. an imperial enfgn 
«of a.golden globe, with a crols.on.it, 
TUTBURY,. a market-town. of Stafford- 
íhire, fituated ejghteen miles eaft of 
Stafford... 
TUTELARY, tutelaris, one who has 
taken fomething inio his patronage¡and 
proteólion. 


- TUTOR, in. the civil law, 1s one chofen 


to look to the perfonand eltate of children 

Jeft by their fathers and mothers in their 

minority. A ¡perlon nominated tutor 

_ either by teftament, or by the relations 

of the minor, is to decline that office 1£ 

2 ¡he have fiye children alive, 1£ he have any 
Pa A a: E 
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other confderable tut oras, 1 he he 
under twenty-five years of age, ¡fhe be 
a prieft, ora regent in an univerfity, or 
1f he haye any. law fuit with the minors, 
Uc. The marriage of a pupil, without 
the'confent of his tutor, 1s invalid. Tu. 
tors may do any thing for their pupils, 
but nothing againít them, and the fame 
laws which put them under a neceffity 
of prelerving the intereít of the minors, 
put them under an. incapacity of hurting 
thém. See the article TUTORAGE:. 
Turor, i is alío ufed in our univerfities for 
a member of fome' college or hall, who 
takes on him the inftruétion of fome 
young ftudents in the arts or faculties, 
'TUTORAGE, tutela, in the civil law, a 
term equivalent to guardianfhip 1n the 
common law, fignifying an office im- 
poled on any one to táke care of the 
effects of one or more minors. Ste 
GUARDIANSHIP and TuToR. | 
By the roman law, there are three kinds 
of tutorage; teftamentary, which is ap- 
pointed by the father's teltament; legal, 
which is given:by the law to the neareft 
relation; and dative, which is appointed 
by the magiltrate. But in all cuftomary 
¡provinces, as France, €c. all tutorages 
are dative and eleétive,. and though :the 
father have by teltament nominated the 
next relation to his pupil, yetis not that 
nomination of any force, unleís the choice 
be confirmed by that of the magiltrate, | 
€c. By the roman law, tutorage ex- 
pires at fourteen years of AE See the 
article CURATOR. — * 
-TUTTY, tutia, a recrement of mixed 
metals, in which Japis calaminaris, or 
zinl in ¡ts metallic formy is an ingredi. 
ent, colleéted ¡ in:the: furhaces where braf 
1s made from copper and calamine, and 
where the mixed metals are run. In 
thefe furnaces they place, under the roof 
and about the upper parts of the fides, 
rods of iron, and fometimes rolls of dry 
earth, about which the tutty is after=' 
wards found. Therefore the tutty which 
we ule in the./hops at this time, owes its 
origin truly and properly to zink, which 
fublimes with a very £mall fire into a 
kind of flowers, and when fufed with: 
any other metal, flies from it in abun- 
dance «under tbis form, and alío ¡fre- 
quently takes fome part of that metal, 
more. or-lefs, up with-1t. Hence 3t 15 
evident, that the: ¿tutty or cadmia of the 
antients, mufl have:been wholly different! 
from ours,/as they ufed no zink nor any 
of 1 its, ores.inothe furnáce where they cols 































.T WE 

“ested 1t. See 'ZINK and «CADMIA. 
Our tutty then is a hidrd and heavy femi- 
“metallic recrement,. fometimes met with 
in the fhops in thin fat pieces or fakes, 
but molt abundantly in tubular cylind:ric 
pieces, relembling fegments of the barks 
of trees pulhed off from the branches 
without breaking; thele aré of different 

Jengths and diameters. The finelt tutty 
is that of a fine deep brown on the out- 
fide, and of a yellowifh tinge within ; 
the thicke(t, brighitelt, .and molt granu- 
lated; the hardeft to break, and that 
which has lealt foulneís among it. 
Tutty is celebrated as an ophthalmic, 

and frequently employed as fuch in un- 
guents and collyria, See COLLYRIA, 


feveral times red hot, and quenching it 
-fuddenly in rofe or common water; then 
powdering it in a mortar, and finally le- 
vigating 1t with a little water upon a 
ímooth hard. marble, till there does not 


It is then to be dropped. upon a chalk- 
flone, and left to dry. 
TUXFORD, a market-town of Notting- 
hamfhire, twenty miles north-eaft of Not- 
 tingham. | A E 
TUY, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Galicia, fituated on the river Minho, on. 
the confines of Portugal, twelve zniles 
enft of Vigo, | 
TWA-NIGHTS GESTE, among our añ- 
celtors, was a guelt that ftayed at an inn 
a fecond night;-for whom the holt was 
not anfwerable for.any injury done by 
him, as he was in.cafe of a third night- 
awb, hynde. e pe 
TWEED, a river of Scotland, which rifes 
on the confines ef the Jhire of Clydefdale, 
and running eaftward through Tweedale, 
and dividing the fhire of Mers from 
-- Tiviotdale and Northumberland, falls in- 
he German [ea at Berwick. 
TWEEDALE, 2 county of Scotland, 
bounded by Lothian on the north, by 
Mers and Tiviotdale on the eaft, by An- 
nandale on the fouth, and Clydeldale on 
the welft, : | po 
-'TWEER, a city of Ruffia, capital of the 
province of Tweer, fituated on the river 
Wolga, ninety miles north of Mofcow, 
mm ealt long. 30% 37”, north late 57% 25. 
'TWELF.HINDI, among the englifh Sax- 
Ons, was where every perfon was valued 
sata certain prices and if any injury was 
done either to a perfon or hís goods, a 
pecuniary mulét was impoled, and paid 
in fatisfaótron of that injury, áccording 
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to the wortli and quality of that perfon 
to whom it wás done, in which cafe fueh 
as were worth 1200 fhillings, were called 
—twelEhindiz and if an injury was done 


to fuch perfons, fatisfaótion was. to be 


made accordingly. 
TWELFTE.DAY, or TWELFTH-TIDE, 
"the feltival of the epiphany, or the mani- 


feftation of Chrilt to the Gentiles; lo 
called; as beinp the twelfth day, exclulves 


from the nativity or Chriftmas-day. 


TWELVE MEN, otherwile called jury or | 


inqueft,-1s a number of twelve perlons, 
or upwaárds, as lar as twenty-four, by 
whole oauth, as to matters of faét, all 


— trials país, both in civil and criminal cafes, 


through áll courts of the common law in 
this réalm, See JurY and TRIAL, 
TWI-HINDI, among our Saxon Ancef- 
tors, were perfons valued at 2005, thele 
men were of the loweft degree, and i£ 
. Juch were killed, the mulét was 3052 
Ste the article TwELFTH-HINDI. 


remain the lealí gritty particle among it? TWILIGHT, crepuftuluza, that light, 


whether ín the morning before fan-rife, 
or in the evening after fun-fet, fuppoled 
to begin and end when the lealt ftars that 


can be feen by the naked eye ceale, or : 


begin, to appezr, reprefented in plate 
CCLXXXIX, fig. 1. by that obícure 
part comprehended between HOAB, 
which 1s neither dark nor light. This 
is the twilighr, the line AB being 180 
" below the horizon H O; and during the 
time the fun paffeth from HOto AB, 
11 the parallel of any day, his rays are 


“partly refragted by the atmofphere, and fo- 


we have fome faint light till he gets be- 
low the limit A B, when we are left in 
total darknefs, Ort is twilight, while 
the fun 1s pafine from X to KR, from Y 
to S, and from Zto M, on the days the 
lun defcribes the parallels TR, 4 Q_ 
and V W. By means of the atmolphere 
¡ic happens, that thoush none of the fun's 


direct ráys can come to us after 1t is fet, 


yet we 1tiil enjoy its refleéted light for 
fome'time, and night approaches by de- 
- grees. Forafter the fun is hid from our 
eyes, the upper part of our atmo/phere re- 
mains for lome time expoled to 1ts rays, 
and from thence the whole is illuminated 
by reflection. Butasthe fun grows low. 


er and lower, that portion of the 'atmo-. 


Iphere which is aboye our horizon, be- 


comes enlightened till the fun has got 


eighteen degrees below 1t; after which t 
ceafes to be illuminated thereby, till it 
has got within as many degrees of the 
eaitern fide of the horizon3z at which 


time 


TWIST of a rope, cord, Étca 


TWI 


time it begins to illuminate the atmo- 


Íphere again, and in appearance to dif- 


fufe its light throughout the heavens, 
which continues to. increale till the fun 
be up. See AIR, ATMOSPHERE, RE- 


- FLECTION, and REFRACTION. 


Henceitis, that during that part of the 
year in wbich the fun is never eighteen 
degrees below our horizon, there is a 
continued twilight from fun-fetting to 
fun-rifing. Now that part of the year in 
the latitude of London, is while the fun 
is paliog from about the fifth degree of 
zemini to the twelfth of cancerz that is, 
from abaut the 26th of May to the 181h 


of July: for when the fun defcribes the. 


parallel TK, thatis, the tropic of can- 
cer, there is no dark night at all; for 


the parallel of that day, TR, doth not 


touch AB, nor will 1t for about a month 
before and after, On the other hand, 
the fhortelt twilight in the year happens 
ahout the xath of Oétober and ath of 


March, for then the fun defcribes the: 


parallel whofe diftance e o is the leaít be- 
iween HO and AB of any other what: 
Í0ever, | ] 

As the twilight depends on the quantity 
ot matter in the atmofphere fit to reflect 


—«vhe fun's rays, apd alío on the height of 


3t (for the higher the atmofphere is, the 
longer will yt be, before the upper parts 
ef it will ceafe to be ¡lluminated) the du- 
ration ofit will be various, For inftance, 
in winter, when: the air is condenfed with 
cold, and the atmofphere upon that ac- 
count lower, the twilight will be fhorter 3 
and in fummer, when the limits of the 
atmofphere are extended by the rarefac- 
tion and dilatation of the air, of which it 
confifts, the duration of the twilight will 
be greater. And for the like reafon, the 


morning twilight, the air being at that 
- time condenfed and contraéted by the 


«old of the preceding night, will be (hort- 
er than the evening one, when the alr is 
more dilated and expanded., 


"TWINS, two young ones delivered ata 


birth, by an animal which ordinarily 
brings forth but one. : 


Twiws, in allronomy, the fame with ge- 


See tbe article + EMIE l. 


minI, : 
See the ar- 


ticle ROFE, Ue. 


“Twis T is alío uled for the infide or flat 


part ofa man's thigh, upon which a true 
horfeman relts when op horfeback. 


To TwisT an borfe, 15 violently to wring 


or twilt his telticles twice about, which 
sauícs them to dry up, and deprives them 
4 
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- the lame fate of impotency with a geld. 


TWISTED coLumn. See COLUMN, 
TYCHONIC SysTEM, or HYPOTHES1s, 


CCLXXXIX, fig. 2. 


about the earth once a year, to folve th: 


furd, and contrary to the great fimpli- 


- way to the copernican fyltem. 


After this fcheme had been propofed for 


TY GER, or TIGER; in zoology: See the 


TYLE, or TiLE, in building, a e 
po 


E E 


of nourifhment, and reduces the horfe bi 


ino. 


an order orarrangementof the heavenly 
bodies, of an intermediate nature be. 
tween the copernican and ptolemaic, oy 
participating aliké of them both, See the 
articles COPERNICAN and PTOLEMAIC,. 
This fyftem had ¡ts name and original! 
from Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Den. 
mark, who lived in the latter part of tl 
laft century. This philofopher, though le: 
approved of the copernican fyltem, ye 
could not reconcile him(élf to the motion 
of tle earthz and being ón the other 
hand convinced the. ptolemaic fcheme 
could not be true, he contrived one dif. 
ferent from either, as reprefeñted. plate 
| in this the earth 
has no motion allowed it, but the annual 
and diurnal pheenomena are folvéd by 
the motion of the lun aboutthe earth, as 
in the ptolemaic fcheme 5 and thofe of 
mercury and venus are folved by this 
contrivance, though not in the fame man- 
ner, nor lo fimply and natorally asinthi 
copernican Íyftem. “The tychonic fyftem 
then fuppofed the earth in the center of 
the world, that is, of the firmament of 
ftars, and alío of the orbits of the fun and 
moon 3 but at the fame time it made the 
fun the center of the planetary motions, 
miz. of the orbits of mercury, venus 
mars, jupiter and faturn, Thus the fun, 
with all its planets, was made to revolw 















phenomena arifing from the annual mo- 
tion, and every twenty-four hours, to 
account for thofe of the diurnal motion, 
But this hypothefis is fo monftroully ab- 


city of nature, and, in fome refpecis 
even contradiétory to appearances, that 
¡tobtained but little credir, and foón gave 


fome time, 1t received a correétion by 
allowing the earth a motion about its! 
axis to. account for the diurnal phzeno: 
mena of the heavens 3 and fo this cante 
to be called the femi-tychonic fyltem. 
But this was (till void of the truth, and 
encumbered with fuch hypothefis, as the 
true mathematician and the genuine pht- 
lofopher could never-relifh. 


article TIGER. 


11n 


TYL 
thin, fftitidus, laminated brick, ufed on 
the roofs of houlesz or more properly a 
kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and 
moulded, of a jult thicknels, dried and 


“burntio a kilo like a brick, and u/ed in 


the covering and paving of houles. See 
the article BRICK» A 

Tyles are made, lays Wer. Leybourn, o 

better earth than brick-earth, and lome- 
thing nearer akin to the potter”s earth, 
According to 17 Edward [V. the' earth 
for tyles fhould be calt up before the firft 
of November, ftírred and turned before 
the firlt of February, and not made into 
tyles before the firlt of March; and fhould 
likewife betried and fevered from ftones, 
marle, and chalk, For the method of 


¿burning them, fee the article BrICK. 


As to the method of applying tyles, 
fome lay them dry as they come from the 
kiln, without mortar or iany thing elle; 
others lay them in a kind of mortar made 


of loam and horfe dung. In fome parts, 


asin Kent, they lay them ih mols. See 
the article Mor Tar, Ec. 

There are various kinds of tyles, for the 
various occafions of building; as plain, 
thack, ridge, roof, creale, gutter, pan, 
crooked; flemiíh, corner, hip, dormar, 


fcallop, altragal, traverfe, paving, and 


dutch tyles. 

Plain or thack tyles, are thofe in ordi- 
nary ule for covering of houles. They 
are fqueezed flat, while yet foft, in a 
mould. They are of an oblong figure, 


and by 17 Ed. IV. c.4. are to be 107 


inches long, and 6 F broad, and half an 


inch and half a quarter thick. But thefe.. 


dimenfions are not over Ítriétly kept to. 
Ridge, roof or creale tyles, are thofe 
uled to cover the ridges of hou(es, being 
made circular breadth-wife, like an halr 
cylinder; they are, by the aforefaid fta- 
tute, to be 13 inches long, and of the 
fame thickneís with the plain tyles. Flip 
or corner tyles, are tbhofe which lie on the 
hips or corners of roofs. 
they are firft made Hat like plain tyles, 


«but of a quadrangular Águre, whole two 
—Hides are right lines and two end arches 


of circles, one end being a little concave 
and the other conve The convex end 
3s to be about feven times as broad as the 


concave end, fo that they would be tri- 


angular but thatone corner 15 taken off; 
than, before they are burnt, they are 


bent on a mould breadih- wife, lie ridge: 


tyles. They have an hole at their nar- 


row end to nail-them on by, and are laid 
Awvith their narrow end upwards; by fas 


VoL, IV. 


As to form,- 
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-terminates in a point. 


AECE, 

tute they are to be 10 2 inches long, ¿nd 
of a convenient breadth and thicknels. 
Gutter-tyles, are thofe which-lie in gut- 


ters or valleys in crofls buildings. They. 


are made like corner tyles, only the tor- 
ners of the broad end are turned back 
again with two wings. "They have no 
holes in them, but are laid with he brosd 


end upwarde, withoutany nailins. They 
are made in the fame mould as the cor-- 


ner tyles, and have the lame dimenfons 
on theconvex fide, Their wings are each 
four inches broad, andeight long. Pan, 
crooked, or flenmifh tyles, aré ufed in co- 
vering of fheds, lean to's, and all kinds 
of flat roof buildings, They are in form 


« of an oblong parallelogram, as plam 


tyles, but are bent breadih wife forwards 
and backwards in form of an 8, only 
one of the arches is at les(k three times as 
bis as the other; which biegeft arch is 


always laid uppermolt, and the leís arch . 


of another tyle lies over the edge of the 
ereat arch of the former. They have 
no holes for: pins, but hane on the latbs 
by a knot of their own earib, Tley are 
ufually 14 E inches long, and ro 1 broad. 
By 12 Geo. L.c. 25. they areto be, when 
burnt, not leís than 13P inches long, and 
go $ inches wide, and half an inch tbick, 


-Dormar or dorman tyles conbít ofa plain 


tyle and a triangular piece of a plain one 
ftanding up at right angles to cne ide of 
the plain tyle, and fwept with an arch of 
a circle from the other end, which end 
Of thele tyles 
there are twokinds, the triangular piece 
in fome (ftanding on the right, 1a others on 
the left Ede of the plain tyle. And of 
thele again there are two kinds, fome 
having a plain whole tyle, others but hal£ 
a plain tyle. But in them all the plain 
tyle has two holes for the pins at that 
end where the broad end of the triangu- 
lar piece ftands. Their uleis to be laid 


in the gutters betwixt the roof and the 


cheeks or fides of the dormars, the plain 
part lyine on the roof, and the triiogu- 
lar part ltanding perpendicularly by:the 
cheek of the dormar; they are excellent 
to keep out the wet im thofe places, and 
yet they are hardly known any where but 
in Sulfex. The dimenfions ofthe plain 
tyle part, are the fame as thofe of a plain 
tyle, and the triangular part 15 of the 
fame length, and ¡ts breadth at one end 


a. . ' 
Seven inches, and at the olher nothing. 


Scallop or altragal tyles aje in all re- 


“Speéls like” plain tyles, only their lower 


ends are in form of an altragal, viz. a 
19 E 
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TYLE, in affaying, a 


TAL 
tyling. 


broken out, or one of the lower corners 


broken of. Thele are laid with the 


broken end upwards, upon rafters where 
pinned tyles cannot hang. 

Flemiíh or dutch tyles are of two kinds, 
antient and modern3 the antient were 
uled for chimney foot-paces; they were 
pamted with aotique figures, and fre- 
quently with poltures of foldiers, fome 
with compartments, and fometimes with 
¡moreíque devices 5 but they come much 
Short of the defign and colours of the mo- 
dern ones. The modern flemifh tyles are 
common! y ufed plaltered up in the jaumbs 
of chimneys inflead of chimney-corner 
ftones. Thele are better glazed, and fuch 
as are painted (for fome are only white) 
are done with more curious figures and 
more lively colours than the antient ones, 
But both kinds feem to be made of the 


fame wbitif -clay as our white glazed . 
; the modern ones are com- 


earhen ware ; 
monly painted with birds, fowers, Er. 


The antient ones are only five inchesand 
a quarter fquare, and about three quar- 


ters of an luch thicks the modern ones 


bx inches and a half Íquare, and tree 


quarters of an inch thick, 
a fimall flat piece of 
dried earth ufed to cover the veflels in 
which metals are in fuñon. 


—yeéls, that thefe be made of a mixture of 


clay and fand, or powder of flints, or 
broken crucibles, formed into a palte, 


and fpread thin with a rolling-pin ona 


table, or fat ftone. From thele cakes 


or plates, pieces are to be cut with a- 


Knife, to the Mhape and fize of the mouths 
of the veffels to be clofed. It is belt then 
to pare away the horders of the under 
furface of the piece thus cut off, that this 
furface may immediately touch all the 


way the edge of the mouth of the veffel, 


"TYLER, one that covers or paves with. 


leaving a prominent rim, by which means 
the tile fits clofe upon the velle), and is 
rot fo eafily difiplaced by accidents, as a 
touch of the poker, or of the coals put 
on to omend the fire, as 1t otherwife 
would be. Finally, put on the middle 
of the outer luiface a fmall bit of the 
fame matter, which ferves as a kind of 
handle, by means of which it may be 
conveniently managed by the tongs, and 
ealily taken of and put on aguln at plea- 
Sgre, 
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femi-circle with a fquare on each fide. 
"They are ufed in fome places for weatl.er 
Tranfveríe tyles, are a kind of 
irregular plain tyles, having the pin-holes , 


Cramer di- 


Ty MPANUM, a dium. 


PAYEIVI: 

tyles. Tylers and bricklayers were incor. | 
porated 10 Eliz. under the name of mal. 
ter and wardens of the fociety of free: 


men of the myltery and art of tylers and 
bricklayers. 


TYLWITH, in matters of heraldry and 


defcent, ds fometimes ufed fora tribe q. 
family branching out of another, which 
the modern heralds more ufually call the | 
fecond or third houle. 


TYMPAN, or TYMPANUM, in AIN 


ture, the area of a pediment, being that 
part which 1s in a level with the naked 
of the frieze, Or it is the [pace included 
between the three corniches of a triangu.- 

lar pediment, orthe two corniches of a 
circular one. 

Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and 
the part filled with an iron lattice to glve 
light, and fometimes 1t 15 enriched with 
foulpture in balfo-relievo. 


TYMPAN, among joiners, is alo applied to 


tlie panels of the doors, See PANEL, 


TYMPAN 0f an arch, 18 a triangular fpace 


or table in the corners or fides of an arch, 
ufually hollowed, and enriched fometimes 
with branches of laurel, olive=-tree, or - 
oak, or with trophies, Efe. fomtimes 
with flying figures, as fame, Se. or Íit- 
ting figures, as the cardinal virtues. 


TY MPAN, among printers, a double frame 


belonging to the prefs, covered. with 
parchment, on which the blank fheets are | 
laid in order to be printed off. See the 
article PRINTING=PRESS. 


TYMPANUM, or TYMPAN, in mechas 


nics, a kind of wheel placed round an 
axis or cylindrical beam, on the top of 
which are two levers or fixed ftaves, fot 
the more ealy turning the axis, im order 
to raife a weight required, The tympa- 
nun is much the lame with the peris 
trochium, but that the cylinder of the 
axis of the peritrochium is much fhorter, 
and lefs than the cylinder ot the tympa- 
panum, See AXIS ¿2 peritrochio. 


"TYMPANUM of a machine, 1s allo ufed for 


an hollow wheel, wherein one er more 
people, or Sihek animals, walk to turn 
t3 fuch as that of fome cranes, calen- 
ders, Ec. See the article CRANE, Uc. 


TYMPANUM, in anatomy, the middle part 


of the ear, See the article Ear, 

See DeauUM, 

TYMPANY, iympanites, 1m medicine, 2 
atulent tumour or fwelling of the'ab- 
domen or belly, very hard, equable and 
permament, whereby the (kinds ftretched 
fo tight, that when ftruck it gives a fouhd 
like rhat of a drum. Hofiman ob/erves; 


(hat 





water. And, in fome cafes, on opening 


Jence which had diftended it. 


TFYM 


-counted, both by'the antients and mo- 
-derns, a fpecies of dropfy, but very im- 


properly; for though it is often produc- 


tiye of, or complicated with an aícites, 


yet its in itlelf a perfectly diftinét dif- 


ale, and accompanied with no extrava- 


n= 


fation of water ín the abdomen ; perfons 


“who have died of it having been found, 


on opening the body, with the abdomen 


as dry asín a ftate of health; but the 
“ ftomach has been found, in fome, greatly 


diftended with flatulencies, and contain- 
ing a viícid humour, though ín no great 
quantity. The inteltines are alío ufu- 
ally found diltended,. and, as if were, 


- pellucid, and, on being pricked, they 


collaple, without the appearance of any 


the abdomen, the whole fwelling has (ub- 
fided, on the exclufion of a grofs flatu- 
The in- 
teltines have, in fome fubjeéts, been 
found diftended to the bigneís of a man's 
thigb, in lome parts, and in others, lower 
down, lo contorted and twifted together, 


that there could be no palfage either for 


the wind or the excrements. It is not 
uncommon alío, on difleétion, to find 
great numbers of worms, of the common 
long kind, in the inteítines, See the ar- 
ticle DROPSY. 

A tympany, without a droply, is molt 
incident to women after labour, when 
the lochia have been fupprefled by colds 
or otherwile, or difcharged in too (mall 
quantities; 4 bad regimen during the 
lying in, and the omitting to fwathe the 
belly properly down, has alío often a bad 
effect this way. In cales of this kind, 
women find loon afterwards the abdomen 


inflated, with a confiderable uneafinels, a 


- an unaccountable anxiety. 


dificulty of breathing, coftivenels, and 
Thele are 
ibe breeding fymptoms of the approach- 


ig tympany; and the fame often hap-= 


pens after unikilful treatment in abar- 
tions, and after the leaving a part of the 
lochia behind, or the injuring the uteros 
in delivery. See DELIVERY, 

Children are alío fubjeét to tympanies, 
when violently 'afHited with worms, and 


fometimes after the mealles and (imall- 
pox; andif due care is nottaken of thele * 
cafes, at theif beginning, ihe fiperior 


parts Ívon become extenvated, and the 


patients die; E: 
dren alfo, and their eating great quanti- 
ties of food, ata time when the fomach 


is weak, fometimes«brings on this dií- 


erder, 


E3agrr Y 


that this difeafe has been generally ac- 


Extreme voracity of chil. 


IV: 


The tympany is jultiy accounted one of 


the more dangerous kinds of difeales, 
“fince the perlons afñliéted with it much 
_oftener die than recover, i 


When it is 
accompanied with a dropfy, it is Ícarce 


ever cured; and a (imple tyinmpany in 
women and children, if negleéted at frft, 
degenerates into a chronic diforder, and 


hardly admits of a cure. Some, indecd, 
haye gone lo far as to lay, they never 


knew a patient, affliéted with a tympany, 


recover; but this leems too rafh a judg- 


ment. That diltention of the abdomen, 


which is properly called a flatulent colic, 
is by lome accounted a fpecies of tym- 
pany 3 but this 1s not naturally danger» 
ous, and is esfily cured, except when it 
is attended with fpaíms of the viícera 5 
in which cale the medicines given to re- 
ftore the due tone of the inteltines, are 
by no means proper in regard to the 
fpafms. 

In curing flatulences of the ftomach and 
inteltines, the phyfician's principal in- 


tention 15 to promote a difcharge of the 


vapoúrs by the anus, and to atienuate 
and gently carry off, by ltool, the feugh 


and. viícid matter which contributes to 


the ceneration of the flatulences. For 
this purpole, firít derivative, difcutient, 
and evacuating clyfters are to be ufed, 
fuch as hole prepared of hyffop, clary, 
flowers of common and roman chamo- 
mile, tops of yairow, juniper-beries, 
and the: larger carminative feeds, with 
veal broth, adding a fufficient quantity 


of fal genmoe, fal ammoniac, or Epfomn 


falt, and the oil of chamomile. Butit 
is to be obferved, that one or two clylters 


are not fufficient for removing the dil- 


order, but they are to be frequently re- 
peated, With thele are to be interpofed 
laxatives, poflefled of a carminative, and, 
atthe fame time, lfomewhat of an anodyné 


quality. Or, if the patient is llrong, and 


the inflation a real tympanites, two parts 
of theextraótum panchymagogum crollis, 
with one partof the pilule wildeganó, or 
of the pilule Harcki, or pilulee de fy-- 
race, in fome very (pirituots carminative 
water, is to be exhibited, Ses the article 
FLTATULENCY, 7 el 
After thele are to be ufed medicipes pof- 
felled of a moderate balíamic principle, 
and a volatile, oleous, and aromatic (alt, 
commonly called carminatives; but the 
operation 0f thele medicines is not to be 
fo explained, as 1f by their fubtile vola- 
tile falt they attenuate the matter of the 
fatulences and rendered 1t ibinner; but 
rather, becaufe, by invigorating the tone 
29 Ba > 
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and (y ftole of the inteftina] coats, they 


hinder the ftagnation of the flatulences, 
move them from. their feat, and render 


them more capable of being ealily elimi- 


nated, or prevent the generation of new 


| fatulences ; for, as tle dellroyed peri- 


ftaltic motion of the ftomach and intel 


“ tinesis the principal caufe of flatulences, 
o all medicines which have a remarkable 
“virtue lA ftrengthening thele. parts, are 
“molt proper for the removal ef this dil- 


order. Tihe belt and moft approved of 


this kind, are pówders prepared of the 
yogts of wake-robin, Apdo and white 


burnet; the digeltive falt of fylvius, or 


o yitriolated tartár; cumin feeds, the tops 


of the leffer centaury, and dried orange- 
pel, each a drachm, and 6x drops of the 


genuine oil of chamomile; or of the oil 


'of cedar, or of the oil-of orange-peel ; 
fo which, df there 15 a (ufpicion of an 


- acid lodeed in the prime vie, we may 
'commodioully add crabs eyes. 
To this clals of medicines may be re- 


ferred the following liquid form ; take of 
the carminative water of Dorncrellims, of 


the waters of common chamomile and 


zedoary prepared with wine, each one 
ounce; -of the Ípiritus nitri dulcis, of the 
pure oil of caraway, elght drops mixed 


o vwtth two drachms of fugar, 

Nor are external remedies, fuch as lini- 
aments applied by way of ointment to the 
whole epigaltric region, to be neglected, 
“The principal ingredients of thele lini- 


ments ought to be boiled with oils of 


chamomúile and rue, oil of nutmeg and 


peroyian balfam, . with which: may be 
mixed the oils of juniper, caraway, ani[e, 
or cumins, But preferable to all others, 
the liquid balíam of life may be ufed, 


which when mixed with three parts CE 


Hungary water, and applied by way of 
ointment to the abdomen, or laid on 
with a warm linen-cloth, is found of 
ereat efficacy. 


TYPE, typus, a copy, image, or relem- 


blance of fome model. This word is 


much. ufed among divines, to fignify a 
) fy mbol; figo, or figure of fomething to 


come; in which fenfe 1t 19 commonly uf- 


ed with relation to antitype, which is the 


thing ¡tlelf, whereof the other is a type or 
figure. See the article ANTITYPE, 


o 0f Conflans, a formulary or model of 


faith, publifhed by the emperor Conftans, 
who being a favourer of the monothelites, 
and exafperated at the little fuccefs which 
the eéthelis of his uncle Heraclius had 


amet with, publied a new formulary in 
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the manner of an ediétin 643, forbiddine 


all perfons to make ufe of the expreffion 


E“ one” or ** two wills in Jefus. Chrift.” 
TWartin E. condemned the type in the lu. 
theran couacil, anno 649, and the fynod ' 
made a canon exprelsly againít this here. 
tical model 5 at wlich the emperor was (9 
enraged, thatbe forced the pope into ba. 


—niíbment, See the article ECTHESIs, 
“TYPE, among letter-founders and prin- 


ters, ME fame witbJetter, See the articles 
LETTER and LETTER: FOUNDERY., 


'TYFPE is alío uled to .denote the order ob. 


ferved in the intenfion and remiffion of fe. 
Vers, pulfes, e, 


TYPHA, in botany, a genus, of the monoe- 


cia-triandria clals .of. plants, baving no 
corolla : the, male flowers “are arranged | 
into a cylindric amentum; the female 
flowers form. alío.a cylindric amentun 


below the male Ones; there. 1s no peri- 


carpium, the fruit growing together ¡ in 
great numbers, conítitutes a cylinder, 
in each of which there is a fingle. ovated 


feed, furnióbed with a ftyle, and [tand- 


ing upon a feta, which feta ftands ona can 
pillary pappus. 


TYPHODES, rúpadas, Or 190, 1 Me- 


dicine, a kind of ardent.or burning fe- 
ver ufually attending on eryfipelales of 
any of the viícera. Of this diforder, ac- 
cording to, Hippocrates, . there are five. 
fpecies. . The firit is a legitimate. conti- 
nual fever, which im pairs the frength, 
is accompanied with a pain of the belly, 
end a preternatural heat of the eyes, 
hinders the patient from looking feadily 
on any object whatíoever, amd renders 
hina unable, in confequence of the vio- 
lent pain, to (peak. The fecond fpecies | 
begins with a tertian or quartan fever, 
The patient difcharges a great quantity 
of faliva and worms at his mouth; his 
eyes are painful, his feet, and fome: 
times his whole body, are feized: with 
Soft £wellings, His breaft and back are 
now and then painful; his belly rum- 
bles, his eyes are fierce, he Ípitsa grest 
deal, and bis faliva fticks to bis throat.. 
The third Species 15 known by intenle 
pains in the joints, aud fometimes ovet 
all the body; the blood contaminated:by 
the bile, becomes hot, and ftagnates in 


the limbs, The fourth (pecies 1s known 


by a violent tenfion, elevation, and heat 
ofthe abdomen, lucceeded by a diarrheza, 
which fomeiimes ends in a droply. The 
fifth Ipecies i is notó unlike the frft, Ste 
the article FEVER, 


TYPEOIDEA, tx bote ny, fhe fame with 


-phleun, 
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phleum. See the artkle PHLEUM. E 
IYPHOMANIA, xugimana, in medi- 

cine, a diforder of the braim, wherein 
the patient not being able. to fleep, tho” 
greatly inclined thereto, lies with his 
eyes fhut, talks “ablurdly, and flings 
himfelf this way and that. The typho- 
mania is a kind of combination of a 
frenzy with a lethargy, and is much the 
fame with a coma vigil. SeeComa,' 

'TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. 
See the article PRINTING, 

TYRANT, iyranuus, among the antients, 
denoted fimply a king cr monarch, But 
the 111 ule feveral perlons invelted with 
that facred character made of it, has. 

altered the import of the word, and ty- 
rant now carries with it the idea of an 
unjuft and cruel prince, who invades the 
people's liberty, and rules in a more de- 
“fpotic manner than the laws of nature or 
the country do allow of. 

TYRE, a port-town of Phonicia, in 


tros o tO SF Toro ES hO Eo? 
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E. de or u, the twentieth letter, and 
1 | fifth vowel, of our alphabet, is 
| ey formed in the voice by a round 
> configuration of the lips, and a 
greater extrulion of the under one than 
im forming the letter o, and «the tongue 
is alío more cannulated. The found 1s 
hhort' in. curfl, mf, tun, tub; but is 
lengtlhiened by a final e, as in tune, tube, 
Efe. Yon fome words It 1s rather acute 
than long; as in brute, fute, lute, ec. 
Itis moltly long in polyfyllables; as in 
aton; curioms, Sc. but in fome words 11 is 
oblenre, as in mature, venture, Oc. This 
Jetterin the form V, or v, is properiy a 
confonant, and as luch 15 placed before 
all the vowels; as in vacant, venal, vi- 
brate, Sc. Though the letters v and u 
had always two-founds, they had only 
the form v till the beginning of the fourth 
century, when the other-form was intro- 
duced, the inconvenience of exprefing 
two different founds by the fame letter 
having been obferved long before, In. 
numerals V ftands for five; and with a 
dafh added at top, thus V, it figniñes 
five thouland. Has 
Iu abreviations, amongít the Romans, 


Ta 


TY TH, or TitTHE. 


Alñatic Turky, fituated on the conf of 
the Levant, in ealt long, 362, north lat, 
327 32, being antiently the capital of 
Phoenicia, o 
TYRNAW, a town of Upper Hungary, 
fituated thirty-five miles north-ealt of 
Prelburg. AQoRE j | 
TYROCINTUM, a noviciate, ora 
ticelhtp, in any art or Ícience. 
TYRONE, an irifh county, in the pra= 
vince of Ulfter; bounded by London= 
derry, on the north; by Armagh and 
Laugh-neagh, on the ealt; by Monag- 
han and Fermanagh, on the fouth 3 and 
by Donnagal on the welt. A 
TYROSIS, a diforder of the ftomach, pro- 
ceeding from milk coagulated therein. 
TYSTED, a town of Denmark, in the 
province of North Jutland, and territory 
of Alburg, fituated on the gulph of Lim. 
ford, fifty miles welt of Alburg. 
See TITHE. 
TYTHING, See the article TiTHING., 
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V. A. ftood for Veterani alignatiz V. E, 
viro bono; Y. B, A. viri bon arbitrato 5 
VW. B.P. vir bone fidei; Y. C, vir con= 
fularis; Y. €. C. F. vale, conjux charif- 
-fime, feliciter: Y, D, D. voto dedicatury 
V. G. verbi gratia; Vir Ve. virgo vel- 
talisz VL, videlicer; V. N, quanto no» 
nNarum. - 
VABRES, a town of Guienne, in France, 
fifty five miles north eaft of Touloufe. 
VACANCY, in philofophy. See the ar- 
ticle VACUUM. car 
VACANCY, in law, a poft, or benefce, 
wanting a regular ofkicer or incumbent. 
VACANT EFFECTS, predia vacata, os 
wvacua, are fuch as are abandoned for 
want ofan beir, after the death or flight 
of their formerowner, ¿A romifh bene= > 
fice 15 aid to be vacantin curia Romana, 
when the incumbent' dies 1n Rome; or 
within twenty lesgues thereof, though it. 
be ooly by accident that he was there, 
The poge nominates to all luch bene= 
Aces. 
VACATION, ip law, 1s the whole time 
betwixtrthe end of one term and the he- 
ginning of another. See Term.” 
This word is alío applied to the time 
rom 
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fcóm the death of a bifhop, or other fpi- 
ritual perfon, till the bifhopric, or dig- 
mity, is fupplied with another. 
YVACCA MARINA, the SEA-COW, in zo- 
 —ology, the fame with the thrichecus.. See 
the article THRICHECUS, 


VACCINIUM, in botany, a genus of the - 


octandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of a fingle petal, 
of a campanulated form, and divided 


into four revolute f£gments : at the edge. 


the fruit is a globole, umbilicated berry, 
contaming four cells: the feeds are few 
and (mall. 

*Fhis genus comprehends the black 
whortle-bercies and the maríh-whortle. 
VACHA, a town of Germany, forty 

miles fouth-ealt of HefTe-Caffel, 
VACUUM, or VacuitrY, in philolophy, 
- denotes a fpace empty, or devoid, of all 
matter or body. See the articles BopY 
and SPACE. 
Ti has been the opinion of fome philofo- 
phers, particularly the Cartefians, that 
mature admits nota vacuum, but thatthe 
univerle is entirel y full of matter; in con- 
Sequence of which opinion they were ob- 
liged to affert, that if every thing con- 
tained ina veflel could be taken out or 
annililated, the-Gdes of that velfel, how- 
ever ltrong, would come together; but 
«his is contrary to experience, for the 
sreatelt part of the air may be drawn 
cut of a veflel by means of the air-pump, 
notwithítandins which it will remain 
whole, if 1ts fides are ftrong enough to 
fupport the weight of the incumbent at- 
amo[phere, S 
Should it be objeéted here, that it is im- 
pollible to extract'all the air out of a 
o vellel, and that there will not bea va- 
cuum on that account; the anfíwer is, 
that fince a very great part of the air 
that was in the velTel may be drawn our, 
as appears by the more quick defcent of 
light bodies in a receiver when exhaufted 
of its air, there mult be fome vacuities 
' between the parts of the remaining air; 
which is fufficient to conftitutea vacuum, 
Indeed, to this it may be objeóted by a 
cartelian, that thole vaculties are filled 
with materia fubtilis, that palles freely. 
- Ihrough the hides of the velfel, and gives 


no refiltance to the falling bodies: but, 


as the exiflence of this materia fubulis 
can never be proved, we are not obliged 
to allow the objezétion, efpecially fince Sir 
Ifilac Newton bas found, that all matter 
affords a reliftance nearly in proposition 


* 


VAGINA, properly fignifies a fheatlr, ot 


to ¡ts denfity. See the articles PLENyy 
and CARTESIAN, | 

There are many other arguments to 
prove this, particularly the motions of 
the comets through the heavenly regions, 
without any fenfible rebítancez the dif. 
ferent weight of bodies of the lame bulk, 


a y 
All the parts of fpaces, fays Sir Ifaac 
Neéwton, are not equally full; for if they 
were, the fpecific gravity of the fvid | 
which would fill the region of the air, 
could not, by reafon of the exceeding 
great denfity of ¡ts matter, give way to 
the [pecific gravity of quickílver, gold, 
or any body, how denfe foever: when 
neither gold, norany other body, could 
delctend in the air; for no body can de. 
fcend in a fluid, unleís it be fpecifically 
heavier than it. But, if a quantity of 
matter may, by rarefaction, be diminifh- 
ed in a given Ípace, why may it not di. 
aainifh io infinitum? Andif all the (o. 
lid particles of bodies are of the fame den. 
fity, and cannot be rarified, without leay. 
Ing pores, there muít be a vacuum, 

VACUUM -BOYLEANUM is fometimes, 
though improperly, ufed to exprels the 
approach to a real vacuum, by meansof 
an alr-pump. See the lalt article, 

VADA, a port-town of Tulcany, ten miles 
fouth of Leghorn. 

YVADARI, in the civil-law, denotes a per. 
fon to pledge, undertake, or give fecuri- 
ty, in behalf of another, that he fhall, on 
a certain day, appear in court to prole: 
cute or aníwer., 

VADE-MECUM, or VENI-MECUM, 4 
latin phrafe, ufled, in englifh, to exprels 
a thing that is very handy and familiar, 
and which one ufually carries about with 
them 5 chiefly applied to fome favourit 
book. ; | 

Y ADIMONIUM, in the civil-law, a pro: 
mile, or bond, given for appearance be 
fore the judge upon a day appointed, 

VADO, a port-town of Italy, belonging 
to the Genoele, thirty fix miles fouths 
welt of Genoa, 

VAENA, a town of Andalufia, in Spain, 
twenty-five miles fouth.ealt cf Cordova: 
welt long. 49 6”, north lat. 399 30”. 

VAGABOND, or VAGRANP, in law. See 
the article VAGRANTS. 








(cabbard: and the term vagina is uled, 
An architeéture, for the part of a termi 
nus, becaule relembling a fheath, out of 
which the ítatue feems to ifue, 

VAGINA 


VAG 
VAGINA) in anatomy, 4 large canal, 
formed of a robuft and flrong membrane, 
and reaching from the external orifice, or 
os pudendi, in women, to the uterus, 
See PUDENDA and UTERUS, 

The vagina is ufually about 6x or feven 
fingers breadth long; but is very dil- 
tenfible, and capable of great dilatation ; 
jts orifice is narrower than any other part, 
and clofed by a Iphinéter-mufcle : its fub- 


ftance is membranaceous, and rugofe in- 


-—ternally, and furnifhed with abundance 
of nervous papillee; and to this is owing 
its quick fenfation : externally it is mul- 
cular, whereby it is enabled to embrace 
the penis more clo(ely in coitu. The ruge 
are largelftin maids, and efpecially in the 
anterior part of the vagina ; in married 
women they are much fainter, and feem 
asif worn down. and in women wbo 
have born children, they are almoft en- 
_tirely obliterated. “Their ule is to encreale 
the plealure in coitu, both to the man 
and to the woman; and to render the 
part capable of the neceffary dilatation in 
parturition, See DELIVERY. 
About the mouth of the vagina are found 


certain lacun:e, or Ímall orifices, capable 


ofadmitting a briítle: they proceed from 
the glandule fubltrate, and -ferve to [e- 
erete a liquor for Jubricating the vagina, 
and for ftimulating to venery. See the ar- 
ticle LAcun.z, Ec, | 
The Iphinéter, or contraéting mufcle, of 
the vagina, is compoled of a feries of 
muícular fibres, arifing from the fphinc- 
ter of the anus, and furrounding the ori- 
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dy, run away, leaving tleir wives of 
children to the parifh; all perfons wha 
cannot otherwile maintain themfelves, 
that loiter about and refufe to work for 
the ulual wages; and all other perfons 
wandering abroad and begging, Se. 

It is enacted, that where any fuch va- 
erants (hall be found:in a parifh, the con--. 
ftable, or other officer, is immediately to 
apprehend them, and carry thero before 
fome jultice/of the peace, who ihall exa- 
mine the perlons on oath, as to their 
condition, and places of abodez and 
thereupon order them to be fent by país 
to the place of their lalt legal fettlement 
or if that cannot be known, to the place 
of their birth, Thejuítice is to give the 
conftable.a certificate afcertaining how, 
and in what manner, they hall be con- 
veyed, e, And juítices of the peace, 
in their fellions, have power to appoint 
rates for palfing of vagrants, at fo much 
per mile All conftables are to make 
fearches for thele people before every 
quarter-feffions; and in cafe any perfons 
permit vagrants to lodge in their houfes, 
barns, or out-houfes, and do not carry 
them before the next juítice, or give ño- 
tice to fome conftablé, or other parifh-= 
officer, foto do, they fhall forfeita fum 
notabove 40s. or under ros. Alfo, if 
any charge be brought upon any place by ' 
means thereof, the fame may be levied 
by diftreís and fale of the offenders 
goods; for want of which he fhall be- 
committed to the houfe of correétion, and 
there fet to hard labour for three months. 


- fice of the vagina, after which itisin- VAGUM, or PAR VAGUM, In anatomy» 


ferted under the crura of the clitoris. See 
the article CLITORIS, 


the eighth pair of the nerves arifing from 


- the medulla oblongata. See NERVES. 


The ufe of the vagina is toreceivethe VAIHINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 


penis in coition, to emit from the womb 
the menítrual difcharges, the fortus, the 
fecundines, and lochia, 
MENSES, DELIVERY, Ec, 

VAGINALIS, or ELYTROIDES, in ana- 
_tomy. See the article ELYTROIDES. 
VAGRANTS, in law, are delcribed to be 
+ perfons pretending to be patent-gatherers, 
or colleétors for prifons, and wander 


* Germany, fituated on the river Neckar, 


twenty-(ix miles fouth-welt of Hailbron.. 


See the articles VAIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, confift- 


ing of divers little pieces, argent and 
azure, relembling a dutch U, or a bell- 
glals. See plate CCLXXXVIILL. fig. 3. 
Vairs have their point azure oppolite their 
point argent, and the bale argent to the 
bale azure." A 


about for that end; among which are VAIRY, VAIRE, VERRY, or VARRY, 1n 


included all fencers, bear-wards, com- 
mon players of interludes, minftrels, 
juglers; all perlons” pretending to be 
ayplies, or wandering in the habits of 
iuch, or pretending (kill in phyfiognomy, 
palmeltry, or the like, or to tell fortunes; 


al fich as ule any fubtle craft, inlawful + 
games or plays; of, being able in bo- Y 


heraldry, exprelles a coat, or the bear- 


ings of a coat, when charged or che- 


quered with vairs: and hence, valry- 
cuppy, or vary -tafly, 1s a bearing com- 
poled of pieces reprelenting the tops of 
crutches. See plate CCLXXXVIII, 
PESE : 


Er de , Lindo 
ALISON, a town of Provence, in France, 


29 





VALE 
25 miles north-eaft of Avignon. 
—VALAIS, a territory of Switzerland, be- 
img along valley ot an hundred mes ex- 
tent, lying between the head of the river 
Ehone and the lake of Geneva. 
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her Anger and Fear, of which was bora 
Matter. But the Horos, or bounder, | 


MNAE 


ilopped her, preferved her in the Plero. 
ma, and relftored her to her perfeótion, 
Sophia then produced the Chrift:and the > 


VAELANTIA, CROS5-WORT, in botany, 
va genus of the polygamia-monoecia claís 
of plants, the corolla of which is mono- 


- Holy Spirit, which brought the ¿tons to | 
their laft perfeétion, and made every 
one of them contribute their utmolt to 






'petalous, but divided into three or four. 


parts; the ftamina are either three or 
four; the pericarphim is coriaceous and 
comprelled, and contains a ingle glo- 
bofe feed. See plate COXC. fig, r. 

VALDENSES, in church-hiktory, the lame 
with the albigentes. See ÁLBIGENSES, 

VALENCE, a town of Dauphine, in 
France, fituated at the confluence of the 
rivers Rhone and Ifere, forty eight miles 
fouth of Lyons, 


VALENCIA, the capital of a province of 


the fame name, in Spain, fituated in a fine 

plain on the river Guadalaviar :  welt 

long. 35”, north lat, 39% 20”.. 
VALENCIA, or VALENZA DE AALCAN- 

TARA, a town ef Eltremadura, in Spain, 

near the Aron usIS of Portugal: weft lon» 

gitude 7? go”, and north latitude 39% 15, 
VALENCIA is alío a town of Terra Firma: z 
- welk long. 67% 30”, morth lat. 10? 


VALENCIENNES, a city of french Hai- 


mault, fituated on (he river Schelde, £f- 
teen miles fouth of Tournay, and eigh- 
teen miles. fouth-welt of Mons, 
VALENTINIANS, in church-hiftory, a 
feét of chriftian heretics, who [prung up 
in the-1Id century, and were fo called 
from their leader Valentinus. 
'The valeutinians were only a branch GÉ 
the gnoltics, who realized or: perfonified 
the platonic ideas, concerning the deity, 
whom they called Pleroma, or plenitude. 
Their [yfem wasthis: the Gr principle 
1s Bythos, 7. £. depth, which remained 
many ages unknown, - having with 1t 
Ennoe, or thoveght, and Sige, or filence ; 
from thefe (prung. the Nous, or intelli- 
sence, which is the only ene equal to, 
and alone capable of comprehending, the 
—Bythos; the filter of Nous they called 
Aletheia, or truth: and thele conftituted 
the firlt quaternity ofaons,> which were 
- the fource and original of all the reft: 
for Nous and Aletheia produced the 
World and Life; and from thels two 
proceeded Man and the Church, But 
belides thele elght principal zon). there 
were Ewenty-two more, the laft of which, 
“called Sophia, being delirous to arrive at 
the knowledgz of Bythos, gave herfelf a 
great deal of uneafinels, which created im 


E 3 


form the Saviour.. Her Enthymele, or 


thought, dwelling near the Pleroma, - 


perfected by the Chrift, produced every 


thing that is in the world, by its divers | 


palñons. The Chrilt fent into it the Sa. 
viour, accom panied with angels, who de. 


livered ¡t from its paffions, without anni. 
hilating iti from thence was formed cor. 
And in this manner did 


poreal matter, 
they romance, concerning God, nature, 
and the myleries ofthechriltian religion, 


VALENZA, a town of Italy, fituated on | 


the river Po, forty-three miles [outh- 
welt of Milan. 


VALERIAN, wvaleriana, ín botany, 1 
a genus of the triandria-monogynia clals 


of plants, the flower of which confifts of 


a lingle petal, in form of a tube, promi- | 
nent in its inferior part, and containing | 
a honey-juice, divided into Eve [egments | 
at the edge, all which are obtufe ; the 
fruit Is a capíule, that fplits and falls 
off; and the leeds are ingle and oblong, 


Thefe are the charaéters. of the genus; 


but there is great variation among the 


different [pecies, 


-The valerians may be as when not 
in flower, by their roots being fcented, 
and their leaves always ftanding two ata 


ftalk. The great garden-valerian Is an 
alexipharmic, fudorific, and  diuretic, 


The root is the only part of 1t uled in 
this is-to be takenup in Sep= 


medicine: 
tember, and carefully dried. Itis given 
in powder, in althmas, pleurifies, cougbs, 
obltruétions of the liver and fpleen, and 
¿an the plague, and all malignant and pe: 


techial feyers. Itis alío recommended by 
fomeasa vulnerary, and by others as one 


of the greatelt medicines 1n the world for 
weaknefles of light. 


"The wild valerian-root 1s re more fás 
motús than this, but ina different inten=- 
tion: it is of a ftrong difagreeable. 
fmell, and is given in nervous cales with” 
very great fuccels; there are not wahting 
¡nftances of perfons cured of confirmed. 


- €pilephies by tz and in all convulkons it 
is a very (ucce(sfal Me 


VALET, a french ter 


ployed in the more fervile offices, as 
grooms, 


ufed as a cominoón. 
name for all domeltic men fervants, em+-. 
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rooms, footmen, coachmen, Ec. But. 
with us, 1t1s only ufed in the phrale va- 
Jet de chambre, which is a fervant whole 
office Is to dreís and undreís his malter, 
e. 


VALET» in the mánege, a ftick armed at 


ose end wiih a blunted point of iron, 
¿to prick and aid a leaping horfe. 

WVALETUDINARY, waletudinari4s, 2- 

mong medical writers, denotes a perícn 


of a weak and fickly conittation): ana 


frequently. out of order, 


- VALID, in law, an appellation given to 


0 aéts, deeds, tranfaclrtons, Ec. which are 
clothed with:all the formalities requifite 
—totheir being put into execution, and to 
0 their being admitted in a court of jultice, 
See the articles AcT, DEED, Ue. 
VALKENBURG, or FAUQUEMONT, a 
town of the aultrian, Netherlands, nine 
miles eaft of Maeltricht. 
VALEOWAR, a town of Sclavonia, fi- 
——tuated on the Danube, fixty miles north- 
well of Belerade. Es 
VALLADOLID, a city of Old Caftile, in 
| Spain, elighty-6 Gx miles north. -welt of 
| Madrid : welt long. ds go, and north 


AA 360. $ 


VannaboLiD is alío a town of Mexico, 
fituated in the province of Sii 
welt long. 91%, and north lat. 149, 

VALLAR CcrROWwN, vallaris coxona, in ro- 

man antiquity, the fame with-that other- 
wife called caftrenfis. See the article 

.  CROWN. 
—VALLENGIN, the capital of a county of 


miles north-welt of Bern. 

VALLERY, or $£. VALLERY,; a' port- 
town of Picardy, in France, htuated on 
the Englifh channel, forty-five miles nos 

«of Rouen. 

VALLISNERIA, in botany;- a benus of 
the dioecia-diandria clafs of plants, with 
a monopetaloús tripartite flower; its.fruit 
is a long, cylindraceous, and unilocular 


See plate COXC, fig. 4 


the thez great rivers the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Oy le, 

—YALONA, a port-town of Albánia, in 
european Turky, fituated on a fine bay 
ot the gulph of Venice: ealt long. 20% 
¿“y and north lat, 41% 67. 


tuated on he Pacific ocean, inweltlong. 
27%, and fouth lat. 33% | 
YoL, 1Y, 
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VALTELINE, a fine fruitful valley, in. 


the lame name, in Switzerland, fituated 
near the lake of Neufchattel, twenty- five 


a containing numerous oval feeds.. 


VALOIS, a dutchy of France; fituated on' 


VALPARISA, a port-town' of Chilt, he ) 


Vat. 


the foutb-eaft divilion of the country: of 
the Grifons. 

VALUE, valor, in commerce, denotes the 
price or worth of any thing: heice thé 
intrinfic value denotes the real and ef- 
feétive worth of a thing, and is ufed 
chiefly with regard to money, the po= 

- pular value whereof may be railed and 


lowered, at the pleafure of the prince; 


but its real, or intrinfic value, depending 
o on its welght and finenefs, 1s not 
at all affeóted by the llamp or impreflion 
thereon. 

Value in bills of exchange, is ufed to 


: fignify, the nature of the thing Mas ready. 


money, bills, debts, merchandizes, Ec,) 
which 15 given, as if were, in exchange, 
for the fum fpecified in the bill. From 
four different manners of exprefliog this 
value, fome diftinevióh four kinds of bills 
of exchange. The firlt bears value re- 
célved, imply and purely, which com- 
prehends all Kinds of value; the fecond 
value received in money or merchandize; 
the third value-of myfelf y and the fourth 
underítood. See the article BILL. 
VALVE, valvula, im hydraulics, pneú= 
=matics, e, is a kind of lid, or cover, 
of a tube or vellel, fo contrived as. to 
open one wayy4 but 'dahich; the more for= 
cibly it is prefied tbe other way, the clofeg 
1t Mhuts the aperture; lo that it ejther ad= 
mits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
or velfel, and.prevents ¡ts returhz or ad= 
mits ¡ts .elcape, and prevents its réz 
entrance. Ske the article Ptrmp. 
Mr, Belidore'hás invented a new kind of 
valyes, the defeription of which may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 
CCXCI. where fig. Y, reptefents a round 
plate of brals, one halfof whith is cham-= 
fered upwards, and the other half down- 
wards. The part CAD, which is greater 
by one twelfth than. he other part B, is 
tapered on the under fide from L to A, 
as is more evident in fig 5. ¿bid, wheré 
the fame letters are ufed. The part B, 


is tapered on te upper Gide, as may E 


fo be feen in fig. 7. atBM, On the 
upper fide of this plate, hearer B thin 
the center G, is ferewed on an axis 
E HF, on which the plate turns. Fig. 
2. Miews how this axis is faftened to the 
plate. Fig. 3. reprefenis the box, or 
bed, of the valve, chaimfered downward 
ot al the femi-circuler Mide L; to receive 
- the part AL, df fig. x. and the other 
part B, ulteto A A, wierezáhe pivols 
196 do 


E AE 


See platé 
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VAL 

of the axis refk, 1s chamfered upwards, 
to receive the part B, of fig. 1. com- 
ing up againít it. From thele chamfered 
edges on the inbde, this bed of the valve 
-— fpreads into a flat ring, to be pinched 
between the flaunches ofthe pipes, which 
are Ícrewed together, to make all tight. 
Fig. 4. reprelents the feétion of this bed; 
'OP being its upper part chamfered 
downwards, toreceiye G L A, the greater 
part of the valve of fig. 1. falling upon 
1; and QR chamfered upwards, re- 
ceives the [mallelt part B, of fig. 1. rif- 
ing againít it as itíhuts. The valve, 
thus fhut: in its bed, is reprefented in 
fig. 5. where 3t may be obferved, that 
the pivots of the axis are kept in their 
places by femi-circular bridles, that go 
over them atC and D. The feétion of 
the lame valve Ihut, may be [een in fig. 


6. where MB HG, reprefents the lower 


and lefler part of the valve íhut, and ap- 
plied upwards to the under part of the 
bedatOR5andL A GE reprelents the 
greater part of the valve (hwt and applied 
downwards to the bed at OP. E fhews 
one of the bridles pinned, which holds 
down the pivots, or ends of the axis, 
Fig. 7. Mhiews the valve open, and the 
manner of its play 5 where all the pal- 
fage being open between OK and BIL, 
and between P O and MH A, it is plain 
that here is the greatelt water-way pol- 
fible.. Now when the valve fhuts, the 
end BM moves in the direction of the 
pricked curve line MO, and the end 
L A in the direétion of the pricked line 
LO. When the water is coming down- 
swards, 1t mult puíh hard on the part 
GAL, in fig. 1, 5, 6, and y. and 
thereby make the part BH to rife, by 
which Mens the valye will be clofe fhut, 
But when the water comes upwards, as 
"1tprefles with molt force on the (urface 
GA, the pat HB will come down, 
and the valve=will immediately open. 
VALVE, in anatomy, a thin membrane ap- 
plied on feveral cavities and vellels of the 
body, toafford a pallage to certain hu- 


 mours going one way, and prevent their 


reflux towards the place from whence 
they came. The veins and Jymphatics 
are furnihied with valves, which open 
towards the heart, but keep clole towards 


the extremities of thole veffels ; that is, 


they let the blood and lymph país to- 


wards tbe heart, but prevent their re--. 


turning towards the extreme parts from 
whence they came, See the article Verw, 
HEART, ARTERY, Uc. 
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The upper and, as it weres the lid of 
the ¡fthmus, between the teltes and the 
firít vermicular proceís of the cerebel!lum, 
is called the valvula magna, or the gres 
valve of the brain. Its ufe is to prevent 
the lymph from falling on the nerves, at 
the bafe oFthe cranium. See BRAIN. 
The colon has a thick valve to prevent 
the excrements from palling into th 
lion, and [everal other valves to retard | 
the delcent of the excrements, See the 
articles CoLoN and EXCREMENTS, 
For the valve of the pyloris, fee the 
article STOMACH. 

For the femilunar valves, 
SEMILUNAR. 

For that remarkable valve in a foctus, 
called by Chefelden the valvula nobilis, 
fee the article FosTUS. 
For the connivent valves, fee the artid | 
CONNIVENT, 

VALVERDE, a town of Portugal, ft. 
ated near the frontiers of (panifh Eltr. 
madura, twenty-feven miles north d 
Alcantara. . | 

VAN, VANT, or VAUNT, a term derived 
from the french avant, or avaunt, lg PP 
nifying before, or foremoff of any thing: | 
thus'we fay, the van-guard of an army, | 
e. Seethe article GUARD, 0 

VAn is alío the name of a city of añal: 
Turky, fituated on a lake of the fam: | 
name, in the province of Turcomania; fl 
ealt long. 44* 30/, and north lat. 382 7 | 

VANDALIA, the antient mame of th | 
countries of Mecklenburg and Pomer. | 
nia, in Germany, | 

VANELLUS, the LAPWwING, in ornitho 
logy, the black-brealted tringa, with: 
hanging creft. See the article Trinca | 
This (pecies is about the fize of the con- | 
mon pigeon ; the head is Ímall, but ve fl 
beautiful, a little depreffed on the crown, 
but not at all on the fides; the eyes ar | 
bright and piercing; the head is ele | 
gantly variegated, and is ornamente | 
with a beautiful creft hanging over lle Pl 
hinder part of the neck, 

VANES, on mathematical inftruments, an 
fghts made to move and flide upon crol: 
ftaves, fore-ftaves, quadrants, Te, St 
the article CROSS-STAFF, Uc. 

VANILLA, inbotany, the name by whid 
many call the black-fowered and fwert: 
poddedepidendrum, See EPIDENDRUM | 
In commerce, Fe. the term vanilla 
chiefly applied to the pod of this plant 
which is brought to us entire, and wil 
thie feeds in 1t; being ufually about hit 
or fix inches long, and half an inch pos 

al 


fee the article 





VAN 


and containing an almoft innumerable 
quantity of minute and glofly black [eeds. 
Vanilla grows in the warmer parts of 
America, and that ufually in places where 
there is water near. The natives diftin- 
guiíhitinto three kinds, which the Spa- 
niards call the pompona, the ley, and 
the fimarona. The pods of the pompona- 
kind are thick and fhort 3 thofe of the 
kind called ley, are longer and fMlenderer 5 
and thole of the fimarona, which is alflo 
called baftard-vanilla, are the Ímalleít of 
all the kinds. The ley kind is the only 
ood vanilla, Itought to be of a good 
reddi/h brown, neither too black nor too 
red, and neither too dry, nor too moilt; 
when perfeét, they always appear full, 
though dry 3 and a parcel of fifty in num- 
ber ought to' weigh above five ounces, 
There is a kind which is larger, fifty pods 
of which ufually weigh eight ounces; 
this is called the fobre buena, and is el- 
teemed ofall others the moft excellent, 
The fmell of vanillas ougbt to be pene- 
trating and agreeable, And when the 
pods are frefh, and in good condition, 
they are found, when opened, to be full 
of a blackilh, oily, balfamic liquor, in 
which there (wim a great number of very 
fmall black feeds. The(fmell, when the 
pod is frefh opened, is very lively, and 
1n fome degree intoxicating. 
The pompona-vanilla has a ftronger but 
lefs agreeable fmell than the former 5 
and, when taken, gives men violent head- 
achs, and women diforders of the womb. 
The liquid fubltance in the pompona is: 
thinner than 1n the ley, and the feeds 
much larger, being nearly of the fize of 
thofe of multard. á 
The fimarona, or baltard-vanilla, has 
very little liquor, has few feeds in the 
pod, and has fcarce any (mel! 
The pompona and limarona are no fale- 
able commodities, nor ever brought to 
market, except cunningly by the Indians, 
who mix them among the pods of the 
ley, or true kind.  Itis not yet certain- 
ly known, however, whether thele three 
kinds are the produce of different fpecies 
of plants, or whether they differ only as 
to age, or the foil where the plant grows. 
The time of gathering the pods tor fale, 
is from September to December, They 
require no other management than to be 
gathered ina dry feafon, and laid twenty 
days, to dry away the fuperfluous hu- 
midity, and, at times, prefline the pods 
sently with the hands, 


Vanillas aré accounted cordial, carminas 
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tive, ftomachic, and reltorative ; they are 
alío faid to be diuretic, and to promote 
thie menfes, 


VANNES, or VENNES, a city of Britany, 


in France, fituated near the bay of Bif- 
cay, fifty-miles north-weft of Nantz. 


VAPORARIUM, in chemiltry, a vapour- 


bath 3 wherein the body, containing the 
Ingredients, 1s lo placed as to receive the 
fumes of boiling water, See the articles 
BATH and HEAT. 


VAPOUR, wvafgor, in philolophy, the moift 


and molt volatile particles of bodies, fe- 
parated by heat, and railed into the at- 
mofphere, See the articles EXHALATION 
and ATMOSPHERE. 

That vapours are railed from the furface 
of water, and moilt bodies, by the action 
of the lun's heat, is agreed on by all: 
but the manner in which this is done, 
continues ftill a controverted pointamong 
philofophers. If we confult a cartefian 
upon this head, he immediately tells us, 
that [mall particles of'water being form- 
ed into hollow fpheres by the fun's heat, 
filled with their materia fubtilis, and by 
that means becoming lighter than air, 
are eafily buoyed up in ¡t: but as this 


materia fubtilis is only a fiction, this fo- 


lution is not to be regarded, . See thé ar- 
ticle VACUUM. . 

Dr, Nieuwentyt, and [everal other philo- 
fophers who maintain, that fire is a par= 
ticular fubltance diítinét from other mat- 
ter, account for the formation and af- 
cent of vapours thus : they (ay, thatthe 
ray$ of the fun, or particles of fire fepa- 
rated from them, adbering to particles 
ot the water, make up little bodies, 
lighter than an equal bulk ofair3 which, 
therefore, by the laws of hydroltatics, 
will afcend in it, till they come to an 
height where the air is of the fame fpe- 
cific gravity with themfelves; and that 
rain is produced by the feparation of the 
particles of the fire ffom thofe of the 
water; which laft, being then left with- 
out fupport, can mo longer be fultained 
by the air, but falls down in drops of 
rain, See Rain, Dew, Ec. 

This opinion is liable to the following 
difficulties: firft, fire has never been yet 
proved to be a diltinét element, or a par- 


ticular fubítance; and the change of 


weight in bodies in chemical prepara- 
tions, heretofore thought to arife from 
the adhefion of particles of fire, 1s found 
to p:oceed from the adbefion of particles 
ofair. See the articles FIRE and Arr, 


Secondiy, fhould the above-mentioned 


19Cz. Luppofition 
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fuppofition be allowed, the fery parti- 
cles, which are joined to the watery ones 
to buoy them up, mult be confiderably 
large, or elle a very great number muít 


fix upon a ingle particle of water; and 
then a perfon, being on the top of an hill 


in the cloud, would be fenfible of the 
heat, arid find the raio, produced from 
that vapour, much colder than the va- 
pour itlelf: whereas the contrary 15 evt- 
dent to our fenfes; the tops of hills, 
though in tbesclouds, being much colder 
than the rain “which falls below. 

Belides, the maoner in which the par- 


ticles of “water Ihould be feparated from 


thofe of the fire, fo as to fall in rain, is 
hot eafily to be concelved. | : 

Thé moft generally received opinion is, 
that by the aétion of the fun on the (lur- 


face of the water, the aqueous particles” 


become formed into bubblesy filled with 
<a flatus, or wan air which renders them 
fpecifically ligbterrthan cepimon air, and 
makes them rife thereín, till they meet 
vith fuch as is of the fame fpecific gravity 
with themíelves. But Mr, Rowning a/ks, 
TFirft, How comes the airiín the bubbles 
to be fpecifically lighter than that with- 
out, fince the fun's rays, which aét upon 
the water from whence they are railed, 
are equally denfe over all its furface ? 
Secondly, -1£ it could be pofible for rarer 
air to be feparated from the denfer am- 
bient air, to form the bubbles (as bub-= 
bles of foaped” water are blown up by 
“warm air from the lungs, whillt the am- 
bient air Js colder and denfer). what 
would hinder the external air from re- 
ducing that, which is inclofed in the 
bubbles, immediately to the lame degree 
of coldneífs and fpecific gravity with 1tfc1f 
(cold being readily communicated thro” 
fuch thin fhells of water); by which 
means the bubbles would become fpeci- 
fically heavier than tie ¡circumambient 
alr, and would no longer be fupported 
therein, but fall down, almoft as loon as 
- they were formed ? ; d : 
Thirdly, 1f we hould grant all the reft 
of the fippofition, yet the following dif 
ficuliy will ftill remain. 1f clouds are 
made up of buhbles of water filled with 
air, why do not theíe bubbles always ex- 
and, wlien the ambient air Is rarefed, 
and prefíes lefs- upon them than 1t did 
before ¿ and why are they not condenfed, 
when the ambient air 15 condenfed by the 
accemulation of the fuperior air? But 
df this condenfation and rarefafiion fhould 
happen to them, the clouds would alywaya 
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continue at the fame height, contrary to 
oblervation ; and we fhould never hayo 
any 1aln, 
The two laft opinions are more largely 
examined by Dr. Defaguliers io the Phi. 
lofophical “Pranfaétions, n*% 407. Afer 
which, he endeavours to eltablióh one of 
his own, 

He obíerves, with Sir Tíaac Newton, thst 
when by heat or fermentation the par. 
ticles of a body are feparated rom thej 
contact, their repulíive force grow 
fronger, and the particles exert tlat foro 
at greater difltances 3 lo that (he fame 
body fhould be expanded into a very | 
large [pace, by becoming fluid; and may 
fometimes take up more than a million 
of times the room itdid ina folid and | 
mcomprelfible ftate, ** Thus, fays he, 
¡if the particles of water are turned intp 
vapour, by repelling each other Hrongly, 
and repel air more than they repel each 
other; aggregates of each particles, mad 
up of vapoursand vacuity, may arifei 
air of different denfities, according to 
their own denfity depending on their de. 
gree of heat"? He obíerves farther, tha 
heat aéls more powerfully on water, tan 
on common alrz for that the [ame de. 
eree of heat, which rareñes air two-third;,. 
will rarefy water near fourteen thoufand 
times, changing ¡tinto fteam or vapour, 
as 1t boilsit, Avd in winter, that/mall 
degree of heat, which, in refpeét of our 
bodits, appears cold, will raiíe a (team 

- or vapour from water, atthe fame tim: 
that 1t condenles air.  Laftly, he o 
lerves, that the denfity and rarity of ii 
vapour depends chiefly on ¡ts degree d 
heat, end but little on the prefure of th 
circumambient air. From all which he 
infers, that the vapour belng more rar: 
fied near the furface of the earth, than 
the air is there by the fame degree of 
heat, mult necefíarily bebuoyed vpinto 
the atmofphere3 and fince it does not ex. | 
pand itfelf much, though the preffure o 
the incumbent air grows lefs, at length 
Jt finds a place where the atmofpherei 
of the fame fpecific grawity with 1t/ll, 
and there floats, till, by fome accident or 
other, 1t 15 converted again into drops ol 
water, and falls down in rain. 

















































for the formation of fteam or vapour, 
he gives us this experiment: ABCD 
(plate CCXC, fig. 3.) isa pretty large 
welffel of water, which muft be fet up- 
on the fire to boil. En this vellel molt 
be fulpended the glafs bell E, made heav 

enough 


Y AR 


enough to fink in waterz but putin, in 
fuch a. manner, thatitbe filled with water, 
when upright, without any bubbles of 
air atits crown within, the crown being 
all under water. As the water boils, 
the bell will, by degrees, be emptied of 
its. Waler, the water in the bell being 


prelled down by the fleam which rifles 


«from it 3 but, as that Íteam has the ap- 
pearance of air, 1 order to know whe- 
ther it be air or not, take the vellel off 
the fire, and draw up the bell by a (tring 
faltened to 1ts knob or top, till only the 
mouth remains under water; tien, as 
the fteam condenfes by the cold air on 


the outlide of che bell, the water will rife 


up into the bell at F, quite to the top, 
without any bubble Aboves which Mews, 


that the (team, wlich kept: out the water, 


was not air. 
VAPOURS, in medicine, a difeafe properly 
called hypo, or the hypochondriacal dif- 
+ eale, and in men), particularly, the [pleen, 
See HYPOCHONDRIAC:PASSION. 
VARI, in medicine, little hard and ruddy 
tumours, which frequently infelt the faces 


of young perfons of a hot temperament of : 


body; For curing which cathartics, and 
a cooling diluting diet are molt proper. 
VARIABLE QUANTITIES, in geometry 
and analytics, denote fuch as are either 
continúually increafing or diminiíhing-5 in 
oppofition to thofe which are conítant, 
remaining always the fame. See the ar- 
ticles QUANTITY and FLUXION. 
VARIANCE, in law, is an alteration of 
fomething formerly laid in a plea ; but 
where a plea is goodin fubliance, it is 
held, that a fmall variance hall not hurt it, 
Where the defendant pleads variance be- 
tween. a writ and declaration, he mult 
—crave oyer of the writ'before he fhall take 
any advantage thereof; 
caufe the writ and the declaration are not 
upon the fame roll: st is likewile ob- 
ferved, that 1f in one rolla declaration Is 
entered as in debt, and in another as in 
trefpafs, this is fuch a variance, that 1f 
the plaintisF has Judgment it íhall be re- 
verled. 
By the 16 An 17 Car. IT. c, $. all vari- 
ances, Ec, that are not asainít the right 
of the matter of the fuit, fhall be amended. 
VARIATION, in geograpby and naviga- 
tion, 15 the deviation of the magnetical 
needle, in the mariner's compaís, from 
the true north point, towards either the 
galt or weltk; or it is an arch of the 
E intercepted between the meri 
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dian of the place of oblervátion and the 
magnetic meridian. See NEEDLE. 


The caule of this variation of the needle 


has remained hitherto without any de- 
monltrative difcovery 3 yet fince its de= 


 clination, and inclination (or dipping) 


do both of them Inanifeltl y mdicate the 


caufe to be fomewhere 1o the earth, it has 


elven occalion to philofophers to frame 
hypothefes for a folution, which make the 
earth a large or general magnet or load- 
ftone, of whick all the lefler ones are but 
lo many parts or fragments, and being 


poffelledof the fame virtue, will, when left 


to move freely, have the lame. dilpolition 
and fimilarity of pofition, and other cir- 


—cuinítances, See EARTH and MAGNET. 
The moft confiderable of thefe hypotheles . 


is that of the late fagacions Dr. Halley, 
which is this : the globe of the earth is 
one great magnetf, having four magne= 
tical poles or points of attraélion, near 
each pole of the eguafor two; and that. 
in thoíe parts of the worlk iwhich lie near 
adjacent to any one ¿filo ole magnetical 
poles, the needle 1s' chiefiy governed 


thereby, the nearelt pole being always. 
¿predominant over the more remote one. 
“Of the north poles, 


that which is neareít 


to us, he fuppoles to be in the meridian 


- ofthe Land's-end, which governs tire va- 


riations in Europe, Tartary, and the 


-«North-fea y, the other he places 1n a me- 


ridian pafiing through California, about 
15 from the north pole of the worid, 


which governs the needle in north IN 
yica, and the oceans on either hide. 
like manner he accounts for the varia= 
R 0 a 
a bo ES 


The variation of the needle from the 


tions in the fouthern hemilphere. See 


Philof. Tranf. n* 14%, 


north and fouth. points of the horizon, 
not being the lame, but variable in differ= 
ent years, and in a 
different parts of the earth, made the 
doctor farther conjeóture, that two of the 


In 


diveríe manner In. 





A 


magnetic poles were fixed, and two moy=- 


" ablez and in order to make this out, he. 


fuppofes'the external part of the earth to 
be a fell or cortex, containing within 1t 
a magnetic moveable nucleus of a globu- 
lar form, wbo/e center of gravity is the 


fame with that of the earth, and move- 
able about the lame axis. 


Now, 1f£the motions of both the el and 
nucleus were the fame, the poles of each 
would always have the fame polition to 
each other ; but he fuppoles the motion 


; el the nucleus to be a VET mall mattep 


ES 


A 


e AR 
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lefs than that of the fhell, which yet is 
fcarce fenfible in 365 revolutions3 and, 
if lo, the magnetic poles of tbe nucleus 
will by. flow degrees change théir diftance 
from the magnetic poles of the fhell, and 
thus cauíe a variation in that needle's va- 
riation, which is governed by the move- 
- able pole of the nucleus, while that vari- 
ation which refpeéts the fixed poles of 
the magnetic hell remains more conftant; 
as in Hudíon's-bay the change is not ob- 
ferved to be near fo faltas 1n thele parts 
of Europe. 

What feems a little ftrange is, that the 
¡«doftor has no where undertook to ac- 
count for the dipping of the needle by 
this hypothefis ; though the invention of 
this (by Mr. Blagrave) was before that 
of the change of the needle's variation 
(by Mr, Gellibrand); nor does it ap- 
pear which way this phenomenon 1s ex- 
plicable by it. But we have not yet fo 
many accurate obfervations of the needle's 
anclination as we haye of its variation, 
«which is its only ulual property. By le- 
veral experiments Mr. Graham has very 
accurately made, 1t appears, that the 
quantity of the needle”s inclination to the 
horizontal line, was an angle of about 


74 0r 75 degrees: that is, luppole AB 


(plate CCXCIT, fig. 1. n% 1.) a touched 
meedle fupported on the point C, of the 


pin CD, 1t will remain an angle AC H, - 


orBCO, wih the horizontal line H O 
of 74 or 75 degrees. z 

The variation of the needle has within 
a century palt undergone a remarkable 
alteration3 for at London it was ob- 
ferved by Mr. Burrows, In the year1580, 
to be 119 15 eaft; that is, 1£N, $, (ibid. 
n* 2.) reprefent the north and fouth 
points of the horizon, and E, W., the eaít 
and weft points, (he needle then had the 
ftuation AB, fo that tie arch BN = 
11% 15% After that, in the year 1622, 
c3towas obíerved by Mr. Gunter to be but 
6% eaft. 


1657, 1t was obferved by Mr. Bond'to 
be nothing at all, that 1s the needle 
placed itfelf in the fituation S, N, and 
pointed direéily to the north. After 
this, in the year 1672, Dr. Halley ob- 
Terved it to be 27 30! weltward; and 
again, in the year 1692, he found it 6? 
wwelt, Since then, in the year 1722, Mr, 
Graham, by moft accurate experiments, 
found it to be 14% 13”, and at prelent it 
3s between 15% and 16%; and in fome 
places it is found 189 weltward. 
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In the year 1634, Mr. Gelli-. 
brand 'obíerved it to be 4% 5 eaft, In 


VAR 

The variation of the declination and im 
clination of the needle is variable, ang 
fubjeét to no regular computation. What 
the quantity of both forts of variation iz 
in the feveral parts of the world, is heyy 
in Dr. Halley's map of the world, im. 
proved from the obfervations of Mr, 
Pound, 

Ifthe fun's true amplitude or azimuth, 
found by calculation, agree with the 


- magnetic amplitude or azimuth, found 


by oblervation, it-:1s evident there is ny 
variation : but if they difagree, and th 
true and oblerved amplitudes, at the pj. 
Íing or fetting of the fun, be both of th: 
fame name; that is, either both north, 
or both fouth, their difference is the va. 
riation+ whereas, 1f they be of diferen! 
names, z. £. one north and the other 
fouth, their fumis the variation, Again, 
1 the true and oblerved azimutbs be both 
of the fame name, 7. £. both eaft or both 


—welt, their difference is the variation; 


but if they be of different names, their 
fum is thewariation : and to know we. 
ther the variation be ealterly or wefterly, 
oblerve the following general rule; l: 
the oblerver's face be turned towards the 
fun, then if the true amplitude or azi. 
muth be to the right-hand, the variation 
is ealterly; but 1f to the left, welterly, 
To illuftrate this, let NES W. (ibid, 
n* 3.) reprelent a compals 5 and fuppol 
the fun 1s really EbS “at the time dl 
obfervation, but the oblerver fees hin 
oíf the ealt point of the compaís, and h 
the true amplitude or azimuth of the fun 
1s to tbe right of the magnetic, or ob- 
ferved : here it is evident, that the Ebé 
point of the compaís ought to lie wher 
the ealt pointis, and fo the north wher 
the Nb W is; confequently the north 
point of the compaís is a point too fe: 
ealt, 2, €. the variation in this cale i 
ealterly. The fame will hold when th 
amplitude or 2zimuth is taken on ile 
welt-fide of the meridian. 
Again, let the true amplitude or azi 
muth be to the left-hand of the obferved; | 
thus fuppofe the fun 1s really EDbN at 
the time of oblervation, but the oblervet 
fees him off the ealt point of the compals, 
and lo the true amplitude or azimuth to 
the left of the oblerved : here it is enl- 
deñt, that the E b N point of the com. 
país ought to Ítand where the eaft point 
1s, and (o the north where the NbE 
point 1s 3 confequently the north point 
of the compafles lies a point too fer 
welterly, fo in this cae the variation A 
y WElt 
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is obíerved on the welt-Gde of the meri- 
dian. 

Suppole the fun's true amplitude at rifing 
is found to be E. 147, 20 N. but by the 
compaís 1t is found to be E. 26%, 12/N. 
Required the variation, and which way 
jt 15, 

Since they are both the fame way, there- 
fore : 

From the magnetic ampl. E. 26%, 12/N, 
take the true amplitude - E. 149, 20'N, 
and there remains the varia. 11, 52 E. 
which is eafterly, becaufe in this cafe the 
true amplitude is to the right of the ob- 
ferved. | 


WARIATION of tbe moon, 1n altronomy, is 


ihe third inequality oblerved in that pla- 
'net's motion. See the article Moox. 


WARIATION of'1be variation, 19 the change 


in the declination of the needle, oblerved 
at diferent times in the fame place. 

VARIATION of quantities, in algebra. See 
the article COMBINATION. 

VARIATION 0f curvature, in geometry, 
is uled for that inequality or change, 
which happens in the curvature of all 
curves, except the circle ; and this va- 
riation or inequality conftitutes the qua- 

'lity of the curvature of any line. See the 
article CURVE, 

'Sir Ifaac Newton makes the index of the 
nequality or variation of curvature to be 
the ratio of the fluxion of the radius of 
curvature to the fluxion of the curve; 
and Mr, Mac Laurin, to avoid the per- 
plexity that different notions, conneéted 
with the fame terms, occafion to learners, 
has adapted the fame definition 3 but he 
luggelts, that this ratio gives rather the 


variation of the ray of curvature, and ' 


that 1t might have been proper to have 
“mealured the variation of curvature, ra= 
ther by the ratio of the fuxion of curva- 
ture 1delf to the fuxion of the curve 3 fo 
that the curvature being inverfely as the 
radius of the curvature, and confequently 
its fuxion as the fuxion of the radius it- 
felf direótly, and the [quare of the radius 
inverfely, 1ts variation would have been 
directly, as the mealure of it, according 

to Sir lfaac's definition, and inverfely, as 
the Íquare of the radius of curvature. 


VARIATION, in mufic, is underltood of - 


the different manners of playing or fng- 


Ing a tune or fong, whether by lubdi- 


viding the notes into feveral others of 
lefler value, or by adding graces, Ye, 
1m fuch manner, however, as that one 
may (till diícera the ground of the tune 
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welt. The fame will hold when the fun 


VAR 


through all the enrichments ; which are 
called embroideries., 


VARICIFORMES PARASTATA, in ana- 


tomy, aname which fome authors give 
to two veflels near the bladder, by reafon 
of their many turnings, lerving to worle 
and prepare the feed the better. See ' 
PARASTATE and DEFERENTIA VASA» 


VARICOSUM CORPUS, in anatomy, the 


fame as corpus pyramidale, See the ar- 
ticle PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA, 


VARIEGATION, among botanifis and 


forifts, the act of ftreaking or diverfify 
ing the leaves, Ec. of plants and flowers 
with (everal colours, 

Variegation is either natural or artificial, 
Of natural variegation there are foue 


kinds; the firlt hewing itfelf in yellow 


fpots here and there, in the leaves of 
plants, called, by gardeners, the yellow 
bloach. The fecond kind, called the 
white bloach, marks the leaves with a 
great number of white fpots, or ftripes ; 
the whitelt lyinge next the furface of the 
leaves, ufually accompanied with other 
marks of a greeniíh white, that lie deeper 
in the body of the leaves. The third, 
and molt beautiful, is where the leayes 
are edged with white, being owing to 
fome diforder or infeétion in the juices, 
which ftains the natural complexion or 
verdure of the plant, The fourth kin 
1s that called the yellow edge, 
Artificial variegation is performed by ins 
arching or inoculating a ftriped or varie> 
gated plant into a plain one of the fame 
fort; as:a variegated common jeffamin 
into a plain, common, fpanifh, brazil, or 
indian jeffamin. | 

A fingle bud or eye, Mr. Bradley ob- 
ferves, being placed in the elcutcheon of 
a diftempered tree, where it can only re-- 
ceive nourifhment from the yitiatedjuices, 
will become variegated proportionably to 
the nourifhiment it draws, and will par- 
take more of the white and yellow juice, 


than ¡fa branch fhould be inarched, the 


bud having nothing to nouriíh it but the 
juices of the plant it 1s inoculated on y 
whereas a cyon inarched is fed by the 
ftriped plant, and the healthful one, 

As to the natural ftripes or variegations, 
there are lome particular circumítances 
to be oblerved: 1. That fome plants 
only appear variegated or bloached jm 
the Ípring and autumn, the (tains difap= 
pearing as they gather Itrengtb : of this 
kind are rue, thyme, and marjoram. 2, 
Some plants are continually bloached in 


¿the [pongy part of their leaves: the fap- 


velflels 5 


VAR 
=owelfels, all the time, remaining of a 

—healtbful green : fuch are the alternus, 
“orange-mint, e. which, being ftrength- 
ened by rich manure, or being inarched 
im healthful plants, throw off the diftem- 
per. 3. En other plants, the difeale is 
fo rooted and inveterate, that 1t 15 pro- 
pagated with the feed: fuchare the arch- 
angel, water-betony, bank-crefs, bor- 


rage, Itriped cellary, and lycamore 5. the 


—ides of which produce [triped plants. 
VARIOLZE, the sSMALL-POX, in medi- 
cine. Ses the article Pox. 


a VWARIORUM, or cun notis VARIORUM, 


in matters of literature, denotes. an edi- 
-fion of a claffic author, with notes of 


divers authors thereupon : thefe editions - 


are generally molt yalued. 

VARIX, in medicine, the dilatation of a 
vein, arifing from the too great abun- 
dance or thicknels of the blood; the cure 
of which 15 to be attempted by evacua- 
tions, as phlebotomy and cathartics 3 as 
alfo by external applications, as difcu- 
tient fomentations, cataplalms, embro- 
cations, Uc. or, where the cale grows 
+ dangerous, by incilion. - 
VARNA, a town of Bulgaria, in european 
Turky, fituated on the weltern coaft of 
the Black-fea, an hundred and twenty 
miles north of Conftantinople, 
-<WARNISH, or VerRIsH, a thick, viícid, 
Shining liquor, ufed by painters, gilders, 
and various other artificers, to give a gloís 
and lultre to their works; as alío to de- 
“Fend them from the weather, duít, Pe. 

- "Thereare feveral Kinds of varniíhes in ufe; 
as the ficcative or drying varnifh, made 
of oil of afpin, turpentine, and fanda- 
rach melted together. White varnifh, 
_caled alfo venetian varnifh, made of oil 
of turpentine, fine turpentine, and maític. 
Sipiritof wine yarnifh, made of fandarach, 
awhite amber, gum elmi, and maltic ; 
ferving to gild leather, piéture-frames, 
(Fc. withal. Alíothe gilt-varnifh, china- 
varnifh, common-varnilh, Ec. 


1. To make the white varniíh : take. 


gun fandarach, of the cleareft and whiteft 
fort, ejght ounces; gum maltic, of the 
cleareft fort, half an ounce; of farco- 
colla, the whitelt,. three quarters of an 
ounce 3, venice-torpentine, an ounce and 
a half; benzoin, the cleareft, one quar- 
ter ofan ounce;z white rolin, ong qual- 


ter of an ounce; gum anime, three - 


«-quarters of an ounces ler all thefe be 
difiolved, and mixed in the manner fol- 
lowing de 

. 1 
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more fpirits than will -cover them to ¿| 


Inch then put the gum-maftic into y 


made according to Mr. Boyle: tk 


do, immediately put a flat board or wt 


- pour itinto a coarle linen-bag, and prel 




































AV Al 
Put the farcocolla and rofin into a lle 


folve ; then add the benzoin, gum anima, 
and venice-turpentine, Into either a ela 
or glazed earthen veffel, and pour oy 
as.much fpirits as will cover then yy 


elaís or glazed vellel, and pour Iron 
Ípirits upon it, covering ¡t alío about a 
inch thick, to diffolve 1t fightly; the 
put your gum elemi into a diftinét yefja 
as before, ¿and cover it with fpirits jp 
difíolwve. | 7 

For this purpofe, you need only bre 
the rofin a little, and powder the gun 
animes, farcocolla, and benzoin. 

Let all ftand three or four days to dif 
lolve, Making the glafles, ec. two q 
three times a day, and afierwards po 
them all together into a glazed vell 
firring them well, and ftrain the liquo 
and gums gently, beginning with th: 
cums; through a linen-cloth. | 
“Then put it into a bottle, and let it:lani 
a week before you uleit, and pour oa 
much of the clear only, as you think (uf 
ficient for prefent ufe. | 
a. The white amber-yarnifh 18 thu 


white rofin four drams, melt it overth 
fire in a clean glazed pipkin 3 then pal 
into 1t two ounces of the whitelt ambi 
you can get, finely powdered. Th 
1s to be put in by a little and a little, gra. 
dually, keeping it ftirring all the wi 
with a Imall ftick, overa gentle fire, il 
¡itdiffolves, pouring in now and then: 
little oil of turpentine, as you find i 
growing (tiff; and continue fo to doiill 
all your amber is melted. 

But great care muft be taken not to (kt 
the houfe on fire, for the very vapou 
of the oil of turpentine will tale fre ly 
heat only 3 but 1f£ it fhould happen lo 6 


blanket over the fiery pot, and by ketp 
ing the air from dt you will put itout 
or fuffocate it. da : 
Therefore it will be beft to melt the rola, 
in a glaís of a cylindric figure, in abel 
of hot land, after the glals has been wel 
annealed, orwarmed by degrees in tt 
land, under which you muít kecp1 
sentle fire. eS 
When the varnifh has been thus mad 


1t between two hot boards of oak or l 
plates of iron; after which it may! 
uúled with any colours in painting, A 

| alió 


VAR 
alío for yarnifling them ovet when 
: painted. ds a e, 

But for covering gold, you mult ufe the 
¿following varni/h: mean time, 1£1s tobe 
oblerved, that when you have varnifhed 
with white varnifí, you may put' the 
chings varnifhed into a declining oven, 
which will harden the varnifh, 
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A hard. varnióh that will bear the - 


muffle, may be thus made ; take of colo- : 


phony, an ounce ; fet it over tbe fire in 
a well-plazed earthen wefíel, till it is 
melted; then by. little and little, trew 


n two ounces of powder of amber, keep- 
ing it ftirring all the while with a ftick; - 


and when you perceive lt beginto harden 
or relift the Ítick, then put in a little tur- 
pentine o1l, which will thin and foften 1t 
immediately; then put in two ounces of 
gum copil, finely powdered, Sprinkling 


itin as you did the amber, nowand then. 
pouring in a little oil of turpentine;. and: 


when 1t 15 done, ftrain 1t as before di- 
reóted,. AS Ss 
This 1s proper to varnifh over gold ; and 


the things done with itmoíft be fet intoa 


declining oven, three or four days fue- 
cellively, and then 1t will refiít even the 
fire itfelf, E 


4. To make a varnifh for brafs, that 
w+l caufe ¡t to look like gold. Take two ' 


¿quarts of [pirit of wine, and putitinto a 


retort-glals 5 then add to itan ounce of 


samboge, two ounces of lacca, and two 
ounces of maftic; fetihis ina fand-heat 
for fix days, orelíe near a fire, or you 
may put the body of the bolt-head fre- 
quently into warm water, and fhake 1t 
two or three times a-day; then fet it 
overa pan of warm faw-duít, But be- 


fore this varnifh is laid over the metal, 


Jetitbe well cleaned. z 
This1is a good varnifh to mix with any 
colours that incline to red, and the am- 
ber-varnióh for mixing with thofe that 
are pale. : 
5. To makea varnifh for gold, or metals 
made In imitation of gold, Take colo- 
phony, and, having melted it, put in two 
ounces of amber finely powdered, and 
fome fpirit of turpentive, and, as the 
amber thickens, keep it well firrne; 
then put in añ ounce of gum elemi, well 
pulverized, and more (piritofturpentine; 
conltantly ftirring the Jiquor till all is 
well mixed and Incorporated: but take 
care, however, to ufe as litile turpentine 


cas vou. can, becau'e, thethicker the var- 
E] El hn, 3 


pi ls made, 


the harder it will be, Let 
VoL, 1Y, | era diari 


YA R 

this be done over a fand-heat, io an 
open glals ; then ítrain it, asis direóled 
for the preceding varnihh: This varnifh 
15 to be uled alone, firít warming the 
veflels made cf paper-pañe; and lay jt 
on with a painting-brufh before the fire, 
but hot too near, left the fre ráife it 
into blilters, Afñier this has been done, 
harden 1t three (everal times ib ovens ; 


firít with a flack heat, the next witha 


warmer, and «be third with a very hot 
one; and the veffels will look like polifh- 
ed gold, ! ' 
And as for fuch yefíels, Ec. as hall be 
made with (law-duít and gums, the var- 
nifh may be made of the lame ingredients 
as abové-mentioned, except the gum- 
elemi; and this will dry in the fun, or 
ma gentle warmth, 

6. To make a varnilh for any thing co- 
vered: with lesf-filver.  Firft paint the 
thing over with fize, and eround chalk 
or whiting 5 let them -ftand till they are 
thorougtly dry, and then do them over 
with very good gold-fize, of a bright. 
colour (for there is much difference in the 
colour of it; fome being yellow, and 
others almolt white; thefirítis molt pro- 
per for gold, and the laft for filver.) 
When this fize is lo dry as that it will 
juft ftick a litele to the touch, lay on the 
leaf-Mver, and clofe jt well to the fize, 
7. Tomake a varnióh for Lilver, Melt, 
ina well glazed pipkin, fome fine tur- 
pentine, and put in three ounces of white 
amber, finely powdered (more or lels, 
according to the quantity your work-will 
require) put it in by litele and little, 
keeping it continually (tirring, adding by 
degrees fome fpirit of turpentine, till all 
the amber is diffolved; and then add to 
¡tan ounce of farcocolla well beaten, 
and an curce of gum elemi well Jeyi- > 
gated, adding now and then a little fpi- 
rit-of turpentine, till all is diffolved : do 
this over a gentle fire, and keep it con- 
ftantly iring. | 
This'varnióh wil] be as white and frong 


as the former3z and is to be uled warm, 


and hardened by degrees in an oven, as 


varnifhed gold, whereby 1 will lovk like 
polifhed Giver. ] 


Lajing on of VARNISBES. 1. EFyou var- 


“a 


nifh wood, let your wood be very Ímooth,- 

clofe-grained,: free fioin greafe, and 

rubbed with rufhes. 2. Lay'on your” 

colours .as Imboth as poflible; and, if. 

the varnióh has anv blilters in it, thke 

them cff- by a polih wih rufhes.* 3, 
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work warm, but nottoo hot, 4. In lay- 
ing on your varnifh, begin in the mid- 
dle, and ftroke the brufh to the outíide; 
then to another extreme part, and fo on 
till all be covered; for if you begin at 
the edges, the brulh will leave blots there, 
and make the work unequal. 5. In fine 
works ufe the finelt tripoli in polifhing : 
do not poli'h it at one time only ; but, 
after the fivít time, let it dry for two or 
three days, and polifh it again for the laít 
time. 6. In the firk polifhing you mult 
'ule a good deal of tripoli, but in the 
next a very little will ferve : wben you 
have done, walh off your tripoli with a 
fponge and water: dry the varnifh with 
a dry linen-rag j and clear the work, 1£ 
a white ground, with oi] and whiting5 
or, if black, with oil and lamp-black. 
VarNIsH alío lignifies a fort of fining 
coat, wherewith potters ware, delft- 
ware, china-ware, ec are covered, 
which gives them a fmootbneís and luítre. 
Melted lead is generally uled for the 
5rft, and Ímalt for the lecond, See the 
- article GLAZING, 
VARNISH, among medalilts, fignifies the 
colours antique medals have acquired in 
the earth. > 


The beauty which nature alone 15 able to 


ewve to medals, and art bas never yet at- 
tained to counterfeit, enbances the value 
—obthem; thatis, tbe colour, which cer- 
-tain foils, 10 which they havea long time 
lain, tinges the metals withal; fome of 
which are blue, almolft as beautiful as 


the turquoife ; others with an inimitable. 


<wermilion colour; others with a certain 
hiining polifhed brown, vallly finer than 
brafil figures. : | 
'Fhe molt ufual varniíh is a beautiful 
green, which hangs to the fineft Ítrokes 
without effacing them, more accurately 
than the fnelt enamel does on metals. 
No metal but braís is fulceptible of this ; 
for the green ruít that gathers on blyer 

always fpoils it, and it mult be got off 
with vinegar or lemon-¿uice, 

TFa'Giñers of medals have a falíe or modern 

o varoiíh, which they ufe on their coun- 
terfeiis, to-give them the appearance, or 
air, of being antique. But this may be 
difcovered by its lofinefs, it being fofter 
than the natural varnifh, which 1s as hard 
as the metal itíclt, L% 

«Some depofite their fpurious metals in the 

earth for a confiderable time, by which 
means they contraét a fort of varniíh, 
which may impole upon the lels know- 
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- While you are varnilhing, keep your 


— fenting the veflels of the antients, parti» 


VAS 


ing ; others ufe [al armoniac, and others 
burnt paper. | | A 
VAS, a vellel either for mechanical, che, 
mical, culinary, or any other ufes, In 
anatomy, all the parts which conveyg 
fluid are called vellels, as the veins, 
arteries, and lymphatics. 
VASA CONCORDIZE, among hydraulie 
authors, are two vellels, lo conftruéted ay 
that one of them, though full of wine, | 
will not run a drop; unleís the other, 
being full of water, do run alfo. Their 
ftruéture and apparatus may be feen in 
Weolfius Element. Mathel. t. L, Hydraul, 
VASCULAR, in anatomy, fomethin 
confiíting of divers veflels; as arteries, 
velns, nerves, e. See ÁARTERY, Ya 
VASCULIFEROUS PLANTS, fuch whole 
feeds are contained in veffels, which aro | 
fometimes divided into cells. | 
VASE, a term frequently ufed for antiént 
vellels dug from under ground, or other. 
wife found, and prelervedin the cabiner; 
of the curious, . 
In architeéture, the appellation vale iz | 
alío given to thofe ornaments placed on. 
corniches, focbles, or pedeltals, repre. 







































cularly thofe ufed in facrifices as incenfe. 
pots, Mower-pots, e. They ferve to 
¿crown or finifh facades, or frontifpiects; 
and hence called acroteria, 
The term vale, however, is more parti. $6 
-cularly ufed, in architeóture, to hgnify. 
the body of the corinthian and compolt [Ml 
capital ; otherwife called the tambour or 
drum, and fometimes the campana ot 
bell, See the articles CORINTHIAN and 
CoMPOSITE. 
Vale is lometimes alío ufed, among fo 
rilts, for what is more ufually called th 
calyx, orcup. See the article CaLYx, 
VASSAL, in old law-books, denotes 4 
tenant tbat held land in fee of his lord, 
to whom he vowed fidelity and fervice 
See PEALTY, FEE, HOMAGE, Fe, 
VASSERBURG, or WasseRBURG, 1 
town of Bavaria, 1n Germany, ftuatedl YM 
on the river Inn, thirty miles eat of[A 
Munich. Me A 
VASTO, in law, a wru that lies for the MM 
heir, or him in reverfion or remainder, MM 
againít the tenant for term of life crfll 
years, for making wafte, See the ar 
ticle WasTE, mid 1] 
VASTUS, in anatomy, the name of two 
of the extenfor muícles of the legs; Ie! 
one, called valtus internus, arifes from Pl 
the whole internal fide of the femur; and ph 
the other, called yaltus externus, taxtifl 
- 


VA 
lts rife from the whole external fide of 
the femur 5 and both together, with the 
crusalis and reétus, form a very robuit 

sand ftrong tendon juft above the knee, 

to which the patella adheres behind, and 
which is inferted below the knee at a tu- 
bercle of the tibia. See MuscLeE, 

VAT, or Far, a veflel for holding wine, 
ale, beer, cyder, Uc, in the time of their 
reparation. 

vATERIA, in totany, a genus of the 
olyandria-monogynia claís of plants, 
the flower of which confiíts of five oval 
and patent petals; and its fruitis a tur- 
binated, coriaceous, and unilocular cap- 
fule, containing a ingle oval feed. 

VATICAN, a imagnificent palace of the 
ope, In Rome, which is faid to con(ift 
of feveral thoufand rooms; but the parts 
of it moft admired are the grand Ítatr- 
cafe, the pope's apartment, and elpeci- 
ally the library, which is one of the 
richelt- in the world, both in printed 
books and manulfcripts. 

—yAUDEMONT, the capital of a county 

of the fame name in Lorrain, fifteen 
miles fouth-=welt of Nancy. 

VAUDOIS. are certain valleys fituated 
north of the marquifate of Saluzzo, in 
Italy: the chief town 15 Lucerne. See 
the article LUCERNE. d 

—VAUDREVANGE, a town of Lorrain, 

—fituated on the river Sare, fifty miles 
north-eaft of Nancy. E 

VAUGE, high mountains of Alíace in 

Germany, which feparate it from Lor- 
“rain on the welt, 

VAULT, fornix, in architeéture, an arched 
roof, lo contrived that the tones which 
form 1t fuftain each other. See ARCH. 
Vaults are, on many occafons, to be 


preferred to fofhits or flat cellings, as they 


give a greater height and elevation, and 
are belides more firm and durable. See 
the article CEILING. 

——Salmalius oblerves, that the antients had 
only three kinds of vaults. The firít 
avas the fornix, made cradle-wife; the 
fecond a teltudo, 7, €. tortoile- wife, which 
the French call cul de four, or oven-wife; 
and the third concha, or trumpet-wile, 


But the moderns have fubdivided thele 


three forts into many more, to which 
they hawe given different names, accord- 
ing to their figures and ules; fome of 
them are circular, and others elliptical, 

Again, the [weeps of fome are larger, 
others lefs, portións of a fphere, All 
fuch as are aboye hemiípheres, are called 
bigh, or fúrmounted, vaulis; and all 
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VAU 
that are le(s than hemifpheres, are called 
low, or furbafed, vaults, or teltudines. 
In fome waylts the height is greater than 

the diameter; in others itis dels: others, 
again, are quite flat, and only made 
with haunles ¡ others like ovens, or in 
the form of a cul de four, Ec. and others 
growing wider as they lengthen, like Y 
trumpet. 

There are alío gothic vaults, with ogtves, 
EFc, See the article OG1IVE, Ue. 

Of vaults fome again are fingle, others 
double, crofs, diagonal, horizontal, 
afcending, delfcending, angular, oblique, 
pendent, He. 

Mafler VAauLtTs are thofe that cover the 
principal parts of buildings, in contras 
diftinétion to the upper or fubordinate 
vaulis, which only cover lome little part, 
as a pallage or gate, Te, 

Double VauLtT 15 one that is built over 

- another, to make the outer decoration 
range with the inner; or, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the inlide con- 
Giftent with that of the outiide, leaves a 
fpace between the concavity o! ¿he one 

and the convexity cf the other. Tnítances 
of which we have in the dome of St, 
Peters at Rome, St, Paul's at London, 
and in that of the invalids at Paris, y 

VAULTS auilb compartments are luch whole 
(Weep, or inner face, is enriched with 
pannels of [culpture, leparated by plit- 
bands. Thefe compartments, which are 
of different figures, according to the 
vaults, and ufually gilt on a white 
ground, are made with (tone or brick- 
walls, as in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome, or with plaifter on timber-vaults, 

Theory of VauLTs. A lemi-circular arch 

or yault, ftanding on two piedroits, or 
impolts, and all the Ítones that compol/e 
them, being cut, and placed in luch man» 
neras that their joints or beds, being pro- 
longed, do all meet in the center of the 

o vault; it is evident that all the (tones 
mult be in the form of wedges 3 7. e, mult 
be wider and bigger at top; by yirtue of 

which they fuftain each other, and mutu- 
ally oppofe the effort of their weight, 
which determines them to fall, | 
The (tone in the middle of the wvaiults, 
which ftands perpendicular tothe borizon, 
and is called the key of the vault, is 

—fultained on each fide by two contiguos 
ftones, juít as by two inclined planes; 
and, conf+quently, the efforr it makes to 
fall is not equal to its weight. 

<But (ftill that effort is the greater, as the 
inclined planes are lels inclined; Lo tha 
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¡3fihey,were infinitely little inclined, 7. £, 
if they were per pendicular to the horizon 
as well as the key, it will tend to fall 

with ts whole wejght, and would aÉtu- 
ally fall but for the mortar. 

The fecond llone, which is on the right 
or left of the key- tone, 15 fultained by a 

«third, which, by virtue of the figure of 
the ero Is neceflarily more inclined to 
the fecond then. the lfecond-is to the Mt; 
and confequentiy the lecond, in the effort 
- Jtmalees to fall; employs a lels part ofits 
weight than the ríe, For the lame realon, 
the llones from the key- [tone employ | (t:11 

a lels and lels part of their weight to the 
« Jaft, which, reting ona horizontal plane, 

É employs no part of its weight; or, 
which is the fame thing, makes no effort 
at all, as being entirel y luppogted by the 
mi So (El 


; Now; to vaults, a great point to be a1m- + 


ed atis, that all the wouflojrs, or key- 
. ftones, mike an equal effort towards 
falling. To.effeér this, Jtis vibible, that 
ás each (reckoning from the key to the 
| impolt) employs ftill a les and dels. part 
of 15 whole weight; the=firlt, for in- 
oftance, only employing one balf; the fe- 
tond, one third; the third, One fourth, 


Et. Thereis no other way of making 
thofe different parts equal, but by a pro- 


por 'Honable augmentat:on of the whole; 
di ei te lecond' tone mult be heavier 
than the firlt, the third than the fecond, 
£Y'<. to lhe laM.; which fhould be nf 
ritely heavier. 
MM. de la Elre demonftrates what that 
propo Lon. Is, da, which the, weights of 
the ftones ofa femi=cir cular arch ani be 
increaled to be in equilibrio, or to tend 
with equal forces to fall, which is the 
'—frmelt dilpofition a vault can have. 
Phe architeóls before him had no certain 
“4y le to conduét themfeJves by, but did all 
at random, Reckoning the degrees of 
the quadrant ofa circle, from the key= 
tone to the impolft, the extremity of each 
| LS will take up fo much the greater 
rchas ib is farther Frora the le: Y. 
A de la Hire's rule 15 lo augment the 
weleht of vach ltone above thai of the 
Ley, ltone,. as much as the tangent of the 
arch of. the ¡tone exceeds the tangent of 
the arch of half the key... Now the tan- 
gent ofihe lalt [tone of neceffity becomes 


infinite, and of confeguente ¡ts weight | 


Thiould be fo too; but, as infinity has no 
¿place in praélce, the rule amounts to 


- Bhis, that the lal! tones be loaded as much. 
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as poffible.' that they may the better re, 
Gi the effort which the vault makes to 
feparate them: which 1s called the fhoot 
or drift of the vault. 

- Mr. Parenthas fince determined the curve; 

or figure, which the extrados, or ouifide 

 ofa Maule wlofe intrados, or infide, ig 
Ipherical, muft have, that all the flones 
may be in equilibrio. 

Key of a VAULT is a ltone or brick in the 
middle of the vault, in form of a trun, 
cated cone, ferving to bind or faftenall 

the relt. See the article Key. y 

Retas, or fillinos up of a VAULT, are the 
“des which fullain 1é 

Pendentive of a VAULT is the part (u 
pended between the arches. or OBIvEs. 
See the article PENDENTIVE. 

Emipofi of a VAULT is the ftone whereor 
the firit voulToir, or arch- (tone of the 
vault, 1slaid, Ses ImpPosT. 

VAUR, a town of Languedoc, in France, 

j eighteen miles welk of Touloufe, 

UBEDA, a city of Andaluíña, 10 Spain, 
forty- five miles north-eaft of Granada: 

—welt long. 32 6”, north lat, 382. 

UBERLINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany, ten miles north of AS 

UBES, or St. UBes, a city and port 
town of Portugal, fituated on a mn 
bay, twenty-one miles fouth of Lifbon, 

UBIQUITARIANS, in church-hiftory, 4 
feét of heretics who Íprung up in Ger 
many about the year 1590, and main 
tained that the body of _Jelus Chrifk 
ubique, every where, or in every place, 
at the fame time, However, they wen 
not quite agreed among them?felves; fon 
holding, that the body of Jelus Chil 

even durine his mortal life, was ever 
where; and others dating the ubiquil 
pf his body from the time of his alce 
hon only. 

UBIQUITY, omniprelence 3. an attribul 
of the Deity, whereby he is always im 
.timately prelent to all things; gives th 
efe to al] things; knows, pr Eleven) an 

does all in all things. See GD, 

For, Íince Ged cannot be faid to exito 
all places, as place therein (becaule the 
he would need fomethiog to his exi 
ence, iz. place; and would have ex 
tenfion, parts, e.) he muft be cor 
ceived to be everywllere, or in all things 
“as a fill, univertal, efficient caufe, ipal 
his. effeéls. Bee CAusE, Sc, 
He is prelent therefore to all his cre 
tures, as a pure act oran exercife ol il 
achye vists, which £noWSy prefervel 
gore 


Ves.  Tg70l. WES 


.governs, Ec. every thing.. Nor areeven'  garlic, leeks, onions, horle-radióh, feura 


bnite minds prefent, otherwife than by 
'sppei* tion, g 


UCKERMUND, a town of Upper Sax-' 


“ony, and dutchy of Pomerania, fituated 
on a bay of the Baltic-Sea, twenty -five 
miles north-welt of Stetin, | 

UDDER, uber, in comparative anatomy, 

that part in brutes wherein the milk is 
prepared, aníwering to tie mammz, or 

—breafts, in women. See BREASTS, 

'UDENSÍCOL, a town of Siberia, Giruated 
“in salt long. 96% 30”, north lar. 53%. 

UDINA, a town of Friuli, in ([taly, 
twenty-five miles north of Alquilela. 

VECHT, a town of Weftphalia, in Ger- 

“many, thirty miles north of Ofhabrug. 

Y ecHT is alío ariver io the United Nether- 

+ lands: which running from eaft to welt 


“through the province of Overy/lel, falls 


into the Zuyder-lea below Swartíluys. 

YECTIS, the LEVER, one of the mecha- 

“nic powers. . See the article LEVER. 

'VECTFOR, in altronomy, a line fuppoled 
to be drawn from any planet moving 

round a center, or the focus of an ellipls, 
to that center or focus. de a 
This, by fome writers of the new altro- 
-—nomy, Is called veétor, or radius vector, 

-—becauleitis that line by which the pla- 
net feems to be carried round its center, 
and with which st defcribes areas pro- 
portional to. the times. See the articles 

— PLANET, ÁREA, Uc. 

VEDETTE, in the military art, a fentinel 
on horleback detached from the main 

body ofthe.army, to diflcover and give 

<omotice of the enemies delions, 

'VEER, a fea-term variou/ly uled.  Thus 
veering otita rope, denotes the letting it 
goby hand, or letting Itrun out ofitfelf. 
It is not u/ed for letting out-any running 
Tope except the Meet. 

|VEER 1s alío nfed in reference to the wind ; 

| for, when it changes often, they fay 1£ 

_veers about. ) fu 
YEGETABLE, vegetabile, 1n phyfology, 
a term applied to all plants, confidered as 
capable of growth; 7. e. all natural bo- 
dies which have parts organically formed 
for generation and accretion, but not 
fenlation. Seethe article PLANT. 
| Yegetables, according to the analyfes 
made of them by chemillry, are diítin- 
entihable into two grand tribes, the acid 
and the alkaline; the ft afording a vola- 
ple acid, and the fecond a volatile alkali, 
upon a dry diftillation : thus gualacum, 
fedar, box, cinnamon, cloyes, ferrel, 


— Fointy balm, Ec, afford ab acid; buf 





vy-grals, multard, ec. afíord an alkati, 
which, when reétified, is hardly diltin= 
guifhable from that of animal fubltances, 


10 as nearly to relemble the fpirit and (alt 


of hartfhorn. 


VEGETATION, in phyfology, the act 


whereby plants receive nourifhment and 
erow. See the article PLANT, 

Tie procels of nature, in the vegetation 
of plants, is very accurately delivered by 
the excellent Malpighi, to the effeét fol= 
lowing: The egg, or feed, ofthe plant 
being excluded out of the ovary, called 
pod, or bufk, and requiring further fo., 
ftering ánd brooding, is committed to 
the earth; which having received it into 
her fertile bofom, not only does the office 
of incubation, by her own warm vapours 
and exhalation, joined with the heat of£ 
the lun; but, by degrees, fupplies what 
tlie feed requires for 1ts. further erowth 2 
as abounding everywhere with canals and 
Iinufes, wherejn the dew and rain water, 
impregnated with fertile falts, glide, like 
the chyle and blood in 1) .arteries, Efe, 
of animals, This. moilture, meeting 
with a new depobted leed, is percolated, 
or. ftrained through the pores or pipes 
of the outer rind, or hufk, correlpond= 
ng to the fecundines of the fortufes, on 
the infide” whereof lies one or more, 
commonly two, thick feminal leaves, ans 
Iwering to the placenta in womev, and 
the cotyledons in brutes. Seethearticies 
EGG, SEED, Te, : 
Thefe feed-leaves conf of a great num- 
ber of little veficule,. or bladders, with 
a tube correfponding to the navel-ftringin 
animals. , In theíe velicule 15 received 
the moilture of the earth, fraimed thro! 


the rind of the feed; which mekes a 


Iight fermentation with the proper juice 
before contained therein, This: fer- 
mented liquor is. conveyed by the umbi- 
lical velTel to the trunk of the little plant; 
and to the gem, or bud, which 1s contie 
guous thereto: upon which a vegetation 
and increale of the parts fucceed, 
Such is the procedure in the yegetation of 
plants; which the illofirious author ex- 
emplifes in a grain of wheat, as fol- 
lows ; The firít day the grain is fown it 
grows a little turgid; and the fecúndine, 
or huík, gapes a little in feveral places; 
and the body of the plant, “being conti- 
nued by the umbilical veffel to a conglo- 
bated leaf (which is called the pulp or 
flelh of the leed, and is what conítitutes 
¡he Rower) [wells; by which means, not. 
: only 
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| NoE and its natural taíte. 


they grow curled. 


Jeminal. leiE: 


VEG 
only the gem or (prout (which is to be the 
future tem) opens, and waxes green, but 
the roots begin to bunch out; whence 
the placenta, or feed-leaf, becoming 
loole, gapes. The fecond day, the fe- 
cundine, or húlk, being broke through, 


the ftem, ortop of the future ltraw, ap- 


pears on the oullide thereof, and grows 
upwards by degrees: in the mean time, 


the feed-leaf, guarding the roots, be- * 


comes turgid with its veficulee, and puts 
forth a white down. And the leaf be- 
ing pulled away, you fee the roots of the 

lant bareyz the future buds, leaves, 
and relt of the (talk lying hid. Between 
the roots and the afcending ftem the 
trank of the plant is Kknit, by the navel- 
knot, to the flower-leaf, which is very 
moift, though it (till. retains its white 
The third 
day, the pulp of the conglobated, or 
round _Jeat, "becomes turgid with the 
júice:: Wwhich it received from the earth 
fermenting with its own. 


-Thus the plant increafing in bignels, and 


its bud o; ftem becoming taller, from 
whitiíh turns greeniíh: the lateral roots 
alío break forth greenióh and pyramidal 
from the gaping fheath, which adheres 
chiefly to the plant; and the lower root 
grows longer and” hairy, with many 
fibres fhooting out of the fame. 


indeed there are hairy fibres hanging all 


along on all the roots, except on their 


tips; and thefe fibres are leen to wind 


about the faline particles of the foil, Jit- 
tle lumps of earth, Ec. like ivy; whence 


roots there now break out two other lit- 
tle ones. 


The fourth day, the ítem, mounting 


upwards, makes a right angle with the 
the laft roots put forta: 
more; “and the other three, growing lar- 

ger, are cloathed with more hairs, which 
traitly embrace the lumps of earth; and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite | 


into akind of net-work. 
From-this time forward the root pufhes 
wwith more regularity downward, and 


the ftalk upward, than before. There - 


5, however, this great difference In 
their growth, that the ftalk and branches 
find no rehiltance to their fhooting up, 
while the roots find a great deal to 
their fhiooting downward, by means of 


fhe folidity of the E whence the 


branches advance much falter and far- 
ther in their growth than the roots; anal 
thefe laft, often finding the refiltance of 


a 
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Above the lateral 


VEI 


a tough earth unfurmountable, turn their 
courífe, and fhoot almoft horizentally, 
See the article GENERATION. 


VEGETATIVE sOouL, among pbilofo.: 


phers, denotes that principle in plants, 
by virtue of which they vegetate, or re. 
celye nourifhment and grow. See the 


- preceding article, 
VEHICLE, wvebiculum, in general, de. 


notes any thing that carries or bears ano» 


- theralong; but is more particularly ufed 


in pharmacy for any liquid ferving to di= 
lute fome medicine, in order that it may 
be adminiftered more commodioully to 
the patient. 


VEIL, uelum, a piece E ftuff, ferving to 


cover or hide any thing. 

In the romiíh churches, in time of Lent, 
they have vells or curtains over the altar, 
crucifix, images of famts, Ue. | 
A veil or crape is wore on the head hy 
nuns, as a badge of their profeffion ; the 
novices wear white veils; but thofe who 
have made the vows, black ONES. See 
the article Nun, 


VEÍN, vera, in anatomy, 18.2 ef 


which carries the blood from the feveral 
parts of the body to the heart. The 
veins are compoled principally of a mem: 


—branaceous, a valculous, and a mulcu. 


lous tunic: but thefe are vaftly thinner 
than in the arteries. Ses ARTERY. 
The veins are only a continuation of the 
extreme capillary arteries, refleóted back 
again towards the hearr, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it, till at lalt 
tuey all form three large and primary 
veins, Viz. the cava, which brings the 
blood back fiom all parts above and be. 
low the heart; the vena porte, which 
brings the blood from the liver; and the 
pulmonary vein, See Cava, Ue. dE 
The belt method of tracing the general 
courle of the veins, is to begin with the 
main trunks, or primary veins, and end 
with their ramifications and capillary ex- 
tremities, according to their leyera] divi- 
fons and fubdiviñons. 
The vena cava ariles, witha arg finus, 
from the right auricle of the heart; fee 
plate CCXCIM5(, fig. 1. and 2. where 
1t1s marked 1: and here it fends outa 
yein to 1he heart jtfelf, called the coro-= . 
nary vein; and is divided into two trunks, 
a fuperior, called the cava delcendens, and 
marked 2 ; and an ¿inferior one, called 
cava alcendens, and marked 3. From 
the fuperior trunk of the vena cava, arife 
the following veins, viz. the vena azy- 
BOS, -marked 45 the bronchial yein, which, 
in, 
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feparate, but comes from the azygos, 
and fometimes from the intercoltals, and 
in fome is altogether wanting; the me- 
dialtinal vein, which accompanies the 
mediaftinal artery3 the fuperior dia- 
phragmatic, which in like manner ac- 
companies the artery of that name; and 
finally, the fubclavians, marked 5, 5. 
From theíe lalt arife, on each fide, the 
external jugular vein, marked 6, 6, 
where the right one, in fig. 1. is cut 
off: enn: vein In 1ts lub-divifions 
receives different denominations from the 
parts over which they are diftributed ; as 
the frontal, temporal, occipital, ce. From 
the fubclavians likewife arife the internal 
jugulars, marked 7, 7: thele give ra- 
mifications to the larynx, pbarynx, the 


mulcles of the os hyoides, and to the 


tongue : and befides thele, 1ts trunk ter- 
minates ina fack, and brings back the 
blood from the brain and finules of the 
dura mater. From the fame veins like- 
wiíe arife the vertebral one, which al- 
cends to the cranium thro” the tranfverle 
apophyfes of the vertebree of the neck; 
alío the intercoftals, marked 8 (fig. 2.) 
the mammary velns, marked 9, 9, 1bid, 
«the fcapulares and mufculares: and, fi- 
nally, the axillary veis, marked ro, ro, 
the exterior branch of which is called the 
cephalic, marked 11, 11, (fg» 1. and 2,) 
and extended along the exterior part of 


the arm towards the thumb; its interior — 


branch, called the bañlic, and marked 
12, 123 the vena mediana, formed of 
the concourle of the hepatic and baílic, 
and marked 13, 133 and finally, that 
which runs over the back of the hand to- 
wards the little finger, 1s called the fal- 
vatella, See AzYyGos, Ue. 

The inferior trunk of the vena cava ls 
remarkable for its valves, which ferve to 
prevent the blood from returning towards 
the extremities : 1t is marked 3. 

From it arile the following veins; viZ. 
the diaphragmatic, hepatic, and renal or 


emulgent veins, which lalt go to the kid- - 


nies, and are marked 14, 14; alío the 


Ipermatic veims, facra and iliacs, which. 


lalt are marked 15, 15; and from thefe, 
on each fide, arife hypogaltrics and epiga- 
ítrics, as alío the crural veins, which go 
to the feet, and are marked 16, 16; the 


internal branch of this, toward the inter- 


nal malleolus, 1s called the faphoena 3 
and its external branch about the knee, 
the poplitea; in the leg it is called fura- 
lis; and about the great toe of each foot, 
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ín fome fubjeéts, indeed, does not rile pa 
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the cephalic vein of the foot. See thd 
article DIAPHRAGMATIC, Efe, : 
The vena porte has fome kind of relem.. 
blance to a tree in its (ftruéture: its roots, 

or inferior branches, being divided into 
the right and left, From the right arife 
all the meleraic veins of the inteltines, 
the internal heemorrhoidal, and the right 
epiploics: the left is called the fplenic 
veinz from which arife the gaftrics, the 
vala brevia, the pancreatic epiploic, and 
fometimes alío the internal heemorrhoi- 
dal yein, The trunk of the vena porte 
affords the cyftic-veins, the right gaítric, 
duodenal, Ue. - And laltly, where the 
trunk begins to explicate, it conftitutes 
the finus porte in the liver; and from 
this it is divided into innumerable bran- 
ches, difperfed through the whole fub- 
ftance of the liver. See the articles Lr. 
VER, MESERAIC, Ue. 

* The third primary vein is the pulmonary 
one, which arifes from the left auricle of 
the heart, where it firft forms a finus; 
and is, loon afterwards, divided into four 
branches, and finally into' innumerable 
ramifications, diltributed through the 
whole fubítance of the lungs (ib, fig. 3.) 
reprefents the pulmonary vein ín the time 
of expiration 5 ¿being itstrunk, cut clofe 


- to the bale of the heart; £, 5, its divi 


fions to the right and left lobe of the 
lungs;3 c the canalis arteriofus; d, d, the 
extremities of the arteries freed from the 
velicles of the lungs, and their inofcula 
tions with the pulmonary veins. | 


VEIN, among miners, ls that fpace which fa 


bounded with woughs, and contains ore, 
fpar, canck, clay, chirt, croil, brownhen, 
pitcher-chirt, cur, which the philofophers 
call the mother of metals, and fometimes 
foil of all colours, «When it bears ore, 
1t is called a quick vein; when no ore, a 
dead yein. See TRACING, 


VEJOURS, wvifores, in law, are thofe fent 


by the court, to take a view of any place 
in queltion for the better decifion of the 
right. 

It is alfo ufed for thoíe who are fent to 
view fuch as eflojen themfelyes de malo 
leéti, whether in truth they be fuch as 
that they cannot appear, or whether they 
be counterfeit, See EssOrN. 


VEIT, or $f. Ve1T, the name of two towng 


in the circle of Aultria, in Germany; 
one in the dutchy of Carniola, and the 
other in that of Carinthía, 


VELA, a remarkabie cape on the coaft of | 


Terra Firma, in wefilong. 73% 30”, and 
north lat, 121, 
Is VELA. 


a 


A CO 
XELAMENTUM-=BOMBYCINUÑ, aname 
which. fome anatomilis give to the vel- 
vet membrane, or inner Jkin of the in- 
 teltines. See INTESTINES. 
VELARIUS, in antiguity, an ofhicer in 
the court of the Roman emperors, bemg 
a kind of ufher, whofe polt was behind 
the curtain in the prince's apartments; 
assthat of the chancellors was at the en- 
try of the balultrade, and that of the oft1- 
arivat the door, The velari had a fu- 
perior of the fame demomination who 
commanded them. 
WVELAY, the north-ealt divifon of Lan- 
evedoc, in France. 
VELITES, in the Roman army, a kind of 
antient foldiery, who were armed lightly 
o vwutthazavelin, a ca E, cuicalle and hield. 
VELLEITY, velleitas, in the Íchool-phi- 
lofophy, 18 ufually defined a languid, 
cold, and remiís will. Ouhers fay, 1t 
implies an impotency- of obtaining what 
we require, Others will have ita Might 
defire for lomethinge wbich a perfon-does 


“mot matter much, or is too indolent to 


feek. See the article WiLL, Ye. 


VELDENTS, a town in the circle of the 


Lower Rhine, in Germany, fituated on 
- fhe ealt ide of the river Molfelle, fifteen 
miles ealt of Triers, | 
VELEZ, a town of New Caltile, fity 
miles fouth-ea(t of Madrid. 
VELIRA, atown of Sclavonta, fxty miles 
north-weftof Polega: ealtlong, 17” 31, 
north lat, 46% 15%. 
VELLA. in botany, a genus of the tetra 
dynamia-fliculofa claís of plants, with a 
tetrapetalons cruciform flower: the (ta- 
mina are fix filaments, about the length 
of the cup; and tbe fruitis a globóle, 
criftated, bilocular pod, containing a lew 
round feeds," | 
VELLETRI, a town of the Campania of 
Rome, about twenty miles vall of that 
City, 
VELLICATION, among phyficians, the 
actoftwiching. The word is more par- 


ticolarly apphed to a fort of ludden' con-- 


vulfions that happen to the fibres cf the 
—mulcles.. ada 
VELOCITY, feifinels, or that sffeétion 
ot moticn whereby .a moving body. 1s 


difpoted to run oyera certalo Ipace ina: 


certalm time, See MOTION. 


For the velocity of falling bodies, les the 


article ACCELERATION.. 

in phe doéicine of fuxions itis nfual to 

confider the velocity with which magni- 
—  £tudes How, or are generated. Thue, 

the velocity with which a line ows, 15 
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the fame as that of the point, whieh y 
- fuppoled to deferibe or generate the line 
The velocity with which a furface Mo. 
isthe fame as the velocity-ofa given Mah 
line, that, by moving parallel to ¡tlelf, 
is Juppoled to genérate a rectangle, al. 
ways equal to the furface. The velocity 
with which a folid fows, may be mea. 
fured by the velocity of a given plain fur. 
face thar, by moving parallel to ¡tíelf, ¡y 
fuppofed to generate an ereét priím, os 
cylinder, always equal to the folid. Th 
velocity witk which an angle flows, ¡y 
meafured by the velocity of a point, fup.. 
poled to delcribe the arc ofa given cir 
clé, which fubtends the angle, and me. 
fures it. All thefe velocities are mex. 
lured at any term of the time of:the 
motion, by thé fpaces which would be 
delcribed in a given time, by the 
pomts, lines, or furfaces, with their 
_motions continued uniformly from that 
term. | 
The velocity with which a quántity 
-flows, at any term ofthe time, while ¡t 
15 fuppoled to be generated, 1s called iy 
- fluxioo, Ste the article ELUxION, 
VELOM, a kind of parchment, fner 
' evener, and whiter than the common fort, 
See the article PARCHMENT. 0 
VELVET, a rich kind of ftof, all filk, 
covered on the outlide with a clofe, fhort,' 
fine, foft fhag, thé other fide being a very 
ftrong clole tiffue, | 
The nap or Mhag, called alío the velvet: 
= img, of this ftuff, is fórmed of part of thp 
threads of the warp, which the workman 
puts ona long narrow-channeled ruler 
or needle, which he afterwards cuts, by 
drawing a Marp fteel tool along the chan- 
nel'ofibe needle to the ends of the warp, 
The principal and belt manufactories of. 
velvet are in France and Italy, particu. 
larly in Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 
and Lucca: there are others in Holland, 
¿Jet up by the french rofugees; whercof 
that at Harlem is the molt confiderable; 
but they all come fhort of the beauty of 
thofe. 1n France, and, accordingly, are 
fold for 10 or. 15 fer cent, lefs. Ter 
are even fome brought from China, but 
they are tre worít of all, 
There are velvets of various kinds; as 
plain, thatis, uniform and fimooth, with: 
out.enher figures or ftripes,' | 
Figured velvet, that is, adorned and 
worked with divers figures, though the 
ground be the fame with the figures; 
that is, the whole lurface velveted. 
Ramage or branched velvet, veprelenting 


long 
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long (talks, branches, c. on a fattin 
ground, “which is fometimes of the fame 
colour with the velvet, but more ufúally 
of a different one, Sometimes, Inflead 
of fattin, they make the ground of gold 
and filver; whence the denominations of 
velvets with gold ground, Te, 


Shorn velvet, is that wherein the. threads, 


that makethe velveting, have been ranged 
1n the chbanneled ruler, but not cut there, 
Striped velvet, 15 that wherein there are 
ftripes of divers colours running along 
the warp; whether thele ltripes be partly 
velvet, añd partly fattin, or all velyeted, 
Cut velvet, is that whereon the ground is 
a kind of taffety, or gros de tours, and 
the figures velvet. 
Velvets are likewile diftinguifhed, with 
regard to their different degrees of (rength 
and goodnefs, into velvets of four threads, 
three threads, two threads, anda threzd 
and a half: thefirít are thole where there 
are eight threads of (hag, or velveting, 
to each tooth of the reed; and the lecond 
have only fix, and the reft four, 
In general, all velvets, both worked and 
cut, (hora and flowered, are to have their 
warp and íhag of. organiím, fpun and 
twifted, or thrown in the mill; 3 and their 
woof of filk well boiled, Ec. They'are 
all of the fame breadth, 
VENA, VEIN, in anatomy. See VEIN. 
VENAFRO, a town of Italy, twenty-five 
miles north of Naples. 
—VENAISSIN,. the oy whereof Ayvig- 
non isthe capital! See AVIGNON.' 
VENAL, or VENOUS, among anatomilts, 
Ec, (ometbing that bears a relation to.the 
vems. . See the article VEIN. 
This word 15 alío uled for fometbing 
bought with money, or procured by 
bribes, 


VENANT, or Sf, VENANT, a town- of 


Artojs, twenty miles welt of Lille, 
ENCE, a town of Provence, in France, 
Gtuated on the confines of Piedmont, ten 

. miles welk of Nice. 

VENDEE, in law, fignifies the perfon to 
whom a thing-.is lold; in oppotition to 
vendor, or feller. 

VENDITIONI Exroxas, in law, a ju- 
dicial writ diteéted: to the fherifF, com- 
mandiog him to fell goods, which he had 
formerly, by command, taken into his 


hands, for. the fatis o a judgment : 


dd in (he. King 8. court. 
ona Gruated hen river Loire, hn lrty- 
leven miles welt of Orleans. 
VENEERING, VANEBRING, or FINEER= 
YoL. Iv, : 
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1NG, a kind of marquetry, ot inlaying, 
co whereby feveral thin ads: or leaves of 
fine woods, of different kinds, are ap- 
plied and faítened on a ground of lome 
common wood. See MARQUETR Y; 
There are two kinds of inlaying; the 
one, which is the molt cómmon and 
more ordinary, goes no farther than the 
making of compartments of different 
woods; the other requires much more 
“art, in reprefenting flowers, birds, and 
tlie like figures, 
The firít kind is properly called veneer- 
ing 3 the latter is more properly called 
marquetry. | 
The wood uled ih veneering is Brít fawed 
out into Ílices or leaves about a line in 
thicknels; 7. e. the twelfth part of an 
inch, In order to law them, the blocks . 
or planks are placed upright, in a kind 
of lawing-prels. See SAWING:-MILL. 
Thele ílices are afterwards cut into nar= 
rów flips, and fafhioned divers ways, 
according to the. defign propofed ; then 
the joints having been exactly and nicely 
adjulted, and the pieces brought down 
to their proper thicknefs, with feveral 
planes fór the “purpole, they are glued 
down on a ground or block, wi good 
ftrong englifh glue. 
The p pieces being thus jointed and glued, 
the work, 1£ Ímáll, is put In a prefs; 1£ 
large, “tis laid on a bench covered with 
a. boárd, and preffed down with poles or 
pieces of wood; one end of which reaches 
to the ceiling of the room, and the other 
bears on the board. 
When the glue is thoroughly dry, 1 15 
taken out of the prels and finifhed ; firlt 
with little planes, then with divers [era 
pers, fome of which refemble rafps, 
which. take off the dents, e. Jett by the 
planes, 
After it has been (uñiciently feraped, they 
polifh it with the kin ofa [ea-dog, wax: 
and a brulh, or polifier of fhave-graís 3 
wbich is the laft operation. 
VENEREAL, fometbing belonging to ve- 
nery3 as the loes venerea, french di a 
orpox, S5eePox, GONOERHOEA, Ec. 
VEMERIS O0ESTRUM, the ftimulus or n= 
centive of venery, 15 an appellation givea 
by fome anatomilts to the clitoris. 
VENERIS OESTRUM is alío ufed by others 
for the traníport of love, or the utmolt 
extacy of debre, or enjoyment, 11 cO- 
jon, 
VENERY, 1s uled for the aft of copula- 


tion, or coition, of the two fexes. See 
the article GENERATION, 
VENERY 
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VewsERY allo denotes the aét or exercilé of 
hunting wild bealts, which are alío called 
beafts of venery, and bealts of the forelt., 
See the article GAME. 
VENESECTION, or PHLEBOTOMY, In 
furgery. See the article PHLEBOTOMY. 
VENETA bolus, the Venetian bole, a fine 
“red earth uled in painting, and called in 
the colour-fhops venetian red. 
properly denominated a bole, being a 
genuine fpecies of red ochre.. 
fine bright, and not very deep red, ap- 
proaching, n fome degree, to the.colour 
of minium, or red-lead, and is mode- 
rately heavy, and of an even and Ímooth 
texture, yet very friable, and of a dulty 
furface : it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
is very Ímooth, and foft to the touch, 
ealily craombles to pieces between the fn- 
gers, and very much ftains the fkin in 
handling. It has a flight altringent taíte, 
«and makes no fermentation with acids. 
It is due in Caripthia, and fent from 
- Venice to all parts of the world, being 
an excellent colour, and very cheap3 our 
colour-men however find many ways of 
adultéerating 1t. 
VENEZUELA, a province of Terra Fir- 
ima, lying on the northern ocean, and 
having new Andalufña on the caft, new 
Granada on the fouth, and the river De 
la Hacha on the Welt 
VENIAL, in the Romifh theology, a term 
applied to flight fins, and fuch as eafly 
obtain pardon. In confeffing to the 
prielts, people are not obliged to accuíe 
- themfelves of all their venial fins. The 
thing that gives the greatelt embarras to 
the Romifh cafuifts, is to diftinguifh be- 
tween venial and mortal fins. The re- 
formed rejeót this diftinétion of venial 
and mortal (ns, and maintain, that all 
fins, how grievous foever, are yenial, and 
all fins, how flight [oever, are mortal. 
E e the reafon they urge is, thatall (ins, 
though of their'own nature mortal, yet 
become venial or pardonable, by virtue 
of our Sayiour's pallion, to all fuch as 
fulfil the conditions on which 1t 15 offer- 
ed in the gofpel. 
VENICE, the capital ofarepublic i in Italy, : 
of the EE name, Is ftuated in the La- 
eunes, or (mall ilands, of the gulph of 


Venice, about five miles from the conti- 


nent: ealt longit. 137, and north lat, 
450 40. 

Venice 1s [o bappily fituat ed, chat no ar- 
my can approach it by land; the avenues 
to thole iflands being lo exceeding difh- 
cult, that they have not thought it ne- 
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ltis of a 
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ceffary to inclofe the city with a wall, 
Nothing can appear more beautiful than 
this city, as we approach it either from 
the continent or the fea, with 1ts DUMef. 
ous palaces and lofty towers : ¡ts circum. 
ference is about fix miles, and ¡ts inha. 
bitants are computed at two hundred 
- thouland. | 
VENIRE racias, in law, is a judicial | 
writ lying where two parties plead and 
come' to iflue;- direéled to. the: Mheriff, 
to cauíe twelve men, of the fame neighe 
bourhood, to meet, and. try the fame, 
- andto lay the truth upon the ¡fue taken, 
VENLO, a town of dutch Gelderland, 
* fituated on the river lViaes, nine miles | 
fouth of Gelder, 
VENOSA, a town of Italy; ejghty miles 
ealt of Naples, 
VENT, VENT-HOLE, or SPIRACLE, a. 
Jittle aperture Jeft in the tubes or: pipes : 
of fountains, to facilitate the airs e. 
fcape3 or, on occafion, to give them air, 
as in frofty weather, Ec. for want of 
which they are apt to burít. See Pipe, 
- Vent is likewiíe applied to the covers of 
wind-furnaces, whereby the air enters, 
which ferves them for bellows, and which 
are ltopped with regiíters or Íluices, ace 
cording to the. degree of heat required, 
as in the Eurhaces of glals-houfes, al. 
layers, Te, * 
VENTA DE CRUZ, “a town of Terra Fit. 
ma, forty miles fouth of Porto Bello. 
VENTER, BELLY, in anatomy, a cavity 
in the body ofan animal, containing vil. 
cera, or other organs neceffary for the 
performance of divers funélions. | 
Phyficians divide the human body into 
three venters, regions, or cavities; the. 
firlt, the head, containing the brain, Ec 
See the article SkuLL, Ue. | 
The fecond, the brea(t, or thorax, as far 
as the diaphragm, containing the organ 
of refpiratidh, See ¿THORAX.. | 
The third, which is what we call the 
venter, or belly, is that wherein the in«' 
teltines and organs of generation and di. 
geltion are contained; called, by anato: 
milts, the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 
VENTER is alío ufed in fpeaking of a par» 
tition of the effects of a father and mo- 
ther, among children born, or acerulng 
from different marriages. 
VENTER is alío'ufed for the children where | 
of a woman is delivered at one pregnan- 
cy: thus, two twins are faid to be ofihe 
fame venter, 
VenTErR, or BELLY 0f a 2mufele, is the 
E or belly- > part thercof, as ES 
dil 1047 
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difinguilhed from the two tendons, its 
extremes, one whereofis called the head, 

and the other the tail, of the muícle, See 
the article MÍUSCLE, 
VENTER DRACONIS, DRAGON's BELLY 
in aftronomy, denotes the middle of.a 
-planet's orbit, or that part molt remote 
from the nodes, 2..€. from the dragon's 


head and tail; being the part which has. 


the greatelt latitude, or 1s at the greatelt 
diltance from the ecliptic. | 
VENTIDUCTS, in building, are (piracles 
or fubterraneous places, where frefh, cool 
wind being kept, they are made to com- 
municate, by means of tubes, funnels, 
or vaults, with the chambers or other 
apartments of a houfe, to cool them in 
fultry weather. 

VENTILATOR, a machine by which the 


noxious air of any clofe place, as an ho-' 


Spital, gaol, Mip, chamber, Uc. may 
be changed for freíh air. The noxious 
qualitiesof bad airhave been long known, 
though not fuficiently attended to, in 
- praélicez butit ¡sto be hoped, that the 
indefatigable pains taken by Dr. Hales, 
to fet the miíchiefs arifing from foul air 
ima joft light, and the remedy he has 
propoled by the ule of his ventilators, 
will at length prevail over that unac- 
countable floth or obftinacy, which, where 
particular interefts are not concerned, 
_leems to polleís the generality of man- 
kind, and which rarely allows them:to 


giwe due attention to any new dilcovery.. 


The ventilators invented by that ingeni= 
ous gentleman, confift of a fquare box, 
ABCOD (plate CCXCIV. fig. 1.) about 


ten feet long, five wide, and two deep; 


in the middle of which is placed a broad 


partition, or midriff, made to move up 
and down, from A to C, on hinges at 
theend E, by means of an iron-rod ZR, 
fixed to the midriffat Z, Another box, 
ofthe fame fize with the former, having 
a like midriff, bar, Ue. 1s placed near 
the former, bid. fig. 2. with its-rod 
RZ. Both thele rods are fixed to a le- 
ver FG, moveable on the center O; fo 
that by the alternate rifing and depreffing 
ob the lever FG, the midriffs are alio 


ratlled and deprelTed alternately, by which | 


means thele double bellows are atthe fame 
time both drawing and pouring out the 


air. Thatthe midriffs may be rendered - 


lighter, they may be made of four bars 
lengthwiíe and as many placed crols 
them, each about tbree inches broad, and 
an inch thick, the vacant [paces being 
flied pp with tin pannels of fAir-board. 
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In order to make:the midriffs move with 
greater eale, añd without touching the 


fides of the boxes, there is an iron-regu- 


lator NE, 6g. 1. fixed uprigbt to the 
middle of the end AC of the box. As + 
very little atr will efcape ¡if the edges of 
the midrift- be within one twentieth past 
of an inch from the fides of the box, 
there is no neceffity for leathern fides, as. 
Theend AC of 
the box muít be fomewhat circular, that 


- 1t may be the better adapted to the rifing 


and falling of the midriff; and at the 
other end of the midrifEa flip of leather - 
may be nailed over the hinges, 


- To the ventilators above defcribed, erght 


valves are adapted for the air to país. 
through; thele valves are placed at the 
,s fig. 2. numbered: 1, 
2, 37 4 Sc. The valve 1 opens in- 
ward, to admit the air to enter, when the 
midriff 1s deprelled at the other end, by 
means of the lever FG; and at the fame 
time the valve 3, in the lower ventilator, 


Isfhut by the comprefled air, which paffes 


out at the valve 4.; but when thatmidriff 
1s ralfed, the valve 1 fhuts, and the air 
palles outat the valve 2. “The fame is 


- to be oblgrved of the valves 5, 6, 7, 8,: 


of the other box; fo that when by the 
motion of the lever FG, the midriffs are 


 alternately rifing and falling, then two 


of the ventilators are conftantly drawing 
mothe air, and two of them at tne fame 
time are blowing 1t out at their proper 


- valves, the air entering at the valves 1, 


-3, 6, 8, and palling out at the valves 


2, 40 53 7- To the ventilators, before 
the*valves, 1s fixed a book QQMM, 
fig. 3. as a common receptacle for all 


the.air that comes out of thefe valves, 


which air 15 conveyed away through the 


trunk P, pafíing through the wall of a 
building, Te. | 

From the foregoing explanation, the na- 
ture of ventilators may be ealily under- 
lftood, and therefore we fhall be briefer in 


the following defeription of thole lately 


ereéted in Newgate, for exbaulting that 
prifon of its foul air. In this prifon then 
there are leven ventilators, each nine feet 
long, and four feet and a half wide; 
two pair of which are laid on'each other: 
thefe ventilators-are worked by means of 
a wind-mil,. The wvalves of the venti- 
lators open into a large wooden box A b, 
fi. 4, which 1s faltened to the ventila- 
tors by the hooks AA: this box 15 Ci: 
vided into three fpaces; the middle, of 
largeft, C.C, recelves all the foul air dife 
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charged by the ventilators, whence 1t 
palfes through a tronk DD, hixteen inches 
wide, through the leads into the open 
air. The outer fpaces BBBBD, receive 


the foul air through the truoks FF, from ' ' 


the leveral wards, from whence it 15 con- 


—veyed into the ventilators, through thofe - 


valves which open inward, and then dife 
charged by the other valves of the venti- 
Jators, into the middle partition of the 
box, and from thence conveyed, by the 
pipe DD, into the open air. Thele ven- 
“tilators are fixed in an upperroom of 
¡Newgate, in order to be near the leads, 
where the wind-mill, which works them, 
is ereóted; and from each of the outer 
noltrils EF, there are trunks, with (ltid- 
img fhutters, pafing into the- feveral 
wards; fo that by opening thefe trunks, 
any of the wards may be ventilated, :el- 
ther fingly, or leveral ata time, That 
the midrifís may hot be fpoiled for want 
of ajr, when all the trunks are (hut, there 
«are two holes cut 1n the outer noltrils, at 
EE, which are covered with boxes twen- 
- ey inches long, and fourteen wide. In 
the bottom of each of thefe boxes 15 a 
large moveable valve, of fuch a weight 
as not to open but when all the other 
= palláges for the alríare lftopped 3 by means 
of thele valves the ventilators are fupplied 
with air, when all the trunks, going in- 
to the leveral wards, are clofed, and the 


amidriffs are notin danger of breaking for. 


wantoÉfit. 

“The wind-mill, fig. 5. ereéted for work- 
ing the ventilators, 15 deligned to move 
with a (mall degree of wind, that the 
« ventilators may be the oftener worked. 
The mil polt is fixed on four cro(fs- 
trees, and lupported by the bracesu20xy. 
This póltis hiollow, that the iron-rod a, 
may país through, the lower end of 1t 
being fixed to the lever of the ventilators. 
The upper end of this rod goes to the 
iron-axle-tree, wehich. has a crank dx 


inches long, and therefore gives a ftroke VENTIMIGLIA, a port-town of Italy, 


of thirteen inches y and the other end, 
being Éxed to the leyer, ata proper di- 
 ftance from the center ofiis motion, rales 


the midriffs fteen inches. Tnelron=axle- VENTRICLE, ventricales, properly de- 


tree exteods about two feet beyond the 
face of the lails, from the extremity of 
which, p, eigbt Iron-braces go to the 
vanes M1, 1, 0, Py q, 1y 5 e. The 
Jrame turns on the polt, on friétion- 


wheels, fo that the fails always face the VENTRILOQUOUS, an appellation given 


wind, by means of the vane ¿5 Lis the 
break-pole, which, by pulling the rope 


£, llops ihe mill: bh, d, e, e, are iron- VENTULINE, or ADYENTURINE, Í 
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owitb'a hole, KLQU, five eighths ofan 


through them; to which fofíets hollow 


¿three quarters wide, with their leathern 


<“Phis inftrument 1s to be fixed to the 
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braces, faftened ateach end with-irop. 
bolts, to keep the frame from wracking, 
See the article WIND-MILL, : 

Fig. 6. reprefents an Inltrument invent. 
ed for going with fafety into damps, and 
other noxious alr. XZ reprelents a Íquare 
piece of elder, or willow, a foot long, 
and two inches both in breadth and depth, 


inch diameter, bored through it; and, at 
CD, Mort foffets, with like holes bored 


reéd-canes are to be fixed by means of 
Short fupple leathern pipes, fo as to be 
flexible atthelejoints. N, T,S, are (quare 
holes, two inches deep, and an:inch and 


covers FG, HI, nailed over them. IN 
is a broad leathern valve, moving on 
joints at I, fo as to open, by the force 
of the air, which paffes down the pipe 
BEE, when the breath 15 drawn in at 
the mouth at the middle foffet, «which 
ftands five elghths of an inch above GH, 
GS is another like valve, which fhuts the | 
hole, at Q, clofe, while the breath 15 
drawing in, through the middle folle; 
but when, on the contrary, the perfon 
breathes out through the middle foffet, 
the valve TN cloíes the hole L, and the! 
other valve GS opens for the breath to 
país freely off through the pipe UA; hy 
which means the perfon always draws 
in frefh air. There are two (if wire 
as T, fixed to prevent the valves open- 
img too far, left the force of the breaih, 
which is but fmall, fhould not fhut them, 


mouth by a tape, or cord, tied round the. 
head; and it will be convenient to have: 
culhions at the corners € and D, for the 
cheeks to bear off a part of the preflure.. 
By the help of this inflrument a perlon 
may go nto a fuffocating air, as in [ome 
mines, € c, his noftrils being [topped with 
cotton, without any danger of fuffocation, 


'belonging to the Genoele, fituated on the 
Mediterranean, 300 miles [outh- weft of 
Genoa: ealtlon. 7230%, north lat. 4.3% 45% 


notes any little cavity; but-+is more par- 
ticularly vfed, by phylicians and anato- 
mitts, for the ftomach. See STOMACH. 
For thole cavities cf the heart and brain, 
called ventricles, fee HEART and BRAIN, 


to the engaltrimyibhi. 


See the article 
ENGASTRIMY THE, 


¿crats 
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fometimes ufed for the finelt and flen- 
derelt gold. wire ufed by embroiderers, 
See the article WIRE. 
VENUS, in altronomy, one of the nfbrior 
planets, revolyine round the fun, in an 


orbit between that of mercury and the 


earth. See PLANET, OREIT, Fe. 

- According. to Mr. Caffini, the greatelt 
diftance of venus from the earthis 38415, 
the mean diítance 22000, and the leaít 

——diftance 5585» femi-diameters of the 
earth. Herdiltance from the fun is 23. 

“of the earth's diftance from the fun : her 
excentricity 53 the inclination o her or- 

bit 3? 233 and her parallax 3”. See the 
articles DISTANCE, EXCENTRICITY, 

INCLINATION, and PARALLAX. 

The ata meter of venus is to that of 
the earth as 10 to 195 her periodical 
courfe round the fun is performed in 224 
days, 17 hours; and her' motion round 
her own aX1s In-23 hours. See the articles 
DIAMETER and PERIOD. 

Venus 1s eafily diftinguifhed by her 
brightnefs and whiteneís, which exceeds 
thatof all the other planets, and which 

is lo confiderable, that in a dufky place 
he pr jeéóts a fenfible Madow. See con- 
ftantly attends the un, and never departs 
fiom him above 47%. When fhe goes be- 
fore the fun, that is, rifes before bim, he 

3s called phofphorus, or lucifer, or the 
morning tar; and when fhe follows him, 
that is, fgts after bim, heíperus, or vel- 
per, or the evening Ítar. See the articles 
—PHOSPHORUS, VESPER, Uc. 
The eye in venus will behold four planets 
above tt, *viz. our earth, mars, Jupiter, 
and laturnz and one below it, which is 
mercury ; and when our earth is1n:oppo- 

—ftion to the fun, it will appear then (in 
the night) to (hine with a full orb, and 
be very bright. “Fhe rmoon will appear 
always to: accompany the earth, and 
never to be leen from her above half a 
degree. 
be above 38% diitant from the (un. 
Oétober 14, 1666, N. S. Caffinroblerv- 
ed feveral pots in the body of this planet, 


by whole motion he judged ftbough he - 


was not certals) that he moved either by 
a circulation, ora kind of- libration 
round her axis, 1n, about 27 hours. See 
the article LIBRATION. 
A. D. 1672, and 1686, the fame altro- 
nomer, with a telefcope of 34 feet, be- 
lleves he law a far live moving co0ná this 
planet, and diftant from it about three 
fifihs of venus's diameter. It had the 
fame phales with yenus, but was with- 
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Mercury will never appear to 
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out any well defined form, and its días 
meter [carce exceeded one fourth of that 
of venus. h 
Dr. Gregory thinks it more than pro- 
¿bable, that this was a fatellite; and (up- 
poles the reafon why it is not ufually 
feen, to be the unfitneís of its furface to 
refleót the rays of the fun's light; as 18 
the cafe of the fpots in the moon, of 
which, 1£ the whole dife of. the moon 
were compofed, he thinks that the planet 
«could not be feen in venus. 
Venus, when, viewed through vtelelcope, 
1s rarely feen to fhine with a full face, 
but has phales juít like thofe of the moon, 
being now gibbous, now horned, Ec. 
and her illumined part conftantly turned 
towards the fun, ¿. e. looks towards the 
- ealt, when phofphorus, and towards the 
welt, when hel(perus, See PHASES. 
M., De la Hire, In 1700, through a te- 
lefcope of 16 feet, Bi tovered mountains. 
-1n venus, which ke found tobe larger than 
tho/fe ¡bthe moon. See Moon, 
Sometimes fhe is leen in the dife of the 
fun, in form of a dark round fpot. See 
the article TRANSIT, 

The pheenomena of venus evidently Lew 
the fallity of the ptolemaic fyitem, tor 
that fyftem fuppoles that venus's orb 11- 
cloles the earth, See the article COPER- 
NICAN 5YSTEM, 


Vewus, in chemiltry, the fame with cop= 


per. See the article COPPER, 


VERA, a port-town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Granada, forty-four miles fouth-= 
welft of Carthagena, 

VERA CRUZ, a port-town of Mexico, with: 
a ftrong and commodious harbeur, fite- 
ated on the gulph of Mexico, in welt 
long. 1007, north lat. 189 30". 

VERA Paz, or COBAN, the capital of a 
province of the fame name, in Mexico: 
welt long, 93%, and north lat, 15% 6% 

VERAGUA, a province of Mexico, fitu- 
ated on the South-[ea, weliward of the 
gulph of Panama. 

VERATRUM, the WHITE: HELLEBORE, 
in botany, a genus of the polyegamia-mo- 
noecia clals of plants, the hermaphrodite 
corolla whereof confifts of fx oblong, 
lanceolated, ferrated petals; the male 
corolla 1s divided into fx parts; the fcuit 
coníilts of three oblong, ercét, comprefl- 
ed capíules, made up of one valve, and 
containing only one cell; the feeds are 
numerous, compreffed, and truncated, 
and more obtule upon one extremity, 
For the virtues of this plant, (ee the ar- 
ticle White HELLEEORE. 

VERB, 
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VERB, in grammar, a word ferving to which of ¡tfelf takes up the whole ¡dea of 


expreís what we afñirm of any [ubjeét, ar 
attribute to 1t3 or, according to others, 
-3t1s a word principally uledto fignify the 
afirmation, and [hews that the diícourfe, 
wherein 1t 15 ufed, is that of a man, 
who notonly has a conception of things, 
¿but judges or affirms fometbing of them:: 
though itis principally ufed in this fenfe, 
yet itis made ule of alío to fignify other 
motions:of the loul, as to delire, to pray, 


to command; but this 1t only does by 


changing the mood or inflexion, The 
verb, in its primary fignification, fhould 


have no other ufe, but to mark the con- 


nexion which we make in the mind, be- 
tween the. two terms cf a propofition : 
but the:e/ffe, lo be, is the only one that 
has retained this fimplicity; nor, in (Mrict- 
neís, has this retainedit, butin the third 
perfon, as eff, ís. Men being naturally 
inclined to fhorten their exprelfioos, lo the 
afirmation they have almoít always add- 
ed other fignifications, in the fame word, 
fo as that two words make a propofition ; 
as in Petrus vivit, Peter lives; where 
wiii includes both the attribute and af- 
firmation; it being the fame thing to lay, 
Peter lives, as that Peter is living; and 
hence the great variety of verbs in every 
language. To confider mply what is 
effential to a verb, the only true defini- 
tion is, a word fignifying an afirmation; 
but if we fhould chufe:to add its principal 
accidents, 1t may be defined thus; a word 
which fignifñies afirmation, with the de- 
fignation of perfon, number, and time: 
Verbs are varioufly divided : with refpeét 
to the fubjeét, they are divided into ac- 
tive, paliive, neuter, Te. with refpeét to 
their inflexions, into regular, irregular, 
perfonal, imperfonal, auxiliary, fubltan- 
tive, Ec. A verb active ls a verb which 
exprefles an action that falls oncanother 
fubjeét or objeét; fuch are Flowe, Tavork, 
Ejec. which fignify the aétion of loving, 
working, Ec. of thele there are three 
kinds; the one called tranfitive, where 
the aétion paífes to a fubjeét different 
Írom the agent; refleóted, where the ac- 
tion returns upon the agent; and reci- 
¿procal, where the aótion returns mutually 
upon the two agents that produced it, 
A verb paffive is that which exprefles a 


that made in writing. 


the action, as 1 fleep, thon Jamwnell, he 


—Juores, weavalk, yor run, they fand: the 
-Latins called them neuters, becaule they 
are neither aétive, nor paflive, though they 


have the force and fignification of both. 
Of thele verbs fome form their tenfes by 


«the auxiliary verb ¿0 bave, as Í ham 


Sept, you have rios and they are called 
neuter aólives. There are others which 


form their compound parts by the auxi. 


liary tobe, as Í amocome ; thele are call. 
ed neuters paífive. A verb fubltantive 
1s that which exprelles the being or exift 
ence of a thing, as Pam, thou art, Auxi. 
liary or helping verbs, are thoíe which 
ferve in conjugating active and paílive 
verbs, fuch are lam, Ihave, Ec. Verhs 
im englifh, and moft modern tongues, 
do not change their terminations, as jp 
latin, to exprels the feveral times, modes, 


Ec. but they make ufe of auxiliarics, 


as have, am, be,-do, avill, fhall, Ge, 


- Regular verbs are thofe which are conju» 


gated after fome one manner, rule, or 
analogy. Irregular or anomalous verbs, 
are fuch as have fometbing fingular in the 
terminations or formations of their ten. 
fes. Verbs imperfonal are thofe which 
háve only the third perfon, as it beboves, 
Ec. See IMPERSONAL, Uc. * : 


VERBAL, lomething that belongs to verbs, 


or even to words of any kind [poken with 
the mouth. See VerRB and Worb. 
Thus, verbal nouns, among grammari. 
ans, are thofe formed of verbs. See Noun, 
Agalm, a verbal contraét is one made 
merely by word of mouth in oppofition to 
See the articles 
CONTRAET and DeED.  - 


VERBASCUM, MULLEIN, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-monogynia clafs 


of plants, the fower:of which is mono- 
petalous, with a Mort eylindraceous tube, 


and a quinquepartite and rotated limb: 


the” fruit is a roundiíh and bilocular 
capfule, containing numerous angulated 
feeds, | 
Mulicin-leaves are recommended as emol. 
lient, and efteemed, by the Ttalians, in 
confumptions: lts flowers have an agree- 
able honey-like fweetnels 5 andan extreót 
prepared from them, by reétiñed Ipirit of 
wine, talles extremely pleafant, | 


¿pafhon,; or which receiyes the action of VERBENA, VERVAIN, in hotany, a ge- 


fome agent; and wbich is conjugated in 
the modern tongues, with the auxiliary 
verb Dam, je fuis. Ac verb neuter, )s 
that which higniñes an action that has no 
particular object whereon to fall, but 


nus of the diandria-monoecia cials of 
plants, with a monopetalous flower, fe- 
miquinquiñd at the limb; the feeds ave ' 
two or four, and contained in the cup. 
Vervain-is quite dilregarded in the. pre- 
E : lent 


1 





MER 
fent praétice, as appearing almolt imply 
herbaceous. * al z 

VERBERATION, fuiting, in phybes, a 
term uled to expreís the caule of found, 
which arifes' from a verberation of the 

- air, when ftruck in divers manners by 
the leveral parts of the fonorous body firit 
utinto a vibratory motion. 

VERBESINA, in botany, a genus of the 

- fyngeneha-polygamia fuperflua clafs of 
plants, with a radiated flower, made up 
of hermaphrodite tubulofe ones on the 
dife, and a few ligulated ones on the 
verge : the feeds are angulated, and con- 
tained in the cup. : 

VERCELLI, a city of Piedmont, in Ita- 
ly, forty=five miles north-ealt of Turin, 

VERD, or CAPE-VERD,.a promontory of 
Africa, forty miles north-weft of the 
moulh of the river Gambia; welt long. 
38%, north lat. 15%. 

There are a number of iflands in the 
Atlantic ocean, called Cape-Verd-iflands, 

' from their being fituated off this cape. 

VERDEGREASE, or VERDEGR15,a kind 

of rultof copper, much ufed by painters 
asa green colour, 


Verdegreafe 15 properiy no other than 


copper, difflolved by a mild acid into the 
form of an «erugo, or rult, After prel- 
ing the grapes for wine, the huíks, ftones, 
and other refufe are laid.to be dried in the 
fun; they are then moiftened with the 
ftrongelt wine that can be had, and laid 
together in veflels till they begin to fer- 
ment; after nine or ten days the matter 
3s prefled, and worked into balls between 
the hands, and laid inan orderly manner 
over the bottom of an earthen veffel, and 
as much wine is laid over them as will 
coverthem half way up. The velfels are 
then covered with a loole lid, (and (etin a 
cellar where the balls are left in the wine 
about fifteen hours, 2 perfon turning 
them four or five times in that fpace, 11 
order to make the wine foak perfectly 
+ through them3 after this, fome wooden 
bars are placed acrofs the veffel, about 
half an inch above the furface of the 
wine, and the balls are laid out of the 


wine upon thefe; the vellels are then_ 


fhut up, and the whole left in this fate 
for ten days or more: at the end of 
this time the balls emit a very penstrat- 
ing Ícent, and are fit for diflolving cop- 
per. They are now to be broke to 
pieces, and' the outíide mixed with the 
internal part, which isinoilter; tbey are 
áhen laid with thin plates of copper, Áira- 
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tum fuper (tratom, in the fame veffels 
upon the bars, and the wholeis left for a 
week ora fortnight, at tlie end of which 
- time the plates are found covered with 
verdegreafe, which is not taken of im- 
mediately ; but they are wrapped up in 
cloths wetted with wine, and l:id by a 
week or more, and then the =2r0go or 
verdegreafe is taken off for ufe, | 
This ruít of copper is rarely ukd inter- 
nally, nor ousht 1t, unleís in the moft 
defperate cafes, where an inftantaneons, 
- vomiting is necelffary. , Externally it 18 
much ufedas a deteregent or deliccative : 
it eats off fungous flefh in ulcers, and, 
mixed with honey, is ufed in aphth= and 
ulcerations of the mouth, It is the ba= 
fis of what is called the egyptian olnt= 
ment, and of many other compoftions 
in the fame intention. There is a pre- 
—paration of this rugo of copper, in 
fome ule at prefent both in medicine and 
10-painting, which ought notto be omitted 
here: it is called, though very imper- 
fefMy, diltilled verdegreale; itisacryf- 
tallization of verdegreafe, prepared thus = 
brutfe to a coarle powder fome fine green 
verdegreafe, pour on it diftilled vinegar 5 
to theremalmder contimúe to do this, till 
the liquor will no lopger extraét any co- 
Jour from the mafs. HEvaporate or dif- 
til thefe liquors, all mixed tógether, t111' 
a pellicie covers the furface, then fet ¡tim 
a cellar, and it will Moot into fine green 
cryftals, Evaporate the remainder of 
the liquor, and fetit to fhoot acain till 
no more will be produced, Thefe are 
the cryftals of verdegreafe, improperly 
called diítilled verdesreafe. They are 
better than the crude fubltance, for eat- 


ing away proud flefh. A fólution of +4 


them in common water is an excellent 
detergent for old ulcers; and they are 
ufed' in common eye-waters, to clear 
away fpecks and films. Thete cryltals, 
diftilled in a retort, afford, after an ule- 
lefs phlegm is come over, a noble acid, 
the richelt that can be procured from yi-. 
negar, Itis, by the chemical writers, 
called acetum efuriens; 1t 1s greatly ce- 
lebrated for its victues as a imenllruum, 
and wortby great praife, tho' not equal 
to all that is [aid of ir. | 
VERDERER, or VERDEROR, a judicial 
olticer of the king's forelt, whole bufineís 
it is to look to the vert, and fee 1t well 
maintained, See the article VER Tr, 


VERDICT, isthe anfwer of the jury given 


to the court, concerning the anatter of 
9 A dadk, 


- 
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mitted by the court to their trial and exa- 
mination, See the article Jury, 


A verdict 1s elther general or fpecial;, A * 


general verdiét is that which is brought 


into the court in liké general terms as the 


general iffue, as, in an action of diffeión, 
the defendant pleads no wrong, no dif- 
feifin, Then the iffue is general, whe- 
ther tbe fact be wrong or not, which be- 


3ng committed to the jury, they, upon. 
confideration of tHe evidence, come in : 


and lay, either for the plaintiff, thatit is a 
wrohe diffeifin; or for the defendant, 
that itis no wrong difleifin. 

A fpecial verdiét, is, when they fay at 
large, that fuch and fuch a thing they 
found to be done by the defendant or 
tenant; declaring the courle of the fact, 
as Jn their opinion 1t is proved; and 
praying the judgment of the court, as to 
what is law in that cafe. 

Yet is laid, that a jury may give a gene- 
ral or fpecial verdiét, in all aótions, and 
cales; and that the court is obliged to re- 
.Ceive it, provided it be pertinent to the 
point in iffue; alfo if the jury will take 
upon them to bring in any thing that 15 
“matter of law, their verdiét fall be re- 
ceived., 

Verdiéts are alío public and private; 
public, when the lame are given in open 
courtz and private, when given out of 


court, before any of the judges: but a 


private verdiét, in (triétnels, is looked 
upon to be no yerdiét. 


VERDITER, or VERDETER, a kind of 


mineral fubítance, fometimes uled by the 
painters, ec. for a bluez but more 
ufually mixed with a yellow for a green 
colour. Co 
Werditer, according to Savary, ought to 
be made of the lapis armenus 5 or at leaít 
cf an earthy fubítance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, 
Ec. only prepared by powdering 1t, and 
cleaníing 1t by Jotion. 

But this ftone being very rare, the ver- 


- diter commonly ufed is nota native, but 


a faólitious, fubítance; which fome lay is 
prepared by calling wine or water upon 


— —New_copper, as lt comes red hot out of 


the furnace, and catching the teams that 
rifle from it upon copper-plates : others 
agpití lay, it is prepared by difíolving 
copper-plates in wine, much. after the 
manner of verdegreafe. eE 

But the method of makiog ¡tin England 
16 as follows: 

The refiners pour their copper-water into 
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-Faót, in any cafe civil or criminal, com- 


VE k 
an hundred pound weight of whitings. 
ftirring them well together every day loe 

fome hours, till the water grows pale; 
then they pour that off, and fet it h 
For further ufe, and pour on more of the 
green water, repeating this till the yer. 
diter is made; which they thien take out, 
and lay oh large pieces of chalk in the 
fun to dry. Aia y 
The water which is poured off from the 
verditer, (which femains at the bottom 
of the tub) 15 put ito a copper, añd 

+ boiled till 1t comes to the confiftence of 

- water-gruel; now, confilting principally 

¿Of falt-petre reduced, molt of the fpirit of 
vitriol being gone with the copper into 
the verditer; anda difh full of this be. 
ing put into the other materials for aqua: 
fortis, is re-diftilled, and makes whit 
they call a double water, which is near 
twice as good as that made without it, 

VERDOY, in heraldry, denotes a bordure 
of a coat of arms, charged with any 
kinds or parts of fMowers, fruits, feeds. 

, plants, Be... : ñ 

VERDUN, a city of Lorrain, fituated on 
the river Maes, forty miles morth-welt of 

, Nancy... ON 

VERGE, fignifies the compaís of the kings 
court, which bounds the jurifdiétion of 
the lord fteward of the houfhold; and 

which is thought to have been twelw 
miles round. de 
The'term verge is alío ufed for a ftick or 
rod, whereby ong is admitted tenanttoa 
copyhold eftate, by holding 1t in hs 
hand, ánd [wearing fealty to the lord of 
the manor, 

VERGERS, certain officers of the court 
of king's-bench and common -= plesi 
whofe bufinels it is to carry white wandl 
before the judges. | 
There are alío vergers of cathedrai. 
and collegiate churches, who carry 2] 
rod tipped with filver before the bifhop, 
dean, Ur, : | 

VERGETTE, in heraldry, denotes a po" 
let, or fmall pale; and hence, a fil 
divided by fuch pallets, 13 termed vet: 

ette, See the article PALE. 

VERGILIZE, in altronomy, :a conflella" 
tion, the appearance of which denott 
the approach of fpring: it is the Jan 
with.plerades. See PLEIADES. 

VERIFICATION, in general, le theal 
of proving a thing3. but among ll 
french, ¡tonly Ggnifñes tte recording Y 
the King's edicts by the parliament. 

VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from grip 
orapples, unfit for wine of A po 

rod 
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from [weet ones, whilílt yet acid and 
unripe. Jts chief ule is in fauces, ra- 
gouts, Ec, though it is alío an ingredient 
in fome medicinal compofhtions, and is 
ufed by the wax-chandlers to purify their 
Wax. ) 

VERMICELLT,orVERMICHELLY,acom- 

polition of-flour, cheefe, yolks of eggs, 
fugar, and faffron, reduced to a palte, 
and formed into long flender pieces like 
worms, by forcing it with a piíton thro” 

a number of little holes. 
Jet was firít brought from Italy, where it is 
in great vogue: ¡itischiefiy ufed in foups 
and pottages, to provoke venery, Ec. 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any 
thing that bears a relation or relemblance 
to woitms, vermiculí, See Worm, 
Anatomifts particularly apply it to the 
motion of the inteítines and certain 
muícles of the body. PE 
“The vermicular or periftaltic motion of 
the inteítines 15 performed by the con- 
traction of the fibres thereof, from above 
downwards3 as the antiperiftaltic mo- 
tion is by their contraétion from below 
upwards. : 

VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, 2 term ap- 
plied to various parts. in the- human bo- 
dy, bearing fome relemblance to worms. 
As fome mulícles, procelles, He. 

Proceffus, or apopbyfes VERMIFORMES,. two 
extremities of the cerebellum, fituate near 
the fourth ventricle of the brain. See the 
article BRAIN. 

VERMIFORMEs 2u/cult, are the four mul- 
cles in each hand and foot, which bring 
the fingers and toes towards the thumbs 
and great toes, called alío lumbricales, 
See the article LUMBRICAL. 

VERMILION, a very bright and beauti- 
ful red colour, in great elteem among 
the antients, under the name of minium. 
There are two kinds of it, the one na- 
tural, the other faétitious. The natural 
is found in fome filver mines, in the 
form of a ruddy fand, which 1s after- 
wards prepared and purified by feveral 
lotions and coétions, The artificial is 
made of mineral cinnabar, ground up 
withaqua-vite and urine, and afterwards 
dried. 7 

- Icisalío made of lead burntand wafhed, 
or of ceruís prepared by fire: but this 
is not properly called vermilion, but 
miniúm, or red-lead. See WMinivm. 
Yet this lat, however, (eems to be the 
real vermilion of the antients; and both 
apothecaries and painters (till give iz the 

- Name, to enhance the price, 
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We have two kinds of permilion from. 
Holland, the one ofa deep red, the other 
pale; butitis the lame thing at the bot- 
tom: the oniy difference of colour pro- 
ceeding from the cinnabar's being more 
or leía ground: when the cimnabar is 
finely ground, the vermilion is pale; and 
this is preferred before that which is 
coarfer and redder, 

It is of very great ule with painters in 
oil and miniature; and among the la- 
dies for a fucus, or paint, to heighten the 
complexion of fuch as are too pale.. 
Some dilapprove of vermilion to be ufed 
in painting prints, unlefs it be prepared 
by walhing, asis directed for minium ; 
and then chiefly for dry painting, ex- 
cept it be hy thofe perfons who can ula 
it moderately, and with judgment; for 
all heavy colours will drown the (hades or 
ftrokes of the engraver, 

VERMIN, vermina, a colleclive name in- 
cluding all kinds of little animals, or in- 
feéts, which are hurtful or troublefome to 
men, bealts, fruits, Ec. as worms, lice, 
fleas, caterpillars, ants, files, Ec. Sée 
the articles Worm, Te. 

VERMINATION, uerminatio, the agt of 
breeding worms, and other vermin; par= 
ticularly bots, in cattle, e, 

VERMINATION, 15 fometimes alío ufed, 

among phylicians, for a fort cf tormina 
ventris, or wringing of the guts, wherein 
the patient is affeóled, as ¡£ worms were 
gnawing his inteftines, See GRIPES,. 


VERMIVOROUS ANIMALs, are fuch 25 


feed upon worms. See ÁNIMAL. 
VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing 
that is peculiar to fome one country. 
VERNAL, fometbing belonging' to the 
£pring leafon. See the article SPRING. 
Hence vernal leaves, are thole leaves of 
plants which come up in the Ípring. Ver- 
nal figns, are thofe which the fun is in 
during the [prino*fealon, viz. aries, tau= 
rus, and gemini. Vernal equinox, is that 
which happens when the fum is alcend- 
ing trom the equator towards the north 
pole. See the article LEAF, Te, 
VERNEVIL, atown of Normandy, forty- 
three miles fouth of Rouen. 
VERNTER, or NonNius, among: mathe- 
maticians, a Ícale of divilions, ferving ta 
cut the divilions of an arch into finele 
minutes, : A 


VERONA, a city of Italy, in the territo- 


ries of Venice, capital of the Veronefe, 
fituated on the river Adiges ezlt long. 


119 15, north lat. 45% 20/. 


—WERONICA, in botany, a genns of the 


1g E decandriáa 
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decandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of a fingle petal; 
the tube is nearly of the length of the 
cup3 the limbis plain, and divided. into 
four paris; the fegments are oval, and 
«the lower one is narrower than any of 
the reft; the fegment over-againft it, 5s 
broader than any 3 the fruit is a capíule 
of a turbinated cordated figure, with a 
comprelled apex, it is compoled of four 
valves, and contains two cells, 1n each 
whereof are numerous roundiíh feeds. 
Among the fpecies of this genus, are 
the common fpeedwell, the brooklime, 
and the wild germander. See the articie 
SPEEDWELL, Uc, | 
Thele and feveral other fpecies of this ge- 
nus, are famous in medicinez the com- 
mon fpeedwell is a good antifcorbutic, and 
has lately been celebrated in the:goutand 
rheumatifm. The vater-brooklime is 
alío one of the antifcorbutics of the fhops, 
“and its juice is allo made:a part of the 
Spring juices given againít thofe com- 
plaints. 


| VERSAILLES, a town of France, in the 


province of the ifle of France, fituated 
eleven miles welt of Paris, where ftands 
one of the molt elegant and magnificent 
palaces in the world, built by Lewis XIV, 
VERSE, verfus, in poetry, a line or part 
of a diícourfe, confiítine of a number of 
long and fhort fyllables, which run with 
an agreeable cadence, the like being alío 
——reiterated 1n the courle of the piece. See 
the article PoEm. 
This repetition, accordingto TP. Boffu, is 
necelary: to diftinguifh the notion of verle 
from that of profe 3 for in profe, as well 
as verfe, each period and member are 
parts of diícourle, conbíting of a certain 
number of long and fhort fyllables; on- 


ly profe is continually diverlfying its' 


meafures and cadences, and verle regu- 
Jarly repeating them. This repetition 
of the poets appears even in the manner 
of writing 3 for one verfe being finifhed, 
they return to the beginning of another 
line, to write the verle following, and it 
is to this return, tilat verfe (Owes its 
name. See the article PROSE, 

“To make verle, it is not enough that 
the meafures and quantities of fyllables 
be oblerved, and fix juft feet put one 
after another in the lame line, There are 
further required, certain agreeable ca- 
dences, particular tenfes, moods, repi- 
mens, and even fometimes words nn- 
known in profe. But what is chiefly 
required, is an eleváted, bold, fAigurative 
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- fungas to the rhythmus, in the fame 
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manner of diétion; this mianner ja 
thing fo peculiar to this kind of veriting 
that wiihout 1t, the moft exaél ANTAD ge. 
ments of lones and fhorts does not con. 
ftitute verle fo much as a foft of meafor. 
ed profe, The greek and latin verfes 
confift of a certain number of feet, dif. 
poled in a certain order 3 and lome baye 
attempted to make french and englifh 
verles” on. the fame foundation, but 
without fucceís. Vofhus 18 very feyere on 
the modern verle, and makes it altope. 
ther unfit for mufic. Our verles, lays he, 
run allas it were upon one foot, with 
out diftinétion of members or parts, and 
without regard to the natural quantitiez 
of [yllables. We have no rhythmus at 
all, and we mind nothing but to have a 
certain number of. fyllables in. a verfe of 
of whatever nature, and in whatever or. 
der. Mr, Malcolm vindicates our verle 
from this imputation.. JTt is true, (ay 
he, we do not follow the metrical com. 
polition of the antients, yet we have fuch 
a mixture of ftrong and foft, long an 
Mort, fyllables, as make our verles flow 
Ímooth or rumbling, flow: or rapid, 
agreeable to the fubjeét. Inftances ofall 
which wve have in the following lines ol. 
Popes: s51 | 
Thele:equal fyllables alone require, 
Thbo' oft' the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid dojoin, 
e ten low words oft creep in one doll 
ne. 
Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gent; 
blows; | 
And the fmooth ftream in fmooth: 
numbers flowe 3. 
But when loud billows laíh the foundin 
More, | 
The hoaríe rough veríe fhould like the 
torrent roar; pl 
When Ajax ltrives lomerock's valt weight! 
to throw, A 
The line too labours, and the words mov 
low, | | 
Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours tl 
plain, 
Flies o'er tb'yunbending corn, and (kimi 
along the main. 
By making a fmall change or tran/pol-' 
tion of a word in any of thele ver/es, any 
body who has an ear will And, that we 
make'a great matter of the nature and: 
order of the [yllables. See NUMBERS. 
Vous adds, that the antient odes wert 






























manner as we fÍcan them, every pes bes 
ing a diltinct bar, or meafure (eparated 
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hy a diftin£t paule, though in reading, 
that diftinétion was not accurately ob- 
ferved, Laltly, he obferves, that their 
odes had a regular return of the fame 
kind of verfe, and the fame quantity of 
£yllables, in the fame place of every 
vwerfez whereas, in the modern odes, to 
follow the natural quantitg of our (yl- 
lables, every ftanza would be a diftinét 
fong. Seethe artecle ODE. 
Verles are. of various kinds, fome de- 
nominated from the number of feet, 
whereof they are compofed, as the mo- 
nometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, 
pentameter, hexameter, Ec. See the 
articles HEXAMETER, He, 
Some alío, fróm the kinds of feet uled in 
them, as thgipyrrbichion, proceleufmatic,' 
jambic, trochaic, Ec. See the article 
PYRRHICHION, Ec. | 
Sometimes verles are denominated from 
the names of the inventors, or the ay- 
thors who have uled them with molt fuc- 
cele, as tHe anacreontic, archilochian, 
alclepia, alcaic, fapphic, Ec. See the 
article ANACREONTIC, Te, 
The moderns have invented heroic or 
alexandrine verfes; the antients likewile 
invented various kinds of poetical de- 
vices In verfe, us centos, echos, Ue, 
See the article ALEXANDRINE, Ec, 
VersE is alío ufed for a part of. a chapter, 
feétion, or paragraph, fubdivided into 
feveral Jitele articles, Tie whole bible 
Is divided into chapters, and the chapters 
are lubdivided into verles... The div. on 
of verles in the New Teltament was Arít 
made by one Robert Stephens, with 
which divifion many learned men fnd 
— great fault, and yetit is every where fol- 
lowed, AE 
VERSED /íne:0f an arch, a legment of the 
diameter of a circle, lying. between the 
foot of a right fine, and «the lower ex - 
tremity of the arch. See SINE. 
VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of 
making verfe; alío the tune and cadence 
of veríe. See the article VERSE. 
—Verlification is properly applied to what 
the poet does more by labour, art and 
rule, than by Invention, and the genius 
or furor poeticus, Ste POETRY, Ec. 
VERSION, 2 tranflation of fume beok or 
writing, out of one language into an- 
colher. e 
VERT, in beraldry, the term fora green 
colonr. (lti5 called vertin the blazon 
of the coals of all under the degree of 
nobles; byr in costs of nobility, 16 18 
«called emerald ; and in thole of kings, 


venus» Inengraving, it is exprefled hy 
diagonals, or lines-drawn athwart from 


-1ight to left, from the dexter chief corner 


to the finilter bale, as reprefented in plate 


CEXC. figs. es 


VERT, or GREEN HUE, in foreft law, any 


thing that grows and bearsa green leaf 


within the forelt, tbatmay cover a deera 


This 1s divided into over-vert and nether-= 
vert; over-vert is the great woods which 
ln law-books are ulually called hauolt- 
bois3 neithber-vert 1s the under woods, 
otherwile called fub-bois. We fome- 
times alío meet with fpecial vert, which 
denotes all trees growing in theking's - 
woods within the forelt; and thofe 
which grow in other men's woods, 1É 
they be luch trees as bear fruit to leed 
the deer. > 


VERTEBRE, in anatomy, the twenty- 


fvuv bones of which the fpine confíts, 
and on which tone fiv-ral motions of the 
trunk of our bodies are performed, See 
the article SPINE, 

Each of thefe vertebre 15 compofed ofits 
body and procefíes. The body is the 
thick, fpungy, anterior part, which is 
convex before, concave backwards, hori- 
zontal and plain in molt of them aboye 
and below. their anterior and pofterior 
furfaces having feveral holes: made in 
their thin external plate, both for the 
firmer connexion of the ligaments, and 
for the palfage of v«íTels into their cellu- 
lar fubltance. Between thefe bodies of 
each two adjoining vertebree, a fubltance 
between the nature of ligament and car- 
tilage is interpoled; which is compolfed 
of concentrical curye fibres, the exterior 
of which are the molt folid and hard, 
while.thofe in the centre are very foftand . 
full of a elairy liquor 5 and therefore this 
fubítance was called by the antients liga- 
mentum mucolum. This is firmly hxed 
to the horizontal fufaces of the bodjes of 


¿the vertebres, and therefore not only al- 


lows thele bones to recede from each 
other, and to be prelk cloler together wsth- 
out breaking, but ferves to connect them, 
in which it is afñíted by a krong mem= 
branous ligament, which lines all their 
concave furface, and by hi:la ftronger li- 
gament that covers all their anterior con- 
vex furface.. It may be obleived,. as a ge- 
neralrule, notwithítanding fome excep=- 
tions, that the bodies of the vertebres are 
ImaHer and more folid above, but as we 
reckon downwards, appear larger and 
more fpongy, and that the cartilages be- 
tween then are thick, and thelurround? 
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ing lieaments ftrong in proportion to the 
largeneís of the vertebree, and the quan- 
tity of motion they are to perform; by 
which difpofition the greater weight is 
fupported en the broadelft beft fecured 
bale, and the middle of our body is al- 
lowed a large and lecure motion, which 
is of confiderable benefit. From each fide 
of the body of each vertebra, a bony 
bridge is produced backwards and to a 
ide; from the pofteridr extremity of 


which, one lanting proceís riles, and an--. 


other delcends ; the Ímooth, and what 
is generally the flattelt ide of each of 
theíe four proceffl+s, which are called the 
oblique, is covered with a fmooth: carti- 
lage, and the two inferior oblique pro- 
celles of ezch vertebra are fitted to, and 
articulated with, the two fuperior or af- 


cending oblique procefles of the vertebra, 


below. From between the fuperior and 
anferior oblique proceís of each fide, the 
vertebra is Mretched out laterally in form 
of a procefs, that 1s univerfally named 
traníverle. From the pofterior roots of 
the two oblique, and of the traníverle 
proceís of each hide, a broad oblique bo- 
ny plate is extended backwards; where 
thele meet, the fevenih and laft procefs 
of the vertebre takes its rife and (tands 
out backwards; 1his being génerally 
£harp-pointed, and narrow-edged, has 
therefore been called Ípinal procefs, from 
which this whole chain of bones has got 
the mame fpina. belides the common 
ligament which lines all the interior for- 


face of thefe procefles as well as of the 


bodies, there are particular ligaments that 
conneét the procelles of each two conti- 
euous vertebre. The fubltance of the 
procefles is confiderably  fronger and 
firmér than that of the bodies of the 
vertebre, having a thicker external plate, 
and without lo many large holes in it, 


"The feven procelles confidered conjunét. 


ly, as forming the pofterior Ihares of the 
xertebre, are hollow at 1heir anterior 


middle part; which concavity, joined 
co eithi that at the polterior part of the bo- 


dies, makes one great foramen, which 
anfwers to fuch another in the vertebre 


- above and below ; therefore the foramina 


ofall the vertebre taken together, ¡form 


a long great conduit, which is widened 
or ftraitened in proportion to the fiza of 
the medalla fpinalis, which. 1t contains, 
See the article MEDULLA. 

In the lateral bridges, which join the bo- 
«lies.to the procefles of each vertebra, a 
demicircular notch is oblervable both above 
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and below; which, exactly correfpond. 
ing with others in the contiguous bones, 
when the vertebree are joined, form q 
round hole in each fide, between each 
two vertebre, through which the neryes 
that proceed fronr the medulla fpinali; 
and the blood veflels país. The articu- 
lations then of theíe true vertebre are 
plainly double; for their bodies are join- 
ed by fynchondroíis, and their obli 
procefles are articulated by the third (ort 
of ginglymus. Hence it js evident, that 
their centre of motion is altered in dife. 
rent pofitions of the trunk, For when we 


- bow forwards the fuperior 'moved part 


bears entirely on the bodies of the ver- 
tebre; if we bend back, the oblique 
PEO. the weight3 1f we res 
cline to one fide, we relt upon the oblíque 
procelles of that ide and part of the bo. 
dies; ¡if we fland ereét, all the bodies 
and oblique procelles have their fhare ¡n 
our fupport. See ARTICULATION, 

There are in all twenty-four vertebre: 
the neck confifts of levenz and in thele, 
as in the others, we are to obíerve fome 
things in general; and afterwards, other 
things in particular, The vertebre of 
the neck are fmaller than thofe of the 
back; but they are of a firmer conílt- 
ence, and harder: their body is more | 
comprefled than in the others, and 5 
finuated on the other part, and conyex 
below. Molt of thefe vertebree have nine 
apophyfes; the traníverle and  polterio: 
ones, called the fpinole apophyles, art 
ufually bifurcated: the tran/verle ones 
are perforated alío, for the paflage of the 
vertebral veffels to the head, In the con- 
fideration of the vertebre of the neck 
fingly, we are to oblerve, that the upper 
one has a peculiar name: Jt is called at: 
las. This wants the body and the fpinols 
apophylesy and approaches to the figure 
of a ring + its fubítance is more folid than 
that of any other, and it receives bolh 
above and below; but itis not received 
itlelf. The head is articulated at its in: 
terior part, and itis by means of this ar- 
ticulation that the head is bent, and ex: 
tended. The proper foramen 15 greatet 
in this than in any other vertebra, which 


y arifes from jts wanting the body: the 


tranfveríe procefles are alfo longer than mn 
the others. It has alío a peculiar femi- 
circular ligament, by which 1t embraces 
the dentiform proceís of the fucceeding 
vertebra, The fecond vertebra is called 
epiftropheus, and axisz In «vhich we 
axe to oblerve the dentiform or odontoide 

procels, 
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procefs, juft mentioned; whereby it ar- 


ticulates in the manner of an hinge, with 


the firit vertebra, and the rotatory mo- 
tion of the head is performed by means 
ofit.. The third vertebra is alío called 
axis by fome, though it has nothing to 
warrant fuch a name; for there 1s no- 
thing particular to be obferved in this, or 
any of the fucceeding vertebree of the 
neck, more than has been already taken 
notice of them in general. The dorfum, 
or back, has twelve vertebree; of which 
we may remark in general, that they are 
of a middle (ze between thofe of the 
neck, and thofe of the loims: their fpi- 
nole apophyles are alío very long, and, 
except. in the two laft, very much incli- 
nated: the cartilages between the bodies 


of thele, are Ímaller than thoíe of the 


neck: the two tranfveríe apophyfes are 
“thick, and have a depreffion in them 
for the articulation with the ribs. The 
fir vertebra of the back is called the 
axillary, or eminent vertebra; and to 
it is joined the úpperrib. See Ribs. 

The vertebree of the loins are five; of 


which we may obíerve in general, that 


their bodies, and alfo the intervening car- 
-— tilages, are very thick; the tranfverle 
—apophyfes very long, but fmaller than 
thole of the back; the fpinofe apophy/es 
are thick, (traight, and fet farther alun- 
der than in the others, to give way to a 
laxer motion in this part. 
Some have given particular names to the 
vertebres of the back and loins; but this 
is not necellary, as they are fufficiently 
diftinguifhed by numbering them. For 
the luxations, fractures, and other inju- 
ries of the vertebre, fee the articles 
SPINE, KiBs, LUxXATION, He, 
VERTEX, in anatomy, denotes the crown 
of the head, or the uppermolt part fituat- 
ed between the inciput and gcciput. See 
the article HEAD, 
Hence vertex is alío uled, figuratively, 
for the top of other things: thus, the 
vertex ofa cone, pyramid, Ec. is the top of 
any one of thele figures, See Cone, Te, 
The vertex of an angle is the angular 
point; and thoíe angles, which, being 
oppolite to one another, do touch only 
in the angular point, are called vertical 
angles: luch are the angles ABC ánd 
DBE (plate CCXC. fig. 5.) wherein 
the lides A Band CB of one of them 
are only continuations of the legs of the 
other, BE and BD; and fuch angles 
are demonitrated to be equal. 
The vertex of any plane figure, is the 
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angle oppofite to the bafez and the ver- 
tex of a curve, is the point from. which 
the diameter is drawn, or the interfeétion 
of the diameter and curve. : 
VERTEX 0f aplafs, in opties, the fame with 
the pole thereof, 


VERTEXis alíoufed, inaltronomy, for the 


point of heaven perpendicularly over our 
heads, properly called the zenith, See 
the article ZENITH. 

Path of the VERTEX, the circle defcribed by 
the vertical point during one revolution of 
the earth about its axis, 

VERTICAL CIRCLE, in altronomy, 2 
great circle of the fphere palling through 
the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles: 1t is otherwife 
called azimuth. See AZIMUTH. 

Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle or 
azimuth which paífes through the poles 
of the meridian j or which is perpendicu= 
lar to the meridian, and pafles through 
the equinoétial points. See AZIMUTH. 

VERTICAL of the fun, 18 the vertical which 
pafles through the center of the fun. at 
any moment of time. i 

VERTICAL PLANE, in perfpeétive, is a 
plane perpendicular to the geometrical 
plane, pafling through the eye, and cut- 
ting the perfpeétive plane at right angles, 

VERTICAL PLANE, in conics, is a plane 
palling through the vertex of the cone, 
and parallel to any conic feótion. See 
the article PLANE. 

VERTICAL LINE, in conics, is a right line 
drawn on the vertical plane, and pañing 
through the vertex of the cones. Seethe 
article LivE. | 

VERTICAL DIAL, isa fun-dial drawn on 
the plane of a vertical circle, or perpen- 
dicular to tbe horizon. See DrAL. 

VERTICAL POINT, in aftronomy, the fame 
with vertex or zentth. 

VERTICILLATE PLANTS, are fuch 25 
have their flowers intermixed with mall 
leaves growing in a kind of whirls about 
the joints of a ftalk; as penny-royal, 
hore-hound, Ec. ¡See PLanrtT, | 
The peculiar charadieriític of this genus 
of plants, according to Mr. Ray, is, 
that their leaves grow in' pairs, one jult 
againít another, on the (talk; the flower 
is monopetalous, but ufually erows down 
with a Kind 0% lip, or turning, fomethine: 
like the form: of a hélmet; there ae 
four feeds after each flower, to which the 
perianthium of ibe flower ferves inflead 
of a capfula fermimeális, - : 

VERTICITY,) is that property oftheload- 
tone, wereby itóturne, or direéls imel£ 

ta 
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to fome peculiar point, See MAGNET, 

YERTIGO, in medicine, a difeale in which 
che head feems to turn round. 


This, according to Dr. Willis, is a dif- 


order la which vifible objeóts feem con- 
tinually to turn round, whilít the pa- 
tients are affeéóted with a perturbation pr 
confufion of the animal !pirits in the 
brain, which hinders their influx into 
che nerves. Henceitis, that the vilive 
end locomotive facultics often fail to fuch 
a degree, that the patient is ready to 
drop down, and complains of darkne(s. 
Etmuller divides itinto three kinds; the 
firlt of which is a fimple vertigo, in which 


there is only a tranfient and fhort-conti- 


nued gyration of objects. The fecond is: 
a dark vertigo, or Ícotomia, when the 
eyes 'are darkened, or fo affeéted, as ¡£ [e- 
weral colours were before-them. The 
third is the vertigo caduca, in which the 
patient prelently falls down. 
A vertigo may be produced by every caufe 
which can diltend, preís, or contract the 
arteries; fuch as fudden fear, furprize, 
ebriety, and voracity, by which the re- 
gular inflox and reflux of the animal [pi- 
rits into the optic nerves and retina are 
prevented. Sometimes, alío, it may be 
produced by an acid, or any peccant hu- 
mour, lodged in the ltomach, and velli- 
cating Js NEFVES, which communicate 
«with the retina 5 for which reafon the hy- 
pochondriac and hylteric paflions may 
“produce a vertigo. | 
With refpeét to the cure, the regimen in 
general, ought to be the fame with that 
in the apoplexy or epilepfy. If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, a due quantity of blood 
is to be taken away; and if a nauíea, 
Jofs of appetite, or any other diforder of 
he fomach remain, an emetic 15 to be 
prefcribed; then cathartics and Ipecifcs 
are to be ordered. 
erne, calamus aromaticus, In whatever 
form, is good for a vertigo, and elleemed: 
a lecret for ibat diforder. The lame au- 
thorinforms us, thata german phyfician 
cureda great many of vertigoes, by pills 
made of fugar of lead and cypre/s-tur- 
pentine; four or five grains of wbich. 
were to be taken for a dofe, and their 
“ufe períifted in for fome days.  Gliffon, 


as Bates informs-us, after all other me- 


dicines had failed, was cured of a levere 
vertigo, of three weeks continuance, by 
having his head, and applying fo1t a 

later of the flowers of fulphur and 
whies of eges. Some order a cauític, or 
a feton, to.be applied to the back part of 
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According to May- 
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VES | 
the neck; a cautery to the bregma, «pg 
Bates's epileptic electuary, or Fuller pe. 
ruvian epileptic eleótuary, to be ufed jp. 
ternally, | 
Willis informs us, that after he had jp 
vain tried all other medicines, he, with ' 
fuccels, prefcribed the following pow.- | 
der: Take of the powder of the roots of 
male piony, two ounces; of the flowers 
of male piony, one ounce; of peacocks 

. Cung, of the whitelt kind, halfa pound; 
and of white fugar, two ounces: redure 
to a powder, the dofe of which is to bs | 
about the quantity of a [poonful twice 4 
day, drinking after it adraugbtof a de. 
coétion of lage and rolemary, impregnat. 
ed with coffee, 

- Heiíter orders camphorated Ípirit of wine 
alone, or mixed with fpirte of harifhorn, 
to be applied to the top of the head and, 
temples. And when the diforder proceed; 
from crudities in the ítomach, be adyifs 
to prepare and diflolye them by neutra] 
falts, that they may be afterwards eva. 
cuated by an emetic,or purge. After this, 
the patient Should ule ftomachics and ce. 
phalics; as alío a moderate quantity of 
wine at meals, wbich fhould be fparing, 
Pyrmont-water is alío faid to bé excellent 
mthis cafe, A | 

VERVAIN, verbena, inbotany. Ste th 
article VERBENA. 

VERUE, a town of Piedmont, fituated on 
the river Po, twenty miles north-ealt of 
Turin. 






































kind of little yalve, in the place wherein 
the ejaculatory duéts enter the urethra, 
lts ule is to prevent the urine, 1n paífing 
the urethra, from getting in at thefe duél, 
and fo mixing with the lemen. 

VERY LORD, and VERY TENANT, 3h 
thoíe that 2re immediate lord and tenan- 
to one another. See the article Lor». 

VESICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a mem 
branous or Íkinny part in which any hu: 
mour is contained. See BLADDER, 

VESICATORY, wejficatoriua, an extern 
medicine, ferving to raile a blifler; 
whence, alfo, 1t.1s itíelf, though impro: 
perly, called a bliíter, | 
Velicatories are unguents, cataplafms, 01 
plalters, made of fharp Irritating medi 
cines, which have a faculty of drawiog 
the humours [rom within, outwards, 1D 
flaming and ulceratirg the fkin, an 
railing velicee or bladders, whence the. 
denomination velicatory. La 
We have velicatories made of canthan: 
des, euphorbium, ñgs, fublimate of me” 
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cury, lapis infernalis; multard, anacar- 


dium, fquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, 


leayen, Se. which are incorporated and 
made up with honey, gums, reins, Uc. 
to bring them to the confiltence required. 
VESICULA, VESICLE, a diminutive of 
velica, Mignifying a little bladder. 
The lungs confiít of velicule,. or lobules 
of veficule, adíitting alr from the bron- 
chia 3 and notonly atr, but alío dul, Pe, 
There are feveral other parts in the body 
which bear this appellation; as the vefi- 
cula fellis, or gall-bladder, veficule lémi- 
vales, Ye. See the article GALL, Ye. 
VESPA, the wAsP, in zoology. See WY ASP. 
VESPER, or HEsPER, in altronomy. See 
the article HESPER,. | 
VESPERS, in the church of Rome, denote 
the afternoon lervice, aníwering, in fome 
meafure, to the evening prayers of ile 
— church of England. See the articles 
PRAYER and SERVICE. 
VESPERTILIO, the sar, in zoology, a 
genus of quadrupeds, of. the order of the 
fer, the characters of which are thele : 
the fore-teeth of the úpper jaw are fx in 
number, acute, and diltant-from each 
other; the fore-teeth of the lower jaw are 
alío fix, and acute, but contiguous ; the 
caníne teeth are two both above and 
below, ¿on each de; the feet have each 
five toes; and the fore-feet have the toes 
conneéted by a membrane, and expanded 
into a fort of wings, whereby it flies; 
whence this animal has been generally, 
but with the utmolt impropriety, ranged 
among the birds. 
«The common bat is about the bignels of 
4 moule, .and very much refembles 1t in 
fape and colour. There are feveral 
other fpecies of this creature, fome with, 
and others without, a tail. 
VESPERTILIONUM AL/E,BATS-WINGS 
In anatomy, a name given to the two 
broad ligaments which conneét the bot- 
tom of the uterus to the bones of the 
lium. See the article UTERUS. 


the animal Spirits. See the articles. 
NERVES and ANIMAL SPIRITS, 


-—VESSEL, in navigation, a general name for- 


all forts of hips. See the article Ship. 


VESTALIA, in roman antiquity, a fefti- 


val celebrated in honour of the goddefs 
Velta, on the fifih of the ides of June;z 
that:1s, ob tbe ninth of that month. 


VESTALS, uefales, among the antient 


Romans, were prieftelles of the goddeís 
Velta, and had the perpetual fire com- 


xmitted to their charge 2 they were at frft” 


only four in number, but afterwards in- 
crealed to fix35 and it does not appear, 
that their number ever exceeded Ñx, 
among whom one was fuperior to the relt, 


“and called vefalis maxima. 


The veltals were chofen from. fix to term 
years ofage, and ovliged to Ariét con- 
tinency for thirty years; the firk ten of 
which were employed! in. learning the 
ceremonies of religion, the next ten im 
the performance of them, and the teñ 
laft in teaching them to the younger 
veltals, 

The habit of the veltals conflted of an 
head-drefs, called infula, which fat clofe 
to their heads, and from whence hung 
certain laces called vittee; a kind of fur- 
plice made of white Jinen, and overita 
purple mantle with a Jong train to it. 


VESTIBLE, veftibulum, 10 architeóture, E 


kind of entrance into a large building; 
beingan open place before tlre hall, or ar 
the bottom of the lteir-cafe,  Veltibles; 
intended for magnificence, are ufually 
between the:court and the garden, 

The Romans had veltibles at the entrance 
of their hou/es, for fheltering tho/e per- 
fons who were cbliged to itand at the 
doorj and we have now veftibles of a 
like kind tn many old churches, houfes, 
Se, ulually called porches. £ee the ar- 
ticle PoR cH. | 
The term veltible 1s fometimes' alfo ufed 
for a lite anti-chamber, before the en- 
trance of an ordinary apartment, 





VESPRIN, a town of Lower Hungary, VESTIBLE of the ear, in anatomy, a cavi- 
fifty miles fouth-weft of Buda, . -ty forming the middle part of the laby- 

' VESSEL, was, denotes in general any thing rinth of the ear, See the article Ear, 

for holding liquors; fuch are our domel- VESTIGIA, a latin term frequently uled, 


tic cups, pots, Ec. as alío the retorts, ma- 
trafles, crucibles, e, of the chemilts. 
See RETORT, LABORATORY, Ec. 

In anatomy, all the parts wbich contain 
or convey a fluid, are called vellels; as 
the veins, arteries, Jymphatics, ce. See 
the articles VEIN, ARTERY, Ec. 

Some alío extend the word velfel to the 
Berves, as luppofing them the conduits of 





by englifh «veriters, for the traces or 
footlteps which any thing has left be- 
hind 1t, 


VESTRY, a place adjoining to a church, 


where the veltments of the minilter are 
kept; and alío a meeting at fuch place, 
confitting. of the minilter, church-war= 
dens, and chief men of molt parifhes, who 
make a parifh vefiry or mecting, By 
cufon 


| VIA 

cultom there are felect veltries, being a 
eertain number of períons chofen to have 
the government of the parifh, make rates, 
and take the accounts of church-wardens, 
Eje. And itis here to be oblerved, that 
when any rates aremade, the parifhion- 
ers muít have notice. of a velftry held for 
that purpole; in which cafe all that are 
ablent fhall be concluded by a majority 


of the parifhioners prefent, who in con=, 


ftruftion of law are the whole parifh, 

Veltries of parifhes are to be confulted by 
o parifh ofhicers; andif a parifhioner, who 

e hará right to be prelent and voteat a 

veltry, be fhut out of the veltry-room, 

aétion' of the cafe lies, | 

'VESTURE, or INVESTITURE, in law. 
See the article INVESTITURE, 

VESUVIUS, a famous vulcano, or burn- 
ing mountain; fituated only (ix miles eaít 
of therity of Naples, in Italy, — See the 
article VULCANO. ' > 

WETCH, wicid, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria claís of plants, with 

a papilionaceous flower; and its fruit is 
a long, bivalve, and coriaceous pod, con- 
taining feveral roundifh feeds. 

VercH allo makes part of the names of 
other plants; as:thebitter vetch, horfe- 
fhoe vetch, e. See the articles OROBUS 

¡and HiIPPOCREPIS. 


-— WETERAN, among the antient Romans, 


an appellation given to a foldier who was 
grown old'in the feryice, or had made a 
certain number of campailgns. 
WVETERNUS, or LeTHARGY, in medi- 
cine. See the article LETHARGY. 
VETITUM NAMIUM, in law, imports a 
forbidden diltrels; fuch, £. gr. 1s that 
when the bailiff of a lord diftrains beaíts 
or goods, and the lord forbids his bailift 
“to deliver them when the fheriff comes to 
replevy them, and to that end drives them 
to places unknown, - 

VEXES, or Ne injufle VEXES, in law. See 
-the article NE INJUSTE. : : 
WIA-LACTEA, in altronomy, the milky- 

way, orgalaxy. See GALAXY. 
Wia-sOLI5, 1be fun's avay, im altronomy, 
is ufed, among [ome altronomers, for the 
ecliptic line, fo called, becaule the fun 
“never goes outof it. See ECLIPTIC. 
VIZE Prime, firit paffages, among phy- 
ficians, are the cefophagus, ftomach, and 
 guts; including the whole length of the 
alimentary duét, or canal, from the mouth 
to the (phinéler ani. ; 
VIALES, dn mythology, a name. given 
among the Romans to the gods who had 
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the care and guard of the roads and hiph.. 
Ways. ' ; 
The dii viales, according to Labeo, were 
of the number of thofe gods called gi 
animáles, who were fuppofed to be the 
fouls of men changed into gods ; and 
were of two kinds, viz. the yiales and 
penates, See LARES. 

VIANA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
fituated on the river Ebro, forty -Lix mile 
fouth-welt of Pampeluna. | 

VIANA is allo a port-town of Portugal, 
thirty-fix miles north: of Oporto. 

VIANDEN, a town of Luxemburg, twenty 
miles north of the city of Luxemburg, 

VIATICUM, in the church of Rome, «y 
appellation giyen to the eucharilt, whep 
adminiltered to perfons at the point ¿| 

o deatb. See the article EUCHARIST, 

VIATOR, in roman antiquitv, an appe: 
lation given in common to all ofhicers y 
any of the magiítrates; as liétors, ar. 
cenít, fcribes, cryers, Te. . See the artich 
Lictor, Fe, 

VIBEX, is fometimes ufed, by phyfcian; 
for a black and blue fpot in the (kin, o: 
calioned by an aflux or extravafationd 
blood. 

VIBRATION, in mechanics, a regul, 
reciprocal motion ofa body, asa pen 
dulum, Ec, which, being freely fuípend 
ed, wings or ofcillates, firft this way, 
then that. See the article PENDULUL, 

VIBRATION is alío ufed, in phyfics, ford; 
vers other. regular alternate motion; 
thus fenfation is fuppofed to be perform: 
ed, by means of the yibratory motion ol 
the nerves, begun by external obje, 
and propagated to the brain, | 

VIBURNUM, in botany, a genus of lk 

pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, will 
a monopetalous, campanulated flower, 
femiquinquifid at the limb : the fruit is 
roundiíh unilocular berry, containing 1 
fingle, olfleous, comprefled, and (triatel 
feed. 
This genus comprehends the tinus, « 
lauruítine; the opulus, or water-elder; 
and the viburnum of authors, called ll 
englifh the way-faring-tree. 

VICAR, vicarius, a perfon appolnted, 
deputy to another, to perform his font 
tions in his abfence, and under his qu 
thoritya 

ViCAR, in the canon law, denotes a pritf 
of a parifh, the predial tithes where 
are impropriated or appropriated; thath, 
belong either to a chapter, religiou 
houfe, e, or to alayman, who o 

a 
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them, and only allows the vicar the (mall 
tithes or a convenient falary, antiently 


called portio Congrua. 


V¡CAR-GENERAL, wasa title given by king 
Hen ry VIT, to Thomas Cromwell, earl 
of Ellex, with full power to overíee the 


clergy, and regulate all matters relating 


to church affairs. 


VICE, wvitium, in ethics, 18 ordinarily de- 


fined an eleétive habit, deviating, either 


in excels, or defeét, from the juít medium 


wherein virtue is placed. See the articles 
HABIT, VIRTUE, Ue... 
WICE, in Ímithery, and other arts employ- 
ed in metals, is a machine, or inftru- 
“ment, ferving to hold faft any thing they 
are at work upon, whether 1t is to be 
filed, bent, rivetted, e, To file fquare, 
3tis ablolutely neceflary that the vice be 
placed perpendicular with its chaps pa- 
rallel to the work-bench, 
Hand-V1CE,*1s a fÍmall Kind of vice Terving 
to hold the lefler works in, that require 
often turning about. qee 


Of thele there are two kinds, the broad-" 


chapped hand-vice, which is that com- 
monly ufed; and the [quare-nofed hand- 


wice, feldom ufed but for filing fimall. 


round work. See SMITHERY, 

Vice isalío a machine ufed Ly the glaziers 
to turn or draw lead into flat rods, with. 
grooves on each fide to receive the edges 
of the glafs. * 

VicE is alío ufed, in the compolition of di- 
vers words, to denote the relation of 
fometbing, that comes inftead, or in the 
place, of another 3 as vice-admiral, vice- 

- chancellor, vice-chamberlain, vice-prefi- 


dent, Ec. are officers who take place in. 


the ablence of admirals, Ec. See the ar- 
— ticles AÁDMIRAL, CHANCELLOR, Ec. 
VicE=ROY, a governor of a kingdom, who 
commands in the name and ftead of a 
king, with full and foyereign authority. 
See the article Kixc, 
VICE VERSA, a latin phrafe, importing 
on the contrary: thus, as the fun mounts 
——higherand bigher aboye the horizon, the 
fhadows, of things decreale; and vice 
verfa, as he delcends lower, they increale, 


-—VICH, a town of Catalonia, in Spain, 30 


miles north of Barcelonz, 
ViCIA, the VETCH, in botany. 
article VETCH. | 
VICISSITUDE; the regular fuccelfion of 
one thing after another; as the viciff- 
_tude of day and night, of the fealons, Lc, 
VICOVARO, a town of Italy, forty. miles 
north-ealt of Rome. : ho 


See the 


| 'VICOUNT, in old law.bogks,-- Gignifics 


YoL. LY. 
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the lame with Sheriff. See SHERIFF; 

VICOUNT, or ViscOuNT, is alío a degree 

Of nobility next below a count, or. earl, 
and above a baron, Seethe articles No= 

_BILITY, EArL, Ec. | 
VICOUNTIEL, in daw-books, fomething 
belongiñg to, or falline within the fhe= 
Tif"s jurifdiétion: thus writs vicountiels 
are writstriablein the fheriff"s court; and 
there are certain vicountiel rents, whereof 
theherifFkeeps a particular roll, that ufu- 
ally comes under the title of firma comi- 
tafus. | a 
Alío yicountiel jurifdiétion, Ts that which 
belongs to oflicers of a county; as Sheriff, 
coroner, elcheator, Ec. See SHERIFF, Ec, 

VICTIM, viétima, denotes a bloody facri- 
fice offered to fome deity, ofa living crea= 
ture, 23 a man or bealt, which is (lain to 
appeale his wrath, or obtain fome fayour, 
See the article SACRIFICE. 

VICTIMARIUS, in antiquity, a minifter 
or fervant of the prielt, whofe office was 
to bind the viétims, and prepare the wa- 
ter, Knife, and other things necellary for 
the facrifice. See SACRIFICE, 

To the viétimarii it alío belonged to 
knock down and kill the viétims, in or- 
der to which they Ítood clofe by the altar 
naked to the walk, but crowned with 
laurel ; and holding a hatchet or a knife 
up, afked the prieft leave to ftrike;. fay= 
ing, agóne? whence they were called 
agones and cultellarii, See Acon. 
Wen the viétim was killed, they opened 
t, and after viewing the entrails, took 
them away, walhed the carcafe, fprink- 
led the flour on it, Ec. The fame viéti-. 
mari lighted the fire wherein books were 
condemned to be burnt, 

VICTORTA, or VITORIA, a town of the 
province of Biícay, in Spain, thirty miles 
fouth of Bilboa, 

VICTORY, victoria, the overthrow or de- 
feat of an enemy, in war or combat. 

VICTUALLING-Orrice, an oftice kept 
on Tower-hill, London, for the furnifh- 

Ing his majelty"s navy witl viéluals. See 
the article Navy. E 
Jt is managed by feven commifhioners 

- who have their inferior offcers, as lecre- 
taries, clerksS, Ec, befides agents in di- 
vers parts of Great Britain, Ireland, Te, 

See the article COMMISSIONERs, Ec. 

VICTUALES, fignibes any Juftenance, or. 

- things necefíary to live upon, as meatand - 
provifiens; which are to be fold ata rea- 

- fonable price, afleffed by juítices, Ec on 
pain of forfeiting double ihe value, By 
the cuíltom of fome manors, they. choole 


19 6 yeuly 
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yearly furyeyors of viétuals. See ÁssISE;: 
VIDAMES, certain ofiicers under the 
-—bifhops of France, for the adminiltration 
of júftice, and prelervation of the tempo- 
ralities of the bifhoprics. 
VIDIN, or WiDIN, a town of european 
Turky, in the province of Servia, fituat- 


249, end north lat, 43759. 

VIENNA, the capital city of the circle of 

Aultria and of the german empire, is 
> fituated on the Danube, in calt long. 16% 
20, and north lat. 48% 20%, | 

Vienna is an archbifhop's lee, and has a 

¿ccelebrated univerfity. 

VIENNE, a town of Dauphine, In France, 
fituated: on theriver Rlione, 18 miles fouth 
of Lyens. Itis an archbifhop's fee. 

VI ET ARMIS, in law, are words made uíe 
of in Indiétments and actions of trelpals, 
to Mew the violent commiffion of any 
trefpals or crime; but in an appeal of 

death, or where a perfon is killed with a 
weapon, thele words are not held necel- 
fary, becaufe the yioJence 1s implied. . 

VIEW, in law, fienifies the particular act 
of viewers; as where a real aétion 1s 
brought, and the tenant does not certain- 
ly know what land itis the defendant re- 
quires; then he may pray that the Jury 
may view the fame, thatis to lay, [ee the 

Jand thatisclaimed. Butitis held, that 


mn all cales of viewing, the thine in con- - 


troverfy is only to be tfhewn to the j jUrors, 
and no evidence can be given relating to 
¡ton entber fides and here ¡f waflte be al- 
ledged to be done in every room of a 
houfe, the yiew of the. houle generally is 
fufiicient. 

View of frank pledge, 15 the office Which 
the Meriftin his county-court, the ftew- 
ard in the leet, or 1he bailiff in his hun- 
dred, performs in looking to the king*s 
peace, and leeimg that every man be in 
fome pledgee. 

VIGEVANO, a town of the dutchy of 
Milan, in Ltalya. fixteen miles fouth-welt 
¡af M: lan: 

VIGILS, in church- hifory, are lhe falts 
appointed before certain feltivals, ¡in or- 


der to prepare the mind for a due obíer- 


vation of the enfuing folemnity. 
o a tribunal or court 
among the antient Romanos, firfteltablifh- 
ed by ¡Celar, confilting of twenty mem- 
bers, three of whom judged of all crimi- 
nal matters; three others h-d the infpec- 
tion of thecoins 5 four others had the in- 
ea sida E Rome; 5 and 
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ed on the river Danube, Sn ealt long. 


VIL 
the reft were judges of civil afaira] 

VIGNAMONT, a town of. the bilhoptic 
of Liege, 1n Germany, two miles north 

of. Huy. 

VIGO, a port-town of Galicia, in Spain, 
70 les fouth- eaft of Cape Esnilterre :, 
welt long. 9? 18, north lat. 42% 15”. 

VILLA-B0HIM, a town of Portugal, ten 

miles fouth-weft of Elvas, 

VILLA-FRANCA, the name of leveral towns; 
one in Piedinont, three miles eaíft of 

Nice; another of Catalonia, eighteen 
miles weft of Barcelona; a third, the ca- 
pital of St, Michael, one of the Azores ; 
and a fourth, a town of Eltremadura, in 
Spain, fifty -four miles fouth-eaít of Sala. 
manca. 

VILLA-FRANCHE, a town of Orleanois, ia 
France, twelve miles north of Lyons. 
VILLACH, a town of Carintbia, in Ger- 
many, twenty miles welt of Clagenfurt. 
VILLAGE, an allemblage of houles, in- 
habited chiefly by peafants and farmer, 
and having no market, whereby 1t 15 di. 
ftinguifhed from a town. See the articles 

CirY and Town. 
Fleta tells us, that the difference made 
between a manfion, a village, and a m:- 
nor, is this, wíz. a manfion may confift of 
cone or more houfes, but muft be of one 
dwelling place, and none near it; forif 
other houles are contiguous, it is then a 
village; and a manor confifts of feveral 
villages, or of one alone. 
Where in legal proceedings a place ís 
named generally, jt Shall be taken fora 
vill, becaule as to civil purpoles the 
kingdom was firlfl divided into vills; yet 
it has been held, that a villand a parih 
- fhall be intended the fame. 

VILLAIN, or VILLEIN, villamus, 1n Our 
antient cultoms, denotes a man of fervile 
and baíe condition, Víz. a bondmañn or 
fervant: and there were antienily two 
forts of bondmen or villains in England; 
the one termed a villain in grols, wo 
was immediately bound to the perfon of 
his lord and his heirs ; the other a villain 
regardant to a manor, he being bound to 


his lord as a member belonging and an- 


nexed tothe manor whercof the lord was 
owner; and hé was properly a pure vil- 
lain, ¿of whom the lord took redemption 
to marry his daughter, and to make him 
free; and whom the lord: might put out 
of hs dande and tenements, goods and 
chattels at his will, and. beat. and chal 
“tife, but not malm him. ] 
VILLA REAL, the name of two e 
tm 
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che one in Spain, thirty miles north of VINCULUM, in mathematics, a charadter 


Valencia; and the other in Portugal, fifty 


miles ealt of Porto. 
VILLA DEL REY, a town 
miles north of Badajox. | 
VILLA RICA, a port-town of Mexico, fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Mexico, in welt 
long. 100%, and north lat, 202. 
'WILLA VICIOSA, the name of two towns 
of Spain, one forty-feven miles north-eaít 
of Madrid; and the other a port-town 
of Alturias, twenty-two miles north-eaít 
of Oviedo: welt long. 6% 6', north 
-Tat. 43% 
VILLENA, a town of New Caftile, in 
Spain, forty miles north of Murcia : welt 
«Jong. 19 15', north lat. 38% 46. 


-—VILLENAGE, a kind of antient tenure, 


whereby the tenant was bound to do fuch 


fervices as the lord commanded, or fuch 


as were fit for villains or -bondmen to 
perform... 

VILLENOUS, or VILLAINOUS JUDG- 
MENT, in law, that which degrades and 
cats hhame and reproach upon the of- 
fender ; fo that he fhall not be of any 


credit afterwards, nor fhall it be lawful 
for him to approach theking's court, Fe, 


VILLI, among botanilts, a kind of down 
like coaríe hair, or the grain or fhag of 
plufh, with which fome trees abound. * 

VILLOSE,orVILLOvus,fomethingabound- 


ing with villi, or fibres like coarle hairs : 


-—fuch is one of the coats of the ftomach. 
 Seethe article STOMACH. 
VILVORDE, a town of Brabant, feven 
miles north of Bruffels. 
VINALIA, in roman antiquity, a feltival 
on the nintb of the kalends of May, in 
honour both of Jupiter and Venug. 
VINCA, the PERIWINKLE, in botany, a 
senus of the pentandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confifts of 
a fingle faucer-like petal, with an hori- 
zontal limb, divided into five lfegments : 
the pericarpium confilts of two erect, cy- 
lindric,- and long follicles, formed of one 
walve, and opening longitudinally ; the 
feeds are numerpus, oblong, cylindric, 


and fulcated. 


Cape VINCENT, the molt fouth-welt pro» : 


montory of Portugal; weft long, 10%, 
and north lat. 3695”, 

St. VINCENT, one of the Caribbee-iflands, 
feventy-five miles weft of Barbadoes. 


St. VINCENT, is alío 2 province of Brazil, ' 
bounded by the Rio Janiero on the north, 


by the Atlantic on the eaít, by the pro- 
yince of del Rey on the fouth, and by 
ibat of the [paniíh La Plata on the wef, 


of Spain, ten 


in form ofa line, or ftroke, drawn over 
- 2 faétor, divilor, or dividend, when com- 
pounded of feveral letters or quantitiesy' 
to connect them, and fhew they are to be 
multiplied, or divided, Ec. together by 
the otherterm, Thusdxa-+b—clhews 
that dis to be multiplied into a + £—c, 
VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the 
grapes, or other ripe fruits, as the applesz 
pears, cherries, Ele, See VINTAGE, 
VINDEMIATRIX, or VINDEMIATOR,' 
a fixed (tar of the third magnitude in 
the conftellation virgo, whole latitude is 
167 12 34 north, and longitude 59.37" 
40” of libra, according to Mr, Flam- 
lteed”s catalogue, | En 
VINDICATION, or CLAIMING,+ in the 
civil law, an action arifing from the pro- 
perty a perfon has in any thimg;.ora 
permiffion to take or feize a thing, as 
one's own, out of the hands of a perfon, 
whom the law has doomed not to be the 
true proprietor. | 
VINE, wuitis, a noble plant or fhrub ofthe 
creeping kind, famous for its fruit, or 
errapes, and for the liquor they atford, 
See the article W1NE. 
The vine conftitutes a genus of the pen- 
tandria-monogynia claís of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of five mall, de- 
ciduous, and rude petals, growing toge- 
ther at their extremities¿ and its fruit is 
a large roundifh berry, containing five 
ofleous, femiorbicular, and turbinato- 
cordated feeds, narrow at the bale. 
Our gardeners find,.that vines are capa=- 
ble ot being cultivated in England, fo as 
to produce large quantities of grapes; . 
and thofe ripened to luch a degree, as may 
afford a good fubltantial vinous juice. 
Witneís the yvineyards in Somerletíhire ; 
particularly that famous one at Bath. In 
effeét, it does not feem fo much owing to 
the inclemency of our Engliíh air, that 
our grapes are generally inferior to thofe 
of France, as to the want ofa juít culture. . 
Thole fitted for the Englifh climate, Mr. 
Mortimer finds to be the black grape, 
the white mulcadine, parfley-Arape, mul- 
cadilla, white and red frontiniac. Mr, 
Bradley recommends the July-grape, the 
early fweer' water-grape, Jately brought 
from the Canartes, and the Arbois, or ' 
french: Íweet water-sgrape:; all which, 3€ 
well managed, and the weather favour- 
able, are ripe by the middle of Augult. 
He alío recommende the claret and Bur- 
gundy-grapes. 
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NED. 
Vines are propagated either by layers, or 
cuttings; that is, either by laying down 
the young branches, as foon as the fruit 
is gathered, or by making plantations 
of flips, or cuttings, at that time. Mr. 
Mortimer (ays, 1t may be done any time 
in the winter before January; though 
Bradley fays, he has done it, with luc- 
ceís, in March and April. j 
For the belt foil for vines, and the me- 
thod of cultivating them, fee the article 
VINEYARD. e | 
INEGAR, acetum, an acid penetrating 
liquor, prepared from. wine, cyder, beer, 


te. of confiderable ule both as a medi-- 


cine and fauce, 
CYDER, Ue, | 
The procels of turning vegetable matters 
to vinegar, is thus delivered by Dr. 
Shaw : take the lkins of raifins, after they 
have been ufed in making wine; and 
pour three or four times their own quan- 


See the articles WINE 


tity of boiling water upon them, fo as to 


make a thin aqueous mixture, Then 


Jet the containing cafk, loofely covered, 
3n a warmer place thanis ufed for vinous 


fermentation; and the liquor in a few 
weeks time will become a clear and 
found vinegars which being drawn off 
from its fediment, and prelerved,in ano- 
ther cafk, well ftopped down, will con- 
tinue perfect, and fir for ule. 


“This experiment fhews us a cheap and 


ready way of making vinegar from refuíe 
materials; fuch as the huíks of grapes, 
decayed raifins, the lees of wine, grounds 
of ale, beer, De. which are frequently 


-Thrown away asufeleís. Thus, in many 
- wine countries, the marc, rape, or dry 


prefling of grápes are thrown in heaps, 
and fuffered to putrify unregarded ; 
though capable ofaffording as good vine- 
gar, as the wine itíelf, In fome places 
they bury copper-plates in thele huiks, 
1n order to make verdigreale; but this 
praétice lfeems chiefly confined to the fon- 
thern parts of France. Our prefentex- 
periment fhews us how.to convert them 
to another ufe; and the direction ex- 
tends to all the matters that haye once 
undergone, or are fit to undergo, a vi- 


¿nous fermentation, for thatall foch mat- 


ters will afford vinegar. Tihus all our 


Summer-fruits in England, even black- 


berries; “all the refufe wafhings of a 
Jugar-houfe, cyder preffings, ór the like, 
will make vinegar, by means of water, 
the open air, and waimith. Hee the ar- 
ficle VERDEGREASE. DUDE 
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turns blue, or green, and would at lal 


VIN 


The whole proceís, whereby this changa 
_ is effeóted, delerves to be attentively cop, 
fidered. And, firft, theliquor to be thus 
changed, being kept warmer than in yi. 
nous fermentation, it, in a few days, be. 
eins to grow thick, or turbid; and with» 
out throwing up bubbles, or making any ' 
confiderable tumult, as happens in yinon. 
fermentation, depofits a copious (edi. 
ment. The effeét of this feparation be. 
gins to appear firlt on the furface of tha 
liquor, which gathers a white (kin, that 
daily increales in thickne(fs, till at length 
-Jt becomes like leather; and now, if 
- continued longer in this ftate, the ¿kin 


grow folid, and putrify : therefore, in 
keeping down this Ikin asit grows, and 
—thruíting it gently down to the boton 
of the vellel, confifts much of the artof 
vinegar-making, efpecially from malt, 
For the difference between vinous and 
acetous fermentation, fee the article 
FERMENTATION. * E 
Method of making Cyder-VINEGAR. The 
—cyder (the meanelt of which will ferv 
the purpole) 1s firft to be drawn off fine 
into another veffel, and a quantity of the 
mult, or pouz of apples, to be added: 
the whole is fet in the lun, “1f there bea | 
conventency for the purpofe 5 and, ata 
week or nine days end, it may be drawn 
off. See the article CYDER, 
Metbod of making Beer-VINEGAR. Take 
a middling (ort of beer, indifferently well 
hopped ; into which, when it has worked 
well, and is grown fine, put fome rape, 
or huíks of grapes, ulually brought home 
for that purpole: maíh them together 
ina tub; then, letting the rape fetle, 
draw off the liquid part, putit into a 
caík, and fet it in the fun as hot as may 
be; the bung being only covered with 
a tile, or flate ftone : and in about thiry 
or forty days, it will become a good 
vinegar, and may país in ufe as well as 
that made of wine, ¡fit be refined, and 
kept from turning multy. Ñ 
Or thus: to every gallon of [pring-water, 
add three pounds of Malaga-raifins; ' 
which put into an eariben jar, and place 
them where they may have the hottelt 
fun from May till Michaelmas: then, 
preffing all well, turn the liquor up in 4 
very ¡rong iron-hooped vellel, to pre- 
vent its busríting ; dt will appear very 
thick and muddy, when newly prelled; 
but will reine in the vellel, and be as: 
clear as wine, Thus let it remam un: 
A touched 
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touched for. three months, before it be 


drawn ofé, and it will prove excellent 4 


yinegar. 


Vethod of making Wine-VINEGAR, Any 


fort of vinous liquor, being mixed with 
its own faces, flowers, or ferment, -and 
its tartar, firlt reduced to powder; or elíe 
with the acid and aultere ftalks of the 


“vegetable from whence the wine was ob- 


tained, which hold a large proportion of 
tartar: and the whole being kept fre- 
quently ftirring in a velfel which has for- 
merly held yinegar, or fet in a warm 
place full of the fteams of the fame, will 
begin to ferment a-new, conceive heat, 
grow four by degrees, and foon after turn 


¿nto yinegar, 


The remote fubjeéts of acetoms fermen- 
tation are the lame with thofe of vinous ; 
but the immediate! fubjeóts of it are all 
kinds of vegetable juices, after they have 
once undergone that fermentation which 
reduces them to wine ; for itis abfolutely 


impoffible to make vinegar of muft, the * 


erude juice of grapes, or other ripe fruits, 
svithout the previous affiftance of vinous 
fermentation. | 

The proper ferments for this operation, 
whereby vinegar is prepared, are, 1. The 
feces of all acid wines. 2. The lees of 
vinegar. 3. Pulverifed tartar; elpeci- 
ally that of rheniíh wine, or the cream or 


cryltals thereof, 4. Vinegar 1tíelf, 5. 


A wooden yeflel, well drenched with 
vinegar, or one that has been long em- 
ployed to contain it. 6. Wine that has 
often been mixed with its own faces. 7. 
The twigs of vines, and the Ítalks of 
arapes, currants, cherries, or other vege- 
tables of an acid auftere talte. 8. Bakers- 
leaven, after it is turned acid. 9. All 
manner of ferments, compounded of tholíe 
already mentioned. 

The french ufe a method of making 
vinegar different from that above de- 
Ícribed, They take two very lárge oaken 
vellels, the larger the better, open at the 
top; in each whereof they place a wooden 
erate, within a foot of the bottom : upon 
tele grates, they firít lay twigs, or cut- 
tines of vines, and afterwards the flalks 
of the branches, without the grapes 
themfelves, or their ltones;z till the whole 
pile reaches within a foot of the brim of 
the vellels; then they fill one of thefe 
veffels with wine to thé very top, and 
half 611 the other; and with liquor drawn 
out of the full veffel, fill up that which 
was only half full before; daily repeat- 
ing the fame operation, and pouring the 
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liquor back from one veflel to the otherz 
fo that each of them is full, and half full, 
by turns. | 

When.this procefs has been continued for 
two or three days, a degree of heat will 
arife in the vellel, which 1s then but hal£ 
full, and increale for leveral days fuc- 
ceffiyvely, without any appearance of the 
like In the veflel which happens to be full, 


during thole days3 the liquor whereof 


will [till remain cool: and as foon as the 
heat ceales 1n the velíel that is half full, 
the vinegar is prepared: which, im the 
fimmer, happens on the fourteenth or fifa 


—teenth day from the beginning; but in 


the winter, the fermentation proceeds 
much flower; lo that they are obliged 
to forwardit by artificial warmtb, or the 
ule of ltoves, 

When the weather is exceeding hot, the 
liquor ought to be poured off from the 
full vefíel into the other twice a-day = 
otherwife, the liquor would be overheat= 
ed, and the fermentation prove too (trong; 
whence the fpirituous parts would fiy 
away, and leave a vapid wine, inftead of 
vinegar, behind. | | 

The full vellel is always to be left open 
at the top, but the mouth of the other 
mult be clofed with a cover of wood, in 
order the better to keep down and fix the 
Ipirit in the body of the liquor 3 for 
otherwife, it might eafly fly off. in the. 
heat of fermentation. 
only half full feems to grow hot, rathe:: 
than the other, becaufe 1t contains a 
much greater quantity of the vine-twigs 
and ftalks, than that, in proportionto the 
liquor 3 abóve which the pile, siine 
to a confiderable height, conceives heat the 
more, and fo conveys it to the wine below. 
Vinegar is a medicine of excellent ufe in 
all kinds of inflammatory and putrid dif 
orders, either internal or external: in 
ardent, ¿bilious fevers, peftilential and 


“other malignant diltempers, 1tisrecom- 


mended by Boerhaave as one of the mofk 
certain ludorifics, WWeaknels, fainting, 
vomiting, hyfterical and bypochondri- 
acal.complaints have alío been frequently 
relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
and nole, or received into the ftomach, 
Diftilled vinegar has the fame virtues, 
only in a ltronger degree. ER | 


There are allo medicated vinegars, as 


vinegar of antimony, of elder, litharge, 
rofes, /quills, treacle, Ec. which derive 
their chief virtues from vinegar. - 


VINEYARD,  vinetun, a plantation of 


yines. Seetlhearticle VINE. 
The 


The veffel thatig 


VIiN 
The belt fituation of a vineyard is on the 
declivity of an hill, lying on the fouth. 
Seethe article EXPOSURE. 
For the planting of a vineyard, oblerve 
the followiñg method. In the month 
of July, while the outermolt coat of the 


earth is very dry and combuftible, plough' 


up the (ward 5 denfhire, or burn=-beat it, 
according to art, and in January fol- 
lowing, fpread the afhes. “The ground 
being thus prepared, cut your trenches 
acrofs the hill from ealt to welt, becaufe 
the vines being thus in ranks, the rifing 
and fetting of the fun will by that means 
país through the intervals, which 1t 
would not do 1f they were fet in any 
other pofition, neither would the fun 
dart its rays upon the plants during the 
whole couríe of the day. See PLANTING. 
 Jfterwards Íftrain a line, and dig a trench 
about a foot deep, place your fetts in it 
about three feet diltance from one another, 
trim off the fuperflvous roots, leaving no 
more than three or four eyes or buds 
upon that which is above ground, and 


plant them near half a foot deep, flop-. 


ing after the manner the quick 1s com- 
monly fet, fo as they may point up the 
sill. That done, take long dung or 
ftraw, and lay ¡it on the trenches in a 
convenient thickneís to cover the earih, 
and to prelerve the roots from the dry 
piercing winds, which would otherwife 
much annoy them, and from the exceflive 
fcorching heats in fummer 3 keep them 


well hoed, and free from weeds, and: 


water them as occafion ferves 3 the belt 
time to plant is in January. See the ar- 
ticle MANURE, 

The firft pruning of the new-fet vine 
ought not to be till January, and then 
you fhould cut off all the fhoots as near 
as you can, fparing but one of the moft 
thriving, on which you are to leave only 
two or three buds, and [o let all reft till 
May, the fecond year after planting, 
Then take care from time to time to de- 
ftroy the weeds, and be fure to clear 
the-roots of all fuckers, which do but 
rob and draw out the virtue of your 
fets. The fame method is to be followed 
the third year; then dig your whole 
vineyard, and lay it very level; taking 
care in this operation not to cutor wound 
any of the main roots with your fpade. 
As for the younger roots, 1t 1s not lo 
material, in regard that they will grow 
but the thicker; and this year you may 
enjoy fome of the fruits of your yineyard, 
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will do well, 


vV IN 

which ¡f anfwerable to your expeétation; 
will put you upon providing props for 
your vines, of about four feet long, - 
which muft be placed on the north-fide 
of the plant. In May, rub off fuch buds 


as you fuípeét will produce fuperfivous 


branches.. When the grapes are about 
the bignefs of birding-fhor, break off the 
branches with your hand at the fecond 
joint above the fruit, and tie the relt to 
the prop: here it is molt advifeable to 
break, and mot cut your vine ; becaufe 
wounds made with 2 fharp inítrument 
are not apt to heal, but caule the plants 
to bleed. See the articles PRUNING, 
LOPPING, Ue, je E 


_ The fourth year you would be likely to 


have three or four fhoots to every plant: 
and therefore in December, cut off all 
the branches except one of the [trongelt 
and moft thriving, which leave for a 
ftandard about four: feet high, paring 
away the relt very clofe to the body of 
the mother-plant, which tie to your prop, 
till it be big enough to make a ftandard of 
itíelf.  Neither muíft you fuffer any fhoot 
to break out but fuch as fprout at the top, 
four feet from the ground, all «which 
fprouts the French ufually prune off every 
year, and ablolutely truít to the new 
Íprouts that are only bearing fhoots. 
In Auguít, when the fruit begins to 
ripen, break off fuch fhoots as you find 
too thick 3 and 1f you perceive any plant 
bleed, rub fome afhes on 1t;z or, 1f that 
will not do, fear it with a hot iron, 
When upon ltirring your vineyard it ap» 
pears to be poor, prune the wines as be- 
fore directed, and fpread good dung, 
mixed with lime, over the whole ground, 
letting 1t he all the winter to wafh into | 
the earth, mixing about ten bufhels of 
lime with a load of dung, and if fome 
alhes and fpot be likewiíe thrown on, it 
Turn in this manure, 
about February, with a flight digging, 
but not too deep, which fhould be done 
in a dry fealon, and not in wet weather, 
left it make the ground bind too much 
and occalion the growth of rank weeds, 
But to forward the ripening of grapes, 
and render them -fruitful, the blood of 
bealts mixed with lime or foot, 15 very 
proper; layingitto the roots of the yines 
in December and July; and if the fealon 
be very dry, the watering them in Au- 
guít is a great advantage. See the ar- 
ticle DUNGING.. | 
£s to the foil of a vineyard, 1115 a 
Eras tas 
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that.nothin g.can be too dry for it; and 


ab to the forts of vines, none but the for- 
ward ones ought to be planted in Eng- 
land. | e 
VINOUS; vinofus, fomething that relates 
o winé, or that bas the talte and fmell 
elEof See the article W1wnE, 
“All vegetables, by a due treatment, 
afford a vinous liquor, as corn, pulle, 
puts, apples, grapes, o. A fecond 
fermentation, duly managed, turns any 
vinous liquor into an acetous one. The 
proper character and effect of fermenta- 
tion are to produce either a vinous or 
an acetous quality in thebo dy fermented, 
See the article FERMENTATION. 
VINTAGE, a crop of wine, or what 1S 
got from the vines each fealon. See 
VINE, VINEYARD, and VINE, 
The word 1s alío ufed for the time or fea- 
fon of gathering or preffing the grapes. 
See GRAPES and WMine-PRESS, 
VINTIMIGLIA, a port-town of Italy, 
in the territory of Genoa, fituated on 
the Mediterranean, Seventeen miles ealt 
of Nice, and one hundred fouth-welt of 
Genoa-city. 
VINUM, a liquo: or drink commonly 
called wine. Seethe article WINE. 
VINUM, in medicine, vivi medicatum, 
is particularly applied to feveral medi- 
cated wines, that 1s, medicinal prepara- 
tions, whereof wine 15 the balis. “The 
original intention of medicated wines, 
was for exbilarating medicines, which 
were to be continued for a length of time 
am: the molt familiar and agreeable form : 
by this means a courle of remedies was 


complied with, notwithítanding the re=. 


pugnance and -averfion which the fick 
often manifeít to thole direétly furnifhed 
from the fhops;-and hence the inferior 
fort of people had their medicated al ¿s. 
Neyertbelefís, as vinous liquors are ex- 
cellent for extraéting the virtues of fe- 
veral fimples, and are not fitted for 
keeping, they have been employed as ofh- 
cinal menftrua alfo 5 and fubítances of the 
greatelt efiicacy are trulted in this form. 
The moft noted of thefe medicated wines 
to be met with in difpenfatories, are 


the'vinum aleoticum, or alkaline, aleotic- 


wines vnoum amarum, or bitter wines 
vinum antimoniale, or antimonial wine: 


vinum aromaticúm, or aromatic wines: 


vinum chalybeatum, íteel wine :' vinum 
croceúm, Jaffron “wine; vinum emeti- 
cum, emetic wine: vinúm gualacum, 
gusiacur wine: vinum- Ipecacoanhz, 


tum, wine of millepedes; vinum peru- 
vianúm, wine of peruvian bark : vinum 
fcorbuticum, fcorbutic wine 5 and yinúura 
viperinum, viper wine, 


—VIOL, wiola, a mulfical inftrument of tbe 


fame form with the violin, and fruck: 
like that with a bow. See VIOLIN, 
There are viols of divers kinds. The firfk — 
and principal, 3MONg US, isthe baí5-viol, 
called by the Italians viola digamba, or 
leg-viol, becaule held between the legs, 
Itis the largeft of all, and is mounted 
with fx rings : its meck is divided (mn 


half notes by feven frets fixed thercon ; 


¡ts found is very deep, foft and agrecable. 
The tablature, or mulic for the baís- viol, 
s laid down on ix lines or rules. What 
the Ttalians call alto viola 1s the countfer= 
tenor of this; and their tenore viola, 


the tenor. They fometimes call it 


fimply the viol: fome authors will have 
it the lyra, others the cithara, others the 
chelys, and others the teftudo of the an- 
tients, 5ee Lyra, CITHARA, Ue. 

2. The love-viol, viola d' amore, which 
is a kind of triple-viol or violin, having 
fix brals or íteel Ítrings, like thofe ofthe 
harpfichord, ordinarily played with. a 
bow. This yields a kind of lilver found, 
which is very agreeable. 3. A large 
viol with forty-four ftrings, called by 
the Italians viola di bardone, but little 
known mons us. 4. Viola baltarda, 
or baítard viol of the Italians3 not ufed 
among us. Brollard takes it to be a kind 
of baís viol mounted with (fx or feven 
ftrings, and tuned as the common one. 
5. What the Italians call viola di brac- 
cio, arm-viol, or fimply braccio, arm, 
is an inftrument anfwering to our coun- 
ter-tenor, .treble, and fifth violin. 6. 
Their viola prima, or fult viol, is really 
our counter-tenor violiny atlealt, they 
commonly ufe the cli € fol ut on the Arlt 
line to denote the piece intended for tbis 
inftrument, 7. Viola fecunda 15 much 
the fame with our tenor- violin, having the 
cdiffof € fol uf on the fecond line. 2. 


- Viola terza is nearly our ffth voolin, the 


ClifFC folut on the third line. o. Viola 
quarta, or fourth vio), is not known in 
England or France, though we fre- 
quently find it mentioned in the ¡talian 
compoñtions ; the cliff on the fourth line. 
Laltly their violetta, or Jittle vio), 15 in 
reality our triple.viol, tioush rangers 
frequently confound tbe term with what 
has been faid of the viola prirsa, fecunda, 
teiza, ec. 


wine of ¡pecacoanha ; vinum millepeda- VioL is ello a term uled among mariners 


3 


whejs 


O 
when an hawfer, or ftrand rope, is 
bound faftwith nippers to the cable, and 
-brougbt to the jeer-capltan for the better 
“wweighing of the anchor when the main- 
capltan proves infufácient. ies 
VIOLA, the VIOLET, in botany, 2 genus 
. of He fyngenela-polysamia- monogamia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof is 
compoled of five ringent irregular petals, 
and is corniculated behind : the fruit is 
a roundiíh, trigonal, obtuls capfule, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
“three cells: the feeds are numerous, 
roundifh, and appendiculated. 
The officinal flowers of the violet have a 
wery pleafant fmell, and imparta deep 
purplifhi blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their colour 
and flavour to aqueous liquors. A fyrup 
made fcom this infofion has long main- 
tamed a place in the fhops, and proves an 
agreeable and ufeful laxative to children, 
WIOLATION, the act of violating; that 
is, forcing a woman, or committing a 
rape upon her. See the article Rape. 


This term is alío uled in a moral fenfe: 


fora breach or infringement of a law, 

sordinance, or the like; and it 1s alfo ufed 
for profanation. See TRANSGRESSION. 
WIOLENT, in the fchools, a thing done 
by force. In which fenfe it ftands op- 
pofed' to fpontaneous, 
SPONTANEOUS. | 
A thins is faid to be violent when ef- 
feóted by fome external principle, the 
body that undergoes it contributing no- 
thing thereto, but ftruggling againít it. 
The fchoolmen allow, that man, as be- 
ne endued with reafon, is capable of 
Tuffering fuch violence, but bruteand in- 
animate bodies are not. 
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- derit grave, foft and languifhing, and ' 
tenor, and tréble: to which may be 
added a fifth part: each part has four 


In compolitions of mufic the violin is des | 


Jins. The word violin, alone, ftands for 


below the firít, makes the a sui la; the 
third, a fiftb below the fecond, is d la 


See the article - 


- thele methods 1s belt where the fong goes 


VIOLONCELLO of the Italians 1s pro: 


Vii 
there are ways of touching it which reja 


fit for church or chamber mulic, Itge. 
nerally makes the treble or higheft part 
in concerts, 1t is tuned by fifths: ¡ts 
play 15 compolfed of bafs, counter- tenor, 


fifths, which rife to a greater leventeenth, 
See the article FIrTH, Ec. : 


noted by V3 two V V denote two vio. 


treble violin. When the Italians prefix 
alto, tenore, or baffo, it then exprefles the 
counter-tenor, tenor, or bals violin. In 
compolitions, where there are two, three, 
or more different violins, they make ul 
of primo, fecundo, terzo, or of the cha. 
racters 19, 11%, TITO, or 1%, 2% 3% 
Ec, to denote the difference. | 
The violin has only four (trings, each 
of a different thicknefs; the fmallef 
whereof makes the e/fzxi of the higheh 
ottave of the organ; the lfecond, a ffth 


fez lallly, the fourth, a fifth below the 
third, is ge re fol. IMoft nations ordi- | 
narily ufe the cliff ge re fol on the fecond 
line, to denote the muíic for the violin 
only. In France they ufe the fame cliff 
as the firít line at bottom. The frit of 


very low; the fecond, where it goes very 
high. | 


perly our fifth violin; which is a little 
bals-violin, half the fize of the common | 
baís-violin, and its ftrines juft half as 
thick and half as long, which render 





WVIOLET, viola, in botany. See VIOLA, the found juít an octave higher than the 
VIOLIN, or FIDDLE, a moulica] inítru- fame, See the-article VIOLIN, 
“ment mounted with four (trings, or guts, VIOLONE, in mufic, a double baís, al. 
and ftruck, or played, with a bow, molt twice as big as the common bals- 
Tue violin, like moft other inftruments, violin, and the ftrings bigger and longer. 
conbits of three parts, the neck, the ta- in proportion, and conlequently ¡ts found 
ble, and the found-board, At the lides an oftava lower than that of our bals- 
are iwo apertures, and lometimes a third * violin, which has a noble effect in great 
13 added towards the top, Maped like an concerts. See CONCERT and VIOLIN. 
heart. lts bridge, which is below the VIPER, in zoology, a fpecies of coluber, 
apertures, bears up the (trings which are with the fcuta of the abdomen an hundred 
faltened 'to the two extremes of the in- and forty-five, and the fquammeze of the 
ffrument, at one end of them to a Ícrew, tail, thirty-6x. See CoLUuUBER. 

- which ftretches or loofens them at plea- This is the molt poifonous and miíchier- 
nie, | ous in its bite of all the european (er. 
The Ayle «and found of the viol is the pents, It grows to near tliee feet in 

- gayelt, molt liv-ly, and (prightly of all length, and to 4 conliderable thicknels in 
other inftruments; and hence it 1s, of proportion. The principal ground-colour 

all others, the fttelk for dancing: yet of-thebodyisadufky grey: all along e 

5 : SE e | bar 
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back there runsa broad brown line, which VIRGA SANGUINEA, in botany, the fame 


is dentated on each fidez and on each lide 
of this there is a kind of continued blui(h 
line, formed of a feries of Ípots- of that 
colour, one of which is fituated in the 
fpace formed by every denticulation in 
the back line: the belly 1s of a bluifh 


with the cornos. See Cornus. 


VIRG4E, in phyfiology, a meteor called 


black, very;brightand gloffy, relembling : 


the colour of high polifhed, fanguined 
íteel; and when clolely examined, there 


"ds found a fmall dot of a deep black at : 


the apex of every Ícale. The head is 
large and fattiíh': the throatis of a pale 
colour; and the mouth is large: the 
edge of the upper lip is wkitifh: the iris 
of theeye is of a flame colour; the pupil 
black 5 and there is a blue fpace, forming 
an acute angle, which leparates the head 
from the longitudinal line on the back. 


The poifon of this ferpent 15 confined to 


is mouth; atthe bafis of the phangs, or 
long tecth, which it wounds with, 15 
lodged a litele bag containing the poifon- 
ous liquid, a very minute portion of 
which mixed immediately with the blood, 
proves fatal. Our viper-catchers are 
faid to prevent the mifchiefs otherwife 
following from the bite, by rubbing oil 
olive warm ea the part, Theflelh of 
the viper is perfectly innocent, and 
ftrongly recommended as a medicine oÉ 
extraordinary fervice in fcrophulous, le- 
prous, and. other chronical diforders : 
ts virtues however in thele cales, are 
probably too much exaggerated. The 
viper 1s undoubtedly a high nutritious 
food, and thence, in fome kinds of 
— weaknelfles and emaciated habits, is not 
undelervedly looked on as a good reíto- 
rative, To aníwer any valuable pur- 
poles, freíh vigorous vipers, not fuch as 
have been long kept «live after they are 
caught, hould be liberally uled as food. 
The wines and tinétures of them can 
fcarce be fuppofed to receive any coníi- 
derable virtue from the antmal. The 
dry fielh brought us from abroad is en- 
tirely infignificant. | 
VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary fta- 
ture and courage; and who, with the 
female flex, las dhe mien aod air ofía 
man, and performs the aólions and exer- 
ciles of men, EA 
VIRGA, a yard, See the article Y ARD, 
VIRGA is particularly vfed molaw fora 
—verge, or rod, fuch as Meriffs and barlifts 
carry as a badge of their office. See the 
article VERGE. 


VIRGA -AUREA, in botany, the fame wilh 


lolidago. - See the article SOLIDACO, 
VoL, IV, 


. 


alío columelle and funes tentorii;. being 


an allemblage of [everal (treams of light, 


reprelenting a bundle of rods or ropes. 
It is luppoled owing to the ftreaming of 
the fun's beams through certain rimulz, 
or chinks, at leaft through the more lax 
and open parts of a watery cloud, hap: 
pening chiefly in the morving and even- 
img. There 15 alío another kind, con- 
fifting not of Ítreams of mere white light, 
but, as it were, painted of various colours 
like thofe of the rainbow. 


*VIRGIN, wirego, a female who has had 


no carnal commerce with man 3 ormore 
properly, who has (till the fos virginis, 
or maidenhead: In the antient chriltian 
church, there were a kind of religious 
order confilting of women who made 
open and public profelfion of virginity 5 
and this before the monaític life or name 
was ever known in the world. This ap- 


- pears from the writings of Cyprian and 


Tertullian, who fpeaks of virgins dedi- 
cating themíelves to Chrift before there 
were any monalteries to receive them. 
Thele, for diftinétion's fake, were lome= 
tinres called ecclefialtical virgins and ca- ' 
nonic;e, becaule they were enrolled in 
the canon or matricula of the church. 
They differed from the monaltic virgins 


chiefiy in this, that they lived privately 
Jn their fathers houfes, and in cales of 


neceflity were maintained by the church; 
whereas the others lived im community 
and upon their own labour. Whether 
they made any folemn vow is not agreed 


on: and as to their confecration, lt was 
ufvally performed publicly in the church 


by thebiíhop, orfome preíbyter deputed 
by him. See Mowx, Nun, Ec. 


VIRGIN is allo applied, by way. of emi- 


nence, to Mary the mother of our Saví- 
our, as conceiving and bringing him 
forth without any breach of her chaftity, 
Many of the antient fathers, with the 
modern churches, hold, that the virgin 


. not only conceived but brought forth, or 


was delivered, witliout breach of her vir- 


—ginity; and itis even alledged, that (he 


remained a: virgin to the end of her life: 
though, as this is not recerded in holy 
awrit, many have denied it, and: held 
that fhe had afterwards to do with Jofeph, 
and bore other children. | 


Purification, Ec. of tbe boly ViRGIN. -See 


the article PURIFICATION. 


Vir GIN is alío applied bguratively to feve- 
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ral things that retain their abfolute pu- 
rity, and have never been” made ule of. 
Thus virgin-wax ls that which has never 
been wrougbt, but remains as lt came 
out of the hive. Virgin-oil ís that which 
-00zés Ípontaneou[ly out of the olive, Ue. 
without preffing. Virgin: gold, is that 
metal fuch as itis found pure in the mine, 
without any mixture of allay 3 in which 
ftate 16 is fometimes fo foft that it will 
take the impreflion of a feal. Virgin- 
copper is a native copper found in the 
mine, and which has never been melted 
down. Virgin-quickhlver is that found 
perfectly formed and fluid in the veins of 
mines ; or at lealt fuch as is got from the 
mineral earth by+mere lotion, without 
fire. Virgin-parchment is that made of 
-£he [kin of an abortive lamb, Ec, See 
the articles Wax, O1L, Fe, | 
VIRGIN'S-THREAD, a fort of meteor that 
flies in the air like [mall untwilted GIk; 
which falling upon the ground, er upon 
plants, changes itíelf into a fubítance 
Jike a fpider's-web. In thele northern 
climates 1£ 15 molt frequent in fummer, 
the days being then temperately warm, 
the earih not exceeding dry, nor yet 
overcharged with moilture. This has 


- formerly pafled for a fort of dew of an 


earthy flimy nature; but naturalifts are 
now agreed that the virgin's threads are 
no other than fo many fpider"s-webs. See 
the article SPIDER's-WEB. 
VIRGIN'"S-BOWER, in botany, the fame 
with clematis. See CLEMATIS. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, very fmall iflands of 
the Caribees, fituated in the Atlantic or 
American-ocean, a little to the ealtward 
of Porto-Rico. ANA 
VIRGINALE CLAUSTRUM, in anatomy, 
the fame with hymen. See HYMEx, 
VIRGINIA, one of the Brit American 
colonies, fituated between leventy-four 
and eighty degrees welt long. and be- 
tween thirty-fix and thirty-nime degrees 
of nortb lat. bounded by the river Pa- 
towmack, which feparates 1t from Mary- 
land, on the north; by the Atlantic- 
cean, on the eat; by Carolina on the 


foutbj and may be extended as far 


weltward as we think fit. | 
VIRGINITY, virginitas, the tell or cri- 
terion of a virgin, ortliat which intitles 
her tothe denomination. The phyficians, 
both antientand modern, are exceedingly 
divided upon the fubjeét of virginity, 
fome holding that there are no certain 
marks or teftimontes thereof, and others, 
that there 218, Moles eltablifhed a telf 


e 


that was to be conclulive among the Í 


Jews. The nuptial heets, it feems, were 
to be viewed by the relations on both fides, 


and the maid's parents were to preferye 
them as a token of her virginity, to be 
produced in cafe her hufband fhould ever 


reproach her on that Ícore. Tn cafe the 


token of virginity was not found thereon, - 
fhe was to be ftoned to death at her fa. 
ther's door. This teft of virginity has 


occafioned abundance of fpeculation about 


- tbe parts concerned; but the nicelt en. 


- QUiries cannot fettle any thing certain 


about them. Dr. Drake lays exprelly, 


that whatever might be expected among 
tlie Jews, tkere is not the lame reafon to 


expect thole tokens of virginity in thele | 


countries; for, belides that the Hebrews 


married extremely young, as is the cuf. 
tom in all the ealtern countries, there are. 
feveral circumítances which may here 
fruítrate fuch expeétations, even in vir» | 
glns not yitiated, either by any male con. 


taét, or any wantonneís of their own, 
" In effect, in thefe northern countries, the 
inclemency of the air expoles the fex to 
fuch checks of perfpiration, as gives a 
great turn to the courle of the humours, 
and drives fo much humidity through 


the parts, as may extraordinarily fupple 


and relax thofe membranes from which 


the refiltance 1s expected, and from 
which, in hotter countries, it might 


«¿more reafonably be depended on.” 


"What moft commonly paíles among us 


for a telt of virginity, is the hymen; and 
yet the molt curious among the anato- 


milts are greatly divided, not only about | 


the figure, fubítance, place, and perfora- 
tions of this membrane, but even about 
the exiítence thereof; fome poftively af. 


firming, and others as flatly denying it, 


See the article HymeEnN. 


VIRGO, in altronomy, one of the figns 
or conftellations of the zodiac, and the 


fixth according to order. See ZODIAC. 
Itis marked thus M, and in Ptolemy's 


catalogue confilts of 32 ltars, in Tycho's 


of 39, and in the Britannic of 89. 


VIRSGULA DIVINA, or BACuLus DI. 


VINATORIUS, e, a forked branch, in 
the form of a Y, cut offan hazel-Ítick, 
by means whereof people have pretended 


to difcover mines, Íprings, Ec. under | 


glound. The method of ufing it. is 
thus: the perfon who bears it, walking 
very [lowly over the places where he ful- 
pects mines or [prings may be, the efu- 





via exhaling from the metals, or vapout 


from the water, impregnating the wood, 
. makes 


VIR 


makes 1t dip'or incline, which is the fign 


of a dilcovery. Some difpute the matter 
of fact, and deny it to be poffible. Others, 
convinced by the great number of experi- 


- ments alledged in its behalf, look out for 


the natural caufes thereof: the corpuícles, 
fay thofe authors, rifing from the Íprings 
or minerals, entering the rod, determine 


“jtto bow down, in order to render it pa- 


e 


rallel to the vertical lines which the «MHu- 
via defcribe in their rife, 


IRGULTUM, in ourantient law-books, - 


¡is ufed for a holt or plantation of twjys 
or oliers: 


VIRIDARIO ELIGENDO, a writ that lies 


for the choice of a verderor. See the 


article VERDEROR. 


VIRILE, fomething that belongs or is pe- 


culiar to a man, or the male (lex: thus 
the virile member is ufed for the penis; 


o virile age, the (trength and vigour of a 


oV 


man's age, viz. from thirty to forty-five 
years, being the: age wherein we are 


equally removed from the extremes of 


youth and of old age. 
IRILIA, a man's genitals, or privy 


members, including the penis and teftes. 


See the articles PEyIs and TEsTES. 


- VIRTSUNGIANUS pucTus, in anato- 


V 







V 


[da 


| 
oV 


by his light, heat, Te. 


my, a canal ufually called duétus pan- 
creaticus. See the article PANCREAS. 
IRTUAL, or POTENTIAL, fomething 
that has a power or virtue of aéting or 
doing. The term is chiefy underltood 
of lomething that acts by a lecretinvifible 
Eo in oppolition to aétual and [en- 
¡DIC 


VIRTUAL FOCUS, in optics. See Focus, 


[RTUALITY, in the fchools, denotes 
fome mode or analogy in an objeét, 
which, 1n reality, is the fame with lome 
ofher mode, but, out of regard to con- 


tradiétory predicates, is confidered as if. 


diftinét therefrom. ; : 

IRTUALLY, in the fchools, is ap- 
plied to a mode of exiltence. A thing is 
faid to be virtually any where, when it 
1s deemed to be there by lome virtue, in- 
fluence, or other effeét, produced by it: 
thus the fun is virtually on earth, z. e, 
fal A. thing is alío 
fard to be virtually prefent, when the 
virtues or properties belonging to it, and 
ifuing from it, remain: 1n which fenfe 
the forms of the elements are held to be 
virtually in mixed bodies. A thing 15 
faid to be a cauíe virtually, ora virtual 
caufe, and that two ways; the Er(t, when 
there is no real diftinétion between it, and 
the effvét attributed to it, and yet it is 


-Dggs9J 


y 
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conceived by usas if it were really the 
caule thereof: thus immutability in God 
is the caufe of eternity. Secondly, when 
an effeét 1s not of the fame kind with 
the caufe, and yet the caufe has the power 


'orvirtue of producing the effeét: thus the . 


fun is not formally but virtually hot ;:and 
the fire 15 not contained formally but 


-virtually in heat. 


IRTUE, wvirtus, a term uled in various 
fienifications. In the general it denotes 
power, or perfeétion of any thing, whe- 
ther natural or fupernatural, animate or 
inanimate, effential or accellary. But 
in its more proper or reltrained fenfe, 
virtue fenifies an habit, which improves , 
and perfeéts the polleflor and his actions. 
See the article Hasit, Uc. 

In this ferife virtue is a principle of aéting 
ordoing well and readily, and that es- 
ther infuled from above, fuch as are the 
theological virtues; or acquired by our 


own application, as the intelleótual or 


moral virtues. 


- Foras there are two things in man, from . 


which 211 his actions proceed, viz. the 
underftanding and the will; fo the virtue 
by which he 15 perfeéted, or whereby he 
is difpofed to do all things rightly, and 
to live happily, muft be twofold : the one 


of the underftanding, and the other of 


the will, That which improves the un- 
derlftanding is called intelleótua!, or-dia= 
noetic; and that, the will, moral and 


ethics. for fince there ars two things re- 


quired, incorder to live aright, vía. to 
know what Mhould:be done; and, when 
known, readily to perform it; and fince 
man is apt to err various ways in each 
refpeét, unleís regulated by difcipline, 
Ec. he alone can deport himfelf rightly 
in his whole courfe of life, whofe under» 
ftanding and will have attained their ut- 
molt perteótion. See UNDERSTANDING, 
WiLL, ETHICS, MORALITY, Ec. 
Intellectual virtue, then, according to 
Ariftotle, 15 an habit of the resfonable 
foul, whereby it conceives or fpeaks the 
truto, eltker in afirming or denyinga 
The virtues which come under this clals 
are divided into fpeculative, which are. 
thofe: converfant about necellary things, 
that can only be known or contemplated ; 
and praétical, which are converfant about 
contingent things, that may likewife be 
practiled. —Ariftotle has another divifñion 
of intelleótual virtues, fetched from the 
fubject, as fome of them are feated in the 
contemplative part, víz. thole converíant. 
about necellary' things, as [cience, wif- 
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dom, intelligence; and others in the 
praétical part, fuch are thofe converfant 
about contingent things, as prudence, 
art, Se. See the article SCIENCE, Te, 
Moral virtue is defined, by Anítotle, to 
be an eleétive habit, placed in a medip- 


«crity, determined by reafon, and as a 


prudent man would determine. —Moral- 
difts ufually diitinguióh four principal, or, 
as they are yulgarly called, cardinal vir- 
tues, viz. prudence, juftice, fortitude, 


and temperarce: the realon of which pe 


vifion is founded in this, that for a man 
to live virtuoufly and honeltly, it. is ne- 
ceflary he know what is fit to be done, 
which 1s the bufineís of prudence: that 
he have a conitant and firm will to do 
what he judges belt; which will perfeét 
the men, elmher as 1t reltraims too violent 
-perturbatioos, the office of temperance; 
oras it ípurs and urges on thofe that are 
too flow and languid, which is the bufinefs 
of fortitade; or, laftly, comparatively 
with regard to human fociety, which 18 
the objeét of juítice. To thele four vir- 
f£ues all the relt are referred, eitber as 
parts, or concomitants. - See the articles 
PRUDENCE, JusTICE, Ec. 
VIRTUES, in the celeftial hierarchy, tbe 
third rank or choir of angels, being that 


11 order between the dominatione and. 


powers : to'thele is attributed the power 

of working miracles, and of [trength ening 
and reinforcing the inferior angels ¡ in the, 
exercile of their funétions. 

YVIRTUOSO, an italian term, lately 1 1n- 


troduced into englifh, fignifying a man 


of curiolity and learning, or one who 
loves and promotes the arts and Íciences + 


but among us the term feems to be ap-- 


propriated to thofe who apply themíelyes 
to lome curious and quaint, rather than 
: ¡immediately ufcful, art of liudy, as an- 
tiquaries,. colletois of rarities of any 
kind, microfcopical oblervers, He. +, 
VIRULENT , a term applied to any thing 
that yields a vivos, that is, a contagious 
or malignant pus. For the virulent go- 
. norrhoea, fee the article GONORRHOEA, 
YIS, a latin word, hignifying tor.e or 
power; adopted by phyfcal syriters to 
exprels divers kinds of natural powers cr 
faculties. For the vis inertis, fee the 
article ÍNERTIE, Fe, | 
Vis imprefa is defined, by Sir Tíaac New- 
ton, to be the aítion exercifed on any 
body, to change ¡ts ftate, either in rebift- 
me or moving 'uniformly in a right line, 
his force confiíts altogether ¡ in the ac- 
Hop» Ang has no place in the body, after 
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Wounds 0f tbe VISCERA. 


-difcovered by the eye or touch. 


YISCOUNT. 


the aétion is cealed. See the articles 
PERCUSSION, MOTION, RESISTANCE, 
PrEssI0N, CENTRIPETAL, Tc, 


VISCAGO, inbotany, the lame with flene, 


See the article SILENE. 


VISCERA, in anatomy, a term fignifying 


the fame with entratls, including the 

heart, liver, lungs, Ípleen, Inteltimes, and, 
other inward parts of the body. See the 

articles HearT, LIVER, Ec. 

Ifany of the vil. 

cera firuated in: the abdomen, as the l;. 
er, Ipleen, or kidney, has received a 


-wound from a fharp inftrument, at the 


firf'drefiing the wound mult he £lled a8 
tenderly as polfible with lint well fatu. 
rated with highly reótified Ípirit of wine, 
or fpiritof turpentine, fecuring tbe dref.: 
fings with comprelles and a bandage; 


by this means the hemorrhage will he 


ftopped, if no large vellel is divided, 
Wihen this part is gained, the wound 
mutt be treated in the common manner, 
and the patient kept very low bleeding 
him, ifofa plethoric habit, and giving | 
daily two or three doles of! Loratellus's 
balíam; for bailams of this kind ate of 
great fervice in healing internal wounds, 
This ls the method to be taken with 

wounds of the yifcera, which may be 
But in 
fuch of them as are hidden, and not to 
be thus diícovered, all tbat can be done 
is to injeét vulnerary decoftions, and 
keep a palffage open for the evacuation of 
fordes, or grumous blood, See the ar- 
ticle Wounpb, Te. 


VISCIDIT Y, or ViscosiTY, the quali- 


ty of fomething that is vifcid or vilcous, 


that is, giutinous and fticky, like bird- 


lime, wbich the Latins call by the name | 
ovifcús.  Wiícid bodies are thofe which 
confit of parts fo implicated within 
each other, that they refilt a long timea 
complete leparation; and rather give way 
“ro the violence dóne them, by ftretching 
orextending every way. The too great 
vifcidity of foods has very ill effeds; 
thus meats or farinse not fermented, gel: 
lies, Ec, ofanimals, tough cheefe, orcurds 
too much prelled, produce a weight ar op: 
preflion i in the ftomach, wind, yawnings 
erudities, obftruétions of the minúter vel 
fels in the inteftines, Ec, Hencean inaéti- 
«vity of the mieftinesthem/elves, a fwelling 
ofthe abdomen; and hence a vifcidity of 
the blood, from the re-union of the vifcid. 
.particles; obítruétions of the glandsj 
palenefs, coldneís, tremors, Pe, 
See VICOUNT, Ñ 
pa yiS. 
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VISCUM, MISLETOR, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the dioecia-tetrandria claís of 


plants, havipg no corolla; the fruit is a 


round Ímooth berry, containing one cell, 
wherein 1s a fingle carnofée feed, obtufe, 
comprelled, and obverfely cordated. 
This plant was held in veneration by the 
fuperítition of former ages : 1t was hung 
about the neck, to prevent witchcraft; 
and taken internally to expel poifons. 
Of late times it has been celebrated as a 
ípecific in epilepfies, palfies, Ec. virtues 
which it were greatly to be wifhed that 
experience gave any countenance to. 

VISET, a town of the aultrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Limburg, fituated on 
the ealt (hore of the river Maes, feven 
miles north of Liege, 

VISIAPOUR, a city of the hither penin- 
fula of India, in the province of Decan, 
fituated one hundred and thirty miles 

'north-ealt of Goa: ealt long. 75%, and 
north lat. 16% 45. 

VISIBLE, fomething that is an objeét of 
fight or vilion, or fomething whereby 
the eye 1s affected, fo as to produce a 
fenfation. See the articles VIisIiON, 
SiGHT, EYE, Uc. 

VISIER, or VIZIER, an officer or digni- 
tary in the ottoman empire, whereof 
there are two kiods; the firít, called by 
the Turks vilier-azem, that 1s, grand 
vifier, is the prime minifter of ftate ofthe 
whole empire. He-commands the army 
in chief, and prefides in the divan or 
great council. Nextto him are fix other 
fubordinate viliers, called vibers of the 
bench, who ofhciate as his counfellors, 
or alfelíors in the divan. | 

VISION, wvifo, in optics, the act of feeing 
or percelvine external objeéts, by means 
of the organ of fight, theeye. Sie the 
article E YE. : 

Such is the lubllance and form of the hu» 
mours of the eye, when lodgeed ingtheir 
- proper receptacles, that rays of MENS 


im palfing through them, are affeéted in, 


Jike manner asin pafing thfough a con- 
vex lens; and therefore, to underltand 
perfeétly the nature of vilion, we mult 
Hrít be acquainted with the duétrine of 
light and lenfes. See LIGHT and Lens, 
- Now as the [everal pencils of rays flow- 
de from the diftinét points in the furface 
of an objeét placed before a lens, are 
colleóted into fo many points at a certain 
diftance, on the other fide of the lens, 
and form an image there, when received 
upon white paper; fo pencils of rays pro- 
eeeding from an objeót placed before the 


eye, at a proper diftance from it, and 
being refracted in paffing through the hu- 
mours of it, are collegted into their re= 
Speétive foci upon the retina, where they 
form a reprefentation of that objeét; and 
by their impulfes upon the tender nerves 
of the retina, an idea of the objeét is ex- 
cited in the mind. See REFRACTION. 
Vifion is diftinguifhed into bright and - 
obícure, diftinét and confuled. —ltisfaid 
to be bright, when a fufiicient number of 
rays enter the pupil at tbe fame time; 
and obíture, when too few: it is called 
diltinét, when each pencil of rays is col-. 
lefted into a focus, exactly upon the re- 
tina 5 and confufed, when they meet be- 


- fore they come at it, or when they would 


país it before they meet, 

Now 'fince parallel rays only have therr 
focus upon, or meet in, the retina, they - 
alone can paint there a diftinét image of 
an objeét, or produce a diltinét vifion 
ofit. Tf, therefore, the objeét be lo near, 
that the rays from any particular point 
come diverging to the pupil, they will ne- 
celfarily require a greater focal dillance 
than the retina, or bottom of the eye; 
whence the rays not being united upon 
the retina, that point cannot be there di- 
ftinétly reprelented, but will appear con- 
fuled: thus, AB, AB (plate COXCV. 
fig. 1.) are two parallel rays falling up- 
on the pupil of the eye; and CB, CB, 
two other rays, which, though really 


- diverging, yet, by'reafon of the remote= 


neís of the point €, whence they proceed, 
will at the entrance of the eye be lo near- 
ly coincident with the parallel rays, as to 
have nearly the famefocal point on the re= 
tina, lo that the point C will there be 
diltinétly reprefented by c. Butif any 
other point E, be viewed very near the 
eye, fo that the angles EBA, which 
they contain with the parallel rays, be 
very confiderable, they will, after refrac- 
tion, tend towards the point f, in the 
axis of the eye produced, and upon the 
retina will reprefent only a circular indi= 
ftinct area; like that at e, whole breadth is 
equal to ab, the diftance of the rays 


upon the retina. The lame pojnt at D, 


will not be quite fo much dilated, as the 
rays DB, DB, have a lelís degree of di- 

vergence, 
It is found by experience, that the near= 
eft limit of diftinét vifión is about fix 
inches from the eye; for if a book be held 
nearer to the eye than that, the letters and 
lines will immediately become confuled 


and indiflinét, Now this caufe of in- 


diftinct 


VTES 
diftinét vifion may be in fome mealure re- 
_imedied, by leflening the pupils, which 
we naturally do in looking at near ob- 
jeéts, by contraéting the annular fibres 
of the uvea; and artificially, by looking 
through a fmall hole made with a pin 
mm a card, Uc, for then a fmall print 
may be read much nearer than other- 
wife: the realon is plain, for the leís the 
diameter of the aperture or pupil B E, the 
Jefs will the rays diverge in coming from 
D or E, or the more nearly will they co- 
incide with parallel rays. 
Belides the contraétion of the pupil, na- 
ture has furnifhed the eye with a faculty 
of adapting the conformation of the fe- 


veral parts to tie relpeélive politions of * 


objects, as they are nigh or more re- 


mote; for this purpole, the cornea is of - 


an elaftic yielding fubítance, and the cry- 
ftalline 1s inclofed witlr a little water In 
ats caplula, that by the contraétion and 
'velaxatión of the ciliary ligament, the 
convexity of both the furfaces of the cap- 
fula may be a little altered, and perhaps 
the polition of the cryftallinez by which 
means the diltance from the retina may 
be fitted and adjulted to nigh objeéts, fo 
as to have their images very diftinétly 
formed upon the retina, 

Nigh_objeéts only have been mentioned 
(by which are meant fuch as are near the 
limit of diftinét vifion, as between hx 
and a hundred inches diltance) becauíe 
objeóts more remote require Ícarce any 
change of the conformation of the eye; 
the focal diftance ín them varying fo very 
little.  “Thus, fuppole all the refraétion 
of the eye were equivalent to that of a 
double and equally convex lens, whole 
radius r—1 inch: 1f then the objeét 
were 10 inches diltant, ord=10, we 
hould have the focal diltance a 
| d—r 
="9=01111135 and if another object 
be diftant 1009 inches, then 4=:100, and 
Pp oo 10101. The difter- 
ence between thefe two focal diltances is 








o.o1o1, vz. the hundredth part of. an 


—3nch, which the eye can eafily provide 
againít. 1f we go beyond this, fuppole 
to-an object 1000 inches diftant, we have 
PTE 

A: 





=0.1001001, which is only 


the thoufandth part of an inch lefs than * 
the former, and is therefore inconfider-- 


able. 
Now rays proceeding from any point 
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more than 6 inches diftant'from the eye, 
will, when they enter the pupil, be very 
nearly coincident with parallel rays 5 and 
therefore, to a found eye, diltinét vifion 
cannot be effeóted at lels than 6 or 8 
inches diltance, as may be found by any 
one who will make the experimént. Six 
inches, therefore, conltitutes the limit of 
diftinét vifion, for ncar objeéts: we fhall 
now confider the limit for remote objeéts ; 
for objeéts may appear indiftinét and con- 
fuled, by being removed too far from the 
eye, as well as when they are too near 
it. Avd in this cafe we And objeéts will 
appear diftinét fo long as their parts are 
feparate and diltinét in the image formed 
on the retina; and thofe parts will be fe- 
parate lo Jong as the axis of the pencils 
of rays, which paint them, are feparate 
at their incidence on the retinas thatis, 
fo long as the angle they contain is not 
lefs than one tenth of a degree: for itis 
found, by experience, that objeóts and 
their parts become indiltinct, when the 
angle they fubtend at the pupil of the 
eye is lefs than that quantity. 

Thus, fuppole OB (ibid. fig. 2.) to be 
a circle one tenth of an inch in diameter, 
st will appear diftinét with 1ts central 
Spot, till you recede to the diítance of 6 
feet from it, and then itbecomes conful- 
ed; and if itbe one ffth ofan inch, it 
will begin to be confuled at 12 feet di- 
ftance; and lu on: in which cales the 
angle fubtended at the eye, viz. OA B, 
1s about one tentl of a degree, or 6 mi- 
nutes. And thus all objeéts, as they are 
bigger, appear diftinét at a- greater di- 
ftance; aÍmall print will become confuf- 
ed ata leís diftance than a larger; and 
in a map of England, the names of places 
in Ímall letters become firit indiftinét, 
where thole in capitals are very plain 
and legible; at a bigger diftance thele 
become confufed, while the (everal coun- 
ties appear well defined to a much greater 
diíltances thele alío at laft become lo in- 
diftinét as not to be known one from an- 
other, when at the fame time the whole 
iMland prelerves its form very diltinétly, to 


a yery great diltancez which may be lo 


far increafed, that italío, atlaft, will ap- 
pear but a confuled and unmeaning fpot. 
We have feen the caules of indiftinét yi- 
fion in the objeéts, and fhall now enquire 
what may produce the fame in the eye it- 
(elf. And firltitis to be oblerved, that 
there is a proper degree of convexity in 
the cornea £PL (ibrd, fig. 3.) and cry- 
ftalline ST, for converging parallel rays 

: Lo 


vis 


te a focus on the bottom of the eye, in a 
found ftate; hence every «diltant object 
OB, will have its image IM, accurate- 
Jy depiéted on tbe retina, and by that 
means produce diftinét vifon. 


But if the cornea KPL (ibid, fig: 4.) or * 


cryftalline ST, or both, fhould chance 
to bea little more convex than juít, it 
will cauíe the pencil of rays oC o, which 
comes to the pupil 00, from any point C 
in theobjeót OB, to unite in a focus be- 
fore they arrive at the retina in the bot- 
tom of the eye; the image IM, of the 
objeét OB, will be formed in the body 
of the vitreous humour, and will there- 
fore be very confufed and indiftinét on the 
retina at¿íz. A perlon having fuch an 
eye, is called myops, in allufion to the 
eye of a moufe, by realon of its great 
convexity. To remedy this defeét of the 
eye, a concave lens EF, 15 applied be- 
fore 1t5 for by tlis means the rays Ca, 
C 5, which fall diverging on the lens, 
will, after refleétion through it, be made 
to proceed (till more diverging, viz. in 
the direftions ar, br (inltead of ao, bo) 
as If they came from the point e, inftead 
of C. Hence it follows, that fince the 
rays are made to fall with greater diver- 
cence upon the eye, they will require a 
greater focal diftance to be united in the 
axis; and, confequently, the focus may 
be made to fall very nicely on the retina, 
by uling a lens EF, ofa proper degree 
of concavity 3 fo that diftinét vifion will 
be effeéted, in the fame manner as In an 
eye of a juít conformation. 
Since the point e, is nearer to.the eye 
than the point C, the apparent place of 
objeéts feen through a concave lens is 
nearer than the true place; or the ob- 
jeét will appear at O B, inftead of OB; 
and alío, fince converging rays O a, Bb, 
-proceed Jels converging after refraétion 


than before, the object appears under a * 


lels angle; and, therefore, the apparent 


magnitude of objects, leen by a concave, 


lens, 15 leís than the true ; the objeét is 
alío lefs luminous, or bright, feen thro” 
fuch a lens, than without it; becaule the 
rays being rendered more divergent, a 
leís quantity enters the pupil of the eye, 
than otherwife would do: for the piéture 
18 always more or leís bright, according 
as litis made bya greater or lefs quantity 
of rays. Laftly, it appears from what 
has been faid, that when a concave lens 
E F, cannot be applied, we may ftill ef- 


fet diltinét vifion, by leflening the di=. 


itance between the objeét and the eye; 
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for it is plain, 1 O B be fituated at OB, 
the image at IM, «will recede to ¿22, 
upon the retina, and be diltinét, in the 


fame manner as when made (o by- the 
lens EF. : 


On the other hand, when the cornea or 


cryftalline is too flat, Te, (as often hap= 
pens by age) an objeét OB (sb. fig. 5.) 
placed at the fame diftance from the eye 
PC, as before, will have the rays Co, 
Co, after refraction in the eye, proceed ' 
to a focus beyond the bottom of the eye, 
in which, if a hole were made (in an 


- eye taken out of the head) the rays would 


actually go on, and form the image ¿22 ; 
which image muft, therefore, be very con= 
fufed and indiítinét on the retina. Tore- 
medy this defeét, a convex lens GH, is 
applied, which caules the diverging rays 
Ca, Cb, to fall lels diverging upon the 
eye, orasif they came from a point more 
remote, as e; by which means the focal 
diftance 15 fhortened, and the image duly 
formed on the retina at 1M, by which 
diftinét vifion is produced. 

Hence the apparent place of the object 
at c, is more diftant than the true place is 
at C; and its apparent magnitude O B is 
greater than the true, becaufe the con= 


—verging rays Oa, BJ, are by this lens 


after refraétion made to unite fooner than 
before, and lo to contain an angle OP B 
greater than the true OP B. The object 
appears through a convex lens brighter . 
than without, becaule by this means a 


- greater quantity of rays enter the pupil; 


for the rays 40, bo; are by the lens made 
to enter 1n the diregtions 27, br, which 
are nearer together, and leave room for 
more to enter the pupil all around be= 
tween o and 7. 

As the image of the objeét painted on 
the retina is greater or lels, fo will the 
apparent magnitude of the object be like. 
wife; or, in other words, the angle 
IP M (ibid. fig. 6.) lubtended by the 
image is always equal to the angle OP B 
fubtended by the objeót at the eye, and 
therefore the image LM will be always 
proportional to the objeét OB.  Hence 


it follows, that the angle OPB under. 


which an objeét appears, isthe mealure of 
¡ts apparent magnitude. 

Therefore objects of different magni- 
tudes, 25 0B, AC, DE, which fub- 
tend the fame angle at the eye, have the 
fame apparent magnitude, or form an 


equal image in the bottom of the eye. 


Hence itis that objeéts ata great diltance 
haye their magnitude diminifhed pro-> 
Als ms portion- 


Y 

Vol 1S 
portionally : thus the objeót D E remov- 
ed to DE appears under a leís angle 
DPE, and makes a lels image on the 
retina, as is hewn by the dotted lines. 
The angles of apparent magnitude OAB, 
OCB, (ibid, fig. 7.) when very fmall, 
are as their fines, and therefore as the 
fides OC and OA, or BGand BA; 
that is, the apparent magnitude' of the 
'objeót OB, at thediftances BC and BA, 
1s invetíely as thole diltances3 or its 
magnitude at Cisto that at A as AB 
to CB, ñ 
The more direétly any object is fituated 
before the eye, the more diltinétly it will 
appear; becaufe thole rays only which 
fall upon the eye near its axis can be 
convened to a point in the bottom of the 
eye on the retina, and therefore that 
part of the image only which is formed 
by the direét pencil of -rays can be clear 
and diítinét; and we are faid to fee an 
cbjeét by fuch a pencil of rays, but only 
to look at it by the others which are ob- 
Jique. Suppole A, B, C, (ibid. fig. 8.) 
—reprefent three pieces of paper ftuck up 
againft the wainfcot of a room at the 
height of the eyez 1f then a perfon 
places himfelf lo before them, and fhut- 
ting bis right eye views them witb' his 
Jeft, itis very remarkable that the paper 
B, whofe pencil of rays falls upon the 
infertion D of the optic nerve DE, will 
immediately vanifh or difappear, while 
the two extreme papers € and A are 
vifible; and by altering the pofition of 


the eye, and its diftance, any of the pa- 
pers may be made to vanifh, by caufing ' 


the pencil of rays to fall on the point D. 
Wiy the rays of light fhould not ex- 
cite the fenfation of vilion in the point D, 
where the fibres of the nerves begin to 
feparate and expand every way to form 
the retina, 1s not ealy to lay. “Butit is 


worth notice, that the nerve D E is for 


that realon placed on-one fide of the eye, 
where only the oblique rays come, the 
lofs of which is not confiderable, and 
no way affeéta or hinders the perfeélion 
of fight: whereas had' it entered in the 
: middle of the bottom of the eye, it had 
rendered ufeleís all the direct rays, by 
- which the molt perfeét and diftinct vifion 
¡sseffeftedz and we could have had only 
a confuled and imperfeét conception of 
objeéts, by oblique co!llateral rays. 

The laws of viion, brought under ma- 
thematical demonítration; make the fub- 
jeét of optics, taken. in :he greatelt lati- 
— tude of the word; which is commonly 
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uled, in a more reftraimed fenfe, for the 
doétrine of direét ar fimple vifiom, per. 
formed by rays paflimg direétly, or in a 
ftraight line, from the objeét to the eye, 
The doétrine of reflected vifion, or that 
performed by means of rays refleóted 
from mirrours, makes the fubjeét of ca- 
toptrics; and refraéted vilion, or that 
erformed by rays refracted through elaía 
enfes, or other mediums, conftitutes that 


branch of optics, called dioptrics, See 


the articles OPTICS, DIOPTRICS, Ca- 
TOPFRICS¿ LENS, MIRROUR, Re. 
FLECTION, and REFRACTION. 


VISION, among divines, an appearance 


which God occafionally fent his prophets 
and famts, either by way of dream, or 
reality : fuch were the vifions of Ezekiel, 
Amos, St. Paul, Pe, 


Beatific VISION, denotes the act whereby 


the angels and blefled fpirits fee God in 
Paradile, | 


VISITATION, in law, an act of jurif, 


diction, whereby a luperior, or proper 


. Officer, vilits fome corporation, college, 


church, or other public or private houle, 
to fee that the laws and regulations 
thereof be duely obferved. | 

Among us, vilitation is that office per- 
formed by the bilhop in every diocele 
once in three years, or by the archdeacon 
every year, by vifiting the churches and 
their rectors 1hroughout the whole dio- 
cele, Ec. The bifhop's commillary alío 
holds a: court of vilitation, to which he 


may citeall church-wardensand fidefmen; 


and to whom he exhibits his articles, and 
makes inquiry by them. ] 


VISMATHUM, BiSMUTH, ln natural 


hiftory. See the article BIsSMUTH, 


VISNE,' vifmetuz, i0-law-books, fignifes 


e place, or place near at 
and. 


VISTULA, or WErseL, a large river of 


Poland, which, taking ¡ts rile in the 
mountains fouth of Sleña, vifits Cracow, 
Warlaw, ec. and continuing Its courfe 
north, falls into the Baltic Sea below 
Dantzick, 


VISUAL, in general, fomething belonging . 


to vilion. See the article VIsION. 

Thus, rays of light, coming from an 
object to the eye, are called vifual rays; 
and the vilual point in perfpective 15 a 


¿point in the borizontal line, wherein all 


tbe vifual rays unite. See the articles 
Rar and PERSPECTIVE. 


VITAL, in phyfology, an appellation 


¿given to whatever miniíters principally 
to the conftituting or maintaining ot 
| life 


se VIE 

life in n the bodies of animals: thus, the 

heart, lungs, and brain are called vital 

parts and thole operations of thele 

paris, whereby the life: of animals is 

maintained, are called «vital functions. 
; See the article FUNCTION. 


VITÉRBO, a city of Italy, twenty. yal 


. miles north of Rome. 

—VITEZ,, the CHASTE-TREE, in Doha 
gens ofthe didynamia-angiolperna claís 
of plants, with a monopetalous, ringent, 
and bilabiated flower, each lip of which 

36 trifñid: the fruit isa quadrilocular, glo- 
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amulement, will meet with vitriols con= 
taming theíe two metals, in various btru- 
portions, 1n the lame mals. The biue- 
green vitriol of Hungary and Trantyl- 
vania, and ¡any other of the follils of 
this clals are of that kind. : 


We fhall here only confider thofe vitriols 


: triol, 


fit for the ule of medicine; and, therefor e, 


treat of the diftinét and determitate vi= +, 


triols which contain only the particles 
of one of thele metals. Ob thele there 
are but: three. kinds, wz. 1. Green vi- 
2. White vitriol. 3. Bluewvitriol, 


bolt berry ¿ containing four feeds. See To thele, however, we are. to Jubjoln the 
y the article AGNUS CASTUS+ > vitriolic minerals, mily, lory, melantina, 
VITIS, the VINE, in Don Ec. Seethe  Uc. which are all of them, properly, the 


article VINE. 
VITIS 1D/EA, In Dota a fhecies of vac- 
, cintum. See the article VACCINIUM, 
VITREOUS humour of the eye, 1s lo called 


ores of yitriols, S:e.MWMisx, Sony, Ec. 
1. Green vitriol has iron wholly for its 
bafis.  1Itis formed folely of that metal, 
dilfolved by the acid of [lulphur, and by 


. from lts relemblance to eglals in fufon, 

being very like a fine clear ¡jelly in ap- 
—pearance ;-1t probably, lays Heilter, con=- 
fifts of extremely¡fine veliclés, contain- 

Ing a limpid and perfeétly pellucid hu- 

. mour, It fills the polterior part.of the 
eye, and is every where contiguous to 
the hinder part of the retina, which: it 
lerves alío to expand.. See EYE. 


VITRIFICATION, in.chemiltry, is the -. 
 converting a body into glals, by means”" 


of fire. See the article GLAss. 5 


Of all bodies, fern-alhes, fand, pebbles, | 


Ec. viteify the molt readily; and ac- 


cordingly, it 1s of thele that elals ¡ 15 prin- : 


cipally: made. 


VITRIOL, in natural hiftory, a compound sl 


body formed of the particles of metals 
diflolved by the acid of fulphur, aud that 
either by the operations of nature, with- 
3n the earth, or in the chemifts elabora- 
rory by proper admixtures and affiftances; 
and afterwards, by the help of water, 
brought into the form of a (alt: 
The vitriols, therefore, very much ap- 
proach the nature of metals, and, in fome 
inftances, are found to have taken up 
other fubítances, particularly, fome of 
the femi-metals among them, as, the 
white-vitriol, which contains zink. See 
the article ZiNK 
The other els we find difTolved In 
this manner in the bowels of the earth; 
and there formed into vitriols, are iron 
and. copprr. Thele, therefore, are the 
-great balis of thole falts; and according 
as they belong to one or the other of 


them, are to be divided 1 into the cupreous 


and the ferrugineous vitriols. 


The naturalift, who colleéts for- his 
VoL, IY, 


. derably heavy, 
«Jhattering to pieces on the (ma!lelt Bo 
. Itis of a fine, pale, grafs-green colour. 

«+ 1t will not melt, or wholly run to water. 


cines toa grey powder; 


known by the name of green vitriol; 


'regular. 


means of water reduced to the form of. 


dalr,, Itis of two kinds, natural and fac= 


titious; the natural or native kind ds 
the 
common appellation of the.other ¡ is. cop= 
peras, ze the article CoPPERAS. ' 
lt 1s.a tolerable pure and pellucid fált, of 
a compaét and. regular texture, coní- 


but friable, hd csfuy 


in a damp air, butit is very apt to be 
moilt on the furface; it very readily dil 


.folves ¡ in water, and after evaporation, 


freely hoots again into regular cryítals, 

the true figure of which is a thick hom- 
boid; but they are feldom perfeét oc 
Expofed to the fire, 1t becomes 
thin like water, boiling and bubblina up, 
and emitting'a very thick fume. After 
this it grows thicker, and, finally, cal- 
and from this, 1£ 
the fire be continued and made more vio- 


.Jent, toa fine purple matter, called col= 


cothar of vitriol. See COLCOTHAR. 

InEngland, where the greateltquantity of 
this vitriol is made, 1t 15 formed from the 
common greenifh pyrites, with the addition 
ofoldiron. The people who colleét 1hefe 
pyrites, are not at the patnsof tearching ' TE 
among the Ítrata, but they pick it up on 
the lea coafts of Eflex, and other places, 
under cliffs, compoled of (trata of clay, 
out of bil the fea wafhes ir, and 
leaves it on the fhore. This pyrites they 
expoíe to the aic in valt heaps, and, in 
confequence of that, it by degrees begins. 
to (well and burft, and fhoot out in Íaltsa 
They pile up chelo heaps in a kind of 

] 
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pits lined with clay, now and then turn- 
Ing them when their falt begins to: ap- 
pear in a downy efflorefcence on the fur- 
faces of the pieces they fall into, on 
breaking; the time of making vitriol 
being near. Thele effloreícences diflolve 
by. ile rains and dews, and are, in fine, 
converted into an acrid liquor, which 18 
conveyed from the bottom of the pits 
into leaden boilers, Into which a quan- 
tity of old iron:is alío thrown; the fire 
is made under thefe, and the liquor 13 
kept boiling for three days, or more, and 
is all the time fupplied with frefh parcels 
of iron, lo long as it will aét upon 
them. The old iron, picked up by the 
poor people about our Ítreets, 15 fold to 
the vitriol or copperas makers with this 
intent. When the liguor is boiled to a 
proper confiftence, 1t+s let out into large 
coolers, in which there are fttcks placed 
acroís, to which, as well as to the fides 
of the vefíel, the vitriol adheres in large 
cryftals, of the form and texture above 
delcribed, : 

“This falt, on a chemical analyfs, affords 
a very ftrong acid Ípirit ; or, as 1t 5s 
ufually, though very improperly, called, 
oil, which is a folvent for many of the 
metals, and effervelces very violently 
with an alkali, and even with fpirit of 
wine, or common water. Mixed with 
fal armoniac, ¡it ferments violently, but 
the fermentation 1s attended with great 
coldnefs, inftead of the heat ufual on 
thele occafrons ; and what isvery fingular 
15, that, while the fermenting mixture it* 
felf is thus cold, the vapour that ariles 
from it is evidently hot to the hand. 
After the diftillation of this acid liquor of 
vitriol, what remains in the retort isa 
red earth called colcotbar 3 1t contains 
iron, and isa [trongaftringent. See the 
article AÁLKALH * | 

In medicine, this fpirit 1s given inter- 
nally in fevers, and hemorrhages, and 
particularly in malignant fevers of the 
petechial kind; to be taken in all the 
drink, in fuch quantity as to give an 
agreeable acidity to 1t, 

Vitriolated tartar is another very valuable 
medicine, prepared from green vitriols, 
which. attenuates the humours, refiíts 
putrefsétion, and opens obftruétions' of 
the viícera, See the article TArTAR. 
2. White vitriol is a true and genuine, 
thoueh nota pure, vitriol of iron; the 
colour of which, that has fo long per- 
plexed the world to “account for, is ar 


a 
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length found to be owing to a rnixtureof 


"The white vitriol, ufed in the fhops, is 


all prepared from the native falt of the 
fame name and colour, by folution and 
evaporation. It is a fafe, gentle, and 
expeditioug vomit; being given in fos ' 
lution, from ten grains to a Ícruple, or 
more: 1t is alío uled externally im col= 
lyriums, Intended againft infammations 
ot the eyes; and is a very powerful 
ftyptic in injeótions to ftop the gleet that 
fometimes remains after the cure of a 
gonorrhoca, See GONORRHOEA. 

3. Blue vitriol 15 a vitriol which has 
copper for its bafs. It is only met with 


- fufpended in the waters of certain Íprings, 


from which it is obtained by means of 
evaporátion and cryltallization. - “Phe 
water of fuch fprings as are found ftrong- 
ly enough impregnated with copper to be 
worth the working for vitriol, is faved in 
refervoirs, and evaporated to a proper 
ftandard; after which it is let out into 
coolers, where it fhoots into the beauti- 
fol cryftals we fee; which have the 
fame qualiiíes with the water, and on fo- 
lution in common water, they make a 
ziment-water, not to be diftinguifhed 
from the native-kind. 

Blue viwiol is not given internally ; but 
$5 Of great ufe ín external applications, 
The blue vititolic water of the fhops is 
made by dillolving three ounces of blue 
vitriol, and two ounces of alum, in a 
pint and a half of bciling water 3 after- 
wards add two ounces of ftrong fpirit of 
oil of vitriol filtring the whole for ule. It 
¡san excellent ftyptic, and particularly 
ferviceable in hemorrhages of the nole, 
See the article H22MORRHAGE, 


VITRIOLATED, among chemilts, fome. 


thing that bas vitriol infufed in it, 


VITRIOLIE, an appellation given to 


whatever abounds with, or partakes of, 
the nature of vitriol: thus fuch foffil 
bodi+s as contain vitriol, are called yj- 
triolic minerals, or ores of vitrioly as 
the pyrites, chalciris, mily, fory, melan- 
teria, marcaftes, Ele, See the articles 
PyRITES, CHALCITIS, Ef. 


VITRIOUS, or VITREOUS humour of the 


eve. Seethe article VITREOUS. 


VITRY, a town of Champaian, in France, 


forty-fix mies fouth-eaít of Rheims. 


VITA, ia anatomy, that part of the 


amnios, which (li ks to an infants head, 
when quí horn. See AMNFOS, 


VITUS'S DANCE, chorea fanéli viti, ía 


medi- 
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medicine, a fort of convifior, «which 
boys and girls are fubjeét to, 'from.the 
age of ten years, to the time of puberty : 
¡t difcovers itíelf Aríitby a kind of lame- 
pels, oran inftability of ene of the legs, 
«which they draw after them in a ridicu- 
lous manner 3 nor can they hold the arm 
of the fame fide Ítill for a moments and 
before they can bring a cup to their 
mouth, they ufe a thoufand odd gefticu- 
Jations. In a'convulíive paroxy/m, the 


limbs are ftrongly agitated; the hands . 


are fometimes put behind them, “and 
foen after they [tem to be beating the 
air; and their legs will be drawn hither 
and thither, as ifthey were dancing fome 
antic dance. 
sION and SPASM. | 


Dr. Mead thinks this diforder to be ra- 


ther paralytic than convulfive, and that 
it may be cured by the ule of cold :bathe, 
and chalybeate medicines. Sydenham's 
«method of cure is this: firlt, take off leven 
or eight ounces of blood, more or lefs, ac- 
cordingto the frength of the patient, from 
the arm3 and the next day, let the patient 
take a gentle purge of rhubarb, fena, 


manna, ce, In the evening of the lame . 


day, let him take a draught, with a fcru- 
ple of venice-treacle, and eight drops of 
Liguid laudanum mixed in honey and 
milk-water. This purging and opiate 
draughtis tobe repeated at lome days dí- 
ftance3 the bleeding 15 alío to be repeated 
to the fowrth times and in the interme- 
diate days, a cordial and nervous eleétu- 
ary is to be given, compoled ofithe con- 
ferves of rofemary, orange-peel, and ro- 
man wormwood, with venice-treacle, can= 
died nutmegs, and candied ginger; of this, 
the bignels of a nutmeg may be given 
every morning and afternoon, drinking 
after it a decoétion of piony, malter- 
wort, and elecampane, “and angelica- 
roots, the leaves of rue, fage, betony, and 
other cephalic plante, with orange peel, 
and juniper-berries, Spirit of harts- 
horn may alío be given every night ia 
£mall dofes, in a nervous julep, and plal= 
zers of gum-caranna may be applied to 


the foles of the feet. According as the 


cure advances, the patient recovers the 
a1fe of his hand and foot; and his amend- 
ment may always be difcovered > letting 
him attempt to bring a glafs of any li- 
quor to his mouth in a ftrait line: tho” 
the bleeding fhould not be repeated be- 
yond the fourth time, yet the alterative 
and purgine medicines Mhovid be conti- 
nued till the patient is quite well 5 and as 
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people are fúbject: to relapíes in this dif- 
order, Itis proper to give the fame medi- 
cines, and to bleed at the return of that 
feafon of the year. | 
VIVA voce, a latin phrale frequently ufed 
inengli/h writers, and literally ignifyin 2, 
by word of mouth. | 
VIVAR, in law books, a term indiffer- 
ently uled for a park, warren, or hlh- 
pond. Seethe article Park, Ec, 
VIVERRA, the FERRET, in zoology. See 
the article FERRET, : 
VIVIERS, a city of Languedoc, in France, 
fituated on the river Khone, twenty miles 
north of Orange, A 


—- 


WVIVIFICATION, in medicine, the art of 
See the articles CowvuL- : 


vivifying3 that is, of contributing to the 
aétion that gives life, or maintains life, 

The chemite, allo, ule the word 1n 
fpeaking of the new force, vigour, and 
lultre, which, by this art, they give to 
natural bodies; particularly to mercury, 
which, after having been fixed or.amal- 

amated, they reltore to its firít [tate, 


4 


VIVIPAROUS, utvsparus, 1n natural hif 


tory, an epkthet applied to fuch animals 
as bring forth their young alive and per- 


feÉt, in contradiftinétion to them that lay 


eges, which are called oviparous animals. 
See the article GENERATION. 

The femalés of all the quadruped clafs 
are viviparous, and thofe of the bird- 
claís are all oviparous, The laws of 
¿nature in the larger animals, are there- 
fore, in a great mealure, fixed and cer- 
taing butit is not (o in the infeét tribes, 


nor in the fifhes 3 for of thele lome are 


viviparous, and others oviparous; and 
thole of genera nearly allied to one 
another. Among -iníetts, the much 
greater number are oviparous; but there 
are many which are not-fo, as th pu- 
cerons, progallinfeéts, cochineal, Ec. 
The millepedes and [corpions are alío 
well known to be fos. all the females of 
the butterfly, and of fome other claffes, 
lay only eggs: but the motft fingular and 
remarkable inconltancy in nature, if we 
may be allowed the expreflion, is that in 
the Ay-kingdom 3 the lame claís of 1n=- 
feéts, and even the lame genus, will fur= 
oh us with fome which are viviparous, 
- and others «which are oviparous; the 
two-winged flies give us inftances of this: 
but the(é are not fingle in that relpett; 
for among the reptile world, there are 
other creatures which are fubjeél to the 
fame varleties; and Swammerdam har 
oblerved a viviparous Ínail. The twoe 
winged viviparous flies bring forth wore6 
1912 
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in all refpeéts the fame with thofe batch+ 
ed from theireggs ín the other fpecies..! 

VIVO. in architeéture, the fhaft or fuft of 
a colomn. See the article COLUMN, 
The term is alío vfed'in a more particu- 
Jar fenfe for the naked of a column, or 
other part. 1 det ' 

-VIZTER, or VisterR. See VISIER. 

UKRAIN, a province of Mulcowvy, Jying 
northwards of Little Tartary, fo called 
as being a frontier apainft Turky.  - 

ULADISLAW, a city of Great Poland, 
ftuated on the river Borifthenes, + eighty 


miles north-well of Warlaw : ealtlong, 


197, and norih lat. 53%. | | 
ULCER, ulezs, in furgery, 15 a folution of 
the foft: parts of our bodies, together 
with the kin, produced by fome internal 
caufe, as an Inflammation, abícels, or 
acrimoniovus humours. . But wounds 
which become inveterate, and-even contu- 
fons, when difficult of cure, come with- 
Sn this definition, and país, at length, m- 
to ulcers, and are commonly fo called. 
SrelAnscEss, WOUND, ET c. 
Tee proper and ufual feat of an ulcer, 
then, 1s In any of the fofter parts of the 
body, as the Íkin, fat, glands, flefh, and 
internal viícera. For if there be any 
exulceration or corrofion 1n the harder 
párts, as the bones, it comes rather under 
thenotion of a caries, or what is com- 
monly called fpina ventoía, than that of 
an ulcers though, on account of fome 
kind of refemblance which it has with 
the ulcer, or erofion, of the fofter parts, 
they are fometimes treated of in con- 
¡unélion, See the article CARIES, Ec, 
Ulcers can by no means be reckoned all 
of one kind, but are diltinguifhed into 
various Ípecies, On many accounts3 as, 
y. with refpeét to the different parts of 
tli body in which they are feated; for, 
fo1metimes, they infelt the fcin, at other 
times tbe fat, and fometimes the glands 


and fieth. 2. Astotheje magnitudes for , 


lome ulcers are large and extended, 
others fmall, and contracted within nar- 
row limits; fome deep, others fhallow 
-and more foperficial; in particular, ul- 


cers of a confderable depth, but.narrow- 


er, and more elpecially diltinguifhed by 
- the narrownels of their orifice or begin- 
ning, ultally pafs under the peculiar de- 
nomination inus or fiftula. Ulcers differ, 
3. With regard to duration3 for fome 
are recent, others inveterate, 4. On ac- 
count of their attendant [ymptoms; m 
wbich refpeét fome ulcers are mild and 
Favourable, others. malignant, that 16, 
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attended with very acute pains, or foetid, 
putrid, pinguious, rheumy, or difchate, 


ing much ichor, creepivg. or fpreading,, 


cancerous,.or Iinclining to a cancer, cal. 
lous, filtulous, or verminous;z there ts a 
difference between then, 5, With refpeét 
to their caufes, in which: light they af 
fume the epithets of [corbutic, venereal, 
carious;, cancerous, peltilential, and fuch 
as are fuppoled to proteed from fafcinas 
tion. Intbelaft place, ulcers are diftin. 


a the: parts in which they 'are 


eated, Thus, fome infelt the noftrils; 
others, the fauces, palate, breafte, and 
anus5 and ope fort has the name of ff 
tula lacrymalis, See the articles S1iNUs, 
FISTULA, e. | SES 
"The method of cure in ulcers is extreme- 
ly various, as adapted to the great varjes 
ty of the difeafe; for when the ulcer is 


but recent, Jtis to'be healed im the lame 


manner as a recent wound or abícels. 
We mulít fivft, then, begin with: mundif- 


- cation, or cleanfing the ulcer; after that 


proceed to incarn, or fill the cavity with 
new fleh;z and, laftly, cover and con- 
glutinate the fame as much as poflible, 
with a fair and even cicatrixa 

Mundification of an ulcer 15, according 
to Heilter, ufually performed in the fol. 
lowing manñer: firlt, the corrupted mat- 
ter is evacuated; or, when ¡t diícharges 
jtíelf not fo freely as it ought, gently ex- 
prefled with the fingers; ifthere bea deep 
finus belonging to the ulcer, 1tis to be:ex- 
terged by fome proper injeétions.5 Or, if 


the place be open enough, -by repeating 


intromifñons of freíh Jint. *IfFthere be 
any pieces of membranes, or other cor- 
rupted pinguious paris, Jeft in the ulcer, 
the beít way to ejeót theme, at every, 
dreffing, to introduce into the place Jint 
motítened with fome digeltive ointment, 
and cover it with a plaller-of. diachylon, 
diapalma, or fomething of the like nas ' 
ture ;and upon that, apply comprelles, and 
over the whole a bandage: this method 
35 to be.careful!ly followed ull the place 
'be thoroughly cleanfed, or tilthe bottom 
of the ulcer appears quite sed, and co- 
vered with new fleíh. - 

After due mundification, the next buíi- 
neís is to fill the ulcer with new flefh, 
wbicl) 15 performed by the help of fuch 
medicines as are commonly called far- 
cotics. The belt and mokt efedlual, by 
many degrees, is the digeltive:ointment; 
for without fome extraordinary impedi- 
ment, this digellive is, of nfelf, fuíhci- 
ent to produce new ficfh. Jtis, indeed, 


te 
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¿he manner ofalmoft all furgeons very 


99 


isravely to recommend every one his pro-. 


per ballamics for the procuring of new 
flelh; but 1t is prefumed, there is no 
“hecelfity for them to be fo careful and 
folicitous-1n this point, fince there is, In 
this very digeltive, a balfamic virtue; 
and it ought, belides, to be 'confidered, 
that this new flefh owes 1ts generation, 
not fo much to the affiftance of medi- 
cines, as the benefit of' nature: for all 
the care and diligence of the furgeon have 
«fcarce any other effeét, than to remove all 
fuch things as are hurtful, and may prove 
impediments to a cure. If any one, 
however, fhould think this digeftive oint- 
ment not Ítrong enqúugh for:his purpofe, 
he may try ballam of arceets, ballam of 
Peru, balíam of Mecca, balíam of £ul- 
phur, effence of myrrh and aloes, oil of 
myrrh per deliquium, oil of epgs, and 
other vulnerary balíams of the like kind, 
which may be ufed in its ftead:; and; by 
the belt means he can procure, to -ac- 
complifh a perfeét conglutination. 
When an:ulcer has penetrated lo deep as 
to have its:bottom remote, not only from 
"fight, but from the reach of medicines, 
-itimay feem neceffary in every dreffing, 
after exprefling tire corrupted matter col- 
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ftrong engugh, to fprinkJe on it fome 
powder of. red precipitate and burnt alum; 


tilbits growth be entirely fuppreffed, ant 


Jeéted within, to make an injeétion of 


fome cleaning and healing liquor 5 fuch 
as a decoétion of agrimony and birth- 


wort mixed with honey of rofes, or el- : 


fence of myrrh and aloes, or what Bel- 
lolte, in his Hofpital-furgeon; recom- 
mends, a decoétion of walnut-leaves 
mixed. with fugar before the place be 
bound up, till the bottom is congluti- 
nated, and to continue the fame till the 
ulceras filled up. See VULNERAR Y, Ec. 
The ulcer being, by fome means ór other, 
as may feem molt advifeable, incarned 
and filled up, the induction ofa fitand 
decent cicatrix muft be completed; but 


-J£ by fuch means you cannot preventa. 
Juxuriancy of feíh, with a: moiítnefs of 


the ulcer, it will be proper to fprinkle on 
the part fome dryine powders, fuch as 
thofe of maltic, frankincen(e,' farcocolla, 
colophony, lapis calaminaris, and tutty;; 
capplying, afterwards, to the place: dry 
lint, and a plalter accommodated to re- 
tain and hold together all the things ap- 


¿plied, continuing the fame till the place. 


be perfeótly whole and fourd : butif the 
luxuriant and fungous flelli bas already 
eleyvated itielf above the reft, above the 
“jkio, the belt way to confume- it, 3s to 
rub 1t with blue vitriol; or, 1f this be ñot 


nothing appears prominent: See the ar 
ticles FuNcus and CICATRIX. 

In the lalt place, 1t 15 hardly to be ex- 
prefled how much a prudent regimen in 
dietand manner of living contributes to= 
wards the incarning, and conglutination 
of ulcers : for it has been an old obler- 
vation of the profeffors of. the falutary 
art, thatvery bad ulcers have been cured 
by means of aregimen, without any con- 
fiderable affiftance from medicine; and, 
ón the contrary, that the flightelt and 
molt contemptible fores have, by a ne- 
gleót of: the rules of diet, and propofte= 
rous way of living, degenerated into very 
bad, and even incurable, ulcers. See the 
article REGIMEN, o, 
Great care, therefore, 1s to be taken by 
every perlon troubled. with an uleer, to 
avoid: falt, acrid, and acid. food, and 
fuch as 15 too fat or hesting, with Íwine's 
fe, and all fuch as 1s difficult of con- 
coction. Ifa:bad habitof body be an im- 
pediment to the cure of an ulcer, the ad- 
vice of. a [kilful phybcian 15 required, 
who, by the prefeription of proper inter- 
ternal 'medicines, may not only prevent 
an ulcer of a mild and favourable kind 
from becoming malignant, and perhaps 
incurable, but as much as poflible pro- 
mote and halten 1ts cure. See the ar- 
ticle DrieET., | : 

In callous and lflulous ulcera, that have 
formed variety of finufes, sand: when ei- 


ther nothing can be done by corrolive 


medicines, or elfe that they tear and cor- 
rode the nerves, and bring on convul- 
fons, and-other bad fymptoms, before 
they affect the callus; in thele cales, the 
beltand lafelt way is to lay open the fi- 


mus, taking care not to wound the 


nerves, tendons, and arteriesz and, after 
that, all the callufes may be eafily de==* 
ftroyed by. the common. methods. ¿Or, 
1f even this method Mould not have the 
defired efíeét, and if the patient has a 
confiderable fhare both of ftrength and 
courage, and the fituation of the nerves 
and arteries ls favourable, the callons 
parts mult.be all” either entirely cut out 
with the knife, or burned away by the 
aétual cautery. 5ee the article CALLUS. 
When ulcers are attended with a large 
diicharge, the:acrimonious ferum, where- 
with the blood abounde, hould he eva- 


cuated by cathartic and dinretio amedi- 


Wery 


cines. Millepedes, in any torm, are. 
ñ pro- 
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properly prefcribed to be taken internally 
4n thefe, asare alío the effence of amber, 
myrrh, ballam of Peru, tinéture:of falt 
of tartar, tartarized tinéture of ahtimo- 
ny, and the like: large and: frequent 
draughts of fmall liquors are frequently 
the caule of thele diforders, and are there- 
fore molt carefully to be avoided; (trong 
ale, or old wine, Mould be drank fpar- 
3ngly at meals, and: nothing between 

them, Such meats are beft, on thele-oc- 
cafions, as have fewelt juices in then, 


and are very well roafted; and the ex- 


ternal medicines muft be thofe which have 
the greatelt reputation as'dryers. The 


principal of thefe are lime-water, lapis - 


calaminaris, tutty, chalk, maític, fran- 


incenfe, colophony, and native cinna= 


bar; and when any of thefe have been 
fprinkled in fine powder upon: the ulcer, 
a plalfter of diapomphiolygos, er the like, 
is to be laid over it. 

Fer the cleanfing venereal ulcers, Heilter 
recommends the phagedenic water; or 
lime-water, impregnated with calomel : 
either of thefe may be applied often 
every day, and the parts may alío, if ne- 
cellary, be touched with the caultic; and 


when they are thoroughly cleaned, they . 


may very fucceísfully be healéd, either 
with an ointment made only of crude 
“mercury mixed with turpentine, or with 


the following: take of the diapompho- - 


Jygos-ointment and crude mercury, kill- 
ed with a Ímall quantity of Venice-tur- 
pentine, of each equal quantities; mix 
them in a glafs-mortar into n ointment: 
or, take of the amalgama of lead and tin 
an ounce, of bole armenic .two ounces ; 
-—mixthefe; and make them into an oint- 
ment, by mixing with them a fufficient 


-quantity cf ointment of roles, or'any . 


other fimple ointment, in a glafs-mottar, 
Jf there be at the fame time a caries of 
the bone, which is, indeed, too frequent- 
Jy the cafe, this is to be drelfed with eu- 
phorbium, oil of cloves, phagedenic- 
water, or fpirit of nitre with quick -Lilver 
diffolved'in 1t 3 or, 1f£ it can conveniently 
and fafely be done, the actual cautery js 
of fienal lervice, See Pox, BUBO, Ec, 


ULCERATION, or EXULCERATION,-in - 


lurgery, a little hole in the fkin, cauled 
by an ulcer, See the*preceding article, 
ULEX, mobotany, a genus of the diadel- 
phia-cecandria “clas of plants, with a 
papilionaceous fowerz and an oblong 
targid pod for its fruit, containing a few 
roundifh and emarginated feeds, 
This genus comprelends the” genifla 
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Spinofa, or furze-bufh, and the, geniña 
(partiurm. of authors, | 
ULIERBECK, a town-of Brabant, eleven 
miles fouth-ealt of Mechlin, | 
ULIGINOUS, in agriculture, an appella. 
can given toa moift, moorifh, and fenny 
Se | PES 
ULLAGE, m gauging, 1s fo much of a 
cafk, or other veffel, as it wants of being 
full. See the article GAUGING. - 
The ullage of a vellel; whole axis is pa- 
rallel to the horizon, may be found tlms ; 
let AGBH (pl. CCXCVI fig. 1. 191.) 
be the great circle in the middle of the 
cafk, whoíe fegment GB -H is filled with 
Jiquor, the fegment G A H being empty, 
The fegment G BH is known, 1f the 
depth E-B be known, and EH a mean 
proportionál between the fegménts of. the 
diameter AE and EB;5 all which are 
found by a rod or-ruller putinto the vellel, 
Let the balis of the calk, at a medium, be 
Found; which fuppofe to be the circle 
CKDL Cibidi ne 2.) and let the fegment 
K'CL be fimilar to the fegment G AH 


¿Cwhich 1s either found by the rule of. | 


three, becaufe the circle AG BH: the 


circle CEDL :: the fegmentGAH: 


the fegment KCLj3 or itmaybe found 


by the tables of fegments made by au 


thors) and (he product of this fegment, 
multiplied by the length of the cafk, will 

ive the liquid content in the cafk 5 which 
being fubtraéted from the whole content, 
leaves the ullage A GH. 

ULM, animperial city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, ninety miles fouth-welt of Rati(a 
bon: ealt long, ro%, north lat, 48 24", 
pendula. See FILIPENDULA, - 
north-eaft of Triers. 

ULMUS, the ELM, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria digynia clals of plants, 


without any corolla: the fruitis a large 
oval drupe, containing a ingle, roundilh, 
and flightly comprefled feed, See ELM. 
ULNA, in anatomy, one of, the bones of 
the fore-arm, reaching from the elbow 
to the wriít : dt is big at its upper extre- 
mity, and grows gradually fimaller to. 
wards lts lower end. Sre SKELETON. 
This bone is longer than the radius, and 
has a motion of flexion and extenfon : 
at its upper extremity, Jt articulates with 
the os humeri and the crilta of the ra- 


dius; and itslower extremity arliculates 


ULMARIA, in botany, a fpecies of fili. 
ULMEN, a town of Germany, thirty miles | 


with the caypus, as alío witb the radius 


by means of a crifta. NM 
ULNA, an ell. See ELL and MEASURE. 
UL- 
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ULNARIS, in anatomy, the.name of two 
muícles of the carpus, or hand; one 
' called ulnaris internus, which-1s a fexor 
mulcle terminating in the internal officle 
of the carpús 3 and the other, called ulna- 
ris externus, is an extenfor mufcle, ter- 
minating in the metacarpal bone. that 
fupports the little finger. E 
ULSTER, the moft northern province of 
Ireland, the chief town of which is Lon- 
donderry. ' Pod, BN 
ULTERIOR, in geography, 1s applied to 
fome part of.a country or province, which, 
with regard to the ret of that country, 15 
fituated on the farther fide of the river, 
mountain, or other boundary, which di- 
vides the country into two parts. Thus 
Africa, witb regard to Europe, is divid- 
ed, by mount Alas, into citerior and ul- 
terior, 7. €. into two portions, the ene on 
this fide mount Atlas, and the other on 


that. 

ULTRAMARINE, ultramarinum, abtau- 
tiful blue colour ufed by the painters, 
prepared from Japis lazuli, by calcina- 
tion. See the article LAZULI. 

The german lapis lazuli does not anfwer 


well in this procefs, and difcovers itfelf . 


by its calcining eañier than the African 
or Abatic, and turning greenifh. The 
oriental kind calcines to a finer blue than 
jt naturally has, and retains the colour 
for ever. After calcining the ftone in a 
clear fire of charcoal, they grind it to an 
impalpable powder on a porphyry, and 
then mixing it”up in a palte, compoled 
ef pitch, wax, and oil, they workit about 
with the hands; and, finally, kneading 
this 1n a vellel of clear water, as the 
powder leparates from the viícid matter, 
it finks to the bottom: when all that 1s 
perfeótly fine in tlris is worked out, they 
le the water be drained off, and dry the 
powder for ufe, What remains embodi- 
ed in the palte, is afterwards leparated, 
and makes a worle kind than the for- 
mer; though even the very meanelt ul- 
 tramarine ls a very beautiful colour. 
Ultramarine muít be chofen of an high 
colour, and well ground, which may be 
known by putting it between the teeth, 
and if it feel gritty, itis a fign it has not 
been well ground. 
“To know whetherit be pure and unmix- 
ed, puta little ofitinto a crucible, and lo 
heat itred-hotz and 1f the powder has 
not changed its colour after this trial, ¡t 
is certainly pure; on the contrary, if 
there be any change, or any black fpecks 
nat, then it has been-adulterated, 
aL, 
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There 15.alío a (purious fort, called corn= 
mon or dutch ultramarine; which is only 
fmalt well ground and pulverized. See 
the article SmaLT,. 

ULTRAMONTANE, fomething beyond 
the mountains. 

The term is principally uled in relation 
to Italy and France, which are feparated 
by the mountains of the Alps. - 

ULTRAMUNDANE, ultramundazas, be- 
yond the world; is that part of the uni- 
verle fuppoled to be without, or beyondy 
the limits of our world, or fyltem, | 

ULTZEN, a town of Lower Saxony, In 
Germany, twenty-five miles fouth of 

- Lunenburg, 

ULVA, in botany, a genus of molles, con=. 
fifting of a merely foliaceous fubltance, 
formed.into long cylindrical tubes. This 
genus includes the tubular tremelle, and 
with them all the Ímooth conferyas of au= 
thors. Seethe article Moss, | 

ULVERSTON, a market-town of Lanca. 
hire, eleven miles north-welt of Lana — 
calter,: a 

ULULA, in ornithology, the grey owl, 3 
fpecies of ftrix, with a circle of long fea- 

thers, compofed of two rows, round its 

face, See the article OwL and STRIX. 

ULMA, a towa of Í[wedifh Lapland, fitu- 
ated at the mouth of a river of the fame 

. name, on the Bothnic gulph, two hun- 
dred and eighty milesnorth ofStockholm, 

UMBELL¿E, umbells, among botanilts, 
the round tufts or heads of certain plants 
fer thick together and all of the fame 
heighth, 

UMBELLIFEROOUS PLANTS, are fuch a8 
have their tops branched and fpread ont 
like ¿n umbrella; on each little fubdi- 

, Vibion of which there 15 growing a Small 
flower; fuchare fennel, dill, Pe, 
This flower 38 always pentapetalous, 
and is fucceeded by two naked feeds ad- 
—Jolning to each other, which are, ac- 
cording to Ray, the true characteriftica 
that dillinguifh thofe plants from others. 

UMBER, or UMBRE, umbría, among 
painters, Ec. a kind of dry dufky-colour= 
ed earth, which, diluted with water, 
lerves to make a dark-brovwen colour, ufu= 

. ally called with us a hair-colour. It is 
called umber, from umbra, a Shadow, as 
lerving chiefly for the (hading of ohjeéEs; 

or, rather, from umbria, a country of 
Italy, whence it is nled to be brought. 

UmBer, or GRAYLING, in ichthyology. 
See the article GRAYLING. po 

UMBILICAL, among anatomifts, fome- 
ching relating to the umbilicus, or navel, 

: Sa - 


EU NECE 
See thé articles NAVEL and ABDOMEN. 
The umbilical veflels are an allemblage 
of two arteries; a velm, and the urachus ; 
which altogether conftitute what we call 
the funiculos  umbilicalis, or navel- 
String, See the article NAVEL, 
The «umbilical arteries arife from the 


iliacs, near their divifon into external: 


and internal; and país thence, on each 

Jide of the bladder, throu gh the navel, to 
the placenta, 

- The umbilical vel; from muindrable 
capillaries united into. one trunk, de- 
Ícends from the placenta to.the liver of 
the foetus; where it is pavtly diftributed 
into the porta, and partly into the cava. 
The urachus is only plainly found in 
brutes; ihough there is no.doubt but it 
has place, likewife, in mankind, See the 
article URAcHUs, Ue. 

The ule of thele veffels is to maintain a 
continuity and communication between 
the mother and the foetus. Some authors 
will have it, that the foetus recejves its 
food and cate this way, and that it 
grows like a vegetable from the mother 
as the root, of which the umbilical vel 
fels are the (tem ; and the child the head or 

-—fruitof this plant anima). SeeForETUsS. 

UMBILICAL POINTS, in mathematics, the 
fame with foci. 


UMBILICUS, the NAVEL, in anatomy. | 


See the article NAVEL. 

UMBONE, :a name uled by fome for the 

- ftyle or pifil of a flower. See the articles 

. FLOWER and PisTIL, 

UMBRA, or SHADOW. See SHADOW... 

UmBra, inichibyology, the fcizena, with 

the upper jaw longelt, and the under 
one bearded. See the article SCIZENA, 
This1s a large 6h, being frequently five 
fectinlengrh, and its weight 60 pounds: 
the ground colour is a dufky olive, with 
a bluih tinge, and variegated all over 


witha tinge of other colours: the teeth. 


are mall and fender, and there are a 
great many of them in the fauces, be- 
Gides thole in the jaws,. 

UMBRE, or UmBER, among painters. See 
the article UmMBER, 

- UMBRINO, in ichthyology, the blackifh 
variegated fcieena, with the belly-fins 
black. See the article SCIAENA, 

UMBRIATICA, a town ot the hither 
Calabria, in ibe kingdom of Naples : 
ealt long. 17% 35”, norih lat. 39% 15. 

UMPIRE, a thiro perlon cholen to decide 


a controverfy left to arbitration, See the 


article ARBITRATION. 
UNCASING, among !portfinen, fignifes 
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the cuttiñg up, or fleaing of a fox, 
the article HUNTING. 

UNCIA, in general, a Jatin term denoting 

the twelfth part of any things particu- 
larly the. twelfth part of a pound, called 
in englifh an ounce; or the twelfth part 
of a foot, calledan inch.+ See the articles 
MEASURE and; WEIGHT, ' ) 

UNCIZE, inalgebra, the numbers prefixed, 
before the letters of the members of any 
power produced from a binomial, refidu- 
al, or multinomial roots: Thus; in the: 
fourth power of a-+b, viz. ata ab. 
6a?b*4+40ab3 4 5%, the uncia are a, 
6,45 being the fame with:wbhat others 
call cocefficients. See BINOMIAL, IN. 

' VOLUTFION, and Co-EFFICIENT.. 

UNCIAL, uncialis, an epithet which: an- 
tiquaries-give to.certain large fized letters 
or characters, antiently uled in infcrip- 

-tions and epitaphs. The word Is. form- 
ed from the latin xacia, the twelfih part 
of any thing, and which in geometrical 
meaíure fignified the twelfth part of a 
foot, viz. an inch, which was fuppofed 
to be the thicknels of the ftenr of one ñe 
thofe letters; : 

UNCORE, or UN ques pri Jin ready, in 
law, a plea for the defendant, being fued 
for a debt due on a bond, Ue, ata day 
palt, to lave the forftiture of his bond, 
Ec. by afirming that he tendered the 
debt at the time and place, and that there 
was none to receiyeit, and that he is yet 
alío ready to pay the lame. Seeiíthe ar- 
ticle TENDER.: 

UNCTION, uxétio, the at of anointing 
or rubbing with oil, or other fatty matter, 
The cure of divers wounds, ulcera, Ec. 
greatly depend upon repeated unclions 
with oil, unguents, cerats, Ec. For the 
imercuiial unélion applicd to bring ona 
falivation, fee the article SALIVATION. 

UNCTION,. in matters of religion, is uled 

for the character conferred on facred 

things, by anointing them with +oil, 

Unélions were very frequent among the 

Hebrews. They anointed both their 

kings and high-priclts at the ceremony cf 
their inaugurarion. They alío anointed 
the facred vellels of the tabernacle and 
temple,: to fanclify and confecrate them 
to the fervice of God. The unétion of 
kings is fuppoled to be a ceremony in- 
troduced very late among the chrifiian 
princes.  Ttisfaid, 1hatnoneof the em- 
perors were ever anoipted before Jufli- 
nian, or Juftin. The emprrors of Ger- 
many took the praélice from thole of the 
caftern empire: king Pepin of France 
was 


Se 
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eras the firílt who received the unétion. 
ín the antient chriftian church, unétion 
always accompanied the, ceremonies of 
baptifm and confirmation. Extreme une- 
tion, or the anointing perfons in the ar- 
ticle of death, was alío practifed by the 
antient chriltians, 1n compliance with 
the precept of St. James, chap. v. 14, 
and 15 yerfes; and this extreme unétion 
the romiíh church has adyanced to the 


dignity of a facrament. It is admini- 


ftered to none but fuch as are affliétled 
with fome mortal difeale, or are in a 
decrepit age. It is refuled to impeni- 
nent perfons, as alío to criminals, The 
parts to be anointed are the eyes, the 
ears, the noltrils, the mouth, the hands, 
the feet, and the reins. The laity are 
anointed in the palms of the hands, but 
priefts on. the back of it; becaule the 
palms of their hands have been already 
confecrated by ordination. “The parts 
above-mentioned, are anointed in the 
form of a crols, The prielt begins anoint- 
img the lick perfon's eyes, faying, ** May 
God by his holy anointing, pardon you 
the fins you have committed by the eyes.” 
In ¡ke manner he proceeds to the other 
parts, varying the words according to 
the parts he anoints. 

UNCUTH, uniroava, is ufed, in the an- 
tient Saxon laws, for him that comes to 
an inn gueft-wife, and liesthere but one 
night, in which cafe his hoft ¡is not 
bound to anfwer for any offence he com- 
mitted, whereof he was guiltleís himfelf, 
See the article HOGENHINE. 
UNDECAGON, isa regular polygon, of 
eleven fides, See the article POLYGON, 
UNDECEMVIR, a magiltrate among the 
antient Athenians, who had ten other 
collegues or alfociates joined with him 
in the fame commiffion. The funétion 
of the undecemviri at Athens, were much 
the fame'as thoíe of the prevots de mare- 
chaufle in France: tley took care of the 
apprehending of criminals, fecured them 
inthe hands of jultice, and when they 
were condemned, took them again into 
_cultody, that the lentence migbt be exe- 
cuted on them. They were chofen by 
the tribes, each tribe naming 1ts own 
and as the number of tribes after Calli- 
fihenes was but ten, which made ten 
members, a fcribe or notary was added, 
which made the number eleven, whence 
their name d sstexe, or undecemviri, as 
Cornelius Nepos calls them in the life of 
-Phocion. Md LN 
UNDE?”, UnDEE, or UnbDY, See Wayvyy. 
IA a 


UNDER +he /ca, in the fea-languagz. A 
«fhip is laid to be lo when (he les 1till, or 
waits for lome other hips, with her helm 
lafhed, or tied up a-lee. :  =. 
UNDER CURRENTS, currents diftinét from 
the upper or apparent currents of the feas. 
Some naturalifis conclude that there are 
m divers places under currents which fet 
or drive a contrary way from the upper 
- current, whence they folve the remarkable 
phenomena of the fea's fetting ftrongly 
through the Streights into the IMediter- 
ranean, with a conftant current twenty 
leagues broad 3 asalío, that running from 
the Euxine through the Bofphorus into 
the Hellefpont, and thence into the Ar- 
chipelago; they conjeóture, that there is 
an under current wbhereby as great a 


quantity of water Js carried outas comes ' 


in. To confirm this, it is oblerved, that 
between the north and fouth foreland, it 


1s either high or low water upon the fhore. 


three hours before 1t is lo off at fea; a 
certain figo, that though the tide of flood: 
runs aloft, yetthe tide of ebb runs under 
foot, or clole by the ground. Yet Dr. 
Halley folves the currents fetting in at 
. the Streights without oyerflowing the 
-banke, from the great evaporation, with» 


out fuppoling any under current. See 


the article Sea. ¡ 

UNDER chamberlain of the exchequer, an 
oficer that clears the tallies written by 
the clerk of the tallies, and reads the 
fame, in order that the clerk of the pell 
and the comptrollers thereof may [ee their 
entries to be true : he likewile makes a)l 
fearches tor records in the treafury, and 
has the cultody of domefday book, See 
the article EXCHEQUER. | 

UNDER-SHERIFF, Uc. See SHERIFF, Ec, 

UNDER treafurer of England, was an ofH- 
cer fatd to be firlt created by king Henry 
VIT. whole duty was to chelt up the 


King's treafure as the end of every term, 


to note the content of the money in each 
cheft, and [ee it carried to the King's trea- 
fury for the eafe of the lord trealurer. 
UNDERMINING. ' See SAPFING, 
UNDERSTANDING, intellefFtis, 18 des 
fined by the peripatetics to be a faculty 
of the reafonable foul, converfant about 
intelligible things, confidered as intelli, 
gible. They alío make it twofold, iz, 
aétive and paffive, Aétive underltand- 
ing, they hold that faculty of the foul 
by which the fpecies and images of 1n- 
- telligible things are framed, ón occafjon 
- of theprefence of phantafns 'or appearan- 
ces thereof. For maintalning theintellett 
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great deal of room, «and fend up fey 
Fhoots, their cracks and holes letting jp 
water, and ufually half killing them, 
The taking up thele Mhould be performed 
in winter, and the [paces they leave will 
be occupied by young trees: 1f not, a 
long branch of fome neighbouring tree 
may be laid down, which will foon feng ' 
up a fufficient fupply of fuckers for the 
place. In felling the underwood, it Ig 
always proper toleave young trees enouph, 
the worft of which may be taken down 
the next fall, efpecially 1£ any of them 
grow nearía great tree that will be fit to 


SU NED 
to be material, they hold it impoffible 1t 
fhould be difpoled to think by any dif 
propartionable phantafms of mere body, 
and therefore thatit is obliged to frame 

other proportionate fpecies of itfel£, and 
hence its denomination active, Paífive 
underftanding, 1s that which receiving 
“the Ípecies framed by the active under- 
ftanding, breaks forth into actual know-= 
Jedge, See the article KNOWLEDGE. 
The moderns [et afide the peripatetic no- 
tion. of an aétive underftanding. . The 
—cartelians define the underítanding to be 
+ that faculty whereby the mind conyerf- 
ing with, and, as itwere, intent on ¡tfelf, - fell the next feafon, becaufe they may 
evidently knows what is true in any thing be fpoiled by jts fall, | 
not exceeding its capacity. The corpul- UNDULATION, in phyfics, a kind of 
cular philofophers define the underltand- tremulous motion or vibration oblervable 
ing to be a faculty expreflive of things ina liquid, whereby it alternately rileg 
which ftrike on the external fenfes, ei- and falls like the wayes of the feta. Se 
ther by their images or their effeéts, ¡and the article Wave. 
o enter the mind, Their doétrine is, Fhus undulatory motion, tf the liquid be 
mibil effe in intelleéiu quod non prius fuerit Smooth and at felt, 1s propagated in con. 
¿n fenfe; and to this doétrine Mr. Locke,  eentric circles, as molt people haye ob-- 
and molt of the latelt englifh philofo- — ferved upon throwing a [tone, or other 
 phers, fubíeiibe, See the article IDEA. matter, upon the furface of a ftagnant 
Between the cartefians and corpuícula. water, or even upon touching the fur. 
rians there is this farther difference, that face of the water lightly with the finger, 
the latter make the judgment to belong or the like. The reafon of thele circu- 
to the underflanding, but the former to Jar undulations is, that by touching the 
the will. Hence, according to the moft  furface with your finger, there is pro» 
approved opinion of the corpufcularians, duced a depreffion of the water in the | 
the underftanding has two offices, viz. place of contaét, By this depreffion, the 
perception and -j¡udgment; according to fubjacent parts are moved (uccefively out 
the cartelians, ¡it has only one, vi2. per- of their place, and the other adjacent 
ception. See the articles PERCEPTION, parts thruft upwards, which lying fut» 
JUDGMENT, and WILL. cefvely on the defcending liquid, follow 
UNDERSTANDING 1s alfo ufed for the aét, it;5 and thus the parts of the liquid are 
. exercile, or exertion, of this faculty, or alternately raifed and deprefled, and that 
the aótion whereby the mind knows  circularly, VWWhena ftone is thrown in- 
things, or reprefents then in idea to 1tlelf, to tha liguid, the reciprocal vibrations 
UNDERTAKERS, were antiently fuch  are-moreconÍpicuous: here the water, in 


perfons as were employed by the king's 
purveyors, and aéted as their deputies, 
At prefent the name is chiefiy uled for 
_upholders, or perfons who furnifh out 
funerals, and alío for fuch who undertake 
any great work. 

UNDERWALD, a canton of Switzerland, 
bounded by Switz and Lucern on the 


. north, by Uri on the eaft, and by another 
- part,of. Lucern on the weft; being about 


2.5 miles long, and as many broad. 

UNDERWOOD, fub-Bofcus, 15 coppice, or 
any wood that ¡5 not accounted timber. 
See the articles CoprIce and “DiMBER, 
Ín the cutting the underwopod of coppices, 


when the flubbles are great, they fhonld 


be ftulbed up; for they only take up 9 


produced. 


the place of immerfion, rifing higher by 
means of the impulfe, or rebound, till it 
comes to fall again, gives an impulle to 
the adjoining liquid, by which means 
that is likewale raifed about the place of 
the ftone as about a center, and formy 
the ficlt undulous circle; this falling 


“again, gives another impulíe to the fluid 


next toit, farther from the center, which 


rifles likewile in a circle; and thus fuc- 


celfively greater and greater circles are 
See the article ImPULsE. 
Undulatory motion is likewife applied ta 


3 motioo in theair, whereby lts parts are 


agitated after the like manner as waves 
in the fea; as is fuppofed to be the cale 
when'the Kring of a mufical inftrument 
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is ftruck, This undulatory motion of 


the air is fuppoled the matter or caule of - 


found. See the article SOUND, 


UNGELD, in our antient cultoms, a per- 


fon out of the protection of the law ; fo 
that ¡if he were murdered, no geld or fine 


fation, by him that killed him. 


was to be paid, in the way of compen= 


UNGHWAR, El clty of upper Hungary, 


fituated near the foot of the Carpathian 


moúntains : ealtlong. 219 30”, north lata 


489 40*. 


UNGUENT, orOINTMENT, unguentim, 


== 


in medicine and furgery, a topical re-= 


medy or compolition, chiefly uled in the 
dreffing of wounds and ulcers, See the 
articles VWYOUND and ULCER. 


Unguents are divided into fimple and - 


compound, though it fo happeñs tbat 


- fome of the former are confiderably com- * 


pounded ; and amongít the latter there 


are fome fimple unguents, and others 


very little compounded. Unguents, li- 
haments, and cerates, areexternal forms 
appliéd on divers parts of the body, both 
to cure, to cafe, and to relieve them, 
Thefe only differ from each other in their 


confiflence; with regard to wbich, unw- 


guents' hold the medium, being fliffer 
than liniments, but fofter than cerates. 
Oils are the bafes of all the three, to 


«which are added wax axungla;, and [e- 


veral parts of plants, animals, and mi= 
nerals, both on account of the virtues 
they furnifh, and to give a confiítenee to 


the oils, and to keep them longer on the 


part, that they may. have more time to 
Aót, See CERATE and LINIMENT, 


Any of the officinal plafters, diluted with: 


fo much oil as will reduce it to the thick= 
nels of (tiff honey, forms an ointment ; 
by further ¡ncrealing the oilit becomes a 
liniment. See PLASTER. 

There are lome confiderable compofitions 
of this form in the intentíon of emolli- 
entss and amongít the compound un- 
guents there are fome which take in a 
number of very warm aromatic ingredi- 
ents, and [eem deligned for paralytic in- 
firmities, and cafes that require brifk 
altenuating applications. At the head 


of the emollient unguente, Is the unguen= 


tum dialtheee; and among the altenu- 
ating ones, the moft in efteem 15 the 
unguentom martiatum and nervinim. 
There are ointments alío within the in- 
tention of (trenetheners ; and the nextin- 
tention of any confequence for which we 
are provided by this form, and. which 
fcerns as fuitable to it as any, is agajntt 
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—clitántous foulnefles, as the itch, and 
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fuch like diftempers ; and this feems to 


be the reafon that tbere is luch a choice 


of them ñow given. —Butihough moft 
of thele have the reputation of great an- 
tiguity, and hold their places"in abun- 
dance of officinal difpenfatcries down to 
the prefebt, yet they are lo uncleanly in 
ule, that they are almolt altoeether fallen 
into negleét, unlefs in [ome of our hofpi- 
tals 5 thole which contain mercury being 
much móre neat and efficacious for the 
fame puúrpofe, Some other things of this 
divifion are little elfe than oils wrought 
into ointments, by the exchange of oil for 
Jard. Pomatums are alloranked among 
the number of unguents, See the article 
PomaTuM, Ec. 


UNGUIS, a latin term, fenifying a nail 


of the hand or foot, See NalL, 


UNGUIS, PANNUS, or PTERYGIUM, in 
medicine and (urgery, a preternatural 


membrane formed upon the goats of the 


eye, fo as to extend itíelf over the cor- 


nea and ptrpil, and obftruét the fight. 
An unguis of the eye happens when the 
blood-veflels of the tendinous tunic in 
the corners of the eyes are turgid with 
blood, through an obltruétion or inflam- 
mation. When this diftemper encreales, 
there 18 a fort “of carnous web which co= 
vers the eye in whole or in part, inío- 
much that the eyes are offended with the 
light, and look red fometimes : the web 
1s thin and white, fometimes thicker and 
frore flellhiy, rough, ebícure and painful ; 
nay, fometimes 1t becomes cancerous, 
which is incurable, and otght not to be 
tóuched. Inthe cure, this preternatural 
coatis to be removed or taken off by ab- 
ftergent and gently corroding: medicines, 
or by the hand e furgeon. The me- 
dicines In ule are fugar-candy, honey, 
white-wine, bone of the cuttle-fth. 
burnt hartíhorn, and calcined ege-Mells ; 
as alío water of eye- bright, the great ce- 
landine, and the fennel, 1n which crocus 
metallorum may beinfuled : particularly 
the gall of pike ciflolved in a proper wa= 
ter; that is, two ounces to one of the 
all. - Some recommend a water di- 
ftilled from the dung of young geele in 
April. Ef the dilorder be obítinate, the 
juice of the greater celandine may be ufed 
diluted In fennel- water. The Following 
collyrium is proper: Take of prepared 
Japis heematitis, half a icruple; of white- 
vitriol, twenty-fve erains3 of myrh 


and faffroo, esch five grans; of white- 


Reduce this 
mixl0e 


fugar candied, one feruple, 
19 ka 
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inixture to a powder, and then mix it 
with equal parts of the waters of roles, 
eye-bright, and fennel, and apply it to 
the eye with a feather, taking care not to 
injure the pupil,. 1f theíe methods are 
inluficient for deltroying the pellicle, it : 
muft then be extirpated; in order to 
wbich, the patient being in a proper 
- polture, the furgeon. takes the (mall 
hook (plate CCXCVI. fig. 2. n? 1.) 
and endeavours to país its point under 
the thickelt and loofeft part of the pellicle; 
and endeavours, by this means, to. ele- 
vate it allitede. Ton the next place he 
takes the needle a (ibid. n* 2.) armed 
with a thread, and pafline 1t under the 
pellicle, ties it with a double Knot; and 
then faltening the two ends im a loop, 
(bid. m2 3.) he. thereby attempts to 
make a gentle elevation, This done, 
he endeavours to leparate the upper and 
lower margin of the membrane with a 
lancet; ibacr he may afterwards cut off 
the reít immediately in a (traight line near 
thelacbrymal caruncle, by a pair of (mall 
and traight lclars : be then draws back 
the thread and membrane towards the 
cornea; and if it adheres any where to 
the eye, frees 1t by degrees with a 
fcalpel or feifflars; in doing which he 
mult take care not to injure the cornea, 
and oblerve that no part cf the membrane 
be left adhering to the eye, though it is 
better to have fome part of the unguis ad- 
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E a long time, been out of credit: and 
the confequence of the megleét that has 
been fhewn 1£ is the lofing its real hiltory, 
and the miltaking different fubltances of 
the fame orígin and nature, though the 
produce of difterent animals, for it, We 
call what we fuppole to be the unguis 
odoratus of the antients, blatta byzantia: 
the truth 1s, however, that our blatia 
byzantia, or fweet-hoof, is not the fame — 
with the unguis odoratus of the antients, 
though nearly allied toit. The true un. 
guis odoratus of the antients, 1s a thin, 
fat, teltaceous fubítance, of an oblong 
or oval figure, rounded at both ends, 
and marked on the furface with three 
or four concentric circles, or oval lines: 
is colour is a dufky-brown with fome 
admixture of the orange, fometimes of a 
purplifh tinge : its ufual fize is that ofa 
full. grown nail of a man's thumb, and 
¡ts thickneís about the fame with that of 


' the nail : 1t Ís tough, flexile, and elaltic; 


and has no peculiar Ímell or talte. Be. 
fides this genuine únguis odoratus, they 
had another fmaller kind; both are the 
opercula of Mells ofthe murex kind, fre- 
quent in the Red-lea. The blatta by- 
zantia is alío the operculum or cover of 
a murex, as well as the unguis odoratus; 
but it belongs toa different fpecies of 
that genus: there are alío two kinds of 
the blatta byzantía, which are naturally 
without Ímell and talte, 


hering to the cornea, when the fepara- UNGULA, in geometry, the feétion ofa 


tion 1s difficult, than to wound the cor- 
nea and leave fcars in 1t; becauíe any 
ímall portion of the membrane left behind 


cylinder cut off by a plane pafling ob- 
liquely through the plane of the bale and 
part of the cylindric furface, 


may be taken off afterwards by heating UNGULA, in natural hiítory, the claw or 


the eye with gentle elcharotics. 


hoof of a quadruped. See HoOF, 


Uncuis, in anatomy, is applied totwo UNICORN, movwoxepog, an animal, famous 


bones ofthe nole, being as thin as Ícales, 
and refembling the nai; whence the 
name. —The unguis are the fmalleft 
+ bones in the upper jaw, and are fituated 
near the great canthus of the eyes. Some 
authors call them olía lacrymalia; others, 
orbitaria-offa, They are contiguous to 
- Sour other bones, viz. the coronal;z that 
of the nofe; the maxillary y and that. 
part of the ethimoides which forms the 
orbit. E 
-UNGuUIS, among botanifts, the narrow 
part where the petais are inferted when 
feveral go to make up the flower, as the 
- broader part towaids the end 1s called 
bractea, : 
UNsGuIS ODORATUS, the NAIL» LIKE 
SWEET SHELL, in pharmacy, a medi- 
¿cine famous among the antients; but has, 


among the antients, but looked on by 
the moderns as fabulous, denominated 
from ¡ts diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of 
having one horn only, which ís repre- 
fented as five palms long, and growing 
in the middle of the forehead. —Itis alío 
faid to be about the fize of an horfe : its 
hair Ihort, and of a darkith brown co- 
lour, very timorous, and therefore keep- 
ing moltly in the woods. Some will 
have 1t an amphibious animal, and its 
horn moveable at pleafure. Others make 
all its ftrength to con(iít in its horn 3 and 
add, that when purfued by the hunters, 
it precipitates itíelf from the top of the 
highelt rocks, and pitches upon ¡ts horn, 
which fuítains the whole effort of its fall, 
fo that itreceives no damage thereby. It 
is added, that it is wonderfully fond of 

nd chalte 
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to take it, a virgin is placed in its way, 
whom, when the unicorn fpies, he lies 
down by her, lays bis head in her lap, 
and falls afleep; upon which, the virgin 
making. a fignal, the hunters come in 


'and take the bealt; which could never 


be caught by any other means, becaule 
st would either calt itíelf from a rock or 
die, 

The unicorn 1s one of the fupporters 
of the britifh arms. lt 1s reprelented 
by heralds pallant, and fometimes ram- 
pant. When in this lalt aétion, asin 
the britifh arms, it is properly faid to be 
Saillant.. Argent, an unicorn fejant 
fable, armed and unguled, or, borne 
by the name of harding. ! 


UNICORN-FISH, in ichthyology, a fpecies 


of the mónodon, or narwal, an ex- 
tremely fingular ff; the length of a full. 
rown one being about five and twenty 
hee but commonly from fixteen to 
twenty : it has only one tooth, remark- 
ably long, which is fixed in the úpper- 
jaw, and runs parallel with the length of 
the fifh, fo that it has more the appear- 
ance of a horn than a tooth, See the ar- 
ticle NARWAL. | 
The diameter of this fifh equals, at leaf, 
halfits length, whence itis very unwieldy: 
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«cghafte perfons; and therefore, in order 
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Thus the uniform flowers of plants are 
fuch as are of the fame figure all around, 
having their fore and back parts, as alío 
their right and left parts, exaétly alíke, 
For uniform motion, e, fee the article 
MOTION and EQUABLE. 


UNIFORMITY, a fimilitude, or. relem= 


blance, between the parts of a whole: 
fuch is that we meet with in figures of 
many fides, and angles refpectively equal, 
and anfwerable to each other. 

Tis term is particularly applied to one 


and the lame form of public prayers and 


adminiftration of facraments, and other 
rites, Ec, of the church of England, 
prelcribed by the famous Ítat. 1 Eliz, 
and 14 Car. II, called the aét of uni- 
formity. | 


UNIOLA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 


andria-digynia claís of plants, the corolla 
whereof contilts of a bivalve glume: the 
valves are of a lanceolato-compreffed 
figure like thofe of the cup: the inner 
valve appears lomewhat higher than the 
outer one: the corolla performs the office 
of a pericarpium, incloling the feed, 
which is fingle, and of an ovated oblong 
figure, 


UNION, a junétion, coalition, or affemo 


blage of two or more different things in 
one. : 


the head 15 Ímall, and fhaped like that of UNION, among painters, exprefles a fyme 


a roackh: there 15 no fin on the back; 


and the filtule is in the vertex or upper- 


molt part of the head. Thetooth grows 
to ten, or more, feet in length, is about 
the thicknels of 2 man's wrilt towards 
the baíe, and thence becomes gradually 
fmaller all the way to the point. See 
plate COCXCVI. fig. 5. 


UNICORNU, FossiLE, Fofil . unicorms 


horís, the name of a lubítance much uled 
in medicine in fome parts of the world, 
and, which feems to have been very litrle 
underítood. by many who bave written 
of it; but is now determined to be no 
other than a terrene, crultaceous fpar, 
not very different from the ofteocolla and 
other bodies of that genus called the 
cibdeloplacium, See the article OsTE- 
OCOLLA and CIBDELOPLACIA. 

It is elteemed as a fudorific and aftrin- 
gent, and Is given in fevers attended 
with diarrhozas, with great fucce(s. 


UNIFORM denotes a thing to be fimilar, 


or confiftent, either with another thing 
or with itíelf, 10 refpeét of figure, ftruc- 
ture, proportion, and thelike3 in which 
fenfe 1t [tands oppoled to difform. See 
the article DIFFORM, 


metry and agreement between the fe 


— veral parts of a painting, when e, rr. 


there 1s a great deal of relation and con=- 
nection between them, both as to the 


_ figuring and colouring ; fo that they ap 


parently conípire to form one thing, 


UNION, in architeóture, may denote 2 


harmony between the colours in the ma= 
terials of a building. 


UNION, in an ecclefiaftical fenfe, denotes 


a combining or confolidating of two 
churches into one. There are two kinds 
of this union, as when one church is made 
fubjeét to another, and one parfon is 
made reétor of both; and where a con= 
ventual church 1s made a cathedral. In 
cale two churches were lo fmall as that 
the tithes did not make a competent pro- 
vifion for each of the parlons, they might 
be united at common law before any aét 
of parliament was madetfor that purpofe. - 
By ftatute there may bean union of two 
chiurches where there lie not above a mile 
diftant from each other, and where the 
value of the one exceeds not fix pounds 
a year in the kings books of firlk fruits 5 
wbich is done by the confent of the bi. 
1hop, the patron, and incumbent. Alfo, 


in 
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in cities or corporate towns, Tt is or- 


dained, that the bifhop, the patron, and 
the mayors, or chief magiltrates of the 
place, Se. may unite parifh-churches 
therein :< yet, when the income of the 
church is above one hundred pounds 


“per annun:, there the major part of the 


pariíhioners are to agree to the lame; and 
after the union, the patrons of thofe 
churches fhall prelent by turns, Ue, but 
notwithftanding each of the parifhes con. 


_tinue diftimét as to rates, charges, Ue, 


U 


NION, or the Uniow, by way of emi- 


nence, ls more particularly ufed to ex- 
preís the aét whereby the two feparate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
incorporated into one, under the title of 
the kingdom of Great-Britain. This 
happy union, in vain attempted by king 
James Y. was at length efteóted in the 
year 1707, by the general confent of the 
queen and the eltates of each realm. The 
chief articles of tbis union are, That the 
two kingdoms fhall be united into one 
kingdom, by the name of Great- Britain: 
that they, 1n confequence thereof, be re- 


> prelented by one parltament, of which 


fixteen peers and forty-five commoners 


are to be eleéted for Scotland, aud have 


the fame privileges with fhofe-of Enz- 
land: that the fubjecis of. either nation 


Shall bave equal freedom of trade, and 


be liable to the fame cufloms, and the 


- Jixe laws: for public government, Ue. 


The kk, or church of Scotland, ts con- 


hrmed 3 and the courts of jultice are to 
remain the fame ás they were before the 
union, yet fubjeét to regulation, Ue. 
A. court of exchequer 15 alío ercéted in 


¿ Scotland, to be a court of record, reve- 


nue, and judicature, for everz and 


'barons of the faid court are appoimted, 


MEA 


who fhall be the judges there, Ue, See 
the articles PEER, PARLIAMENT, Ue, 


UNISON, in mufic, the efeéót of two 


_founds which are equal in degree of tune, 
or in point of gravity and acuteneís. See 


the article Tune, 


Unilon may be defined a caonfonance of 


two founds produced by two ltrings, or 
other bodies, of the fame matter, length, 
thickneís, tebfion, Se. equally ftruck, 


and at the fame times lo that they yield 


the fame tone or found, See SOUND, 
Unifon 1s the fir(t and greatelt of con- 


cords, and the foundation of all the ret, 


according to Ariftoxenus and molt of 


the antients : yet fome deny it to be any 
concord at all, maintamingit to be only 


thatin founds which unity is in numbers, 
ó , " = 
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Others réftrain the word concord to jr 


tervals, and make itinclude a difference. 


of tune; but this is precarious : for as 
the word concord fignifies an agreement 
of founds, it 1s certainly applicable to 
unilons of the firlt degree, 

But though unifonance, or an equality 
of tune, makes the moft perfeét agree. 
ment of found, it- 18 not true, that the 
nearer any two founds come to an €qua- 


- lity of tune, they are the more agrecable, 


The mind is delighted with variety; and 
the realon of the agreeableneís or difa. 
greeableneís of two founds muít be 


.alcribed to fome other caufe than the qua. 


lity or inequality of the number of their 
vibrations. lt is a famed phenomenon 
im mubc, that an intenfe found being 
raifed, either with the voice or fonorous 
body, another fonorous body near it, 
whofe tune 1s either unilon. or octave to 
that found, will found its proper note, 
unifón or octave, to the given note. The 


experiment is easily tried by the (rings 


of two inftruments, or by a voice and 
harpfichord ¿ or a bell, or even a drink. 


Jng-glals. 


This our philofophers account for thus; 
one ftring being truck, and the air put 
in motion' thereby, every other (ring, 
within the reach of that motion, will re- 
ceive fome impreflion therefrom +: but 
each ffring can only move with a- deter. 
minate velocity of recourfes or vibrations; 
and all unifons proceed from equal or 


y 4 


equidiurnal vibrationsz and other con- 


cords, from other proportions. The 
unifon. ftring then, keeping equal pace 
wit the founding ftring, as hsving the 
fame meafure of vibrations, muít have 
¡ts motion continued, and (till improved, 
till its motion become Jfenfible, and if 
gives a diltinét found. Other concord= 
ing ftrings have their motion propagated 
in different degrees; according to the 
frequency of the coincidence of their 
vibrations, with thofe of the founded 
firing 3 the octave, therefore, molt lens 


fibly : then in the ffth; after which the 
 crolling of the motions - prevents any 


effect, ] 

This they iMoftrate by the pendulúm, 
which, being feta moving, the motion 
may be continued, and ¡Hill improved, 
and augmented, by making frequent; 
light, comecident impulies; as blowing 
on it when the vibration is jult Áinifhed : 
but if it be touched by any croís or op- 
polite motion, 4nd this too. frequently, 


he motion will be interrupted and ccale 


altogethera 
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altogether. So of two unifon-ftrings, 1f 
the one be forcibly ftruck, 1t communi: 

cates motion by the air to the other : an 

being equidiurnal in their vibrations, 
thatis, finihing them precifely together, 
the motion of the other will be improved 
and heightened by the frequent impulfes 
received from the yibrations of the firft; 
becaule given precilely, when that other 
has finifhed its vibration and is ready to 
return; but if the vibration of the chords 


be unequal in duration, there will be a. 


erolling of motions lefs or more, accord- 


ing to the proportion ef the inequality 3 
by which the motion of the untouched - 


ftring will be fo checked as never to be 
tenfible. And this, we find, is the cale 


_inall confonances, except uniíon, oétave, 


y 


p 


and the fifth., 

NIT, UnITE, or UniTY, in arithme- 
tic, the number one, or one fingle indi- 
vidual part of diícrete quantity. Seethe 
article NUMBER. | ( 
NITED NETHERLANDS confíft of the 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, Friel- 
land, Groningen, Overyflel, Gelder- 
land, with Zutphen and Utrecht; thefe 
are bounded by the German-fea on the 
north and weft ; by the circle of Welt- 
phalia on tbe eat, and by Flanders, Bra- 
bant, and the dutchy of Cleves on the 
fouth 3 lying between 3 20 and 79.30! 


egalt longitude, and between 51% 35” and 


529 40' north latitude; being about fifly 
miles long, and as many broad, includ- 
ing the Zuyder-lea, which takes up a 
confiderable Space between thefe limits, 
See the articles NETHERLANDS, P20- 
VINCES, ZEALAND, Ue, » 


PNITY, in poetry. In the drama there are 


eckoned among the unitigs. 


three unities to be oblerved, viz. the unity 
of aétion, that of time, and that of plage, 
In the epic poem, the great, and almoft 
only, unity, is that of the action. Some 
pegard, indeed, ought to be had to that 
of time; that of place there is no room 
The unity of charaéler is not 
See the 


for. 


article Epic, He. 

'TPhe unity of the dramatic agtion confifls 
of the unity of the intrigue in comedy, 
and that of the danger in tragedy; and 
this not only in the plan of the fable, but 
alío in the fable extended and filled with 
epifodes. See ComEDY, Te. 

Tbe epifodes are to be worked in without 
E the unity, or forming a dou- 
ble aétion 3 and the feveral members are 
to be [o conneéted together, as to be con- 
fifsent with that continuity of agtion fo 


[E s3y9 1. 


necellary to the body, and which Horace | 


. The rhombi. 
The purpurs, 14. The conche* pglo- 
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preícribes, when he fays, 

Sit quodvis fimplex duntaxat éz unum.. 
See the article Er1sODE. 

The unity of the epic aftion, Mr. Dacier 
oblerves, does not confilt in the unity of 
the hero, or in the unity of his charac- 
ter and manners, though thefe be cireum- 
ftances neceflary thereto, "The unity o£ 
aétion requires that there be but one 
principal aétion, of which all the reftareto 
beincidents or dependencies, See ACTION, 
F, Bofíu affigns three things requiíte - 
thereto; the firít, that no epilode be ufed 
but what is fetched from the plan and 
ground of the action, and which is a 
natural member of that body ; the fe= 
cond, that the epifodes and members be 


- well conneéted with each other; the third, 


is not to finifh any epifode, fo as it may 
appear a whole aétion, but to let each be 
always feen in its quality of member of 
the body, and an unfnilhed part. 


Unrry of pofefior, in law, do a joint 
e 


pollelfion of two rights by feveral titles, 


UNIVALVE Shells, in natural hiftory, a 


term ufed to expreís one of the three ge= 
neral clafles of Mhell-fih 3 the other two 
being the bivalves and multivalves. See 
SHELL,BIVALVEsjand MUuLTIVALVES. 
The univalve fhells are thole wbich con- 
fift only ofone piece, not of two or more 
joined together. Of thele univalve fhells, 
nature affords a very great variety; fo 
that they are aptly diftributed by a late 
French author into fifteen diftinét genera. 
Thefe are, 1. The patellzs, or limpets.. 
2. The patellz plane, called alío auris 
marina, the ear-£hell, 3. The canales, . 
or tubuli marini, the /ea-tubes. 4. The 
lunar cochleze, or round-mouthed (nails., 
5. The cochlere femilunares, or Ínails 
with femicircular mouths. 6. The coch- 
leze ore depreílo, or flat-mouthed fnails, 
7. The navicule or boat-fhells, com- 
monly called nautili or nantilus, 
$. The buccina, er trumpet-fhells, 9, 
The. turbines. 10. The. volute. 11. 
12. The murices. 13, 


boe; And 15, The porcellanz, each 
of which fee under its proper head, Pa- 
TELLA, Auris Marina, ec. Hit 
Nat. Ecclairc, part IL, p. 235. : 


UNIVERSAL, fomething that is conamon 


to many things ; or its one thing be- 

longing to many, orall things. 

lo logic, univeríal is esther complex or 

incomplex" -A complex univeríal is ei- 

ihes an uniyerlal propofition, as every 
| ; whole 

“3 
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whole 18 ereater than its part; or what- 
ever raifes a manifold conception ín the 


mind, as the definition of a realonable 


animal. An incomplex univeríal, is what 
produces only one conception in the mind, 


U 


y 


and is a fimple thing refpeóting many ; 
as human nature, wbich relates to every 
individual wherein itis found... 
NIVERSALITY, that quality which de- 
nominates a thing univeríal, See the 
preceding article, 


NIVERSE, a colleétive name, fignifying 


the whole world, or' the aflemblage of 


“ heaven and earth, with all things therein. 


See HEAVEN and EARTH, 


As fpace 15, in lis own nature, every. 


way ménite, 1t gives us an idea of the in- 


: finity 


of the uniyerle, which can there- 


—Sfore be only in part comprehended by 
us: and that part of the univeríe which 
“we can have any notion of, is that which 


5 the fubjeét of our fenfes; and of this 
the eye prefents us with an idea of a vaft 


extended profpeét, and the appearance of 
various [orts of bodies difleminated thro” 
¡the fame. 


The infinite abyís of fpace, which the 
Greeks call ro ora», the Latins ¿nare, and 
we the univeríe, does undoubtedly com- 
prehend an infinity of fyftems of moving 
bodies round one very large central one, 
which the Romans called /0/, and we the 


fun. This collection of bodies is there- 


fore properly called the folar fyftem, and 
fometimes the mundane fyftem, from the 
latm word' 2mundus, the world, See the 
article SYSTEM. | 
That the univerfe contains as many [olar 
Tyltems or worlds, as there are what we 
called fixed ftars, feems reafonable to infer 


from hence, tbat our fun, removed to the . 


diítance of a ftar, would appear juíft as a 
ftar does, and all the bodies moving about 
1t would dilappear entirely. Now the 


-—realon why they difappear, 15 becaule they 


FF 


are opake bodies, and too fmall to be 


feen at fo greata diltance, without anin- > 


Lago ] 


may be inhabited like our earth, with Ya, 


F 
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rious kinds of animals, and ftored with 
vegetable and other fubítances. 

We can perceive, fays Mr. Mac Laurin, 
no bounds of the valt expaníe in which 
natural caules operate; nor can we fix 


any border or termination of the univer(e; 


and we are equally at a-loís to trace 
things to their elements? and to difcove; 
the limits, which inclofe the fubdivifions 
of matter. The objects, which we com. 
monly call great, vanifh when we con. 
template the valt body of the earth: the 
terraqueous globe itfelfis loon lolt in the 
folar (yltem; being in fome parts leen as 
a planet, or diftant ffar; and, in great 
part of the fyltem unknown, or vifible 


only at rare times to vigilant oblervers, 


aiífted perhaps with inftruments like our 


—telelcopes. The fun itfelf dwindles into 


a ftar: laturn”s vaft orbit, and the orbits 
of all the cómets, croud into a point, 

when viewed from numberleís places be. 
tween the earth and the nearelt fixed (ars, 
Other funsilluminate other [yítems, wbere 


our fun's rays are. umperceived : but all 


thele alío are fwallowed up in the valt ex- 
panfe of the univerfe. Even all the fy. 
ftems of the ltars that (parkle in the clear. 
elt [ky, mulft polleís a fmall corner on- 
ly of that fpace over which fuch fy- 
ftems are difperfed. And after we have 
rifen fo high, and left all definite meas- 
fures fo far behind us, we find ourfelves 
no nearer to a term or limit; for all this 
1s nothing to what may be difplayed in 
the infinite expan[e, beyond the remoteft 
ftars that ever have been diftovered. 

In this view of the univerle, an augult 
idea arifes in the mind, worthy of the in- 
finite and wile author of nature, who can 
never be fuppofed to have created fo many 
glorious orbs, to anfwer fo trifling a pur- 
pole as the twinkling to mortals by night 
now and then; belides that the far greatell 
part of the ftars are never leen by us at 
all, as has been fhewn under STAR, 


tenfe degree of light; whereas theirs is UNIVERSITY, univerfitas, a colleótive 


the weakeft that can be, as being firit 
horrowed, and then refleéted to the eye, 
See the article STAR. 


But the fun, by reafon of his immenfe. 


bulk and innate light, which is the frong- 
elk pofible, will be vifible at an immenfe 
diltance; butthe greater the diftance, the 
leís brightit will appear, and of a leller 


magnitude : and therefore every ftar of. 


every magr:itude, may probably bea fun 


like our own, informing a fyftem of pla- 


pets, or meying bodies, each of which — 


L 


term, applied to an allemblage of [everal 
collegés, eftabliMhed in a city, or outtown, 
wherein are profellors in the feveral fti- 
ences, appoimted to teach them to (tu-. 
dents; and where degrees or certificates 
cf ltudy in the divers faculties are taken 
up. See ART and SCIENCE, | 
In each univerlity four faculties are ulu.. 
ally taught, theology, medicine, law, 
and the arts and Íciences. See the article 
"THEOLOGY, Fc. | d 
They are cajled uniyerfitios, or univerial 
| | : [choolá, 
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ftudy. See thearticle FACULTY. 
In the eye of the law, an univerfity 18 
held a mere lay body, or community 5 
though, in reality, it be a mixed body, 


compofed partly of laymen, and partly of 


ecclefiaftics. See COMMUNITY, Ec, 
Univerfities had their Arlt rife in the X1Tth 
and XITIth centuries.. Thole of Paris 


and Bologna pretend to be the firft that: 


were fet on foot; but then they wereon a 
different footing from the univerlties 
among us, SeeSEMINARY and SCHOOL. 
Our own univerfities, of Oxford and 
Cambridge, feem imtitled to the greate(t 


antiquity of any in the world ; and 


“Baliol and Merton collegesinOxford, and 
St, Peter's in Cambridge, all made col- 
leges in the XIIItb century, may be faid 


to be the firlt regular endowments of this. 


kind in Europe. : | 

For though Univerfhity college in Cam- 
bridge had been a place for ftudents ever 
fince tbe year 872, yet this, like many 
of the other antient colleges beyond (ez, 
and Leyden+o this day, was no proper 
college; but the ftudevts, without any 


diftinétion of habit, Jived in citizens 


houles, having only mecting places to 
hear Jeótures and difpute. 1 

In after-times there were houfes built for 
the ftudents to live in fociety 3 only each 


to be at his own charge, as in thelons, 


of couris : thefe, at Árlt, were calledinns, 
but now halls.. At laft, plentiful reve- 
nues were lettled on feveral of thele halls, 
to maintain the ftudents In diet, apparel, 
Ejec. and thele were called colleges, ¡See 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE and COLLEGE, 
The univerfities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are governed next underthe king, 
by a chancelior, who is to take care of 
the government of the whole univebty, 
to maintain the liberties. thereof, e. 
Under bim is the high-ffeward, whole 
office 1s to afift the chancellor, and other 
officers, when required, in the execution 
of their offices, and to hear and deter- 
mine capital caufes, according to the 
laws of the land, and the privileges of 
the univerity. The next ofucer 1s the 
owvice-chancellor, who ofhciates for ihe 
«chancellor in his ablence, There are al- 


o two proélor*, who afiftin the govern- 


ment of the univerhty, particularly lo the 


-—bufineís of fchool=exercife, taking up de- 
 grees, punifbing violators of ihe ftatutes, 


Ec. Add to thele a public orator, kesper 
Va M0: REESE 


a 


- fchoohr, by realon the four faculties are . 
fuppofed to take in the whole compals of 


of records, regilter, beadles, and Verger. 
The univerfities of Scotland are four, 


.. viz thole of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 


Edinburgh, and Glalgow. See the ar- 
ticles ££, ANDREW'S, ABERDEEN, e. 
Io Ireland there 15. only one univerkty, 


viz. thatof Dublin. See Duntin.. 


UNIVOCAL, in the Íchools, is applied to. 


two or more names, or terms, that have 
butonefignification, in oppofition to'equi- 
vocal, which 15 where one term has two 
or more (ignifications, See EQUIVOCAL, 


Our univocal terms are fuch,. whofe name 


as well as nature, is the lame, in oppo- 


fition to equivocals, whole names are the 
fame, but their natures very diferent, 
The antients believed that all perfeét aní- 
mals were produced hy univocal genera- 
tion; thatis, by the fole union or copu=- 
lation of a male and female of the lame 
[pecies or denomination; and that infeéls 
were produced by equivocal generation, 
without any leed, and merely of the cor- 
ruption of the earth, exhaled, and, as 
It were, impreguated, by the lun”s rayss 


but this dodtrine of inftéts ls now ex» | 


ploded. See GENERATION. 


UNLAWFUL, illegal, lomething  pro- 


hibited by, or contrary to, the terms of 
law, either divine or human. See Lay. 


UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY, the meeting of 


UNLIMITED, or 
- PROBLEM, is lucha one as iscapable of 


“three or more perfons together, by force 
to commit fome unlawful aét, as to al- 


fault any perlon, to enter his houle or 
land, Ue. and thus abidine' together, 


not. See the article KroT. 


INDETERMINATE 


infinite folutions. See PROBLEM. 


UNMOOR, a term uled at fea: when a 


vellel which wás riding atenchor weighs* 
the fame, or gets it up, In order to (all, 
they lay (he is unmoorine: 


UNNMNA, a town of Weliphalia, thirty- 


ñve miles fouth of Munlter, fubjeét to 
the King of Prulfia. RA 


UnkNa is alfo a river of Bofnia, forming 


part of the boundary between Clriften- 


dom and Turky, and fallins into the ' 


Save. 


UNSEELING, in falconty, is the taking 


away the thread that runs through a 
hawlós eye-lids, and hindess its fight. 


VOCABULARY, vocabularitan;1n grar- 


mar, denotes the colleélion of the words 
3 Ed : 


¿fa language, with their Ggnifications, 


otherwife called a diétionary, lexicon, oc 
nomenclature, See DICTIONARY, Uc. 


9 L A yo. 


cía 


whether they attempt thé execution or 


NOT 

A vocabu'ary is properly a leller kind of 

diétionary which does not enter fo mi- 

-rutely into the origins and different ac- 

ceptations of words. Sec WORD, 

VOCAL, fomething that relates to the 

voice or Ípeech : thus vocal muñe is that 

Íet to words, efpecially verles, and to be 
performed by the voice, Im contradiftinc= 

tion to inftrumental muñis, compoled on- 

ly for inltruments, without finging. See 
the article VOICE, VERSE, Ue, | 

VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifib ltate 
or cafeof nouns. See the articles NOUN 
and CAsE, : 
When we name the perfon we are [peak- 

ing to, cr addreís ourfelves to the thing 
we are (peaking of, as if itwere a per- 
fon, the noun, Or name, requires a new 
relation. wich the Latins and Greeks 
expreís by a new termination, called the 
vocative; as from dominus, a lord, 1s 

formed the vocative domine, o lord. 

In englióh, and molt of the modern lan- 
guages, the yocative is exprelled in nouns 
that have 2n article in the nominative, by 
omitting that article; as £be Lord is amy 

hope; Lord, tbou art my hope: thougb, 
on many occafions, we ule an interjec- 
tion, 

VOGHERA, a town of the dutchy of Mi- 
lan, in Italy, fifteen miles fouth-welt of 

Pavia. ; 

VOICE, wox, a found produced in the 
throat and mouth of an animal, by an 
apparatus of inftruments for that pur- 

«pole. Seethe article SOUND. 

Voices are elther articulate or inarticu- 
late, Articulate voices are thofe where- 
of [everal confpire together to form fome 
afemblage or little fyftem of founds; 
fuch are the voices expreffing the letters 
of an alphabet, numbers of which join- 

_ed together, form words. —Inarticulate 
voices are fuch as are not organized, or 
afÑembled into words 3 fuch is the bark- 
mg of dogs, the braying of alles, the 
bifing of ferpents, the £oging of birds, 
Ec, 

Theformation of the human voice, with 
all the varieties thereof oblerved in 
fpeech, mufic, Ec. makes a very curious 
article ofinquiry ; and the apparatus and 
organifm of the parts adminifftring there- 

Lo, is fomethine exceedingly lurprifing. 
-_Thofe parts are the trachea or wind- 

pipe, through which the air pañes and 

repalfes into the lunes; thbelarynx, witch 


is a Ihort cylindric canal ar the head of 


the trachéa ; and the glottis, which is a 
little eyal cleft or chink left between two 
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“femicircular membranes tretched hor. 


ION 


zontally witbinfide the larynx 5- which 
membranes, though capable of joíning 
clofe together, do generally leave an in. 
terval, either greater or lels, between 
them called the glotiis. A particular 
delcription of each part may be [een un. 
der the articles TRACHEA, LARYNxX, 
and GLOTTIS. 

The long canal of the trachea, termi. 
nated at top with the glottis, appears fo 
like a flote, that the antients made no 
doubt but the trachea contributed the 
lame to the voice, as the body of the fute 


does to the found of that inlftrument, 


Galen himfelf fell in fome meafure into 
the miftake; he perceived indeed, that 
the principal organ of the yoice was the 
glottis, but he ftill allowed the trachea a 
confiderable (hare in the produélion of 
the found. Galen”s opinion was followed 
by all the antients after him, and even by 
all the moderns before M. Dodart: but 
that author obleryes, that we do not ei- 
ther fpeak or Gng when we in/pire or take 
in the air, but only when we exfpire or 
expel it; and that the air coming out of 
the lungs, paffes always out of the mi- 
nuter velicles of that part into larger, 
and at lalt into the trachea ¡tíelf, which 
15 the largelt of all: thatthus its palfage 
becoming ftill more free and ealy, and 
thus more than ever in the, trachea, it 
can never undergo fuch a violence, and 
acquire fuch a velocity in that canal, as 
is required to the produétion of found : 
but that as the aperture of the glottis is 
very Ímall, in comparifon with the width 
of the trachea, the air can never getout of 
the trachea by the glottis, without a val 
comprellion and augmentation of ¡ts ve- 
locityz and that by this means in pal- 
fing, it communicates a brík agitation 


to the minute parts of the two lips of 


the glottis, and gives them a kind of 
fpring, and occalions them to make yi- 
brations, which communicated to the 
palfing air, are whst really occafion the 


found. The found thus formed, pro-. 


ceeds into the cavity of the mouth and 


-noftrils, «where it is refleéted and re- 


founds; and on this refonance, M, 
Dodart fhews, ttisthat the agreeablenels 
of the voice intirely depends. The dif. 


ferent confiftences, forms, Ec. of the di- - 


vers parts of the mouth, contribute to the 


'refonance, weach in their way; and from 


this mixture of fo many different re- 
lonances in their due- próportion, there 
relults an harmony in the human voice 

inimitable 


= 


A 


VQ 


inimitable by any mufician. Hence:it 
is that when any, of thele parts are dif- 
ordered, e. g. when the nole is Ropped, 
the voice becomes difplezfing. This re- 
fonance 1ñ the cavity of the mouth, does 
not feem to confiltin a Gmple reflection, 
 fuch as thatof a vault, e. but in arelo- 
nance proportionate to the tores of the 
found [ent into the moutb from the glot- 
tisz and accordingly we find this cavity 
to lengthen and Morten itfelf, according 
to the depth or acutenels of the tone, See 
. the articles SOUND, TONE, Te. 
As the organs that form the voice make 
a kind, of wind inítrument, one might 
imagine to find fome provilion therein 
anfwerable to. that which proguces the 
di difference of. tone in-lome other wind- 
Anfruments., The tone, the erefore, mu lt 
be attributed either to the mouth and 
noftrils, which, 'occafion' the relonance, 
or to 1he glottis, which produces the 
found; and as all the different tones are 
produced i in man by the fame inftrument, 
e follows, that.the part which. produces 
them, muít be tapable of changes an- 
 Swerable thereto, . Tbe different aper- 
tures of the lips of the glottis, 1.15 prov- 
ed, produce all the different tones in the 
feveral parts of mufic, and the manner 
1s thus. The voice, it 15 Mewn, can 
only be formed by the glottis, but the 


tones of the voice are modifications of ' 


the voice, and thefe can only be produc- 
ed by the modifications of the alottis, 
Now tlie glottís i is capable only of one mo- 
dification, which is the mutual approach 
or recels of Its lips; 18 1s this, therefore, 
produces the different tones. Now that 


modification includes two circumitances 5 * 


the firít and principal 1s, that the lips 
are ftretched more and more from the 
loweft.tone to the highelt: tbe Second ¡s, 
that the more they are hretched, the 
nearer they approach. From the firlt, it 
follows, that: their o vibraticns will he fo 


much the quicker, as they come nearelt 
their bighelt tone; and that the voice 


will be juít, when the two ¿pS are 
equally ftretehed; and falíe, when un- 
equaliy; which “agrees perfecily well 
with the nature of ifrng inítruments. 
From. the fecond, 1t follows, that the 


higher the tones are, the nearer will they 


approach to each other, which Agrees 


períeéily well with inftruments governed 


hy reeds or plugs. 

The degrees of tenfon of the lips, are the 
frft nd principal cauíe of tones, but 
their differences are infcnfible 5 the. de- 
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| - grees of approach are only confequences 


more ealilv afigned.: 


VOID sPAcE, in phyfics. 


VOL 


of that tenfion, but their differences are 
They are differ- 
ent apertures ihar produce, or at lealt 
hat accompany, difftren: totes ¿botbhn 
natural wind infttuments, and araficial 
ones; and thé diminution of the aper- 
ture, raifes the tones both cf the glottis, 
and the reed. 


VOICE, in grammar, a e icobifancs in 


verbs, whereby they come to be confi- 
rad: as either aélive or palfive, 2. €. el- 


ther expreffing an sétion Imprefled on: 


another Subject, as, EI beat, orreceiving 
1t from another, as, l am beaten. See 
the articles ACTIVE and PASSIVE. 

The Grerks have a third voice called 
the media) voice, thus denóminated, be- 
caufe 1t has fometimes an active and fome- 


¿Times a palhive hgnibication $ ; though ge- 


nerally it is ofian active fienification. 
Witb regard to the: telmination of this 
medial voice, it 13 to be obferved, that 
the prelent and iimperfeét tenfes Pre the 
fame with thofe of the paffive voice; or, 
in other words, when thefz tenfes of the 
pañive voice are taken aétively, they are 
then denominated of the medial voice, 


VO1CES, in matters of election, demotes a 


vote-or fuflrage. See the article VOTE. 
In this fenfe a man is faid fo have a de- 
liberative voice, when he has a right to 
give his advice and opinion in a matter 
of debate, and his fufirage 1s taken. An 
active voice, when he gives his vote for 
the eleftion cf any one; and a paffive 
voice, when the fuffrages may fall on 
himfél£to be eleóted, An excitative volce, 
when he may act to procure another to 
be eletled. Al confultative voice, when 
he can only offer realons and remon- 


—ftrances, whereon the chief or head de- 


termines at his own difcretion, 
See the article 
VAcuum, Ec. 


VOID and VOIDABLE, are terms frequently 


uled in our law; as athing that is done 
contrary to law at the time of the doing, 
itis faid to be void, and no perfon fhall 
be bound thereby. But where a thing 
is only voldable, and not void, though it 
be what the perfon that did it ought not. 
to have done, yet when it is done, the 
doer cannot avoid the fame, notwitH- 
ftanding by fome aét in law it may be 
void in his heir, e, lt has been held, 
that the bond of an Infant, or one von 
compos mentis, 1s void, becaule the Taw 
has not appointed the doing any thing 
to avoid fuch bonds. A leale for Leri 
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of life, which is voidable, muftbe made 

void by re-entry, Ec. and a deed is ge- 
nerally avorded by fpecial pleading. : 

VOIDANCE, or VAcANorY,in the canon 
Jaw, a want of an incumbent upon a be- 
nefice, Ec, See the articles AVOIDANCE 
and VACANCY. 

VOIDED, in heraldry, is underítood of 
an ordinary whole inner or middle part 
is cut out, leaving nothing but its edges 
to fhew its form, fo that the held ap- 
pearsthroughit. Hence it is needle(s to 


expreís the colour-or metal of the voided 


part, becaufe ¡t muít of courfe be that 
of the field. The croís voided, differs 

from the crols fimbriated, in that the lat- 
ter does not fhew the field through it, as 
the other does ; and the fame obtains ¡ in 
other ordinaries. 

VOIDER, in: heraldry, one of the ordi- 
naries. whofe figure is much like that of 
a flaík of flanch, only that ¡t doth not 
sel fo much. See plate CCXCVII. 
ñg, 

VOÍDING, or EVACUATING, In _medi- 
ciné.. Ses the article EvacuATION. 

-VOIR-DIRE, in law, a term ufed where 
there ls a buly evidence not otherwile to 
“be excepted againft, and itis prayed 1 up- 
on a trial at law that the witneís may 
on oath fpeak the trutb, whether he fhaJl 
get or lofe by the matter in controyerly ; 

'and in cafe it appears that he is uncon- 
cerned and*dibinterefted, bis teflimony is 
allowed, otherwile Itis not. A witneís 
upon a voir-dire, may be examined by 
the courtif he be not a party interelted 
in the caufe, as well as the party for 
whom he is an evidence, viz. the plain- 
tifF or defendant, | 

VOL, among heralds, henifes the two 
wings of a fowl joined together, borne 
1m armoury, as being the whole that 
makes the flight, ENS a demi- 
vol is a fingle wing. 

VOLA, the palm or infide of the hand, 
comprehended between the fingers. and 
the wrilt, 

VOLANO, or VALONA, a port-town of 
Italy, in the pope's territory, and dutchy 
of Ferrara, fituated on one ofthe mouths 
of the Po, on the gulph of Venice, forty 
miles ealt of Ferrara, 


VOLANT, in heraldry, 15 when a bird in 


a coat ofarmsis drawn flying, or having 
JS wings [pread out, 

MOLATILE, in phyfcs, is commonly 
uled to denote a mixed body whofe in- 
tegral parts are ealily diffipated by fire 
Or heat; but Jtis more pe er leg for 
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VOL; 
bodies whole ra or'firft component 
parts are esfly feparated from each other, 
and difperled más. For as any mixed 
body is faid to be fixed in a double [enfe, 
fo may it be faid to be volatile two ways; 
- whence the fame body, e. gr. mercuty, 
is both volatile and fixed at the [ame 
time; fince, ás its integral parts, or 
thoíe which (till retáim the nature of mer- 
cury, are ealily leparable by fire, and 
readily flies away, 1t 15 faid to be vola. 
tile; and yet as it is very difficult to de. 
(troy its contexture, and relolve it by 
fire, or any other menflrúúm, into it 
_firlt elements, it is (aid to be fixed; the 
fame may be faid of fulphur, antimony, 
e. See the article FIXED BODIES. 
Minerals, Forthe generality, arelefs vo. | 
Jatilé than vegetables, and vegetables are | 
Jeís lo than animals. The chemifts di- ' 
ftinguifh greatly betweén volatile falte 
and fixed lalts, The capitals of aludels 
ftop and colleét the volatile parts of fub. 
ftances in fublimation, and make what 
we call flowers. 'See the articles FLOW. 
ERs, SALTS, Ue. 
The particles of fluids which do not 
cohere very ftrongly together, fays “Sic 
Ifaac Newton, and are of fuch a fmall- 
neís as renders them molt fufceptible of 
thofe agitations which keep Hiquors ina | 
fluor, are molt eafily feparated and rari- 
-fied into vapour; and, in the language 
of the chemilts, they are volatile, rarify- 
ing with an ealy Heat, and condenfing 
with cold, But thole which are grofler, 
and by that means leís fufceptible of agi- 
tatton, or cohere by a ftronger attraction, 
are not feparated withouta (tronger heat, 
or perhaps not without fermentation ; 
thele are what the chemilts call Axed 
bodies. 
When the fire decompounds any mixed 
body, the parts molt difpofed' to receive 
a great motion are foonefi loolened, and 
rile up in the order which the differences 
of that difpofition give them, the relt re- 
maining immoveable at the bottom of the 
vellel, Thofe that rife firft are called 
volatile parts; fuch are phlegm, oil, fpi- 
rits and falts, both urinous and alKálious. 
The parts remaining, viz. earth and 
—lixivial (alts, are called fixed, See cue als 
ticles PuLrcm, OIL, Ue. 
VOLATILISATION, or VOLATILIZA- 
'TION, the att of rendering fixed bodies 
volatile, or of refolving them by fire into 
a fine fubiile"vapour or Spirit, which ealily 
diffipates and flies away. All bodies, 
even the molt fixed, as E may be vo- 
| latilized 3 


| VOL 
latized 3 either of themífelves, or with the 
admixture of fome volatile fubítance, or 
fpirit, by diftillation or fublimation. See 
the'articles GOLD, DisTILLATION, Ye, 
vVOLATILITY. 
LATILE and SUBLIMATION. 

VOLCANO, or VULCANO. See the ar- 
ticle VULCANO. 

-—VOLERY, a great bird-cage, lo large that 
the birds have room to fly up and down 
mit. 

VOLHINIA, or VOLONIA, a proyince of 
Poland, bounded by Polefa,,on the north; 
by the lower Volhinia, or Ukrain, 10 the 
territories of Rua, on the salt; by Po- 
dolia, on the fouth; and by the: province 
of Red Ruflia, on the wefk.. 

VOLITION, the aét of willing,  Seethe 
article WIILLING, 

VOLKAMERIA, in botany, a genus of 
«the! didynamia - -angiolpermia clals of 
plants, the corolla whereof confiits of a 
ringent, fingle petal: the tube is cylin- 
dric, and twice the length of the cup ; the 
limb is divided into five plane fegments : 
the fruit is a roundifh bilocular caplule ; 
the leed is a iñgle bilocular nut. 


VOLLEY, a military falute, made by dif 


charging a great number of fire-arms at 
the fame time. ÓN aa 

VOLO, in roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to the flaves, who, during the fe- 
cond punic war, offered themíelves to 
ferve in the army. 

VOLT, orVoLTE, in the manege, a round 
or circular tread ; and hence, by the 
phrale, to make ole is underltood a 
gate of two treads, made by a horfe go- 


ing fideways round a center, in fuch a . 


manner, that theíe two treads make pa- 
rállel tradts, one larger made by the fore 
feet, and another fmaller made by the 
hind feet, the croup approaching towards 
the center, and the fhioulders bearing out- 
wards, Sometimes the volt is of one 


tread 3 as when a horíe makes volts im. 


corvets, and in caprioles, fo that the 
haunches follow the (houlders, and move 
forwards on the fame tread. In general, 
the way and traét of a volt is made lome- 
times round, fometimes oval, and feme- 


times fquare, of four ftraight lines; fo. 


that thele treads, whether round or fquare, 
inclolea terrain, ormanege ground, the 
middle of which is fometimes difting- 
guifhed by a pillar, or elfe by an imagi- 
nary center, which is there fuppoled in 
order to regulate the diítances and the 
juítnefs of the volt. 


A demi-volt is a demi-round. of one or. 


i 
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See the articles mo- : 


VOL 
two treads, made by the horfe at one of 
the corners of the volt, or elíe at the end 
of the line of the paífade; fo that being 

near the end of this line, or one of the 
corners of the volt, he changes hands, to 
return by a lemi-circle. 

A renverled volt, is a tract oftwo treads, 
made by the hor[e, witb his head to the: 
center, and his croup out; fothat he goes: 

hde=ways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, 
and traces out a mall circumference with 
his houlders, and a larger one with hís 
croup. l 
This different fituation of the fhovldere 
and the croup, with refpeét to the center, 
gave this volt the name of renverled, ag: 
being oppolite in fituation to the former 

VOLTA, a river of Guinea, in Africa, 
which running from north to fouth, falls. 
into the ocean ealt of Acra, 

VOLTERRA, a town of Tufcany, nm 
Italy, twenty-three miles fouth of Flo- 
rence. 

VOLTURARA, a town of the kiozdom 
of Naples, ffty- five miles morth-eaft of 
the city of Naples. 

VOLTURNO, a river of the kingdom of 
Naples, which, rifing in the province of 
Molife, runs by Capua, and falls into 
the gulph of Gaieta. 

VOLUBILIS, in botany, a name ufed > 
Dillenius for a fpecies of convolvulus. 
See the article CONVOLVULUS. E 

VOLUME, wvolumer, in matters of litera 
ture, a e or writing, ofa juít bulk 
to be bound by itfelf, “The name is de- 
rived from the Latin wolwere, to roll up < 
the antient manner of making up books 
being in rolls of bark or parchment.. See 
the articles Book, Tome, He, 
Foreign philofophers ufe the phrafe, vo» 
lume of a body, for its bulk, or the pace 
incloled within its fuperficies. See the 
articles BODY, SoL1D, Ye. ¡ 

VOLUMOUS, in law, the firít word of a 
claufe in one Ípecies of the king's writs 
of protection and letters-patent. 


- VOLUNT, wvoluztas, in law, is when a 


tenant lhiolds lands, Ec. at the will of the 
lelfor, or lord of the manor.  Seethe ar 
ticle "TENURE,. 

VOLUNTARY, in mufc, a piece ste ed 


by a mufician extempore, according to 


his fancy. This is often ufed before he 
begins to fet himíelf to play any particu- 
lar compofition, to try the inftrument, 
and to lead him into the key of the plas 
he intends to perform. 
VOLUNTEERS, in the military art, per= 
fons who of their own accord, and at 
: their 


o 


VOM 
. % Meca, 
their own expence, [erve in the army. 
VOLUTA, in natural biltory, a genus of 
univalve fhells, with an oblong mouth, a 
clavicle fometimes erect and fometimes 
depreffed, and fometimes coronated at 
top. To this genus belong the admiral 
Mhells, tiger fhells, fe. Sze the articles 
— AADMIRAL and TIGER, ns 
VOLU TE, wvoluta, in architecture, a kind 
of fpiral feroll, uled in the ionic and. 
compofite capital, whereof 1t makes the 
principal characteriftic «and ornament. 
See lonic and ComPosITE. 
There are leveral diverfities practiled in 
the volute. In [ome, the It or edge, 
throughout all the circumvolutióons, is in 
the lame line or plane; fuch are the an- 


tique ¡onic volutes, and thofe of Vignola. - 


In others, the fpires or circumvolutions 
fall back; ¡o others, project, and (tand 
out, Agam, in fome, the circumvolu- 
fions are oval, in others, the canal of one 
circumvolution is detached from the lit 
of another by a vacuity or aperture. In 
otliers, the rind is parallel to the abacus, 
and fprings out from behind the flower 
thereof. In others, it feems to fpring out 
of the vafe from behind the ovum, and 
riíes to the abacus, as in molt of the fine 

- Compolite capitals. 

VOLVULA, in natural hiftory, the name 
of an extraneous fofhil body, nearly allied 
to the entrochus, being compoled of the 
fame fubítance, and being like that of a 
cylindric column, made up of feveral 
joints3 the commilíures of the joints'are, 


however, much lefs vifible in the volvu- 


le than in the entrochi, and they are not 


itriated, as in the entrochus, from the : 
See tie a1- 


center to the circumference. 
—ticle ENTROCHUS. 
VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which 
+ lome “authors give to the iliac paffñion, 
by others called chordaplus, and by others 
-¿milerere mel. * See-the article ILrac. 


VOMER, in anatomy, a bone of the up-=. 


 perjaw, fituated between ¡he bones of 
the palate and the fphenoidal bone, being 
alío joined to the proceís of the ethmo- 


ides, and partof the lower jaw, and hav-- 
ing lis forepart, which'is fpongy, con-- 


' tinued to the middle cartilage of the nofe, 


and making, in conjunction with it, the. 


fepturn nai. SeeNose and MaxiLLa. 


VOMICA, in medicine, iscommon!y taken. 


Fora luppurated impolthome, oran ableels 
with a fippuration. 
“The vomica pulmonum is a latent dif- 
eale of the lunes, which ofren deceives 


under q Mhew of health, "What goes by. 
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See ALBSCESS, Ut.” 


VOM 


this name, 15 a fmall abícels (eated in 
“fome part of the lungs, and ftraitly in. 
cloled within a bag or membrane. This 
diforder is molt incident to thofe whoare 
afilicted with a tabes, or labour under an 
analtomofis or rúpture of a/vein ia the 
—Jungs. “In this difeafe, the-breath fmells 
111 long before the vomica breaks fome. 
times blood comes up with coughing, the 
“body is perfectly dull and heavy, and 
the cough very long and troublelome, 


->'and fometimes “followed'by an 'expecto. 


ration of the vormica,' in «which: cafe the 
patient is feized with no fmall fever, (uc. 
ceeded by bloody fpit, and a valt pertur- 
bation of body; the confequence of which 
circumitance may poffibly be a recovery 
to a good ftate of health... “Te has often 
- happened that the vomica, by a fudden 
rupture, has dilcharged itfelf into the 
heart, and occafioned ludden “and unex. 
pected death. See PHTHISIS.. 0. 
Nux VOMICA, in pharmacy, a flat, com. 
prelled round fruit, of the breadth of a 
hilling, or fomewbat more, and of about 
the thickneís of a crown-piece, Lts fur. 
face is not much wrinkled or corrugated, 
but fometimes. marked with tolerably re- 
gular fbres, running from the center to 
the circumference 5 1t is fomewbat downy 
or woolly, and cf an extreme firm tex- 
ture, tough: like horn, and:'of a pale 
- greyiíh-brown colour. Ithas a fort of 
umbilicus on each fide of the center, and 
is more prominenton one fide, and more 
depreffed on the other; itois very diffi- 
—cultly cutor broken, and leaves a Ímooth 
and glofíy furface behind the knife; 1t 1 
moderately heavy, and is ofa fomewhat 
paler colour within than on the furface; 
it has no (fmell, but an extremely bitter 
talte, We have itonly from the Balt- 
Indies, whence 1t 1s brought with ano- 
ther drug called the lienum colubrinum. 
It was held by many to be the root ofa 
plant; and by others to be-a fúngus or 
an excrement. But it is in reality the 
nucleus ofa fruit of an Eaft-Indian tree, 
the wood of wbichs rhe-lignum colu- 
brinum of the hops.' See COLUBRINUM. 
Some have preferibed mall dofes of the 
nux vomicaas a fpecific againít a go- 
norrhoca, and others againít: quartan 
ages. But we have fo many govd aud 
fafe medicines for all thefe purpoles, that 
there leems no orcalion for our having 
recouríe to fuch as thefe, which Mew [o 
many ligns of mifchiet, > | 
There is another fpecies of the nux vo- 
mica, delcribed by Breynivs, nder the 
name 


"NOM 
shame of modira caniram, and nux vomica 
ofhcinarum vera. Commelin determines 
this tree, not the former, to afford the true 
nux vomica, and the true lignum colu- 

¿brinum of the (hops; and Herman, on the 
other hand, is as politive as to the other, 
Thereis alío another fort of nux vomica, 
avhich 15 much fmaller than the former, 
very like them, and has all their quali- 
ties; 1t1s the fruit of another Species: of 


the fame genus, which is the tree that ' 


furnifhes the true ofhcinal wood. 


VOMIT, orEmeric, in pharmacy. See. 


the article EmerTiIc. 
VOMITING, in medicine, a retroprade 
Spalmodic motion of the mufcular fibres 
oftheoefophagus, lomach, and inteltines, 
attended with frong convulbons of the 
mulícles of the abdomen and diapbragm, 
which, when gentle, create a naufea; 
when violent, a vomiting. Thefíe con- 
vulíive diforders proceed from the 1 mo- 
- derate quantity, or acrimony of ihe t00d; 
fiom poilons; from fome injury of the 
brain, as a wound, contulion, comprel- 
fion, orinflammation of that part; from 
an inflammation of the diaphragm, fto- 
mach, ioteltines, (pleen, liver, kidneys, 
pancreas, or mefentery 5 from an irrita- 
tion of the gula; from a diforderly mo- 
tion of the fpirits, by unaccultomed agi- 
tations in a coach, /hip, or otherwife, or 
from the idea of fomething nauleous. 
The two principal curative indications 
to be obferved are, firít, to quiet and 
compofe the convulfive and unruly mo- 
tion of the ftomach; and, fecondly, to 
oppole and fubdue the material caules of 
the difordef, 

The firlt intention 1s anfwered by corro- 
borating, and antifpalmodic medicines, 
fuch as fafíron and caltor, with the tefta- 
cevus powders, as coral, crabs-claws, and 
oylter-Mells; powders compofed of cin- 
namon, the leaves of mint, nutmeg, 
orange-peel, calamus aromaticus, and 
other luch fimples, are allo of great [er- 
vice, And if anodynes are found ne- 
cellary, the ftorax pill, or Sydenham's 
laudanum, are to be given. 

While thefe medicines are taken inter- 
nally, there may alío be applied outward- 
Jy, to the region of the ftomach, [uch 
things as have power to repreís 1ts dil- 
orderly motions 5 of 1his kind are the-oil 
of mint, nutmeg, and the like, with bal- 
famiof Peru: thele oils may be reduced 
toa proper confiftence, with this balíam, 
torahe fpreadine on Jeather, and laying 
on for fometime.. Hungary-water, and 
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other the like Spirits, are of great ule ajío, 


_Tubbed on with the hand; and to thefe 


may be added yealt, and the frongelt 
wine-vinsgar applied hor te the part, 
Finally, an excellent application is bal- 
lam of Peru alone, reduced to the conbí- 
tence of a cataplaím, with crumb ofbread, 


The methods to be uled to remove the: 


material caules of the vomiting, are next 
to be confidered ; if it be of the pituitous 
Kind, andowing to cruditics in the prima: 
vie, and a viícid mucus [ticking to 
them, it. is belt cured by an +metic:; 3€ 
the vomiting of itlelf be foun:i not fufh- 
cient to carry off the fordes which OCCa= 
fon 1t, and the patient continues, after 


the fits of vomiting, afMiéted with a nau=. 


fea and heart-burn; in this cafe, a large 
quantity of warm water, wih a Jitle 
butter, may ferve the purpole; orif this 
be found infufficient, a dole of ¡pecacu- 
anba 1s to be given, ad 


JVOMITINGS ¿2 lufants. See INFANT. 


VOMITING of blood, vomitus cruentus, a 


very dangerous Kind of hiemorihage, 
conbíting in a bringing up by vomit of 
pure and unmixed bloed from the fo= 
mach, and being a method, ufed by na- 
ture to throw dff a portion of the blood, 
which molefts the whole in the vena por= 
ta, and by that means to facilitate the 
circulation of the reft of the mals. See 
the articie H/2¿MORRHAGE. 

This diltemper fometimes arifes from in- 
ternal caules, and is regularly periodical, 
oblerving the ftated times of the eruplions 
of the menfes, or other natural difchar- 
ges; lometimes It arifes from accidents, 
luch as the giving of violent purging or 
emetic medicines, or corrolive ones, A- 
mong the preceding figns of this difor- 
der, are to be reckoned a fenfation of 
itraitneís and anxiety in the precordia, 
with tenfon, and involantars Gebs; with 
a naulea or ficknefs of the (tomach, and 


a training to vomit; which is more vio=' 


lent than in vomiting on any other oc- 
cañon; after this the blood is thrown up 
pure, and the vomiting then ceafes, ti), 


after a plain fenfation of more blood bes 


ing collected in the ftomach, the efforts 


to difcharge ton dhe lame manner are” 


again renewed. The quicker the blood js 
thrown up, after its being difcharged in- 
to the ftomach, the more fluid and more 
Horid itappears; the longer it is detain= 
ed there, the blacker and thicker ir Aap- 
pears. A vomiting of blood is but an 
uncemmon dilorder. —Tt more frequent- 
ly attacks women than men j among the 


lemale 


ON 


e 


ñ 


- YOR 


female fex itis principally feen in thole 


whom the menfes have left too early in 
life, or who have had violent fupprel- 
fions of them for a long time. In men, 
this diftemper feldora feizes any but thofe 
who have been uled to periodical dif- 
charges from the hemorrhoidal veffels, 
and who have had: them fuddenly ftop- 
ped; and they are then ufually firít at- 
tacked with violent pains in the left hy- 
pochondrium. People of fcorbutic habits, 
end fuch as have had quartan agues 
of long ftanding, have been lometimes 
thus affeéted, And, belide theíe natural 
caules, people of all ages and Íexes may 
vomit blood, from external 10]juries. 

A vomiting of blood ts ever a dangerous 
diforder; for though the quantity of 


blood thrown up is feldom fo Breat as to * 


occalion immediate death, yet it gene- 
rally degenerates into a tabes In men, 
and into a cacheétic habit in women. lt 
is lels dangerous to young women, than 
to any other perfons; and when 1t 1s 
periodical, efpecially when it oblerves 
the times of the menftrual difcharges, is 
much Jels dangerous than under any 
other circumítances. 
oxyfim, the, proper medicines are pow- 
+ —ders of nitre, cinnabar, and the ablor- 
bent fubítances, fuch as crab's-eyes, or 
thé like, and afterwards bleeding, cup- 
ping, and gentle purges; and diaphore- 
tics are to be given for [ome time. 


- "'VOORN, one of theiflands of Holland, 
-——¿bounded by the river Maes, which di- 


vides it from the continent and the ifland 
of líslemunde, on the north; by the fea 
called the Bies-bofch, on the ealt; by 
another branch of the Maes which di- 
vides it from the iflands of Goree and 
Overflackee, on the fouth; and by the 
German-lea on the welt; being about 
-—twenty-four íniles long, and five broad. 
VOPISCUS, a latin term ufed, in refpect 
of twins in the womb, for that which 
comes to the perfeét birth ; the other be- 
img before excluded abortive. 
VORTEX, in meteorology, a whirlwind, 
or fudden, rapid, and violent motion of 
the air in gyres, or circles. 
Vortex is alío ufed for an eddy or whirl- 
pool; ora body of water, 1n certain feas 
or rivers, which runs rapidly around, 
forming a fort of cavity in the middle. 


| VORTEX, in the carteñan plilolophy, Is a 


íyltem or colleétion of particles of matter 
moving the fame way, and round the 
fame axis. Ste CARTESIAN. 

Such vorjices are the grand machines, 
| E 
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During the par- 


VOR E 
whereby thofe philofophers folve moft of 
the motions and other pheenomena of the 


heavenly bodies, Accordingly, the doc... 


trine of thele vortices makes a great par 
of the cartefian philofophy. 

But this doétrine” of vortices is at bet 
merely hypothetical. It does not pre. 
tend to fhew by what laws and means 
the celeftial motions are really effeéted, 


fo much as by what means they poffibly 
- might, in cafe it fhould have fo pleafed 
the Creator, Butwe have another prin. 


ciple which accounts for the lame phz- 
nomena, as well, nay, better, than that of 
vortices; ánd which we plainly find has 


an actual exiftence in the nature of | 


things; and this is gravity, or the weight 
of bodies. 
TION, GRAVITY, Ec. 

The vortices then fhould be caft out of 
philolophy, were 1t only that two differ. 


ent adequate caules of the fame pheeno- 
See the article 


mena are inconfiftent, 
NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 

But we have other objeétions againítit, 
For, 1. If the bodies of the planets and 
comets be carried round the fun in vor- 
tices, the bodies of the parts of the vor. 
tex immediately invelting' them, mul 
move with the fame velocitg, and in the 
lame direétion; and befides, mult have 
the fame denfity, or the fame vis inertiz, 
But it is evident that the planets and co- 
mets move in the very fame parts of the 
beavens, with different velocity and in 
different direétions. It follows, there 


fore, that theíe parts of the vortex muft 


revolve at the fame time In diferent di- 


<= reétions, and with different velocities; 


fince one velocity and direction will be 
required for the paffage of the planets, 
and another for that of comets. 2. Ifit 
were eranted that feveral vortices were 


contained in the fame fpace, do penetrate | 
each other, and revolve with divers mo- 
tions; fince thofe motions muft be con- - 
formable to thofe of the bodies which are 
perfectly regular, and performed in co- 


nic fections; 1t may be afked, how they 


fhould have been: preferved entire fo many 
ages, and not difturbed nor confounded 
by the adveríe actions and fhocks of lo 


much matter as they meet withal? 3. 
The number of comets ls very great, 
and their motions perfectly regular, ob- 


ferving the fame laws with the planets, ; 


and moving In conical orbits which are 


exceedingly excentric. Accordingly they 


move every way, and to all parts of the 


heavens, frecly pervading the planetary ' 


regions, 


See the articles GRAVITA= 





vVOU 
regions, and going frequently Contrary 
to the order of.the figns 5; which would 
be impolfible, unlefs thefe vortices were 
away. Sse the article COMET. 
4. Tf the planets move round the fun in 
vortices, thole parts of vortices next the 
planets, we have already obferved, would 
be equally denfe with the planets them- 
felves, confequently, the vortical mat- 
ter, contiguous to the perimeter of the 
earth's orbit, would be as dení* as the 
earth 1tfelf; and that between the ocbits 
of the earth and faturn, it muft be as 
denfe or denler. Fora vyortex cannot 
maintain 1t(elf, unleís the more deníe 
parts be in the center, and the lels denfe 
towards the circumference; and, fince 
the periodical times of the planets are in 
a felquialterate ratio of their diltances 
from the lun, the parts of the vortex mult 
be io the lame ratio. WWhenceitfollows, 
¿hat the centrifugal force of the parts will 
be reciprocally as the fquares of the dif- 
tances, Such, therefore, as are at a 


greater diftance from the center, will en- 


deavour to.recede therefrom with the lefs 
force. Accordingly, if they be leís denfe, 
they mult give way to the greater force, 
whereby the parts nearer the center en- 
deavour to rile,  'Thus the more deníe 
will rife, and the lels deníe defcend; and 
thus there will be a change of places, till 
the whole fluid matter of tlie vortex ba 
ío adjulted, as it may reft in «equilibrio, 
See the article PLANET, Ec. 

Thus will the greatelt part of the vortex, 
without the earth's orbit, have a degree 
of denfity and inactivity, not lefs than 
that of the earth itfelf, — Whence the 
comets muít meet with a very great rez 


fiftance, contrary to all appearances, Sec - 


the-article RESISTANCE, | 
VOTE, the fuffrage or relolve ofeach of 


the members of an alfembly, where any: 


affair is to be carried by a majority ¿ but 


more pibcida uled for the refolves of : 


the members of either houfe of parlia» 
ment. See PARLIAMENT. 


“FOTIVE mMEDALs, thole on which are ex- 


preffed the vows of the people for the em- 
perors or emprefles. See MEDAL, 


 VOUCHER, in law, is a períon called into 


court, to make good another's warranty, 
who is either to defend the righit againíft 
the demandant, or yield him other lands 
to the value, Té. See WARRANTY. 
This extends to lands or tenements of 
frechold or inheritance, but not to any 
thing. perfonal or mixed. 


Here he that voucheth is called the vouch- | 


E 


Yon. LV, 
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VID 

er, and the perfon that is vonched is call 
ed the vouchée, There is alío a foreign 
voucher when the tenant impleaded in a 
particular juriídiction, voucheth one to 
warranty in fome other coutity,' out of 
the jurildictioh of that coutt, and prays 
that be may be fummoned. 


VOUcHER alfo ignifies a recéipt or acquita 


tance in cafes of account. 


VOUTENAT, a town of France; in tlie 


dutchy of Burgundy; twenty miles fouth= 
eaít of Auxerre, E 


VOW, a folemn and religious promile, or 


oath. See the article OATH. : 

The ule of vows is found in molt religl-= 
ons. They make up a confiderable part 
of the pagan worfhiip, being made either 


-1n confequence of fome deliverance, uti- 


der fome prefling neceffity, or for the fuc- 
cefs of fome enterprize, Among the 
Jews, all yows were to be volunitary, and 
made by perfons wholly in their own 
power; and if fuch perfon- made a vow, 


30 any tbing lawful and pofííble, he was 


obliged to fulfil it. 1f he appointed no 
particular time for accomplifhing- his - 
vow, he was bound to do it inftantly, 
left by delay he Mould proye leís able, oc 
be unwilling, to execute his promile. 
Among the romanilts, a perfon is con- 


ftituted a religious by taking three vows, 


that of poverty, chaltity, and obedience. 


VOWS, vota, among the Romans, fignifñied 


lacrifices, offerings, prefents and prayers 
made for the Cefars and emperors, par= 


- ticularly for their profperity and the con- 


tinuance of their empire. Thele were at 
firlt made every five years, then every fif- 
teen, and afterwards every twenty, and 
were called quinquennalia, decennalia, 


and vincennalia. 


VOWEL, wvocalis, in grarimar, a letter 


which affords a complete found of ifelf, 
or a letter fo limple as only to need a bare 
opening of the mouth to. make it heard, 
and to form a diftinél Yolce, See the ara 
ticle LETTER, 
“The vowejs are fix jn númber, lx. 
A, E, 1, O, U, Y, andare called vowels 
in contradiftinétion to certain other let- 
ters, which, depending on a particular 
application of fome part of the mouth, 
as the teeth, lips or palate, can make no 
perfeét found without an openifig of the . 
mouth, that is, without the addition of 
a vowel; and are therefore called confo- 
nants. See the article CONSONANT. 
Grammarians reckon alío eight femí- 
vowels, wviz, F, E, L, M, N, R, 5, Z, 
lo denominated becauíe they approach 
19 M- earer 





- nearer a Del im the pronunciation. Of 


thele lemi-vowels four, viz; L, M, N, 
R, are called liquid. See LIQUID. 


VOX, or VOCEM NON HABERE, in law, 


a phrale uled by Braéton to fignify an 
infamous perfon. : 

UPHOLSTER, UPHOLSTERER, or Ur- 
HOLDER, a tradefiman that makes beds, 

and all forts of furniture thereunto be- 

—Jonging, Ec. | 
"Upholíters, in carrying on their trade, 
are to ltoffF their beds with one fort of dry 
pulled feathers, and not mix any other 
therewith, on pain of forfeiting the fame, 
or the value; and their ftofhng for quilts 
is to be clean wool, or focks, without 
ufing any hor(e-hair, ce, therein, under 
te like pan, See BED, Ue. | 


UPLAND, denotes high ground, or, as 
fome call it, terra firma, by which it ftands 


oppofed to fuch'as is on marfhy, 
or low. : 
The 'uplands lie either on the tops of 
hills, or on their fides, or on the flopes of 
riling grounds. They fometimées have 
- 2 landy oil, [ometimes a rocky, gra- 
<welly, or loamy one; and fometimes they 
«confilt of a tough clay; or ablack monld ; 
they are uled by the farmers, either for 
grazing or corn, as they happen to be 


more moilt or more dry; and this dif- 


ference depends: upon their fituation and 
nature. -Fhofe lands which lie fat upon 
the tops of hills, are ulually the drieft, 


and thofe: which' form the flopes or lides, : 


are gensrally the: moiltelt, becaufe of the 


wet that is continually oozing through + 
Theupland meadows have fome 


them. 
—difadvantage, as they often need mending 


or feeding, which thofe that lie lower do * 
not; butthen they make amends for this - 


in thetr bay, which is always much finer 
and [(weeter tlran that of the low lands. 
. UPLAND, a province of Sweden, bounded 
“by the province of Geltricia on the north- 
welt, by the Baltic-fea on the north-ealt 


and (outh-eaft, and by Sunderland and 


Weltmanta on the fouth and welt. 
> UPPINGHAM, a market-town of Eng- 


land, in the county of Rutland, fitu= 


ated Gx miles [outh of Okeham., 

UPRIGHT, 1 in architeéture, a reprefenta- 
tion or draughtof the front of a building, 
called alío, an elevation or orthography. 
See the article ELEVATION, Se. 


- UPRIGHT, in heraldry, is ultedin refpect of' 
fhell fíes, as .créyices, Ec. when ftand-. 


Ing erect ina coat, Inafmuch as they 
want fins, they cannot, according to Guil- 
lim, be properly laid Lo be hauriant, that 
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URA 
being a term appropriated to [caly-fifhes, 
UPSAL, a city once the capital of the pro. 
vince of Upland, and of all Sweden, be. 
ing the only archbifhop's lee in Scandi. 
navia, and an univerfity, ftuateda 4n ealt 
long. 17% 30”, north lat. 60%... 
UPTON, a market-town of Worceltéra 
hire, nine miles fouth of Worcelter, 
UPUPA, the HOOPOE, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds with the beak arcuated, 
convex, comprefled and equal, and hay. 
mg a furrow running along each fide of 
1t 3 there is a creft on the head, which is 
capable of folding back. This i 15 an €x- | 
tremely fingular bird, butit 1s lo thick 
covered with feathers, that 1t appears 
large in proportion to its weight; the 
head is large, and ornamented with an 
 Slegant crelt; the eyes are (mall, but very 
bright and piercing; the tail 15 between 
fourand five fin gers breadth long, in the 
middle whereof there 1s an elegant fpot of 
white, of the figure of a new moon; the 
back is variegated with black and white 
in an elegant manner; the legs are fort, 
and the outer toe Is connected to the 
middle one fome part of the way down, 
without the help of a membrane. 
URACHUS, in anatomy, a membranous 
canal in the fostus of quadrupeds in ge- 
neral, of a pyramidal figure, extended 
immediately from the fundus of the blad.. 
derto the navel, and afier pafiog through 
this, 1t 18 by degrees enlarged, and 
makes its way toto the allantois at right= 
angles each way, or nearly lo, and con- 
veys the urine from the bladder into the 
¡cavity of this membrane. In the hu- 
man fostus, the “whole urachus 15 not 
pervious, or very rarely fo; 1t1s ufually 
found lolid, in form of a ligament. It 
fcarce appears probable, therefore, that 
it ferves the office of difcharging the 
une from the bladder in this as in the 
former cafe, and efpecially as there is 
no fuch membrane as the allantois in the 
human body, nor any cavity formed for 
the reception of fo great a quantity of 
fluid. See the articles FOETUS, Al. 
LANTOIS, Ec. 
" URANBURG, or UrANIBURG, a caltle 
of Denmark, fituated on the little 1fland 
of Huen, in the “Sound, fixteen miles 
north-eaít of Copenhagen. Here was the 
celebrated obfervatory built by that noble 
Dane Tycho Brahe, and furnifhed wih. 
“infiruments for oblerving the courle and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 
URANOSCOPUS, the STAR-GAZER, In 
ichthyology, a fpecies of trachinus, with | 
nome: 








- puúmerous cirri on the under jaw. See 
the article DRACHINUS. 


"This fifhis ofan extremely insular figure; 
- the body is rounded, a little deprelled ; 


the back broad, the fides prominent, and 


the belly fomewhat flatted; the head'is 
large and depreffed > 5 the mouth divided, 
as Jt were, Into three fpines under he 
tongue, and the lower jaw turning up- 
wards; the eyes are large and ltand near 
one another, rot:on the fides, but on the 
top of the head, fo that the flh haturally 
165ks ftraight upward; the iris 1s of a 
gold-yellow, the pupil is of a bluifh- 
black, the noítrils have each a double 
aperture, and are placed at fome diltance 
under the eyes; the whole head, and the 
coverings of the gills, are befet with a 
ereat number of rough+and fharp tuber- 
cles; there are two back fins, the firlít has 
three prickly rays, the fecond has four- 
teen; the pectoral fins have each (ixteen 
rays, the ventral ones have each five, and 
the pinna ani has thirteen, See plate 
CCXCVI. fig. 6. 
URBINO, a province of Italy, in the pope*s 
territory, bounded by Romania and the 
gulpn of Venice on the north and eaft, 
the marquifate of Ancona on the 
eE and by Tulcany on the welt, be- 
ng (eventy miles long, and from twenty 
to fifty broad. 
Urbino is alfo the capital of this province. 
' URDE!, or UrDeE?E, in heraldry. A crols 
urdé leems to'be the fame with what we 
otherwife call cMeche, or chlechée, See 
the article CHLECHE. 


- UREDO, the blafting or blighting of trees 


or herbs.. 5ee the article BLIGHT. 
Itis fometimes uled by phyficians for an 
itching or burning of the (kin. 


- URENA, án botany, a genus of the mona- 


delphia-polyandria'clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of five oblong, 
obtule, connated petals, broader than 
the apex, and narrower at the bafe; 
the fruit 15 a round echinated capfule, 
with five angles, confiíting of five cells, 
and made up of five valves; the feeds are 
folitary, roundifh, and comprelled, 
URETERS, oupurapss, 1n anatomy, two 
membranaceous tubes or pipes, nearly 
cylindric in figure, and of about the 
thicknefs ofa quill: but their diameter is 
very uncertain, They arife from the 
kidneys, one from each, and terminate in 
the urinary bladder. Ses CIDNEY. 

At their origin in the kidneys they are 


expandtd into the form ofa funnel, and 


mM 
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kidneys, 
At their termination, which is in the 


- cond a thin mulcular one; 


UR E 
this expanfion makes the pelvis of the 
See the article PELvV1s, 


hinder and lower part of the ¿bladder, 
they pals obliquely in between its mem- 
branes, and open into the bladder by 

very narrow orifices, and can admit SA 
thing into them from the bladder. They 
are not ftrarght, but fomewhat bent, fo 
as to relemble the letter S; their fub= 
ftance 1s membranaceous, and they are 
compoled of three coats: the fir[t a com- 
mon one, .from the peritonssum3 the fe- 
and the third 
a nervous one, covered with a lubricous 
humour; and in this there are fomietimes 
dilcovered glands. The blood-veflels and 


"TNErves come from. the adjacent parts. 


The ufe of the ureters 15 to receive the 
urine fecreted in the Kidneys from the 
pelvis, and to carry it to the urinary 
bladder, When theíe are obítruéted, a 
fupprellion of urineis the confequence 5 
for there 1s no other way for the urine to 
get into the bladder but through theme 
They are often found of an unnatural 
fize, owing to ftones concreted from 
among the urine. See the articles BLAD- 
DER, URINE, DYSURY, Sc. 


URETHRA, cvpndpe, in anatomy, a mem- 


branaceous tube or canal, of a cylindric 
figure, arifing from the heck of the blad= 
der, and continued to the pudendum, 
ferving to difcharge or carry off the urine 
and lemen, 

The length of the urethra 1s very differ- 
ent in both fexes, Inman it is twelve 
or thirteen inches, from the neck of the 
bladder to the extremity of the glans.. It 
is fituated in a kind of narrow furrow, 
formed between the corpora cavernoÍa, 


In the bottom or lower part of the penis. 


It does not run perfectly fraieht, but 15 
bent in:a very Íngular manner. lts ca-. 
vity. is as large as that of a goole-quill, 

It is cormpofed of two robult membranes, 
an exterior and interior z their fubítance 
1s thin and tough, and between them 
there is a fpongeous or cavernous mat- 
ter, in which fome authors pretend ta 
have difcovered glands, but this 13-un= 
certain. 
part of it next. to the. proltateo; 1t- is 
much thicker than the ref of the tube, 
and is aboutan inch long, and in fome 
mealure refembles a walnut. It isofa 
thick and ([pongy texture. The interior 
furface of the uretbra, is fall of roundiíh 
and oblong foraminulz= and furroves, out 
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The bulb of the uxetbra is that 


- of which there may often be prelfed a 

—thick wviícucus find, the ufe of which is 
. to lubricate the urethra, and to defend it 
from the acrimony of the urine. , See the 
- articles PEnIS, GLANS5, Ec. 


The urethra or urinary pafflage In women, 


— ufually called meatus urinarius, is Íftu- 


ated itraight under the clitoris, and 


 Shews itíelf by a little eminence.  ]ts 


Jength is about two hngers breadih; 1ts 


diameter is greater than that in man, 
- but fomewhat narrower at the end than 


-. ellewbere. 


It is capable of great dilata. 
tion. 'Thereare mitcertain litile ducts, 
which convey to iis inner furface a mu- 
cous humour, for lubricating and defend- 


¡ng it from the acrimony of the urine, 
like thoíe in man; but their origin is 


y 


yncertaln. 
EGEL, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Catalonia, capital of the terri- 


- tory of Urgel, fiuated on the river Se- 


gra, feventy-hve miies north of Barce- 


: lona. , 


Ú 


RL, one of the cantons of Switzerland ; 
bounded by that of Switz, on-the north ; 


by Glaris and the Grifons, on the ealt ; 


by Underwald, on the louth; and by 
the Canton of Bern, on the welt. p 
RIM and THUMMIM, among the an-. 


- tient Hebrews, a certain oracular manner 
, of confulting Lod, which was done by 
the high-prielt drefled in his robes, and 
having on his peétoral, or breaft-plate, 


Various haye been the fentiments of com= 


- meéntators concerning the urim and 


- fthummim.. 


Jofephus, and feveral others, 
smaintain that it meant the precious ftones 
fet in the high-prieltl's bhrealt-plate, which 


by lome extraordinary luíftre made known 
 £he will of God to thofe who confulted 


him. 


Spencer believes that the urim 


and. thummim were two little golden 
figures ibut up in the peétoral as in a 
 purfe, which gave refponles with an ar- 


o ticulate voice. 


In (bort, there are as 
many opinions concerning the urim and 


 thummim as there are particular author 
¿hat wrote about them. The fafelt opi- 
«nion, according to Broughton, feems to 
be, that the words urim and thummim 


fignify fome divine virtue and power an- 


 puxed to the brealt-plate of the high. 
 prielt, by which 3n oraculous anfwer was 


obtained from God when he was con- 
fulted by the high-prielt; and that thig 
was called ucim and thommim to exprefs 


' the clearnels and perfeétion which thele 


eracular aníwers always carried with: 
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URINAL, in medicine, a vellel fit to rea 


ÚURINAL, in chemiftry, is an oblong, glals 


URINARIA risTULA, 


URINE, urina, a ferous and Saline fluid, 


 Icends to the bladder by the ureters, and. 
35, from time to time, emitted thence by. 


—Jalts make the lefs imprefhon upon it, 


the bottom of the vellel when a perfon is 
- afióted with the ftone. 


JR Í 

them; for urim fignifes light, and thum. 
mim perfeétion; thele anfwers not bes 
Ing Imperfeót and ambiguous, like the 
heathen oracles, but clear and eyident, 
The ufe made of the urim and thummin 
was to conlult God in difficult cafes re. 
lating to the whole ftate of. Iírael ; and 
fometimes in cales relating to the king, ' 
the fanhedrim, the general of the army, | 
or. fome other great perfonage. 


ceive and hold urine, and uled accord. 
ingly for the convenience of lick perfons, 
1tis ufually of glaís and crooked; and 
Jometimes it ís filled with milk to awage 
the pain of the gravel, See the articles 
URINE, STONE, and UROCRITERIUM, 


veflel, clofed for making folutions, and lo 
called from its refemblance to the glalfes 
1n which urine is fet to fettle for the in. 
Speótion of the phyfcian. 

or URINArY 
PASSAGE, the fame with uretbra. See 
the article URETHRA: - FO 


of a citron-colour, feparated from the 
blood, and carried by the emulgent ar. 
teries to the kidneys, from whence it de- 


the canal of the urethra, 

ELOOD, ARTERY, Ue. 
The urine is therefore the ferofity of the 
blood, but not pure, for itis loaded with 
faline, fulphureous, and terreltrial par. 
ticles, of which it 15 the menftruum and 
the vehicle. The fides of the bladder are 
guarded by a mucilaginous fuid, ex= 
creted by the glands which are between 
jts coats, by which means the urinous 


See the articles 


"This flvid forms esa which falls.to 


lt is oblervable, 
that there are three forts of fubílances 
differently placed in the urine, viz. the 
pnubecula, the enceorema, and the hypo- 
ftatis, The nubecula is a fort of a pelli- 
cle which fwims on the top of the urine, 
and confilts of the faline and fibrous par= 
ticles of the blood mixed with tbe fero- 
hty. When it is expoled to the fire it 
changes to a cruftaceous, mbliance, The 
enceorema3, or fufpenfion, 1s a while, 
light, fpongious matter which Íwims in 
the middle of the urine, confiíting. of 
particles of a different nature. The hy- 
poltafis, cor lediment, 18 a falive, ful 

0 | phyreonss 





phureous, and terreltrial matter, which 
precipitates to the bottom of the urine. 
Ses the article NUBECULA, Ec. 

The urine of four-footed bealts is troubled 
and muddy, that of men is more clear and 
limpid. In infants it is more pale and 
thick than that of middle-aged perfons. 
In the very old ¡tis more clear, thin, and 
has not fo much colour, Ln hot, bilious 
conftitutions, it 1s more of a fafíron co- 
lour: in the cold and pituitous, pale. 


Wine drinkers have it of a higher co-. 


lour, and more thick: 1n thole that ule 
much exercile 1t is little and red: in the 
adleitis pale with a large lediment, After 
meals itís copious, infipid, light, raw, 
and without Ímell; and after long falt- 
ing, lt is of a higher colour, acrid, and 
Title, Thole that Sweat much make little 
water, which is more muddy and yellow. 
Dileales caule a remarkable change in 
the urine. Light, thin, watry urine, 
Mews the perlon to be aflióted with 1n- 
ternal fpaíms, the hylteric palñion, the 
hypochondriac pains, the cardialgia, the 
ftone or gravel, or convulíive colic, In 
dileales of the head, fuch as the vertigo, 
, phrenfy, madneís, melancholy, and epi- 
Jeply, the urine is always thin and light. 
It is likewifle the lame in the more griev- 
ous afiliétions of the nerves from poilon 
orworms. This (fate of the urine not 


— only happens in the fits, but fome days 


. before and after. See the articles SPASM, 
_HYSTERIC PASSION, Ue, 

When the urine is thin, aqueous, and 
always white, it prelages danger in ob- 
finate dileales: if it 1s copigus in the 
, ftate of fevers, and before the crifis, it 
portends a phrenfy, En internal inflam- 
mations itis always dangerous, the more 
copious the worle. After a dyfentery, a 
fpotted fever, or the fmall-pox, this kind 
of urine is common. Ina cachexy, leu- 
cophlegmatia, enormous bleedings in the 
beginning.of an analarca, in the green- 
fickneís, ina fuppreflion of the menfes, 


the urine is crude, turbid, pale, géeenilh, 


or of a light citron-colour, and copious. 
1n all preternatucal febrile heats, the urine 
15 yellow or red, and in fmall quantities ; 


-fuch kind of urine as is more or lefs red, 


or thinand light, or tbick and heavy, is 
ufually in intermitting and continual fe- 
vers. In the fit, thatis, in its exerbation 
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out fediment, ¡itisa bad (gn, 


OR E 


day, itis tbick, and depofits a fediment, 


Tf this happens in continual fevers after 


the crifis, 1t fhews the fever to be ended. 
1f the [ediment is of a rofy or purple-co-= 
lour, it (hews the blood is in fault, as is 
evident in continual fevers. When it is 
intenfely yellow, 1t diícovers that the bile 
is in fault. —WWhen it is brown or black, 
there is plenty of black bile, as in a fcor- 
butic or miliary fever, and in quartans 


“of a dangeroús nature. When it is very 


plentiful, and full of vilcid and crude 


-humours, in replete, obefe, and fpongy 


bodies, 1t fhews the obítinacy of an In= 
termittins feyer. See the articles Dis- 
EASE, FEVER, Uc, 

Asit isa good fign when the urine is 
thick and depofites a fediment, in fevers; . 


Jo, on the contrary, if there 1s no (edi- 


ment in intermitting fevers, butthe urine 


- continues clear, and lets fall no fediment 


in the cold fit, it 1s a very bad fign. 
If, after the fit, 16 has no lediment, 
but is pellucid, it is a very bad omen. 
In all inflammatory fevers, 1£ the urine 
1s clear and of a purple colour, or brown, 
and'of a deep colour, frothy and with- 
Likewile, 
it is always oblerved, that in a continual 
fever, 1£ the urine is turbid, and does: 


not grow clear either by the fire or reft, 
nor depofits a fediment, it is a very dan- 


gerous prefage; itis likewife very bad, 
when in continual fevers, 1t 15 thick on 


the firít days, and in the remainder, 
elpecially the critical days, 1tis thin and 


without fediment. In the decline of ca-. 


—tarrhal fevers, and in the (ímall pox 
and méealles, 3f the urine was clear and' 


aqueous, but is now thick and high-co= 
loured, with a fediment, it 1s a certain 
fign that the difeaíe remits. See the ar- 
ticle INTERMITTING FEVERS. 

In confumptions, and all other violent 


“and chronical difeafes, 1f tbe urine 1s 


thick, high-coloured, and a dark red, 


with a copious fediment, and a fatneís 


fwims upon the urine, and adheres to the 
fides of the urinal, the body at the fame 
time walting away, itis2 fign of a [low 
heétic fever, which is generally fatal, 


¿The like danger is threatened when in 


dropfical perfons the urine is like that of 
heétics, for its fcarcity is a figo that the 
lympha is extravalated into fome cavity or 





—porous fubltancez and 1f the colour is of 
a deep red, with a groís fediment, 1t 
Mhews the inteítine motion and heat 
difolves the blood, that the liver 15 ob- 
Mruéted; whence a bilious fordes 18 
| | fepa- 


or ftate, the urine is thin, clear, and 
without fediment.. In an ardent and 
- bilious fever, the urine is generally pellu- 
cid, but of a flame-colour, In inter- 
_Ealttents after the fit, and on the well 


URI 
feparated therefrom. See the article 


CONSUMPTION, Ue, - 


In cbronical difeales, without a fever, 


when the urme is thick, high-coloured, 
and of a reddifh-brown, as well as heavy, 
as in the confirmed Ícurvy, gout, Ícor- 
butic palíy, and in extreme old age, as 
alío in a nepbritic paffion, when the 
pains ceafe, as well as 1n the yellow and 
black jaundice, 1t fhews a plenty of faline 


“and fulphureous excrementitious parts, 


wherewith the blood and humours a- 
hound, and «are not duly fecreted there- 
from, by realon of an obltruétion of the 


“Jiver. Wiliis has obferved, that patients 


dying of the [curvy have had their livers 
almoft without blood, and like a cows 
udder, In fome the gall-bladder was el- 
ther empty or full of ftones, or very bit- 
ter filth. 

When the urine is thick, of a deep co- 
Jour, and dyes linen yellow, 1tis a fign 
that the bile is obltruéted, or the duét 
conftriéled with a fpalm, whence the pal 
fage of the bile into the duodenum is 
hindered; whence it regurgitates by the 
Jymphatic veffels into the blood and lym- 
pha, and produces a jaundice. When 
the colour is of a brownifh-black, 1t 15 a 
fisn of the black jaundice, which pro- 


.ceeds from an impeded fecretion of the 


bile in the liver. See JAuNDICE, 

Sometimes the urine is imbuted with an 
olly matter, and 1s made without noife, 
there are various colours on the furface, 
chiefly bluifh, and it adheres fo Itrongly 
to the fides of the urinal, thatitcannot be 
wafhed off with a lixivious líiquor. This 
3s a fign of the coJliquation of the fat: 1t 
fhews a confumption, an atrophy, and 


am heétic. Sometimes it is oblervable in 


fevers, and the oleous matter is more 


plentiful in proportion to the fatnels of 


the body, See ATROPHY, Ue. 

When the urine abounds too much with 
a tartarioús matter, which 1s known by 
its adhering to the fides of the chamber- 
por, Jtis a fign of a difpofition to the 
gravel and ftone. When there 15 a fmall 
fand in the urine, it fhiews thole difor- 
ders to be aétually prefent, Sometimes 
ihining yellow cryftals are feen on the 
fides of the pot, which is a fign of ar- 
tbritic or rheumatic pains. When the 
urine is bloody or whitifh, from a mix- 
ture of pus loaded with a glutínous, 
thick, tenacious matter, of a bad fmell, 
which finks to the bottom, and does not 
difíolve by the agitation of the vellel, it 


15 3 certain gn of «an ulcer in Ue kidw 
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neys or bladder. Sometimes, ín the (tone 


and ulcer of the bladder, it ls like the 


white ofan egg, and [o tenacious that it 
will not divide, but fall from the veflel 

at once. See the article STONE, 

In a chronical and malignant gonorrhoea, 

not only the proftatse, but often the blad- 

der 1s ulcerated; whence a thick and tur- 

bid urine, with a copious fediment, which 

when thrown on the coals has a molt fe- 

tid fmell, Likewife, In the ftone in the 
bladder, this, or its Iphinéter, is lo erod- 

ed that the urine is thick and branny, 

with fmall caruncles and filaments, which 
the vulgar take for worms. In the ftran- 

gury there is a frequent ftimulus to make 


- water, which is little and muddy, fharp 


and falt, with filaments;' and then there 
is fome fpalmodic diforder affeóts the 
fphinéter, If blood is mixed with the 
urine, like the wafhings of flefh or red- 
wine, but falls to the bottom'of a purple 
colour, it proceeds from the Kidneys; 
but if it be of a brownifh-black, it comes 
from the veins of the bladder, 


Iucontinence of ÚRINE. Thisis a term ul- 


ed by medical writers to exprefs an invo- 
luntary excretion of this liquor, whether 
it be inceflantly, or in larger quantities 
at different intervals. This 15 of two 
kinds : in the oneit is only in the night, 
in the time of fleep; and: this arifes 
merely from careleffnefs, and a bad habit: 


- 1n the other, it depends on a paralytic 


affeétion of the fphinéter of the bladder; 
and in this cafe 1t drops away continual- 
ly from the patient; and this is there» 
fore called by fome a ftillicidium. Au- 
thors alío divide an incontinence of urine | 
into the idiopathic and fymptomatic+ the 
idiopathic is a difeale in 1tfelf, and de- 
pends upon the preceding caufes 3 the 
fymptomatic happens to different perlons 
on different occafions, as a fymptom of 
other complaints. It 1s common to dying 
perfons; itis alío very frequent to wo- 
men who arebig with child, and fometimes 
happens from violent Íneezing, coughing, 
or laughing. “Phe voiding of the urine 
involuntarily, and in the fleep, in infants, 
1s not to be accounted a difeafez but 
when this cuftom continues with them as 
they grow up, from idlenefs, or 1ll habre, 
1tis at lengih to be conlidered as a dil- 
eale, as they are by no means able to 
help it, Women who have fuffered much 
in childbirtl are often fubject to an incon= 
tinence of urine afterwards, efpecially 
perfons who have had their firít child at 
an advanced age, People ih years, who «re 

- Subjedt 


U RA 
fubjeét to paralytic complaints, are alío 
ofien afHiéted with this troublefome com- 
plaint; and many who have been cut for 
the ftone by perfons not fuficiently (kill. 
ed in the operation, Perfons fubjeft to 
the piles alío fometimes fall into it, from 
the fuppreffions of their ufual difcharges, 
and fometimes from the tumours becom- 
ing fiftulous, and reaching to the neck of 
the bladder. Impolthumes of the bladder 
will'alío occafion it, and violent external 
mues aaa | : | 
An incontinence of urine, which happens 
only in the night, and is merely cauled 

by abad habit, and not of long ftand- 
ing, ufually admits of a cure; but the 
fullicidioms of urine, from paralytic dil> 
orders of the [phinéter of the bladder, are 
very rarely cured, efpecially when they 
have been fixed fome time upon the per- 


fon. The involuntary voiding the utine 


jn the night, in children, 15 to be cured, 
in a great meafure, wilh punifhment 
for the negleét, and by denying them 
much liquids after dinner-time; by a 
proper diet; the avoiding all diuretics, 


and the making water immediately be-= 
fore going to bed; and whenit has gone 


fo far, that the tone of the parts is injur- 
ed, the ufual ftrengthening medicines are 


to be given, as in the following cales. ' 


When the incontinence of urine is 0c- 
cafioned by a paralytic weaknels of the 
Iphinéter, nervous and ftrengthening me- 
dicines are the proper method of curing ; 
in this cale, maltic, amber, nutmeg, and 
cinnabar, are found to be of great fer- 
vice, and pills or powders compounded 
of them, are an excellent general remedy 
to be given in fmall dofes, two or three 
times a day. Externally, 1tís very pro- 
per to ule by way of fomentation, de- 


coólions of rofemary, fage, ferpyllum, 


marjoram, and the like warm herbs in 
red wine. When the difeaíe 15 occafion» 
' ed by an impolthume or ulcer in the neck. 
of the bladder, balíamies are to be given, 
as maític, gum-juniper, and boiled tur- 
pentinez but when 1t 15 owing to injuries 
received in child-birtb, the manua! ope- 
ration of the furgeon is ufually to be pre- 
ferred to all internal medicines. 
Bloody ÚRINE, or voiding blood by urine. 
See the article HíEMORRHAGE of 1be 
 urmary pajjases. 
— Difficulty, or fupprefhon, ofÚRINE. - Seethe 
articles DXsURY, IscHurY, Te, 
When the urme of children is fuppreffed 
¿by vifcid homours wlich obítruét the 
Kidneys, or from the relaxed tone of the 
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bladder, or from fpalmodic- conítric= 
tons, producing pais, convulfions, and 
other diforders, you may glve them half 
a [cruple of fome neutral (alt, fuch as tar= 
tar vitriolate, arcanum duplicatum, and 
the like; or the fame quantity of the 
feeds (Ray fays the flowers) of mulcus 
—clavellatus, lycopodium, or club-mofs, in 
 parfley-water; 1t being diuretic and an= 
tifpalmodic. The pubes may likewife 
be anointed with oil of juniper mixed 
with oil of amber and ani-feed; and 
then a cataplaím: of roalted vnions may 
be laid on hot, Thefe things are like- 
wile good when there is fmall flones, 
which they expel. But ifthele fail, and 
the fymptoms are urgent, a calheter muít 
be introduced into the bladder; which is 
much eafer in girls than boys, See the 
article STONE, | 
For the diabetes, or that difeale wherein 
the urine comes away crude, exceeding 
the quantity of the liquids drabk, fee the 
article DIABETES. j 
URINE, in agriculture, 1s of excellent uf 
asa manure; and for land, trees, EFeb 
is preferable to dung; as penetratime 
better to the roots, and removing dives 
infirmities of plants. | 
URINOUS sAbTs, are the fame with wha; 
we otherwi/e call alkali falte, or alkalies. 
See the articles SALT and ALKALI.' 
UEN, urna, a kind of vale, of a roundi(h, 
form, but biggelt in the middle, like the 
common pitchers, now feldom ufed but 
In the way of ornament over chimney-. 
pieces, 1n buffets, E/c. The great ule of 
urns among the antients was fo prelerve 
the afhes of the dead after they were 
burnt; for which reafon they were called! 
cineraria, and urnze cinerarize, and were 
placed fometimes under the tomb-ftone! 
whereon the epitaph was cut; and fome-! 
times in vaults in their own  houfes,. 
Urns were allo uled at their lacrifices to 
put liquid things in. ] 
UrnN was alfo a roman meafure for thines 
liquid... See the article NIEASURE, 
UROCRITERIUM, a cafting of water; 
or giving judgment on difeafes by the 
fight of the urine, See ÚRINE, 
UROGALLUS, in ornithology, a fpeciez . 
of the tetrao, Ste TETRAO. : 
The urogallus is of two kinds; the firlk 
being the urogallus, or tetrao major, 
with a white fpoton the bafe of the wing, 
is otherwife called the cock of the moun- 
tain, being a very large and noble bird, 
nearly of the bignels of the túrkey, and 
much refembling it ín fgure, only thatit 
15. 


UR TP 
17 not lo unweildy : the head is large and 
rounded: the beak is fhort, a little hook- 
ed at the point: the eyes are large, and 
there is a naked [pace over them by way 


Of eye-brow, which is of a fine bright 


ícarlet. 
For the urogallus, or tetrao minor, other 
wife called groufe, fee GROUSE. 


URSA, the BEAR, in altronomy, a name 


common to two conltellations of the 
northern hemifphere, near the pole, di- 
ftinguifhed by major and minor. The 
uría major, or the great bear, according 
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fembling white hairs:: 


USA 
furnilhed wih a fringe of fine, and fomes 
what rigid, filaments round the edge, léa 
on the under fura 
face there are four cavities near the cen- 
ter, each of an arcuated figure, and [ur 
rounded with an opake line formed of 
about twenty-four parallel points or dote, 
From the very center of the under fide 
there arife four crooked appendages, 
which have each a row of hairy .flaments 
on the exterior edge; and on the upper 
furface there 1s an. appearance of fine 
vellels of a pale colour, 


to Ptolemy's catalogue, confilts of thirty- 
five ltars : according to Tycho's, of fifty- 

ci: but in the britannic catologue we 
have two hundred and ffteen. 


USAGE, in law. See the articles Pre, 
SCRIPTION and CusTOM. 

UsAGE, in language. See LANGUAGE, 

USANCE, 2ufo, in commerce, is a deter. 


The uría minor, or little bear, called 


—alío Charles's wain; and by the Greeks 


cynolura; 3 by 1ts neighbourhood to the 
north pole, gives the dénomination «pxr 0», 
bear, thereto. Ptolemy and Tycho make 
1t to confift of esglit ftars, but Flamitead 


Of fourteen, 
URSULINES, in church -hiftory, an order 


f 4 


| 


and their different oblervances in their [e- : 


URTICA, the ROMAN NETTLE, in bo= 
tany, a genus of the monoecia tetrandria 
elas of. plants, having neither corolla 
Hor pericarpium: 


/ of uns, founded originally by St. An- 


o gela of Brefcia, in the year fifteen hun- 
dred thirty-feven, and fo called from St, 

y Urfula, to whom they were dedicated, 
/ “They oblerve the rules of St. Auguítine, 


and are chiefly noted for taking on them - 


the education and inftruétion of young 
maids ; their monalteries are a kind of 


íchools where young ladies of the belt fa- 


milies receive thelr education, The habit 
of thele religious ís a gown of black 
ferge, or other ftoff, tied about with a 
girdle of black leather. The urfulines 
are fpread chiefly over France and Italy 5 


veral monalteries make them in truth fo 


many diltinét religious orders. Le 
URSUS, the BEAR, in zoology. Seethe 


article BEAR, 


the cup is connivent ; 


the feed is fingle, ovated, obtule, com- 


prefled and fhining. See NETTLE. 


UÚrrtICA MARINA, the SEA-NETTLE, In 


ichthyology, a [pecies of Medula, with 


four cavities on the under furface. See 


the article MEDUs A. 


“This appears, as floating on the water, 


to be a mere lifeleís Jump of jelly: 1t is 


k of a whitifh colour, with a calt of bluih- 


grey, and is of an orbiculated figure, 


_elevated into a convexity in the middle 


on the upper ide, fat on the under, and 


minate time fixed for the payment of 
bills of exchange, reckoned either from 
the day of the bills being accepted, or 


from the day of their date ; and thus call. 


ed becaule regulated by the ulagé and 
cuíltom of the places whereon they are 
drawn. See BILL of exchange. 
Bills of exchange are drawn at one or 
more ufances, either from fi ight or from 
date, - The term is longer or horter, ac- 
cording to the different countries. Ulance | 


from London to any part of France, is 


thirty days 3 (this being declared to be a 
month, 1n regard to exclanges, im this 
kingdom) whether the month has more 
or fewer init, Ufance from London to 
Hamburgh, .Amíterdam, Rotterdam, 
Middleburgh, Antwerp, Brabant, Zea- 
land, and Flanders, and from. thele 
places to London, 1s one calendar month 
after the date of the bill. Ulfance, from | 
London to Spain and Portugal, and from 
thefe places to London, is two calendar 
months after date. Ufance from London 
to Genoa, Leghorn, Milan, Venice, and 
Rome, and from theíe places to London, 
is three months. See EXCHANGE. | 
Ulance of Amíterdam upon Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, is two months: upon 
France, Flanders, Brabant, Geneva, and 
upon any place in the feven United Pro- 
vinces, is one month. Upon Francfort 
Nuremburgh, Vienna, Aufburgh, Co- 
logne, Leipzic, and other places of Ger. 
many, as alío upon Hamburgh and Brel- 
law, 1s.fourteen days after fight; two 
ufances twenty-eight, and half ufance 
feven, 
Ufance from Dantzic, Coningfberg, and 
Riga, upon Amíterdam, 15 atone month 
after fight; though itis common to draw | 
from the firlt at forty days date, and from 
áhe others at forty-one, but oftener at 
56n 





USE 


ten and eleven. 


on the faid places at a month's date, 


without mentioning ufancez tho” fome- 
times at forty and forty-one daysz and 


Sometimes on Breflaw at fix weeks date, 


Molt nations have generally agreed to 
allow the acceptor of a bill fome fmall 
time for payment beyond that mentioned 
in the bill, termed days of grace or re- 
Ípite ; but they generally difagree in the 
number and commencement of them. 
See the article Days of grace. 

“USE, mlaw, the profit or DenEh: of nds 
and tenements s or a truftand confidence 
“ repoled in a perfon for the holding of 
lands, (Fe. that he to whole ufe the truít 
is made fhall receive the profits. 
Ules may be limited to a períon and the 
wife be Mall marry; andif the parties to 
a deed agree, and declare, that one of 
them hall make a feoffment, or levy a 
fine, to the ufe and intent that he hall 
hold the lands for his life, and after his 
deceale another intail, and afterwards a 
third in fee fimple, e; the eftate fettles 
according to the ules in the deed. 

The conveyances to'ufes are faid to be of 
three forts, víz, a covenantto ftand [eiz- 
ed ; a feoffment, fine or recovery to ules; 
and ¡a bargain' and falez which laft a 
contingent ule cannot be fupported by, 
though 1t may by the two firft. - 

A foperftitious ule, is where lands or 
goods are devifed to a prieft to pray for 
the fouls of the dead, Ec. in which cafe 
they become TA to the king: and 
where fuch an uíe 1s void, and the king 
cannot have the land, it Mall not refult to 
the heir at law but it may be applicd to 
charity. 

USES and cufloms of the fea, are certain 


maxims or rules which form the bafis of, 


the maratime Juriíprudence, by which 
the policy of navigation, and the com- 
merce of the [ea are regulated, . See the 
article NAvY, e. 
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And Eon aa USHANT, an ifland of France, ffteer 


USHER, 


USO. 


miles well ofthe coaft of Britany, atthe 
entrance of the Britifh-chinnel. 

an officer, or fervant, who has 
the care and direstion of the door of a 
court, hall, chamber,-or the like. 
In the king s houfhold there are two gen- 
tlemen ufhers of the privy-chamber apo 
pointed to attend the door, and give en. 
trance to perfons that have admittance 
thitherz four gentlemen-ulhers, vealters ; 
and eight gentlemen-ufhers, quarter- 
waiters in ordinary. 


UsHER alío fignifies an officer of the court 


of Exchequer, of which there are four 


who attend the barons and chief officers 


of that court at Weltminfter, as alío ju> 
ries, lacrlts Uc. at the plealure of the 
court. + There is alío an ufher of the 


court of chancery, 


UsHERr of the black rod, the eldeR of the 


USK, a river of Wales, which rifes on the 


gentlemen-ufhers, daily waiters at court, 
wbhofe duty is to bear the rod before the 
king at the fealt of St, George, and other 
folemnities : he has alío the keeping of 
the chapter-houfe door, when a chapter 


-of:the order of the garter is fitting, and 


in time of parliament attends the houíe 
of peers, and takes delinquents into 
cultody, He wears a gold-badge embel- 
liMhed with the enfigns of the order ofthe 
garter. See the article Black RoD. 


well of Brecknockíhire, and runs fouth» 
ealtthrough that county and Monmouth= 


hire, falling into the mouth of the Se- 


vern. 


USNEA, in botany, 2 genus of molles, 


ñ 


place of flowers. 


Thele ufes and cultoms confift E three 


kinds of regulations ; the firlt called the 
laws or judgments of Oleron 5 the lecond, 
regulations made by the merchante of 
Wifbuy, a city in the ifland of Goth- 
land, in the Baltic, antiently much 


famed for commerce; and the third, a fet 


of regulations made at Lubec, by the de- 
puties of the Hanfe Downs. Ste thear- 
ticles OLERON, HANsE, Uc. 
USEDOM, an ifland of Pomerania, in 
Germany, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Oder, in the Baltic-(8a : fubjest to 
the king of Prua, 
VoL, IV. 


wholly deltitute of leaves, and compoled 
only of long flender filaments or ftalks, 


which are ufually folid, rigid, and of a 


cylindric figure. - The extremities, or 
other parts of thele, are at times furnifhed 
with a fort of orbicular bodies, dry and 
deltitute of ufe, but feeming to fupply the 
Thele are hollow, la 
form of cups, but have no rim, The 
whole plants are fixed in the manner oOÉ 
mifletoe to the barks of trees, Michela 


has given accounts of flowers and leeds in 


thele plants; but Dillenius fufpeéls the 
accuracy of this oblervation, and adds, 


to be of any fervice in the general di- 
ftinétions of the plants. 


USQUEBAUGH, a ftrong compound li» 


quor, chiefly taken by way of dram, 
There are feveral different methods of 
making this liquor; but the following is 
efteemed one of the belt; To two gal- 
¡19N long 


that 1f there are fuch, they are too minute - 


+ 
k 


ES 
Jons of brandy, or other fpirits, put a 
¿pound of fpan:ihóliquorice, halfa pone 
of raiins of the fun; four ounces of cu; 
yants, and three of fliced dates; te 
tops. of baum, mint, favory, thyme, and 
the tops of the flowers of rolemary, of 
each two ournces; cinnamon and mace, 
well bruifed, nutmegs, anileeds, and co- 
riander-feeds, bruiled likewife, of each 
four ounces; of citron, or lemon and 
orange-peel, fcraped, of each an ounce:; 
Jet all thefe infufe forty-eight hours 
in a warm place, often Miaking them 
together; then let them fland in a cool 
place for a week: “after which the clear 
Jiquor is to be decanted off, and to it 
js to be put an equal quantity of neat 
white port, and a gallon of canary ; 
after which 1t 15 to be Iweetened with 
Ja fufficient quantity of double-refincd 
Tugor. 
USTION, ¡o pharmacy, the preparing of 
certain fobítimces. by burniny them, 


Pat 
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-USTULATION, uflalatio, a OrA ufed 
by pharrmecentic writers to exprels the 


“yoaltisg or torrefyine of humid or moift 
Jubltances overa sentle fire, fo as to ren- 
der, them fit for powdering. 
Nord is alíb ufed by fome for what we 
ceall burning of wine. 
USUCAPRTION, ujficaptio, in. the civil 
aw, 15 an acguifitton of the ¡PrapEitS of 
a thing, by a pollefion and enjoyment 
— thereof fora cel itajn term of- AE pre- 
BS feribed by Lv 
USUFRUIT, dE fruétus, 1m the civillaw, 
«¿be ufe or enj: yment of any Jands or 
tenements; or the vight of receiving 
fhe fruits and profits.of an inheritanice, 
or ot er hing, without a power of alie- 
nating or changing the property thereof, 


P 


USURER. a perlon charged with a habit > 


or aérof ufury. | See the article Usurky, 
USURICÚS CONTRACT, Is any 'bargain 
cor contract wherehy a man is obliged to 
pay more interel for money tan the lta< 
tute allows 
USURPA TION; inJaw, js an injitióus 
| aa gr enjoyment;- of a thing for con- 
finuance of Ems, tha belongs of sight 
to another, 
USUR Y; ijurg, 30 ¿he general, denotes a 
gai or probt which a perfon inakes of 
E hier monty, by lending the fame; or itis 
an. increafe of the principal, exscted for 
the, loan thereof ; or the price a borrower 
“gives for the ule. 00d a fum credited to him 
by the lender, called, alío, intereft; and, 
30 fome antient fátutes, dry. exchange» 
See the article EXCHAN GE, 
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"The word ufuryi is generally taken in mo 


The fame . 


alío is in refpeét to the grant ofan annui- 


both the principal money and extraordi- 


“when a bond is made to pay money upon 


Formation on the [tatute for making. fuch: 


> ters of this kind are: fappoled to be 'privily: 


-brought:by a ftranger, 1 Hawk. P. C. 


NENE al 


UNS 1 ps 3 


evil lenle, viz. for an unlawful: profit 
which a perfon makes of his MONey; 
in which lenfe itis, that ufury 15 forbid, 
den by the civil and ecclefiaflical, and 


seven by the law of nature, 


By ftat, 12 Ann. c. 16, which 15 called : 
The Statute againft Excelfive Ulury, itiy > 
ordained, that no perfon (hall take for the 
Joan of any money, or other thing, aboye 

the value of five pounds for the forbear. 
ance of one hundred pounds for a year; 

and fo in proportion for a greater or lefa 
fum : and it is declared, that all bonds, 
contraéls, and aflurances, made for pay. 
ment of any principal lum to be lent on 
u/ury, above that rate, fhall be void; 

and that whofuever fhall take, accept, Gel | 
receive, by way of corrupt bargain; loan, 
Ec. a greater intereft than thatlalt above. 
mentioned, Shall forfeit treble the valve. 
of the money lent3 and alfo, that ferive.. 
ners, folicitors, and drivers of bargains, 
Ihall not take or receive above five fhila 
lings for the procuring the loan of one 
hundred pounds for one year, on pain of! 
forfciting twenty pounds, tc; 
There can be no ulury without a loan, 
between whichand a bargain the coun 
has diftinguifhed+ and though a perfon 
is to pay double the fum borrowed, Ec, 
by way of penalty, for the non-payment' 
of the principal debt, itis notulury 3 foi. 
























ty for lives, or on condition, where it ex. 
ceeds the ufual interelt, and the propor= 
tion attending contraéis of this kind. 
Even if one fecures a large intereft and 
principal, and' it is atthe will of the party 
who is to pay 3 or where 1t happens that 


nary interelt are in hazard, or thata per- 
fon: may have lels than his principal; as 


the return of a Ship from fea, Ec. el- 
ther of thele cafes are not held to be 
ufury. 

In an aéticn brought for pfury, the fla»: 
tute made againít it muít be pleaded;| 
and in pleadine an ufurious contract, as 
a bár to an action, the whole matter is to 
be fet forth (pecially, becanfe it lies with» 
in the party?s own privity ; yet on an in- 


contraét, it is fufficient to mention the! 
corrupt bargain' generally; becaule mate 


tranfaéted; and fuch information may be: 


24o> Likewile Up9n án information on. 
y 0 


E the fatute E ufury, he that ross 
the money may bea witnels, after he has 

paid the fame. 

UT, a latin term gnifying literallg as, 

| eh ufed in ftating of ratios and pro- 
—portions. See the articles RATIO and 
PROFORTION, 
Sir lfaac Newton afigns its ufe thus: 1£ 
in delerminate quantities of divers kinds 
be compared together, and one of them 
be [aid to be uf, as, any other direétly or 
inverlely, the meaning is, that the firít is 
increafed or diminifhed in the fame ratio 
as the latter: and if one of them be faid 
to be w£, as, two or more others direc y, 
or inyer/ely, the meaningis, that the firlt 
15 increafed or diminifhed in a ratio com- 
pounded af the ratios, in which the others 
are increaled or diminifhed: Thbus, 1£ A 
be (aid to be es, B direétly, and as C 
directly, and as D inverlely, the measn- 
ing is, 1t is increaled or diminifhed in 


the fame ratio with Bx Exp thatis, 





a 
A and D | 
ratio. pe | > 
UT, in mulic, the e firá ofthe múfical notes, 
which, with the reft, was taken out of 
the hymn of St, John Baptift, Ulqueant 
laxis, 60. See SCALE, Music, Ec. 
U'TTENSIL, utenfile, a litle domeftic move- 
able, belonging principally to the kit- 
chen: fuch are pots pans, Te. 
Utenfils are more particularly ufed 1n 
war, for the moveables which the bolt 15 


obliged to furnifh the foldiers, quértered: | 


with hím 3 which are, a bed with bed- 
-— clathes, a “pot, and a fpoon, 
UTERINE, uierinus, lometbing belonging 
to the uterus, or womb of a woman. 


Furor UTERINUS, in medicine, denotes ad. 
kind of madnels, attended by. laícivious 
Speeches and geltúres, and an invincible 


nclination to VENEry. See FUROR. 


UTERUS, the woMB, in anatomy, a bol- 


low body, called alío the matrix, of a 
form approaching to thát ofa pear, fitu- 
ated between the bladder and the reótom, 
and dellined to the office of generation, 
for the containing the fcetus. It is con- 
nected in the anterior part with the va- 
gina, and atits lateral part by the liga- 
- ments, lata and PO IAdaS being looíe in 
dts hinder:part;.. 


In women.not with child, tbe length of 
the uteros 19 about three: inches; ts” 


| pd in the upper part, que about 


are fo each other in 2 given 


two inches, and in the. lower part one, 


lis thicknefsis aboutan inch; andan half: 
in virgins, indeed, it istmuchi Imaller 
than this; but 10 women with- child it ia 


cof a different fize, according to the dié- 


ferent time of geltation. 

Anatomiíts divide it into two parts; the 
upper and broader part they call the fun= 
dius uteri, and the lower titey call the 
cervix, into which itis that the vagina 
opens. See the article VAGINA, 

The orifice, or, asitis otherwile called, 
the internal mouth of the womb, opens 
into the vagina, in form of the glans pe- 
nis in mán:; Jtis very fmall in virgins, 
but in women who have had children, 
or who are with child, itis larger; and 
in the laft it is always clofed up with a 
eglutinous humour; in the time of deli- 
very, itina wonderful manner expands 
itielf, lo as to give paflage Lo the child. 
See the article DELIVERY. 

The fubltance of the wormb 1 15 maftulous, 
being compoled of a various. plexus of 
flelhy. fibres, with a great number of 
vellels between. In women not with- 
child 1t 1s compact and firm; in thofe 
with child it is fpongy and fnuous, and 
is rapable of wonderful dilatation, a 
out any diminution of its thicknefs, 

1s covered externally with a A S 
from the: peritoneúm; and internally, 
lts cayity 15 lined with a porous aud ner- 
vous membrane : this cavity is very Ímall 
in virgins; and in women with child the 
inner membrane almokt cra, cuSP: 
pears. 


“The blood-vefíels of the uterus are tor 


tuous; and make a thouf and analtomofes 
with ore another: they open by a nume 


ber of little mouths into the uterus and | 


vagina, and are the fources of the MEN 
ftrual difcharge in women, . See the: ar= 
ticle MENSES. 

The arteries are of Er Lia. LL, 
fpermatics from the aorta; very large 


“ones from.the hypogaltrics; and others 


from the heemorrhoidal arteries, The 
veios of the uterus ate alío of three kinds, 
and of the fame denominations:;: they 
have valyes, and are greatly larger than 

the arteries, efpecially. 4n wemen with- 
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child, “The nerves os "the womb are fiom 


the intercoftals, and thole of the os la- 
crum.. Dhe lymphatics have long lince 
been difcovered in brutes; but Morgag- 
vihas of late years found them alío in 
human Tubjeéts. See the articles ÁRTE= 
RY, VEIN, NERVE, Es | 
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UTILE, a latin term, fignifying profitable 
orufeful ; in which (enfe it is fometimes 
uled by engliíh writers. NE 

UTOXETER, a market- town of Stafford- 

—dhire, twelve miles fouth-eaít of Staf- 
ford. | : 

UTRECHT, the capital of a province of 

the fame name, in the united Nether- 
lands, fifuated twenty -three miles fouth- 
ealt of Amiterdam. 

UTRICULARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the diandria-monogynia claís of plants, 
witb a ringent, bilabiated, monopetalous 
flower; and its fruit a large, globole, 
and unilocular capfule, containing a 

— number of (mall feeds. z 

UVA uRs1, in botany, a name uled by 

Tournefort for a [pecies of arbutus. See 

the:article ARBUTUS. 

-—UVEA, in anatomy, the third or outer- 

molt cont of the eye. Ste EYE. 


VULCANO, or VOLCANO, in natural hil- . 


tory, a burning mountain, or one that 
“wvomits forth fire, flame, afhes, cinders, 
Uc. See the article MOUNTAIN. 
As to the caufe of vulcanos, it is found 
by experience, that there are feveral 10- 
flammáble bodies, wbich, being mixed 
together in due proportion, will kindle: 
nto flame by fermentation alone, with- 
outthe help ofany fiery particles. “Phus 
WM, Lemery having covered up in the 
earth about fifty pounds of a mixture, 
compoled of equal parts of fulphur and 
-filings of iron, tempered with water3 af- 
ter eight or nine hours time, the earth, 
where it lay, vomited up flames. From 
this experiment we fee the true caule of 
the fire of ¿Etna, Veluvius, and other 
burning mountains, which probably are 
made up of fulphur and fome other mat- 
ter proper to ferment with 1t, and take 
fire. See ¿ETNA, VESUVIUS, Uc. 
VULGATE, a very antient latin tranfla- 
- «tion of the Bible, and the only one the 


church.of Rome acknowledges authen- 


tic. See the article BIBLE. - 
The antient vulgate of the Old Tefta- 
ment was tranflated almoft word for word 
. "from the greek ofthe LXX, The author 
of the verfion is not known, nor fo much 
as guelled at. ES: 
VULGATE of the New Teflament, This 
the romanifts generally hold preferable 
to the common greek text, in regard it 1s 
thiis alone, and not the greek text, that" 
the council of Trent had declared au- 
thentic. Accordingly that church has, as 
xt were, adopted that edition, The 
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priefts read no other at the altar, tlie 
preachers quote no other in the pulpit, 
'hor the divines in the (chools. 
VULNERARY, in medicine, an epithet 
given to remedies proper for the cure of 
wounds and ulcers. | 
All medicines of this intention are fup. 
poled both to cleanfe and heal; thatis, 
incarnate, or fill up with new fleíh, all 
ulcerations and foulnefles. Under this 
head are ranged all fuch balíamics asare 
not only foftening and adhefive, but al. — 
fo, by a peculiar aétivity, joined with a 
fuitáble configuration of parts, are apt to 
abrade and carry along with them what 
particles they lay hold on in their paí. 
fage. A 0 
VULPES, the Fox. See the article Fox, 
VULTURE, a genus of birds, the charac.' 
ters of which are as follow: there are 
four toes on each foot, and three of thele' 
are placed forwards; the neck is long, 
and almolt bare of feathers; the legs are 
covered with feathers down to the feet, 
or nearly fo; and under the throat there 
is a Ipace covered with hairs inftead of 
feathers ; the head alío, in many fpecies, 
15 naked, and has at the moft only a dow. 
ny matter on it, inftead of feathers; and 
the under part of the wings is downy. 
This genus comprehends the black yul. 
. fure, the boetic vulture, the hare-catcher, 
the golden -breafted vulture, the brown 
vulture, and brafilian vulture, 3 
VULVA, in anatomy, a name given as 
well to the utérus, or womb, as to the 
cugnus, or pudendum muliebre, See the. 
articles UTERUS and PUDENDUM, 
UVULA, in anatomy, a round, foft, fpon. 
glous body, like the end of a child's fin 
ger, fufpended from the palate, near the 
foramina of the noftrils, perpendicularly 
over the elottis, Its ufe Is to break the 
. force of the cold air, and preventitsen= 
tering too precipitately into the lungs, 
It is formed of a duplicature of a mem- 
. brane of the palate; and is called, by | 
fome authors, columella, and by others 
AGOrgulto.. eE, 
- Tt is moved by two pair of muícles, and 
fufpended by as many ligaments, 
Prolapfus WUVuLZ. See the article Pro- 
LAPSUS. 
UVULARKIA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of fix very long 
 Janceolated petals; and its fruit an ovato- 
oblong trilocular capíule, containing fe- 
veral roundi'h and comprelled ss | 
: | a 
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UXBRIDGE, a market-town of Middle- 
—fex, fituated on the river Colne, fifteen 

«miles weft of London. | 
UXOR, among chemilts, fignifies the mer- 
cury of metals. See the articles MER- 
cur Y and METAL. | 
UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine or forfeit 
paid by the Romans, for not marrying. 
See the article MARRIAGE. | 
UZBECK, or 'OUSBECK, TARTARY, a 


[3401] 


en 


Was. 
large country of Afña, bounded by Cal. 
muc “Tartary on the north, by Tibet ori 
the eaft, by India and Perfia on the fouth; 
and by a great defart, which feparates it 
from the Cafpian fea, on the welt. 
UZES, a town of Languedoc, in France; 
fixteen miles north of. Niímes, 
UZIFIR, UzurFar, or UziFUR, in che- 
miftry, a name which fome authors give 
to cinnabar. See the article CINNABAR, 


RADA 


wW. 


or w, is the twenty“firlt letter 
of our alphabet, and ís com- 
poled, as 1ts name implies, of 
two vs, Itwas not in ule a- 
mong the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, 
but chiefly peculiar to the northern na- 
tions, the Teutones, Saxons, Britons, Te. 
But (till itis not ufed by the French, Ita- 

- lians, Spaniards, or Portuguefe, except in 
proper names and other terms borrowed 
from languages in which. it is originally 
-—ufed, and even then it is founded like the 
Single w, This letter is ofan ambiguous 
nature, being a confonant at the begin- 
ming of words, and. a vowel at the end. 
¡It may ftand before al! the vowels except 

4, as avaler, awedoe, winter, wonder: 1t 


W, 


Ñ 


may alío follow the vowels, a, e, o, and. 


unites with then into a kind of double 
vowel, or diphthong, as in faz, few, 
cow, S3c. It alío goes before +,' and 
follows s and 2b, asin aurath, favear, 
ibuwart; 1t goes before bh alío, though in 


reality it is founded after it, as in auben, 


avbat, dec. In fome words it is obícure, 
asin /badozo, wuidorw, érc. 

WAAG, a river of Hungary, which riles 
In the Carpathian mountains, on the con- 
fines of Poland, and runnins ficít from 
ealt to welt, then turns louth, and palfing 


by Leopoldítadt, falls into. the Danube, 


- Oppoftte to the ifland:of Schut. 
WAAL, a river of the United Nether- 
Jands, being one of the branches of the 
: Khine, which runs from eaft to welt, thro 
the Betue, in the province cf Gelder- 
land, paífing by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bom- 
mel, and Gorcum, and, continuing its 
courle ealtward, unites its waters with 
the Maes, and, paling by Dort, falls in- 
fo the German fea below the Briel, 
2 


WADD, or WADDING, is a ftopple of 
paper, hay, ftraw, or the like, forced in- 
to a gun upon the powder, to keep 1t 
cloíe in the chamber; or to put up clole 
to the (hot, to keep it from rolling outs 
See the article Gun, e. | 

WAFE. See the article WA1F, 

WAFT, To wafta fhip, is to convoy her 
lafe, as men of war do merchant fhips. 
To make a waft, is to hang out fome 
coat, fea-gown, or the like, on the main- 
Ihrouds of the fhip, asa fignal for people 
to come aboard, and henifying that the 
fhip 1s in great diltrefs. : 

WAFERS, or Sealing WAFERS, are made 
- Mus; take very fine flour, mix 1t with 
glair of eggs, ifinglafs, and a little yeaft ; 
mingle the materials; beat them well 
together, Ipread the batter, being made 
thin with gum-water, on even tin-plates, 
and dry them in a ftove; then cut them 
out for ufe, 

Y ou may make them of what colour you 

pleale, by tinging the paíte with brazil 

or vermilion for red; indigo or verditer, 

Ec, for blue; faffron, turmerics, or gam= ' 

booge, Ue. for yellow. 

Wafers, on importation, pay d duty of 


of 4 a the pound, and draw back on 
5 de | 
exportation 4d: the pound, 
100 


WAGE, in law, denotes the giving fecu- 
rity for the performance of any thing. 

WAGER of fazu, is uled where an aétion 

of debtis brought againfta perfon, upon 

a fimple contract between the parties, 

without deed or record, and the defend- 

ant, In prelence of his compurgators, 

Iwears in court, that he owes the plaintiff 

nothing, in form and manner as he has 

. de- 


WA G 
_declared; and here the realon of waging 
of law is, becaule the defendant may have 
- paid'to the plaintifE his debt in private, or 
before witnelles who may be all dead, and 
therefore the law allows him to wage his 
law in' dilcharge; and in that cale, his 


oath fhall be accepted to difcharge him- 


-Fe1£, rather than the law will fuffer him to 
be charged upon the bare allegation of 
the plaintift, The method of waging 
aw 1s this, viz. the defendant generally 
brings fix compurgators with him into 
court, and [tands at the end of the bar to- 
wárds the right hand of the chief juítice; 
the fecondary alks him, whether he will 
wage his law? whereto if he aníwers that 
he will, the judges admoniíh him to be 
well adviled, telling him the danget of 
taking a falle oath; and 1f he (till per- 
fits, then the fecondary fays, and the de- 
fendant, who wages his law, repeats af- 
ter him, “ Hear this, ye juítices, that I 
'C. D. do not owe to A. B. the um of 
MEE y nor any penny thereof, in 
manner and form as the faid A. B, bas 
declared againít me: fo help me God.” 
After the defendant has thus fworn, and 
the compurgators given in, upon oath, 
that they believe he (wears true, the plain- 
* uf is for ever barred; 1t being as much 
asifa verdiét had pafled againít him. 
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WAGININSEN, a towr óf the United 


Provinces, in the province of -Gelder 
land, fituated on the river Leech, elght 


miles north-weft of Nimeguen, 
WAGRIA, the ealtern divilion of the 
' dutchy of Holltein, in the circle of Lower 


Saxony, in Germany, bounded by the 
Baltic lea on the north, eaft, and fouth. 


WAGTAIL, in ornithology, the name of 


two different fpecies of motacilla. See the 
article MoTACILLA. | 

The white or common wagtail 15 the mo. 
tacilla with a black breaft. This is a ve. 
ry beautiful bird, much about the fize óf 
the goldfinch, but the body is longer ¡n 
proportion, and much better covered with 
feathers; the headis large and rounded; 
the eyes are large, and their iris hazel; 
the beak is firait, fender, moderately. 
long and black ; the beak and the eyes 
are furrounded with a fpace of vhité, 
which is continued in a broad line down 
almolt to the wings; the crown of the 
head, both fides of the neck, and back 
are black, the brealt and belly are white; 
the tail is long, and both that and the. 
wings are variegated with black and ' 
white. See plate COXCVI, fig. 3. 
The other fpecies is the yellow wagtail, 
or the yellow-breafted motacilla, much ' 
relembling the former, only thatthe breaf 


"WAGGON, a vehicle or carriage, of which 
there are various forms, 'accommodated head variegated with ome (trokes of yel. * 
to the different ules they are intended for. low, and the wings with white. | 
"The common 'waggon confifts of the WAIF, or WArE, in law, a term appli. 


and beliy are yellow; the fides of the 


fhafts or Yads, being the two pieces which 
the hind horfe bears up; the welds3 the 
, Hotes, or crofs=pieces, which hold the 
fhafts together; the bolíter, being that 
t part on which the Fore wheels and the 
axle-tree turn, in wheeling the wagpgon 
=a-crols the road; the chelt, cr body of 
- the waggon, having the llaves or rails 


fixed iheréon; the bales, oc hoops, which. 


compo!e the top; the tilt, the place co- 
vered with clotb, at the end of the wag- 
gon. For thé principles on «which this 
carriage 15. conftruéted, fee WHEEL, 
Waccon-mafier-general, in ie military 
art, 1s he who bas the orderiog and 
marching of the basgage of the army. 
On a day of march he meets the baggage 
at the place appointed in the crders, and 
-—marfhals it according to the rank of the 
“brigade or regiment each waggon be- 
Jongs to, which is fometimes in one co- 


ed to fuch goods as a thief having felo- 
niou[ly ftolen, en his beins clofely purfu- 

ed, are waved or left by the felon, which ' 
become forfeited to the king, or lord of. 
thé manor: and lo 1talío 15 where a fe- 
lon has the goods in his cultody, and ap- 
prehending that purfuitis made, he flies, 
and leaves them behind him. Tho' waif 
s properly applied to goods that are (to. 
Jen, yetit may be alío faid of goods not 
ftolen or taken away, as where a períon 
is purlved with hue and cry as a felon, 


and he Bes and leaves his own goods; 
an this cafe thefe Shall be forfeited as fto- 


len goods, or what are ulually called fu- 
sitives goods. 

Waitis alílo applied to things loft, and 
eltrays, which, no owner appearing, afe 
forfeited to the lord of the manor, after 
they have been cried and publifhed in the 
markets. A 


WAIGRA'DS STRAITS, fituated between 
> Nova Dembla and Rulña, through which 
the Dutch failed to the north, as bigb as 
957, In order to dilcover a north-ealt 

| pallage 


lumn, lometimes in two ; fometimes af- 

ter the artllery; and lometimesthebag- 
MI gage of each columa lollows tlicir re- 
 AprÉlive COLUIaD. 
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fase to China, and the Eaft-Indies, 
“AIN, in altronomy. See Ursa. 
WAINFLEET, a market-town of Lin- 
colnfhire, thirty -Ave miles ealt of Lincoln. 
WAINSCOT, in buildine, the timber- 
work that lerves to line the walls of a 
room, being ufually made in pannels, 
and painted, to ferve inftead of hangings. 
Ttis ulual even in halls to have wain- 
fcot brealt high, by realon of the natural 
moiltneís of the walls. 
charcoal behind the pannels, to prevent 
the Íweat of the ftone and brick walls 
from ungluing the joints; others ufe wool 
for the lame purpofe, but the only fure 
away ls to prime over the back fides of the 
joints with white lead, pan brown, or 
linfeed-oil. 
The wainfcotting with norway oak, ac- 
cording to Neve, the workman finding 
ftuff, 1s yalued at 6s, or7s. per yard 
íquare3 plain fquare wainfcotting, the 
workman finding deal, 1s valued at 3.s 
and 35. 6 d. per yard. Ordinary bi E 
tion waim!fcotting, the workman Ending 
deal, is worth 35. and 6d. and 45. per 
yard.: Large biffeclion 'wainfcotting, 
witb dantzic [(tuff, .1s valued at 63. or 
78. per yard, 
WAIVE, according to the different accep- 
tation of the word, fignifies to forfake ; 
but in the law 1t is efpecially applied to a 
woman, who, for any crime, for which a 
man may be outlawed, is termed wailve, 
MEE, m law, denotes the paffing by 
of a thing, ora refulal to accept thereof; 
dolo metes Teo an eltate icon 
veyed to a perfon, and fometimes to a 
piea. It is held, where a particular eftate 
js granted with a remainder over, in that 
cafe, he that has it, may not regularly 
«walve dt to the damage of bim in re- 
mainder; though where one has the re- 


'verhon it 1s otherwaife, for that 1s not hurt 


by fuch waiver. 
WAKE of a Jbip, is the fmooth water 
altern. when fhe is under fail: this fhews 
' the way. he has gone in the fea, whereby 


+ the mariners judge what way (he makes. 
+ Forif the wake be right a-ftern, they con- 


clude (he makes her way forwards; but if 
the wake be to leeward a point or Wo, 
hen: they, conclude he falls to, the lee- 
ward of her courfe. When one hip, 


E giving: chale to another, is gotas far in- 
Y, to thé wind:as he, and fails directly after 
+ her, they fay, The has got into her wake. 


. A Ship 15 laid to ftay to the weather of 


heriwake,. when in her ftaying, fhe is fo 


. la tha he does no; fal to Iceward 
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Some joiners put” 


WA 


upon a tack, but that when fhe is tacked, 

her wake is to the leeward 3 anditis a 
fign fhe feels her helm very well, and: is 
quick of fteerage. 

WAKE, is the eve fealt of the dedication, of 
ii which 1s kept with feafting and 
rural diverfions. 

WAKEFIELD, a market-town nhe 


- welt-riding of Yorkíhire, fituated on tbe. 
river Caulder, oO miles fouth= 


welt of York. 

WALACHIA, a pravince of Turky ¡ mm 
Europe, bóunded by the Irongate moun= 
tains, which feparate 1t from Tranfilva- 
nia, on the north-welt; by Moldavia on 
the north-eaft; by the river Danube, 
which feparates 1t from the province of 
Bulgaria, on the fouth-ea(t; and the fame 
river feparates itfrom the province of Ser- 
via on the fouth-weft. Itistwo hundred 
miles long, and one hundred broad. 

WALCOURT, a town of the-bifhopric of 


Liege, fituated on the confines of Na-. 


mur, eight miles fouth of Charleroy. 


WALDEC, a town'of Germany, in the. 


circle of the Upper Rhine, and Jandgra- 
viate of Helle Cafie), twenty miles fouth- 
welt of Helfe Callel city. > 

WALDEN, a market-town of Eflex, fitu- 
ated twenty-five miles north: well of 
Chelmsford. 

WALE, or WALEs, in a hip, doo outer= 
molt timbers in a fhip's fide, on which 
the failors fet their feet in climbing up. 
They are reckoned from the water, and 
are called her firít, fecond, and third 
wale, or bend. See the article Sh1pP, 

WALE-KNOT, a round knotor knob made 


with three Ends of a 'rope, flo that ¡t 


cannot flip, by which the tacks, top-fajl 
fheets, and (toppers are made falt, as alío 
(ome other ropes, 

WALE REARE D, on board a (hip, a name 
the feamen give to a fhip, which, after 
She comes to her bearing, 1s built ftrait 
up: this way of building, though it 
does not look well; nor is, -25 the fea- 


men term It, fhip hapen; “yet it has this: 


advantage, that a /hip1s thereby more 
roomy within board, and becomes there- 


by a wholefome fhip at fea, efpecially jÉ=: 


her bearing be well laid que. 

WALES, a principality in the welt ofEng- 
land, compréhending. 12 counties, bound= 
ed by Chefhire, Shropíhire, Hereforda 
hire, and Monmouthíhire, on the eaft, 


and furrounded by the fea called the Triíh ] y 


Channel, on the north, welt, and. fouth. 
Nero WALES, the fouth- welt coalt'of Hud- 
fon's Bay, in North America, fo called y 


DON 
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WAL 
now pollefled by the englihh Hudíon's 
Bay company. 

WALKER, the lame with forefter, See 

thé article FORESTER. 

WALK, in gardening. See ALLEY. 

Thofe made of gravel, fand, or graís, are 
the molt commen.in England; but where 
eravel or fand cannot be procured, they 
are fometimes laid with powdered coal, 
fea-coal afhes, or powdered brick. In or- 
der to the laying of gravel walks, 1t is ve- 
ry proper that the bottom of them be fill- 
“sed with fome lime-rubbifh, coarle gravel, 
flint-ftones, or other rocky materials, 
This bottom fhould be laid eight or ten 
inches thick, over which the coat of 
egravel fhould be fix or eight. “The com- 
mon allowance for a gravel walk. of five 
"feet breadth, is an inch in the crown; 
fo thatif a walk be twenty feet wide, 
according to this proportion, it will be 
four inches higher in the middle than on 
each. fidez and a walk of twenty-fve 
feet will be five inches; one of thirty 
feet fix inches; and foon. In order to 
lay gravel walks firm, it will be necelfary 
to.give them three or four water rollings ; 
thatis, they mult be rolled, when it rains 
fo very falt, that the walks- fwim with 
water: this will caule the gravel to bind, 
Iron mould gravel is the belt for bind- 


ing3 orgravel with a litele binding loam. 


-amongít it. The belt gravel for walks 
as fuch as abounds with Ímooth pebbles, 
which, being mixed with a due pro- 
portion of lvam, will bind like a rock, 
and is never injured by wet or dry wea- 
ther. The width of the walks mult al- 
ways be proportioned- to their length, 
and the fize of the garden. For farther 
¿partículars, fee the article GRAVEL. 
Graís walks in a garden are both orna- 
mental and delightfu]. See Grass. 
Sand walks are alío frequently made in 


gardens, as being lels expenfive in the. 


making and keeping, than the former; 
for as the greatelt part of the walks made 
in gardens twift about in an irregular 
manner, itwould be very difficult to keep 
them handíome 1f they were made of 
gravel; and as the walks are for the 
molt part fhaded with trees, fo the drip- 
ping of the water from their branches in 
hard rains, would wafh the gravel in 
holes, and render the walks very un- 
—Sightly. When the ground js traced out 
in the manner the walks are defigned in, 
the earth fhould be taken out of the 
walks, and laid in the quarters.. The 
depth of this fhould be proportioned to 
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the nature of the foil; for whete the 
eround Is dry, the walks need not be ele. 


vated much above the quarters; fo the 
earth fhhould be taken out four or five 
inches deep in £uch places; but where 
the ground is wet, the bottom of the 
walks need not be more than two inches 
below the furface, that the walks may 
be raifed fo high as to throw of the wet 
into the quarters. After the earth is 
taken out, the bottom of the walks (hould 


¿be laid with rubbifh four or five inches 


thick, and beaten down as cloíe as pof- 
fiblez then the fand fMhould“be laid on 
about three inches thick'; and after tread- 
img it down, lt Should be raked over, ta 
level and (mooth the furface. In doin 

of this, the whole fhould be laid a little 
rounding, to throw off the wet; but 
there will be no neceffity of oblerving 
any exaótnefs therein; for as the whole 


ground is to have as little appearance of 


art as pofible, the rounding fhould ap- 
pear natural, and only fo contrived, as 
that the water may have free palfage off, 


WALK, in the manege, is the dloweft, 


and lealt raifed of all a horíe's goings. 
It1is performed by the horfe's lifting up 
his two legs on a fide, the one after the 
other, beginning with the hind leg firít. 


Thus, if he leads with the legs of the 


right fide, then the firít foot he lift is 
the far hind-foot, and in the time he is 
fetting 1t down (which ina ftep is al- 
ways fhort of the tread of his fore-foot 
on the fame fide) he lifts his far fore-foot, 
and [ets it down before his near fore-foot. 
Again, juít as he is. fetting down his far 
fore-foot, he lifts up his near hind-foot, 
and fets it down again juít fhort of his 
near fore-foot; and juít as he1s fetting 
1£ down, he lifts his near fore=foot, and 
fets it down beyond his far fore-foot. 


WALL, in architeólure, the principal part 


of a building, as ferving both to inclofe 
it, and fupport the roof, floors, Ec. See 
the article BUILDING, 

Walls are diftinguifhed into various 
kinds, from the matter whereof they 
conbít, as plaftered or mud -walls, brick- 
walls, ftone-walls, flint, or boulder walls, 
and boarded walls. In all which theíe 
general rules are to be regarded. 7. 


That the right angle therein depending - 


1s the true caufe of all ftability, both. in 
artificial and natural pofition. 
the mafñielt and heavieft materials be the 
Jowelt, as fitter to bear than to be borne. 
3, That the walls, as they rife, diminih 
proportionably in thickneís, for gafe both 

Dx 


z. That 
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of weight and expence. 4. That cer- 
tain courles or ledges, of more itrength 


than the reft, be interlaid, like bones, to 


ftrengthen the whole fabrick, See the 


article HOUSE, Ue. 


Brick-walls are the molt important and 
ufual amongít us, In thele, particular 


care is to be taken about laying of the 


bricks; that. in fummer they be laid as 


wet, and in winter as dry, as poffible, to 


make them bind the better with the 
mortar : that in fummer, as faít as they 
are laid, they be covered up, to prevent 
the mortar, Sc. from drying too faft: that 
in winter they be covered well to proteét 
themfrom rain, Ínow, and fro(t, which are 
all enemies to mortar: that they be laid 
joint on joint in the middle of the walls 


as feldom as may be: but that good bond - 


be made there as well as on the outáde, 
Care is to be taken that the angles be. 
firmly bound, which are the nerves of 
the whole edsfice. Tn order to which, in 
working up the walls of a building, 1t 
1s not advileable to raile any wall above 
eight feet high, before the next adjoining 
wall be wrought up to it, that fo good 
bond may be made in the progrefs of 
the work; ¡it may be worth notice, that 


a wall a brick and a half thick, with the 


joint, will be in thicknefs fourteen inches, 
or very near; whence 150 or 160 bricks 
will lay a yard Íquare meafured upon the 
face of the building; and to the fquare 
of ten foot are ufually allowed 1700 or 
3800 bricks. Flint, or boulder walls 
are much ufed in fome parts of Suílex 
and Kent, for fence=walls, round courts, 
gardens, Uc, Alright and left handed 
man fits well for this work, as they have 
a hod of mortar poured down upon the 
wok, which they part between them, 
each [preading it towards himíelf, and 


o they lay in the flints, The mortar 


for this work mult be very (tft, 


WALL, in gardening. Of all materials foy 
building walls for fruit-trees, brick is 


the beft; itbeing not only the handíomelt, 


but the warmeft and kindeft for the 


ripening of fruit ; and affording the belt 
conveniency for nailing, as fmaller nails 
will ferve in brick than will in fone-walls, 


where the joints are larger; andif the 
walls are coped with free-ltone, and [tone 


pilalters or columna at proper diftances, 
to leparate tbe trees, and break off the 


force of the winds, they are very besu-. 


tiful, and the moft profitable walls of 

any others, In fome parts ot England 

there are walls built both of brick and 
YoL. LY. 
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ftone, which are found very commodiovs, 
The bricks of fome places are not of 
themíelves fubltantial enough for walls 5 


and therefore fome perfons that they 
might have walls both fubítantial and 


wholefome, have built thefe double, 
the outíide being of ftone, and the in- 
fide of brick; but there muft be great 
care taken to bind tlie bricks well into 
the ftone, otherwile they are yery apt to 
feparate one from the other, elpecially 
when froft comes after much wet. 

There have been feveral trials made of 


walls built in different forms; fome of. 


them having been built femicircular; 
others in angles of various fizes; and 


projeóling more towards the north, ta. 


ftreen oft the cold winds: but there bas 
not as yet been anv method which has 
fucceeded near fo well as that of making 
the walls ftrait, and building them up- 


right. Where perfons are willing: to be- 


at the expence, in the building of their 
walls fubítantial, they will find it an- 
fwer much better than thole which are 
Migbtly buii:, not only in duration, but 


in warmth: therefore a wall two bricks 


thick, will be found to anfwer better than 
that of one brick and a half: and ¡fin 
building of garden-walls they are grout= 


¿ed with foft mortar, to fill and clofe all 


the joínts, the walls will be much frong= 
er, and the air will not lo esfily penes 
trate, as1t does through thofe which are 
commonly built, | 
For the afpeét or fituation of garden» 
walls, fee the article EXPOSURE, a 


WALLINGFORD, a borough town of 


Berkíhire, .ituated on the river Thames, 
twelve miles north of Reading. 


WALLOONS, the inhabitants of a cop= 


fiderable part of ihe fpaniíh Netherlands, 


o mviz, thole of Artois, Hainault, Namur, 


Luxemburgh, and part of Flanders and 
Brabant, | 

The wallcon language is faid to have 
been that of the antient Gauls or Celts, 


WALRUS, in zoology, the englifh name 


of the phoca, witha canine teeth ex= 
erted.. See the article PHoca, 


This is mueh larger than the lea=calf, or 


phoca, with the canine teeth coveredz 
growing to the fize of the largelt ox 5 
the head is very large, and almoft of a 
rounded figurez the eyes are«large and 
prominent;z there are no ears, but only 
an aperiure on each lide of the head, of 
an oblong form, and not very large; 
the nole is. obtule ; the noftrils large, and 
the creature: contraóts and dilates them 
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at pleafurez the mouth is very large, and Man of War. See SHIP, RATE, Ec, 


the upper part of it furnifhed with thick 
and cartilaginous whifkers; the tongue 
is [hort, the canine teeth of the upper 
jaw are of an enormous length and (ze, 
and they hang downwards and Perido 
toward the breaft; the creature ufes thele 
ftrange weapons to climb upon the ice, 
and to hang itíelf to the rocks in its get- 
ting on More to lleep, | 

WALNUT-TREE, juelans, in botany. See 
the article JuGLans. 
WALSALL, a market-town of Stafford- 
hire, thirteen miles louth of Stafford, 
WALSHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
eleven miles north of Norwich. 

WALSINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 
folk, eighteen miles north-welt of Nor» 
wich. 


'—WALTHAM, a market-town of Leil- 


celterfhire, (ixteen miles -north-eaít of 
Leicefter. 

WALTHERIA, i in botany, a genus of 
the  monadelphia-pentandria —clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confifts of ve 
petals, vertically cordated and patente 
the fruit 1s an unilocular bivalve caplule, 
vertically ovated, and the feed is ingle, 
obru[e, and en at top. 

W.ANGEN, a market town of Germany, 

in the circle of Suabia, twenty-fve miles 
enft of Conftance. 

WANLASS, in hunting, Driving the 
wanlals, 1s the driving of deer to a land, 

that the lord may have a fhoot, which 
1s one of the cultomary fervices of fefs. 

WANTAGE, a market-town of Beik- 

Shire, fifteen miles fouth of Oxford, 

WAPENTAKE, (from the Saxon) the 

fame with what we call a hundred, and 


«more elpecially. ufed in the northern- 


"counties beyond the river Trent. There 
have been feveral conjeétures as to the 
original of the word; one of which is, 
that antiently multers were made of the 
armour and weapons of the inbabitants 
af every hundred ; and from thofe that 
could not find fuficient pledges of their 
good abearing, their weapons were taken 
away, and given to others; whenceit is 
faid this word 15 derived, See HUNDRED, 
WAR, a contelt or difference between 
princes, ltates, or large bodies of people ; 
which not being determined by the or- 
dinary meafures of equity and juítice, is 
referred to the decifion of the fword. 
Holy War, is that antiently maintained by 
«Jeagues and croifades, for the recovery of 
the holy-land. See CROISADE, 
Council of War. See COUNCIL, 


a 


Place of War. See the article PLACE. 

WARADIN little, a town of Upper 
Hungary, twenty three miles ealtof Toc. 
kay, ealt long. 219 207, north lat. 489 18", ' 

WARADIN great, a town of Upper Hun- 
gary, an hundred miles ealt of Buda; 
ealt long. 25 50”, north lat. 47% 15. 

WARD, dh law-books, a word of divers 
fignifications : thus, a ward in London, 
is a part of the city committed to the 
fpecial charge of one of the aldermen of 
the city. There are twenty-fix wards in 
London, which are as hundreds, and the 
parifhes thereof as towns. A forelt is 
alío divided into wards, and lo are molt 
of our hofpitals. 

WAaRD, WARDA, or WARDAGIUM, is 
alío ufed, in our antient writings, for 
the cultody of a town or caftle, which 
the tenants and inhabitants weré bound 
to keep at their own charge, 

WARD-HOOK, or WADD-HOOK, in gun- 
nery, a rod of ltaf with an iron end 
turned ferpent-wife, or like a ferew to 
draw the wadding out of a gun whenit 
1s.tobe unloaded. See the article VWYADD, 

WARDA ECCLESIARUM, denotes the 
guardianfhip of churches; which is in the. 
king, during vacancies, by realon of 
the regalia or temporalities, | 

WARDEN, or GUARDIAN, one who has 

the charge or keeping of any perfon, or 
thing, by office. See GUARDIAN, 
Such Is the warden of the tleet, the keep. 
er of the fleet-prifon ; who has the charge 
of the prifoners there, efpecially fuch as 
are committed from the court of chan. 
cery for contempt. 
Warden, in “an univerfity, 1s the head 
of a college; aníwering to what in 
other colleges we call the mafter thereof. 
Warden, or lord- warden of the cinque 
ports, 1s the governor of thele noted ha- 
vens 3 who has the authority of an admi- 
ral, and fends out writs 1n his own name, 
arder of the mint, 1s an ofhicer whole 
bufineís it is to receive the gold and lilver 
builion brought in by the merchants, to 
pay them forit, and overlee the othet 
officers, He Is called keeper of the 
exchange and mint. 

Cburchb- VW AaRDENWS, See CHURCH. | 

WaARDHuYs, a port of Norwegian Lap: 
land, 120 miles fouth-eaít of the north= 
cape: raltlong, : 28%, and north lat. 71% 

WAEDMOTE, in London, is a court 
fo called which is kept in every ward of 
the city, aníwering to the curiata co“ | 
¿nitia in antient Rome, See CourrT. 

| WARD- 
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WARDROBE, a clofet, or litile room 

-adjoining to a bed-chamber, ferving. to 
difpofe and keep a perlon's apparel in 3 

or, for a fervant to lodge in, to. be at 

hand to walt, Ec, 
Wardrobe, in a prince's court, is an 
apartment whereín his robes, wearing 
apparel, and other neceffaries are pre- 
ferved under the care and direétion of 
proper officers; as the malter of the 
wardrobe, E e, of the wardrobe. 
See the article MASTER and CLERK. 

WARE, a market-town of Hertfordíhire, 
under the meridian of London, and 
twenty miles morth of that city. 

WAREHAM, a borough of Dorfetíhire, 
feventeen miles ealt of Dorchelter, 

WARMINSTER, a market- town of 
WiltíMire, feventeen miles north-well of 
Salifbury. 

WARN, in law, 1s to fummon a períon 
to appear in a court of juílice, See the 
article SUMMONS, 

WARNEMUNDE, a town of Lower 
Saxony, twenty-fix miles north eaft of 
bno ealt long 12% 15”, and north 
lat. 54% 30. 

WARNETON, a town of Flanders, feven 
miles E of Lille. 

WARNING.PIECE, in the military art, 

Js the gun which is fired every night 
about fun-[et, to give notice to the 
drums and trumpets of the army to beat 
and found a retreat or tattou, which is 
likewife called, fetting the watch. See 

“the article RETREAT, 
WARNING=WHEEL, 10 aclock, is the third 
or fourth, according to its diltance from 
the rft wheel, See the article CLock. 
WARP, inthe manufactures, isthe threads, 
whether of hlk, wool, linen, hemp, Te, 
that are extended .lengthwife on the 
weawer's loomj and a-crols which the 
workman by means of his fhuttle paífes 
the threads of the woof, to form a cloth, 
ribband, fuftian, or other matter. 
Fora Wbollen ftuff to have the neceflary 
qualities, it 1s required that the threads 
of the warp be of the fare kind of wool, 
and of the fame fineneís throughout ¿ 
that they be fized with fanders or parch- 
ment-fize, well prepared, and that they 
be in fuficient number with regard to the 
breadth of the luff to be wrougbht, 
To warp a Ihip, is to fhift her from one 
place to. another, when the wind and 

_tide will permit it without danger, 

WARRANT, an 26h, inftrument, or ob- 
PERGOnS whereby a pEsiOn authorifes 
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another to do fomething which he other= 
wile had not a right to do, 

Warrant of attorney, is that whereby a 
man appoints another to do lomething 
im his name, and warrants his adion. 
It feems to differ from a letter of atror- 


ney, which pales under hand and feal of > 


bim who makes 1t, before creditable 
witnelles; whereas warrant of attorney, 
in períonal, mixed, and fomerealaétions, 
is put im of couríe by the attornies for 
the plaimtiffs or defendants, 

WARRANTY, avarrantía, a promile cr 
covenant by deed, «made by the bar galner 
for himíelfand his beirs, to warrant and 
' fecure the bargainee and his heirs againít 
all men for enjoying the thing agreed 
on between them, 

WARRANTIA CHART, a wsitthatlies 
for a períon who is infeoffed in lands 
and tenements, with claufle of warranty, 
and is impleaded in an afíize, or writ of 
entry, Wwherein he cannot vouch or call 
to warranty.» See the article VOUCHER, 


WARRANTIA DIEL, a writwhich lies in 


cafe where a man, having a day afigned 


perfonally to appear in cout to an aclion,' 


wherein he 15 fued, 15, in the mean time, 
by commandmentemployed in the king's 
fervice; lo that he cannot come at the 
day Alfie ned. It is direóted to the juílices, 
ordering them not to ánd or record him 
mm default, 

WARREN, avarrena, a franchife, or 
place privileged enher by prefeription 
or grant from the king, to keep bealts 
and fowl of warren in; asrabbits, paE0S 
partridges, phealants, Fe. 

By ftatute 21 Edward III. a warren 
may lie open, and there is no need of 

-clofing it in, as there is a park. 

In the fetting up a warreh, great catition 
is to be uled for the fixing upon a proper 
place, and a right fituation. 1t hould 

always be upon a [mall afcent, and ex- 
poled to the esft or the fouth. 
that 15 molt fuitable, is that which is 
fandy ; for when the fold is clayey or 
tough, the rabbits find: greater difh- 
culty in making their burrows, and never 
do it lo well; and 1f the foil be boge y 
or moorifh, there would be very. little 
advantage from the Warren, for wet is 
very dellruétive of thele animals. 


Al due precautions mult be taken, that 


the warren be fo contrived, that the 
rabbits may habituate themfelves to 1€ 
with eale. Many would have it that 
Warrens hou!d e encloied with walls ; 

TOA | but 
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but this 1s a very expenfive method, 2nd. 
feems not necellary mor advifeable; for 


we find but very few that are fo, and thofe 
do not lucceed at all the better for 1t. 


WARRINGTON, a market- town of ., 


Lancafhire, leventeen miles ealt of Liver- 
vol. 

WARSAW, the capital of Warfovia, and. 
of the kinedom of Poland: ¡cate long. 
21? 5, and north lat. 52 15 Sra 

WARSOVIA, or Massovia; a province 

bounded by Pruffia, on the 
north ; by Polachia, on the eaft; by the 
province of Little Poland on the fouth : 
and by that of Great Poland on the 
welt. 

WART, verruca, 10 Surgery, 

round hard excrefcence arifing from the 
fleh like a pea. 

¿A wart begins at the cutis, and feems to 
be either an efflorefcence of the ferum of 
the blood, which hardening i in the fur- 
face of the fkin makes a dry tumor; or 
elíe fome mall luxuriancy of the little ar- 

——teries of the cutis, which thruft them- 
felves ouf, making a petty farcoma, which 
we call a foft wart. See SARCOMA. 

| According to the variety of the tumour, 
it 15 lometimes «whole with a Ímooth 
furface, fometimes chapped and uneven. 

The method of cure which delerves to be 

Arlt mentioned, 1 1s by ligature or vinóture; 

this is perfor med upon fuch of thele ex- 

crelcences as are flender about the roots, 
and in a manner pendent, by firmly ty- 


“Ing about them an horfe-hair, ora filken 


or linen-thread. The.waters, being de- 
prived of the juices which nouri/h them 
through a conftristion of the velfels by 


the Dgature, gradually wither and fall” 


away, 
- Another method of cure, is the furgeon' E 
—inftrument, in which the wart is taken 
up by an hook or forceps, and tlien 
“very nicely feparated by the Iciflars. 
The wound 1s treated for lome time with 
an application of the lapis infernalis, or 
fome other corroling medicine, that, 1£ 
any part of a root fMould remain, from 


which a new tubercle might avife, ttmight 
“be confumed and deltroyed. See the ar- 


ticle V/OUND.. 
The cure by 'caulties le belt performed 
by cutting off the hard upper part of the 
wart, witha razor or Íciffars, and then 
furrounding its bottom with a circle of 
wax to prevent the fpreading of the re- 
“medies; to touch ¡t daily with oil of ter- 
tar, [pirit of alt, aqua-foriis, or butter 
—6laptimony. Seethearticlo CAUSTIC, 
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The cute by cautery 13 performed by. 
choofing a cautery of a proper fize, and 
with that burning down to the root of 
the wart. This is the molt painful of 
call the methods of extirpating thele ex- 
crefcences 3 but the pain is but for a 
moment, and the warts ERfpstEn this 
way neyer returh again. 

The cure by evulñon is performed by 
anointing them with foftening ointment, | 
and then feizing them artfully between 
the thumb and fore-fAnger, and forcibly 
wrencbhins them out, “This Is a mounte. 
bank method, and a bad one; for it is 
notonly very paintful, but the warts com- 
monly grow up again, 

When warts are found to look a and 
blue, it is belt to let them alone en- 
tirely ¿ becauíe when irritated, they fre 
quently degenerate into a cancer, See 
the article CANCER. 

WARTA, a town of Great Poland, Áitu. 
ated on a river of the fame name, fifty- 
feven miles fouth-ealt of Pofna. | 

WARTENBURG, a town of Sileña, 
twenty miles north-eaít of Bre/law. 

WARWICK, the capital of Warwick. 
hire, ituated on the river Avon, eighty 
miles north-welt of London , welt Jon, 
12 32, north lat, 52%20/. > 

WARWICE, 15 alío a town of Flanders, 
eight miles fouth-ealt of Y pres, 

WASEIGNE, a town of the Anlftrian 
Netherlands, nine miles north of Namur, 

WASH, among diltillers, the fermentable 
liquor ufed by the malt-diftillers. See 
the article DisTINLERY, | 
It íhould be ¿bout the (trength of the ten 
fhilting fmall-beer; andif the fpirit be ex- 

- peéted fine, it had better be too thin than 
too thick. It is only made by mixing| 
the water hot with the malt ground into 
meal. If the water be too hot, the 
mixture will become gluey; and if too 
cool, a part ofthe virtue of the malt will 
be loft. Under the right application of. 
the water is to be confidered «the proper 
manner of agitating the mals, fo. that 

all the parts -of the aqueous fluid may 
come fully and freely in contaét with the 
foluble particles of the fubjeét, When 
once the water is well atea by ftand- 
ing on the malta proper time, ¡t mul 
be drawn off, and frelh poured on, till 
at length the whole. virtue, or all the 
fugary fweetneís of the malt is extragted, 

- and nothisg buta fixed hufky matter le 
mains behind, incapable of being farther 
diffolved by the aétion of hot or boiling 
water; or of being advantageoully wafh- 

| | cd 
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ed or rinfed out by the bare affulion of 
cold, This artificial and external agi- 
tation or ftirring about of the mals, is 
mecellary not only in the common way 
of brewing for the malt-diftillery, but 
alío in that more expeditious way, now 
in ule with fome, of reducing the opera- 
tions of brewing and fermenting to one, 
and grinding the malt to a fine meal, 
which 1s to be kept in the wafh during 
the whole time, and even put into the 
till with if, and worked together. The 
ftirring may be repeated to great advan- 
tage more than once in each operation, 
as at the affufion of every parcel of fref 
water, in the common way, and at any 
fhorily diftant times in the fhort way, 
in which it 1s of greater fervice. 

The aétion of fermentation works fuch 
a change in the body of the tinéture or 
folution, called the wah, as to render 
je feparable by diftillation, into parcels 
of matter that are fpecifically different, 
and of a nature entirely foreign to what 
the fame liquor would have yielded with- 
out the fermentation. See the article 
DisSTILLATION. 

WASHING, in painting, in when a de- 
fign, drawn with a pen or crayon, has 
fome one colour laid overit with a pen- 
cil, as Indian-ink, biítre, or the like, 
to make 1t appear the more natural, by 
adding the fliadow of prominences, 
apertures, e. and by imitating the par- 
ticular matters, whereof the thing is 
fuppofed to confift. 

Thus they waíh witb a pale red to imi- 
tate brick and tile z with a pale indian- 
blue, to imitate water and flate; with 
green, for trees and mezdows; with 
faffcon or french-berries, for gold or 
brals; and with 'feveral colours for 
marbles. Thele waíhes are ufually given 
in equal teints or degrees throughout; 
which are afterwards brought down and 
- foftened over the lights with fair water, 


and ftrengthened with deeper colours for. 


the hadows. 
Scme colours are of fuch a gritty, fandy 


nature, thatit is impollible to grind them : 


fo fine as fome curious works require; 
therefore, in order to get forth the four 
and fineneís of the colour, it mult' be 
walhed, which 18 done thus: Take 
what quantity of colour you pleafe to 
waíh, and put it into a veflel of fair 
water 3 (tir 1t about t1)] the water be all 
coloured therewith, and 1f any filth 
_£wim on the top of the water, fcum it 
elean off; and, when you think the grol» 
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feft of the colour is fettled at the bottom, 
then pour off that water into another 
earthen veflel, that is large enough to 
contain the firíft veffel full of water four 
or five times ; then pour more water into - 
the firlt vellel, and (tir 1he colour that 
remains till the water be thick; and, 
after it 15 a little fettled, pour the water 
alío into the fecond vellel, and fill the 
brít veflel again with water, ftirring it 
as before 3 continue to do this till you 
find all the finelt of the colour drawn 
forth, and none but coaríe gritty ftuff 
remain in the bottom; then let this 
water In the fecond vellel lland to fettle” 
till 3t 1s perfeótly clear, and that all 
the colour be funk to the bottom; 
which when you perceiva, then pour the 
water clear from it, and. relerve the co- 
Jour in the bottom for ufe, which muft 
be perfeétly dried before you mix it with 
oil to work. qu e 

The colours thus ordered, are red lead, 
blue and green bice, verditer, blue, 
green Ímalt, and fpanifh brown, when 
you would cleaníe 1t well from ftones 
for fome fine work, as alío yellow oker, 
pa you intend to make gold fze 
ot 1f, 


WasHinG ofores, the purifying an ore of 


any metal, by means of water, from earths 
and ftones, which would -otherwi/e ren= 
der it difficult of fofion 3 this operation 
Cramer orders to be done as follows : 
Break the ore to a coaríe powder in an iron 
mortar,weigh twenty orthirty docimaftical 
centners of it, puttleminto1he wafhing- 
trough, and pour fome water upon them, 
that the ore may ke thoroughly moilt; 


then have a vellel full of water, the 


diameter of which muít bea little larger 
than the length of the trough; take the 
trough with the left-hband, by the top of 
the hinder part, and dipping 1t hori- 
zontally into the water, move it gently 


with the right-band from the fore-part 


of the trough, which is always to be 


made the Ihallower part of it, toward 
the hinder part, which is deeper;z then 


take out the trougb, and incline it a little 
on the fore-part, that the water may run 
out, and the heavier metallicópart remain 
at the bottom; repeat this (everal times 
till the: remains at the bottom of the 
trough are quite pure. If the ftone. tn 
which the ore is lodged be too hard for 
powdering in its natural late, as the flinty. 


and debaled cryftalline ones commonly 
are, the whole muít be calcined, and. 


quenched in cold water leveral times over, 
and 
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and afterwards powdered and wa/hed in 
this manner: when it is thus walhed, 
_aflay a centner of it, and from the bead 
of metal this yields, it will be eafy to 
eltimate the value of the ore. 
WASHING, or WAsHEs, among gold- 
-Imutlis, coiners, Ue, are the Jotions 
whereby they recover the particles of 
gold and filver out of the Íweep, z, £, 
—afhes, earths, [weepings, Ec. 
This is either performed by fimply wafh- 
ing them again and again, or by putting 
them in the wafhing-mill, 
To make one of thele wafhes, they not 
only gather together the afhies of the fur- 
naces, and [weepings of the work-houles, 
but they alío break and pound the old 
earthen crucibles and the very bricks 
-wbhereof the furnaces are built; little 
particles of gold, Uc. being found to 
ítick to them by the crackling natural to 
 thole metals, when in their laft degree 
of heat. | 
- Thele matters, being ground and mixed 
together, are put in large wooden -bafons, 
where they are wafhed in feveral waters, 
which run off by inclination into troughs 
 underneath 5 carrying with them the 
earth, and the infeníible particles of the 
metals, and only leaving behind them 
the lareer and more confiderable ones 
which are vifible to the eye, and taken 
out by the hand without more trouble. 
To get out the finer parts gone off with 
the earth, they ufe quickhlver and a 
wafhing-mill, This mill confíts of a 
large wooden trough, at the bottom of 
which are two metalline parts, ferving as 
“amill-(fones; the lower being convex, and 
the upper; which is in form of a crols, 
cOncave. 
A-top 15 a winch placed horizontally, 
which turns the upper piece round 3; and 
at bottom, a bung to let out the water 
and eartb, when fuficiently ground, 
—"Tohavea wajfh, then, the trougb is filled 
with common water, into which they calt 


na 


thirty or forty pounds of quickfilver, and: 


two or three gallons.of the matter re- 
maining from the firft lotion. Then turn- 
mg the winch, they give motion to the 
upper mil)-ltone, which grinding the mat- 
terand the quick-filver violently together, 
the particles of gold and filver become 


the more eañly amalgamated therewith, . 


This work they continue for two hours, 

when, opening the bung, the water and 
-—earthbs run out, and a freíh quantity is 

putin. 

The earths are ezbly paffed thus through 
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the mill three times, and the fame quan. 
tity of mercury ufvally (erves all the three 
times. When there is nothing left in 
the mill but the mercury united with the 
gold or filver which 1t has amalgamated, 
they take 1t out, and walhing it in divers 
waters, they put it ina tioken-bag, and 
lay 1t in a preís to fqueeze out the water, 
and the loofe quickíilver 3 the remaining 

 quickGilver they evaporate by fire, in a 
retort, oran alembic. The metal which 
remains they reine with lead; or partit. 
with aqua fortis.. See ASSAYING, 

W.ASP, in zoology, the black apis, with 
four yellow circles on the body. See the 
article APIS. NS 

WasP-FLY, the vefpeform ablus, with the 
antenne longer than the head. - See the 
article AsILus. | 

WAST, or WasTE, vafum, in law, has 
divers fignifications. It 1s ufed for a 
fpoil, made either in houfes, woods, 
Jands, Ec, by the tenants.for life, or for 
years, to the prejudice of the heir, or of 
him in reverfion or remainder, 

Upon this the writ of wafte 1s brought 
for the recoyery of the thing walted, and | 
treble damages. , A 

WAsTE 0f ibe foreff, 1s properly where a 
maán cuts down his own woods within the 
foreft, without licence of the king or losd 
chief juítice in eyre. 

WasTE is allo taken for thole lands which 
are not inany man's occupation, But lie 
common, | 
They feem to be fo called, becauíe the 
lord cannot make fuch profit of them, as 
of his other lands, by reafon of the ule 
others have thereof, for paífing to and 
fro. Upon this none may build, cut 
down trees, dig, Ec. without the lord's 
licence, : | 

Waste of a Jbip, is that part of her be- 
tween the main and foremalt. 

WasTE-*BOARDSs, are boards fometimes 
fet upon the fide of aboat, or other veffél, 
to keep the lea from breaking into her. 

WasTE-CLOTHS, in a fhip of war, the 
lame with fights. Seéthe article FIGHT. 

WATCH, in the art of war, a numberof 

men polted atany pallage, ora company 

of the guards who go on the patrol, See | 
the'articles GUuARD and PATROL. 

Alfo a períon polted as a (py in any place, 

to have an eye thereto, and to give notice 

of what palles. A watch is properly | 
intended for the apprehendine- of rogues | 
in the night, as ward 15 for the like pur- 
pole in the day time; and for default to 
watch and ward, the townfhip, Ec. is 
punifhable, 
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«punifhable. It is ordained, that in all 
towns between Michaelmas day and the 
day of Afcenfion, there fhall be night- 
watches kept in each city, with fix men 
atevery gate, and fix or four in a town. 
Alío every borough is to h:we twelve 
men to watch therein, or otherwife 1n 
proportion to the number of the inha- 
bitants in the place, from fun-fet to fim- 
rifing, who are to arreft rangers fuí- 
peéted, and difturbers of the peace, Ue. 
and may juftify the detaíning of them till 
the mornimg 3 or they may deliver them 
to the conftable, in order to be carried 
before a juítice. 

Atfea, the term: watch denotes a mea- 
fure or fpace of four hours, becauíe half 
the (hip's company watch, and do duty 
in their turns, fo.long at a time; and 
they are termed ftar-board watch, and 
larboard-watch, 

WarTcH is alío ufed for a fmall portable 
“movement or machine for the mealuring 
of time; having its motion regulated by 
a Spiral fpring. See the article SPRING. 
Watches, ftriétly taken, are all fuch 
movements as hew the parts of time; 
as clocks are fuch as publióh it, by ftrik- 
ing on a bell, Ec, But, commonly, the 
name watch is appropriated to fuch as 
are carried in the pocket, and clock to 
the large movements, whether they ftrike 
ornot, See the article CLockK. 
-Thefeveral members of the watch partare, 
1. The ballance, confiltine of the rim, 
which is 1ts circular part; and the verge, 
which is its Ípindle, to which belong the 
two pallats or levers that play in the teeth 
of the crown-wheel, 2, The potence, or 
pottance, which is the frong (tud in 
pocket-watches, whereon the lower pivot 
of the verge plays, and in the middle of 
which one pivot of the ballance- wheel 
plays; the bottom of the potence 15 called 
the foot, the middle part the nofe, and the 
upper part the fhoulder. 3. The cock, 
which is the piece covering the ballance. 
4. The regulator or pendulum (pring, 
which is the fmall fpring in new pocket- 
watches, underneath the ballance. 5. 
"The pendulum, whole parts are the verge, 
pallets, cocks, and the bob. 6. The 
wheels, which are the crown-wbheel in 
pocket-pieces, and fwing-wbheel in pen- 
dulums, ferving to drive the ballance or 
pendulum. y. The contrate-wheel, which 
1s that next the crown-wheel, ec, and 
whole teeth and hoop lie contrary to 
thofe ofother wheels; -whence the name. 
3. The great or fit wheel, which is 
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that the fufee, Ec, immediately drives s 


after which are the fecond wheel, third 


wheel, Ec. 9. Lalily, between the frame 
and dial-plate, is the pinion of report, 
which is that fixed on the arbor of the 
great wheel, and ferves to drive the dial- 
wheel, as that lerves to carry the hand, 
See the article BALLANCE, Ue, 

For the theory and calculation of watch 
work, [ee the article CLockK. 


Spring or pendulum WATCHES, are pretty 
much upon the fame principle with pen= 


dulum clocks, whence their denomina- 
tion. If a pendulum defcribing Jittle 
arches of a circle make vyibrations of un= 
equal lengths, in equal times, it is by 
realon 1t defcribes the greater with a 
oreater velocity. 
Ipring put in motion, and making greater 
or leís vibrations, as 1tis more or lels Riff, 


“and as it has a greater or lels degree of 
=motjon given It, performs them nearly in 


equal times. Hence, as the vibrations 
of the pendulum had been applied to 


large clocks to rectify the inequality of - 


their motions 5 fo to correét the unequal 
motions of the ballance of watches, a 
fpring 15 added, by the ifochronifm of 
whofe vibrations the correétion is to be 


effeóted, : 


The (pringis ufually wound into a fpiral, 


that, in the little compaís allotted it, 1t 


may be aslong as polfible, and may have 


ftrength enough not to be maltered and 
dragsed about by the inequalities of the 
ballance 1t is to regulate. The vibra- 
tions of the two parts, uz, the fprin 
and ballance, fhould be of fome length ; 
only fo adjuíted, as that the (pring, being 
more regular 10 the length of its vibra- 
tions than the balance, may on occafion 
communicate its regularity thereto, 
The invention of fpring or pocket 
watches, iscowing to the artills of the 
prelent age. It is true, we find mention 
made of a watch prelented to Charles Y. 
in the hiftory of that prince; but this 
im all probability was no more than a 
kind of clock to be fet on a table, fome 
refemblance «whereof we have (till re- 
maining in the antieritt pieces made be= 
fore the year 1670. | 
In effeét, 1t is between Dr, Hooke and 
Mr. Huygens, that the glory of this ex- 
cellent invention lies, but to which of 
them 1£ properly belongs, is greátly dif> 
puted ; the Englifh alcrihed it to the 
former, and the French, Dutch, e. to 
the latter, Mr, Derharm, in his artificial 
clock-maker, fays plainly that Dr, Hooke 
was 


For the fame realon a. 
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way was with a load-ftone. Another 
with a tender ftraight (pring, one end 
SletepE played backwards and forwards, 


with the ballance; Lo that the ballance 

was to the (pring, as the bobto a pendu- 

Jum ; and the fpring, as the rod thereof. 
Al third method was, with two ballances, 


of which there were divers forts ; fome 
having a [piral fpring to the ballance for 


a regulator, and others without. But 


the way that prevailed and continues in 
mode, was with one ballance and one 
fpring running round the upper part of 


the verge thereof, Though this has a 


difadvantage which thole of two [prings, 
Ec. were free from, in that a fudden 


jerk or confufed hake will alter its vi- 


bratiops, and put it in an unufval hurry. 


“The time of theíe inventions was about” 


the year 1658, as appears, among other 
evidences, from an inÍcription on one of 
the double-ballance watches prefented to 
king Charles 11. viz. Robert Hooke' 


invent. 1658. T, Tompion fecit, 16, The 
invention prelently got Into reputation, 


both at home and abroad 3 and two of 
them were fent for by the dauphin of 
France. 

Soon after this, Mr. Huygens's watch, 
with a fpiral fpring, got abroad, and 
made as great noile in England, as if the 


longitude could be found by it, It is 
certain, however, that his invention was 
—Jaterthan the year 1673, when his book 


de Horol, Ofcillat. was publifhed, where- 
in be has not one word of this, though 
he has of feveral other contrivances in 
the fame way. 


Afironomical WATCH, a Aachibo invented 
- by Mr. a for folving feveral aftro- 


nomical problems, Tt has two glalles ; 5 
that in the front covers a dial- plate, as in 


common watches; the other on the back- 


fide, covers a plate forming a fegment of 
a globe, on which are drawn twenty- 
four meridian lines, with the names of 


fo many countries, at 15% difference of. 
(See plate 


longitude from each other, 
CCXCVH, fig. 1.) This plate makes 


an entire revolution in twenty-four houts; 


and, confequently, every country there 
on pafíes by the fun, reprelented by A, 
Round this plate is a circle divided into 
24 hours, alío at ret; by means of 


which, when the moveable plate is made 


to correlpond to the true time, fhewn by 


the hands on the common hide, the time - 
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wasthei inventor ; and adds, that de con= 
trived various ways of regulation. One 
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of day or “night, at the feveral countries 


fpecified, is ihewn by the hour-circle, 
Round the moveable PEN and Detween 


it and the circle of hours above defcribed, 
moves a narrow circle, on which. is en- 


graved the moon's age; and over 291 is 
placed an ivory-ball, B, reprelenting the 


moon: and -at right" angles each way, 


are placed two pins, C, and D, one ealf. 
ward, and the other weltwards by means 
of which, the time of the moon's rifing, 


fouthing and fetting, at thofe different Ll 


places, ¡is Mewn in a very entertaining 


manner. Several other ufeful aftrono- 

mical problems may alío be folved thereby, 
Striking WATCH, One which, befides the 
common watch. work for meafuring time, 
has a clock»part for (triking the hours; 


fo that, properly fpeaking, they are 
pocket-clocks. — See the article CLOCK. 


Repeating WATCH, one that by only pull- 


ing a ftring, pufhing ina pin, e, re- 
peats the hour, quarter, or minute, at 
any time of the day or night. 


WATCHING, or WAKEFULNESS, ¿e 


Jfomnia, in medicine, is produced by too 
great a determination of the nervous 


fluid, to the organs of the [enfes 3 where- 


by thele organs are prepared to receive, 
readily, any Impreffions from external 
objeéts, which they propagate to the 
brain, and furniíh the foul with divers 
occalions of thinking, “This extraordi- 


nary flux of Ípirits may have two caules: | 


for, 1. The fenfible objeéts may Ítrike 
the organ with too much force. In 
which cale, the animal £pirits. being "Y10= 
lently agitated, and thole agitations con- 
tinued by the nerves to the brain, they 
give a like motion to the brain itlelf; the 
necellary confeguence of which 15, that 
the animal mult wake, Thus, a loud 
Ihriek, paims, headach,. gripes, cough- 
mg, Ue. caule waking. And the foul's 
being. opprefled withicares, or deeply en- 


——gaged in tinking, contributes fo the 
Same, fince, as it acts by the miniliry of 


the Ípirits, any cares or meditations that 
keep them in motion, muft produce 
watchfulnefs, Of this kind are thofe. in- 
veterate wakings of melancliolic perfons, 
fome of whom have been known to país 


three or four weeks without a wink of 
Jeep. See the article SLEEP. : 


a. The other caufe is in the [pirits them= 
felves, which have fome extraordinary 
difpolition to receive motion, or to per- 


Gt in it; as from their too great beat, 


or that of the Pal in feyers, Ue. 
| Henca 
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Hence it is, that the diforder is moft 

frequent in fummer, in the heat of youth, 
Ec. See the article HEAT. ] 

Long fafting bas the fame effeét; the 

want of food fubtilizing the fpirits, and 

drying the brain. The lame is likewife 

an ordinary fymptom ín old age, by rea- 


fon the pores of the brain and nerves. 


having been much widened by the con- 
tinual palage of Ípirits fora great num- 
ber of years, the fpirits now país and re- 
país through them with too much eale, 
and need not any extraordinary motion 
to keep the mind awake, 


There are inftances of waking forty-five 


nights fucceflively¿ and we even read of 
a melancholy perfon, who never flept 
once in fourteen menths. Such watch- 
ines ulually desenerate into madne/s. 

When the caule is known, It muít be re- 
moved, 1f políible, and the irritated fpi- 
rits muít be appealed with emulfons, 
efpecially of poppy-feeds, or with the 
thebaic tinéture, or theriaca, and other 
opiates in general, not negleétins the ori- 
cinal difeafes. In fevers, a moilt loften- 
ing diet is beneficial; as allo prepara- 
tions of barley, emulfions of poppy-[eeds 
and almonds, decoctions of fcorzonera- 
roots, almond-cream, and winter-fum- 
mery ufed as aliment ; likewife tea made 
of cowflip-flowers, and gentle laxatives, 
When the patient is reltlefs and wakeful 
the night before a crifis, no hypnotics 
Mould be given. See the article FEVER. 
When there 1s no other difeale, the pa- 
tient fhould fhun all care and intenfe 
thinking, elpecially in the evening: he 
fhould alío ufe exercile, and eat light 
fuppers. Ifitis caufed by pains, they 
fhould be appealed by antifpafmodics, 
things which temperate, and diaphore- 
tcs and if thele will not do, mild opi- 
ates muít be added. In old perfons, all 
care and folttude muft be banifhed ; the 
mind fhould be quiet, and the moderate 
ule of generous wine may be allowed in 
the evening 3 likewife. medicines of am- 
ber and mufk will be proper, and: con- 
feótio alkermes or therjaca with wine. 
The drinking of lot water, and princi- 
pally coffee, mult be forbid after dinner. 
WATER, aqua, in phyfiology, a fimple, 
fluid, and liquid body, reputed the third 
of the four vulgar elements. Sir Ifaac 
Newton defines water to be a fluid (alt, 
volatile and void of taltez but this defi- 
nition Boerhaave [ets afide, in as much 
as water 1s a menftruum or diffolvent of 
falts and faline bodies, which does not 
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the effect of violence; 


agree with the notion of its being a falt 
1tle1f£; for we do not know of any (alt 
that diffolves- another, 
tioned philolopher, therefore, defines 
water, a very fluid, fcentle(e, taftelels, 


tran/parent, colourlelsliquor, whichturns 


to ice with a,.certain degree of cold, See 
the article FLUID.. E 
Though water be defined a fluid, it is a 
point controverted among philofophers. 
whether fiuidity be its natural Ítate, or 
We fometimes 
find itappear ina fluid, end fometimes 
inca folid form 3. and as the former, in 
our warmer climate, ls the more ulual, 
we conclude itthe proper one, and afcribe 
the other to the extraneous action “of 
cold. —Boerhaave, however, alerts the 
contrary, and maintains water to be na- 
turally of the cryftalline kind; fince 
wherever a certain degree of fire is want- 
ing to keep itin fulon,: it readily grows 
into a hard glebe under the denomina- 
tion of ice. Mr, Boyle is of .the lame 
opinion. Ice, he oblerves, is ufually 
faid to be water brought into a preter= 
natural ftate by cold; but with regard 
to the nature of things, and fetting alide 
our arbitrary ideas, 1t might as jullly:be 
faid that water 1s Ice preternaturally 
thawed by heat. I£it be urged, that ice 
left to, itfelf will, upon the removal of 
the freezing agents, return to water 3. 1£ 
may be anfwered, that, not to mention 


the (now.and ice which lie all lummeron 


the Alps, and other high. mountains, 
even in the torrid zone, we have been 


affured, that in fome parts of Siberia, the: 


furface of the ground continues “more 
months in the year frozen by the natural 
temperature of the climate, than thawed 
by the heat of the fon; anda little below 
the furface of the ground, the water 
which chances to:be loJged in tlie.cavi- 
ties there, continues tn a Ítate of joe all 
the year round; fo thar when, in the'heat 
of the fummer, the fields are covered 
with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, 


you (hall ind ice and a frozen foil... See 


the articlesTce, FEREEZING, Ue. 

Water is generally divided into falt and 
frefh, with regard to 1he ocean and rivers. 
But, according to Dr. Shaw, it feems 


«divifible into as many different Ípecies, as 


the earth is into beds. Phus there are 
mineral waters of various kinds, accord- 
ing to the mineral fubltance they run 
over, and becomeimpregnated with; tho” 


“this impreenation fometimes happens:in 
the way of vapour and exhalation. - 
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Water, therefore, in the general, may be 


ás mixed a body as earth, and perhaps 
neither of them naturally exifts in any 


-cobliderable purity. - See SEA- WATER, 


o MINERAL-WATER, EARTH, VAPOUR, 


« ¡EXHALATION, e. 
In a general analyfis of water, the dogtor 
- found, 


1. That common warim-waterc 
throws up numerous Jittle bubbles, and 


+ explodes, in the exhaulted receiver of the 


air-pump3 for which reafon water con- 


'talns what may, by way of diftinétion, be 


¿called ether or fpirit, 


2. It contaims a 


« merely aqueous part, diítinét from xther 
and the fediment, as appears from dil- 


tilled common water. 3. It contains a 
dry folid matter, which is either earthy 


or faline, as appears upon a full evapo- 


o crolty pieces. 
cDIsSTILLATION, e. 


yation, and fromthe infides of tea kettles, 


which, after long ufe, are lined with a 
ftony matter that beats off in flakes or 
See the articles AIR, 


Water is mot only contained in the earth 
as ina relervoir, but likewile floats in 
the atmofphere. In both cafes it is actu- 


-ated, rarified, and putin motion by heat, 


lo as to prove inltrumental 1n producing . 


effeóts, Thusit producesclouds, rains, 
dews, Íprings and rivers: 
the earth, recruits vegetables, and is the 
Support of fh and other animals by con- 


cveying nutriment to all their parts. 


Tt is alío the firlt and. immediate inítru- 


- ment of fermentation, putrefaétion, cor- 


Jruption, and change in all vegetable and 
¿animal -(uhjects, 
SÉLOUD, Kalw, Dew, Fe, 


See ATMOSPHERE, 


But the nature and u/es of water, will 
belt appear from the following, experi- 


 ments,. 1. That water is contained in 


-c and pulverized ftones, 
appears, that water maybe concealed in 
«,folid bodies, and make a conftituent part. 
«thereof; for Jtis not meant that water 
- Infnuates ¡itlelf into the fuperficial pores 


many folid bodies, and to appearance in 
dry bodies, was proved thus: a piece of 


the hardeft and driefl bone being pro- 


cured, and diftilled in. an earthen re- 


tort, with degrees of fire, a very large pro- 
¿portion of water, along with much oil and 
ovolatile falt, was obtained: whence it 


appears, that animal matters are refoly- 
able into the four chemical principles, 
water, 01), falt and earth... This experi- 


ment holds true:'even of the olde(t hartf. 


horn, the drieltand hbsrde(t woods, earths 
Whence italío 


Of bodies, fuch as wood, fkins, Ec, fo 
¡as to Íwell them in moilt weather, and 
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leave them fhrunk in dry but that je 
remains permanently intermiked:as an 
di effential ingredient, oras a part of folid 


It refrefhes 
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bodies. See the:article BoDyY:; 


2. That water may be coHeéted fromthe 


drielt air, or in the hotteft climate, was 


proved by the following experiment. 


Half a pint of common water was put 
into a cylindrical glals wiped perfeélly 


dry on the outírde; then was added to 
the water two ounces and three quarter 


of pulverized and dry (al ammoniac; 
thele were ftirred brifkly together, where. 


upon the water. floating 1n the exterral 


alr was, by the coldnefs thus produced, 
condenfed on the outlide of the glafsias 


'tbe falt diffolved within; and trickled 
down in Ímall veins,- into the- fhallow 


balon let underneath to receive ito This 
experiment holds in all climates and 


¿places of different heights where it has 


been. tried; whence hy the law of in- 
duction we may make it univerfal, till 
any contradictory inftance appears. Thus, 


therefore, itmay hold in the molt parch- 
ed countries, and hottelt fealons, fo as to 


afford an agreeable method of cooling 
potable liquors, and rendering them more 
refrefhing. Forif the containing glas 


of the falt and water be fetin any liquor, 


the liquor will be cooled thereby3 and if 
any conliderable improvement could be 


amade in the contrivance, it: is ¡ob/erved, 


thatit might in fome meafure ferye to 
fupply the thiríty travellerin parched de- 
farts, and the failors with freíh water 
See. SEA=WATER=- 00 0 0 
3. "Fo determine the proportion. of water 
contained in.an affigned portion of. the 
atmofphere, we are directed by the fol. 
lowing experiment. Having by means 


of the airpump, and an exact pair of 


fcales, found the weight of a certain 
quantity of air contained in a large glaís- 
veflel, there was included therein a cer. 
tain known weight of well dried. poten- 


-—tial cautery, whole property it is-power- 


fully to attract the moilture of the air, 
This veflel was kept clofe ftopt for feveral 


- hoursz during which time,:the potential 


cautery was grown wet, in which ftate 


- being weighed again, lt was found con- 
fiderably to increafe; which muft be el- 


ther owing to the water attracted out of 
the air in the glafs, or to a condenfation 
of the airitíelf into an 2queous fluid ; 


for fuch a fluid might now by diítilla- 
- tion be obtained from the matter thus 


run per deliquium. It is obferved that 


there is room to fufpect, thatif this ex- 


sb eri periment 
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periment were made in perfection, a 
awejght of water almoft equal to that of 
the air included in the veflel, might be 
thus. obtained, which might prove a very 
extraordinary dilcovery, and fhew what 


fome have endeavoured to prove, that 


ihe matter of common air, is little more 
than water, See Art and ATMOSPHERE, 
4. Thatan earthy fubltance is naturally 


«contained in water, was proved as tol- 


lows. Three feveral glafles were filled 


with pure rain-water, Ípring water, and 


Thames water, and fuffered. to: ltand, 


clofe covered, for fome days before they 


were exhibited. “There was an earthy 


fediment then depohited in all the three, 
but moft in tbe Thames water, the fedi- 
ment whereof was not only larger, but 
allo:more foul and muddy than in the rain 
water; though here, alío, it was dity, 
perhaps, becaule not carefully collected ; 
whereas, 1n+ the pump.-water, 1 was 
white, fcaly, flaky, and funing, ldke 
fine Ipanglesrof talc. “This experiment 
is alío: univeríal, fo far as it has been 
tried with care, and holds true of the 
waters of all fpecies and all Countries, 
particularly in thofe called mineral wa- 


fers, from which an earthy fubltance may 


aufually be precipitated by art, in a con- 
fiderable proportion. See the article 
PYRMONT-WATER. | 
Certain experiments carefully made, and 


'repeáted, fbew that the terreftrial matter 


naturally contained in water, has a prin- 
cipal fare in the growth and increafe of 
vegetables; all the plants that thrive In 
water appearing to enlarge their bulk 
in proportion to the earthy matter they 
draw from the water. Whence pure ele- 
mentary water, feems but a kind of ve- 
hicle to convey this nutrimental or fub- 
ftantial part, and depofñite it in the vel- 
fels through which the water moves, In 


order to its general exit at the furface of 
. vegetables. But we arenot here to ex- 


clude the inftrumental efficacy of the two 
pther elements, fire and air. And this 


appearing to bethe general ofice of water 
Jn the whole animal and vegetable king- 


doms, viz. the conveyance or diltribu- 
tion of the alimentary matter to.all their 


-parts, dt may be proper-to conlider its 
¿phyfical properties, which would won- 


derfully fitit for this:office.. Sec: the ar- 
ticle VEGETATION.+. 0 0 E 
The figure of:1ts component parts. .ap- 


¿pears to. be fimooth and. fpherical, :)¡ke 


thole of: quickbhilver:s wbence ¡t:becomes 


¿Extremely moving and  penctrating. 
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¿Thus it readily enters the pores of wood, 


the drieft air. 
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leather, Lkins, chords, mulica) itrings, 


Ec. thus likewife it becomes capable 


of moving and agitating particles of mat- 
ter lefs active than itílft, and fo proves 
the more immediate phyfical agent cf 
fermentation, putrefaction, folution, Ec, 
and thus it allo conveys earthy and fa- 
line matters through our filtres of paper, 
ftone, fc. and even raiíes fome propor- 
tion of them in diltillations. JTts particles 
likewife appear to be extremely minute, 


and fo have a large fhare of furface. 


Hence water is admirably fitted fora fol- 
vent, or for readily entering the pores of 
falts, and coming into full contact with 
all their particles ; and thus it will país 
where air cannot, on account of is 
moilture, or lubricating power, whereby 
4 faltens mucilaginous matters, and will 


- therefore loak through the cloíe pores of 


2 bladder, 


Tlie [pecific gravity of water, and con= 


fequently 1ts goodnefs by its li gbtnefs, are 
to be directly judged of by the bydro- 
ftatical ballance. This experiment is a 
gcod fubítitute for feyeral other ways of 
examining the purity and goodnels of 


waters, both common and mineral; for : 


¡t appears by numerows inftances, that 
light waters are, celerís paribus, the belt, 
pureft, and wholefomeft. That water is 
accounted belt and wholfomelt which is 
not only the lighteft and freelt from ear- 
thy fediment, but that which is the moít 
fpiritous5 and thele properties are ufual. 
ly found in pure rain-water; that being 
naturallg diftilled from thé ocean and 
rivers, or by the heat of the-fun: ra, led 
up Into the atmofphere, from whence it 
is returned much after the manner of 
common diltillation. See the articles: 5pe- 
cific GRAVITY, HYDROSTATICAL Bal- 


' dance, CHALYBEATE Waten, Érc. * 


From the preceding, and other experl- 
ments of Dr, Shaw, made upon water, 
he deduces the following axioms and 
canons. —Fir(t we 'have. feen, That 
water is naturally contained in fome-of 
the drieft and hardeft bodies, and in 
2. That itíelf naturally 
contains an earthy fubllance. 3. Thatit 
1s the proper menítruum of falts, dif= 
folving more of one, and les of another. 


.4. That one good fign of its purity and 
wwholefomeneís is levity. 


5. That the 
ingredients -of a mineral water may be 
difcovered by chemical expedients ;. and, 


6. That mineral. waters are, imitable by 


See MINERAL 


art from fuch dilcovery. | 
WATER; 
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WATER, PYRMONT- WATER, Ec, 
Secondly, “That water is of infinite ufe 
in all the works both of nature and art, 
as withoutit there could be no genera- 
tion, nutrition, or accretion performed 
in any of the animal, vegetable, mineral, 
marine, or atmofpherical regions, The 
blood could not flow in the veins, the 
fáp in the vellels of vegetables, nor the 
particies of minerals concrete and grow 
together, without water. 
makes the largeít part of our bload, our 
drink, and otheraliments. There could 
be no-corruption, fermentation, or dil- 
Solution carried on without it, no hrew- 
gs no diltillingz no wines, no vinegar, 
no Ípirits, made without it, Seethe ar= 
ticles GENERATION, NUTRITION, ÁC- 
CRETION, Uc. 

Thirdly, That we meet with water un- 
der an Infinite variety of forms, and in 
an infinite variety of bodies, as that of 
air, vapour, clouds, fnow, hail, 1 Ice, fap, 
wines, blood, fleh, bones! horn, AonE: 

Ec. through all which it feems to país 
unaltered, as an agent or in/ftrument that 
- Suffers no. alteration by re- o but 
remains capable of reluming the form 
of water again upon occalion. See the 
articies SNOW, Hal; Se. 

Fouthly, That water in its own com- 
mon Ítate appears to bea combination of 
all the elements together, as containing 
a quantity of fre, which keeps it fluid, 

a quantity of air, anda quantity of 
earth; whenceitcan be no wonder that 
water alone, as it appears to the fenfes, 

ihould fufice for vegetation in fome cafes, 
where Jitle earth is wanted, or for fup- 
porting animal and miejal life, where 


no great degree of nutriment is requi= 


jedi and hence 5t proves a gluten, or 
cement'to fome bodies, and a folvent to 


otheres thus it confolidates brick, plaifter. 


ot Paris, tone, bone, e. but difíolves 
falte, and fubtile earths approaching to 
| falts, and becomes the inftrumental caule 
of their action. See ELEMENT, Te, 
Fifthly, That water conveys nourifhment, 
ora more fixed and folid matter to the 
parts of vegetables, where having de- 
pofited it, the finer fluid perfpires into 
the atmofphere, which gives us the phy- 
fica] caufe. of the dampnels and un- 
wholelomeneís of woody countries, as 
they remarkably find in America, For 
all large vegetables act after the manner 
of forcing pumps, and continually draw 
mn large quantities of water at tlieir roots, 
an dilcharge it at their lea yes, which 
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Intimates a method of colleétine water ¡y 


dry countries, and likewile of makin 


falt- water frefh. See the article VEGE, 
TATION, DSEA- WATER, Te. 

Sixibly, That the water in paífing thro' 
plants, after having depofited its more 
terreltrial part, does not always go off 
pure, but impregnated with the finer 
efuvia, or more fubtile particles of the 
vegetable; thus making an atmofphere 
round every plant, according to ¡ts nalure 
odoriferous or otherwile, which fupyplies 
us with a rule for procuring the odori. 
ferous waters of EDS by diftil. 
lation.. ] 
Seventhly, That. the particles, not fine 
enough to go off thus along with the 
water, are left behind upon thefurface 
of the leaves and flowers of plants, be- 
me now thickened or ftralned from their 
moilter parts, and remaining in the form 


, Of honey, manna, gums, balíams, Ec, 


according to the nature of the vegetable. 
find hence appears the phyfical caufe of 
plants proving more odoviferous and 
fiweet when the weather 1s boib warm 
and moilt, as immediately after a fum- | 
mer's hower. See the articles Hon EX, 
MANnva, Gum, Ue, 

Eightly, That the chemical operator 
hould form to himfelf£ an hygrometer for 
the lervice of his laboratory'to determine 
the proportion of water at all times con. | 
tained in the air, which rd 
mixes with his preparations, differently 
augments their weight, ánd promotes or 
hinders many of his operations. See La- 

BORATORY and HYGROMETER. | 
Ninthly, That pure water makes the 
largeft part of mineral waters, where it 
is impregnated as a menítruum, with fe- 
veral ingredients that it diflolyes or 
drinks up in its paffage through the 
earth. 

Tenthly and laftly, the preceding en- 
quiry affords confiderable light for dife 
covering practicable ways of making 
fea-water freh and potable, and of pre- 
paring waters by art, fo as to render 
them fitter for the common ceconomical 
ules, and the lervice of many particular 
arts, as medicine, pharmacy, chemiltry, 


'brewing, diltilling, Ec, 


Water is of the utmolt ufe in divers of 
the mechanical'arts and occafions of life, 
as In the motion of mills, engines, foun- 
taios, and other machines, the con- 
ftruétion of all which, fubferyient thereto, 
or, founded thereon, as fiphoms, pumps, 
Be, make the (0bjes 07 Ay dra plcas Seg 
tha 
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thearticles MILL, ENGINE, FOUNTAIN, 


TT MACHINE, HYDRAULICS, Uc. 


The laws, properties, Ec. of this fluid, 
vrith refpest to the forefaid ufes, as its 
motion, gravitation, prefhon, elevation, 
aftion, momenta and velocities, Ue. 
which make the fubjeét of hydroftatics, 
may be leen under the article FPLUID and 
HYDROSTATICS. 

For the water-poife, or that inftrument 
which ferves to meafure the- gravity, 
denfity, velocity, Ue. of water, fee the 
article HYDROMETER. 

For the afcent of water in capillary tubes, 
fee the article CAPILLARY, : 


For an account of the water-clock, the 


water-level, the water-organ, Er, See 
CLEPSYDRA, LEVEL, ORGAN, Ue. 


WATER, in hydrography, and geography, 





is a common or general name, applied 
to all liquid tranfparent bodies, gliding 
or flowing on the earth, in which fenfe 
water and earth are fiid to conftitute our 
terraqueous globe, See EARTH, 

In this fenfe, water is diltinguifhed with 
regard to the places where itis found, 
into fea-water, raln-water, Ípring-water, 
well-water, ciftern-water, lake water, 
morals5-water, dc. SeethearticlesSEa, 
Rainy, RIVER, SPRING, WELL, Ue. 
For the periodical changes to which the 
water of the fea is liable, (ee the articles 
Tibes, FLux, En, Ue. 


WATER, in medicine, pharmacy, €c. call. 


ed alío artificial and medicated waters, 
are a kind of liquors procured or prepar- 


ed by art from divers bodies, principal- 


ly of the vegetable tribe, having yarious 


properties, and [erving for various pur- 


poles. Thele waters are either fimple, 
or compound3 fimple-waters are thole 
procured from fome one vesetable body, 
the intention of which is to draw out the 
yirtues of the herb, feed, flower, roof, 


"or the -like, fo as 1t may be more con= 


yeniently giyen in thatform than any 
other. The means whereby this fepara- 


«tion is effeóted, are enther evaporation, 
Dee 


infuñion, decoction, or diftillation. 
EVAPORATION, ÍNFUSION, Ue. 

The fimple: waters of chief virtue are the 
following ones, viz. dill-water, angelicas 


«water, mint- water, rolemary - water, 


orange-fower-water, black-cherry-wa- 
ter, pariley-water, camomile-water, penye 
yoyal-water, fennel-water, damalk role- 
water, hyflop-water, ruc-water, juniper- 
water, elder-water, Joyage-water, car- 
minative-water, e, for the virtues of 


each whereof we refer the regder to thole 
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alcribed to the feveral plants, or other 


WA T 


bodies from whence the water: is pro- 
cured, which may be found under their 
proper heads in the couríe of this work, 
Compound-waters, or thole wherein (e= 
veral ingredients are uled, are very nu- 
merous, and make a large article in com- 
merce; fome prepared by the apothe- 
caries, according to the difpenfatory pre= 
Scripts, for medicinal ules; others by the 
diítillers, to be drank by way of dram 
and others by the perfumers, Ec. They 
are diltinguilbed by different epithets, 
Te. in relpect either of the Ipecifc vir=- 
tues of the waters, or the parts of the 


«body for the cure whereof they are intend=> 


ed, or the dileales they are good againtt, 
or the ingredients they are compounded 


of, or their different ules, Te. 
The molt confiderable among the clalz 


of compound-waters, are alexipharmic 


or alexiterial-waters, fuch as treacle-wa= 
ter, plague-water, milk-water, poppy= 
water, Ec, alum-water, angelica- water, 
annileed- water, apricot-water, aromatic= 
water, arthritic- water, bryony- water, 
carduus-water, water of feparation, or 
depart, caultic- water, cephalic- water, 
chalybeat-water, cinnamon- water, clary» 
water, clove-water, cordial-water, cof= 


o metic- water, gentian-water, gum-water, 


hepatic-water, honey-water, hungary- 
water, hylteric water, iced or frozen= 
water, impertal-water, lime-water, aqua- 
mirabilis, or the wonderful- water, neph= 
ritic-water, ophthalmic water, orange-¡ 
water, peach- water, popyy-water, PyOny= 
water, role-water, fcordium=water, [pes 
cific-water, fplenetic-water, ftomachic= 
water, fyptic-water, treacle- water, vul= 
nerary-water, e, : 

The ules and preparations of moft of 
thefe, and feveral others, may be leen as 
they are arranged under theié refpeéliva 
names throughout the courle of this 
work; but as the/e waters are exceeding 
numerous, and the manner*of making 
them, is not always the fame, we mult 
refer” the chemical or medical reader to 
the difpenfatories, wherein he will Ánd, 
that every one gives his own method as 
the belt one. 


"We have only three general remarks to 
add, with regard to tho/e intended for 


drinking. 1, Thit foth whereín any 
thing is infufed, as bruifed fruits, pound= 
ed herbs, e. or ground fpices, mult be 


always palled through a filtre, to make 


them finer and purer. 2. That thoe 
made with brandy, or Ípirit of win=, 


Are 
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ingredients, which renders thofé liquors 


exceeding ltrong and dangerous. 3. That 
the waters which take their name from 


particular things, as cinnamon, Be. have: 


often fome other ingredients, joined with 
- «them, according: to the tafte or Ímell ré- 
quired.. ; : “E 

WATER, in anatomy, 1s applied to divers 
Jiquors- or humours in the human body, 
fuch is the aqua phlegmatica, which is 
a foft ferous humour, centamed in the 
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ere ually difiilled after mixing their 
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fifib chapter of the book of Numbers, 


WATER, among jewellers, is:-properly the 


colour or luftre of. diamonds and pearls, 
The term, though leís properly, is lome- 
times uled for the 'hue or colour of other 
ltones, See DIAMOND and PEARL, 


WATER-BAILIFE, is an ofhicer in Íea-port 


towns, appoited for the learching of 
fhips; and'in London, the water=baihff 
Hhath the fuperviling and fearch of fifh, 
brought thither; and the gathering of 
the toll ariling from the Thames; his 





office Is likewife'to arrelft men for debt, 
£e, or other perfonal or criminal matters 
upén the river Thames. 
Water-Beetle, Dytifcus, in zoology. See 
the article DY TISCUS,. 20 > 
WaTER-SCORPION, mefpa, in zoology, 
Sue the article NEPA.- , pa 
VWATER-BORNE, in the [ea-language. A 


pericardium, and wherein the heart 
—Áqvims, See PERICARDIUM, 

oly WATER, a water prepared every Sun- 
day. in the romifh church, with divers 
“prayers, exorcilms, Ec. uled by the 
people to crofs themielves withal at their 

- entrance to and going-out-of, church; , 
and pretended to bavethe virtve of wa(h- 


¿ngaway venial as, driving away devils, 
prelervine from thunder,  difolving 
charms, fecuring from, or curing difeafes, 
5. Many of the reformed take the ule 


Ship js faid to be water-borne, when (he 
1s, where there is no more water than 
will barely bear her from the ground; or 


when lying even with tbe ground, fhe 
firit begins to float or fwim. e 
WATER-COLOURs, in painting, are:fuch 
. colours as are only diluted and mixed up 
with gum-water, in contradiftinétion to 
osl-colours. med: 
The ule of water-colours makes what 
we call limning, as that of oil=colours 
does painting, properly fo called.: See 
the articles COLOUR and LIMNING, 
Dead-WATER, in the fea-language, is the 
eddy-water. that follows the ftern of 
hip, not paliing away lo falt as that 
- which flides by her (des. 
WATER, or SEA=GAGE. See GAGE, 
WaTER-GANG,. a channel cut to drain 2 
place by carrying off a ftream of water. 
WATER-LINE of a Jbip, a line which di- 
ftinguifhes that part of her under water 
from that above, when fhe is duly laden., 
WATER-MEASURE. Salt, fea-coal, Ec, 
while aboard vellels in the pool or river, 
are mealured with the corn-bufhel heaped 
up or elle five ftriked pecks are allow. 
ed to tlie bufhel. This is called water- 
meafure. See the article MEASURE, | 
WATER-MEN, are fuch asrow in boats, or 
ply on the river Thames,-In the govern- 
ment of whomthe lord-mayor of London, 
and court of aldermen there, bad always 
ereat power. They ftill have:the ap- 
pointing of their fares,. the taking .moye 
than which, makes them liable to a fine 
of 4os. and halfa year's imprifonment. 
The fares affefled are, from London- 
bridge to Eimehoufe, Ratcliff.crofs, Ez. 
ars, 15. Ícullers, 6d, to VW apping-dock, 
des | Rother= 


of holy-watcr to baye been borrowed 
from the Juítral water of the antient 
-—Romans. ¡See LusTRATION. i 
WATER ORDEAL, or “L RIAL, among our 
anceftors, was of two kinds, by hot and 
by cold, water, Trial or purgaliom, by 
boiling or hot water, was a way of proy- 
- ¡mg crimes, by immerging the body, or 
the arm, in bot water, with divers re- 
ligious ceremonies. Inthejudgmentby 
——boiling water, the accufed, or. he who 
- perlonated the accufed, was obliged: to 
put his naked arm into a caldron full of 
-_¡boiling water, and to. draw outa ftone 
- ¿¡£hence placed at a greater or lels depth, 
according to the quality of the crime. 
- “This done, the arm was wrapped up, 
- ¡and the judge fet his leal on the clotb, 
and at the end of three-days they return- 
ed to view it, when ¡f it were found with- 
—cutany fcald, the acculed was declared 
-imnocent, The nobles or great períona- 
- ges purged themíelves thus, by hot water, 
and the populace, by cold water. The 
trial, or purgation, by cold water, was 
. Ahus: after certain prayers and other ce- 
-—yemonits, the acculed was [waddled, 
or tied up, all in a pelotoon. or lump, 
and thus calt into a river, lake, or vellel, 
of cold water, where if he funk he was 
* held criminal, if he floated, innocent. 
Jn the Jevitical law, we find mention 
* made of water which ferved to prove, 
whether or go a woman was an adul- 
tereís; the formula, as, 1t was perform- 
2, 6d by the prielt, may be feen in the 
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Rotherhith church-ftairs, ESc, ars, 6 d. 


feullers 3 d. from either fide of che water 


“above the Bridge to Lambeth, and Vaux- 
hall, oars, 15. Ícullers, 6d, all the ftatrs 
between London-bridge and Weftmin- 
“ter, oars, 6 d, fcullers, 3d. Watermens 
“boats ought to be twelve feetand a half 
¡o length, and four and a halfin breadth; 
'and no apprentice to any waterman fhall 
'také upon him the care of a boat till he 
3s fixteen years of age, ifa waterman's 
«fon; and leventeen, ¡fa landman's:fon, 
unlefs he has worked «with fome able 

“awaterman two years, Efc, No tilt-boxt, 
or row-barge, c. may take in above 
thirty-feven pallengers, or three more by 
the way; nor any boat above eight pal- 
fengers, and two by the way, elfe they 
forfeit 51, for the firlt offence, and 101. 
for the fecond,.Ee, and 1f any perfon 
be drowned when a greater number are 
taken in, the waterman is declared guilty 
of felony, and may be tranfported, Ec.” 

WATER-SH00T,'a young- fprig which 

Íprings out of thesroot or ftock of a 
(een j A 
WATER-sHOF, in the fea-language, a lort 
of riding at anchor when a ip is moored 
neither croís the tide, nor right up and 
down 3 but quartering betwixt both. 

WATER-TABLE, in architesture, a fort of 

ledge left in ftone, or brick-walls, about 

—elghteen or twenty inches from the 


== 


ground, from which place the thitkneís. 


of the wall begins to abate. See WaLt. 
WATER-WAY, in a fhip, is a mall ledge 
of timber, lying fore and aft on the deck, 
clofe by her fides, to keep the water from 
running down there. | 
WATER-+=WHEEL, an engine for ralíing 
water in great quantity out of a deep 
well, See Perjian WHEEL. 
WATER-WORKsS, in general, denote all 
manner of machines moved by, or em- 
ployed in raifing or fuftaining water; 
in which fenfe, water-mills of all kinds, 
fluices, aqueduéts, Ec. may be called 
water-works, See MILL, Te, — 
The term water-works, however, Is more 
particularly ufed for fuch machines as 
are employed only in ralling water. 
We fhall begin with the defecription of 
that at London-bridge, which is moved 
by the common tide-water of the river 
Thames, AB (plate COXCVIT.) the 
axle-tree of the water-wheel, 1s nineteen 
feet long, three feet diameter, in which 
C, D, E, F, are four (ets of arms, eightin 
each place, on which are fixed G,E6,G,G, 
four rings, or fets of felloes, in diameter 


4 
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twenty feet; and the floats H, H, H, four. 


- teen feet long, and eighteen inches deep, 


being about twenty-fíx in number. 

The wheel lies with its two gudgeons, 
or center-pins 4 B, upon two braífes in 
the pieces MON, which are two great 
levers, whole fulcrum, or prop, is an 
arched piece oftimber L1 the leyers be-. 
ing made circular on their lower lides 
to an arch of the radjus MO, and kept 


do their places by two arching “Ruds 


fixed in the ftock L, through two mor= 
tiles in the lever MN, The wheel is, 
by theíe levers, made to rife and fall 
with the tide, which 15 performed in this 


“menner: the levers MN are Íixteen feet 


long; from M, the fulcrum: of the lever, 
to O the gudgeon of the wa:er-wheel, 
bx feet; and from O to the arch at MN, 
ten feet. TiMkebottom of the arch N 
is fixed a Mróng triple chain P, made 






“after the falhion of a watch-chain, but 


the links arched to a circle of one foot 
diameter, having notches, or teeth, to 
take hold of the leaves of a pinion of 
caftiron O, ten inches diameter, with 
cight teeth in lt moving on an axisa. 
The other loofe end of this chain has a 
large weight hanging at it, to help ta 
counterpoife the wheel, and prelerve the 
chain from fliding on the pinion. On 


the fame axis is fixeda cog-wheel R, 


6 feet diameter, with 48 cogs. To this 
15 applied a trundle, or pinion S, of fix 


rounds, or teethz and upon the fame 
axis is fixed T, a cog-wheel of fifty-one 


cogs, into which the trundle V, of fix 
rounds, works; on whole axis is a winch 
or windlaís W, by which one man, with 
the two windlalles, raíles or lets down 
the wheel, as there 15 eccalñion. And 
becaufe the fulcrums of thefe levers MN 
are. in the axis of the trundle K, viz. 
at Mor X, in what (tuation foever the 
wheel 1s ralled or let down, the cog- 
wheel I, 1, is always equidiltant from 
M, and works or geers truly, - 
By means of this machine the ltrength 


of an ordinary man will raife about fAfty 


ton weight. 


TU ida doc pheel fxed near the end 


of the great axis, eight feet diameter, 
and 44 cogs working into a trundle K, 
of ¿5 feet diameter, and 20 rounds, 
whofe axis or [pindle is of caft iron 4 - 
inches in diameter, lying in brafles at 
each end, as at X. , 
ZZ is a quadruple crank of calt iron, the 
metal being (ix inches fquare, each of 
the necks being turned one foot from tlie 

center, 


SI 


y AAA 


= 
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center, which is fixed in braffes at each 
end in two head-ftocks faftened down by 
caps. One end of this crank at Y is 
placed clofe abutting to the end of the 


saxle-tree X, where they are at thole ends. 


fix inches diameter, each baving a fit in 
the ends, where an iron wedge is put, 
one half into the end X, the other half 
Into Y, by means of which the axis 
X turns about the crank Z Z. 
The four necks of the crank have each 
an iron Ípear, or rod, fixed at their upper 
ends to the relpective libra, or lever, € 1, 
23 3, 4, within three feet of the end, 
Thele levers are twenty-four feet long, 


moving on centers in the frame bbbb3. 


at tie end of which, at c 1, 2, 3, 4 
are jointed four rods with their forcing 
plugs working into dx, 2, 3, 4, four 


calt iron cylinders four feet three quar= * 


ters long, feven inches bore above, 
and nine below where the valves lie, 
faltened by [crewed flanches over the 
four holes of a hollow trunk of caft iron, 
having four valyes in it juít over ee£82, 
at the joining on at the bottom of the 
barrels, or cylinders, and at one end a 
fucking pipe or gratef, going into the 
water, which fupplies all the four cy- 
linders alternately. | 
From the lower part of the cylinders d 1, 
dz, d3, da, come out necks turning 
Uupward arch-wile, as g y g £, whole up- 
per parts are calt with flanches to [crew 
up to the trunk »bbb3 which necks 
have bores of feven inches diameter, and 
+ holes in the trunk above communicating 


A calculation of the quantity of water raifed by the engines at London bridge. 
In the firlt arch next the city is one wheel with double work of 
Tate .s rft wheel double work atone end, and. fingle at the other 12 


a raid wheel, 


One revolution of a wheel makes in every forcer  - » 

So that one turn of the four wheels makes | A 

When the river is at belt, the wheels go (ix times round in a minute, E 6 

| and but 42 at middle water - : 

++ The number of frokes in a minute - 
The ftroke is 22 feetin a 7 inch bore, railes 


“They raile.per minute = - 


That is, rzgizo gallons =1954 hog-. 


fheads per hour, and at the rate of 46896 
hog(heads in a day, to the height of 120 
feet. E 
Thisis the utmoft quantity they can raife, 
fuppoling there were no imperfections or 
Jofs at all. 
But itis certain, from the confiderations 
following, that no engine can raile (o 


the end A is deferibed, viz, 


ei AENA O En 


Second wheel in the middle 


- Secondly, no leather is ftrong enough for 
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with them, at which joininig are place 
four valves. . Thetrunk is calt with four 
bolles, or protuberances; ftanding out 
againít the. valves to give room for 
their opening and fhuttine; and on the 
upper fide are four holes ftopped with 
plugs;, to take out on occalion, to cleaníe 
the valves, One end of this trunk ¡ 
ftopped by a plug ¿. To the other iron 
pipes are joined, as ¿2, by flanches, 
through which the water is forced up to 
any height or place required. | 
Befides thefe four forces, there are four 
more placed at the other ends Of the 
libree, or levers (not Miewn here to avoid | 
confulion, but to be feen ibn the left 
hand) the rods being fixed at 21,2, 3,4, 
working in four cylinders, with theip 
parts dd, dtc. ee, f, g£, and 7, as be. 
fore delcribed, ftanding mear 2, 
At the other end of the wheel (at B) is 
placed all the fame fort of work as at 







The cog-wheel I, 

The trundle K., 

The fpindle X. 

The crank Y, Z. + 

The fucking pipes 

The four levers ac, ac, Etc... 
Eight forcing rods, ad, ad, Uc. 
Eight cylinders, de, de, Te, 
Four trúnks, futh as ez, bb. 
Two forcing pipes, as z. | 
So that one ingle wheel*works 16 pumps. 
Al which work could not be drawn in. 
one perípectiye view, without making it 
very much confufed, 


16 forcers, 


Ek 


> SN e 16 
Inall 52 forcers, 
2 (trokes. 


- 114 Írokes, 





A UBA 
- ! + E - ¿ 3 alegallons, | 
E +. = 2052 


much as will aníwer the quantity of 
water the cylinder contains in the length 
of the forces, or pifton's motion, For, 
Firft, opening and fhutting of the valves | 
lofe nearly fo much of that column, as 
the height they rife and fall, 


the pifton, but there mult continually (Lip, 
or Íqueeze by, fome water, when it 19 
; ralled 


W AT 
raiféól to a great height; and, when the 
“Bolumn is Short, it will not pres the lea- 
ther enough to the cylinder, or barrel: 
but, efpecially at the beginning or firít 


moving of the pilton, there is lo little - 


weight on it, that, before the leather can 

expand, there is fome lo(s, 

Thirdly, and this loís 15 more or lefs, 

as the piftons are-loofer or ftraiter lea= 

thered. 

Fourthly, when the leathers grow too 
Soft, they are mot capable of luftaining 

the pillar to be railed, 

Fifihly, if they are leathered very tight, 
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lo as to lofe no water, then a great part 

of the engine's force is deltroyed by fric- 
tion, 

By fome experiments accurately made on 

engines, whole parts are large and excel- 

lently performed, they will lole one fifth 


and [ometimes one fourth of the calcu- 


lated quantity. | 
However, the perfeétions or errors ofen- 
gines are to be compared together, by 
the calculated quantities of forces 5 for as 
they differ in thofe, they will propor- 
tionably difter in their actual perform- 
ances. 


| E Tbe power by avbich the wbeels are moved. | 
The weight of the pillar of water.on a forcer 7 inches diameter and 120 feet high, 


ma 


+ 40 yards high. 


9X7=491b. The pounds avoirdupoiíe in a yard, nearly. 


1960 1h. on one forcer, 
8 forcers always lifting. 
'The whole weight 156801b, 140 Cwt. =7 ton weight on the engine at once, 
Then the crank pulls the libra 4 feet from the forcer, and 8,3 feet from the center, 


7 ton 
XT11.3 


.8,3)79.1(9,5. ton on the crank. 


Wallower 2 == 


The fpur-wheel -  - 


Radius of the great wheel 


The force on the floants 18 Cwt. 401b. 
But to allow for frigtion and velocity, may be reckoned 1 ton 


2,2)9,5(4,3 ton on trundle. | 


A 


10)17,2(1,72 ton, 


20 
34,40 Cwt, 


LA] 


The ladles, or paddles, 14 feet longy 1% inches deep, —=22,4 [quare feet, 


The fall of water is ata mean .o- 


a k 
The velocity of the water, 4 fettin 21” of time, + 


= > 2. feet, 
108 
6 gallons in a cubic foote 
268,8 
| 10, 1b. ina gallon. 
112) 2688 (24 hundred, 


P 


a1"—4 feet :: — 60: 685 feet per minute. 
The velocity of the wheel = 310 feet per minute, | 
Quantity expended on the wheel, according to the velocity of the ftream, 1433 


hogfheads per fecond, 


But at the velocity of the wheel 645 hogíheads per fecond. 


The velocity of the wheel to the velocity of the water, as 1 to 2, 2. 


Fig. 1. plate COXCIX, reprefents a 
curious machine for raifing water, exe- 
cuted at Nynphenbourg, by the count de 
Whal, malter of the works to the eleétor 
of Bavaria. ' It raifes water fixty. feet 


high into a refervoir, for the ufe of the 


eleftor”s gardens. 


The water of the canal, falling down ke 


the inclined plane at Q, ¡turns the large 

wheel reprefented in the figure, the-cir- 

cumference of which, by cogs, moves 

the arbor D, and the fame on the other 
VoL, IV, E 


“ 


-fides to thofe are faítened the piítons 


of fixteen forcing pumps G, four on 


.- esch fide the arbor, as reprelented in the 


figure. Ni ia ¿E 

From each of thefe pumps is a tube, 
through which the water. is forced into 
the pipe O, and from thence through the 


¿pipe P, which conveys itinto the reler= 


voir. . Thele Pumps are faftened toge- 
ther Sby pieces of timber, with ¡ron 
clamps, to make them firm, as may be 
leen in the figure. 
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the figure, 
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This is a very good machine, and de- 
ferves to be imitated, either in whole or 
in part, when water is to be railed. 

We (hall conclude this account of water- 
works with a defcription of two machines 
much ufed in Holland, 

Fig. 2. ibid. reprelents another machine 
for raifing water: it.is moved by the 
man €, walking 10 tbe wheel] C, asis 
plain from the figure: The large. wheel 
A; A, G, has [even fquare holes in its 
ircumfetence, as A, A, A, which run in 
a [piral form to the UB Tlie water, 
by the motion of the wheel whofe circum- 
ferenceis conltantly immerfed int, runs 


along thele fpival tubes to the axis; from- 


whence it 15 conveyed to D, where 5t 18 
difcharged, and by means of the trough 
and fpout F, F, conveyed to the releryolr 
delftined to receive 1t, 

Fig, 3. 1bid. reprefents a machine ufed 
by the Dutch for frecing their! dykes of 
water, Itconíits of five pieces of board, 

forming a kind of [coop, as B; the han- 
dle Cis OS by a rope faltened to 
three pol= placed triangularly, and 
faítened together at A, as is plain from 
As the working of this ma- 
chine confifts 1n balancing tt, and di- 
reóting 1t lo that, after having filled it 
with water, 1t may throw iton the other 
fide of the dam, we fhall only obíerve 
that the labourer at two rokes can draw 


only halfa cubic foot of water in four fe- - 


conds, which amounts to four hundred 
cubic feet iman hour, 

Fig. 4. 1bid. is another niachine of the 
fame kind with that above defcribed, 
The figure fufiiciently explains ¡ts ule. 
It is worked by two men, oneat A, and 
another at D, “The machine moves on 
the center B, and each end is immerled 


- alternately in the water; by which means 


it fiows into each end. of the machine, 
“where there is a valve, to prevent its re- 
turning ; and, by the alternate motion of 
the machine, the water fo taken up 1s 


- conveyed to B, and from thente,: by the 


fpout C, over the dam. 


WATERFORD, a port-town of Ireland, 
capital of the county of Waterford, fitu- ¡ 


ated on the river Sure, eight miles north 
of the fea: welt, Sais: 79, north 


Jatitude 529 12”, 


Itis one of the largelt cities in Ireland, 
and has a good. foreigh trade. 


WATERING, in the manufaélures, 15 to 


give a luítre to ftuffs, Elc.sby wetting 


-— them lightly with gum-water, and then 


+ 


saazato 


ñ 


¿will (tick together: 
-alío be performed when the water is very 


WAV. 

pafing them. through the prefs, or calen 
der, whether hot or cold, 

The gum-water ought to be pure, thin, - 
and clear, otherwife the folds of the (tuf 
the operation mu(t 


hot, that it may penetrate, 


WATLINGTON, a market-town dE Óx. 


fordíhire, Aa ted twelve miles fouth-eaft 


of Oxford. 


WATTON, a market-town of Norfolk, 


fixteen miles fouth-welt of Norwich, 


WAVE, unda, in philofophy, a cavity in 


the ETE of water, or other fluid, with 
an elevation afide thereof, See FLuip, 
Sir Ifaac Newton explains the nature of 
waves in water after the following man* 


«ner: Let AB and CD (pl, CCXCVII, 


fig. 2. n%1,) be the lurface of water 
quiefeent in the upright leg K L, MN, 
ofa received tube, ¡And ¡fthe water be | 
put into motion, and aícends in the leg 
KE L to EF dt will delcend in the leg 
WN. to GH; lo thit EA=DH 
Again, let Py be a pendulum vibrating 


10 tlie cyeloid KPS, its length VP,from 


- the point of (vfpepñon to the center of 


a 


| Lts from what has been faid of the na- 


olcillation, 15 equal to half the length of 
the water in the tube; let P be the lowel 
point, and PO an arch of the cycloid, 
equál to thé altitude A E. 

The force by which the water 1s alter. | 
nately accelerated and retarded'in its mo. 
tien in the: tube, is the excels of the 
weight of water in either leg above the 
weight in the otlier; and, therefore, 
when thé water in the leg KL alcends to 
EF, and in the other leg defcends to 
GH, that force is equal to the weight 
of the two equal quantities of water 
AEFB+CGHD=2AEFB; and, 
therefore, is to thé weight of the whole 


water, as EA to VP, oras PQ_ to 


PR 3 becaufe the femi-eycloid PR is 
equal to the length of the pendulum 
which deleribes it, from the nature of 
the curve. | 
All the power by which the weight P is 
in any point Q_accelerated or retarded in 
the cycloid, is, to its whole weight, as 
the diftance PQ. from the lowelt point P, 
to the length of the femi-cycloid PR, 
Wrhereforé, as the moving forces of the 
water and pendulum are at firft quiefcent, 
thole powers will move them equally in 
equal times, and caufe that they go for- 
wards and backwards together with a re- 
ciprocal motion: all which is eafily des 


1uré 
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inre of the cycloid, the motion of hea- 
yy bodies, and the forces of bodies in 
motion. 

Hence it follows, that, whether the di- 
ftance AE be great or Ímall, the reci- 
procations of the water will all be per- 
formed in equal times. Alfo, itfollows, 
that if the whole length of the water :be 
78,4 inches, each reciprocation, or alcent 
and delcent of the water, will be per- 
formed in one lecond of time; becauíe a 
pendulum of half that length vibrates in 
that time. Laltly, 1f the length of the 
aqueous canal be increaled or diminifhed, 
the time of each reciprocation will be in- 
creafed or diminifhed in the fubduplicate 
ratio of the length. - 

When the mature of waves in water is 
confidered, it will be found to agree 
very nearly with the motion of the water 
in the tube abovementioned; and, con- 
fequently, their motion will be fimilar to 
that of a pendulum.. For let EFG 
(ibid. n% 2,) reprelent the level furface 
of water when it is not agitated fo as to 
produce waves; when it is thus agitated, 
let ABC D reprelent the wavy lurface, 
AC the highelt parts of the waves, and 
BD the lowelt or concave part. Then 
jtis evident, the weight of the water at 
A above EG will caule it to deltend 
as far below the level to B; and with 


the motion acquired by that delcent, it 


it will again alcend to the fame height C, 
and lo produce a conítant (fuccellion of 
waves in the watery furface, after the 
fame manner as was hewn in the tube, 

Hence it follows, that becaule the length 


of the whole water to be moved is from 
the hishelt point Á to the lowelt puint B, * 


3f the length of a pendulum be half AB, 
it will oícillate once while the water de- 
fcends from A to-B; and in another 
o[cillation, 1t will alcend from B to C; 
and lo on. So that a wave will país 
through its whole length in the time of 
two olcillations; and, therefore, in the 
time of one ofcillation of a pendulum 
four times as long, or equal to ABC, 

Whence, becaufe A BC, “in very large 
and wide waves, is nearly equal to the 
breadth AC; therefore, when the waves 


are 39,2 inches broad, they will undulate * 


im one fecond of time; and, conle- 
quently, fince the times of all the undula- 
tions are equal, there will be 39,2-+60 
=2352 inches, or 196 feet, run through 


by a wave in one minute; which is ' 


11760 feet per hour. Hence, alfo, the 


velocity of greater or lefler wayes will be 
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increafed or diminifhed in the fubdupli- 
cate proportion of their breadth + that is, 
1 V= velocity of the greater waves 
ABCD, and v=— velocity of the lefTer 
waves a. bh. c. d. ef. 8zc. then it will be 
V:v::y AC: y ac. Becaule the ves 
locities and times of bodies, moved in 
any manner by gravity, are proportional 
to the fquare roots of the perpendicular 
altitudes, and thofe altitudes are as the 
lengths of pendulums; and, therefore, 


as the breadth of waves. : 


The waves of the [ea are of two kinds, 
natural and accidental, The natural 
waves are thoíe which are exactly pro- 
portioned in fize to the ftrength of the 
wind, whole blowing gives origin to 
them. The accidental waves are -thole 
occafioned by the wind's reaéting upon it- 
felf by repercuffion from hills and moun- 
tains, or high fhores, and by the wafhing 
of the waves theni+ives, otherwile of the 
natural kind, againít rocks and fhoals ; 
all thefe cafes give the waves an eleva-= 
tion, which they can never haye in their 
natural ftate. - | 
Mr. Boyle has proved, by numerous 
experiments, that the moft violent wind 
never penetrates deeper than fx feet into 
the water; and it fhould feem a natural 
confequence of this, thatthe water moyed 
bysit can only be elevated to the fame 
height of fix feet from the level of the fur» 
face in a calm: and this fix feet of elevas 
tion being added to the lix of excavation» 
1n the part whence that water lo elevated 
was railed, Ihould give twelve feet for 
the utmoft elevation of a wave. This is 
a calculation that does great honour to 
ts author; for count Marbgli meafured 


- carefully the eleyation of the waves near 


Provence, and found that, in a very vio-= 
lent tempelt, they arofe only to feven 
feet above the natural level of the fea, 
and this additional foot in height he ea- 
fly refolved into the accidental fhocks of 
the water againít the bottom, which was, 
3n the place he meafured them in, not fo 


deep as to be out of the way of affeóting - 


the waves; and he allows that the addi- 
tion of one fixth of the height of a wave, 
from fuch a difturbance from the bottom, 
is a very moderate alteration from what 
would have-been lts height in a deep fea; 
and concludes, that Mr. Boyle's calcula- 
tion holds perfeétly right in deep feas, 
where the waves are purely natural, and 
have no accidental ceufes to render them 


Jargerthan their ju(t proportion. In deep 
water, under the high fhores of the fame 
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part of France, this author found the na- 
tural elevation of the waves to be only 
five feet; but be found alfo, that their 
breaking againít rocks, and other acci- 
dents to which they were liable in this 
place, often raifed them to eight feet 
«high. 


We are not to fuppofe, from this calcula- 


tion, that no wave of the lea can rile 
more than fix feet above its natural level 
in open and deep water for waves im- 
menfely higher than thele are formed, in 
violent tempells, in the great feas. 
Thefe, however, are not to be accounted 
waves In their natural (fate, but they are 
Imgle wayes formed of many” others; 
for in thefe wide plains of water, wben 
one wave is raifed by the wind, and would 
elevate itlelf up. to the exact height of (ix 
feet, and no more, the motion of the 
- water is Ío great, and the fucceflion of 
the waves fo quick, that, during the 
time thisis rifing, it recelwes into it feve- 
ral other waves, each of which would 
have been at the lame height with ¡tfelf; 
thefe run into the frít wave, one after 
another, as it is rifing: by this means 
its rife is continued much longer than 


comes tergibly great. A number of 
thele complex waves arifin g together, 
and being continued in a long fucceffion 
by the continuation of the ftorm, make 
the waves fo dangerous to fhips, which 
the failors in their phrafe call mountains 
high. 

WAVE OFFERING, Injewiíh antiquity, a 
lacrifice offered by agitation, or waving, 
towards the four cardinal points of the 
—compaís. See the article SACRIFICE, 

WAVED, Wavryr, or WaveY, in he- 
raldry, is faid of a bordure, or any or- 
dinary, or charge, in a coat of arms, 
having its out-lines indented, in manner 
of the rifing and falling of waves: jtis 
ufedto denote, that the firft of the family 
in whofe arms it Ítands, acquired its ho- 
nours for [ea-fervice. E 

WAVING, in the fea-language, is the 
making figns to a velíel to come near or 
keep ofF. 

WAVREN, or GAVEREN,- See the ar- 

 ticle GAVEREN. 

WAX, or Bees-WAX, in natural -hiftory, a 
firm and folid fubítance, moderately 
heavy, and of a fine yellow. colour, 


: formed by the bees from the farina of. 


flowers, which they work up and com- 
preís into a maís, or lortof cake, and of 
which they form their honey-combs; 


«¿and almoft tranfparent whitenels, «dry, 
1t natúrally would have been, and it be- 


WAX 


from whence it is obtained by heating 3ng 
ftraining them through a linen cloth, oy 
by preffing them betwixt ¡ron -plates, 7, 
The belt fort is that of a lively yellow 
colour, and an agreceable fmell, fome. 
what like that of honey : when new it js 
toughifh, yet ealy to break; but by ape 
it becomes harder and more brittle, lofe; 
1ts fine colour, and in a great meafure it 
fmell. - See the article HONEY-COMB, 

From the common yellow wax, by the 
mere effeét of fun and air, or by what i; 
called bleeching, is formed what we term 
white-wax, and fome, very improperly, 
virgin-=wax. As the greater the [urface 
1s In proportion to the quantity, the 
fooner and more perfectly this operation 
is performed. The ufual way 1s to melt 
the wax in hot water; wlen melted, 
they prefs 1t through a ftrainer of tole.: 
rable fine linen, and pour 1t into round 
and very fhallow moulds. "When hard. 
ened by cooling, it is taken out and ex. | 
pofed to the fun and air, fprinkling it 
now. and then with water, and often 
turning its by this means it foon be: 
comes white. The belt fort is.ofa clear 


hard, brittle, and of an agreeable [mel 
like that of the yellow waxy but much 
weaker. 
The common yellow wax is of very preat | 
uled both 3n medicine and in many of the | 
arts and manufaétures. It is fometimer 
given internally, as in dylenteries, and 
other erofions of the inteltinesz but it 
great ule.is4n the making ointments and 
plafters for external u[s, and the greater 
part of thofe of the Shops owe their con. 
fiftence to it. The white wax is alío an 
ingredient in fome of the cerates and 
ointments of the fhops; and is ufedin 
making candles, and in many of th: 
Nicer arts and manufaétures, where wax 
> Js: required. | 
Bees-wax, on being imported, pays a 
duty of 95, 652,d. the hundred weight, 
and draws back, on exportation, 35 
"50. 

Preparations of Wax. The butter and oil 
of wax are thus prepared; Cut the wax 
in pieces and put them into a retort, 
which muít be half filled with thele 
pieces; and the relt of the retort being 
Ailled with*fend, it molt be placed ina 
fand furnace. ¿At firft an acid fpiit 
arifes, and afterwards a thick oil, called 
the butter of wax, fticks inothe neck of 

The retort, unlels 1t be heated by apply- 
ing a live coal,. This may be rectified 

as : into 
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“nto a thin oil, by diftilling it feveral 
times, without addition, in a fand-heat, 


"The butter is an extremely foft and ano- 


dyne unguent; highly emollient and 
relaxing; agreeable to the nerves; and, 
when rubbed on contracted limbs, proves 
of great benefit to them. It is an excel- 


-Jent liniment for the piles, and takes off 


the pain attending them m a very fud- 
den and furprizing manner. Ital/ío keeps 
the [kin foft, and is one of the belt things 
known to keep it from cracking or chop- 
ping in the winter. 

The oil of wax, has alío a very fingular 
virtue in curing contraéted tendons and 
reltoring flexibility to the parts. Itcures 
chapped nipples in women who give 
fuck beyond any other application, and 
is as fuccelsful againít chapped lips, and 
the cracking of the fkin of the hands, 
only rubbing them once in three or four 
days with it, Itisalío of great ufe in 
diícuffing cold tumours arifing on the 
face, and thofe on the fingers in winter. 


Sealing-Wax is made in the following 


manner: Take one pound of bees-wax; 
three ounces of fine turpentine; olive- 
oil, and rofin, finely powdered, of each 
one ounce: when they are well melted, 
and the droís taken off, put“in an ounce 
and a half of vermillion, or red-lead, 
finely ground, and (tir then together till 
they are well incorporated: and when 


this mixture grows a little cool rollit in- 


lim 


to lticks, or in any other form. 1f you 
would have it black, inftead of vermil- 
lion, or red-lead, put in lamp-black. 
The loft, red, and green wax, ufed in 
large feals to fome of our law-writings, 


-—aré thus made: Melt bees-wax over a 


gentle heat, with fuch a proportion of 
Venice turpentine as, when cold, will 
give it the due confiftence; this is 'de- 
termined by repeated trials, fit putting 
in but little turpentine, and afterwardS 
more and more, till by dropping a piece 
upon a marble to cool, ¡it ls found of the 
true confiltence. “They then colour it 


wwith red-lead, or vermillion, or witli ver- 


diter, or whatever colours they pleafe; the 
'mixture in this ftate receiving any, 


Grafting-Wax, a compolition ferving to 
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a confiderable thicknefs. "When this-is 


grown dry and hard, it makes the half 


mould; the fecond half of which may be 
obtained in the fame manner. The two 


parts of the mould being joined together, 
a litrle bees-wax melted and brought to 


a due heat, being poured through a hole 
made in a convenient part of tlie mould, 
and prefently hook therein, will repre- 
fent the original fruit. 


WAX-WORE, the reprefentation of the 


faces, Ue. of perfons living or dead ¿ 
made by applying plalter of Paris in a 
kind of paíte, and thus forming a mould 
containing the exact reprefentation* of the 
features. Into this mould melted wax 


'1s poured, and thus a kind of mafks are 


formed; which being painted and fet 
with glafs eyes, and the figures drelled in 
their proper habits, they bear fuch a reo 
femblance that 1t is difácult to diftinguifh 
between the copy and the original. 


: WAXING, in chemiltry, the preparation 


of any matter to render it fit and dilpoled 
to liquify, or melt, which of itfelf it was 
not. 
This is frequently done to enable thines 
to penetrate into metals and other folid 
bodies, 


WAY, a paflage or road. See Roa, 


The roman ways are divided into confy= 
lar, preetorjan, military, and public; and 


of thele we have four remarkable ones in 


England: the firlt, Watling-ftreet, or 
Watheling-ftreet, leading from Dover 
to London, Dunítable, Toucelter, Atter- 


fton, and the Severn extending as far ag 
- Anglefea in Wales. 'The fecond; called 


Hikenild, or Ikenild-ftreet, ftretches from 


- Southampton over the river I6s at New- 


bridge; thence by Camden and Lich- 
field; then pales the Derwent, near 
Derby, and ends at Tinmouih, The 
third, called Fofle-way, becaufe in fome 
places it was neyer perfeéted, but lies as a 
large ditch, leads from Cornwal through 
Devonfhire, by Tetbbury, near Stow in 
the Wolds; and befide Coventry to Lei- 


.celter, Newark, and lo to Lincoln. The 


fourth, called Erming, or Erminage- 
ftreet, extends from St. David's, in 
Wales, to Southampton. 
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bind the graft to the cleft of the ftock. 
For the manner of making which, lee 


Methods of GRAFTING. 


+ 


Higb Wax. See HiGH-WaY. 
Mity-Way. See the article GALAXY, 
"Wax of e jbip, 1s lometimes the lame as 





To imitate fruit in WAx. Take the fruit 


and bury it half way in clay; oil its 
edges, and that part of the fruit which is 


— uncovered; then nimbly throw on its 
tempered alabafter or plalter of Paris, to 


her rake, dr run forward or backward : 


but this term 1s moft commonly under=. 


ftood of her failing, Thus when fhe. 
oes a-pace, 1t is lald that (bz hathb a 

Eóod way, or makes a fic way. So 
: ! when 


WEA 
when an account is kept how falt fhe 
fails by the log, 1t 15 called keeping an 
account of her way; and becaule moft 
íhips are apt to fall a little to leeward of 
their true courfe, they always in calting 
up the log-board, allow fomething for 
her leeward way. 

Wax of the rotuds, in fortification, 15 a 

Space left for :he palíage of the rounds 

between the rampart and the wall of a 
fartifñied towbo, This 15 not now much 

30 ule; becauíe the parapet, not being 

above a foot thick, is foon overthrown by 

the enemy's cannon. 

WaY-WISER, an inftrument otherwife 
called perambulator. See the article 
PERAMBULATOR. 

WAY-W0DE, a title given to the governors 
of the chief places ¡ in the empire of Mul(- 
covy, as alfo. in Poland, 

WEAR, or WEEr, a great (tank or an 
in a river, fitted for the taking of fiíh, o 
for conveying the tream, to a mill. 

New wears are not to be made, or others 
altered, to the nufance of the public, 
under a certain penalty. 

WEASEL, in zoology, a fpecies cf Mu- 
< tela, with the tip of the tail black. See 
the Edie MusTELA. 

This is a fmaller animal than the pole- 

cat: the head is fmall, of an ovated 

form, and fharp at the Ínout: the ears 
are fmal!, fort and patulous: the eyes 
of a fierce alpeét: the mouth well fur- 
nifhed with teeth: the upper jaw longer 
than the under: the body is about eight 
inches long, and flender: the tail is a 


third part the Jength of the body: the: 


legs are fhort and flender: the feet have 
fiye toes armed with fharp claws; the 
whole body is covered with a fine and 
tolerably long fur; the back is of a dark- 
1h colour, and the belly is white, 
WEATHER, the ftate or difpofition of the 
atmofphere with regard to heat, cold, 
wind, rain, froft, Ec. 
At itisin the atmofpbere that all plants 
and animals live, and as that appears to 
be the great principle of molt animal and 
yegetable preduétions, alterations, e. 
here does not feem any thing, im all 
philofophy, of more immediate concern- 
ment to us than the ftate of the weather, 
and a knowledge of the great influence It 
has on our bodies. What valt, but re- 
pular, alterations a little turn of wea- 
y ther makes ina tube filled with mercu- 
xy, or fpirits of wine, or in.a' piece of 
ftring, Ec. every body knows, in the 
common inftance of barpmeters, thefmos 
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meters, e. and it is owing partly to qu 
inattention, and partly to our únequa] 
and intemperate couríe of living, that ve 
do not feel as great and regular ones in 
the tubes, chords, and fibres of our oy 
hodies. 

WEATHER-COCK, or WEATHER- -VANE, 
a moveable vane in form of a cock, or 
other Mape, placed on high, to be turned. 
round according to the direétion of th 
wind, and point out what quarter the 
wind blows from. See WIND. 

WEATHER-GLASSES, are inftruments con» 
trived to indicate the (fate or difpofition of 
the atmofphere, and the various altera. 

 tioús in the weather: fuch are barome. 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers, GE, 
See the articles BaROMETER, Then. 
MOMETER, Te. 

WEATHER-GAGE, in the fea-language, 
See the article GAGE. 

WEATHERING, among failors, figni. 
fies the doubling, or failing by a head: 
land, or other place. 

WEAVIN G, the art of working a web ol 
cloth, filk, or other ftuff, in a loom with 
a hurtle, For the manner of performin 
which fee the article CLOTH, Te, 

WEAVING-LOOM, a machine for weavir 

cloth, (i1k, e. by railing the threads of 
the warp in order to throw in the fhoor, 
and ftrike it clofe, Of thele there an 
various kinds, diflinguifhed by the dif! 
ferent forts of cloths, fluffs, filks, Er. 
in which they are employed, and which 
are chiefiy diflinguifhed by the numbr: 
and variety of tbe threads they raile 
order ta work the warp, - either plain «: 
in figures, by making more or lels of th: 
woof or fhoot “appear through the war 
In order to give a general idea of wea 
ing, we fhall here defcribe the parts ol 
the common weaver's loom. See plate 
CCXCITL fig. 2. in which 9,9, are the 

- Joom polts: 10. the crofs-bars: 11, 
the battenz which ferves to ftrike in, 
and clofe more or lefs the threads of th: 
woof: 12. the cap of the batten, o 
along bar; which the weaver takes holl 
Ea: in one hand and then in the otlier; 

+ the block, or under part of th 
E containing the reed witbin th 
lower bar: 34, the cro(s-piece, or bur 
don and pin, which helps to make tl: 

“ batten moveable: 15. the gallows; 1 

piece of wood fifpending the pully, ot 
which the ca moves that is tied to tht 
two lams: 16. the breaft-barz a fa 
fquare piece of wood, with an  openint 

init to let the al  Hlrovgh, li 

Ob 
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WED 
rolled on the knee-roll : 17. the cane- 
foll, which the warp is tutned on at 
the other end of the loom: 18. thereed: 
20. pullies, upon wbich the cords roll 
that are faftened to the lams: 21. the 
tumbler 3 which is a cord that pales 
from one lam to the other over the pully 
20, and caufes the working of the lams 
by ¡ts afcending and defcendimg: 22, the 
mufile in which the pully acts: 23. a 
fkain, or leifh, cut into proper lengrhs, 
to mend the leifhes of the harnefs that 
en 
0 to mend the threads of the warp 
that occañionally break: 25. lizard thread, 
to mend thofe of the lizier that happen to 
break; and which, efpectally in cloth, 
are very different from the warp: 26. 
the box to hold the quills: 28. the foot-. 
bar: 29. the trundles, or moveable 
bars, tied with two cords to the lower 
virsee of each lam. When the foot 
velles a treadle, the lam thats faftened 
to it links, and the other rifes by the help 
of the tumblér: 30. the foot-ltep: 3x.. 
the temple; a double flat ruler, having 
mall teeth at the extremities 5 1t may be 
lengthened er fhortened by the help of a 
catch that is in one of the rulers, and+ 
introduced in a groove in the other 
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be no- regular calculation of the aGiual 
effeót of the wedge, in this cafe. Burif 
we [uppole the power of cobelon in the 
wood AD E B to be uniform, or to make 
every where an equal refiíltance to the 


wedge ABC, dividing its parts A F and 


B'G; then die power of the wedge wenld 
be to the reliftance of the wood, as their 
velocities inverlely, that is, as the fpaces 
moved through in the fame time, thatis, 
as the height of the wedge HC to half 
ts width A H. y e 


to break: 24. a bobbin of the. WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the 


week, fo called from a fzxon idol named 
Wooden, fuppoled to be Mars, worfhip- 
ped ón this day. 


Ao WEDNESDAY, the firlt day of Lent, E 


lo called from the cuítom obleryed in the 
antient chriftian church of penitents ex- 
prelling their humiliation at this time, by 
appearing in fack-cloth and afhes, The 
want of this difcipline 1s at prefent fup- 


—plied, by reading publicly on afh-wed- 


nelday the curíes denounced in (cripture 
againít the feveral forts of fins, the people 
repeating after each curfe, Amen, 


WEED, a common name for all rank and 


wild berbs, that grow of themíelves, to 
the detriment of other ufeful herbs they 
grow among.- 


ruler. The teeth in the extremities are 'WWEED, in the miners-language, denotes 


“faftened in the lizier of the work, by 
which means it is kept of an equal 
breadth; and as the work advances ¡he 


temple is moved forwards : 32. the (hut- . 


tle feen in frónt and profile: 33. the 
knee-roll, on which the work is rolled 
“as it is wove: 34. the tantowj an 
iron leaver to turn the knee-roll the 
reed feen leparate, 
WEB, a tort of tiflue, or texture formed 
of threads interwoven with each other; 
fome whereof are extended in length, and 
called the warp3 and others drawn a- 
crofs, and called the woof. See the ar- 
ticles CLOTH, Warp, Ue, : 
Spider's WEB, or COBWEB. 
ticle COBWEB, 
WEDGE, cuneus, one of the mechanical 
powers, as they are called. See POWER, 
The wedge is a triangular prilm, whofe 
bales are equilateral acute-angled tri- 
angles. Seethe articles PrIsM, e. 
The power of the wedge ACBH (plate 
COXCVIIT, fig. 3.) is evident from its 
confiltinge of two equal inclined planes, 
AHC and BHC: but as it is chiefly 
muled to feparate the adhering parts of 
wood, the cohelion of which 15 every 
where variable and uncertain, there can 
4 


- qe 


as 


See the ar- 


- controyerted. 
ts rife from the four quarters or intervals 


the degeneracy of a load or vein of fine 
metal into an ulelels marcahte, 


WEEK, feptimana, heodomada, in chro- 


nology, a divifion of time compriling fe- 
ven days. 

The origin of this divifion of weeks, ot 
of computing time by levenths, is greatly 
Some will have 1t to take 


of the moon, between her changes or 


phafes, which, being about feven days. 


diftant, gave occafion to the divifion. 


Be this as it will, the divifon is certain= 


ly very antient. The Syrians, Egyptians, 
and moft of the oriental nations, appear to 


. haye ufed it from all antiquity: though 
3t did not get footing in the welt till 


Chriftianity brought it in: the Romans 
reckoned their days not by fevenths but 


by ninths, and the antient Greeks by de- 


cads or tenths. 

Indeed, the Jews divided tbeir time by 
weeks, but it was upon a different prin- 
ciple from the ealtern nations. God him=-" 
felf appointing them to woik fix days, 
and to relt the fabbath, in order to keep 
up the fenfe and remembrance of the 
creation; which being effeóted in Lx 
days, he relted the leventh, 
Pa Dre 
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'Pafíer WEEK, or the Holy WeEx, 15 the 
Jalt week in Lent, “wvherein the church 
celebrates the myftery of our Saviour's 
death and paffñion. 
“WEEK, or WycK, in geography, a par- 
liament and port-town of Scotland, in 
the fhire of Cathneís: weltlong. 2% 45, 
north lat, 58% 40”. Ea 
WEEN, or Hvuen, a little ifland in the 
found, at the entrance into the Baltic, 
fixteen miles north of Copenhagen. 
WEEVER, in ichthyology, the trachinus 
with the lower jaw: longelt, and with- 
out beards. See TRACHINUS. 
Jt grows to fix or eight inches In length, 
and is thick in proportion : the head is 
large and comprefled, the eyes ftand 
near one another at the top of it; the 
mis is of agold yellow, the body is com- 
prelled, the lateral line ftraight5 there is 
on each fide at the opercula a large and 
robuít fpine; the tail 1s Ícarce at all fork- 
ed; the firlt back fin has five prickly 
rays; the fecond has thirty-one;z the 
pettoral fins have each fixteen rays, and 
the pinna ani has thirty-two. 
—<WEIDEN, a town of Bavaria, fituated on 
the river Nab, fifteen miles north of 
Amberg, : 
WEIGH, Wax, or: WeEy, avaga, a 
welent of cheele, woel, Ec. containing 


256 pounds avoirdupolle. Of corn, the “VWWElGHT, fpondus, in mechanics, 15 an! 


- weigh contains forty bulhels; of barley 
or malt, fix quarters, lo fome places, 
as Elfex, the weigh of cheele is 300 
pounds. 

WEIGHER, an officer indivers cities ap- 
pointed to weigh the commodities bought 

or fold 1n a public balance, 

WEIGHING, the aét of examining a bo- 

dy in the balance to find its weight, 

WEIGHING-CHAIR, a machine contrived, 
by Sanétorius, to determine the quantity 
of food taken at 2 meal, and to warn the 
feeder when he had his quantum. 

WE IGHING-ANCHOR, is the drawing it 
out of the ground jt had been calt into, 
in order to [et fail, or quit a port, road, 
or the like, | 

WEIGHT, GRAVITY, pondus, im phyfics, 
a quality in natural bodies whereby tl 
tend downwards, towards the center 

the earth. Or, weight may be defined, in 
a lefs limited manner, to be a power in- 
herent in all bodies whereby they tend to 

«fome common point, called the center of 
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gravity; and that with a greater or Jof 
velocity, as they are more or lefs denf 
or as the medium they país thro” ia More 
or lels rare. | 
In the common ule of language, weight 
and gravity are confidered as one and 
the fame thing. Some authors, however, 
make a: difference between them; and 
hold gravity only to expreís a nilus o 
endeavour to defcend, but «weight an 
actual delcent. But there is.room for y. 
better diftinétion. In effect, one: ma 
conceive gravity to be the quality as in. 
herent in the body ; and weightthe fame 
quality, exerting itíelf either againít an 
obltacle, or otherwife, Hence, weipht 
may be diftinguifhed, like gravity, in; 
abíolute and fpecific. See GRAVITY, 
Sir Ilfiac Newton demonltrates, that th 
welghts of all bodies, at equal diftance 
from the center of the earth, are pro 
portionable to the quantities of matter 
: each corgaims. Whence it follows, th 
the weights of bodies have not any de 
pendence on their forms, or textures; 
and that all fpaces are not equally ful 
of matter, Hence, alfo, 1t follows, tha 
the weight of the fame body is diferen, 
on the furface of different parts of th 
earth; by reafon its figure is nota fpher, 
but a fpheroid, See the article EARTH, 

























thing to be railed, fuftained, or mov 
by a machine, or any thing that in an 
manner refilts the motion to be produdd 
WEIGHT, in commerce, denotes a body 
of a known weight, appointed to be pil! 
in the balance againft other bodiry 
whole weight is required. | 
The fecurity of commerce depending, 
good mealure, on the juítnefs of weight! 

* which are ufually of lead, iron, or bral: 
molt nations have taken care to preve 
the faliificátion thereof, by ftamping ol 
marking them by proper officers, alte 
being adjulted by fome original ftandard, 
Thus, in England, the ftandard di 
welghts is kept in the exchequer, by! 
particular officer called the clerk of tl 
market, See the article CLERK. 
—Weights may be diftinguifhed im to et 

- tient and modern, foreign and domellii 
Antient WBEIGHTS, 1. Thole of ihear 
tient Jews, reduced to the Englifh tr] 
welghts, will ftand as in the follow 


2. Gít 
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he Grecian and Roman welghts, reduced to englifh troy weight, will ftand as in the 


following table : 
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The roman ounces is the englifh avoirdu- 
pois ounce, which they divided into fe 
ven denarii, as well as eight drachms5 
and fince they reckoned their denarius 
equal to the attic drachm, this will make 
the attic weights one eighth jeavier than 
the correlponding roman welghts. 
Modera European We1GHTS. 1. Englih 
welghts: By the twenty-feventh chapter 
of Magna Charta, the weights all over 
England are to be the fame; but for dif- 
ferent commodities, there are two dif- 
ferent forts, viz. troy weight and avoir- 
dupoile weight. The origin from which 
they are both raifed, is a grain of wheat 
gathered in the middle of the ear. 

in troy weight, twenty-four of theíe 
grains make a penny-weight fterling; 
twenty penny-weights make one ounce ; 
and twelve ounces one pound, See the 
article TroY. 
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By this weight we weigh gold, filver, ; 
jewels, grains, and liquors. “Fhe apo-' 
thecaries alío ule the troy pound, ounces.: 
and grainz but. they differ from the refk 
in the intermediate divifions. They dis 
vide the ounce into ejght drachms; the 
drachm into three fcruples, and the 
fcruple into twenty grains. 

In avoirdupoife weight, the pound con- 
tains fixteen ounces, butthe ounce 15 lefa 
by near one-twelfth than the troy ounce; 
this latter containing 490 grains, and 
the former only 448. The ounce con- 
tains 16 drachms. So ounces avoirdu- 
poife are only equal to 73 ounces troy; 
and 17 pounds troy equal to 14 pounds 
avoirdupoife. See AÁVOIRDUPOISE, 
By avoirdupoife weight are weighed 
mercury, and grocery  wares, baíe 
metals, wool,  tallow, hemp, drugs, 
bread, Ee. 


Table of Troy Weight as uled by the 


























-» Goldímiths, _£Apothecaries, - 
Grains Grains. 
24 |Penny-weights 20 ¡Scruple. 
480 | 22 Ounce. 60 37 Drachmo 
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Thé moneyers, jewellers, fc. have a 
particular clafs of weights, for gold and 
precious ftones, viz. carat and grain; 
and for filver, the penny-weight and 
VoL, IV, , 


grain, See the article CARACT. 
The moneyers have alío.a peculiar fubs 
diviñon of the grain troy “Thus, 
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j Grain rao Mites. 
Mite . Y24 Droits 
he Loa 24 Li 
The 2 nto”. ao Perits, 
-Perjt 24 Blanks, 


The dealers-in wool have likewile a par- 
ticular fet.of weights, uz. the fack, 
wwelgh, tod, ftone, and clove. 
2. French weights: The common or 
-Paris pound is 16 ounces; which they 
«divide two ways: the firlt divifion is 
into 2 marcs; the marcinto 3 ounces ; 
the punce into 8 grofs; the gros into 
3 péony-welghts; the penny-welght into 
24 grans; the grain equivalent to a 
gran of wheat, The fecond divifion'of 
ahe pound is into 2 half-pounds; the 
half-pound into 2 quarters; the quarter 


anto 2 half-quarters; the half-quarter 


into ++sw ounces; and the ounce into 
two half-ounces. 

The weights of the firít divifion are u/ed 
yto weigh gold, filver, and the richer 
*wommodities< and the weights of the 
lecond diviñon, for commodities of lefs 




















value, 
se Graings, 
: 77 Penny-weilght. 
72 13 |[Gros. n 
576 241 8 jOunce. 
4608 192 “64 13 [Marc. 
921 AS 16 2 |Pound. 
Half-ounce. | 
La |Ounce. | | 
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28 | 4 | 2 [Quarter pound. 














16 | 3 | 4 | 2 ¡Half-pound. 
32] 16| 8 | 4 | 2 |Pound.  = 
|3200]1600 S00l400 200|100|Quintal, * 


But the pound is not the fame through- 
out France. ¿At Lyons, e. gr. the city 
pound is only 14 ounces: So that joo 
Lyons pounda makeonly 88 Paris pounds, 
But befide the city pownd, they have an- 
othér at Lyons for filk, containing 16 


ounces. At Tholoufe, and throughout 
“the Upper-Languedoc, the pound is 13. 
ounces and a half of Paris weight. At 


Marfeilles, and throughout Provence, the 


pound is 13 ounces of Paris weight, 


At Rouen, beiide the common Paris 


pound and marc, fhey have the weight 
of the yicomtez which is 16 ounces, a 
half, and five-fixtlis of the Paris weight. 


The weights, enumerated under the two 


articles of englifh and french weights, * 
“are the lame that are uled throughoutthe 
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gredteft part of Europe; only under 
fomewhat different names, divilions and 
de pb a 
'arEcular nations have alío certain 
welghts peculiar to themfelves: thus, 
Spain has vits arrobas, containing 25 
fpanifh pounds, or one-fourth of the 
common quintal ; ¡ts quintal macho, 
containing 150 pounds, or one-half'com- 
mon quintal, or 6 arrobas: its adarme, 
containing one-fixteenth of its ounce, 
And for gold, it has'its caftillan, or one- 
hundredth ef a pound. JTts tomin, con- 
taining 12 grains, or one-eighth of a 
caltillan. The fame are in ule in the 
Spanith Weft-Indies, | | 
Portugal has ¡ts arroba, containing 32 


: Lifbon arratels, or pounds: Savary alío 


mentions 1ts faratelle, containing. 2 
Lifbon pounds: andiits rottoli, contain. 


Ing about 12 pounds, .And for gold, its 
-.chego, containing four carats. “The fame 


are uled in the Portugueíe Eaft-Indies, 


Ttaly, and particularly Venice, have their 


migliaro, containing four mirrés; the 
mirre containing 3o Venice pounds; 
The faggio, containing a fixth part of 
an ouncts Genoa has five kinds of 
welghts, viz. large welghts, hereby 
all merchandizes are weighed at the cul: 
tom-houíe: cafh weights for pialtres,, 
and other Ípecies: the cantara; or quin- 
tal, for the coaríeft commodities; the 
large! balance for raw filks; and.the 
fmall balance for the finer commodities. 
Sicily has ¡its rotollo, 32 and a half 
pounds of Melina. | 


Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Haníea 


Towns, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Ee, 
have their fchippondt, «which at Antwerp 
and Hamburgh, is 300 poundsz at Lu- 
beck, 3203 and at Coninglberg, 400 
pounds. In Sweden, the felippondt for 
copperis 320 pounds; and the fchippondt 
for provilions ¿00 pounds. At Kiga and 
Revel, the [chippondt is 400 pounds; 
at Dan'zic, 340 pounds3 in Norway, 300 
pounds ; at Amiterdam, 300; containing 
20 lyfpondts, each weighing 15 pounds. 
In Muícovy, they weigh their large com- 
modities by the bercheroét, or berkewits, 
containing 400 of their pounds. “They 
have alfothe poet, or poede, containing 40 
pounds, orone-tenth of the bercheroét. 
In order to fhew the proportion of the fe- 
veral weights ufed throughout Europe, 
we flialladd a reduélion of them to one 
ftandard, viz. the London and Amiíter- 
dam-pound,. Aj | 
1. Proportion of the weights of the prin- 
cipal places of Europe, 

| The 
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The 16015. of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are equal to | 
az. 
g1 8 of Amíterdam, Paris, e, 
96 2 of Antwerp or Brabant. 
88 o of Rouen, the vifcounty weight. 


- 106 0 of Lyons, the city weight. 
'go 9 of Rochelte. 
x07 11 of Touloufe and Upper Lan- 
uedoc. | 
113 O Of Mar(eilles or Proyence. 
81 7 of Geneva, 
93 5 of Hamburgh. 
389 7 of Francfort, Ec, 
96 1 of Leipic, Ue. 
137 4 of Genoa. 
11 


332 11 of Leghorn, 
-153 11 of Milan. 
152 O of Venice, 
154 10 of Naples, 


97 o of Seville, Cadiz, He, 
104 13 Of Portugal. 

96 s of Lelpe. ” 
112 3 of Rufña. 

107 2, of Sweden. 

39 2 of Denmark. 


2. Proportion of the weights of the ef 
cities in Europe, to thole of Amiterdam. 
An loo pounds of Amiterdam are equal to 

15 

108 of Alicant, 

Tos of Antwerp. ; 

120 of Arcnangel, or 3 ici 
1os of Arlchot. z 

120 of Avignon. 

93 of Ball in Switzerland. 
zoo of Bayonne in Frances 
166 of Bergamo. 

97 of Bergen-0p-z0m. 

95 5 of Bergen in Norwaye. 

111 of Bern. 

100, of Balangons 

oo of Biiboa. 

305 of Bois le duc. 
151 of Bologna. 

aco of Bourdeaux. 

104 Of Bourgen Brelle, 
103 of Bremen, - 

125 of Brefllaw. 

105 of Bruges,- 

105 Of brullels. 

1os Of Cadiz. 

105 Of Cologne. 

325 24 Coningíberg, 
1073 0f Gopenhagén. 

87. Fottos of Conltantinople. 
11% I of Dantzic. 
1co of Dort. 

-97 of Dublin, 

97 of Edinburgh, 
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- 96 of Rouen, vilcounty a q 


1b 

143 of Florence. 
98 of Francfort on the Maines. 
105 of Gaunt. 

29 or Geneva. 

163 of Genoa, cafh weight, 
102 E Hamburglra 

106 of Leyden. 
105 o 

1052 of Liege, 
114 of Lille. 
143 of Leghorns 
10% 2 of Lifbon. | 
109 of Lon don, ayordu e weigh6 
105 of Lovaine, 

fos of Lubec. | 
ALE of Lucca, light weighta 
116 of Lyons, city weight. 
214 of Madrid. 
105 Ed Marlines. > 
1235 of Marleilles. 
154 Of Mellina, light weight. 
168 of Milan. 
120 of Montpelier, 
125 bercheroéts of IMulcovy» 
zoo of Nantes, 
106. of Nancy. 
169 of Naples. 

98 of Nuremberg. 
100 of Paris. 
121 of Revel. 


- 309 Of Riga. 


100 of Rochelle, 
146 of Rome, 
joo of Rotterdam. 


100: of St, Malo. 
120 of 5t, Sebaltiana 
E53 1 of Saragola, 
106 of Seville, 

114 Of Smyrna. 


“q1o0 of Stetin. 


81 of Tholoufe and Upper Languedoc. 
351 of Turin. 
143 of Valencia. > 
182 o Venice, [mall weight. 


WEIGHTS, ufed in the feveral parts of 


Afa, the Eafi-Indies, China, Perfia, Sc. 
In Turky, at Smyrna, Sc, théy ule the 
batman, or battemant, contaiming fix 
occos; the occo weigbing three pounds 
four-hfths Englifh. They have another 
batman much lefs, confilting as the for- 
mer, offix occos ; but the occo on!y con= 
taining fifteen ounces englifh : 44 occos 
of the firlk kind make the torkifh quintal. 

At Cairo, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and , 
Alexandria, they ufe the rotto, rotton, or 


"rottoli, The rottoli at Cairo, and othee 


19 K az parts. 


W El 
parts of Egypt, is 144 drachms;3 being 
fomewhat over an englih pound. At 
Aleppo there are three forts of rottos; the 
firlt 720 drachms, making about feven 
pounds englifh, and ferving to weigh 
cottons, galls, and other large commodi- 
ties: the lecond is 624 drachms, ufed for 
all 1lks but wbite ones, which are weigh- 
ed by the third rotto of 700 drachms. 
At Seyda the rotto is 600 drachms. 
The other ports of the- Levant, not 
named here, ule fome of theíe weights ; 
particularly the occo, or ocqua, the rot- 
toli, and rotto. 
The chinefe weights are the piece, for 
large commodities; 1tis divided into 100 
catis, or cattis ; tho' fome lay into 125; 
the cati into 16 taels, or tales ; each tael 
equivalent to 1 F of an ounce englifl1, or 
the weight of one rial and 2, and con- 
taining twelve mas, or malles, and each 
mas 10 condrins. So that the Chinefe 


piece amounts to 137 pounds englifh 


avolrdupois, and the cadi to 1 pound 8 
“ounces. The picol for ilk containing 66 
eatis and £,. the bahar, bakaire, or barr, 
containing 300 catis. | 
Tonquin has alío the fame weights, 
meafures, Ec, as China. Japan has only 
one weight, víz, the cati; which, how- 
ever, is different from that of China, as 
- containing zotaels. AtSurat, Agra, and 
throughout the ftates of the great mogul, 


they ule the man, or maund, whercof - 


they have two kinds; the king's man, or 
king's weight; and the man iimply; the 
firlt ufed for the weigling of common 


rovifions, containing 40 leers, or ferres 5 * 
P 3 ES 4 3 


and each feer a joft Paris pound. The 
common man, ulediín the weighimg of 
merchandize, confifts likewife of ¿0 leers, 
but each feer is. only eltimated at 12 Pa- 
ris ounces, or ¿ of the other [eer. 
The man may be looked on as the com- 
mon weight of the Ealt-Indies, though 
under fome difference of name, or rather 
of pronunciation; it being called mao at 
Cambaya, and in other places mein, and 
maurs The feer is properly the indian 


pound, and of univerfal ufez the like . 


may be faid of the bahar, tael, and catti 
above-menlioned, | 

The weights of Siam, are the piece con- 
talnine two fhans, or cattis; but the Sia- 
mele catti 1s only half the Japonefe, the 
Jatter containing 30 taels, and the for- 
mer only ro; though fome make the 


Chinefe catti only 16 taels, and the Sia- WEIGHT of the atr. 
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cales; each abouta Paris ounce; the bazt 
4 lelings, orsmayonsz the mayon = 
fovangs; the fouang 4 payes; the paye 
2 clams3 the lompaye half a fouang. 

Itis to be oblerved, that thofe are the 
names of their coins as well as weigtts ; 
fhilver and gold being commodities there 
fold, as other things, by their weights, 


In the ifle of Java, and particularly at 


Bantam, they ufe the gantan, which 
amounts to near three dutch pounds. In 
Golconda, at Vifapour, and Goa, they 
have the furatelle containing 1 pound 14 
ounces englifh ; the mangalis or man. 
gelin for weighing diamonds and preci- 
ous Ítones, welghivg at Goa 5 grains, at 
Golconda, Ec. ; 5 grams. They have al- 
fo the rotolo containing 14.4 ounces Eng- 
liM 3 the metricol containing the fixth part 
of an ounce; the wall for piafters and du- 
cats, containing the 73d part of a rial. 


In Perfia they ufe two kinds of batmans 


or mans, the one called cahi or cheray, 
which is the king's weight; and the 
other batman of Tauris. The firk 
welghs 13 pounds 10 ounces englifh; 
the fecond, 6 pounds E. Its divifions are 


the ratel, or a 16th3 the derhem or 
drackm, which 1s the soth3 the mefchal, 


which is half the derhem 3 the dung, 
which is the 6th part of the mefchal, be- 
ing equivalent to fix carat-grainsz and, 
Jaltly, the graín which is the fourth part 
of the dung. They have alfío the vakie, 
which exceeds a little our ouncez the 
fah-cheray, equal to the x17oth part of 
the derhemyz and the toman ufed to we!gh 
our large payments of money, without 
telling; its weightis that of 5o abaffis. 
African and American weights. We 
have little to fay as to the welghts of 
America : the feveral european colonies 
there making ule of the weights of the 
ftates or kingdoms of Europe they be- 
long to. For, as to the aroue of Peru, 
which weighs 27 pounds, it is evident)y 
no other than the fpanifh arroba with a 
little difference in the name, 

As to the weights of Africa, there are 
few places that have any, except Egypt, 
and the countries bordering on the Me- 
diterranean; whofe weights have been 
already enumerated among thofe of the 
ports of the Levant, The ifland of Ma- 
dagalcar indeed bas weights, but none 
that exceed the drachm, nor are they ul- 
ed for any thing but gold and filver. 

See AIR. 


mele 8. The tac! contains 4 baats or fI- WEIL, or WEYL, an imperial city of 


(Ger. 
á 


- 


WEL 
Germany, in the circle of Swabia, and 
dutchy of Wirtemburgs eaft long 82 
go', north lat. 48% 40”, 

WEILBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
territory of Weteravia, and county of 
Nafía, 26 miles north of Francfort. 

WEIMAR,-a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, the capital of 
the dutchy of Weimar: ealt long. 119 
25, north lat. 12. : 

WEINGARTEN, a town of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, twenty- 
five miles fouth-we(t of Heidelburg. 

WEINHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 

alatinate of the Rhine, ten miles north 
of Heidelburg. : 

WEISCHELMUNDE, or MUNDE, a fort 

of polifh Prufhia, at the mouth of the Viltu- 
la,which defends the harbour of Dantzick. 

WEISEL, a river of Poland, and the lame 
with the Viítula. See VISTULA. 

WEISSENBURG, or CROWNWEISSEN- 
BURG, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, and Landgravate 
of Alface, twenty miles fouth-welt of 
Philipíburg. | 

—WEISSENBURG, Or STULWEISSENBURG, 
a city of Lower Hungary, fituated near 
the ealtend of the Platten fea, thirty-6x 
miles fouth-welt of Buda. 

WEISSENBURG, a town.of Tranfilvania, 
thirty miles welt of Hermanftat. 

WEISSENBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, twenty miles 
north-welt of Ingolítat. 

WEISSENFELD, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quifate of Mifnia, feventeen miles fouth- 

"well of Leiphick. 

WELCHPOLE, a market-town of Mont- 
gomeryfhire, fituated fix miles north of 
Montgomery. 

WELD, or WoLbD, Jeuteola, in botany, the 
fame with the refeda of Linnxcus. See the 
article RESEDA. 

WELDING HEAT, in Ímitbery, a degree 
of heat given to iron, Se. fufficient only 
for:bending, or doubling it up. See the 
articles FORGING and HEAT. 

WELL, a hole under ground, ufually of 
a cylindnical figure, and walled with tone 

and morter: lts ufe is to collect the water 
of the ltrata around it. | 

WELL, in the military art, a depth which 
the miner -Smks under ground, with 
branches or galleries running out from 
1t; either to prepare a mine, or to diíco- 

—— verand dilappoint the enemy's mine. 

WELL-HOLE, in building, is the hole 

left in a floor for the fairs to come up 


A 


through. See the article STAIRS, 

WELLS, a city of Somerfetíhire, fituated 
fixteen miles fouth-weft of the city of 
Bath, both which cities haye but: one 
bihhop.. A, | / 
This is alío the name of a town of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Aulftria, Stuated 


eleven miles fouth of Lintz. 

WELLAND, a river which rifing in Lei= 
celterfhire, and running ealtward be- 
tween the counties of Rutland and Nor- 
thampton, and afterwards north-eaít by 
Stamford, falls into a bay of the German 
Sea, which divides the counties of Lin= 
coln and Norfolk, 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a market-town 
of Northamptonfhire, fituated on the ri 
ver Nen, ten miles north-eaft of North- 
ampton. ; 

WELLINGTON, a market-town of Shrop=- 
hire, ituated ten miles ealt of ShrewIbury. 

WEM, a market-town of Shropíhire, fitu= 
ated eight miles north of Shrewibury. 

WEN, a tumour or excrefcence that arifes 

on different parts of the body, and con- 
tains a cyftus, or bag filled with fome 
peculiar matter, of wbich phyficians 
reckon three kinds, víz. when this matter 
1s foft, refembling pulp, the wen is called 
atheroma 3 ¡i£ like honey, meliceris; and 
1£ like fuet, fteatoma. See the articles 
"TUMOUR, ATHEROMA, Uc. 

WENDOVER, a borough-town of Buckg, 
ix miles fouth of Aileíbury; which lends 
two members to parliament, 

WENER, a lake in Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Gothland, feventy miles in 
length, and ffty im breadth, 

WENLOCK, a borough-town of Shrop- 
Mire, ten miles fouth-ealt of Shrewfbury 5 


which fends two members to parliament. 


WENSUSSEL, the north diviflion of Jut- 
land, in Denmark, having the Categate- 
Sea on the north; the Schagperrack fea, 
-on the eat; the province of Wiburg on 
the fouth'; and the German Sea on the 
welh. 

WEOBLEY, a borough-town of Hereford- 
fhire 3 12 miles north-welt of Hereford ; 
which fends two members to parliament,. 

WEECHTEREN, a town of the aultrian 
Netherlands, In the province of Brabant, 
nine miles eaft of Mechlin, 

WERDEN, a town of Germany in the 
circle of Weftphalia, ten miles north-eaít 
of Duffeldorp. ? HE 

WERE, in our old law-boo0ks, denotes a 
fum paid for killing a perfon, when fuch 
crimes were puniíhed with pecuniary 
mulfts, and not death. 


WERE- 


WES 
“WERELADA, among our faxon ancef- 
tors, the denying an homicide on oath, 
im order to be quit of the fine called 
WERE, ds 
WERGILD, or WEREGELD, in our an- 
-tient cultoms, the price of a man's head, 
2 partof which was paid to the King, for 
the lofs of his fubject, a part to the lord 


whofe vafíal he was, and a part to the : 


neareft relation of the perfon flain. 
WERMELAND, a province of Sweden, 
lying between the province of Dalecarlia, 
on the nortb, and the lake Wener on the 
fouth. 
WESEL, 2 city of Germany, in the dutchy 
of Cleves: eaít long. 69 5”, north lat. 
qt. 

WEISEL, a river of Poland, alío called 
the Viftula. See thearticle VisTULA. 
WESER, a river of Germany, which rifles 

in the Eandgravate of Helle, runs be- 
tween the circles of Weltphalia and 
Lower Saxony, and falls into the Ger- 
man Sea below Carlítat, 
— “WEST, in cofmography, one of the car- 
dinal points of the horizon, diametrically 
oppoñte to the ealt;-and [triétly defin- 
ed, the interfeótion of the prime vertical 
with the horizon, on that fide the lun 
fets In. See HORIZON, Ec, 


In aftronomy, weft is chiefiy ufed for the, 


place in, or towards which, the fun or 
itars fink under the horizon. “Thus we 
fay, the fun, mars, Ec. are in the welt, 
The point the lun fets in, when in the 
equator, 1s particularly called, the equi- 
noétial welt, or point of true weft, See 
ibe article EQUINOCTIAL. 


En geography, welt and weltern, are ap- 


plied to feveral countries, Ec, fituate to- 
wards the point of fun=fetting, with re- 
fpeét to certain others. Thus the roman 
empire was antiently, and the german 
— empire is at prelent, called the empire 
of the weft, or the weltern empire, in op- 
pofition to thiat of Conflantinople, which 
3s called the eaftern empire, The ro- 
man church is called the weftern church, 
in oppofition to the greek church. “The 
Italians, French, Spanjards, Ue, are call. 
ed wellern nations, in refpeét to the-Aña- 
tics; and part of America, the Welt- 
Indies, in refpect to the Eaft-Indies. 
WESTBURY, a borough-town of Wilt. 
fhire, twenty miles north-welt of Salif- 
bury; which [ends two members to par- 
Jiament. | 
WESTERN 15sLES. See the articles 
¿AZORES and HEBRIDES. 
WESTLOW, a borough-town of Corn- 
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wal, twenty-three miles fouth-wefk of 
Launcelton 3 which fends two members 
to parliament, . 

WES'ITMANIA, a province of Sweden, 
having Upland on the eaft, and Wer= 
meland on the welt. | 

WESTMEATH, a county of Ireland, in 
the province of Leiníter, bounded by 
Longford and Cavan on the north; b 
Eaftmeath, on the eaft; by King's Coun- 

ty, on the fouth; and by the river Shan- 
non, which divides it from Rolcommon, 
on the weft. 

WESTMINSTER, a city which forms 
the welt part of the town which goes by 
the general name of London3 butis un- 
der a diltinét government; the dean and 
chapter appointing the high feward, 
high bailiffF, and other officers, who have 
the government of the city. Here are the 
king's palaces, and the hou/es of molt of 
the nobility, the high court of parliament, 

_ and the fupreme courts of juítice; but 
there is no bifhop of this city. It elects 
two members of parliament. See the 
article LONDON. 

WESTIMORELAND, an englifh county 

- bounded by Cumberland, on the north; 
by Yorkfhire on the eaft; by Lancalhire, 
on the fouth ; and by the Lrifh channel on 
the weft, 

WESTPHATLTA, the north-welt circle of 
the empire of Germany, bounded by the 

erman ocean, on the north; by the 
circle of Lower Saxony, on the eaft; by 
the Landgravate of Heffe, the Palatinate 
of the Rbine, and the eleótorate of Tri. 
ers, on the foutb;z and by the Nether- 
lands on the welft; being 200 miles in 
length, and from 150'to 200 in breadth, 

WESTRAM, a market-town of Kent, 
under the meridian of London, 44 miles 
welt of Canterbury. 

WETER, a [wediíh Lake, in the pro- 
vince of Gothland, ninety miles long, 
WETTERAVIA, or WeTTERAW, the 
fouthern divilion of the Landgravate of 
Hefle, m Germany, lying along the north- 
ern bank of the river Maine, comprehend. 

ing the counties of Hanau and Naflan. 

WETZLAR, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, in the circle of the Upper Rhine 
and territory of Wetteravia, fituated on 
the river Lohn, ealt long. 8% 15”, north 
lat. go*. 30% | ? 

WEXFORD, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Munltér, bounded by the 
county of Wicklow, on the north; by 
the ocean on the eaft and fouth; and by 

- Kilkenny and Waterford on the welt. 
ys Wexfordy 





WHA 
Wexford, the capital of this county, 1s 


fituated at the mouth of the river Slaney, 
Gxty-five miles fouth of Dublin. | 


WEYMOUTH, a port-town of Dorlet-- 


fhire, fituated on a fine bay of the englifh 
channel, feven miles fouth of Dorchefter. 
Tt fends two members to parliament. 


<WHALE, dalena, in ichthyology. Ste 


the article BAL/ENA.» | 

The balena, with the filtula, in the 
middle of the head, and the back ridged 
toward the tail, is the fifa determinately 
and properly called the whale, though the 
phyfeter, as well that with the upper jaw 
longeft, and with a long fpine on the 
back, as that with the back-fin very tall, 
and the fummit of the teeth plane, is the 
former called the crooked toothed whale, 
and the latter the plane toothed whale 5 
as is alfo that phyféter which is a Ípecies 
of the baleena. See PHYsETER. 

The balena, or the whale properly fo 
called, grows to a monítrous 11Ze 5 the 


head is extremely large, and of an ir= 


regular figure, the lower jaw is much 
Jarger than the upper, and covers it at 
the fides ; the upper, is narrow and ob- 
long, the fiftula is double, or has two 
diftinét apertures, and is fituated in the 
middle of the head, between the eyes; 
the eyes are very fmall in proportion to 
the enormous bulk of tlie head, and are 
placed a great diftance from one another; 
the whole head is fomewhat deprefled, 
and has feveral irregularities on its fur- 
faces the body is very thick, and fome- 
what rounded, but towards the extremity 
of the back, there is a fubacute angle, 
extending ¡tfelf longitudinally to the tail; 
the tail is fomewbat forked, very large, 
and in its horizontal fituation makes a 
very fingular figure. This 1s an imhabi- 
tant of the molt northern feas, the prin- 
cipal objeét of the Greenland fifhery, and 
the firlt known fpecies. 
For the manner of filhing for the whale, 
fee tlie article FISHER Y. 
WHALE-BONE, oras itis otherwife called, 
whale-fins, in commerce, a commodity 
procured from the whale, ufed as tiffening 
Jn ftays, fans, buíks, Ikreens, Ec. What 
we call whale-bone, or fins, is a horny 
laminz in the upper jaw of the balzgna, 
which fupply the place of teeth, but there 
are none fuch in the lower jaw. Thele 
lamine are commonly called whríkers, 
which, [plitand fafhioned, are the whale- 
bone. The pizzle, or genital member 
of the animal lerves likewife for the fame 
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purpofe. Whale-bone cut, is prohibited 
to be imported, 

Whale-fins of Newfoundland, or any 
of the britifh-colonies, or plantations, 
caught and imported in fhips belonging 
to Great Britain, pay the pound, on im- 


Sta DAR | | 
ortation, 2—d. and draw back, on exa 
P 2? 100 


coo BÉ PEE 
portation, 2d. Wrhale-fins of any of 


the britifh-colonies, caught in fhips be- 
longing to thole parts, but imported in 
Ships belonging to Great Britain, pay the 
ton on importation, 281.135, gd.andon 
exportation, draw back 281, 15. 102d. 
W'hale-fins of any of the britifh-colonies, + 
caught and imported in fhips belonging 
to thole parts, pay the ton, on impor- 
tation, 311, 25. 6d, and on exporta- 
tion, draw back 291, 185, 9d. Whale- 
fins of foreign filhing, the ton, pay OR 
importation, 971. 25. and on exporta= 
tion, draw back 881. x1s. For the 


 whale-fins, train-oil, and blubber of 


whales caugbt in the Greenland-feas, 
or St, David's Straights, or any parts 
of the leas adjoining, e, Seg OJL, 


WHAREFE, a fpace on the banks ofa haven, 


creek, or hithe, provided for the conve= 
nient loading and unloading of velfels 
upon. See HAVEN, HITHE, Ec, 

The fee paid for the landing of goods 
on a wharf, or for Shipping them off, is 
called wharfage, and the períon who has 
the direétion and overhight of the wbharf, 
recelves wharfage, Ec. is called the 
wharfinger. See the article Key. 


WHEAT, triticune, in botany. See the 


article TRITICUM, 

It has been very juítly obferved by the 
antients, as well as moderns, that wheat 
will grow in almoft any part of the 
world, and that, asitis the plant molt 
necellary to mankind, fo it is the moft 
general and the moft fruitful. It grows 
well not only in the temperate climates, 
but in the very hot and very cold ones; 
and when fown in places where it never 
grew fpontaneoully, fucceeds ás well as 
where it has been always common. 

Mr. Tull obíerves, that when wheat is 
planted early, lels feed is required to an 
acre than when itis planted late, becaule 
lels of it will die; and poor land fhould 
always be allowed more feed than rich, 
becaule a greater number of the plants 
will periíh on this land than on the 
other. “Uhe leaft quantity yet of feed 

: - 16 


a 


Ts mecellary for rich land, that is planted 
early : for in this cale very few of the 
feeds will fail to produce a plant that 


il live and flourihh. The ule of the 


hoe caules every plant to fend out a great 
number of ftalks from the fame root; and 
in thele, more than in the number of 


plants, confilts the richnefs of a crop, as 


the ears on theíe are always largelft and 
— fulleft, See HOEING and HusBANDRY, 
+ £Bmother thing to be confidered, in'order 


to find the proper quantity of feed to 
plant,. Is, that fome wheat of the fame 
fpecies has its grains twice as large as 
others: in this cafe, a bufhel containing 
but half the number of grains that it 


does ja the fmall grained-wheat, one 


buíhel of the fmall-grained will plant 


-quít as much as two bufhels of this; not 


1ht meafure of the feeds, butthe number 


"ofthe grains being the thing to be con- 


fidered in regard to the fowing. 


—Jt isa very natural thing to fuppofe that 


«a medium therefore is belt, 


2 large-grained wheat will produce larger 


and finer plants, and larger grain than 
2 fmall-grained onez but experiments 
have proved, that there is mothing in 
this; for the fmalleft-gramed wheat 
produces fully as large plants as the 
Jargelt, and thoíe with as great ears, and 


cas big feeds; but the young plants ap- 


ear ímaller and poorer. Six gallons of 
middle-fized feed is the ufual quantity 
drilled upon an acre; but on rich lands, 


planted early, four gallons will fufhce; 


becaule then the wheat will have roots 
at the top of the ground before winter, 
and tiller very much, without danger of 
¿he worms, and many other accidents, 
which the late planted wheat is liable to, 
Jf it be drilled too thin, it will be in 
danger of falling, and ¡1f too thick, it 
may happen to tiller fo late in the fpring, 
that fome of the ears may be blighted ; 
See the ar- 
ticle DRILLING. 

The depth to plantit at, 1s from halfan 
inch to three inches; for if planted too 
deep, there is more danger of ¡ts being 
eaten off by worms between the grain 
and the blade. A wheat-plant that was 
not fown early, fends out no root above 


the grain, before the fpring, and is nou- 
Tifhed all the winter by a fingle thread, 


proceeding from the grain up to the fur- 


¡face of the ground: this is the thread 


of life to the plant during the winter, 
and the longer that is, the greater dan- 


ger there is of the worm, that creature 
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much more eañly finding a thread thaé 
extends by its length to five or fix inches 
deep, than one which reaches but one 
inch; belide, the worms in winter do 
not inhabit very near the furface of the 
ground, and therefore they never na. 
turally come in the way of the fhort 
threads, though the long ones are always 
in theirreach. he 
It is very necellary to take care againft 
+ the rooks, juíft ar the time when the 
—wheatis Ihooting up. T'hefe miíchievous 
birds perceiving it beginning to fprout,. 
before the farmer can lee any thing of it, 
and are led by the fhoot to pick itup; 
they mult be carefully kept offthe ground 
for a week or ten days at this feafon; 
for at the end of that time the blade wi)l 


7 be grown up, and the grain fo exhau/ted 


of its flour, that it will be of no value 
to them, nor will they give themfelves 
any trouble about ftealing it. 

There are four ways of augmenting the 
crops of wheat not only in the number of 
the plants, but in the ftalks, ears, and 
grains, The firltisby increafing the num. 
ber of ftalks from one, two or three, to 
thirty or forty in each plant, in ordinary 
field land; and the crop is augmented by 
bringing up all thefe ftalks into ear, which 
1s the fecond way3 for if it be diligently 
oblerved, it will be found that not one 
half of the ftalks of wheat, fown in the 
common way, ever come to earatall: 
nay, if a [quare yard of lown-wheat be 
marked out, and the ftalks thereon 
numbered in the fpring, 1t will be found 
that no leís than nine parts in ten of 
them are wanting at the harvelt-time. 
An experiment of the advantage of this 
augmentation was made by Mr. Tull in 
rows of wheat that were equally poor; 
one of thele rows was increaled lo much, 
as to produce more grains than ten of 
the other, by bringing up more ofits 
ftalks into ears; and alío by augmenting 
the ears to a much greater bignels, which 
Is the third way : for 1t 1s very certain 
that the ears will be much larger or 
much fmaller, according to the quantity 
of nourifhment that is given them, 

The fourth and laít way of increafing 
the crops of wheat is by cauling the 
grain to be much larger iñ the ears, This 
can no way be done fo effeétually as by 
late hoeimg, efpecially 3£-1t be done juít 


+ after tbe wheat is gone out of the bloflom ; 


by this means the grains will weigh 
twice as much as thole produced in the 
| : fame 
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- fame fort of wheat, when this late hoe- - 


3ng has been owmitted ¿ their number, 
at the lame time, is the fame in the ear; 
and as the wheat is fold not by tale, but 


by meafure, the farmer's gain 1s double 


in this cale ; the wheat meafuring juít 
“twice as much as it would otherwile 
have done. CEA 5, 
*Thus, by intreafing the number of the 
ftalks, bringing more of them. up into 
the ear, making the ears larger, and the 
—gráins larger, plumper, and fuller in 
every ear; the method of horfe-hoeing, 
by which alone “this can be effected, 
makes a larger crop out of the tenth 
part of the number of plants, than ió 
the common way : but all thelé advan- 
tages will be loft by thofe who, though 
they give into the horle-hoeing-way, 
yet will not, allow the fx feet intervals 
. between the rows3 fort 1sowing to this 


great fpace of ground alone, that as much 


“nourifhment may be given to the wheat 
as the farmer pleafes.:., de 
“Poor light land, in the common way of 
hulbandry, muít be extremely well ma- 
nured, in order to the maintaining wheat 
a year, which is the ufual time that it is 
init3 andif it be own late, the greater 
part of it ulually perifhes, not being 
able to furvive the winter while fo poor, 
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As fooh as conveniently may be, after 
the carrying ol a crop of wheat, ¡f the 
trench in the middle of each wide ínter- 
val be left deep enough by the Jalt hoe- 
Ing, the farmier is to go as near as he 


can to the Ítubble with a common plough; 


and turn two large furrows into the 


middle of the intervals which will make: 


aridge over the place where the trench 
was3 but If the trench be not deep 
enough, 1t 15 befk to go firit in the 
middle of it with one furrow 3 this, with 
two more taken from the ridges, will be 


three furrows, in each interval; this 


plowing is to be continued as long as 


the dry weather. lalts, and then the 


whole is fo be fnifhed by turning 
the partitions on which the Ja(t wheat 
grew up to tie new ridges, which ¡s 


, ufually done at two great furrows ;-thele 


laft furrowss whicli complete the ridges, 


may be plowed in wet weather. By this 


fort of management, the wheat bcing 


planted in rows, at ix feet intervals, the 
fame piece of ground will produce every 
year a new crop of wheat in the ihtera 
vals, without any fallowing or manure, 
only by means of the fufhciently break- 
Ing the furface with plowing and horíe- 
hoeing. 


Buck WHEAT. This is a plant very advan. 


and on fuch land; and if it be fown 


very early on ftrong land, though rich, 
well tilled, ¡and dunged, the crop will 
be worle than on poor light land fown 
early. The new. method of horfe-hoe- 
“ing gives both to ftrong and to light 
land all the advantages neceflary, and 
takes off all the difadvantages of both. 


By this method. the ftrong land may be, 


planted with wheat as early as the light, 


1£ plowed dry3 and the hoe-plough, if 


rightly applied, 'will be able to “give it 
nourifhment equal to that of dung in 
both forts of land. +. > ' | 

The tops of the ridges for the drilling 
of wheat mult not be left quite lo nar- 
row and [harp as tMiey are for drilling of 
turneps; wheat being generally to be 


fowed in treble rows, and the turnep 


only in ingle ones, In reaping the wheat 
thus fown, it 1s to be cut as near to the 
ground as poffible, and this is eafier done 
in this than in wheat fown in the com- 
mon way, becaufe in this drilled metlrod 
the (talks all ftand clofe together. WWhen 
the wheat is.cut thus low in tbe reaping, 


the tubble 1s no great impediment to the , 


tageous to the farmers of England, who - 
have barren lands in poffeffion. It js 
to be fown in May. Onebufhel of feed 
will fow an acre, and it will srow on 


any foil, It ripens late in'autumn, and, 


ar 


when mowed, it mult lie upon the ground 
till the ftalks, which are naturally hard, 


grow foft3 it will not Med the feed in 


from an acre. 


lying, nor willit get any damage by the 
rain, It yields a very confiderable ¡n- 
creale, and if the land be tolerable, fome- 
times no leís than fifty or fixty bufhels 


It is excellent food for hogs, poultry, 
and other animals. The four of it is 


. very wbite, and, mixed with whe2t-flour, 


1s.uled for food hy the country people in 
fome places. The ftraw is good fodder 
for catile, and the grain is good to give 
to koríes among tlieir osts; butitmof 
be broken in a mill, otherwife it will 
país through them whole. 


Webite-Cone-W HEAT, a term ufed by our 


huíbandmen to expreís a peculiar kind of 


—wheat, which is very ftrong, and has a 


large ear. 


preparing the land for the fucceediog... 


Crops. - 


VYoL, IV, 


It is the beft kind for fowing in fields 
Subject to the blight; for the ftalks of 1t 
being, for the molt part folid or full o£ 

ig $ pita 
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of common wheat; the infeéts that caule 
the blight (leizing on the ftajks of other 
wheat, does this no injury, even though 
they fhould attack it; the talks of this 
kind being often found full of black 
Ipecks, which are always the marks of 
that infeét having been there, and yet the 
ear full, and the grain good. 


This wheat makes very good bread, 1£,0 


the miller does not grind it too mall, or 
the baker make his dough too hard ; 1t 
requiring to be fomewhat. larger than 
other wheat-flour, and fomewbat fufter 
in the dougb. A bulhel of white: cone- 
wheat will make confiderably more 
bread than a buíhel of lammas-wheat ; 
but it gives it fomewhat a yellowiíh 
caít, : 

Simyrna-WurearT, a peculiar kind of wheat 
that has an extremely large ear, with 
many leller or collateral ears coming all 
round the bottom of the great one. 
As this is the largeft of all forts of wheat, 


fo it will difpenfe with the nowifhment 
of a garden, without being overfed, and 
requires more nourifhment than common 


hulbaodry in the large way can give ¡te 
In the common “way 1ts ears grow not 
much larper than thoíe of our common 
wheat, : 
This fort of wheat feems, of all others, 
the molt proper for the new method of 
horfe-hoeine hufbandry, as that method 


 Jeems capable of giving as much nou- 


e yifhmentas the farmer pleafes, by often 
repeating the : hocing. 


of huíbandry ; then the grey-cone wheat. 
WHEAT, a common article of our food, 
is more glutinous and nutritious than 
molt other kinds of grain. The four, 
or the ftarch, prepared from it, form with 
water a loft vilcid fubltance, which has 
been taken with good [ucceís im diarrhoeas 
and dyfenteries, 
the huíks or fhells ofthe wheat, a portion 
of farinaceous matter: this is lels gluti- 
nous than the finer flour, and is fuppoled 
to have a detergent quality. See BrRAN, 
For the bounties upon wheat, fee CORN, 
For the manner of preferving wheat, [ee 
the articles CorÑN and GRANARY. 


For the manner of grinding, ce. wheat,. 


fee GRINDING, MiLL, FLOUR, Ec. 


— WHEAT-EAR, in ornithology, the englith 


name of a fpecies of motacilla, with a 


the article MOTACILLA, 
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pith like a rúfh, not hollow like .thole WHEEL, rota, iñ mechanics, a fimple 


, engines are compoled, * For the. theory 


 waggons, Uc. otherwile called wheel. 
—carriages, the whole doétrine thereof 


Next to this, 
the white-cone-wheat 13 belt for this fort 


were not fo, but like EF GE (plat 


Bran contains, belides. 


-rile to afcend ; and that height being 


| . diately increafe their dificulty of drawing 
grey, black, and white forehead. See 
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machine, confilting of a round piece of 
wood, metal, er other matter, which 
reyolves on an axis. The wheel is one 
of the principal m*chanic powers: it ha 
place in molt engines; in'effeét, 1t is of 
an allemblage of wheels that molt of our 


of this mecbanic power, called axis and 
wheel, fee AXIS 11 peritrochio, | 
For the theory of clock-wheels, watch. 
wheels, mill-weels, Ec, lee the articlos 
Cock, MiLL, Te.. 
With regard to the wheels of coache: 


may be reduced to the following párticu. 
lars 3. viz. 1. Wheel-carriages mer 
with lels rebítance. than any other, 4, 
The larger the wheel the eañer is the 
draugbt of the carriage. 3. A carriag 
upon fotr wheels of equal lize, is draw 
with lefs force than with two of thor 
wheels and two of a leller (ze. 4. 1 
the load be laid on the axle of the large 
wheels, 1t will be drawn with lels for 
than if it.had laid on the axis of the Jefe 
wheels, contrary to the common notior 
of loading carriages before. 5, Th 
carriage goes with much. lels force on 
friction» wheels than im the common way: 
all which will be confirmed by expen: 
ments. The wheels of carriages multh: 
exactly round, and the fellies fhould b: 
at right angles to the naves, according to 
the inclination of the fpokes: that ¡s, the 
plane of the curvature of the wheel Shoull 
cut the nave at right angles, though it 
need not país through the fpace wie 
the fpokes are inferted into the nave. 
1. Ítisa general rule in all cafes thatth 
wheels be exaétly round ; for if they 


CCC. fig. 1.) and the nave out of 
the center, .1t 1s certain, that fuch a 
wheel in turning, would be affeóted in 
the fame manner upon plane ground a | 
other wheels are when they rife and fall, 
and would not be in equilibrio; tht 
wheel turning towards H would move 
with as much difculty as 1f there wasa] 







palled, it would fall on:a fudden, as ifa 
fquare ftone was rolled. along, and tht 
jolts of the wheel would precipitate and 
puíh the horfes.at.one time, añd 1mme- 


the next moment, and that ¿n propor: 
tion to ihe wheels being gut of sound: 
o : qel 
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yet if the nave fhould not be in the mid- 


dle, the fhorteft part, as F, being on 
the ground; when fuch a wheel begins 


to turn, the weight mulít be raifed In the, 


fame manner as when another carriage is 
going up an hill: and from Y to D, or 
quite to G, the wheel would aét like a 
wedge: and at D, orG, it would fall 


and drive on the horíes as in a fteep de- 


fcent. 

2. The fellies muft not crofs wind, but 
be at right angles with the naves, ac- 
cording to the inclination of the [pokes ; 
for otherwife the wheel in turning would 
find inequalities, as It happens when the 
hole of the nave is too big, and the 
awheel moves from fide to fide; which 
comes to the fame purpole as 1f the wheel 
was out of round; and then the ine- 
quality of the fpokes, which would be 
too leaning or too ftrait, upon the nave 
deltending into an hole, or rifing upon 
-an eminence, oppofite to their inclina- 
tion would caule them, or the fellies, to 
ye break ocu 

3. The fpokes mult be inclined to the 
naves, that the wheels may be difhing or 
concave. If the wheels always turned 
upon Ímooth and even ground, it is cer- 
tain that the (pokes ought to be [traight 
upon the naves; thatis, at rightangles to 
their axes, becaule then they would bear 
perpendicularly, like the [poke B, (+b:d, 


fig. 2.) of the nave AC, which is the 


ftrongelt way for wood. But becaufe 
the ground is unequal, and when the 
wheels fall into the ruts, that wheel 
which is in the rut bears a greater part of 
the weight than the other, becaulíe it is 
lower: in fuch a cafe the Ípokes of a difí1- 
ing wheel become perpendicular in the 
rut, and therefore have the greatelt 
ftrength ; whilft the oppofite wheel, be- 
ing upon higher ground, bears a lels 
part of the weight; and, confequently, 
the fpokes meed not be at their full 
ftrength, and lo will have a fufhcient 
force, though that force be lels than what 
they have upon even ground. 

4. The axle-tree muít be fraight in all 
- refpeéts, and at right angles to the fhafts 
or to the pole, In the motion of all bo- 
dies there 1s one way of moving which ¡s 
the eaficft-of all the relt, and bappens 
here when the axle-tree ls every way 


ftraight; for ¡if its. ends fhould bend 


¿backwards, fo asto bring the wheels 
nearer together behind, as A E, 1b1d. fig. 
3. and (pread them much before, as DC, 
y Mis certain that they could not go into 
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the ruts, Dor turn in going forward, or 
at lealft with great ¿iiculty dragging 
inftead of rolling. 
fame inconveniences in bending the axle- 
tree forward, lo as to bring them nearer 
the pole as IF, fig. 4. and make them 
fpread behind, as arBD. The lefs the 


axle-tree is bent, the lefs the inconve- 


niency : but there will always be fome, 
when the wheels are not parallel; and 
there will be no inconveniency when the 
axle is (ftraight, and the wheels are in 
the fituation CP and AD, fig. s. The 


axle mult alío be at right angles to the 


pole or Maft; for if the pole or Mhafts 
were on one ide, as at B, fig. 3.orC, fig. 
4. the coach or carriage would be drawn 
on one fide, and almolt all the weight 
would bear upon one horfe ; but it muílt 
be at right angles like the pole G, fig. 5, 
5. Great wheels are always more adyan= 
tageous for rolling than little ones, in 
any cafe, or upon any ground whatlo- 
ever. The wheels of carriages are con» 
fidered according to the velocity and fric- 
tion they have upon the axles-tree, and 
likewile according to their refiftance, or 
fnking in upon the ground. If we con- 
fider them according to the friétion, it is 
certain, that a wheel who/e diameter is 


double that of another, will make but 


one turn, whilt the little one makes two 
for the fame length of way 3 the circum- 
ference, which is in proportion to the 
diameter being double. Therefore, in 
refpeét to friétion, a wheel of double the 
diameter will have a double advantage, 
there being but one turn inftead of two, 
which doubles the friétion in the (mall 


wheel, The wheel A BC, being twice 


as big as the wheel DE FP, (12, 
fig. 6 and 7.) will have twice the ad- 
vantage in relpect of the friétion, the 
holes of the: nave and thé axles being 
equal. See the articles FricTIO0w, 
CIRCUMFERENCE, Uc, 

Tf we confider the wheels according as 
they fink into the earth, or fall into 
holes, there will be the fame advantage for 
the one and inconveniency for the other, 
If we confider the bearing, it is double 
in the great wheel; thereforeit will ink 
but halfthe way : andif we confider hol- 
lows, it will give the fame advantage in 
fome cafes ; butthen in others, 25, for ex- 
ample, where the holes are deep, the little 
wneel will have much more difadvantape: 
forifititould fallinto a great hole,as DE, 
fig. 6, 7, and 8. ofa diameter, equal to 


that of the wheel, itywould wholly ink in 


1982 whilil 


There would be the 


1 
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lili the great wheel would only fall in 
the depth of its fegment AB, which would 
not be half the wheel, as maybe leen 
from. the parallel lines AD and BE. 
We may fuppole the fame to happen in 
maríhy grounds, where a little wheel 
would fink wholly in the fame hole that 
the great one wonld (ink but :n part. 
E F, ibid. fig. 3. 15 a cart, Or cariiage: 
BD a rub for the wheel C.A D to país 
over, AB the horizontal plane; DB, AC, 
perpendicular, and OD. parallel, to 
AB, € the centre of the wheel. . “Then 
«the horizontal force required to pull the 
| | O 

wheel “Over the rub B D, ls as To' 
and the difficulty of going over rubs in- 
creales in a greater ratio than. that of 
their heights.  .Alío the higher: the 
wheels, the more eafly they pafs over 
them 3 but then they are the more apt to 
overturn. | | 
To draw the cart with theleaftpower over 
the rubB D, it fhould not be drawn in the 
horizontal direftion AB or OD, :butin the 
direétion AD. Theadvantagethenof high 
wheels is, that they país the rubs molt 
eafily, have the lefs. friétion; «fink-Jefs in 
the dirt, and more eafily prefs down an 
obílacle: and their diladvantage1s, that 
they eafly overturn, and make cattle 
draw too high; for they can apply their 
ftrengib belt when they draw low.and:up- 
wards in (he direétion A D, which is the 
- adyantage oflow wheels: yetifthe wheels 
are high they may be made:to draw low, 
by fixing the limmers or traces as far be- 
low the axle as you will, which will then 
be:an' equal advantage with! low wheels, 
For the power not pulling at the wheel, 
butat the carriage, may. draw from any 
partofit. There 1s another advantage 
in mall wheelsy which 15, that they are 
better: to turn with. :Acw:ggon' with 
four wheels is more advantag+ous than 
a cart with two: wheels, efpecially on 
fand, clay, Ec. Narrow wheels and 
partow plates area difadvantage. 

Suppole the waiggon FS) fig. 9. 1s 
* moved forward by a power aéling within 
1, which'power turns the wheel D E by 
the Ípokes AD, 'AD, e, and DE 
turns the whtel LC, which carries the 
waggon. Let the power at Abe y, 

| DA 

DD 
alío, ¡f the power atE be 1, the force at 
C, by which the waggon is moyed, will 





e then the force acting at E will be 


ao Y 


moved, 1s as: x to 


or P avement. 


WEB, 
beso : therefore the power at A, to the 


force with which the waggon: can be 
DAXBE h 

DEXBO? % te 
power is to that force, asDEX BC, to 
DAxBE, It will be the fame thing if, 
inftead of teeth, the wheel DE carries 
E B by.a chain going round them. 
You mult fuppofe the like wheels on the 
oppolite fide, Hence, ¡if the ablolute 
force to moye the waggon without, be x, 


the force within applied at A to move it 


AUb DExXBC 
do BER DA i 
6. It would be much more advantageous 
to make the four wheels of a coactr oy 
waggon large, .and nearly of a height, 
than to make the fore wheels of only 
half the diameter of the hind wheels, as 
is ufual in many places, which the fol. 
Jowing experiment will confirm. 

Let us make ule of a little waggon, ot 
model, of an inch to a foot (reprelented 
ibid, fig. 10.) with the four wheels of 
five inches and nine lines ; and fo con- 
trived that one may put on wheels of 


- different diameters : as, for example, 


four or five inches, two of two inches 
three lines, two others of three inches, 
and let them have naves, fpokes, and 
fellies, In proportion, to reprelent the 
wheels of a ¡coach or waggon:; let 
them be changed one after añother, the 
waggon DB being always loaded with ' 
the fame wetsht, A, of five pounids, and 
drawn'by means of a filken thread run- 


ing over a pulley, witha litele bag, or 


fcale of a ballance, to putin balls for the 
different wheels, according as they are to 
run upon even ground, upon earth, fand, 
The board AF mult be 
of oák, three feet long, plained on one 


 fide, and carved on the other, to imitate 


tbe pavements and the channels of (treets, 
The paving ftones mult be of feven 
or eight lines inftead of feven or eight 
inches, reducing them from inches to 
lines, as the wheels are reduced from 
feet to inches. It mult be (o contrived 
that the pulley may be turned to either 


- bide of the board, The whole being (o dif. 


pofed, the feveral experiments will anfwer 
a table, for which we refer the reader to 
Delagulierrs Couríe of Experimental 
Philofophy, vol. 1. page 223. 


WHEEL 1s allo the name of a kind of pu- 


mbment 


—aiihment which great criminalsare putto 
in divers countries. In France, their 
affaffins, parricides, and robbers' on the 
highway, are condemned to tlie wheel; 
¿. e. to bave their bones firft broken with 
an iron-bar on a fcaffold, and then to be 
expoled and left to expire on the circam- 
ference of a wheel. In Germany tliey 
break their bones on the wheel ¡tfelf, 

WHEEL, in the military art, 1s the word of 
command, when a battalion or fquadron 
¡s to alter ¡ts front either one way or the 
other. To wheel to the right, directs 
the mán in the right angle to turn very 
ilowly, and every one to wheel from the 
Jeft to'the right, regarding him as their 
center; and vice verfa, when they are 
to wheel to tbe left. When a divifion of 
men are on the march, 1f£ the word be to 
wheel to the right or to the left, then the 
tight or left hand man keeps his ground ; 
only turning on his heel, and the relt: of 


the rank move about quick till they make 
an even line with the faid right or left 


band man. r 

WVHEEL-ANIMALS, brachbioñus, a genus 
of animalcules which have an t.pparatus 
of arms for taking therr prey. Thisap- 
paratus has been fuppofed, by microfco- 
pical writers, to be a Kind of wheels ; 


and thencée named the creatures that are 


pofleffed of 1t wheel-animals, 

This is one of the (maller antimnalcules ; 
and is, by Dr. Hill, defcribed to be, 
when 15 a ltate of reft, of a plain fmooth 
body, of a conic figure, obtufe at the 
polterior extremity, and open at the an- 
terior, of a dufky olive colour, and femi- 
tranfparent. When tt puts itfelf in mo- 


tion, it protrudes, from the open extre- - 


mity, a part of its naked body; to the 
wnole of which this outer=conic body 
leems to be but a cafe or Mearh; from the 
extremity of this exerted partof the body, 
the creature foon after thrufts out two 
protuberances, which give 1t the appear- 
ance of a double head; and in each of 
thele is difcovered an apparatus in a con- 
tinual motion, appearing a rotatory one 
but in reality a vibratory one very quick 
repeated, Each of thele protruded bo- 
dies has (hx arms inferted into 1t, and 
thele it continvally íhuts and opens over 
pne another. Each of thele arms is fur- 
nilhed with a double feries cf fibres at its 
edge, which being expanded caufe it to 
Ipread to a confiderable breadih, There 
are feveral fpecies of this genus of ani- 
malcules. 


WREEZING, the name of a diftempera- 
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ture in horfes, accounted by the gene- 


rality of people to be the fame with that 
called purhivenefs, See PursIvENESs. 


WHELP, the young ofa dog, fox, lion, 


or any wild besíth Nothing, is more . 
ellential to the having a good pack of 
hounds, than a proper cate. of the whelps, 
and of the parents from which they ase to 
be bred. The bitches in particular (hould 


be carefully chofén, and fMould be fuch 


as are ftrong and well proportioned ; 
they muít alílo have large ribs and flanks. 
See the articles Doc and Hounb. 

The whelps muít have good frefh (traw 
to lie in, and itmulft be often changed ; 
they are to be kept in a place where nej= 
ther the rain nor funfhbine can be trouble= 
fome to them, and once a week it will 
be proper to anoint them all oyer with a 
little nut-o11l, with fome fafícon infufed 
in it. This will prevent the fies from 


 annoying them fo much as they other- 


wife would, and will kill worms of all 
kinds. When they are ffteen days old 
1t 15 the cuítom to worm them, and a 
week after, one joint of their Ítern fhould 
be twilted off. As foon asihey can lee, 
they Mould have milk given them to lap; 
and at two months old, they Mould be 
weaned, keeping them wholly from the 
bitch, They mult at this time be weli 
kept, but not too high fed 5 and ¡tis pro- 
per to put fome cuminin leed into their 
food, to keep the wind out of their bellies, 


WHELPS, in a fhip, the leaman's term 


for thofe brackets which are fet up on 
the capítan clole under the bars; thev 
glye the (weep to it, and are lo contrived. 
that the cable winding about them may 
not furge lo much as it migbt otherwile 
do, 1£ the body of the capítan were quite 
round and fmootb, 


WHETSTONE, cos, a ftone which ferves 


for the whetting of knives and other 
tools upon. See the article Cos. 


WHEY, the ferum, or watery part, “of 


milk, See the article MILK. 


WHIFFLER of a company, in London, 


a young freeman who goes before, and 
waits on the company on public [oler 
nitHes, 


WHIG, a party in England, oppoñte to the 


tories, from whom they differ chiefly in 
their political principles. See “TORIES. 


The names of wbig and tory were not 


known till about the middle of the reign 
of Charles 11. when thele were given as 
party diftinétions. Thee parties may 
be confidered either with regard to the 
bate, or to religion. The ffste tories are 

: : either 
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-emther violent or moderate: the firft would 
have the king to be abíolute, and there- 
fore plead for paflive obedience, non re- 
diltance, and the hereditary right of the 

—“houle of Steuart. Tihe moderate torijes 
would not fuffer the king to lofe any of 
his prerogative; but then they would 
not facrifice thofe of the people. The 
ftate whigs are either ftrong republicans 
sor moderate ones. The firit, lays Rapin, 
rare the remains of the party of the long 

- parliament, who attempted to change the 
monarchy to a commonwealth: but thele 
amake fo llender a figure, that they only 
xTerve to ftrengthen the party of the other 
whigs. The tories would perfuade the 
world, that all the wbigs are of this 
kind; as the whigs would make us 

believe that all the tories are violent, 
“The moderate Ítate whigs are much in 
the fame fentiments with the moderate 
.torjes, and debire that the government 
may be maintained on the antient fotm= 
dation : all the difference is, chat the firlk 


bear a little more to the parliament and 


people, and the latter to that of the king, 
in fhort, the old whigs were always jea- 
Jous of the incroachments of the royal 
¡prerogaátive, and watchful over the pre- 
jervation of the liberties and properties 
of the people. In regard to religion, the 
whigs have always been for limitimg the 
power of the bifhops, and abolifhing the 
convocation. 

WWHINE, an hunting term, uled for the 
cry of an otter, 

WHIP, or WHIP-STAFF, ima (hip, a 
piece cf timber, in form of a ftrong ftafF, 
faltened into the helm, for the fteeríman, 
in fmall (lips, to hold jm his hand, in 
order to move the rudder and direét the 
hip. 

Suicida: See GRAFTING. 


| -"WHIPPING, in angling, 1s the faltening 


a line to the hook or to the rod.  Itis 
alío ufed for the calting in of the hook, 
and drawing it gently on the water. 
WHIPT sYLLABUB. pee SYLLABUB. 
WHIRL POOL, an eddy,  vortex, or 
oulph, where the water is continually 
turning round, See the articles GULPH, 
EDDY, VORTEX, Ue. | ) 
Thele io rivers are very common, from 
various accidents, and are ufually very 
trivial, and of little confequence. In the 
fea they are more rare, but more dan- 
gerous. Sibbald has related the effects 
of a yery remarkable marine whirlpool 
among the Orcades, which would prove 
yery dasgerous to ltrapgers; thobgh dt js 
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of no confequence to the people who: are 
uled toit. Thisis mot fixed to any par, 
ticular place, but appears in various 
parts of the limits of the lea among thof: 
¡Mlands. Wherever it appears 1t is very 
furious; and boats, Ec. would inevj- 
tably be drawn in and perifh with it; 
but the people who navigate them are 
prepared fór it, and always carry an 
empty vellel, a log of wood, or large 
bundle of ftraw, or fome fuch thing, in 
the boat with them 3 as [oon as they per- 

. celve the whirlpool, they tofs this within 
ts vortex, keeping themíelves outs this 
fubltance, whatever it be, is immediately 
received into the centre and carried under 
waters and as foon as this is done, thé 
fuiface of the place where the whirlpool 
was becomes Ímooth, and they row over 
it with (afety 5 and in about an hour they 
fee the vortex begin again in fome other 
place, ulually at about a mile diftance 
from the firft,, 

WHIRL-WIND, a wind that rifes fud. 
denly, is exceeding rapid and impetuous 
when rilen, but is foon [pent. See the 
articles WIND and HURRICANE, 
There are divers forts of whirlwinds, 
diftinguifhed by their peculiar names; 
as the prelter, typho, turbo, exbydria, 
and ecnephias. The prefter is a violent 
wind, breaking forth with flafhes of 
lightning. Thisis rarely oblerved; fcarce. 
ever without the ecnephias, - Seneca fays 

-Jtis a typho or turbo kindled or ignited 
in theair. See the article PRESTER. 
The ecnephias is a fudden and impetu- 
ous wind, breaking out of fome cloud, ' 
frequent in the Ethiopic- fea, particularly 
about the cape of Good Hope. The 
leamen call them travados. The exby. 
dria is a wind burfting out ofa cloud 
with a great quantity of water. This 
only feems to difter im degree from the 

, ecnephias, which is frequently attended 
with Mhowers. A typho, or vortex, molt 
properly called whirl- wind, or hurricane, 
¡san impetuous wind, turning rapidly 
every way, and [weeping all round the 
place. It ufually'delcends from on high. 
Itis frequentin the Ealtern-ocean, chief- 
ly about Siam, China; e. and renders 
the navigation of thofe parts exceed: 
ing dangerous. See the articles VOR. 
TEX, SPOUT, Ec. | 

WHISPERING., See the articles HE AR- 
ING, AÁTTENTION, Fe. 

WHISPERING-PLACES depend upon this 
principle. > If the vibrations of the tre- 
muloys body are propagated ipecu A 

ong 
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long tube, they will be continually re- 
verberated from the fides of the tube into 
its axis, and by that means prevented 
from Ipreading, till they get out of ¡tg 


whereby they will be exceedingly 1n= . 


creafed, and the found rendered much 
louder than it would otherwife be, See 
the article SOUND. 

Hence it is, that found is conveyed from 
one fide of a whifpering-gallery to the 
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nours either to their partners or thenz- 
lelves : the dealer is often crafty enough 
to conceal fome honours for himfelf: but 
the belt way of rooking is by means of 
breef-cards; for all the honours being 
fomewhat broader than the reít, your ad= 


=verfary mult always cut you an honour, 


WHISTLE-FisH, the cirrated gadus, 


oppolite one, without being perceived by . 


thole who fland in the middle. The 
form of a whifpering-gallery is that of a 
fegment of a (phere, or the like arched 
figurez and the progreís of the found 
through it may be illuftrated in the 
following manner; Let ABC (plate 
CCXCVII. fig. 4.) reprefent the fegment 
of a fphere; and fuppole a low voice 
uttered at D, the vibratrons expanding 
themíelves every way, fome will impinge 
upon the points E, E, Ec. and from 
thence be reflected to the points F, from 
thence to G, and fo on till they all meet 
in C, and, by their union there, caule a 


much fironger found than in any part of . 


the fesment whatever, even at D, the 
point from whence they came. Accord- 
ingly, all the contrivance 10 whiípering 
places is, that near the perfon who wh:l- 
¿pers there may be a fmooth wall, arched 
either cylindrically or elliptically, A cir- 
cular arch will do, but not lo well, See 
ARCH, EcHO, PHONICs, Ue. 

The moft conliderable whifpering places 
in England are, the whifpering-gallery 
inthe dome of 5t, Paul's, London, where 
the ticking of a watch may be heard fro:n 
fide to fide, and a very ealy whifper be 
fent all round the dome. The famous 


with'a furrow at the firft back-fin, being 
a [mall fpecies, ufually about eight inches 
long, and its thickneís not great in pro- 
portion. See the article GADUS, 


WHITBY, a port-town of the north rid- 


mg of Yorkfhire, fituated on the Ger- 
man-lea, thirty-eight miles north-ealt o£ 
York, 


WHITCHURCH, a borough-town of 


Hamplhire, fituated ten miles north of 
Winchelter, 
It fends two members to parliament. 


WHITE, one of the colours of natural 


bodie Ss, 


See the article Colour. 
White is not fo properly faid to be any 
one colour, asa compolition of all co. 


Jours 35 for it is demonltrated by Sir Ifaac 


Newton, that thofe bodies only appear 
white, which refleét all the kinds of co- 
loured rays alike. See WHITENESS. 


WHITE, in painting in miniature, e, 


e 


The belt white for painting In water- 
colours, ls fake white, which is better 
than white lead3 and if it be pure, far 
exceeds 1t in beauty 3 becaule white lead 
Is apt to turn blackifn, efpecially ¡£ it be 


— ufed 10 2 hard water: but if you ule 


whilpering place in Gloucelter cathedral, + 


1s no other than a gallery above the eaít 
end of the choir, leading from one fide 
thereof to the other, It confifts of five 
angles and fix fides, the middlemot of 
which is a naked window, yet two whif- 
perers hear each other at the diftance of 
twenty-five yards, 

WHIST, a well-known game at cards; 
fo called from the hlence oblerved during 
the play, which. 1s like that of honours 
and ruff. See HONOURS exd ruff. 

. However, as there are many ways of 
cheating praétifed at this game, we fhall 
only mention a few, to put the unwary 
upon their guard. Some by winking, 
hutting their eyes, placing their fingers, 
or other figns, find means to let their 
partners know what honours they have 
got; others haye a way of cutting Ha 


white lead, firlt reCtify itwith white wine a 


vinegar in the following manner: grind 
well the finelt white lead upon a por- 
phery” with vinegar; then putoit into a 
glaís of water, ftiritabout, and prefently 
pour -offthe water, while its white, into 
fome other clean glafs or vellel; let jt 
fettle, and then pour cff the water from 
it, and itwill be exceeding fine, When 
this white is feteled put to 1t gum-water, 
to bind jt and giveita glaze., 

Some recommend a white made of the 
whiter part of oilter-fMhells, reduced inte 
an impalpable powder; this is called 
pearl-white, and will mix with any co- 
lour. Some alfo recommend the powder 
of egg-Mhells of the brightelt colour, and 
well cleaned and wafhed, ground with 
gum-water, to which may beadded about 
a twentieth part of white (ugar-candy - 
the egs-hells Mhiould be ground to an i¡m=- 
palpable powder, Experience proves, 


that egg-fhell powder is of very great fer 


vice asa wlutein water colours, and both 
that and the powder of ollter-fhells, well 
: reótifigd- 
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'dinary mixture-in other colours, and,will 
correét them. from changing oigaltaring 
their qualities, 


WHITE of the eye, denotes the Gr tunic or. 
coat of the eye, called albuginea and,con=. 


junétiva, ¡becaufe it ferves to bind toge- 
ther, or inclole, the relt. ¡See BYE. 


WHITE-ERIARS, a name comnion to feve- 


- 


SW HITE (LINE, among; printers,.: a void [pace 


SW HITE+DEAD; alío called cerule.., 


ral orders of monks, from. their. being 
clothed. ina white habit. - See. Monk. 


"WHITE-HART y/ilwer, a, mulét; or. tribute 


«paid; into. .the exchequer,, out of.certain 


Jands ¿n:or near the forelt.o£.W'hite. hart- 


in Dorfeifhire; impoled by Henry/1II, 
upon Thomas de la;Linde,;¡for killing a 
beautiful «wbite bart, which, that, prince .. 
had before [pared in hunting. ise 
WHITE-HORSE, in ichthyology;. the prick- 
Jy backed rala, with two feries of prickles 
on the tail, and one Jeries over, each, eye. 
«See. the article RATA. 
This 1s a fingular fpeciesy the body is 
confiderably. broad in proportion, to 11s 
length, ¿but it is alío thick; the back 15 
fomewbhat cibbofe,. but the. bellyi Is. more 
fat; the xoftram is oblong and acute, 
iythe: “eyes. are prominent,, and there, ¿san 
«¿aperture behind each ;:the, mouth. ¡ is tranf- 


¿swerfe andolargs, and furnifhed. with a 


«number of fharp.teeth; the apertores of 


¿the 
along the break, they are, £mall,, and there 


are five of them -on,each fide, 
See the 


article DERUSE. 


of the depth or breadth ofa line, ,, See the 
varticle PRINTING. 


COW HIT E-MEATS, + include., milk, butter, 
-:cheele, wlite=pots, cultards, and; other. 
¡kinds+of ¡food made of ¡milk or eggs... 


Some alío add chickens, veal,: and, híh. 


SWHrRe-=POT, milk or cream: ¿beat up, with 
the yolks of:eggs, mixed: with fugar and. ; 
fpice, and baked iman cerhep difh, with. 


o flices of bread in 1t, 


"The cooks :furnióa us with. a variety of. 
difhes under this denemination; as the... 


¿rice white-pot, Weltminiter wiplis; Pob 
"Norfolk white-pot, Be. 


WHrrE+RENT, a rent or duty of 8d, paid 
annually by: every tinner in-the county : 


of Devon, to the duke of Corawall. 


<'WHITESSEA, in geography, a bay af the 


frozensocean, in the north of Mulcovy, 
between rufhian Lapland, and Samoieda. 


Span jb IET ES" a kind of fucus uled by 


P. há 
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re£ftified and mixed with.the white of-an 
¿egg well beaten, will make.an.extraor- 


«fome from black 9N€S), only. the fkins are 


WHITEHAVEN, A port-town. of Cum. 


¡WHITENESS, albedo, the quality which 
_denominates a, body white. 
ticles WHITE and COLOUR: 


 confifts In a mixture of all the colours; 
and that the light of the fun ison)y. white, 
¡becaule confifting. of rays of all colours, 


which. appear upon. comprefling. two 
, prilms or objeci-glalíes of. telelcopes to- 
agether, it is manifelt that thefe do fo in-: 
- Lerfere and mingle with, one another at 
laft, AS after esght or nine refleétions, to 
¡| dilute one anolher wholly, and conftitute 
Jan even.and uniform whiteneís ; whence, 


els run down from tt on, each ide... as well as from other experiments, itap- 


See. the article LIGHT. 


16 it bemnolt ftrong and ar 1s to be 


, white of the firft order is the ftrongefl 


¿Subltances, fo it ought to be ftronger in 


¡ape alío ¿hat they are elo opake, as not to 


W,H1 
ladies to heighten the complexion, and 
hide its defects, 


1t.18, “made of tin-glafs diffolved in Ipirit 
of nitre, and precipitated into a yery fine 


-, powder by means of lalt. water, 
WHITE-WINE, wine ofa bright tranfpa. 
rent colour, bordering on white, ¿thus 





















called to diftinguifh it from the red Wines, 
See the article W1NE. 

The .generality of white-wines are made 
from, white, grapes; though. there are 


kept from. tinging them. 


berland, ftuated on the Irifh channel; 
welt: Lands 39 167, north lat. 540 30”. 


See the ar. 


Sir Ifac Newton fhews, that wbhitene(s 


See the article RAY. . 
From the multitude of rings of, colours 


pears, that whiteneís is certainly a. mix 
ture of all colours, and that the light 
which conyeys it.to the eye, 1s a, mixture 
of rays endued with all thofk colours, 
The fame author hews, that whitenels, 
reckoned of the firft order of colours; 
butif lefa, asa mixture of the colours 
of feveral orders. Of the former fort he 
reckons white metals, and of the latter, 
the whiteneís of froth, paper, linnen, and 
molt other white fubltances, And as the 


that can be made by plates of tranfparent 


the denfer fubltances of metals than in 
the rarer ones of air, water, and glafs, 
Gold or.copper mixed either by fulion, ot 
amalgsmation witha very little mer- 
curv, with (lver, tin, or regulus of anti- 
mony, becomes white, which Ihews both 
that the particles of white metals have 
much -moré “furface, and: therefore are 
fmaller than thole-of gold and copper; 
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fúfer the particles' of gold of copper to 
fhine through t them. Andas that author 
doubts hot but'that the colours of gold 
and copper ate of the fecond and third 
order, therefore the particles of white 
metals cannot be much bigger than is rez 
quiíite to make them refleét the white of 
the firlt order. See PARTICLE. * 
WHITING, in ichthyology, the eoglifha 
name for the white gadus with no beard, 
and with three Éns on the back, and e 
tipperJaw, longelt, “See GADUS. 
The' head and body of this (pecies 1s com- 
prefled, the back is convex, the anus is 
ata great diltance from the tail, and is, 
indeed, very ¡near the head; the colour 
of the whole filh'is a lilvery whites except 
that on the back there, is an admixture 
ofa blacki/h tinges the fcales are very 
fmall, roundilh, and whites the noftrils 
have each a double Aperture, and are 
placed high; the eyes are very large, the 
¡ris filvery, and the pupil large ánd blue; 
the teeth are very nuíerous; the peéto- 


ral fins have each twenty-one rays, and” 


the ventral, fins have each fix rays; the 

pinos ani are two, and have, the firít 
thirty- -three, and the lecond lwenty-two 
rays, This (pecies is frequént in our 
feas, and much elteemed at our tablés; 

WHITING-POLLOCK, in ichthyology, a 

fpecies. of gadus with three back fins, 
the lower_jaw longeft, and the lateral 
line crooked. See GaDus. . 
The ulual leng:h of this Ah is from eight 
to thirteen in ches; > 1tis confiderably thick 
in proportion, abd in mofl other refpeéts 
relembles the common whiting. 

WHITES, in medicine, the. Tame with 
fluor albus, See FLUOR ALBUS. 

WHITLOW, in medicine. See tbe ar- 
ticle PARONY CHIA. 

WHITSUNDAY, a folemn feftival of the 
chriftian church, oblerved on the Gftieth 
day after Eafler, 1 In memory of the de- 
fcent of the Holy Gholt upon the apofles 
in the vifible appearance of fiery cloven 
tongues, and of thoíe miraculous powers 
which were then conferred upon them. 
It is called Whitfunday, or White-íun- 
day, becaule this being one of the ftated 
times for baptifím in the añtient church, 
thole who were baptiled put on white 
garments, as types of that [piritual pu- 
nity they received do baptilm. As the 
delcent of the Holy Gholt upon the apo- 
ítles happened upon the day which tbe 
Jews called pentecoft, this feltival re- 
tained the name of pentecolt amoog. the 
chriftians, 
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WHOODINGS, or HoonING3, 4 fea= 
termi, ufed for planks joined and faften= 
ed aloñg the hip” s fides into the (tem, 

WHORE, a woman who proltitutes herfel£ 
for hire. See the articles Co NCUBINES 
COURTESAN, and HaARLor. 

WHORLBAT, or HurLBarT, a kind of 
gauntlet, or patera ltrap, loaden with 
plummets; uled by the antient Romans' 
in their lolemn games and exercifes, and 
by them called celtus, See CASTUS+ . 

WHUR, in falconry, denotes the futtering 
of partridges or pheafants, as they rilea 

WIBURG, the capital of the territory of 
the fame name Io Jutland ; : ealt long. 9. 

- 16%, nortli lat. 56% 20”, 

WIBURG, a city and port-town of rufian 
Finland, fituated on the gulph of Fin- 
land: eaft long. 29%, north lat, 619. 

WVIC, a place on the fea fhore, or on the 
Por ave : though it properly lig- 
-pifies a town, village, or dwelling places | 

And fometimes a machine. 

WICCOMB CcHIPPING, a borough-towia 
of Bucks, twelve miles louth of Alefburys 
It fends two members to parliament, 

WICK DE DUERSTEDE, a town of the 
United Netherlands, in the province of 
Utrecht. fifteen miles, fouth-eaft of the. 
city cf Utrecht, 

WICKER, a twig of the ofer (hrub, ingle 
or wroupght. 

WICKET, a fmall door in the gate of a 
fortiñied place, Eé. ora hole im a door, 

through which to view what pales withe 
out. 

WICKLIFFISTS, or WICKLIFFITES, a 
religious fect wbich fprung up in Eng= . 

land io the reign of Edward III. and 
took Its name from John Wickliff, doc- 
tor and profellor of divinity in the uni- 
verlity of Oxford, who maintained thaf 
thelubliance of the facramental bread and 
wine remained unaltered after confecra= 
tion 3 and oppoled the doétrine of purs 
gatory, indulgences, auricular confeflion, 
the invocation of fitnts, and the worlhip 
oi Images. He maintained, that the chila 
dren of the religious ma be faved with 
out being baptiz <d; that priefts may ad- 
minifter COnBUma cion that there ought 
to be only two orders in'the church, that 
Of priefts, and that of deacons. He made 
an englih verion of the Bible, and com- 
poled two volumes, called Alerheía, that 
is Truth, from which John Hufle learned 
moft of his doétrines. In horr, to this 
reformer we'owe the firlt hint of the re= 

formation, which was Ad: about two 
hundred years after 
19 E “WICKz 
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province of Leiníter, bounded by the 

county of Dublin, on the north; by the 

Iri/h channel, on the eaft; by Wexford, 
on the fouth; and by Kildare and Ka- 
| terlagh, on the welft, 

: WICKWARE, a market-town of Glo- 
celteríhire, Gtuated twenty miles fouth of 
Glocelter. 

WIDGEON, in orvithology, the anas with 
a brown head, white front, and a tail 
black underneath, See ÁNAS. 

WIDOW, a woman who has loft her 
huíband, : 

In London, a freeman's widow. may ex- 

¿ excile her buíband's trade; as long as /he 
continues fuclr, 

Marriage with a widow, in the eye of 
the canon law, is a kind of bigamy. 

Wibow of ¿be kine, was he who. after her 
¿hulband's death, being the king"s tenant 
_n capite, could not marry again without 

"the King's confent.  ' 


WIFE, a married woman, or one joined. 


ETE and under the proteélion of, an 
huíband. See the article HusBAND. 
"A wife, in our englifh law, is termed 
_feme covett; and in the judgmentof the 
-Jaw 1s repúted to have no will, as being 
fuppoled intirely under, and fubjeót to, 
that of her huíband. See the articles 
—COVERTURE and Baron and FEmL.., 
"The wife can make no contraét without 
the huíband's confent; and if any goods 
“or chattels be given her, they all imme- 
diately become her huíband's : even,ne- 
cellary apparel is not her's in property. 
All her perfonal chattels, which he held 
at her marriage, are fo much her huí- 


band's, that after his death they fhall not 


return to her, but go to the executor or 
adminiltrator of her hbuíband, except 
¿only her paraphernalia. See the article 
PARAPHERNALIA, >a 
The wife partakes of the honour and 
condition of her hufband; but none of 
her dignities come by marriage to her 
 hufband; and as the Jaw fuppoles the 
huíband to have the full power over his 
wife, he is obliged to aníwer for all her 
faults and trelpalles. If a wife bring 
—forth a child begot by a former hufband, 
—orany other, before marriage, but Born 
after marriage with another man;3 this 
latter muft own the child ; and that child 
Shall be his heirat laws andif a wife 
¿bring forthi a child during her huíband”s 


abíence, though itbe of many years; yet 


“ifhe ea all the time within the ifland, 
he mul father 1 the child, “and the child, 
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WICKLOW, a county of Treland, in the. 
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¿£ firft bora, hall Ohena Tf the wife han 
a jointure, and during her marriage ¡s 
made pregnant by her huíband, which 
muft appear by the child's being born 
alive, the huíband fhall bave all his wife's 
lands for life; but if the wife have no 
Jointure fettled before marriage, he may, 

after her hoíband's death, challenge the 
third part of his yearly rents of land, 
during her life. | 

WIGGAN, a borough- town of Mi | 
Mire, twenty-nine miles fonth of Lan. 
calter. 

It fends two members ta parliament, 

Ife 0f WIGHT, part of the county of 
Southampton, and feparated from 1t by | 
a narrow channel, is about twenty miles 
long, and twelve BEST The chief town 
is Newport. 

WIGTOWN, a boroush and port-town 
of Scotland; in the fhire of Galloway, ' 
_fituated ona bay of the Irifh channel, 
ninety miles fouth-weft of Edinburgh, 

WIHITSCH, a frontier town of Bolnta, 
in european Furkys eaft long. 16? 40", 
north lat. 459 30”. 

WILDS, a term ufed by our. farmers to 
exprefs that part ofa plough by which the 
whole is drawn forwards. See PLOUGH. 

WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of 
grove of large trees, in a Ípacious garden, 
An which tbe walks are commonly made 
either to interfeét each other in angles, 
or have the appearance of meanders and 
labyrinths. See the articles GROVE and 
LABYRINTH. 

—Wildernelles, fays Mr, Miller, fhould 
always be proportioned to the extent of 
the gardens in which they are made; for 
¡tis very ridiculous to fee a large wildere | 
neís planted with tall trees in a [mall (pot 
of ground; and, on the other hand, no- 
thing can be more abíurd, than to fee 
little paltry [quares, or. quarters of wil.. 
-dernels-work, in a magnificent large gar- 
den. Asto the fituation of wilderntfTes, 
tuney Mhould never be placed too near the 
habitation, nor fo as to obítruét any dil- 
tant prolpect of the country 3 there being 
nothins lo agresable as an unconfined 
profpett; but where, from the fituation 
of the place, the. fight is confined within 
the limits of the ga:den, nothing can lo 
_agreeably terminate the profpeét, as a 
beautiful Ícene of the various kinds of 
trees judicioufly planted; and if it is o 
contrived, that thé fermination is planted 
circularly, wi!h the concave towards tie 
fight, it will have a much: better effect, 
than if it end in lralt lines or angles, 
The 
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"The plants íhould always be adapted to 
the fize of the plantation; for it is very 
ablurd for tall trees to be planted in the 
mall fquares of a little garden; and in 
large defigns fmall fhrubs will have a 
mean appearance. 1t fhould alío be ob- 
ferved, never to plant ever-areensamonglt 
deciduous trees; but always to place the 
ever-ereens in a wilderneís in a leparate 
part by themfelves, and that chicfiy in 
Ñ ht. 

da to the walks, thofe that have the ap- 
'pearance of meanders, where the eye 
cannot dilcover more than twenty or 
' thirty yards in length, are generally pre- 
ferable to all others, and thefe fhould 
now and then lead into an open circular 
piece of grals; in the center of which 
may be placed either an obelifk, ftatue, 
or fountain; and, 1£ in the middle of the 
wilderneís there be contrived a large 
opening, in the center of which may be 
ereéted a dome or banquetting-houfe, 
furrounded with a green plot of graís, it 
will-be a confiderable addition to the 
beauty of the whole. From the fides of 
the walks and openings, the trees Mould 
rife gradually one above another to the 


middle of the quarters, where fhould al- 


ways be planted the largelt growing trees, 
fo that the heads of all the trees may ap- 
: pear to view, while their ftems will be 
hid from the fight. Thus in thofe parts 
which are planted with deciduous trees, 
- roles, honey-fuckles, fpireea frutex, and 
- other kinds of low-flowering fhrubs, may 
be planted next the walks and openings; 
and at their feet, near the fides of the 
walks, may be planted primvofés, violets, 
daffodils, e. not in a ftrait line, but fo 
as to appear accidental, as in a natural 
wood, Behind the firlt row of fhrubs 
fhould be planted fyringas, altheea frutex, 
mezereons, and other flowerimg fhrubs of 
a middle growth3 and thele may be back- 
ed with many other forts.of trees, rifng 
sradually to the middle of the quarters. 
The part-planted with ever-greens, may 
be difpoled in the following manner, viz, 
in the firít line next the great walks, may 
be placed the laurus-tinus, boxes, [purge- 
laurel, juniper, favin, and other dwarf 
ever-greens. Behind theíe may be placed 
laurels, hollies, arbutufes, and other ever- 
greens of a larger growth. Next to thefe 
may be planted alaternules, phyilireas, 
yews, cyprefles, virginian cedars, and 
other trees of the fame growth; behind 
 thele may be planted Norway and (ver 
Ars, the true pine, and other forts of the 
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fir growth; and in the middle hould be 
planted Scotch pines, pinafter, and other 
of the larger growing ever-ereens, which 
will afford a molt delightful profpeét, if 


the different fhades of the greens are cu- 


rioully intermixed, 


* But belide the grand walks and openings 


(which fhould always be laid with turf, 
and kept well mowed) there fhould be 
fome fmaller ferpentine-walks through 
the middle of the quarters, where per- 
fons may retire for privacy 5 and by the 
fides of thele private walks may alífo be 
fcattered fome wood flowers and plants, 
which, iFartíully planted, will have a very 
good effect, 


«In the general delign for thefe wilder- 


nelles, there (hould not be a ftudied and 


ItifF correfpondency between the feveral - 


parts; for the greater diverfity there 135 
in the diltribution of thele, the more plea= 
fure they «will afford. 


WILKOMERS, a city of Poland, in the 


dutchy of Lithuania : eaít long. 252, 
north lat. 55% 30, 


WILL, :or la WiLL, in law, figoifies (he 


declaration of a man's mind and intent. 


relating to the difpofition of his lands, 


“goods, or other eltate, or of what he 


would have done after his death, 
In the common law, there is a diftinétion 


- ¡made between a will and a teltament; as 


thatis called a will, where lands or tene- 


- ments are given; and when the difpofi-= 


tion concerns goods and chattles alone, 
t is termed a teltament. 
TESTAMENT. | 

A. will, though it bas no force till after 
the teltator's deceale, does then, without 


See the article 


any other grant, or livery, Ec. give and 


transfer eltates, and alter the property 


“either of lands or goods, as efieétually 


as any deed or conveyance executed in a 
perfon's life-time, and thereby difcents 


may be prevented, eftates in fee, tail, for 


life, or for years, be made, and he that 
takes lands by devife is in the nature of 
a purchaler. Formerly a perfon could 
not give away by will tholfe lands that he 
had by difcent, thougb he might fuck 
as he enjoyed by way of purchafe; but 
by 34 and 35 of Hen. VI!. c. 5. all 
perfons that have a fole eltate in fee- 
fimple of any lands, tenements, e, may 
devile the fame by will at their pleafure, 
to whom they think fit; and this extends 
to perfons feifed in coparcenary, or as 
tenants' in common; but lands intailed 
are not deyifable, only thofe held in fee, 
and goods and chattels; butwills made 
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by infants or feme coverts, ideots, and 
períons not of found memory, are deem- 
ed not good in law. The 29 Car, 11. 
c. 23» has enacted, that all wills and de- 
vifes of lands, Ye, hall be in writing, 
figned by the devifor, or fome other by. 
his expreís direétions, in the prefente of 
at leaít three credible witnefles; and no 
will made in writing (hall be revoked, 
but by another will, or cancelling the 
fame by the teffator him/glf£, or by his 
direftion, 

In the making of a will there are thefe 
Several rules to be obferved, uvjiz. r. 
Thati it be done while the teltator Is of 
found mind and memory. 2. That there 
be two parts thereof, the one to remain 
in the hands cf the party that made it; 
and the other in the cultody of ne 
friend, in order to render it lefs liable to 
be fopprefTed after the reltator”s death, 
3. That the whole be written in one 
hand writing, and, if pofíible, in one 
Theet of paper or parchment. 4. In cafe 
there be more fheets than one, that the 
teftator Gign and leal every fheet, before 
the witneffes prelent at the execution, 
For the manner of proving a will, fee the 
article PROBATE. 
ILL auib a avifp, or Jack ruitb a lan- 
hora, a meteor known among the peo- 


ple under theíe names, but more ufually. 


among authors under that-of ¡gnis fa- 
tuus. See the article METEOR. 
This meteor is chiefly feen in fummer- 
nights, frequenting meadows, nraríhes, 
and other moilt places. It feems to arife 
Írom a viícous exhalation, which being 
- Kindled in the air, refieéls a fort of thin 
flame in the dark, without any fenfible 
eat... fee HEAT and PHosPHORUS, 
Tt is often found fiying along rivers, 
hedges, Ue. by reafon it there meets 
with a ftream of air to direét it. The 
jgnus fatuus, [ays Sir Ilaac Newton, is 
a vapour fhining without heat ; and there 
is the fame difference between this vapour 
and flame, as between rotten wood fhin- 
ing withoút heat, and burning coals of 
fire, See the article LicHT, Ue. 
WVILLIAMSBURG, capital of the co- 
lony of Vi:ginia, fituated in James- 
- COUNty, between James- river and York- 
—yiver; welf 908: 76% go!) north lat, 
co 
WILL [AVUs FORT, a fort belonging to. 
the eoclih Est India company, hi fituated 
on the weltern branch of the river Gan- 
-ges, in the j province of Bengal; ealt long, 
97" , north: lat, 220 45% 
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WILLIAMSTAT, a pott-town of Hol. 
land, fituated on the lea called Hollands. 
Deep, fourteen miles fouth of Rotterdam, 

WILLOW, falix, in ¿botan 1y> See the 
article SALIX. 

WILNA, ra city of Poland, capital of the 
great dutchy of Lithuania, fituated on a 
river of the fame name : ealt 8 25 
15, north lat. 552, 

WILTON, a borough- town OE Wiltíhire, | 
fituated on the river Willey, fix miles 
north-welt of Salifbury. 

¿Jt fénds two members to parliament, 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded by Glocefterfhire and Oxford. 
fhire, on the north; by Berkíhire and 
Hamplhire, on the: E hy Dorletíhire, 

on the foutb; and by Somerieihive on 
the welft, 

WIMIPFEN, a town: of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the RKhine, fituated on the 
river Neckar, twenty miles+eaft of Hei. 
delburg. 

WIMPLE, a muffler, or plaited linen: cloth, | 
which nuns wear to cover their neck and | 
- brealts. The word is fometimes uled for 
a ftreamer or fas. See FLAG. 

WIN, in the beginning or end of the names 
o places;if ignifies that lome great battle 
was fought, ora viélory gained there, 

WINCHELSEA, a borough and port= 

—fown'of Suílex, fituated on a bay of the 
Englih channel, thirty miles ealt of | 
Lewes., 

It fends two members to parliament. 

WINCHESTER , the capital'city of Hamp. 
Ihire, Gituated on the river Itching, fixty- 
five miles foúth-we(t of London. 

WIND, wventus, in phyhology, a Ítream of 
air, flowing out of one place, or region, 
into another. See the article Atrr, 

As thé airis a fluid, its natural fate is 
that of relt,: which it endeavours always 
to keep or trieve by an univeríal equi- 
librium of all its parts. When, there. 
fore, this natural equilibrium of the at. 
mofphere happens by any means to be 
deltroyed in any part, there neceflarily 
follows a motion of all the MOS | 
air towards that part, to reltore it 3 and 
this motion of the air is what sue call 
wind. See ATMOSPHERE. 
Hence, with refpeét to that place where 
the equilibri um of the air is difturbed, we 
fee the yvind may blow fiow every point: 
of the compaís at the fame time; and 

. thofe who Jive northwards of that point, 

* have a north wind: y thole who live fouth- 
wards, a fouth wind; and fo of the relt ; 
but thoíe who live on the Spot, where al 
ii dro pt : abel 


qe 





thefe winds meet and interfere, are op- 

refled with turbulent and boiíterous 
weather, whirl-winds, and hurricanes 3 
with rain, tempeft, lightning, thunder, 
€ic. For fulphureous exhalations from 
the fouth, torrents of nitre from the north, 
and aqueous vapours from every part, 


are there confufedly huddled, arid viólent- 


ly blended together, and rarely fail to 
produce the pheenomena above mention- 
ed, See Rain, LIGHTNING, He. 
Many are the particular, caufes which 
roduce wind by interrupting the equi- 
poife of the atmolphere; but the molt 
general caufes are two, viz. heat, which, 
by racifying the air, makes 1t lighter in 
fome places than it is in others; and 
cold, which, by condenfing it, makes it 
“heavier, Hence itis, that in all parts 
over the torrid zone, the air being more 
rarified by a greater quantity of the folar 
rays, is much lighter than in the other 
parts of the atmofphere, and molt of all 
over the equatorial parts of the earth. 
And fince the parts at the equator are 
molt rarified, which are near the fun ; 
and thofe parts are, by the earth's diur- 
nal rotation eaftyyard, continually fhift- 
ing to the welt; itfollows, that the parts 
ofthe air “which lie on the welt fide of 
the point of the greatelt rarefaétion, and, 
by ais towards 1t, meet 1t, have lels 
motion -thán thoíe parts on the eaft fide 
of the faid point, which follow it; and 
therefore the motion of the ealtern air 
would prevail againít that of the weftern 
air, and fo generate a continual ealt- 
wind, if this were all the effeét of that 
rarefaélion. But we are to confider, 
thatas all ihe parts ofthe atmofphere are. 
lo greatly rarified over the equator, and 
all about the poles greatly condenfed by 
extreme cold, this beavier air from either 
poles is, conftantly fowing towards the 
equator, to reltore the ballance deltroyed 
by the rarefaétion and levity of the air 
over thoíe regions : hence, in this refpeét 
alone, a conitant north and foutl wind 
would be generated. 
We find by experience, that people in 
seneral have but an obícure idea or con- 
fuled notion of the caule of this perpe- 
tual current of air from esít to weft, or 
of a conftant ealt wind under the equa- 
tor, Therefore, ¡im order to elucidate 
this matter, we (hall explain it by a 


figure, Let CBADE (plate CCCI,- 


fig. 1. n9 x,) be part of a feótion of the 
Aatmolphere oyer the equator, € the eaft, 


Es. 


a 
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E the weft, A the point to which the fun 
S is vertical, and R the point of greateft 
rarefaction, or that where the airis moft 


of all heated, and, confequently, ligbteft, 


That this point R is on the ealtern fide 
of the point A, is not difficult to be.con= 
celved, when what is faid under the ar- 
ticle TiDE, is well confidered. And, 
becaule theair atiR is by fuppofition light- 
er iban where it is colder at C and D, it 
is plain that in order to obtain an equi- 
librium (which is necelfary in a fluid 
body) the.air by its greater weight will 
have a tendency from € and D towards 
R, and rile to a height there greater than 
at Cor D, in proportion as its denfity 
15 lefs. - 

Now this being the cafe, it is evident, the 
fun, being always between the points KR. 


and D, will be heating the air on that: 


part; and thofe regions between R and 
C, having been delerted by the fun, will 


grow cold: confequently, the air between 


C and R, asitis colder, will likewife be 
heavier than that between KR and D which 
1s hotter, and lo will have a greater mo- 
mentum, or quantity of motion, towards 
the point R; and Íince this point KR is 
conltantly moving after the point A weft= 
ward, the motion of the weltern air to- 
wards it, will be in part diminilhed by 
that means; and being alío inferior in 
quantity to the motion of the ealtern air, 
the latter will prevail over it, and be con= 
ftantly following the faid point R from 
ealt to welt, and thus produce a continual 
ealt wind, : 

It may, perhaps, be here faid, that tho” 


the motion of the air be lels from D to 


R, yet it is fometbing, and fo there 


'ought tobea weltern wind, at lealt in 


fome degree, and to fome diftance welt- 
ward of the point R. To which we 
anfwer, that the nature of a fluid will 
not permit two contrary motions to re- 
ftore or fuftain an equilibrium (we mean 
in regard of the whole body of it) For 
wherever one part of the fluid is detera 
mined to move, all the relt mul necefa- 
rily follow itz otberwife the equilibrium 
of the air would be deltroyed in one part 


to make it good in another, a defeét 


which nature cannot be guilty of. Thus, 
we fee the tides of the ocean always fol- 
low the courle of the moon from ealt to 
welt, without any motion of the waters 
from the welt towards the moon; in the 


Open oceans; and the point R cán only 
- be confidered as the aerial tide, or flood 


A 
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of high air; and has nearly the fame 
phenomena with aqueous tides. See 
the article TIDES.. 


This being clearly underítood, all the reft | 


35 eafy3 for no-one can find it difficult 
to conceive how, the cold air from each 


- pole mult neceflarily fet in towards the 


equator direétly, where meeting and in- 
terfering with the ealtern current, it does 
with that compound a new direétion for 
the moving air which lies b:tween both 


- the former, viz. a north-ealt current on 


the north fide, and a loutb eaít on the 
foutb hide: all which naturally refults 


from the doétrime of the compolition of 


f 


oblique forces, See FORCE, - 

And this we find to be verified in the ge- 
neral trade winds, which cooftantly blow 
from the north-ealt and fouth eaft, to 


about thiry degrees on each fide the 


equator, where thole parts are over the 
open ocean, and not affected with the 
reflection of the fun beams from the 


heated. lurface of the land; for.in this 


cale the wind will always fet in upon the 
land, as on the coalt of Guinsza, and 
other parts of the torrid zone, we know 
it does, 


Velocity and force of the Winb. As the 
motion of the air bas a greater or lefler” 


velocity, the wind is ftronger or weaker; 
and it is found from oblervation, that 
she velocity of the wind is various, from 
the rate of x to so or 60 miles per bour, 
The belt way to prove this, is to chule a 
free open place, where the wind or cur- 


oyentef airis not at all interrupted, but 


fows uniformly, or as much [o as the 
undulatery ftate of the atmofphere will 
admit: in fuch a place, a feaiher, “or 
other very light body, 1s to be let go in 
the wind; and then, by a half-fecond 
avatch, or pendulum, you muít oblerve 


micely to what diltance itis carried in any 


number of half feconds, or in how many 


half-feconds it has palled over a given or 


mealured fpace, This will give the rate 
of velocity in the wind per lecond, and 
of courle per hour; which hasbeen found, 
at a medium, to be 12 or 35 miles per 
hour: even the molt yehement wind does 
not fly above 5o or 60 miles per hour ; 
and fometimes the wind is fo flow as not 
to exceed the velocity of a perlon riding 


cor walking init; and in that cale, ¡f the 


perfon goes with the wind, he finds no 
wind atall, becaule there 15 no difference 
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The belt method to eltimate the force of 
the wind, is by means of the-followin 
anemometer. ABCDEFGHI (ibid, 
n? 2.) is an open frame of wood, firm. 
ly fupported by the Maft or poftern I, 
In the crofs-pieces H K, LM, is moy- 
ed an horizontal axis QM, by means of 
the four fails ab, cd, ef, gb, in a pro. 
per manner expoled to the wind. Upon 
this axis is fixed a cone of wood MN O, 
upon which, as the fails move round, a 
weight S, is raifed, by a ftring on its 
fuperficies, proceeding from the ímall to 
the largelt end NO. Upon the great 
end or bale of the cone is fixed a ratchet. 
wheel 24, 1n whofe teeth falls the click 
X, to prevent any retrograde motion 
from the depending weigbr. 

From the (truéture of this machine, 1t js 
eafy to underftand, that it m+y be accom. 
modated to eltimate the variable force of 
the wind, becaule the force of the weight 
will continually increafe, as the (ring 
advances on the conical furface, by aéting 


¡ata greater diftance from the axis. And 


therefore, if 1uch a weight be put on, on 
the fmalle(t part at M, as will juít keep 
the machine in equilibrio with the weakeft 
wind3 then, as the wind becomes ftrong+ 
er, the welgbt will be raifed in propor. 
tion, and the diameter of the bale of the 
cone NO, may be lo large in compari- 
fon of that of the fmaller end or'axis at. 
M, that the ftrongelt wind fhall but jul 


ralle the weight to the great end. 


Thus, for example, let the diameter of 
the axis be to that of the baíe of the cone 
NO, as 1 to 28, then 1f S be a weight 
of 1 pound at M, on the axis, 1t will be 
equivalent to 28 pounds, or of an hun- 
dred, when railed to the greateltend. Tf, 
therefore, when the wind is weakeít, it 
fupports 1 pound on the axis, it muft be 
28 times as Ítrong to raile the weight to 
the bale of the cone. Thus may a line | 
of 28 equal parts be drawn on the fide of 
the cone, and the Ítrength of the wind 


will be indicated by that number on which 


the ftring Mall at any time heang. 
The ltring may alío be of fuch a fize, and 
the cone of fuch a length, that there. 


may be fixteen revolutions of the Ítring 


betwixt each divifion of the fcale on the 
cone, whence the ftrength of the wind 


will be exprefled in pounds and ounces. 
And if greater exaétneís be required, let 


the periphery of the cone's bale be di- 
vided into 16 equal parts 3 then, when- 


y, ever the equilibrium happens, the ftring 
> e ll leave the conic furface againít one of 


thole | 
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ehiofe divifions, and thus hew the force - 


of the wind to a dram avoirdupoife 
welght: 

Cardinal W/INDS, are thofe ah blow 
from the eaft, welt, north, and fouth, 
which are called cardinal poínts, 

Collateral W1NDs, are thofe which blow 
between the cardinal points. The num- 
ber of thele is infinite, as the number of 
points they blow from are; a few of 
them only are confidered ¡ In praótice, and 
thele have names compounded of the car- 
dinal points between which they blow, 
See the article COMPASS. 

WIND GUN, or ÁAIR-GUN. See AIR-GUN. 

WIND-MILL, a kind of mill, the internal 
¿parts of which are much the' fame with 
thole of a water-mill; from which how- 
ever 1t differs, 1 being. moved by the 
“impulíe of the wind upon. its vanes, or 
Sails, which are to be confidered as a 
wheel on ¿the'axle. > See the articles 
MILL and Axis. | 
¿A defeription ofthe mechanilm of thisufe- 
ful engine, will, no doubt, beacceptable 
to our readers. AHO (pl. CCCL. fig..2. 
m? 1.) 1s,the upper room5. H0Z,íthe 
under; onez AB,. the la tree, going 
quite through the mill; S T.V W, the 
fails, covered. with. Canvas, ¡fet obliquely 
to the wind, and going abont.1n the or- 
der STDVW; ¿€ D, the cog-wheel,.. of 
about 48-c085, 4,4, 48, Ec. which car- 
yy round the lantern E-F,. of 8 or 9 
roundles 2, Cy, £, e. together with its 
axis GN. 1K is the upper mill-(tone ; 
and LM, the lower. one»: QR is: the 
bridge, fupporting: the ¿axis or fpindle 
GN: this bridge is fupported by. the 
“beams cd, XxX Y, wedged up at £, d, 
and X, ZY 15 the lifting- tree, which 
ftands upright; ab, ef, are levérs, 
whofe centers of motjon are Z and e; 
Ffebi is a cord, with a ftone ¿, going 
abont the pins g and b, and ferying as 
a ballance or counterpoile. The fpindle 
¿N is fixed to the upper mill-ftone TK, 
_by a piece of iron called the rind, and 
“fixed in the under “ide of the ER 
which is the only one that turns about, 
and its whole weight relts upon. a hard 
tone, fixed in the 'bridge OR, at.N. 
¿The teundle EE, andiaxis G£, may be 
taken away; e ¡brfixes on the lower 
part at£, by. a Íquare tocket,:and the top 
runs in he edge ofihe beam uv, Puting 
down the end £, of the lever.fe, ralles bh, 
Whicl raies £ Y, which railes Y X, and 
this railes the bridge OR, with the axis 
NG, and the upper ftone LK. ; and thus 


the (tones are fet atany diftance. The 


¿lower immoveable ftone is fixed upon 


ftrong beams, and is broader than the 
upper one. The fauris conveyed 'hrough ; 
the tunnel 20, down into a chelt Pis 


-the hopper, into which is put the corn, 


which runs along the fpout », into the- 
hole £, and lo falls between the ltonesy 

where it: is ground, The axis GE ts 
fquare, which (haking the Ípout r, as it 
goes round, makes the corn run out: 75 

is a ring going about the pin s, and. lerva 
ing to move the (pout nearer or farther 
from the axis; fo as to make the corn run 
falter or flower, according to the velocity 
and force of the wind. ¿And when the 
wind is. great, the fails S, T, V, W, are 
only part, orione fide:of them, covered; 

or perhapsonly ahalfof two opoofite (ailsa 
Towards the:end B, of the axle-tree, ia 
placed another cog- - wheel; trundle, and 
.mill-fones, with exactly the fame appa- 
ratus5 fo that the fame axle-tree carries 


:two'ftones 'atlonce: and:when only one 
¿pair ds to grind, the trundle EF, and 


axis (G£-1s: taken. out: from the other. 
xydiis a girtoof: pliable wood, fixed at 
the end -3-and the other end ¿ tied to 
thelever Lar, moveable about £. And the 
end ¿2 being. put down, draws the girt 


«yl clofe to thé cog-wheel ; whereby the 


motion of the mill is Ropped at plealure: 
pq is. a ladder going into the higher part 


of the mill; and the cora 15 drawn up by. 
means ofa: rope, rolled «about the axis 
¿ALB, when the mill 1s going. 


In sil built of wood, the whole body of 
the mill turns-round to:the wind, on a 


-tamipin, or perpendicular polt; but in 
.thofe of (tone; only the upper part turns 
In: this manner. See the mill-houfe re- 
¿prelented 2bid. n2 2. where 1 15 the houle 
1tlfelf, which 1s turned about to the wind 
¿by a man, with the help of the lever or 


beam.2: 3, 1s.a roller to hoif up the 
fteps 4 


«In hole buile of ftone, only the roof E 


(ibid. 0? 3.) together with axis and (ajls 
AB, CD, turn round. ¡n order to 


which, the roofís built turret=wile, the 


torret. being encómpafled wih a woodea 


rings. 10 which is a groove, atthe bottom 


of which a number of brals-truckles are 
placed ata certaln diltances ; and within 
this groove 1s another ring, upon which 


«the whole torret ftands, To. the upper 
or moveable ring are conneéted beans 


with a rope, by means of which, and a 


¡¡wvindlaís below, the top of the OR 


together with the fails, may be tusned 
Found, 
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-rouñd, and pút in the direction re- 
¿quired. 


Pafition of, and force of the WIND, upozr the 


fúsls. As to the polition of the lails, we 


mult confider, thatif they are placed di- 
reét to the wind, orat right angles tothe 


axisofthe mill, they will receiyethe whole 


force of the tal which 10 this cafe will 
tend to blow tiem forward, and conle- 
quently to blow down the mill which 
olition of courfe cannot be admitted, 
If the fails are fet right to the wind, or 
parallel with the axis of the mill, 1t 15 
plain that in that polition the end can- 
not aít upon them at all, and therefore 
they cannot be túrned Foind! nor the mill 
put in motion; which pofition of the lails 
multlikewife be rejéóted, 


Since neither the direét nor right pofition 


of the fails will do, an oblique pofition 
mult, as there can be no other. Now to 
ihew that an oblique polttion of te fails 
will turn the mill, let ACB (2b1id, n2 41) 
be the axis, CD a fai), and its angle of 
obliquity (víz. that which 1t makes with 
thé axis) be ECG then if G C:be the 
force of the wind in the direét pofition of 
the fail, GE will be the force of the wind 
inits'oblique pofition (as being the (ine of 


- the angle of incidence GC E.)' But the 


force GEL is refolvable into two'others, 
EF and GF; of which the latter, being 
parallel to the axis, avaálls nothing inturn- 
ing the fail about it; butthe olher, EF, 
being perpendicular thereto, 18 Holly 
ípentin compelling the (aii to turn round : 
which was the thing'to be Mhewn. 

The force of the wind on the (ail will be 


as the [quare ofthe fine of incidence, or as 


GE?; forthe force of ezch ingle particle 
ofair “will bé as thé fine GE; and it will 
be alío as the number of particles which 
ftrike at the fame time, which number of 
particles is alío as the fine of incidence 
GE. Forlet CD reprefent ie feétion 
of the fail in a direét pofition, and CG 
the fame in an oblique polítion, 1tis plain 
the number of particles ftiiking 1t ro the 
former cafe, will be to the num ber ftrik- 
to CP, 

which is equal to GE, the fine of inci- 
dence; for all the particles between AD 
and BF, will not come upon the fail in 
the oblique pofition € G. Since then the 
force of the wind on the fail 15 on two 


+accounts as GE, “1t will be as the [quare 


of the faid line GE, 

Jf we fuppole the velocity of the wind to 

vary, the force thereof will be as the 

íquare of the velocity; for tlie greater 
| z 
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the velocity, the greater will be the firoke 
of each fingle particle, and alío the great. 


ver! will be the number of particles coma 


ing upon the fail in the lame time; the 
force will be therefore as the (quar es of 


the velocity. 


Again, If the area of the fail be variable, 
the force of the wind will be direEtly as 


the atea or fupérficies of the fail ; “bé- 
"caule the number of particles of the alt 


coming upon it, will always be propor- 
tional thereto, and confequently the force 
with which they ftrike'it, Hence, if A, 
S, and V reprefent thie area, fine of in! 
cidence; and velocity of the wma? oh one! 
fail; and aj y, and vw, thofé on año- 
ther : the force compelling" the former to 
tarn round, will be to that. compelling 
the -latter, as AXS?*xV* to axs*x 
uz, 

When the area of the fail and ¡ts polition 
1n refpect to the wind, continué the fame, 
the force which turns the fail will be as 
the fquares of thie velocity ¡and lince the 


wind (catice- ever blows with one uniform 


velocity, but varies with" almolt every 
blalt, the force upon che (311 will'be much 
niore variable and unequal; “and there. 
fore the action or working of 'a wind- 
mill cannot “be lo equal, uniform, and 
fteady' as that of.a water-mill, whofe 
power is always'of the fame tenor, while 
the jet of water is lo. 

If the arta of the” fail-and the velocity 
of ihe' wind bé! fuppoled conftant, the 
force of the wind' io the direét pofition 
will be to“that “in ho oblique one as 
GC? to GE», as we have before 
héwn; andit. has been alío. Méwn that 
that part of the force which turns the 
fail is reprefented by EF, when GE is 
tire whole force; butGE: EFG ¡GC: 


CEXGE o. 

CE :GE*: 
): MET 
which” turns the fail, 


force is seprefented by GE*, as 1s here 
the proper expreftión of tt of it. 


EXGE? 
GC 


= to the force 





when the: whole 


This exprelhon - S begins from | 





«nothing, when the: angle of incidence 


begins to be oblique, and increafes with 
the obliquity of the faid angle to a cer- 
tain number of degrees; becaufe that part 
of the force which 1s parallel to the axis 
becomes lefler in proportion tó that which 
is perpendicular to it; but after 1t has pal- 
fed this limit, itagain. decreafes, and be- 
comes nothing; when the angle of inci- 

3 dence | 
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dence vanifhes; as Is eafy tounderltand, 
by confidering that the quantity of wind 
on the fail does in this cale continually 
decreale. 

There is therefore one certain pofition of 
the fail, in which the force of the wind 
is greatelt of all upon it, or a maximum ; 
and to find it, put radius GC —a,EC 
o, and we have GE*—=24—=xx,. and 

a A 

confequently the force ii a 


1ax—xxXx : GC 
——— , which muft be a maximum : 
5 | 








therefore its fuxion 44X—3X4XX0; 


la 
whence 24=3xx, and lo *=/— 
which in logarithms is 3 
E E Phich 
2 
is the logarithm fine of the angle 35? 
16'—the angle CGE; and therefore 
the angle ECG is equal to 54% 44, 
when the force of the wind is a maxi- 
mum, as required, 
The angle now found, is only that which 
gives the wind the greatelt force to put 
the fail in motion, but not the angle 
which gives the force of the wind a ma- 
ximum upon the fail when in motion. 
What this angle 15, Mr. Mac Laurin 
has Mewn in his book of Fluxions, to 
which we refer the reader. 
Mr, Parent has alío fhewn, that an el- 
liptic form of the fajls 1s better than the 
parallelogram, or long fquare 5 and that 
the belt polition of the fail 13 not that 
which is common, viz. with its longelt 
fide or diameter parallel to the axis of the 
fail; but, on the contrary, 1t ought to 
be perpendicular to it; that 1s, they 
ought to be of fuch a form, and placed 
in fuch a manner, as reprelented ¿bid, 
n? 5. and after the four [als B, C, D, 
E, are thus placed on the axts or arm Á, 
they are then to be turned about, and £ix- 
ed under the proper angle of obliquity 
abovementioned. 
There are three things yet wanting to the 
perfeótion ofa wind-mill, Y. Some con- 
trivance in the nature of a fly, to regu- 
late the motion of the train, under the 
irregular and unequal impulle of the 
wind. 2. Some other contrivance to 
fupply the hopper, or ftones, with more 
or leís corn, in proportion to the greater 
or leís (trength of the wind. 3. A me- 
thod of altering the angle of the fail's ob- 
liquity, from its maximum of 54 44”, at 
VoL, IV, Ad 
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the beginning of the motion, to its mi- 


. nimum, when in motion. 
NIND, in the menage, 
ries in the wind, 15 one that tofles his 


A horíe that car= 


nole as high as his ears, and does not 


- carry handífomely. “The difference be- 


twecn carrying in the wind, and beating 
upon the hand, 1s, that the horíe who 
beats upon the hand, fhakes his head, 
and relilts the bridle; but he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head without 


- Thaking, and only fometimes beats upon 


the hand, The oppolite to carrying in 
the wind, 15 arming and carrying low. 


WIND-FLOWER, axemone, 1n botany, a 


genus of the polyandria-polygynia clals 
of plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
two or three orders of petals, three in 
each order or feries; they are ofan oval 
figure, and erefto-patents there 1s no 
pericarpium 3 the receptacle is globole-or 
oblong, and attenuated and punétated ; 
the feeds are numerous, acuminated, and 
have the (tyles affixed to them. 


WIND-GALL, a name given by our farri- 


ers to a diltemperature of horfes, In 
this cale there are bladders full of a cor- 
rupt jelly, which, when let out, is thick, 
and of the colour of the yolk of an 
egg. They vary in fize, but are more : 
ulually (mall than large. Their place is 
about the fetloc-joint, and they grow in- 
differently on all four less, and are often 
fo painful, efpecially in the fummer fea- 
fon, when the weather is hot, and the 
ground dry and hard, that they make 
the creature frequently ftumble, or even 
The general method of cure 
is to open the [welling, about the length 
of a bean, and to preís out the jelly : when 
this is done, they apply a mixture of the. 
oil of bays, and the white of an egg, co= 
vering it with tow. Another method is, 
after the jelly is all (queezed out, to wrap 


round the part a wet woollen-cloth, and 


then applying a taylor's hot iron, this is 
to be rubbed over till the moiíture 18 car- 
ried away 3 1t1s then to be daubed all over 
wiih pitch, maltich, and refin, boiled to- 
cether, laying tow in plenty over all, 
The wind-galls that are fituated near tbe 
finews, are much the molt paiñful of all, 
and fooneít make the horfe lame. 
The general caufe of wind-galls is fup- 
poled to be extreme work or exerciíe in 
hot weather 3 but 1t is to be oblerved, 
that thoíe horíes which have long joints, 
will be wind-galled if they work never fo 
little. The worlt wind-galls are thofe 
19 U É ET GÉ 
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of the hinder legs; all the above-men- 
tioned methods will frequently miís of 
fuccels in thele, and nothing but fire will 
cure them, 
WIND HATCH, in mining, a term uled to 
expreís the place at which the ore 1s taken 
out of the mines. | 
WIND-SAILS, in a fhip, are made of the 
¿common (fail-cloth,«Bpd are ufually be- 
tween twenty-fve and thirty, feet Jong, 
according to the fize of the fhip, and are 
of the form of a cone ending obtulely: 
when they are made ule of, they are hoilt- 
ed by ropes to about two thirds or more 
of their hejeht, with their baíñs diftend- 


ed circularly by hoops, and their apex 


hanging downwards in the hatch-ways of 
the (hip; above each of thefe, one of the 
common fails 1s fo difpoled, that the 
greatelt part of the air ruíhing agatnít 1t, 
is direóted into the wind-fail, and con- 
veyed, asthrough a funnel, into the up- 
per parts of the body of the (hip. 

WIND-SHOCK, u name glven by our far- 
o mers to a diltemperature to which fruit- 
trees, and fometimes timber trees, are 


Jubjeót. Mortimer is of opinion thatthe ' 


wind-Mhock is a fort of bruile and fhiver 
throughout the whole fubltance of the 
tree; but thatihe bark being often not 
affected by It, 1tis not feen on the out- 
- Jide, while the infide is twiíted round, 
and greatly injured. —Tt is by fome fup- 


-poled to be occafioned by high winds3 . 


but others attribute it to lightening. 
'Thofe trees are mol ufually affefted by 
1t, whole boughs grow more out on one 
fide than on the other. 

The belt way of preventing this in va= 
Juable trees, is to take care, in the plan- 
tation, that they are Mieltered well, and 
to cut them frequently in a regular man- 
ner, while young. The winds not only 
twi(t trees in this manner, but they of- 
ten throw them wholly down: in this 
cale the common method 1s to cut up the 
tree for firing, or other ufes 5 but ¡fit be 
a tree that issworth preferving, and it be 
not broken, but only torn up by the roots, 
3tmay be proper to raile it again, by the 
following method: let a hole be dug 
deep enough to receive its roots, 1n the 


place where they before were: let the. 


itraggling roots be cut off, and fome of 
the branches, and part of the head of the 
tree ; then det 1t be railed 5 and when the 
tora=up roots are replaced in the earth, 
1n thelic natural ftuation, Jet them be 
well covered, and the hole filled up with 


y Yamimed earth; the tree will, 1n this cafe, 


grow as well, and perhaps better, than 
before. If nature be left to herfelf, and 
the tree be not very large, the pulling off 
the roots will raife it, 

WIND-TACKLE-BLOCKs, in a fhip, are 
the main double blocks, which being 
made falt to the end of a fmall cable, | 
ferve for hoilting of goods into the Ihip, 
fc, See BLOCK, TackLE, Ec, | 

To Wi1ND, or WEND a /bip, fignifies to 
bring her head about. How avinds or 
ends ibe Jbip? is a queltion afked by 
mariners, concerning a fhip under (ajl; 
fienifying as much as, upon what point 
of the compaís does fhe lie with her 
head ? 

" WIND-TAUGRHT, a fea-term, fignifying as 
-much as Ítiffin the wind. See the article 
TAuGHrT. j 
Too much rigging, high mafts, or any 
thing catching or holding wind aloft, is, 
faid to hold a hip wind-taught ; by which 
they mean, that fhe ftoops too much in 
her failing in a (tiff gale of wind. A. 
gain, when a fhip rides in a main (ftreí 
of wind and weather, they ftrike down 
her top-maíts, and bring her yards down, | 
wbich otherwile would hold too mucl 
wind, or be too much diltended, or wind. 
taught, j 

WIND-WARD, in the fea-language, denotes 
any thing towards that point from 
whence the wind blows, in. refpeét of 

«¿a fhip: thus windward-tide, is the tide 
which runs againít the wind. See the 
articles TIDE, Te, 

Large Wi1ND.. In thefea-language, to fail 
with a large wind, 1s the fame as with a 
fair wind, | 

Side Winb, at fea, that which blows on | 
the fide of the Íhip, ba 

WINDAGE of a gun, the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the bore, and the 
diameter of the ball, See Gun. 

WINDASS, WanDbass, or WANLAS5, 
an antient term in hunting: thus, to 
drivethe windaífs, fignifies the chafing 3 
deerto a ftand where one is ready, with 
a bow or gun, to fhoot. See the article | 
FHUNTING, | | | 

WINDER-MEB, in orvithology, the grey 
and white larus, with a yellow .beak; 
See the article Larus. | 
This bird is of the fize of our widgeon, 
and ata diltance appears to be all oyer 
white; the head 15 remarkably: large, 
and rounded ; theearsare large, as allo 
are the eyes, the iris of whichis of a 
beautiful gold yellow, and the popil 
black asjer; the beak is about :3nyinch 

| and 
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anda quarter long, confiderably thick, 
very much arched and hooked, and point- 


ed at the extremity 3 the chapis entirely 


yellow, and has a large protuberance ; 
the legs are very flender and yellow ; 
the thighs are naked half the way up; 
and the feet are webbed. 
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ing; becaufe that part ought not to be 
enfeebled, whole office is to fupport and 
falten all the relt of the building, 3. 
That care be taken that the windows are 
all equal one with another, in theirrank 
and order; fo that thofe on the right 
hand may aníwer to thofe on the left, 


WINDERSofavool, See the article VWYooL- 
WINDERS. 

WINDING 5TAlrs. See STAIRS, 

WINDLASS, or WINDLACE, a machine 


and thofe aboye be right over thefe be- 
low; for this fébatioón of windows will 
not only be handíome and uniform, but 
alío the void being upon the void, and the 


uled to raile huge welghts withal, as guns, 
tones, anchors, €c. See MACHINE, 

Jt is very fimple, confifting only of an 
axis, or roller, fupported horizontally at 
the two ends, by two ¡:¡ieces of wood and 
a pully: the two pieces of wood meet at 
top, being placed diagonally, fo as to 
- prop each other; the axis, or roller, goes 
through the two pieces, and turns in 
them. The pully is faltened at top where 
«the pieces join. Laltly, there are two 
ftaves or handípikes go through the rol- 
ler, whereby it is turned, and the rope 
which comes over the pulley is wound off 
and on the fame. 

WINDLASS, ina fhip, 1s an inftrument in 
fmall fhips, placed upon the deck, jult 
abaftthe foremalft, TItis made of a piece 
of timber fix or eight feet (quare, in form 
of an axle-tree, whole length 1s placed 
horizontally upon two pieces of wood at 
the ends thereof, and upon which it is 
turned about by the help of handípikes 
put into holes made for” that purpole. 
This inftrument ferves for wejghing an- 
chors, or hoifting of any weight, in or 
out of the fhip, and will purchafe much 


more than any capítan, and that without - 


any danger to thofe that heave ; for 1f in 
heaving the windlaís about, any of the 
handípikes fhould happen to break, the 
windlaís would pall of itfelf. 


WINDOW, q. d. wind-door, an aperture 


or open place in the wall of a houfe, to 
letin the wind and light. “See the ar- 
ticle House. 

We have various forms of window+, as, 
arched windows, circular windows, el- 
liptical windows, fquare and flat win- 
dows, round windows, oval windows, 
gothic windows, regular windows, ruític 
windows, and [ky-ligbts, 

The chief rules in regard to windows, 
are, 1. Thatthey be as few in number, 
and as moderate in dimenfons, as may 
confift with other due relpeéts; inafmuch 
as all openings are weakenings. 2. That 
they be placed at a convenient diítánce 
frora the angles, or corners of the build- 


full upon the full, it will be a great 
ftrengthening to the whole fabric. 

As to their dimenfions, care is tobe taken 
not to give them more or lefs light than 
1s needful; that is, to make them no 
bigger, nor Jefs, than ¡is convenient; 
therefore, regard is to be had to the big= 
nels of the rooms which are to receive 
the light: 1t is evident, thata greatroom. 
needs more light, and, confequently, a 
ereater window than a litele room, and 


é contra. The apertures of windows, in 


middle-fzed houfes, may be four and a 
half, or five feet, between the jaumbe, 
and in greater buildings ix and a hal, 
or feven feet, and their height may be 
double their length at the lea(t. But in 
high rooms, or larger buildings, their 
height may be a third, a fourth, or half 
a breadth more than double their lengtha 
Thele are the proportions of the windows. 
for the firít ftory ; and according to thefe - 
mult the upper Ítories be for breadth 3 
but, as for height, they mult diminifh - 
the fecond ftory may be one-third part 
lower than the firft, and the third one= 
fourth part lower than the fecond, See 
the article BUILDING, | 
For arcbitrave windows, dormer win= 
dows, tranfom windows, fee the articles 
ARCHITRAVE, DORMER, Ye. 

For the fcenography of windows, fee the 
article SCENOGRAPEY. 


WINDSOR, a borough-town of Berkfhire, 
twenty miles we[t of London, moft re- > 


markable for the magnificent' palace or 


-—caftle fituated there on an eminence, 
which commands the adjazent country 


for many miles, the river Thames run= 
ning at the foot of the hil], The knights 
of the garter are Inftalled in the royal 
chapel here. 

Tt (ends two members to parliamente 


WINDY TUMOUR5. See 'TumMour. 
WINE, wvinum, a briík, agreeable, [piritu= 


ous and cordial liquor, drawn from 
vegetable bodies and fermented, See 
the articles VEGETABLE and FERMENa, 
TATION. 1 
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*The charagter of a wine, according: to 


Boerbaave, 1s, that the firit thing 1t af- 
fords by diftillation, be a thin, olly, in- 
flammable fluid called a fpirit. See the 
article SPIRIT. | 

This: diftinguiíhes wines from another 
claís of fermented vegetable juices, viZ» 
vinegar, which inltead of fuch fpirit, 
yields, for the firlt-thing, an acid un- 
inflammable matter, See VINEGAR. 
Al forts of vegetables, fruits, feeds, 
roots, Fe. afford winez as grapes, cur- 
rants, mulberries, elder-berries, cherries, 
apples, pulfe, beans, pesfe, turneps, ra- 
difhes, and even grafs itfelf, Hence un- 


der the claís of wines, or vinous liquors, 


come not only wines ablolutely fo called, 
but alío ale, cyder, Ec. See VINOUS3, 


—MALT-LIQUOR, ALE, CYDER, Ec, 


Wine is, ina more peculiar manner, ap- 


a 


propriated to that which is drawn from 
the fruit of the vine, by ftamping its 
erapes In a vat, or crufhing and exprel- 
ing thejuice out of them in a preís, and 


then fermenting, Ec, See WIiwE, VINE- 


YARD, GRAPE, PRESS, Uc. | 
The goodneís of wine confiíts in 1s be- 


ing neat, dry, fine, bright, and brifk, . 


without any talle of the foil, ofa clean 
Reddy colour, having.a ftrength without 
being heady, a body without being four, 
and keeping without growing hard or 


eager. The difference of flavour, talle, 


colour, and body, in wines, 15, perhaps, 


'Ás much owing to the different mannér 


and time of prefling, gatbering, ferment- 


: ing, Ye, the grape, as to any difference 
of the grape itíelf. In Hungary, whence 


tockay and fome of the richeft and highelt 


 «Mavoured wines come, they are extreme- 


ly curious In thele refpecis: for their 
prime and molt delicate wines, the grape 


«Js foffered to continue upon the vine, til 1t 


is half dried by the heat of.the fun; and, 
1f the fun's heat Should not prove luffici- 


ent, they are dried by the gentle heat 


of a furnace, and ihen picked one by 
one from the talks; the juice. of this 


o ¿Erape, when prelfled out, 'is.of a fine fla- 
- ¡Nour, and [weet as fugar: this, after due 
fermentation, ls kept fora year, and then 


racked from the lees, when 1t proves a 


"generous, olly, rich wine, and is [old at 


a very high.rate.. The Hungarians pre- 
pare a fecond fort. or. wine, by. colleét- 
Ing togethersthe better kind of prapes, 


ccarefully picking the fruit from-the ltalks, 


and then preíing outthe juice: this is 
extremely fweet, andis made richer by 


- dafufing init, after it has fermented for 
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fome days, a fufficient quantity of half 
dried grapes. This wine 1s very fweet, 
oily, of a grateful taíte, and retains thele 
qualities for a long time. There is a 


third fort made from the pure juice of ' 


the fame kind of grape, without any ad. 
dition. Thisisa more brifk and lively 
wine, and far leís fweet. They likewile | 
prepare a fourth fort, from grapes of dif. 
ferent goodneís mixed together; this, 
though not lo generous, 15 neverthelels 
an excellent wine. Thele Hungarian 
wines are remarkable for prelerving their 
Iweetnefs, and for the delicacy of their 
talte and (mell; they, likewile, do not 
grow eafily vapid, and-may be kept in 
perfeétion for many years. 

Wine being a liquor moftly of foreign 
produce, the divers names, forms, kinds, 
diftinétions, Ue. thereof, are borrowed 
from the countries where 1t is produced; 
the principal whereof, at this day, Is 
France, to wines of which country, a 
good part of what we have to fay of this 
noble liquor, will more immediately be- 
Jong. 

Wine inFranceis diftinguifhed from the 
feveral degrees and fteps of its prepara- 
tion, into, 1. Mere gouite, mother drop, 
which 1s the virgin wine, or that which 


-runs.of itíelf out at the top of the vat 


wherein the grapes are laid, before the 
vintager enters to tread or ftamp the 
grapes. 2. Mult, furmult, or ftum, 
which is the wine or liquor in the vat, 
after the grapes have been trod or ftamp- 
ed. 3. Prefled wine, being that fqueez- 
ed with. a pres out of the grapes balf 
bruiled by the treading. The hufks left 
of the grapes are called rope, murk, or 
mark, by throwing water upon which, 
and preffing them afreh, they make a 
liquor for lervants ufe, anfwerable to our 
cyderkin, and called ¿boi//o, which: is of 
fome ufe in medicine, in the cure of 
dilorders occafioned by vifcid humours, 
4. Sweet wine, 1s that which has not 
yet worked nor fermented. 5, Bouru, 
that which has been prevented working 
by calting in: cold water. 6. Worked 
wine, that which has been let work in the 
vat, to give ita colour. 7. Boiled wine, 
that which has had a boiling before it 
worked, and which by that means Ítill re- 
tains its native (weetneís, 8, Strained 
wine, that made by fteeping dry grapes 
inówater, and lettine it ferment of 1tíeJf, 
Wines are alío diltinguilhed with regard 
to their colour into white wine, red wine, 
claret wine, pale wine, role, or black wine; 
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and with regard to their country, or the 
foil that produces them into french wines, 
fpanifh wines, rheniíh wines, hungary 
wines, greek wines, canary wines, Ye. 
and more particularly into port wine, ma- 
— deira wine, burgundy wine, champain 
wine, falernian wine, tockay wine, Íchi- 
ras wine, Ue. 

Method of making, finino, 860. WINE. In 
the fouthern parts of France, their way 
js with red wines to tread or fqueeze the 
grapes between the hands, and to let the 
whole ftand, juice and huíks, till the 
tinéture be to their liking; after which 


they prefsit, Butfor white wines, they - 


pre(sthe grapes immediately 5 when prefl- 
ed, they tun tbe muít and ftop up the 
- vellel, only leaving the depth of a foot or 
more to give room for it to work. At 
the end often days they fill this fpace with 
fome other proper wine, that will not pro- 
voke it to work again. This they repeat 
from time to time, new wine fpending 1t- 
felf a little before it comes to perfection. 
The úlual method of fining down wines, 
ío as to render them expeditioufly bright, 
clear, and fit for ule, 1s this. Take an 
ounce of ifinglafs, beat it into thin fhreads 
with a hammer, and diffolve 1t, by boil- 
ing, In a pint of water; this, when cold, 
becomes a (tifFjelly. WhiPup fome of 
this jelly into a froth with a little of the 
wine intended to. be fined, then fir it 
wellamong the reft in the caík, and bung 
it down tight; by this means the wine 
will become bright in eight or ten days. 
This method, however, Js found to be 
belt (uited to the white wines3 for the 
red ones, the wine-coopers commonly 
ule the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, 
and mixed in the fame manner with their 
Wines, : 

They fine it down alío by putting the 
fhavings of green beech into the veflel, 
having firlt taken: off all the rind, and 
boiled them an hour in water to extract 
their ranknefs, and atterwards dried them 
in the fun, or inan oyen, A bufhel of 
thele ferve for a tun of wine: and being 


mafhed, they ferve again and again, till 


almoft quite confumed, 

For englifh wine, the method recom- 
mended by Mortimer, 1s firlt to gather 
the grapes when very dry, to pick them 
from the (talks, then to preís them, and 
let the juice ftand twenty-four hours in a 
wat covered. Afterwards to draw it off 
from the grofs lees, and then put it up 
in a calk, and toadd a pint or quart of 
ftrong red or white port to every gallon 
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of juice, and letthe whole work, bung- 
ing itup clole, and ldetting it ltand ell 
January; then bottle it in dry weather. 
Bradley chules to have the liquor, when 
preíled, ftand with the hulks, ftalks, and 
all in the vat, to ferment for ffteen days. 
The method of converting white-wine 
into red, fo much praétifed by the mo= 
dern wine coopers, Dr. Shaw obferves, 18 
this, ¿Put four ounces cf turnefole rags 


into an earthben vellel, and pour upon. 


them a pint of boiling water 5 cover the 
vellel clole, and leave it to cool; ftrain 
off the Jiguor, which will be of a fine 
deep red, inclining to purple. A [mall 
portion of this colours a large quantity 
ofwine. This tinéture might be either 
made in brandy, or mixed with it, or 
elle made into a fyrup, with fugar, for 
keeping. A common: way with the 
wine-coopers is to infuíe the rags cold in 
wine for a night or more, and then wring 


them out with their hands 3 but the in-. 


conveniency of this method is, that it 
glves the wine a dilagreeable talle; or 


what 1s commonly called the talfte of the 


ragz whence the wines, thus coloured, 
ufually país among judges for prefled 
wines, which have all this tefte from the 
canvas ragsin which the lees are prefled. 


The way of extraéting the tinéture, as 


here direóted, 4s not attended with this 
inconvenience ; but itloads the wine with 
water5- and 1f made into a [yrup, or 
mixed in brandy, 1t would load the wine 


with things not wanted, fince the colour 


álone is required. Hence the colouring 
of wines has always its Inconvenjences. 
In thofe countries which do not produce 
the tinging grape, which affords a blood= 
red juice, wherewith the wines of France 
are often ftained, 1 defeét of this, the 
juice of elder=berries is ufed, and lome- 
times logwood is ufedtat Oporto. 

The colour afforded'by the- method here 


propoled, gives wine the tinge of the. 


Bourdeaux+red, not the port; whence 
the foreign coopers are often diftreffed foz. 
want of a proper colouring for red wines 


in bad years. This might, perhaps, be 


fupplied by an extract made by boiling 
ftick-lack in water, The Íkins of tinging 
grapes might alío be uled, and the matter 


of the turnefole procured in a folid form, 


not imbibed in rags. 

Stahl obferves, that it is a common acci- 

dent, and a dileale in wines, to be kept 

too hot; which 15 not ealy, to cure when 

it has been of any long continuance, 

erberwile it may be cured by introducing 
e eo AIDA 
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a fmall artificial fermentation, that new 
ranges the parts of the wine, or rather 
recovers their former texture: but the 
aftual expofing of wine to the fire, or the 
fun, prefently difpofes '1t to turn eager; 
and the making it boiling hot, is one of 
the quickelt ways of expediting the pro= 


-cels of making of vinegar. 


On the other hand, wine kept ín a cool 
vault, and well fecured from the exter- 
nal air, will prelerve its texture entire in 
all the conftituent parts, and fufhiciently 
ftrong for many years, as appears not 
only from old wines, but other foreign 
fermented liquors, particularly thole of 
China, prepared from a decoétion of 
rice, which being well clofed down in a 
velTel, and buried deep under ground, will 
continue, fora long (eries of years, rich, 
generous, and good, as the hiftories of 
that country uniyerfally agree in alfur- 
ing us, | 

The molt general remedy hitherto known 
for all the dileafes of wines, 15 a prudent 


ule of tartarized fpirit of wine, which, 


riot only enriches, but difpoles all ordi- 
nary wines to grow fine. 

Ef either by fraud or accident a larger 
portion of water 1s mixed with wine than 
35 proper for its confiftence, and no way 
neceflary or eflential, this fuperfivous 
water does not only deprave the tafte, 
and Ípoil the excellence of the wine, but 
alío renders it lels durable; for humi- 
dity in general, and much more a fuper- 


fivous 2queous humidity, Js the primary - 


and reftlefs inftrument of all the changes 


“that are brought on by fermentation, It 


may doubtlefs, therefore, be ufeful, and 
fometimes ablolutely necellary, to take 


away this foperfluous water from the - 
other part which ftrictly and properly : 


conftitutes the wine. This has been 
agreed upon on all hands asa thing pro- 
per; but the manner of doing it has not 
been well agreed on; fome have pro- 
pofed the effeéting 1t by means of heat 
and evaporation, others by percolation, 
and others by various other methods, all 
found unfuccelsful when brought to the 
trial; butthe way propoled by Dr. Shaw 
from Stahl, 1s the moft certain and com- 
modicus 3 this is done by a concentration 
of the wine, not by means of heat, but 
of cold. | 
Jf any kind of wine, but particularly 
fuch as has never been adulterated, be in 
a fufficient quantity, as that of a gallon 
er more, expoled to a fuficient degree 
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of cold in frofty weather, or be put ínto 


any place where ice continues all the 
year, asin our ice-houfes, and there fuf. 


- fered to freeze, the fuperfluous water that 


was originally contained 1n the wine, 
will be frozen into 1ce, and will leave the 
proper and truly effential part of the 
wine unfrozen, unleís the degree of cold 
Mhiould be very intenfe, or the wine but 
weak and poor. This is the principle 
on which Stahl founds his whole fy(tem 
of condenfing wines by cold. When 
the froft is moderate, the experiment has 
no dificulty, becaule not above a third 
or a fourth part of the fuperfluous water 
will be froze in a whole night; butif: 
the cold be very intenfe, the belt way is, 


at the end of a few hours, when a toler. 


able quantity ofice is formed, to pour 
out the remaining fluid liquor, and (et it 
in another veflel to freeze again by itfelf, 
1f the veffel, that thus by degrees receives 
the feveral parcels of the condenfed wine, 
be fuffered to ftand in the cold freezing 
place, where the operation is performed, 


"the quantity lying thin in the pouring 


out, or otherwife, will be very apt to 
freeze anew3 and 1£f1t be fet in a warm 
place, fome of this aqueous part thaws 


L again, and fo weakens the reft. The 


condenfed wine, therefore, fhould be 
emptied in fome place of a moderate de. 
eree as to cold or heat; where neither 
the ice may diffolve, mor the vinous fub- 
ftance mixed among it be congealed. But 
the beft expedient of all is to perform the 
operation with a large quantity of wine, 
or that of feveral gallons, where the ut 
moft exactnefs, or the danger of a trifling 

walte, need not be regarded.. | 
By this method, when properly perform: 
ed, there firít freezes about one third part 


of the whole liquor 3 and this is properly 


the more purely aqueous part of it, 1nlo- 
much (hat when all the vinous fluid is 
poured off, to be again expoled to a con- 
centration, the ice remaining bebind, 
from tbis firlt freezing, being let to thaw ' 
in a warm place, diflolves into a pure 
and taftelels water. The frozen part, or 
ice, confifts only of the watery part of 
the wine, and may be thrown away, and 
the liquid part retains all the ftrength, 
and is to be prelerved. This will never 
grow' four, multy, or mouldy afterwards, 
and may at any time be reduced to winé 
of the common kind again, by adding 
to it as much wateras willimake it up to 
the quantity that it was before. 
uaicido Wines 
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Wines in general may by this. method be 
reduced to any degree of vinolity or per- 
feétion. | | 

*The benefit and advantage of this me- 
thod of congelation, if reduced to prac- 
tice in the large way, 1n the wine coun- 
tries; mulft be evident to every body, 
Concentrated wines, 1n this manner, 
might be fent into foreign countries, In- 
ftead of wine and water, which is what 
is ufually now fent, the wines they ex- 
port being loaded, and in danger of be- 
ing fpoiled by three or four times their 
own quantity of unnecellary, fuperfluous, 
and prejudicial water. 

An ealy method of recoveringe pricked 
wines, may be learned from the follow- 
ing experiment ; take a bottle of red port 
that is pricked, add to it half an ounce 
of tartarized fpirit of wine, fhake the 
liquor well together, and fet it by for a 
few days, and it will be found very re- 
markably altered for the better: 

This experiment depends upon the ufe- 
£ul doétrine of acids and alkalies, All 
perfect wines have naturally fome aci- 
dity, and when this acidity prevails too 
much, the wine is faid to be pricked, 
which is truly a ftate of the wine tend- 
ing to vinegar: but the introduétion of 
a fine alkaline falt, fuch as that of tartar, 
imbibed by fpirit of wine, has a direct 
power of taking off the acidity, and the 
Ípirit of wine alío contributes to this, as 
a great prelervative in general of wines. 
If this operation be dexterouíly perform- 
ed, pricked wines may be ablolutely 
recovered by it, and remain faleable 
for fome time: and the fame method 
may be uled to malt liquors jult turned 
four. 

The age of wine 1s properly reckoned by + 
leaves; thus they lay wine of two, four, 
or fix leaves, to fignify wine of two, four, 
or fix years old; taking each new leat 
put forth by the vine, fince the wine was 
made, for a year. 

The net duties to be paid on importa- 
tion of all wines into the port of London, 
and repaid on exportation,.are as follows, 
Wines imported by Britifh for fale, Rhe- 
niíh, german, or hungary wines, the 
ton, filled in cafks, pay, on importation, 
351, 25. H£d, and, on exportation, 
draw back 261. 135. 35d. in bottles, 
on importation, 351. 155. 37d. and 
» draw back, on exportation, 271. 5s. 
ar ¿4. Portugal or madeira wine, the 
ton filled in caíks, pays, on importation, 
281. 38. 3,5. d. and, on exportation, 
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draws back 201, 6s, 4,2, d. in bottles, 
on importation, 311, 5s. 32d, and, on 
exportation, draws back 22l. 155, 
47504. French wine, the ton filled in 
calk, on importation, pays Gol, 16s, 
42d. and, on exportation, draws back, 
26l. 25. 117,0. 1n bottles, on impor= 
tation, 641. 55. 4d. and, on ex. 
portation, draws back 271.18 s. a 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 
in caíks pay, on Importation , 291. 45. 
9/é5 4. and, on exportation, draws 
back 211. 258. 10,.d. in bottles, on 
importátion, pays 321. 35. 912. d. and, 
on exportation, draws back, 231, 135. 
10,2¿d. Wines imported by Britif 
for private ule. Rhenih, german, or 
hungary wine, the ton filled in cafks, 
pays, on Importation, 361. 3.52 d, and, 
on exportation, draws back 271. 55. 
1022 d, in bottles, on importation, the 
ton pays 361. 135. 6d, and, on expor- 
tation, draws back 271, 175. 6d. Por= 
tugal or madeira wine, the ton filled in 
calks, on importation, pays 291. 65, 6d, 
and, on exportation, draws back 201, 
18s. 6d. in bottles, on importation, 
321. 35. 6d. and, on exportation, draws 
back 231. 75, 6d. French wine, the 
ton filled in caíks, pays, on importa- 
tion, 611. 85. 6d, and, on exportation, 
draws back 261, 115, 2 d. in bottles, 
on importation, 64.1. 175, 6d. and, on 
exportation, draws back 281, 6s. rod. 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 


In calks, pays, on importation, 301, 3 s. 


and, on exportation, draws back 211. 
155. In bottles, on importation, 331. 2s, 
and, on exportation, draws back 241. 68. 
And befides the afore-mentioned duties, 
all wines imported into the port of Lon- 
don, areto pay to the ule of the orphans - 
of the faid city, for every ton, 4.s. 

Wines imported by foreigners are to pay, 
belides the aforefaid duties, the under- 
mentioned, which muít be added relpec- 
tively to the duties payable by Britih. 
Rbenifh, german or hungary wines, the 
ton filled in caíks, on importation, pays 
4l. 85. 2% 2d, and, on exportation, 


draws back 41, 35. 242 d, in bottles, 


«on importation, 4). 10s, and, on ex- 


portation, draws back 41. gs. French 
wine, the ton in cafks, pays, on impor-= 
tation, 41. 45. 722 d. and, on expor- 
tation, draws back 31. 195. 72 d. in 
bottles, on importation, 4.1. zo Se and, 
on txportation, draws back 41. 55. Le- 
| | vant 
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“vant and all other wines, filled in caíks, 
the ton pays, on importation, 4), 15. 


-and, on exportation, draws back 3 Í. 165, 
"in bottles, on importation, 41. ros. and, 
on exportation, draws back 4l. 5s. 
¿And belides thofe duties, all wines of 


the growth of the Levant, imported into 


any port by foreigners, are to pay to the 


ufe of the town of Southampton, for every 
butt or pipe, 105. 


Wise is alío a denomination applied in 


medicine and pharmacy to divers mix- 
tures and compolilions wherein the juice 


of the grape is a principal ingredient. 


See the article VInNuM. 

With regard to the medical ules of wines, 
st is oblerved, that among the great va- 
riety of wines 1n common ule among us, 
five are employed in the Mops as men- 
ftrua for medicinal fimples; that is, the 
vinum album hifpanicum, ór mountain 
winez the vinum album gallicum, or 
french white wine; the canary wine, or 


fack; the rheoifh wine; and the red port. 


The effeéts of thefe liquors.on the human 
body, are to clear the fpirits, warm the 
habit, promote perfpiration, render the 
veílels full and turgid, raife the pulfe, 
and quicken the circulation. “The effeéls 


of the full bodied wines are much more 
. Gurable than thole of-the thinner ; all 
Íweet wines, as canary, abound with a 


elutinous, nutritious fubltance, whillt the 
others are not nutrimental, or only acci- 
dentally fo, by trengthening the organs 
employed in digeltion. Sweet wines, in 
general, do not país off freely by urine; 
and ihev heat the conítifution more 
than an equal .quantity of any other, 
though containing full as much fpirit: 
red port, and molt of the red wines, 
have an allringent quality, by which they 
ftrengthen the tone of the ftomach,. and 
thus prove ferviceable for reltraining 1m- 
moderate fecretions ; thole wbich are of 


20m acid nature, as rbenith, país freely by 


the kidneys, amd gently loofen the belly. 
Jt 1s fuppofed that thefe lalt exalperate 
and occalion gouty calculous diforders, 
and that new wines of every kind have 


this effeót. : 
- WINE-SPIRUT, a term ufed by our diftil- 


Jers, and which may feem to mean the 
fame thing with the phrafe os fpirit of 
wine ; but they are taken in very differ- 
ent fenfes 1n the trade. 

Spirit of wine is the name given to the 
common malt-fpirit, when reduced to an 


alcohol, or totally inflammable ftate; 


but the phrafe wine-Spirit is uled to cx- 


preís a very clean and fine fpicit, of tha 
ordinary proof ftrength, and made in 
England from wines of foreign growth, 
The way of producing it is by fimple | 
diftillatión, and it is never reélified any 
higher than common bubble proof. The 
leveral wines of different natures, yield 
very different proportions of fpirit; but, 
in general, the ftrongelt yield one fourth, 
the weakelt in fpirits one elgbth part of 
proof-fpirit; that is, they contain froma | 
Iixteenth to an elghth part of thelr quan. 
tity of pure alcohol, S 
Wines that are a little four, ferve not at 
all the worfe for the purpofes of the dif- 
tiller, they rather give a greater vinofity 
to the produce. Thisvinofhity is a thing 
of great ule in the wine-fpirit, whole 
principal u(e is to mix with another that 
is tartarized, or with a malt-fpirit, ren. 
dered alkaline by the common method of 
reólification, All the wine-fpirits made 
in England, even thofe from the french 
wines, appear very greatly different from 
the common french brandy ; and this has 
civen our diftillers a notion that there is 
lome fecret art praétiled in France, for 
the giving the agrecable flavour to that 
fpiritz but this 15 without foundation, | 
See the article SPIRIT, | j 
WINE-PRESS. See the article PRESS, 
Lees of WINE. See the article LE ES. 
Piece of WINE. See the article PIECE, 
Prifage of WINE. See the article PRISAGE, 
Racking of WINE. Ste RAckKING. 
Spirit of Wi1NE. See the article SPIRIT. 
Stooming of WINE. See STOOMING. 
WING, ela, that partof a bird, infeét, Ec] 
whereby it 1s enabled to fly. See the ar- 
ticles FLYING, FEATHER, Ue... 
Willouvghby obíerves, that all birds what. 
foever have wings, orrudiments of wings, 
which anfwer to the fore legs in quadru- 
peds. Among land-fowl he oblerves, 
hat the oftrich, caflowary, and dodo; 
and among water-fowl, the pengune, 
have wings altogether ufelels and unfit for | 
fight. See the articles ORNITHOLOGY, 
OSTRICH, Uc. > 
Infeéts, indeed, have wings, and fo have 
bats, but of a different kind from thole 
of birds 5 the former being membrana: 
ceous, and the latter cutaneous ; birds 
only have wings made up of feathers. 
¿All birds, towards the extremity of theit 
wings, have a certain finger-like appen- 
dix, which is common]y called the fecun- 
dary or baltard- wing. JItis made up of 
four or five fmall feathers, Befides this 
under the wing, or on the isfide of the 
| wing, 
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wing, fome birds, elpecially water=fowl, 
have a row of feathers growing, called 
interior baltard wing, which in molt 
birds is of a white colour, See the articles 
InsecT, BaT, Ue. 

Reaumur obíerves, that wings among the 
fiy-claís, afford feveral fubordinate dif- 
tinctions of the genera of thole animals, 
under the antient general clafles, , Seve- 
ral fpecies of flies, while they are ina 
ftate of relt, or only walking, (hew feve- 
ral regularly diftinét manners of carrying 
theic wings. The much greater num- 
ber, however, carry them in a parallel or 
plain pofition. .Among thole who carry 
them thus, fome have thein in form of a 
fort of ores, their direction being per- 
pendicular to the length of the body, 
which is not at all covered by them. 
Others carry their wings in this manner, 
fo as that they cover a part of the body, 
without at all covering one another, 
The wings of others croís one another 
on the body of the creature, and the de- 
srees in which they. cover one another, 
give occalion to leveral other fub-diftinc- 
tions 3 for fome of them over-hang 
on each fide the body of the animal, 
while others croís one another, in fuch a 
manner as not to cover the body of the 
fly entirely, but leave a sim of it vilible 
and uncovered on each fide of them, 
Some of the flies bred of water-worms, 


have their wings in this manner. Others 


haye their wings thus difpofed, but crol- 
fing one another only in a part of their 
furface, and that at their extremities ; 
fo that though they there cover the body 
of the fly, they leave a portion of the 
anterior part ofthe body naked, See the 
article FLY, | | 
The beautiful wings: of butterfltes are 
diftinguifhed from thoíe of the fy-kind, 
by their not being thin and tranfparent, 
fike them, but thicker and opake. This 


opacity in themis only owing to the dult 


which comes off them, and Íticks to the 
fingers in handling them 3 and it is alío 
to this duít that they owe all their beau- 
tiful variety of colours. The earlier na- 
turalifts, for this reafon, diltinguifed 
. thefe infeéts by the appellation of luch as 
had farinaceous wings. ne 

The wings of gnats are of a very curi- 
ous ftruéture, and. well worthy the ule 
of the microfcope, to lee thera diftinétly. 
Ye is well known, that on touching the 
wings of buiterflies, a coloured powder 


is left on the Éngers, which, though to: 


VoL ñ IV, 
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- the naked eye it appears a mere Mapelelg 
duft, yet when examined by the micro- 
Ícope, it is found to be very regularly 
fgured beautiful bodies, in form of fea= 
thers and fcales ; thele are of various 
figures, and all of. them very elegant... 
The generality of flies have nothing of 
this kind; but the clole examination of 
the wings of the gnat will Mew, that they 
are not wholly deftitute of them + they 
are much more fparingly beltowed, in- 
deed, upon the gnat than on-the butter- 
ly; but then tiiey. arearranged with 
ereat regularity. 

WINGS, in heraldry, are borne fometiines 

Single, fometimes ia pairs; in which cafe. 
they are called conjoined, When the 
points are downward, they are faid to be 
inverted 5 when up, elevated. See VoL. 

WING, in botany, the angle formed be- 
tween the ftem and the leayes or pedi- 
cles of the leaves of'a plant. See the 
article LEAF, Ue, AA 

Wins, ale, in military affairs, are the 
two flanks or extremes ofan army, rang- 
ed in form ofa battle; being the right 
and left fides thereof. See the articles. 
ARMY, BATTALION, Te. 

WINGs, in fortification, denote the longer 
fides of horn works, crown-works, te= 
nallles, and the like out-works; includ- 
ing the ramparts and parapets, with 
which they are bounded on the right and 
left from their gorge to their front. 

WINGED, in botany, a term applied to 

fuch ems of plants as are furniíhed all 
their length with a fort of membraneoug 
leaves, as the thiftle, Te. 
Winged leaves, are fuch as conbít of dí. 
vers litile leaves, ranged In the fame di- 
reétion, lo as to appear only as the fame: 
leaf. Such are the leaves of agrimony, 
acacia, ah, Ec, See the article LEAF, 
Winged feeds, are Such as have down or 
hairs on them, which, by the belp of tho 
wind, are carried to a diltance. See the 
article SEED, 

WINNOW,- fignifies to fan or feparate 
corn from the chaff by the wind, 

WINOXBERG, a town of the French Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Flanders, 
ftuated on the river Colme, five miles. 
fourh of Dunkirk, 

WINSCHOTEN, a town of the United 
Provinces, 1n the province of Gronin+ 
gen, fituated fixteen miles fouth ealt of 
Groningen. | 

WINSEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower, Saxony, and' dutchy of - 
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Lunenburg, fituated atthe confluence of 
the river Elbe and Ilmenau, fifteen miles 


north-weft of Lunenburg. 


WINSLOW, a market-town of Bucks, 


fix miles north of Atlefbury. 


WINSTER, a market-town of Darbyfhire, 


fituated ten miles north of Darby. 


WINTER, oneofthe four feafons or quar» 


ters of the year. See SEASON, Uc. 
Winter commences on the day when the 
fun's diftance from the zenith of the place 
is greatelt, and ends on the day when 
vts diftance is at a mean between the 
greatelt and lealt. See the articles SUN 
and EARTH, 


"Notwithftanding the coldneís of the fea- 
lon, it is proved by altronomers, that: 


the fun 15 really nearer the earth 1n win- 
ter than in Jfummer3 the realon of the 
decay of heat, and the truth of this pro- 
pofition, fee explained under the articles 
Hear, LiGnT, EArTH, Ue. > 

Under the equator, the-=winter as well as 
other feafons, return twice every year; 
but all other places have only one winter 
m the year, which in the northern he- 
milphere begins when the fun is.in the 
tropic of capricorn, and in the fouthern 
hemifphere when in tbe tropic of cancer; 
fo that all places in the fame hemifphere 
have their winter at the fame time. See 
the article Troprc. 


WINTER, among printers, that part of the 


printing -preís ferving to fultain the car-. 


riage. See PRINTING-PRESS, 


WINTER'S BARK, cortex avinteranas, 1 


A 


botany, a name given to the bark of the 
white or wild cinnamon tree, See the 
article CINNAMON. 

The winter's bark is a thick and firm 
bark, though we have a different thing 


lometimes under lts name : lt comes to' 


us rolled up in 1he manner of the com- 


mon cinnamon, into a kind of tubes or 
pipes; but they are ufual!ly thicker, and 


always Morter than the foe tubes of cin- 
namon. 1t is externally of a greyiíh 
coloúr, and ofa reddifh brown within ; 
it is properly, indeed, a double bark, the 
outer and inner of the fame tree, not the 


—Jpner bark alone, feparated from the 


other, as the cinnamon and caflia are. 


The outer rind is of an uneven furface 


and of a loole texture, very brittle and 
ealily powdered. Theinner bark, which 
has the principal virtue, is hard, and of 


3 dufky reddiíh brown. The outer ong 


35 often cracked.ahd open in feyeral places, 


- Abg íbner one never la any, ltisofan 
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WIRE, Wiar, Wibr, WYRE, a pis 


extremely fragrant and aromatic (mel, 
and of a fharp, pungent, and aromatic 
talte, much hotter than cinnamon in the 
moutb, and leaving a more lalting favour 
Ap rt. 
It is to be cholenin pieces not too large, 
with the inner or brown part found and 
firm, and ofa very fharp tafte.  Ytis apt 
to be worm-eaten 3 but in that cafe it ig 
wholly to be rejeéted, as having lo(t the ' 
far greater part of its virtue. 
The cortex winteranus was wholly un. 
known to the antients; the difcovery of 
it among usis owing to captain Winter, 
who, tn the year 1567, going as far as 
the ftreights of Magellan with Sir Francis 
Drake, found this bark on that coaft, 
and bringing alarge quantity of it with: 
him in his return to England,' 1t became 
ufed in medicine, and was ever afte 
called by his name. —Itisnot, however, 
peculiar to the place he found it im, but 
is frequent in many parts of America, 

The virtues of this bark were difcovered 

by the englifi failors on board captain 

Winters Mhip3 they firít ufed it by way 

of Ípice to their foods, and afterwards fot 

the [curvy. —Itisalío good in palfies and 
rheumatilms 5 and a decoétion of the 
leaves 15 good by way of fomentation, 
for the parts externally affected by the 

Icurvy. The englih fsilors made it fa. 

mous for its virtues againít the polfon of 
a certain fifh, common about the Ma. 
gellanic lea, and which they called the 
fea-lion. They ate the fleíh of this fh, 
and fell into many illnefles by 1t, among 
which was one attended with a peeling 
off the fkin of their whole bodies, not 
without exceflive pain3 this they re, 
medied by the cortex -winteramus 3 but 
by the accounts we have of the effeéls 
of eating this fifh, as it is called, 
they were rather fymptoms of an inve. 
terate Ícurvy, and, therefore, 1t 15 no 
wonder this bark did them great fervice, 

WINTER-QUARTERS. See QUARTER. 

WINTER-RIG, among hufbandmen, figni- 
fies to fallow or till the land in winter, 
See the article FALLOW. 

WINTER-SOLSFICE. See SOLSTICE, 

WIiNTERTONNESSE, the north cape of 
the county of Norfolk, four miles north 
of Y armouth. 

WINTSHEIM, a town of Germany, ln 
the circle of Franconia, and marquiíate 
of Anfpach, fituated fifteen miles north 
of Anfpach. 








WIR 


of metal drawn through the hole of an 


iron into a thread ofa fineneís aníwerable 


to the hole it paffed through. 
Wires are frequently drawn fo fine, as to 


be wrought along with other threads of 


filk, wool, flax, Te. 

The metals molt commonly drawn into 
wire, are gold, filver, copper, and iron. 
Gold- wire is made of cylindrical ingots 
of filyer, covered over with a kin of gold, 
and thus drawn fuccelfively through a 
valt number of holes, each fmaller and 
Imaller ; till -at lalt it is brought to a 
fineneís exceeding that of a hair. That 
admirable duétility which makes one of 


the diftinguifhing charaéters of gold, is 


no where more confpicuous, than in this 
silt wire. A cylinder of forty-eight 
ounces of filver, covered with a coat of 
gold, only welghins one ounce, as Dr. 
Halley informs us, is ufually drawn into 
a wire, two yards of which weigh no 
more than one grain; whence ninety- 
eight yards of the wire weigh no more 
than forty-nine grains, and one Íingle 
erain of gold covers the ninety-eight 
yards 3 lo that the ten thoufandth part ofa 
erain is above one-eighth of an inch long. 
“The fame author computing the thickne(s 
of the Kin of gold, found it to be 73355 
part of an inch, Yet fo perfectly does 
it cover the filver, that even a microfcope 
does not difcover any appearance of the 
filver underneath, M, Rohault likewile 
oblerves, that a like cylinder of Lilver, 
covered with gold, two feet eight inches 
long, and two inches nine lines in cir- 
cumference, is drawn into a wire 307200 
feet long, 7. £. Into 115200 times lis for- 
mer length. Mr. Boyle relates, that 


«elght grains of gold, covering a cylinder 


of filver, is commonly drawn into a wire 
13000 feetlong, See the articles GOLD 
and DucTILITY. 
Silver-wire is the fame with gold. wire, 
except that the latter is gut, or covered 
with gold, and the other is not, 

There are alío counterfeit gold and filver- 
wires5 the firlt made of a cylinder of 
copper filvered over, and then covered 
with gold 3; and the lecond of a like cy- 
linder of copper, filvered over, and drawn 
throush the iron, after the fame manner 
as gold and hilver wire. 

Brals-wire is drawn after the fame man- 
ner as the former, Of this there are di- 


vers fizes, fuited to the different kinds of 


works, The finelt is uled for the Áringes 
of mulical inltruments, as pinets, harpl- 
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chords, manichords, Ec. See the article 
SPINET/ Te, 
The pin-makers, likewife, ufe vaftquan= 
tiries ofbrafs-wire, to make their pins of, 
Iron-wire is drawn of various fizes, from 
halfan inch to one tenth ofan inch di- 
ameter, 
The firft iron that runs from the ftone, 
when melting, being the fofteíft and 
tougheft, is prelerved to make wire of, 
Iron-wire is made from [mall bars of iron 
called elleom-iron, which are firíft drawn 
out to a greater length, and to about the 
thicknels of one's little finger, at a fur- 
nace, with a hammer gently moved by. 
water. Thefe thinner pieces are bored 
round, and put into a Es to aneal 
for twelve hours. A pretty Ítrong fire 
is uled for this operation, After this 
they are laid under water for three or 
four months, the longer the better; then 
they are delivered to the workmen, called 
rippers, who draw them into wire thro* 
two orthree holes. After this they aneal 
them again for ix hours, and water them 
a fecond time for about a week, and they 
are then delivered again to the rippers, 
who draw them into wire of the thick- 
neís of a large packthread. They are 
then anealed a third time, and then wa- 
tered for a week longer, and delivered 
to the Ímall wire-drawere, called ovér= 
houfe-men., 
In the mill where this work 15 performed, 
there are feveral barrels hooped with 
iron, which have two hoops'on their up- 
De fides, on each whereof hang two 
links which ftand acroís, and are faften- 
ed to the two ends of the tongs, which 
catch hold of the wire, and draw it 
through the hole. The axis on which 
the barrel meves does not run through 
the center, but is placed on one fide, 
which is that on which the hooks are 
placed; and underneath there 1s faltened 
to the barrel a fpoke of wood, which they 
call a fwingle, which 15 drawn back a 
good way by the cogs in the axis of the 
wheel, and draws back the barrel, which 
falls to again by is own weight. The 
tongs hanging on the hooks of the bar- 
rel, are by the workmen faltened to the 
end of the wire, and by the force of the 
wheel, the books being pulled-back, draw 
the wire through the holes, The plate 
in wbich the holes are, is iron on the 
outíide, and fteel on the infide ; and the 
wire is anointed with traln-oll, to make 
itron the eafer, 
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“Wir of Lapland. The inhabitants of WISMAR, a town of Germany, in the 


Lapland have a fort of fhining flender 
fubítance in ufe among them on feveral 
occafions, which is much of the thicknefs 
and appearance of our filver-wire, and is 
therefore called, by thofe who do not ex- 
"amine its ftruéture or fubítance, lapland- 
wire. It is made of the finews of the 
yéin-deer, which being carefully feparated 
in the eating, are, by the women, after 
foaking in water, and beating, fpun into 
a fort of thread, of admirable fineneís, 
and ftrength, when wroughtto the fmalleft 
filaments ; (but when Jarger, is very 
ítrong, and ft for the purpofes of frength 
sand force. Their wire, as itis called, 
15 made of the finelt of thele threads, 
covered with tin. The women do this 
bulineís, and the way they take is to melt 
“a piece oftin, and placing at the edge of 
at a horn with a hole through 1t, they 
draw thele finewy threads, covered with 
the tin, through the hole, which prevents 
theirccoming out too thick covered. This 
drawing Is performed: with their teeth 5 
and there is a Ímall piece of bone placed 
at the top of the hole, where the wire is 
made Hat, fo that we always find it 
rounded on all fides but one, where it is 
flat. 
This wire they ufe in embroidering 
their cloaths as we do gold and filver ; 
they often fell 1t to Iftrangers, under 
the notion of its having certain magical 
virtues. : : 
WIRESWORTH,. a market-town of 
Darbyíhire, fituated fix miles morth of 
Darby. : : 
WISBEACH, a market-town of the ¡fle 
of Ely, in Cambridgelhire, fituated ff- 
teen miles north of Ely, 
“WISLEY, a port-town of Sweden, fitu- 
-ated on the «weft coaft of the ifland of 
Gothland, one hundred and ten miles 
fouth of Stockholm. > 


WISDOM,- Japientia, ufually denotes- a 


BMigher and more refined notion of things 
immediately prefented to the mind, as it 
were, by intuition, without the afhiftance 
of ratiocination. See UNDERSTANDING, 
REASON, KNOWLEDGE, Ec, 

In this fenfe wiídom may be faid to be a 
faculty of the mind, or at leaft a modifi- 
- cation and habit thereof. See FACULTY, 
MODIFICATION, HantT, Ec. 
Sometimes the word is more immediately 
ufed, in a moral fenfe, for what we call 
prudence, or diícretion, which confiíts in 
the foundnels of the judegment, and a 
«conduct anfwerable ihereto, | 


sl 


WITCHCRAFT, 


circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
Mecklenburg, fituated on a bay of the 
-Baltic-fea, twelve miles north of Swerin, 


WISSELOCK, a town of Germany, in 


the palatinate of the Rhine, fituated feven 
miles fouth of Heidelburp. 


WISTON, a market-town of Pembroke. 


hire, fituated ten miles north of Pema 
brolze. 


WIT, a faculty of the mind, confilting, 


according to Mr. Locke, in the aflemb. 
ling and putting together of thofe ideas, 
with quicknefs and variety, in which any 
relfemblance er congruity can be found, 
in order to form pleafant piétures and 
agreeable vifons to the fancy. This 
faculty, the fame author obíerves, is 
juft the contrary of judgment, which 
confilts in the feparating carefully from 
one another, fuch ideas wbherein Can be 
found the leaft differente, thereby to| 
avoid being mifled by fimilitude and afh- 
nity, to take one thing for another, 1t 
is the metaphor and allufion, wherein, | 
for the molt part, Jies the entertainment 
and pleafantry of wit, which ftrikes lo 
lively on the fancy, and is therefore fo 
acceptable to all people, becaufe 1ts beauty 
appears at firft fight, and there is re- 
quired no labour of thought to examine 
what truth or reafon there is init. The 
mind without looking any farther, rells 
fatisñied with the agreeableneís of the 
piéture, and the gaiety of the imagina- 
tion 3 and itisa kind of affront to go 
about to.examine It by the fevere rules of 
truth or reafon. See the article IMAGI- | 
NATION, Fe, 
Wit is alío an appellation given to the | 
perfon polfefled of this faculty ; and here 
the true wit muft have a quick fuccefon 
of pertinent ideas, and the ability of 
arranging and expreffing them in a lively 
and entertaining manner; be muftat the 


Same time have a great deal of energy 


and delicacy in his fentiments3 bis ima- 
gination muft be fprightly and agreeable, 
without any thing of parade or vanity In 
bis difcouríe : but it is not, however, el- 
fential to the character of a wit, to be 
ever hunting after the brilliant, ftudying 
fprightly turns, and affeéting to fay no- 
thing but what may Ítrike and furprize. 
See the article FAcULTY, He. 
a kind of forcery, 
elpecially in women, in which itis ridi- 
culouily fuppofed that an old woman, by 
entering into a contract with the devil, 
is enabled, in many inftances, to a 
> ne te 
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the couríe of nature; to raife winds; 
erform actions that require more than 

human ftrength 5 and to af :ét thofe who 
offend them with the harpelt pains, Ye. 
In the times ofignorance and fuperllition, 
many fevere laws were made againíí 
witches, by which great numbers of in- 
nocent perfons, diftreffled with poverty 
and age, were brought to a violent death; 
but thele are now happily repealed. + 

WITENA-MOT, or WIiTENA-GEMOT, 
among our faxon anceltors, was a term 
which literally fignified the affembly of 

the wife men, and was applied to the 
ereat council of the nation, of latter days 
called the parliament. 

wWITEPSKI, -tlie capital of the palatinate 
of the fame name, in the dutchy of 
Lithuania, in Poland: eaft Jong. 307, 
north lat. 56*. 

WITHAM, a market-town of Elfex, ten 
'miles- north-eaft of Chelmsford, 

WITHERNAM, in law, a writ that lies 
where a diftrefs is driven out of the coun- 
ty, and the fheriff cannot make deliyer- 
ance to the party diftrained; in that cafe 
this writ is direéted to the fheriff, com- 


manding him to take as many ofthe 


bealts, or goods, of the party into his 
keeping till he make deliverance of the 
firít diftre(s, 

WITHERS of a horfe, the junélure of 
the fhoulder-bones at the bottom of the 
neck and main, towards lhe upper part 
of the houlder. saga 

WITNESS, in law, a perfon who gives 
evidence in any caule, and Js fworb to 
fpeak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

A witneís ought to be indifferent with 
refpeét to each party; for ¡if he will 

- bea gainer or lofer by the fuit, he 1s not 
fworn as a witneís. See EVIDENCE. 
Falíe witnefles, fuborners of witnelles, 
Ec. are in England punifhed with the 
pillory ¿ in feveral other countries with 
death. See the articles PERJURY, 

- SUBORDINATION, Er. 

WITNEY, a market-town of Oxford- 
hire, feven miles welt of Oxford. Here 

Js the greateft manufacture of blanlkets in 
England. 

WITTENBURG, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, ffty miles 
north of Drefden. | 


WITTENBURG, isalfoa town of Germany, 


in the marquifate of Brandenburg, hxty 
miles north of the city of Brandenburg. 


WITTLESEYMERE, a lake in the ifle 
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of'Ely, on the confines of Huntingdon: 
- fhire, fix miles long and three broad, 
WITTIMUND, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Wefphalia, fifteen miles 
north of Embden, 
WIVELSCOMB, a market.town. of Sa- 


merfetfhire, fituated twenty-feyen miles 


fouth-weft of Wells, 

WOAD, 2/atis, im botany. See IsATIS, 
This is a dfug ufled by the dyers to give 
a blue colour, It ariles from feed fown 
ennually in the fpring, which puts fort 
leaves reflembling thofe of rib=wort plan- 
tain. Thele plants have ufually three, 
four, or five crops of leaves every year, 
of which the firít is the beft, and the rest 
in their order. When the leaves are ripe, 
they gather them, and carry them to a 
woad mill to grind them fmall; after 
which they are laid eight or ten days on 
heaps, and are at length made into a 
kind of balls, which are laid in the 
Made on hurdles to dry. This done, 
they break or grind ihem to powder 35 
which is then Ípread on a floor and wa-= 
tered, Here they let it Ímoak and heat, 
till by torrifying. it every day it becomes 
quite dry. : | 
A woad-blue is a very deep blue, almoft 

black; andis the bale of fo many forts 
of colours, thatthe dyers have a Ícale by 


which they compofe the feveral caffs or 


degrees of woad, from the brightelt to 
the deepelt. 


WOBURN, a market-town of Bedford= 


fhire, ten miles fouth of Bedford. 


WOERDEN, a town of the United Pro» 


vinces, in the province of Holland, 
eighteen miles fouth of Amíterdam, 

WOLAW, the capital of a dutchy of 
the fame name, in Bohemia: ealt long. 
16% 38, north lat, 51% 222, 

WOLD, fignifes a plain down, or open 
champaign ground, hilly and void of 
wood, -: 

VYOoLD, or WELD, among dyers.. See the 
¡article WELD. 
WOLF, lupus, in zoology, the canis, with 
the tail bending inward. See CANIS. 
The wolf 1s a very large and a very 
fierce animal, being equal to the biggeft 
mañiff ín hize, and having much of the 
general appearance of that creature ; the 


head is large and flelhy: the eyes are. 


Jarge and prominent, and their iris ba- 
zel: the ears are fhort, patulous, and 
erect: the teeth are very large, and the 
animal has.a way of fhewing them in a 
frightful manner, bg grinning: the neck 

is 


L 


AN 


wWoOoL 

Es robuft and thick: the body is large, 
and the back broad: the legs are very 

—robuúlt; the tail is Jong and bufhy: the 
matural colour is black, but there are 
fome tawny 5 and in [ome places:they are 
in winter perfectly white. The wolf is 
a very mifchievous creature, deftroying 
cattle; and in hard winters atfácking 

-—houles and villages in whole troops. 

Sea- WOLF, in ichthyology. See the arti- 
cle Lupus. 

WOLFEMBUTTLEE, a city of Germany, 
in the circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy 
of Brunfwick ; ealt long 10? 32, north 
lat. 52? 20. 


WOLFERDYKE, an ifland of the united 


Netherlands, in the province of Zealand, - 


fituated between the-iflands of north 
Beveland and [outh Beveland. 
WOLFESHEAD, or WoLFERHEFOD, 
denoted the condition of fuch perfons as 
were outlawed in the time of the Saxons ; 
who, 1£ they could not be taken alive, 
fo as to be brought to juítice, might be 
flan, and their heads brought to the 
king 3 for the head of one of thefe was 
mo more accounted of than a woll's 
head. See the article OUTLAWRY, - 
WOLGA, a large river of Ruffña, which 
rifing in the north of that empire, runs 
fouth-eaft till 16 falls into the Cafpian-fea, 
about. fifty miles below Altracan, afier 
ts having run a courfe of between two 
and three thoufand miles. 
WOLGAST, a city and port-town of 
Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and dutchy of Pomerania, fubjeét to 
Sweden : ealt long, 14% 5”, north lat, 
- ar ra, 
WOLKOWSKA, a city of Poland, in 
the dutchy of Lithuania, and palatinate 
of Novogrodeck: ealt long. 24%, north 
lat. 53% AE 
WOLLIN, a town and ifand of Pome- 
rania, ftuated in the Baltic-(ea, at the 
mouth of the river Oder, fubjeét to the 
king of Prufha. dd 
WOLODOMIR, the capital of a province 
of the lame name in Rufia: ealt long. 
302 5, north lat. 532 40". 
WOLOGDA, the capital of a province of 
the fame name in Kuflia, ftuated on the 
river Dwinas ealt long. 429 20', north 
lat. 597. | 


WOLVERHAMPTON, a market-town ' 


of Staffordíhire, 
Stefford. 

-—WOLVES TEETH, of an horÍe, are óver- 
grown grinders, the points of which 
being higher than the reft, prick his 


eleven miles fouth of 
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tongueand gums in feeding, lo as to hip.” 
der his chewing. They are feldom met 
with in any befides young horfes; buti¡f 
they be not daily worn by chewing, they 
will grow up even to pierce the roof of 
the mouth. | 
WOMAN, femina, in zoology, the female 
of man, See the article Man, 
Women, from the very frame and con... 
ftitution of their bodies, are liable to 
feveral difeafes, which are peculiar to 
that lex, arifing from a fuppreffion or im. 
moderate flux of the menfes, from preg. 
nancy, delivery, their milk, ec. all 
which may be found under their feveral 
articles; as MENSES, FLUOR ALBUSs, 
ABORTION, MILK, Ec. 
For the englifh laws in relation to wo. 
men, fee the articles COVERTURE, 
BARON add femme, PARAPHERNALIA, 
WIFE, Te, : 
WOMB, uterus. See UTERUS. 
WONDER. See the article MIRACLE, 
The feven wonders of the world, as 
they are popularly called, were the egyp. 
tian pyramids ; the maufoleum, erected 
by Artemelña; the temple of Diana, at 
Ephelus ; the walls and hanging gardens 
of the city of Babylon ; the colofíus, or 
brazen image of the fun, at Rhodes; 
the ltatue of Jupiter Olympius 5 and the 
pharos, or watch-tower, of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. See PYRAMID, Mau. 
SOLEUM, COLOs5Us, PHAROS, Sc. 
WOOD, ligrin, a folid fubltance, whereof 
the trunks and branches of trees confiít. 
See the articles TrREE, TRUNK, BRANCH, 
UNDERWOOD, Uc. 7 
The wood. is all that partof a tree in- 
cluded between the bark and the pith, 
See the article BARK, 
Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plant:, 
kas dilcovered, by means of the micro: 
cope, that what we call wood in a ve: 
getable, notwiihítanding all ¡ts folidity, 
is only an aflemblage of infinite minute 
canals, or hollow fibres, fome of which 
rife from the root upwards, and are dif: 
pofed in form of a circle; and the others, 
which he calls Infertions, tend' horizon- 
tally from the furface to the centerj (o 
that they croís each other, and are intet- 
woven like the threads of a weavers 
web, See VEGETATION, SAP, Ec. 
Notwithítanding this, M, Buffon eb- 
ferves, that the organization of wood is 
yet unknown inallits parts; and that 
though the world is greatly indebted to 
the obfervations of Grew, Malpighi, 
and Hales, yet when he entered on 1h 
3 fubjeét, 
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fubjeét, he found there was much more 
unknown than known3 and determined 
to oblerve, from its firft ftate, the 
growth of trees, and the formation of 
their woody part. For this ingenious 
authors expofition of the texture, Ec. 
of wood, and thence his calculation of 
the force and ftrength of timber ufed in 
building, we mult refer the reader to his 
paper upon that fubjeét, as publiMed in 
the Memoirs Acad. Par. for the year 
1740, and to what has been faid under 
the article TIMBER. 

Mortimer obíerves that all kinds of wood 
are to be prelerved from the worm, and 
from many other occafions of decay, by 
oily fubítances, particularly the effential 
oils of vegetables. Oil of [pike is excel- 
lentz and oil of juniper, turpentine, or 
any other of this kind, will ferve the 
purpole; thele will preferve tables, in- 
ítruments, Ec. from being eaten to 
pieces by thefe verminz and linfeed-oil 
will ferve, in many cafes, to the fame 
purpofe; probably nut-oil will do alfo, 
and this is a Íweeter oil, and a better var= 
-nifh for wood. 

Some of the welt-indian trees afford a (ort 
of timber which, if Jt would anfwer ín 
pointoffize, would have great advanta- 
ges over any of the european wood in 
hip building for the merchant-fervice, 
no worm ever touching this timber, 
The acajou, or tree which produces the 
cahhew-nut, is of this kind 3 and there 1s 
a tree of Jamaica, known by the name 
of the white-wood, which has exactly 
the fame property ; and lo have many 
other of their trees. 

To fealon wood expeditioufly for fea= 
fervice, Mr, Boyle oblerves, that it has 
been ufual to bake it in oyens. 

The art of mouldine wood is mentioned 
by Mr, Boyle as a delideratum in the art 
of carving. He fays, he had been cre- 
dibly informed of its having been prac- 
tifed at the Hague; and fufpects that it 
might have been performed by fome men- 
ftruum that foftens the wood, and after- 
wards allows it to harden again, in the 
manner that tortoife-Mell 15 moulded : 
or, perhaps, by reducing the wood into 
a powder, and then uniting itinto a maís 
with ftrong but thin glue. And he 
adds, that having mixed faw-du/t with 
a fine glue made of ifing-glafs, (lightly 
training out what was fuperfluous 
through a piece of linen, the remainder, 
formed into a ball and dried, became lo 
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hard as to rebound when thrown againft 


the floor, 
The people who work much in wood, 


and that about fmall works, find a very 


furprifing difference in it, according to 
the differentefealons at which the tree was 
cut down, and that not regularly the 
fame in regard to all fpecies, but different 
in regard to each. The button-mould 
makers find that the wood of the pear- 
tree, cut in fummer, works tougheft; 
holly, on the contrary, works tougheft 
when cut in winter 3 box is melloweft 
when it has been cut in fummer, but 
hardelt when cut about Ealter; haw-thorn 
works mellow when cut about Oétober, 
and the fervice is always tough, if cut 
¡n fummer, E 

Wood ufed for fuel is required of various 
kinds, in regard to the various works to 
be performed by it, 

Neri every where commends oak for the 
wood to be burnt in the gla(s-boufes, 
as the properelt wood for making a Ítrong 
and durable fire with a good flame, 
Imperato, on the contrary, recommends 
afh on the fame occafion 3 becaule as he 
lays it gives a fubítantial, rather than a 
great flame: and Camerarius delervedly 
commends juniper-wood, as affording a 
lafting, ftrong, and fwcet fire, could 
plenty of it be had. ¿Among the anti- 
ents, Pliny commends light dry wood ; 
and Plutarch, the tameriík in particular, 
for making the glalís houfe-fires; but 
glals-making requires fo great a fire as 
cannot be eafily made from fuch wood, 
Nor can afh be proper, becaule, though 
it gives a good fire, it foon decays. 
Woods are diltinguifhed into divers 


kinds, with regard to their nature, pro-= 


perties, virtues, and ules. Of wood, 
confidered according to its qualities, 
whether ufeful, curious, medicinal, e, 
the principal is called timber, uled in 


building houfes, laying floors, roofs, maz 


chines, Ele. See the article Timer. 
Woods valued on account of their curi= 


- olity are cedar, ebony, box, calambo, 


Sc. which by reafon of their extraordi» 
nary hardneís, agreeable (mell, or beaue 
tiful polifh, are made into tables, combs, 
beads, fe,  5ee the article EnonY, e, 
The medicinal woods are guaiacum, 
aloes, fallafras, nephriticum, fantal, far- 
faparilla, afpalathum, Ec. See GUAI= 
ACUM, ÁLOES, SASS5AFRAS, Ec. | 
Woods uled in dying are the indian- 
wood, brazil wood, campechy wood, 

Gh 
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Er. See the article BrRAzIL, e, 
Fofile Woob, —Fofhle wood, or whole 
trees, or parts of them, are very fre- 
quently found buried in the earth, and 
that in different trata 5 fometimes in 
ftone, but more ufually in earth; and 
fometimes in fmall pieces loole among 
eravel, 'Thele, according to the time 
they have lain in the earth, orthe matter 
they have lain among, and in the way of, 
are found differently altered from their 
original ftate ; fome of them having fuf- 
fered very little change, and others be- 
ing fo highly impregnated with cryltal- 
line, Íparry, pyritical, or other extra- 
neous matter, as to appear mere maíles 
of flone, or lumps of the common mat- 
ter of the pyrites, Ue. of the dimeníi- 
ons, and, more or le(s, of the internal 
figure of the vegetable bodies into the 


pores of which they have made their - 


ES IE , 
The foffile-wood, which we find at this 
day, are, according to tele differences, 
arranged, by Dr. Fill, into three kinds; 
y. the Jels altered ; 2, the pyritical ; 
and, 3. the petrifiéd. 
 OÉ the trees, or parts of them, leís al. 
tered from their original ftate, the greateít 
——ftore is found in digging:to mall depths 
im bogs, and among what 15 called peat 
er turf-earth, a fubltance ufed in many 
parts of the Kingdom for fuel. In dig- 
img among this, ufually very near the 
furface, they find immeníe quantities of 
- wegetable matter buried, and that of va- 
sious kinds: in fome places there are 
«whole trees [carce altered, except In co- 
Jour ¡ the oaks in particular being ufually 


turned to a jetty black ;'the pines and . 


Srs, which are alío very frequent, are 
Jeís altered, and are as inflammable as 
ever, and ofien contain, between the 
bavk and wood, a black refin. Large 
parts of trees have alío been not unfre- 

- quently met with unahered in beds of 
“another kind, and at much greater 
depths, as in the trata of clay and lozm, 
among gravel, and fometimes even in lo- 
id ftone. Ed 

- Belides,thefe harder parts of trees, there 
are frequently found alío in the peat- 
earth, wsft quantities of the leaves and 
fruit, and catkins of the hazel, and the 
hike trees: thele are ulually intermixed 
among the fedge and roots of graís, and 
are fcarce at all altered from their ufual 
textere, Tle molt common of thefe are 
hazel nuts; but there are frequently 

— found alío the twigs and leaves of the 


A 
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the univerfal deluge: at the firlt of thele 


thele three hundred years, in the very 


beddedip the trata of ftone, and are more 


- being long expoled to a moilture, and 


 egrain of the wood, and fhew exaólly 
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white poplar; and a little deeper ufually 
there lies a cracked and fhattered wood, 
the crevices of which are full ofa bitu- 
minous black matter; and among this 
the [tones of plumbs, and other ltone. 
fruits, are fometimes found, but that 
more rarely. | 

It is idle to imagine, that thele have 
been thus buried either at the creation; 
or, as many are fond of believing, at 













times the ftrata muft have been formed 
before the trees were yet in being 5 and 
the peatzwood is fo far from being of 
antedeluvian date, that=much of it is 
well known to have been growing within 


places where 1t 15 now found buried, 

In this ftate, that is Jittle altered from 
their original condition, 1t 1s, that the 
fruits, and larger parts of trees are ulu. 
ally found: what we find of them more 
altered, are fometimes large and long, 
fometimes fmaller and fhorter, branches 
of trees; fometimes fmall fragments | 
of brancles and more frequently fmall 
Hhapelels pieces of wood. The larger 
and longer branches are ufually found 


or leís altered into the nature of the (tra. 
tum they lie in ; the fhorter and fmaller 
branches are found in valt variety in the 
itiuta of blue clay, uled for making tiles 
1 the-neighbourhood of London ;- thels 
are prodigioufly plentiful in all the clay- 
pits of this kind, and ufually carry the 
whole exterñal refemblance of what they 
once were, but nothing of the inner 
ftruéture ; their pores being wholly 
filled, and undiltinguifhably clofed by 
the matter of the common vitriolic py»| 
rites, fo as to appear mere fimple malles 
of that matter. Thefe fall to pieces on 


are lo pregnant in vitriol that they are 
whatis principally uled for making the 
green vitriol or copperas at Depiford, 
and other places. See the articles VI: 
TRIOL and COPPERAS. 

The irregular malfes or fragments of 
wood, are principally of oak, and art 
molt ufually found among gravel ; tho 
lometimes In other trata. Thele are va: 
rioufly altered by the infinuation of cry: 
ftalline and [tony particles, and make a 
very beautiful figure when cut and po: 
lified, as they ulually keep the regular 


the feyeral circles which mark the difter 
ent years growth, “Thele, according a 
es de 


NEO. 


pores, aflume varloús colours, and the 


“appearance of thewvarious foffls that have 
" impregnated them; fome are perfeétly 
white, and but moderately hard; others 


ofa brownilh black, or. perfectly black, 


and much harder; others of a reddifh 


black, others yellowifh, and others 


.greyifh, and fome of a ferrugineous co- 


Tour. They are of different. welglts 


“alío and hardnefles, according to the n1- 


ture and quantity of the [tony parti- 


''cles they contain.: of thefe lome pieces 
have, been found with every pore filled 


25] 


with pure pellucid cryltal ; and others 
in large malles,.. part of which 15. who]ly 
¿petrified. and feems mere, ftone, while 


- thereltiscrumbly and ¡is unaltered wood, 
That this alteration 1s made in wood, 
even at this time, is alío abundantly 
- proved ¡by the inftances of wood being 


put into the hollows of mines, as props 


and fupports to the roofs, which is found 


after a number of years as truly petrified 


as that which is dug up from the natural 


have very little right to that name. 
where the whole outer fgure of the wood, 


ftrata of the earth. In the pieces of pe- 


“trified wood found in Germany, there 


are. frequently veins of fpar or of pure 


-cryltal, fometimes of earthy fubltances, 
“and often of the matter of the common 


pebbles : thele fragments of wood fome- 
times have the appearance of parts! of the 
branches of trees in their natural Ítate; 
but more frequently they refemble pieces 
of broken boards; thele are ufually ca- 
pable of a high and elegant poliíh, 

Many fubltances, 1t 1s certain, have been 
prelerved jo. the cabinets of colleétors, 
under the title of petrified wood, which 
But 
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the different matter which has filled their 


o 


ret and Lucas brought both thefe arts to 


perfeétion. 


About 200 years ago, the, art of cutting 
in wood was carried to a very great pitch, 
and might even vie, for beauty and juíta 
nes, with that of engraving on :cop= 
per: at prelent it ismuch negileéted, the 
application of artiíts being wholly em. 


 ployed on copper, as the more eafy and 


¿promiling province: not but that wooden 


cuts have the advantage of thofe in cop- 


¿per in many refpeéts; chicfly for Agures 


and devices in books; as being printed 


atuthe fame time and in the fame prels 


y Ampreffivn, 


'with the letters : whereas, for the other, 


there is required a particular and [eparate 


The cutters in wood begin with preparo 


«Ing a plank or block of the fize and thick. 
, nels required, and very-even and (mootki 


on the (ide to be cut: for this they ufus 


¡ ally take pear-tree, or box; but the latree 


15 belt, as being clo/eft, and leaft liable 


to be worm eaten. On this block they 


draw their deligo with a pen or pencil, 


la 


exaótly as they would have it printed 3: 


or they faften.the delign drawn on:paper 


upon the block with pate and a little-yi- 
negar, the ftrokes or lines.turned towards 


- the wood. When the paper is dry, they 


owalh. it gently with a (ponge dipped in 


water, and then take tt off by little and 
little, rubbing it fñrít with tbe tip of the 


finger, till nothing is left on the block 


but the ftrokes of ink that form the de- 


Sign, which mark out what part of the” 
¿block is. to be fpared or left ftandino. 
- The relt.they: cut off very carefully witli 


the points of very Marp knives, chifTels, 
or gravers, according to the bignels or 
delicacy of the work. > 


e e 


Meafure of Woob, See:MEeASURE. 

Painting or W00D, Ses ¡See the article 
PAINTING, Ec, ar, pia 

Woob, /y/va, in peography, a multitude 


the exaét lineaments of the bark,. or the 
fibrole or filtular texture of.the £triz, 
and the. veltiges of the utriculi and 
“tradheze, or air-vellels, are yet remaín- 


Cord of WoonD. 


Cuttimg ia Woob, is ufled for various pur- 


ing, and the feveral circles yet vifible, 


which denoted the feveral years growth 


of the tree, none can deny thele fub- 


ftances to be real foffil wood... 
See Coro of Food. 


poles 5 as for initial and figured letters, 
head and tail-pieces of books and even 
for Ichemes, mathematical and other f- 
 Uilave the expence of engraving 
on copper 





¿and for prints, and ltamps 

for papers, calicoes, linens, He, ( 

The invention of: cutting in wood, as 

well as that in copper,- is afcribed to a 

<oldímiih of Florence; but Albert Du- 
YoL., 1V. 


of. trees extended over a large continued 


traét.of land, and: propagated without 
culture. “The generality-of woods only 
confiit of trees of one kind. 


The antient Saxobs had: fuch a venera 
that they made them 


tion for woods, 
fanéinaries:: 100009 ¿ 
It 15: ordained, that none fhall deftroy 
any wood.: by turning it into tillage or 
palture, Ec. where there ate two acres 


sor more in quantity, on pain of forfejt=/ 


ing gos. an acre, by 35 Hen. VIEL 
£.17. Allwoods thatare felled at four- 
teen years growth, are to be preferved 
from deltruétion for eight years3 and no 
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cattle put into the ground till five years 
after the felline thereof, fe, 13 Eliz, 
e. 25. The burning of woods, or under- 

auwoody is: declared to be feluny; alío 
thofe perfons that malicionfly cut or fpoil 
- timber trees, or any frvit.trees, Se. hall 
-o be fent to'the houfe of correétion, there 
to'be kept three months, and whipt once 
- sa month; / : 
WOODBRIDGE, a. market - town of 
so Sufolk. > fituated twenty-fix miles louth- 
eaftof Bury? 000 | 
MWOOD.COCK, feolopax, in ornithology. 


LsSee therarticle SCOLOPAX. -* 
Woob'"cock' SHELL, 10 natural hiftory, 
¿vihe variegated yelowih púrpura, with 
y ¿Aabercles, “and. a long beak; and'“the 
thorny wood-cock-fhell is: the: yellów 
Jong: beaked <parpura, “with long and 
serpoked fpines.: ¿See PURPURA, 

WooDb-Ccorw, is faid to be corn given by 

«hetenants of fome'manors to the lords 

a sfor the liberty to gather up wood, and 

¿the feeding of.cattle, there. 

Woo0D COoPPICE. See COPPICE. 

Woob and w00D, in the fea-lancuage, is 

: when two: pieces of timber are lo let into 

«each other, «that the wood of the one 
o01ns clofe to the other, 

VWo0opD-GELD, or WooDGELDUM, in our 
antient cuítoms, the gathering or cutting 

¿of wood withio'theforelt:; or it may de- 
note the money paid for the fame to the 
forelters. Sometimes italío feems to fig- 
nily an immunity from this payment by 
the-king's grant. * 

WooD-HaY, an antient cultom at Exeter, 
whereby a log out:of every feam of wood 

cover Ex-bridge is taken, towards the re- 
paration of that bridge. 

Woob-LOUuse, in zoology, a name given 
to feveral [pecies of oniícuss See the 
article ONISCUS. 

The common wood-loufe, or millepes, 


is the onifcus with a blunt forked tail, 


See che article MUILLEPES. 

The black wood-loute 15 the ontícus with 
an obtule undivided tail, growing to an 
inch ín length, and being of an oval 
fenre; and.the fea-wood-loule is the 
onifcus, with a fobulated tail, appendi- 
culated on each Áide. 

WVoopD-MOTE, the antient name of that 
foreít court, now called the court of 
attachment. See the articles ATTACH- 
MENT and ForEsT, 

Wo0D-PLEA-COURT, a court held twice 

a year in the forelt of Clun, in Shrop- 


hire, for determining all matters relating 


to wood. 
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Wo0D:PECKER, fiers, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds with the beak (traight, of 
a polyhedraPor many-fided figure, and 
with its poimtformed in the manner ofa 
wedge; the tongue 1s rounded and ver 
long, it refembles in' form a WOFI, or 
fome other fuch infeét ; the toes, ¡in all 
but one Ípecies, ftand two before and two 
behind, as in the parrot, This genus 
comprehends the great black wood-peck. 
er, with a fcarlet-head, “in “Gze" fome. 
what larger than that of a fieldfare; the 
green wood-pecker, with a fcarlet crown; 
the great fpotted wood-pecker, with a 
black head, and fome of the tail-féathers 
white ;' the lefTer fpotted wood. pecker, | 
"with threelateralreétrices, variegated with 
="white:at top3 the middle fpotted wood. ' 
-pecker, with three lateral Yéérices, half 
black; the three-toed wood-pecker, with 
only three toes 3: the brafilian wood. | 
'pecker, or ipecu, with a fcarlet crelted 
head 3 and the golden wood-peckej, or 
the yellow 'picus. "There are vatious 
other” fpecies of wood-peckers, as the 
brown picus, fpotted with yellow; the 
black picus, with'the wings and tail yel. 
low, Efe, a IAN Er 
WOODSTOCK, a borough-town of Ox. 
« fordíhire, fituated feven miles north of 
«Oxford. 49 : sd 3 : 
It fends two members to parliament. 
WOODWARD, an officer of the forelt : 
whofe function 'it is to look after the 
woods, and oblerve any offences either in 
vert or in venifon, committed within 
his charge, and to prelent the fame; 
and in cafe any deer are found killed, 
or hurt, to inform the verderer thereof, 
and to prelent them at the next court of 
the foreft. See the article ForEsr, 
WOOF, among manufaéturers, the threads 


, which the weavers fhoot acrofs with an 


inftrument called the fhuttle, See the 
articles SHUTTLE, WarP, WEB, 
WEAVING, CLOTH, Ec, 
The woof is of different matter, ac 
cording to the piece to be wrought, In 
taffety, both woof and warp are flk, 
See the article TAFrETY. 
In mobhairs, the woof is ufually wool, 
and the warp flk, In fattins, the warp 
15 frequently fax, and the woof filk, 
See SERGE, SATTIN, VELVET, Ue, 
WOOL, the covering cf fheep. See the 
article SHEEP. | 
Esch fleece confiíts of wool of feveral 
qualities and degrees of fineneís, which 
the dealers therein take care to feparate. 
The Englifh and French ufually feparate 
' each 
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exch fleece into three principal forts, viz, 
1. Mother=w001, which is that of the 

back and neck, 2. The wool of the 
tails and legs. 3. That of the brealt 
and under the belly. The wool moft 
elteemed is the englifh, chiefly that about 
Leominíter, Cotswold, and: the Ile: of 
Wight; the Spanifh, principally that 
fibout Segovia; and the French, about 
Berry. 

The fineneís and plenty of our wool is 
owing in A great meafure to the fhort 
fweet grafs in, many of our paltures and 
downs; though the advantage of our 
Iheeps feeding on this graís all the year, 
without being obliged to be fhut up un- 
der cover during the winter, or to fecure 

- them from wolves at other times, con- 
tributes not a little to ¡t, 

Antiently, the principal commerce of 
the nation confilted in wool unmanu- 
faétured 5 which foreigners, efpecially 
the French, Dutch, and Flemifh, bought 
of us, infomuch, that the cuítoms paid 
on wool exported:in the reign of Edward 

-JII, amounted,at sos. a pack,to250,000l. 
per annum, An immenfe fum in thoíe 
days! But as wool is now accounted a 

- ftaple commodity, the employment of an 
infinite number of people at home, and 
our moft beneficial trade abroad, depend- 
ing upon it, very fevere laws have been 
made to prevent its being exported, 
and períons that export wool beyond the 
feas, are liable to a forfeiture of the 
hips or vellels in which its found, with 
treble the value, and the perfons aiding 
and afiífting in it Mall (ufer tbree years 
imprilonment. Jt is alío enacted, that 
no fhieep hall be*carried on board any 

. Ship with Intent to be exported, upon 
forfeiture of zos. for every fheep3 that 
the owners knowing thereof, are to for- 

- felt their interelt thereinz- that if they:be 

aliens, or natural born fubjeéts not in- 

_habiting this kingdom, fuch fhips fhall 
be wholly forfeited ;. that the malters 

and mariners knowing thereof, and «Mit- 
ing therein, are. to forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and to (offer three months 
imprilonment; and that the exporter, 
befides other penalties, fhall be rendered 
incapable of (uing for.any debt, He. As 
to the importation of. wool, Trifh wool, 
combed or uncombed, S5panih and Polth 
wool may be imported duty free. 

WooL, 13 alfo.uled for the foft-hair:arow- 

ing on feveral wild.bealts, 1he'Íkims: of 

which are diftinguifhed, by, the name of 
furrs. See the article FURR, 
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Thefe kinds of wool, on being imported, 

pay the following duties: bever-wool, 

cutand combed, 145. ¿d. the pound< 

- the whole of which is drawn back on 

exportation: but if this wool be combed 

in Rua, and imported from thence in 

<< britih fhips, 1t 1s free. Coney wool, 
ab OS 

the pound, 1d. draw back 1d. 
100 100 

Eftridge-woo), imported in britifh-buile 

Ihips, free; butif imported in thofe that 

are foreign built, it pays Ós. 8,45 0- 

the 112 pounds: draw back, 65. 42d. 

A 
— d, draw 
100 NA 


Stanes-woo], the pound 
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back 19d. 


100 ; | 
For the divers preparations of wool,- fee 
CARDING, COMBING, SPINNING, 


WEAVING, FULLING, CLOTH, Uco 
Cotton-WooL. See the article COTTON, 
Wo0L-STAPLE, denotes a city or town 

where wool uled to be lold.. See the ar- 

ticle STAPLE! : 
WoOL-WINDERS, are perfons employed in 
winding up fleeces of wool into bundles 
to be packed and [old by weight. “Thofe 
are fworn to doit truly belween the own= 
er and the merchant. | 
Pocketof WooL. See the article PockET, 
Salptlar of WooL. See SALPLAR. 
WOOLEN MANUFACTORY, includes the 
feveral forts of commodities into which 
wool is wrought, as broad cloth, long 
and, fhort kerleys, bays, ' lerges, fannel, 
perpetuanas, fays, ltuffs, fiize, penni- 
ftones, flockings, caps, rugs, ec. See 

the article CLOTH, Ec. A 
WooLsTED. See the article WorsTED. 
WOOLWICH, a market-town of Kent, 

ituated on the river Thames, fix miles 

eaft of London, | 
WORCESTER, the capital city of Wor- 
celteríhire; Gtuated on the river Severn, 

110 miles north-weft of London: welt 

long. 22 15, north lat. 529 5. 
WORCUM, a town of Holland, fituated 

on the river Waal, twenty-three miles 
ealt cf Rotterdam. This is alío the 
name ofa port-town of the United Ne- 
tberlands, fituated on the province of 

Friezland, on tbe Zuyder-fea, twenly 

miles fouth.welft of Lewarden. : 
WORD, in language, an articulate found 

deligned' to reprelent fome idea. See 

SOUND, VOICE, SIGN, IDEA, Te... 

The por'-royalifis define words to be dí= 

ftinét articulate founds, agreed on by 

mankind to conyey their thoughtsand len- 
19 Y:2 timenta 


WOR 


timents by.- See the article LANGUAGE. 
«Word, in writing, ds defined to be an 
alfemblage of feveral letters forming one 


or more [yllables,. and expreffing the * 


name, quality, or manner of'a tbing. 
See the articles LETTER, SYLLABLE, 
QUALITY, €c. 

Etymology and fyntax being the two 
parts of grammar converífant about 
words, the firft of thele explains the na- 
ture and propriety of words, and the 
“other treats of the right compolition of 
words in difctourfe, See the articles 
GRAMMAR, ETYMOLOGY, Uc. 

The molt remarkable thing in the pro- 
nouncing of words, 1s the accent, or the 
elevation of the voice, on fome particular 


fyllable of the word, which elevation is. 


neceffarily followed by a dspreffiion of the 
voice... See the article AccENT. 
" Grammarians generally divide words into 
eight claffes, called parts of fpeech. - See 
SPEECH, and PARTS of Speech. 
Words are again divided into primitives 
and derivatives, fimple and compound, 
fynonymous and equivocal. See the ar- 
ticle PRIMITIVE, Te. 
With regard to their [yllables, words are 
farther divided into monofyllables and 
polylyllables.. See the articles Mono- 
SYLLABLE and PoOLYSYLLABLE, 
The grammatical figures of words which 
occafion changes in the form, Ue. there- 
of are profthefis, apheerelis, fyncope, 
- epenthefis, apocope, paragoge, cralis, 


dimseñs, metathefis, and antithefis, See 


the article PROSTHESI5, Te. ( 
The ufe of words, we have oblerved, 15 to 
—Jerve us lentible figns of our ideas; and 
the ideas they ltand for in the mind of 
the períon that fpeaks, are thér proper 
- fignifications. See the articles SIGN, 
—SEMEIOTICA, £CIENCE, Uf. 
Simple and primitive words have no 
natural conuection «with the things they 
" Sigoify, whence there is no rationale to 
he given of them3 1tis by mere arbitrary 
inftitution and agreement of men, that 
they come to fignify any thing. Certain 
words have no natural propriety or apti» 
tude to expreís certain thoughts more 
than others; were that the cafe tbere 
could have been but one language. But 
in derivatiye, and compound words the 
cale is lomewlat different. In the form- 
ing of thele, we lee regard is had to 
agreement, relation, and analogy¿ thus 
molt words that haye the lame ending, 
have one common and general way of 
_ Genoting or Egnifying things; and thols 
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compounded with the fame prepofition:, 


haye a fimilar manner of expreffing and 


gnifying fimilas ideas, in all the learned 
languages where they occur. | | 
For the perfeétion of language, it is not 
encugh, Mr, Locke oblerves, that founds 


can be made figns of ideas, unlels the( 


can be made ule of lo as to comprehend 
feveral particular things; for the multi. 


plication of words would have perplexed 


their ule, had every particular thing 
needed a diltinét name to be Gignified 
by. Toremedy this inconvenience, lan. 
guage had a further improvement in the 
ufe of general terms, whereby one word 
was made to mark a multitude of par» 
ticular exiftences; which advantageous 


le of lounds was obtained by the differ- 
-.ence of the ideas they were made figns 


of, thofe names becoming general which 
are made to ftand for general ideas, and 
thofe remaining particular, where the 
ideas they are uled for are particular, 
See the articles TERMS, GENERAL) 
ABESTRACT, Ur. > 

Tt is oblervable, that the words which 
ftand for actions and notions, quite re. 
moved from fenfe, are borrowed from 
fenfible ideas; as to imagine, apprehend, 
comprehend, underftand, adhere, con- 
celve, inítil, difgult, difturbance, tran- 
quillity, Ec. which are all taken from 
the operations of things fenfible, and ap- 
plied to modes of thinking, Spirit, in its 
original fignification, is no more than 
breath; angel, a melfenger, By which 
we may gueís what kind of notions they 
were; and whence derived, which filled 
the minds of the firlt beginners of lan- 
guages; and how nature, even in the 
naming of things unawares, fuggelted to 





nep the originals of all their knowledge ; 


whilít to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt 
in themífelves, or any other ideas that 
came not under their fenfes, they were 
forced to borrow words from the ordi- 


mary and known ¡ideas of fenfation. See 


SENSATION, PERCEPTION, Ue, 

The ends of language, in our difcour/e 
with others, are chiefly three; firít, to 
make our thovgbts or ideas known one 
to another, This we fail in, 1. when 
we ufle names without clear and diftinót 
ideas in our mind. 2. When we apply 
yeceiyed names to ideas, to which the 
commen ule of that language doth not 
zpply them. 2. When we apply them 
unfteadily, making thém ftand now for 


ens, and anon for another idea, Se» 


condly, 


WOR 
condly, to make known our thoughts 
with as much eafe and quicknels as 
poffible. This men fail in, when they 
have complex ideas, without having 
diftinét mames for them, which may 
happen either through the defeét of a 
language which has none, or the fault 
of the man who has not yet learned 

them, Thirdly, to convey the know- 
“Jedge of things. “This cannot be done 
but when our ideas agree to the reality 
of things. He that has names without 
ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 
ípeaks only empty founds. He that has 
" complex ideas without names for them, 
wants difpatch in his expreffion. He that 
'ules his words loofely, and uniteadily, 
will either not be minded or not under- 
ftood. He that applies names to ideas, 
different from the common ulfe, wants 
propriety in his language, and fpeaks 
elbberifh; and he that has ideas of [ub- 
ftances dilagreeing with the real exiít- 
ence of things, lo far, wants the mate. 
rials of true knowledge. . See the articles 
IDEA and KNOWLEDGE.. 


WokrD, or Vatcb-Worb, in an army or . 
—garrilon, is fome peculiar word or fen=' 


tence, by which the foldiers know and 
diftinguiíh one another in the night, Ye. 
and by which fpies and defigning per- 
fons are difcovered. It is uled alío to pre- 
vent furprizes, The word is given out 
in an army every night to the lieutenant, 
or major-general of the day, who gives 
lt to the majors of the brigades, and 
they to the adjutants 5 who give 1t firít to 
the field-officers, and afterwards to a [er- 
—Jeant of each company, who carry it to 
“ahe fubalterns. In garrifons 1t is given 
after the gate is fhut to the town-m>+jor, 
who gives it to the adjutants, and they 
to the [erjeants, See ROUNDS. 
WoRrD, in heraldry, Uc. See MoTTO., 
Wokrbs, in law, which «may be taken 


ina common fenfe, fhould not receive a - 


ftrained or unufual conftruétion 3 and 
fuch as 2re ambiguous, are to be con- 
ftrued lo as to make them ftand with law 
and equity, neither may they be wrelted 
to do wrong: neverthelels the different 


placing oí the fame words may caule. 


them to have a different meaning ; alfo 
where words are enther fenfeleís or need- 
Jels in a deed, they hall do no hurt, if 
the fame is good and perfeét without 
=thtofe words, 
YORK, in the manege. “To work a horfe, 
Is toexercile bimat pace, trot, or gallop, 
and ride him at the saanege, To work 
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a horfe:upon volts, or head and hauncltes 


in or between two heels, is to palfage 
him, or make him go fide-waysupontwe 


- parallel lines. 
WorK HOUSE. 
Works, opera, in fortification, the (everall 
lines, trenches, ditches, Ye. made round 


See Work-Hovuse, 


a place or army, or the like, to fortify 
and defend 1t. See the articles FORTI- 
FICATION, LINE, TRENCH, Ec. 

For the leveral forts of works, as clock= 
work, fire-work, fret-work, horn-work, 
rultic- work, wax-work, Ue. fee the ar- 
ticles CLOCK-awork, FIRE-work, ólc. 


WORIESOP, a market-town of Notting=- 


hamhire, fituated twenty miles morth of 
Nottingham. | 


WORLD, mundus, the allemblage of parts 


which compole the univerle. 
article UNIVERSE. : 
The duration of the world is a thing 

which has been greatly difputed. Plato, 


See the 


after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be 
. eternal, and to have flowed from God 


as rays flow from the fun,  Ariltotle 


. was.much of the lame mind 3 he afferts, 
that the world was not generated lo as 


to begin to be a world, which before 
was none: he lays down a pre-exifting 
and eternal matter as.a principle, and 
thence. argues the world eternal. His 
arguments amount to this, that it 15 
impollible an eternal agent, having an 
eternal palfive fubjeét, Miould continue 
long without aétion. His opinion was 
generally followed, as feeming to be 


the fittelt to end the difpute among fo 


many feéts about the firft caufe. See the 
articles MATTER, CAUSE, and PERI= 
PATETIC Philofopby. 

Epicurus, however, though he makes mat- 
ter eternal, yet Mews the world to be but 
a new. thing formed out of a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms.  Seé the articles 
ATOMICAL and EPICUREAN. 

Some of the modern philofophers refute 
the imaginary eternity of the world by 
this argument, that if 1t be ab eterno, 
there mulft haye been a generation of in= 
dividuals in a continual fuccefion from 
all eternity, fince no caufe.can be aflign= 
ed why they Mould not be generated, 
vie. one from another, Therefore to 
confider the origin of things, and the 
feries of caules, we mult go back in in- 
fnitum, ¿. e. there muft have been an ins. 
finite number of men and other individu. 
als already generated, which fubverts the 
very notion ofnumber. Andif he caníe 
wlich now generates has been produced 


by 


- Eyfiemof tbe WORLD. See SYSTEM. 


WOR 
by an Infinite feries of eaules, how fhall 
an infinite feries be finite? Dr, Halley 
luggelts a new method of finding the age 
of the world from the degree of the falt- 
mefs of the ocean. See SEA. 


WORMES, in the linnzan fyítem of nature, 


a clafs of infeéts of the order of the 
apteria, and of the cla(s-of the anarthra. 
See AÁPTERIA and ANARTHERA. 

The diftinguifhing character of this clafs 
is, that they have the muícles of their 
body affixed to a folid bafis. The (everal 
Ípecies of worms are very numerous; as 
the cheetia, or the hair worm, called 
alío the guinea-worm3 the aícaris, the 
lumbricus, or earth-worm3 and fea- 
worm 3 the tenia or tape-worm 3 the Íi- 


eyania or gourd-worm 3 the tulus or gal. 


ly-worm, Uc. See CHETIA, Uc. 


Worms, in hufbandry, are very prejudi- 


ar 


cial to corn-fields, eating up the roots 
of the young corn, and deltroying great 
quantities of the crop.  Sea-falt is the 
belt of all things for deftroying them. 
Sea-water is proper to (prinkle on the 
land, where it can be had; where the 
falt fprings are, their water will do; 
and where neither are at hand, a little 
common or bay-falt does as well,  Soot 
will deftroy them in fome lands, but is 
not to be depended upon, for it does not 
always fucceed. Some farmers Ítrew on 
their lands a mixture of chalk and lime; 
and others tro(t wholly to their winter- 
fallowing to do it, 1f this is done in a 


«wet feafon, when they come up to the 


furface of the ground, and fome nails 
with fharp heads be driven into the 
bottom, of the plough. - 1f they are 
troublefome in sardens, the refufe brine 
of falted meat will ferve the purpole, or 
fome walnut leaves fteeped in a ciftern 


- of water for a fortnight or three weeks, 


will give it fuch a'bitternefs that it will 
be a certain poifon to them. A decoétion 
of wood-afhes, fprinkled on the ground, 


will anfwer the lame purpole; and any: 


particular plant may be fecured both 
from worms and mails by fréwing a 


camixture of Hme and afhes about lts roots, 


Generation 0f WORMS, 


Itisa general caution among the farm- 
ers to fow their corn as filallow. as they 
can, where the field is very fubjeét to 
worms, Ao OLEO: 

See the article 
GENERATION. ! 


Worms, in medicine, a difeale arifing 


from lome of thele reptiles being in- 
Va ÍA ' 
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gendered in the body, particularly in the 
ftomach and inteltines, | 

When children begin to ufe crude ali. 
ments, fummer fruits, flefh, cheefe, and 
other things of the like kind, they are 
frequently troubled with the worms, oc. 
cafoned by the eges of infeéts, which 
either float in the air, or live on the 
earth, and which being cafually fwallow. 


ed, are not digeltible by their tender (to. 
_machs. For thefe, the inteítinal or gal. 


tric pituit, afford a nelt in which they re- 
íide, are nourifhed, bred, and increafe in 
bulk,  Hence they are not lo cominon in 
adults, except in the dull and fMluggih, 
and in the leuco-phlegmatic.. 

There are three fpecies of worms, moft 
frequent in the human body; the lum. 
brici, the afcarides, and the tenia, The 
lumbrici are found in the ilion, and are 


- thos called, becaufe they are generally 


broad and long, and roll themfelyes up 
ina ftrange manner. The afcarides have 
their feat chiefly in the groís inteítines, 
and are more plentiful in the reótum; 
they are round and (mall, and are thrown 
out inlarge quantities. Thebroad worm 
called tenia, is like a fwathe, commonly 
two ells long, but fometimes much long- 
er, and divided through the whole length 
with crofs joints or Knots. Thisis faid 
to be always ingle; and lies varioufly 
convoluted, being fometimes as long as 
all the guts, and [fometimes even vallly 
exceeding that length. —Heifter obferves, 
that there are other kinds of inleéts, or 
worms, generated in an human body, 
which pbyficians have not placed in any 
particular clals, but have looked upon 
them as uncommon produétions. 
Worms, by their irritation, create nau= 
feas, vomitings, loofeneffes, faintines ; 
a flender, deficient, intermitting pulfe; 
itching of the nofe, and epileptic fits, 
By the confumption of the chyle, they 
produce hunger, palenels, weaknefs, and 
coltivenels; whence ariles a tumour of 
the abdomen, eruélations, and rumbling 
of the inteltines, 2 

£ child may be known to have the 
worms from bis age, cold temperament, 
palenels of the countenance, livid eye- 
Jids, hollow eyes, itching of the nofe, 
voracity, ftartings, and egrinding the 
teeth In fleep; and more elpecially by a 
Imgular linking breath 3- but when they 
are voided by the mouth, or anus, there. 
remains no manner of doubt. 
The cure is to be performed chiefiy by 

, 00 dellroya 
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_deficoying their nelts, which is tobe at- 
tempted by alkalious faltsz gums which 
purge phlegm, mercurials, antimonials, 
and bitter aromatics. | 
Eartb Worm, lumbricis, a genus of in- 
íeéls of the claís of the anarthra, of a 
-rounded «fhape, and covered with a foft 
and tender fkin, marked with annular 
_ridges and furrows, This infeét, when 
- full grown, 1s often ten inches 1n length, 
and more than a third of an inch in 
" diameter; 1ts colour is a dufky red, and 


Jtsdkin is formed into rings, butis Ímooth 


and foft to the touch. 

Sea Worm, Is the rough lumbricus, grow- 
¿Ing toa foot, or more in length, and to 
the thickneís of a man's Ánger. 

Guinea Wor.M5s, dracunculi, See the ar- 
- ticle DRACUNCULI, 

WorM, ia gunnery, a Ícrew of iron, to 

be fixed:on the end of a rammer, to pull 
out the wad of a firelock, carabine, or 
piítol, being the fame with the wad- 
hook, only, the one is more proper for 
-fmall arms, and the other for cannon. 
Worm, in chemiltry, isa long, winding, 
.pewter. pipe, placed in a tub of water, 
to cool and condenfe the vapours tn the 
diftillation of fpirits. 

Worm, a cable, or hazufer, in the feas 

- —Janguage, is to [trengthen it by wind- 
Inga [mall line, or rope, all along be- 

tween the Ítrands. | 

WORMS, in geography, an imperial city 

of Germany, in the palatinate- of. the 
Rhine: eaftlong. 89 5”, north lat.499 38”. 

WORM-SEED, femen fantonicur, 15 the 
Seed of a [pecies of worm-wood, which 
“grows in the Levant, from whence we 

have the feed, which is there produced 
in great plenty, without the trouble of 
fowing; this plant growing wild in the 
fields, See Wormwoob, - 

The feed ofthis plant is light and chaffy, 
enveloped with a valt many thin mem- 
branes, that have the lame virtue with 
the feed itlelf, and are uled with itunder 
its name. It isa lmall and light feed, 
ofa pale yellowifh brown colour, with 
fome admixture of greeni/h init, ofan 
oblong form, lomewhat larger at the 
bale, and tapering to a point at the fum- 
mit... It is of a friable texture, eañly 
beat to powder. It has not much fmell, 
but is of x bitter tafte, Worm-[eed is to 
be chofen large, frelh and clean, not 
—dulty or decayed, or hanging together 
3n cluíters, which is a fign of infeéts 
being, or having been among tt. 

 Atg great virtue is that of deltroying 
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worms in children; but as it 13 too bitter 
to'be eabily fwajlowed by them either 1m 
powder or deceétion ; it is therefore bef 
taken by way of comáfit covered over with 
fupar. | s 
Worm-feed, on being imported, pays a 
duty of 73d, the pound, and draws: 
back, 62d, e: V 

WORMWOOD, abjintbium, tn botanye 
See the article ABSINTHIUMs | 
Wormwood, beñdes the virtues attribu= 
ted to it under its generical name, 15) 
prepared into an oil, and fixed alt, the 
former of which is ufed externally. to 
the belly, to deltroy worms in the in= 
teltines, and the latter 1s a famous fe= 
bsiHuge and [tomachic. | | 

WORONETS, or VERONESE, a city of 
Rua, in the province of Belgorod, hitu= 
ated on the river Veronele, mear 1ts con= 
fluence with the Don: eaft long. 40% 
north lat. 529, AE | 

WORSHIP 0f God, the offering up of 
adoration, prayer, pralle, thankígiving 
and confefñion to God, 28 our creator, 
benefagtor, law-giver and judge. 
Internal piety, or the worfbip of the 
mind, 1s that which flows from the heart 
in. devout afpirations addreffed to the 
deity without the ule of verbal expreffions 
uttered in an audible manner, Exter- 
nal worfhip is founded on the fame 
principles as the internal, and. is either 
private or public. A woríhip that 15 
purely intelleétual, is too fpiritual and 

—abltraéted for the bulk of mankind. The 
operations of their minds, efpecially fuch 
as:are employed on the molt fublime ob- 
jeéts, mult be affifted by their outward 

-organs, otherwile they will be foon dillia 
pated by fenfible imprellions, or grow 
tirefome if too long continued: for ideas 
are luch fleeting things, that they mult 
be fixed; and lo fubile, that they muft 
be exprelfed and delineated, as 1t were, by 
fenfible marks and images, otherwile we 
canrotlong attend to them. Hence ariles 
the necefhiy of external worfhip, which 
by ftated aéts of devotion, fixes our at- 
tention, compolfes and enlivens our 
thoughts, impreffes us more deeply with 
a feníe of the awful prelence in which 
weare, and tends to heighten our devout 
affeótions. This holds true in the cale of 
public woríhip; for as God is the parent 
and head of the [ocial (yftem, and has 
formed us for a focial Ítate; as there are 
pubiic blelfings, and crimes in which we 
have all, in fome degree; a fharez and 
public wants and dangers, to which all 

ia 
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" are expoled 5 it is therefore evident, that 
folernn offices of public worfhip are duties 
of indifpenfible moral obligation, among 
the belt cements of fociety, the firmelt 

prop of government, and the fairelt or- 

- * cnament of both, ' 

WORSTED, a kind of woollen thread, 
which, in the fpinning, is twifted harder 

than ordinary. lt is chiefly ufed either 
wove or knitinto ftockings, caps, gloves, 

or the like, 
WokrsTED, a market-town of Norfolk, 
——fituated [even miles north of Norwich. 

WOTTON, a market-town of Gloucelter- 

Shire, fituated feventeen miles fouth of 

” Gloucelter. 

WOTTEN BASSET, a borough-town of 

—Wiltíhire, twenty-five miles north of 
Salifbury 3 which fends two members to 
parliament. z 

WOULDING, a fea-term for the winding 

- of ropes, round a malt or yard ofa fhip, 
that has been ftrengthened by a piece of 
timber nailed to it. 

WOUND, uulrus, in medicine and furge- 
> ry, 1s frequently defined to be a violent 

-folution of the continuity of the foft 
external parts of the body made by fome 

-—3níftrument. Others take a greater lati- 

“tude in defining it, and call every ex- 
ternal hurt of the body, by what cauíe 
foever produced, a wound, Onthe other 
hand, fome are of opinion, that unleís 
the injured parts of the body are divided 
by fome fharp inftrument, as by a fword 
or knife, itis by no means to be called a 
wound3 but notwithítanding, it is cer- 
tain that thoíe wounds which are pro- 

-fuced by blunt inftruments may proper= 

“Jy enoush be called wounds, whence 
Heilter diftinguifhes two different kinds 
of wounds, the one made by acute, the 
other by blunt inftruments, 

Wounds are generally inflited upon the 
fofter parts of the human body, fuch as 
the (kin, fat, mufcular flefh, *ligaments, 
blood-veflels, and nerves, and parts that 
are compofed of thele, as the vifcera and 

-inteltines; yet the more folid parts of the 
body are by no means to be here exclud. 
ed, as the bones, whence the parts that 

are fubjeót-to thofe injuries will afford 

.two diftinélions of wounds; one, wounds 
of the foft parts, the other, wounds of 
the bones. | | 
As caules of wounds, all inftruments of 
what kind foever, whether blunt or 
fharp, may properly be reckoned, pro- 
vided they are of fuch a nature, that 
upon the violent external application of 
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them, they are capable of producing a 
folutton of continuity in the parts of the 


body upon which they are infliétedy for a 


folution of the external parts from an 
internal caufe, 1s not called a wound; | 


but rather an abícefs, or ulcer ; Lo when 


the harder parts of the body, to wit, the 


bones, are broken by a fall, or a vio. 


lent blow: received from:a blunt inftru. 
ment, litis termed a fraóture.. See the 
articles ABSCESs, ULCER), FRACTURE, 
and CONTUSION. ARO 
The. effeéts which are produced by 
wounds, befides the divifion of the fofter 
parts, are generally profufions of blood, 
though they are fometimes attended with 
much greater miíchiefs than tlrefe, for it 
can [carcely happen, but that the divided! 
parts muft, in fome meafure, if not to. 
tally, lofe their matural funétions, ac: 
cording to the different' ufes' for which 
the part is intended, and according to 
the different degrees of injury that it re- 
celves. The greater number of ufes a 
part isintended for by nature, the worfe 
will be the confequences of a «wound 
upon that part; this principle is fo.exo 
tenfive, thatit is the conftant guide in. 
forming a prognoltic, whether the wound. 


will prove mortal ornot. He therefore, 


who 15 beft (killed in anatomy, that is, 
belt inftruéted in the ftuation of the 
parts, and their ufes, will be enabled to 
form the moft accurate judegment of tha . 
confequence that will necefíarily attend 
a wound upon any particular part, 

What has been faid of the different fitus 
ations and caufes of wounds, fuficiently 


-demonftrates, that there are many dif. 


ferent kinds of wounds, fome brought 
on by a punéture, fome by a ffab, and 


ome again by a blow; fome are curable, 


others incurable; fome are made with 


¿fharp inftruments, others with blunt ones; 


with regard to their figure, fome form a 
right line, others are curved, tranfverfe, 
or oblique; with refpeét to their fituation, 
fome are placed in the head, others in the 
neck, thorax, or abdomen; and of thele 


fome are internal, others external; va- 
-riety of different wounds arile fron the 


great diverlity of condition that wountls 
are left In, for in fome wounds, the in- 
flióting inftrument, or part of it, remains; 
for inftance, a leaden bullet, a piece of 
glafs, or of a granade; the points of 
[words or arrows: but in fome wounda, 


mothing of :his kind is left: fometimes 


fraótures of the bones accompany wonnds, 
which is generally the cafe in gun-fhor 
EA wounds 3 
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-wounds: fomé wo nds are alo 'Attended 
with poifon, Aás'thofe which are Made 


with poiloned Arrows'5 tndeér this, head 


- fnay be ranked the bites of anirivaló, ¿"but * the violence of the hemorrhage, 


more ¿particularly of mád “or Ven'omous 
animals. 
“wounds Which are made with cópper, 
or Glver inframents, ihould be reckoned 
in this clals, the poifon Of which, if 
there 1s any, is owing to thé vitriol that 
is mixed with thele metals. See the ar- 
ticles PUNCTURE, STAB, BLOW, NECK, 
'THORAX, (ABDOMEN, (GUN- pas 
avourids, PorsoN, Ur. 
In flight wounds, where no cónfiderible 
artery, nerve, or tendon is concerned, 

the following áppeárahces are ufually re- 
markable; at' firlt fight the wound ap- 
peárs as a red line dráwn upon the part: 
but upon being: dilated, the blood 1n- 
ftantly guíhés cut in greater or fmaller 
quantities, according to the fize and núm- 
ber of the blood -veífels that are injured. 
The hemorrhage, after a fhort continu- 
ance, ftops ofits own accord, and the 
blood conereting in the wound, forms a 
croft; the lips of the wound now begin 
to look red, and well, and ate attended 


with fóme degree of pain and inflamma-- 


tion; ¡F i6' is a large wound, d fever, 


that is to fay, an univerlal heat and- 


quicknefs of pulfe, almoft always enfue 
upon the third or fourth day; fooner or 
later, € whitiíh glufinous humour, not 
unlike white oil, appears, and this 1s 
Known by the name of pus, or matter ; 
pon the appearance of matter, the red- 
nefs, túmiour, pain, inflammation, and 
fever, difáppear entirely, or at lesít are 
abated; and thele aréthe figos ofa wound 
inclining to heal; for under the matter 
new fleíh fpriñgs up from the wounded 
vellels, which having by degreés filled 
the wound, dries upon ¡ts upper part, 
and forms a cicatrix. Seé the articles 
VEI¡N, AÁRTERY, NERVE, TENDON, 
HEMORRHAGE, Pus, Tumour, In- 
—FLAMMATION, and CICATRIX, - 
lo dangerous wounds, that 18, “where 
any confiderable blood-veflel is wounded 
or divided, there generally enfues fo vio- 
lent a hiemorrhage, that the wounded 
i perlon: is in an inftant fenfible of great 
Jofs of fpirits, and weaknels, and faints 
away: and when the larger arteries are 
wounded, whether they are internal or, 
external, hediés upón the pots although 
fomewbhat: lels danger “is: ¿apprébended 
from wounds that are inflió ed” upon the 
vellels which are fiiuated upon* the ex- 
¿Wé Lv 1V, 
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Some are 0f opinion, that 


yg Wii 
(ive mortal, 


wo'Ú 
cal parts of the body “(Tort feiv” ex= 


cepted ) becaufe they will admit of” the 
ligature, and othér means of reltraming 


There 15 nothing will. give a truer light 


“AGnto the nature and conféquence of a 


deep wound, than a due confideratioh of 
wat: Vatural adions of the body are 1m- 
peded thereby, For inftance, i in wounds 
of the brealt, when: the patient draw 
his breath with ¡ortneís and difficulty, 
and is 'at thé fame time attended” with 
an hemoptyfis and hicconglis, 1t may be 


'rationally conjeétured that the Jungs 


or the diaphragm are wounded; lo in 
wounds of the abdomen, when chyle 3 > 


—voided, it 1s a plain indicafion that the * 


ftomach, fmall guís, ar, lacteals, are 
wounded : when excrements país by. the 
wound, the great guts are wounded., 

In the fame manner, bilious blood (hews : 
the liver or gall bladder to be divided ; 

f urine pales by the wound, the uri- 
nary bládder, or elle the ureters, are 
wounded; and bloody urine denotes a 
blow on the kidneys, or a wound of the 
bladder3.but when there are large pro= 
Fulions of blaod this way, it is a fgn 


“that fome of the larger blood.-vellels are ' 


wounded : vomiting of blood, declares 
the ftomach to be the injured organ: 
violent 'pains, attended with convulfive 
twitches, fhew that a nerve 15 wounded, 

or elíe that fome foreign fubltance is left 
in thé wound. "Whenever the fenles are 
diforderéd aftér a wound received on the 
head, a concuffion of thé brain is much 
to be feared. Dificulty of breathing, 
pains in the breaft, and hiccoughing, 
are. [ymptoms of a road inothe día- 
phragm. Itis of bad confequence for a 
wound to be attended with a large tu- 
mour ; but itis of the Jalt confequence 
if itis attended with no degree of tu- 
mour at all; the firltis an indication of 
gredt inflammation, the lalt of mortifica- 
tión ; fome degree of tumour is always 
therefore belt in wounds. 

Yn order to inquire what wounds admit 
of a cure, and what are incurable, 


, o divides_ wounds mto three forts. 


Some wotnds;2 are abíolutely:: of. them- 
2. Others are JD; theic 
own náture mortal, ¡Eónot relieved by 
timely. afiftance. And, 3. Others be- 
come mortal by accident or Imprudent 
trearment,. though they were oiherwile 


: cu reable. 


We, ¿properly ftyle , thofe wounds. 
rl which "are not to be reme- 
19 Z : died 
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_ died. by all the art and indultry of 


man, Thus, wounds are of this kind . 


which are attended with fo violent an 
hxemorrhage, as to produce inftant death : 


of this' fort are reckoned wounds that 


penetrate the cavities of the heart, and 
all thoíe wounds of the vilcera, where 
the large blood-vefíels are opened; fuch 


are large wounds of the -lungs, liver, 


fpleen, kidneys, ftomach, inteítines, me- 


lentery, pancreas, uterus ; of the aorta, . 


A . El . 
of the iliac, coeliac, renal, melenteric, 


and carotid arteries ;'efpecially if they 
aye wounded near their origin; of the 


fubclavian alfo, or vertebral; of the vena . 


cava, the iliac vein, the internal jugular, 
vertebral, renal, melenteric 3 of the yena 


porta, and of the larger veins that lie. 


deep in the body, becaule their fituation 
will not admit of proper applications to 


—reltrain the fuxof blood. —Heifter there- 
fore reckons, very jultly, thefe among 


the wounds that are ablolutely incurable, 
fince they are not remediable either by 
altringents, ligature, or fire. 

Thole wounds alío. are not lefs mortal 
than the former, which obltruét, or en- 
tively cut off the palfage of the animal 


<< Ípirits to the heart; fuch are wounds of - 


the cerebellum, of the meduila oblonga- 
ta, and [ome violent Ítrokes of the brain 
elf, There is reafon to apprehend 
very great danger, when the ímall veins 
or arteries, which are contained in the 
cranium, are Injured; for the blood flow- 
ing from them into the internal finufes 
- of the brain, either produces too great a 
preflure upon thofe yery tender parts of 
the brain, and fo obítruéts the courfe of 
the blood and Ípirits; or elíe, being cor- 
rupted, it putriñes the brain ¡tlelf, 1f 5t 


cannot be evacuated by the afhiltance of 


the trepan; which is the cale when this 
accident happens at the lower part of the 
cranium, or in the finules of the brain; 
por is there leís danger where the neryes, 
which tend to the heart, are wounded, 
or entirely divided; for, after this, it 
1s impoffible for the heart to continue 
is motior. See the articles TREPAN, 
HEART, Tc. m0 

To this clafs are to be referred alío all 
wounds which entirely deprive the animal 
of the faculty of breathing : there is 
therefore great danger where the afpera 
arteria isintirely divided; for where ¡tis 
only divided in part, lt may be healed 
again by the affiftance of an expert fur- 
geon : to this place alfo belong violent 
- Ihocks of the bronchia, mediaftinum, and 
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canattendant on theíe wounds 3 but, for 


- dicine from without can be applied, A 


. very jultlly be added to the li(t of mortal 


00 U 
diaphragm, efpecially the tendinous par 
ofit.. See ÁSPERA ARTERIA, Ue. 

Thole wounds alío which interrupt the 
courle of the chyle to the heart, are no 
leís incurable than the former; fuch are 
wounds of the ftomach, inteltines, re. | 
ceptacle of the chyle, thoragic duét, and 
larger laéteals; to which may be alío 
added wounds of the cslophagus, ¡if they 
are large; though death is not (o fudden 


want of nourifhment, the perfons afhliéted 
by them are weakened by degrees, and 
at length die confumptive. See the ar. 
ticles STOMACH, INTESTINE, e, 

lo this account thofe wounds alfo are not 
to be omitted, which are infliéted upon 
membranous parts, that are fituated in 
the abdomen, and contain fome fecreted 
fluid, as on the bladder, either of the 
bile or urine, the fomach, inteltines, res 
ceptacle of the chyle, and laéteal vefels, 
The fluids contained in theíe parts, when 
once they are let looíe into the cavity of 
the abdomen, cannot be properly dif- 
charged, and therefore eafily corrode the 
internal parts of the body; and the 
membranes that contained them are ge- 
nerally fo fine, that they will not admit 
of agglutination, efpecially fince no me 


few indeed have recovered after flight 
wounds in thefe parts; but fince the num- 
ber of thele inftances 1s but few, and the 
cure in them has been accidental, and not 
performed by the furgeon's art, thele may 


wounds, See ABDOMEN, Ut. | 
2. Many wounds there are which though 

the experienced furgeon could remedy, 
yet prove fatal, ¡£ negleéted, or left to 
nature: of this number are thofe which 
produce inftant death,. unlefs relieved by 
prefent afiftance; fuch are wounds of 
the larger external blood-ve(Tels, which 
might be remedied by ligature, by the 
application of altringent medicines, or 
the aétual cautery. Of. this, kind are 
wounds of the brachial, or crural artery, 
unleís they are too near the trunk of the 





- body; wounds in the large arteries of 


the cubit, or tibia; of the branches of 
the external carotid, or temporal artery ; 
to thele alío may be added wounds ot 
the jugular and other veins, fituated upon 
the external parts of the body ; but in 
thefe cales no help can be given, unleís 
the furgeon be brought before there bas 
been a valt profufion of blood... See the 
article CRURAL ARTERY, Ut. 0. 

' 3. Wound; 
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5. Wounds are properly faid to become 
mortal by accident, where the patient's 
death, from them, is occafioned either 
by the ¡ll cenduét of the patient himfelf, 
or by the negleét or ignorance of his 
furgeonz the wound itfelf being of the 
number of thofe deemed curable by the 
judicious praétifer. Under this head ate 
to be reckoned, 1. Thofe wounds which 
the furgeon has negleéted to cleanfe (uf- 
ficiently, though he had it in his power 
to do it; as when fome foreign body, 
which might eally have been extraéted, 
is left in the wound, and produces in- 
fammations, hremorrhages, convullions, 
and finally death it(elf; Lo in wounds of 
the thorax and abdomen, if the furgeon 
does not ule his utmolt diligence to evacu- 
ate the grumous blood, 1t will corrupt 
there, and by drawing the neighbouring 
parts into confent, will expofe the patient 
to death: great care mult alío be taken 
that'the lips of the wound do not clole 
till the blood that is collected in the cavi- 
ty of the body be all evacuated if pofíible, 
which will be eañily perceived by the dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and other bad fymp- 
toms going off; butif any of the larger 


internal veffels are wounded, then all at= 


-tempts to difcharge the blood are vain, 
for the violence of the heemorrhage takes 
off the patient. 2. Wounds are alfo to 
be accounted mortal by accident, which 
are treated or fearched in too rough a 
manner by the furgeon; for 1f wounds 
are handled roughly, which are full' of 
'mervous parts, or of large bloud-vellels, 
there is great danger of bringing on h:e- 
'morrhages, convulfions, Iinflammations, 
gangrenes, and finally death ¡itfelf. “The 
cafe is alíóo the fame, 3. in external 
wounds, which are Might of themfelves, 
'but under which the patient is loft'by the 
inflammation, which is increaled and 
brought on by the furgeon's injudicious 
treatment; or, 4. when any one is taken 
off by the violence of the hiemorrhage 
from a wound of the hand or foot; for 
in this cafe, the furgeon might eañily have 


ftopped the blood by the application of . 


proper remedies, or by ligature; or, 5. 
when the patient Is guilty of any intem- 
perance in eating or drinking, or of any 
excels of pafñion, of expofing himfelf to 
the cold air, or of ufing violent exercife, 
For by thele means, wounds, more efpes 
cially thofe of the head, by beiog liable 
to freíh hieemorrhages, and other dan- 
gerous accidents, frequently become 
mortal, notwithíitanding they naturally 
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Cure 0f WOUNDS., 
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“would not proye fo, and though the fur= 
geon ules his utmoft care and (kill, 6. 
¿Among thele alío are to be accounted 


thofe wounds of the head, where the pas 


tientis loft by the vaft quantity of blood, 


which 1s extravafated in the cavity of the 
crantum, and confined there; but where 


he might have been relieved ¡f the trepañ 


had been applied in time; for though - 


wounds of this kind generally'prove ¡n= 
curable, yet, as there is at leaft a pofi- 


bility of faving a perlon in thele circum- 
ftances, by the ufe of the trepan, this may 
properly be reckoned among the doubt- 
ful cales, And not deemed abfolutely 
mortal. 7. And laftly, a bad habit of 
body prevents the cure of wounds, which 


would admit of an ealy cure in healthy 


fubjeEts ; lo we ofren fee the flighteft 
punéture on the hand or foot of an hy- 
dropical, confumptive, or fcorbutic per- 
fon, Mall' produce a gangrene, and prove 
mortal; though the furgeon fpares no 

care nor application to prevent it. «See 
the articles GANGRENE, EXTRAVASA- 

TION, DROPSY, SCURVY, Ec 

Since a wound is a 

folution of the continuity of the parts cf. 
the body, the reunion of thofe parts 

feems to be the principal intebtion; but 

fince wounds are of very different kinds, 


" fome Might, and others of great confe- 


quence, In proportion to this difference, 
fo will the manner of prolecuting this in- 
tention differ, . | 


“The cure of (light wounds is generally 
“performed with great eafe, by applying 
“a mall portion of lint to the part, well 


faturated with fpirit of wine, oil of eggs, 

turpentine,  bafilicon, the  balfíam of 

Arceus, of Peru, Se, fecoring tlie drel= 

fings with a plalter, and renewing them 

once in a day ortwo: by this means, the 

lips of the wound will prefently aggluti- 

nate. 

Wounds which are attended with fome 
danger, are to be treated as follows 4 

1n the firít place, the vwound is to be 

eleanfed from all extravafated blood, 

fordes, Efe, in the next place, if a bullet, 

the point of a (word, any part of the 
clothing, a piece of glaís, orany other 
foreign body, fhall remain in the wound, 
itisto be removed with the fingers, or 
with proper inftruments, as has been al. 
ready explained under the articles Ex. 
TRACTION, and GUN-S5HOT WOUNDSs., 
The hemorrhage 1s to be ltopped at the 
firlt dreffling ; the divided parts are to be 


brought as' near 'cach other-as pofíible, 
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_and their fituation, is to be fo maintained, 
that the cicateix wbich 15 left may, appear 
even. , See the articles HUEMORRHAGE, 
BANDAGE, and CICATRIX... RIAS Sy 
Among the number of the oft, fimple 
wounds are reckoned thofe, which, are 
made by punéture, or ftabbing upon the 
external parts, ¡and not peprirating desp, 
the method, of, treating. whicb,has been 
given mnder the article BUNQTUREs 

“Ehe method of treating,a cut,, or fuch.a 
ment, where no.part.of the Helh is talten 
off, and the accident happeps to the €%- 
ternal parts of the body, and. does mot 
-penetrate deep, after the wound 15 cleanf- 
ed, 3: fhppid be drelfed, with, the fame 
'yulnerary. bajfaw, and the, lips of, the 
wownd Mhould; he clofed, and kept in 
that fiuaton. . Tbis is done after difter- 
ent methods, according to, the difference 
of the wound. 1, It is¡to bé done, by 
plácing, the wounded, part in a¡proper 
pofture, that is, as foon as he wound is 
dreffed, the,part ¿hould be: placed 1n fuch 


a fituaticn, that the divided parts may be 


molt, likely to keep in: conllant, contaét., 


“2. Bya proper, bandage, tying up. the 
¿parts lo tbat the lips may meet, and there- 
by éafily, unite. 3: By a proper, future, 
which differs according to the difference 

“of the wound, but may be generally di- 
vided into the dry and bloody future; the 
dry, oras fome.callit, the baftard future, 
is the dpplication of fticking. plalters, 
to kegp.the lips of the wound united; the 
bloody,.or trug future, is. performing the 
fame thing, with a needle and; thread; 


L 


the nature and: method of each of which 
bas .heen, already, treated; of under the 
article SUTURE: 26 001097 


1f the wound.heals by the afítance of 
the future, the threads or Jigayures are, to 
be,cut near,the knoís; the, lower lip of 
the wound is to be fufpended with. one 
- hand, wbile the threads are gently drawn 
out by. the other;. tbe; punótures that are 
Jeft will esfily heal by the ¡application of 
a.yulnerary water,, called .by-tbe french 
l' zaud' arquebufade, or by iojelting aqua 
.calcis, or.fpirit of wins, ¡and laying on 
comprelfes,. dipped in the fame liguors; 


but larger wounds are to be drefled with - 


ibe balíam of: arcas, or.bajíam; of .ca- 
pivi, £Zc.. and the lips kept firm,together, 
with fome fticking, plafter, ll a, firm 
- ¿cicatida is formeds «ys e 
Where there is a lols.of fubltance,. the 
—ywound will not unite:either, by. the. help 
of plalter, or, future, till 1t 15 filled up 
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with new flefh, For this purpofe, you 


will. find, lint dipped in, oil,.or; fpread 


with fome: vulnerary, balfam,,:or. oint. 
ment, and applied:to the bottom of the 
wound, very ferviceable, covering,1t with 
a, Na compreís and proper bandages, 
aud this drefling.is, to, be repeated daily, 
fis hot. or, cold: air is very. burtínl. to 
¡wounds,, fo.1t.muft;by, all: means be kept 
from them, for. which.reafon, the furgeon 
hould be careful not; to.remove, the old 


 dreffings till: the.freíh ones are, gotready, 


and to, be, as expeditious as. poflible in 
applying. them. After, this, when. a 
white, even, thick matter¡appears, ín, the 


—yound, it fould be, dreffed, as, you fee 
cra fno eVaEY, day, or,every other day; 


the fuperfivous matter Mould, be. wiped 
ray with, a, very light hands. and 1, is 
better to Jeaye fome behind, than to treat 
the, woyhd roughly, Thefe rules being 
blerveg,; the; Helh, will fpring up; pre- 
Sently, and the wound unite and Jn;order 
to perfeét; the. cure of. the. wound,: an 


even cicatrix, Should, if poffible, ¿be pra- 


fee. the article,Pus, Tertinita do hera 

When any uncleanneís or foulne/s is per- 
ceived.1n:a wound, that is, if the flelh js 
putrid, fungons, black. or livid, 1 muft 
be well cleanfed: before any; attempt is 
made to heal 1t, for which purpofe apply 
A digeltuve ojintment, made with tuppen- 
tino, yolk of eggs, : and, honey of ofes; 
and where this, 15, not ftrong enough, 


cured, fox the method of obtaining which, 


—Subífitate the egyptian oiniment, or, fpirit 


SE wins dijuted; or 3£ you, require.more 
Atrength,  ule red, precipitate mercury. 
Applcdions of, this: kind are.to be.con- 
tinued till the .wound-¡is intixely, clean; 
after suhich, recouríe3s to, bg;had, to. the 
methods already preícribed,.. If the, ney 
Helb fhould be luxpriant, and, rifemp fo 
as,to. prevent th o eyen 
«Cicatriz; 1€, auít be taken down, with 
green vitriol, ora powder .compoled. of 
burnt alum) and red precipitate mercury; 
at the fame, time making p.proper preb-, 
lure,. with, the,-plalters,; comprefles, and 
bandagesy, till the. parts, areseyeno. See 
the article FUNGUS..., 0: 


- y ¿AID OT IO 
The,patient Mhould obferye, a. ftriét regi- 
men: with regard to his. diet and manner 
of life,.,as nothing. forwards the core fo 
much.as,a good habit of, body, which 
¿may be. procured by, oblerving a ftriétres 
gularity with regard: todiet, al. keep» 
1ng the paflions under, and indulging 
neither too much fleep, nor fufferine too 
great watchfulneís 5 and.it- Is to be ob- 
: ferved, 


A 
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ved, that the greater tendencyrthere:.15 

E patient to a, difea(ed, flate. of. body, 
fo much. the, (tviéter conríe ¿of life ought 
he-to, obíerve, > See, the, artícles, DIET, 
¿REGIMEN» AIR SLEEP) VW ATCHEUL- 
Ness, PASSIONS ANdDISEASE.. 0 
The bowels Mould by. all:means be;kept 
“open, efpecially. in thofe who, have re- 
ceived a, wound. in. the head ;, however, 
¡ts to be oblenved, that. ftrong,cathartic 
- medicipes are: to be ayoided; but. it. is 
mot only, fafe, but.advifeable_to,.eat and 
drink tbole, things that may at. the fame 
time nourifh and, keep, the body. open. 
-To this, end, the patient may; drink plen- 
tifully, of tea. or, coffeg,, may eat, floywed 
- .prunes», roafted ¡apples but, hard,meats 
-of.all:kinds, are forbid 1,,mbere, the. pa- 
“tiept is¡(o bound up, that. a diet. of this 
“kind bas no effeét, it will be neceffary.to 
have ,recourle,, to, medicines, ¡ but, then 
thofe muft be of. the mildeft kind y;;here 
a gentle clylter may be given, a fuppoli- 
tory,may be nfed, or an ounce ox two:of; 
mápna,, or. fome pusgipg, faltscin warm. 
'broth may be prefcribeda ¡whenever the, 
violence. of,the wound,, or ¡the ¡ll habit 
of the patient.require;¡the ule ofointernal 
xemedies, vulnerary; drinks will be, found 
to he of the greatelt conlequence, ¡in con- 
poling, which, the .confitution of. the pa- 
fent, and the, nature.of thecomplaint 
hould be; diligently»con Ívlted 5; for if the 
patient is, of.a; phlegmatic habit of body, 
“cold, pale,.or naturally fubjeóttotúmours, 
¿hen. tb. yulnerary ¿decoftion,fhould, be 


compoled of.ierbs that attenuáte and din 
yidethesblood. ¿See ATTENUANTS: 
Tf the ppaticot'has,a thin Marp.blood, 
then decoctions of vifeous and glutinous 
plants will be proper 5, but i£ he is, vexed 
with great, pain, or wekefulneís, , then 
, fome opiates mult be,adminiftred... 1£ he 
fhould be troubled with an; acidity, ab- 
forbents are-proper3. and ¡when a quick= 
neís of pulíe,. andan extraordinary heat 
are perceived, they are; fure figns of.a 
fymptomatical fever. See the. articles 
AGGLUTINANTS; OPIATES, ÁBSOR* 
BENIES ¡and EEVER= ii nyumdj gaia a 
For the diforders accompanying wounds, 
common! y called the (ymptomsof wounds, 
as heemorrhages, palns,-fpalms, convul- 
fions, Ec. See HAMORRBAGE, Ec, 


For wounds.in.the neck,. and wounds in 


the eyes, fee -Neck.and, EYE. 
For wounds in the abdomen, inteltines, 
Er. fee. the articles. ABDOMEN, - GA- 
STRORAPHY, ÍNTESTINES. 


ln 
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For wounds o£the thorax,, fee £he-article 
THORAX. ; 


_For wounds of the head, fee the articles 
_SKULL,,FISSURE,, CONTR A-FISSURE, 
¿EXTRAVASATION, CONTUSION, FRAC- 
¡¿PURE, TREPAN, Uc, Md und) el 

¿For gun-fhot wounds, Ec. fee.the article 


En 
a 
A Pe 


¿GUN SHOT au0unds;, Bea: mar? 


ñ F y 


_For, the treatment of fuch,wounds as. the 


) 


patient undergoes, in the: leverer, opera- 


_¿Eions. of lurgery,, fuch as JithotomyyHtre- 


pañning, amputation.of a, limb,. or large 
¡tumour, extirpation ¡of the brealt, thece- 
.Sarean leétion, Oc... See the articles Li- 
THOTÓMY,, LREPANNING; Do, > 
¡Lhe molt terrible 
-wounda thele creatures are Subject to, are. 
thofe got in the field of battle... The far- 
eriers that. attend campsy, have a coaríe 
way. of curing thele5 but itisa very. ex= 
.peditious,and effeétual one;..If the bulleg 


be, within, reach, they .take it out with 


¿A pair of forceps;.butif it lie too. deep 
'to.be.come at, they. leape itibehind; ¿nd 
¿drefs, up the wound ¡ny the fáme manner 

as ¡£ it were not there. . They firft drop 
¡10 fome,varnilh: from.the end: of a féa= 
.ther, and when.the bottom.1s thus wetted 


with it,, tbey dip:a pledget of tow in; the 
Same. varnjíh,, which tbey, put. into-the 
wound, .and. then, cover. thé-whole with 
the folloming charge: take. a quarter of 
a pound of powder ef bole armenic, halfa - 
¡pound.. of Jinfleed=oil,: and. three egos, 
lhells:and all;,.add.to thefe four ounces 


Of :bean-four,, aquart of vinegar, and 
five,ounces. of, turpentine;- this is all to 
be.mixed..over-the; fire, and the wound 
coyered with.t..Dhis application is to: 
be-continued four or Ave. days; -then the 
tent put into.the.wound. ¡is to.be dipped 
1n,2.Mmixture.of turpentineandhogs-lard ; 
by. this means a laudable matter will be 
d:fcharged, inftead of the tbin-(harp water 
that was at frit.. Then the cureis to be 
compleated by dreffins.1t with! añ ojnte 
mentmade of turpentine, firlt well wafhs 
ed, and then diflolved, in yolks of eses; 
and a little fafíron added to it... 

This; is.the practice-in.deep-wounds that 
do not.go.through:the part; but in cafes 
where the bullet has.gone quite through; 
they take a few weawer's linen-thrumbs; 
made “very knotiy;.¡thele theyomáke up 
into a kind of link,:and dipping itin vars 
nilh, they. draw 1t through the woundy 
leaving, the.ends' hangine out-at each 
ide; by means of. thele they move the: . 
link or.lkain three or f0ur times:a days! 
$ 000 AS UE cut always 
4 


wWoOovuÚU 


always wetting the new part thats to be 
drawn into the wound with frefh varnifh. 
They putona Eos of the bole arme- 
«mic, De, as before delcribed, on'each fide 
- of the wounded part, and continue this 
as long as the wound di'charges thin 
watery matter, or the fides continue 
iwelled. After this they dreís it with 
“the ointment of turpentiné, yolks ofeggs, 
and faffron, till it is perfeétly cured. 
- The other methods are the drelling the 
wound with'an ointment made of wax, 
turpentine; and lard, and covering it with 
-Jinen-rags' wetted with cream3 or the 
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dreffing, with a mixture of yolks of eggs, - 


honey, and faffron, and covering Jtup 
with cream and baum-léaves beaten to- 
petherdir ARQ 4 LATE 
When the wound is [o dangerous as to 
require the affiftance of internal medi- 
cines, they give the following pills: take 


die ed 


alía foetida, bay-berries, and native cin= 


“mabar, “of each a'pound; beat up the 
whole into a maís with brandy, and roll 
¡it into pills of! fourteen drams weight 
each. Thee are to be laid in'a fhady 
«place to dry, after which they will keep 
ever Ío long without any damage. The 
horle is to take two of thefe every other 
day, or, if neceflary, every day, till he 
has taken eight'or ten of them;+and he 
3s to (tand bridled two hours before and 
after the taking of them. ido ocicos Y 
When the wound feems at a [tand, not 
appearing foul, and yet:not gathering 
new flelh, there muft be recourfe had to 
the following powder, whofe effeét in 
bringing new flelh is wonderful: take 
dragon's blood and bole-armenic, of each 
two ounces;' máltic, olibanúum, and far- 


cocolla, of each three drams 5: aloes, 


round birth-wort, and common iris root, 
of each one dram and a half; make the 
wholeinto:a fine powder. This is fome 
times uled dry, fprinkling Jt on the 
wound3 but fometimes it is mixed with 
turpentine, fometimes with juice of worm-= 
wood, and fometimes with honey of rofes, 
and either way does very well. When 
the wound grows foul, and requires a 
detergent to cleanfe it, the common li- 
qua tee purpofe is a phagedenic wa- 
ter, which they make of lime-water 
and (ublimate, in this manner ; take two 
 pounds and a half of newly made and 
unflacked lime, “put 1t into 'a pewrer= 
vellel, and pour on it: five quarts of boil- 
-Ing water: when the bubbling 1s over, 
letit ftand to reft two or three days, (tir- 


ting itoften with a ftick, then pour it 


“nels on this occafton, 
«Clear lime-water thus prepared, add eight: 


WRACK, or WrEcK. 
WRASSE, or OLD WIFE, in ichtliiyology, 


-on' the fea, and 


WRE 

clear off, after a due time, for the lime to 

fettle; and filtre it through fome whited. 

brown paper, made for the lining of fun. 

To a quartof the 


ounces of fpirit of wine, and one ounce of 
Ipirit of vitriol; when thefe are well 
mixed by fhaking them together, then 
add an ounce of corrofive fublimate in 


-f£ne powder : mix all well together, and 


keep the whole in a bottle to be ufed for 
the cleaning of thele foul wounds, and 
on any other occafion where there may Be 


-a detergent of this powerful kind neceffa- 


ry. It will keep good many years. Tf 


"this water will not thoroughly cleanfe the 
“wound, but there (fill will remain a 
-quantity of'foul matter in it, and'there is 
danger of a gangrene, they add to it as 


much arfenic, in fine powder, as there 
was of the corrolive fublimate; that is, 
at the rate of an ounce to a quart and 
half a pint, pS AN 
See WRECK, 


a (pecies of labrus, with the roftrum turn- 


3ng upward, “and the tail circular at the 


end, Seethe article Larus, 


“Thisis a very beautiful fih; its ufual fize 
15 about ten inches in length, and confi- 


derably thick in proportionj the back- 


fin has twenty-fix rays,'fifteen of which 
are prickly ; the peétoral fins have four- 


teen rays each 3 thé ventral ones only ix; 
the pinna ani has thirtéen, and three of 
thefe are prickly; the tail is lárge, and is 


femicircular at the extremity. 


WREATH, in heraldrg, a roll of fine 
linen or flk (like that of a turkiíh tur- 
bant) confilting' of the colours borne in 


the eltutcheon, placed in an atchieve- 
ment betweén the helmet and the creft, 
and immediately  fupporting the creft, 
See the article CREsT, Fe. ] 


WRECK, calléd alfo /»ip-WRECK, or/hip-= 


WRAckK, in law, 1s when a hip perifhes 
no períon elcapes alive 
out of 1t | | | 
In this cafe, if the (hip fo perifhed, or 
any part thereof, or the goods of the 
(hip come to the land of any lord, and 
are left there, the lord fhall have the 
fame, as being a wreck: of the fea: but 
if any ingle perfon, or even a dog, or 
other living creature, elcape alive out of 
the hip, the party to whom the goods 
belong, may come within a year and a 
day, and proving the goods to be his, he 
fall have them again. —Andit is held 
ibat they are no wrecks, lo long as they 

r£- 
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+ remain at fea, within the jurifdiétion of 


the admiralty. The year and day that 
- fhall fubjeét the goods to be forfeited, 


mult be computed from the time of fei-, 


-ozurez in which time, if the owner of the 

goods die, his executors or adminiltra- 
fors may make proof; but when the 

cods are bona peritura, the fheriff may 

dell them within the year, provided he 
-—difpoles of the fame to the belt advan- 
tage, and accounts for them. In cale 
any goods fhipwrecked are feized by any 
perlon having no authority to do it, the 
owner may bring an action againít him 


for lo doing. Itis enaéted by 12 Ann. , 
€. 18. that if any wreck happen by any :. 


fault or negligence of malter or mari- 
-ners, the mafter muft make good the lofs ; 
 butif the lame was occafioned by tem- 
pelt, enemies, Ue. he fhall be:excufed : 
— making holes in hips, or doing any thing 
- “wvilfully tending to the loís thereof, is 
by that ltatute declared felony 3 and by 
this act jultices of the peace are required 


to command afiltance for preferving Íhips . 
im danger of wreck on the coafts; and . 
¿WRIST, carpus, in anatomy, a part of 
are to be aiding-and affifting in the pre- , 
Serving luch veflels, under the penalty of -. 


officers of men of war, and other Íhips, 


100 !. And, further, no perfon fhall 


enter fuch vellel without leave of hercom- -: 


mander, or a conftable, Fe. and perfons 


carrying. away goods from fuch fhips, - 


, hall pay treble value; but .the perfons 
giving affiltance, Mall be paid by the 
malter a realonable reward for. falvage, 
tHe, . : 


“WRECK, in metallurgy, a veílel in which 


the third wafhing is given to the ores of 
metals, 
WREN, in ornithology, the chefnut-co- 


loured motacilla, with the wings varie- . 
gated with white and grey, , See the ar... 


ticle MoOTACILLA. ] 
This is a very minute bird ; we have not 
any in Europe that 15 Ímaller.: the head 
is large and round, the eyes dark, and 
the beak fender and brown; the tail ¡s 
fhort, and generally carried ereét; the 
head, neck,. and back are of a dufky 
chelnut-brown 3 the throat is of a palih 
white colour, the middle of the breaít is 
ftill webiter, and, the lower part of it is 
 variegated with oblepre and tranfverle 

lines of black. See pl, CCXCVL. figs 4. 
WRESTLING, a kind of combator en- 
- + ¡gagement between two perfons unarmed, 
- body to:body,, to prove their irengthand 
. Wexteritys and try which can throw his 


ó 
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ooponent to the ground. Ste the articles 
EXERCISE, GAMES, Ec. | 
Wreltling, palefira, is an exercile of ye- 
ry greatantiquity and fame. It was 1n 
ufe in the beroic age; witnels Hercules, 
who wreltled with Anteus. See the ar- 
ticles PALESTRA and GYMNASTICS. 
It continued a long time in the highelt 
-repute, and had confliderable rewards and 
honours affigned it at the olympic games, 
It was the cultom for the athlete to 
anoint their bodies with oil, to'give the 
leís hold to their antagonift, See the 
article ATHLETA, Uc. | 
Lycurgus ordered the [partan: maids to 
wreltle in public, quite naked, 1n order, 
as It is oblerved, to break them of their 
too much delicacy and niceneís, to make 
them appear more robuft, and to fami- 
liarize the people, €fe, to fuch nudities. 
WREXHAM, a market-town of Denbigh- 
hire, in Wales, fituated twenty-three 
miles fouth-eafl of St. Afaph. | 


“WWRINTON, a market-town of Somer- 


fetíhire, fituated. feyen, miles north of 
Wells. 


¿the band confilting of eight fmall, un- 
-equal,: and. irregular bones, all which 
taken together, reprelent a fort of grotto 
ofan irregular quadrangular figure, and 
connected principally with the bañis of 
«the radius.: Confidered in this manner, 
the whole: conneétion of them has two 
fides and four edges¿ one of the fides is 
convex and external, the other concave 
and internal. The convexity of the out= 
fide is pretty regular and even; but the 
concavity of the infide 'has four emi- 
- nences, one ateach corner. One of the 
four edges touches the fore-arm, and is 
as it were the head of the carpus;.an- 
other of the edges touches the metacar- 
pus, and may be called the bafs; the 
third is toward the point of the radius, 
and the fourth toward the point of the 
ulna; the firlt of thefe latter two may be 
called the fmall edpe, the latter the 
larger, See the article HAND. 

The bones of the carpus are divided into 
two rows, the hirit of which lies next the 
fore-arm, the fecond next the metacar=- 
pus; each. row coníifts of four bones; 
but the fourth of the firíft row'lies in a 
manner out of its rank. Each bone has 


== 


¿Several ¿cartilaginous furfaces for their 


mutual. articulations, and, in fome of 


Them; for: their articulations with the ra- 


dius, and bones of the metacarpus and 
Ad. thumb. 


pu 


“WHRIST LUXATED, 


WAR A 


Ahumb. It isito ono. purpofe to diftin- 
guiíh the three sordinary dimenfons in 


any of thele bones, except: one; «but in . 
molt of them: we may confider fix fides, - 
one external, turned towards the convex 


furface of the carpus 3 one internal,: to- 
ward the concave furface; one toward 
the fore-arm, which may properly be 
called the brachial fide 5 one toward the 
fingers, to becálled the digital fide; lone 
' toward the pomt of theadius; orthé ra- 
dial ide, and:one toward the point of 
the ulna, or the cubical fide. The arti- 
culation of the bones of the carpus is 
triple: 1. wnh one another: 2. with 
the bones of the metacarpus, and, 3, with 
the cubitús. did 
"The muícles of the carpus are fix, three 
of which are flexors, and three exten- 
fors, The three flexors all arife from 
the internal condyle of the humerus; 
they are the radizus internus, the ulnaris 
internus, and the palmaris, See the arti- 
cles MuscLE; FLEXOR, RADIAEUS, Ec, 
The three extenfors all arife from the ex- 
ternal condyle of the humerus ; they are, 
3. the radios externus: 2. the loneus 
and brevis, called by others bicornus, 
and, 3. theulnaris externus. - See the ar- 
ticle EXTENSOR, Uc. da 
See the article Luxa- 
Hon of tbe HAND. 00000 HISIcO 
¡WRIST FRACTURED. > The bones of the 
o wnftare very feldom fubjeét to fraéture, 
+ on account of their (mallneís. ¿And when 
they are fraélured, there is but little 
hopes. of a cure; for the ligaments and 
tendons are here fo numerous, and: the 
bones lo very fmall, that it is Ícarce pol- 
fble to reduce them to their places, or to 
1», make them grów. together again. | 
¿On this account the joint of the hand ge- 
nerally becomes (tiff and immoveable'af- 
ter tHele accidents, or elle abícefTes, fup- 
purations, iltulee, and caries of the bones 
follow them 3 and: thefe, on account cf 
the foftneís of the bones, and the difh- 
culty of difcharging the matter, are fel- 
dom remedied, but by amputating the 
¿Hhand. Whatecan be done, however, to- 
o wward the curing a fraéture in this part, 
39 this; theafilftant muít lay hold of the 
hand above the wit and below it; and 
extend'thera as far asis neceflary in op- 
ce polte direftions 5 the furgeon'is, while 
++ his:is doing, to replace thésbones with 
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is that of the cavalier's Jeft hand." A 
horfeman?s wrift and his elbow Mould be 
equally raifed, and the wrilt Should be 
two or three fingers above the puíimel 


-+of thefaddiés ¿To ridela Hor fe Fuort land 


to hand, ¿. e. to chafige hands upon one 
tread, yoú néed only to turn yoúr wrift 
to that fide you would have the horfe to 
turn to, without advancing your hánd, 
But if your horfe tops, you mulft make 
ule of both your legs, See the articles 

HAND and LEG. y | 


WRIT, in law, fignifies, in general, the 


king's precept in writins under feal, ¡fu. 
mg' out of fome court, directed to the 
fheriff, ur other officer, and commanding 
fomething to be done in relation to a fuit 
or action, or giving commilfion to have 


the fame done. And, according to Fitz. 


herbert, a writisfald to be a formal let. 
ter'of the'king in parchment, fealed with 
his leal, and direéted to fome judge, ofh. 
cer, orminilter, Sc, at the fuit of a lub. 
Jeét, For the caule briefly expreffed, which 
1s to be determined in the proper cotirt ac- 
cording to law. See the articles BREVE, 
PRECEPT, Ue. S 
Writ3; in civil actions, aré either origl- 
nal or judicial: original, are fuch as are 
¡ilued out of' the court of chancery, -for 
the limmoning of a defendant to appear, 
and are granted before the fuit is com- 
menced, m order to begin the fame 3 and 
judicial vorits ¡fue out of the court where 
the original is returned, after the fuitis 
begun. The originals bear date in the 
king's name; but judicials bear telté in 
the name of the chief juítice or elmief 
baron: and a writ without a telte is not 
held to be good, for the time may be 


material when 1t was taken out, and the 


fame is proved thereby; alfo in' cafe it 
¡fue out of the common Jaw courts, the 
writ mult be dated' fome day in term; 
but in chancery, writs may be iffued in 
vacation, that'court being always open: 
where a fuitis by original, there muít be 
fifteen days at Jeaft between the telte and 
return of all writs; yet by 13 Car. 11, 
c, 2. delays' in aétions by reafon of fifteen 
days between the tefte and return of writs 


ip perfónal'aótions'and ejeétments, are re- 


medied. ' See RETURN, TESTE, Ue. 
As in aCtions, fo writs are likewifé real, 


+ that concern the pollefion of lands, call- 
Ted Wwrits of entry, or of right which relate 


> bis fingers, “and when: they are all repla- +" tothe'property, Ye. and 'perfonal, relat- 
¿uced, tó bind the hand vp with aliproper Ming to goods, chattels; and perlonal imju- 
A nO bar ¿211 “nes: though the molt common wet in 


¡Cbandagezo?. bot tl 
WiIsT, inthe manege. “The bridle=wrift,  ufeare in debt, detinue, trefpafs, “action 
| , upon 
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upon thé cafe, Abcount and covenant e. 
See the árticles ACTION, DETIN UE, and 
TRESPASS. 
After añ détion is figed for any wrong 
done; of a debt or right detained, there 
ult be a writ taken out thatis fuitable 
tó the action, and on srbich 1t is gro ound- 
ed; thoygli in fome cafés the writ may 
be seneral, and the declacation thereon 
fpecial: e likewife four defendants cán he 
included in One wit, but there muft be 
feveral warrants from the Meriff to exe- 
cute the fame. See WYARRANT. 
All the ufual writs are to be returned 
and filed in due time, theréby to avoid 
polt terminums3 and 1t is filing that 
Ea them the warranty for the pro- 
ceedings. Writs cannot be denied to any 
one, but may be abated in feveral cales. 
See the articles ARRESTS, FILING, Ec, 
Wir of afiflance, is a warrant that ifíues 
out of the exchequer to authorize perfons 
to takea conftable, or other public offi- 
cer, to leilé goods or merchandizes pro- 
hibited and uncultomed, Ec. by virtue 
of which writ any perfon may, in the 
day-time, and_in the prefence of fuch 
.«conltable, Ec. break open doors, chefs, 
warehoufes, and other places, to fearch 
for and feile uncultomed goods. There 
is. alío a writ of this name that is ufed to 
eive pollellion oflland ;' and likewile for 
the general affiftance of Mherifis, Te. 
WRIT of imquiry and damages, a judicial 
writ that bes out to the fhenff upon a 
judgment by default, in action of the 
cale, covenant, trefpals, trover, Ec. com- 
manding him to fummon a jury to en- 
quire what damages the plaintifí bath 
fultalned, occafione premiforumj and 


when this is returned with the inquifition,. 


the rule for judgment 1s given upon it; 
and 1f nothing be faid ta the contrary, 
judgment is therevpon entered, 

Weir of rebelion, 13 a wnitiffuing out of 
thecourtofchancery crexchequer, againít 
a perion who ts in contempt for not ap- 
pearing in one of tele courts, e. S:e 
the article CoummMiIssi0N of rebellica. 

WRITER of 1be talles, an oficer of the 

' exchequer, being clerk to the auditor uf 
the receipt, who writes, upon the talles, 


the whole letters of the teller's bill... See 


the articles PalLY, EXCHEQUER, Ec. 
WRITING, Jeriptura, the art or Of 


fignifying (and conveying our Ideas to. 


others, by letters, or characters, vifible to 

the eye, See the articles CHARACTER, 

LETTER, WorD, Ec. 

Writing is now chiefiy pradlifed amorg 
YoL. 1Y 
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AWERY-NECKED. 


W Y E 


us by means of pen, ink, and paper; 
thoveh thié antients had A methods. 
See the articles PEN, INx, PAPER, and 
BOOK, BARE, STYLE, Ec, 


To write witbeunt blacking the fíngersz . 


Mr. Boyle direóts us as follows. Pre- 
pare the paper with a fine powder made 
of three parts of calcined copperas, twa 
of galls, and one of gm arábic 3 thofe 
being frefh mixed, rob them with a hare's 
foot into the pores of the paper, and write 
with fair water, and the black letters 
will immediately appear. | : 
To make new writing appear old, the 
fame author direéts to mojíten ¡twell with 
oil of tartar per deliquium, more or lels 
diluted with water, as you defire the ink 
to appear more or lefs decayed. 
We may write without ink or ¡ts mate=" 
rials. For this purpole tuke a fine pow- 
der of calcined hartíhorn, of clean to- 
bacco- pipes, or rather of mutton-bones 
'burnt toa perfect wiitenefs, and rub 1€ 
upon the paper, and then write with a 
fiiver hodkin, or the like, 
WRONG, in a'logical fenfe. 
—FaLsHooD, TruTH, Ge. 
WRONG, ina legal lenfe, the fame with ¿in- 
jury, or tort. Seethe articles INJURY) 
JusTICE, ToRT, RIGHT, Uc. 
WROTHAM, a TRE -town of Kent, 
fitnated ten LES welt of Maidítone. 
WHEY-NECK, ¿yax, in ornithology, See 
the article JYNX. % 


See ERROR) 


See the article Nrcx. 

WURTEMBURG, or WIRTENBURO 
DUTCHY, In Germany 3 is the north part 
of the circle cf Swabia, bounded by the 
palatinate of the Rhbine and Franconia, 
on the north ; by Oetingenand the bihop- 


ric of Aulburg, on the eat; by the fera 


ritories of Ulm and Furltemburg, on the 
fouth; and by the territories of Baden, 
on the weltz being leventy miles Jong, 
“and almaft as much i in breadth. 

WURTZBURG, a city of Germany, In 
the circle of Franconia, capital of the 
bifhopric of that name, fituated on the 
river Maine, in ealt long. 9% so”, north 
lat. 49% 46'. 


WWYCOH-H0U5E, a houle-in which falti is: 


boiled. See the article SaLT. 
WYDKÉAUGHT, a water courle, or wa- 
ter paflage, to carry off the filth of a 
hou(e, properly a fok, or common fhore. 
See the articles SEWER and CLOACA. 
WYE, a market-town of ent, fituated 

CER miles fouth-esft of 'Maidftone. 
Wwe is alío a river of Wales, which, ring 
on the confines ut Cardiganíire, and 
20 Ls 
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running fouth-ealt, divides the counties 
of Radnor and Brecknock; then croffing 
- Herefordíhire jt turns fouth, and falls in- 
to the mouth of the Severn at Chepltow. 


WYHKE, antiently Nenified a farm, ham-- 


let, or little village. See the articles 
Farm, HamLET, and VILLAGE. 


[ 2486 ] 
-toms, a pecuniary penalty or mulét. The' 
Saxons had two kinds of punilhments, 
were and wytez the firít for the more 


W Y T 


erievous offences. See WERE, | 
The wyte was for the leís heinous ones, 


It was not fixed to any certain fum, but 
left at liberty,to be varied according: to 


WYNENDALE, a town of the aultrian 

»+Netherlands, in the province of Flan- 
ders, fituated eleven miles fouth-weft of 

- Bruges. E 

WYTITE, or WITE, in our antient cul- 


the nature of the cafe, Henceallo wyte, 
or wittree, one of the terms of privilece 
granted to our Sportímen, fignifying a ' 
freedom or immunity from fines or 
amerciaments. | 


PRIOR TueoS 


po Or x, 1s the twenty-fecond letter 
| of our alphabet, and a doublé 


confonant, It was not uled by 
” the Hebrews or antient Grecks; 
«for as itis a compound letter, the anti- 
ents, who ufed great fimplicity in their 
writings, made ule of, andexprefled, this 
Jetter by its component letters es. Nei- 
ther have the Italians this letter, but 
¿- expreís it by ff. X begins no word'in our 
language, butfuch as are of grezk origt- 
«pal, and is in few. others, but what are 
Of latin derivation, as perplex, reflexion, 
defluoion, $zc. We often expreís this 
found by ingle letters, as cks in backs, 
wecks; by Es, in books, breaks; by cc, in 
accefs, accident; by ct, in aéñion, unétion, 
8íc. The Englih and French pronounce 
1t like cs or As; the Spaniards Jike e 
before a, viz. Alexandro, as 1Í 1t were 
'Alecandro. In numerals itexprelleth 1o, 
whence 1n old roman manulcripts it is 
uled for denariss and as fucli feems to 


be.made of two V's placed one over the 


other. When a dafh is added over it, 
thus X, it fgnifes ten thoufand. 
XACA, a port-town of Sicily in: the pro- 


vince of Mazara, forty miles fouth of - 


Palermo: eaít longitude 139, north lati- 
o tude 37%. 

XALISCO, a city of Mexico, in Ámerica, 
fituated near the Pacific ocean, four hun- 
dred miles weft of the capital city of 
Mexico : weltlongitude 1101, and north 
latitude 229 20, 


-X.ANSL, a province of China, bounded by 
the province of Peking on the caft, by 


. X 


XANTHICA, inantiquity, a macedonian 
feltival, fo called becaufe 1t was oblerved - 


of which, together with the entrails, was 
placed upon the right hand, the other ' 


the great wall on the north; by the pro» 
vince of Honan on the fouth, and by the 


river Crocei, which divides it from the 


province of Xenh, on the welt. 


in the month Xanthus, which, as Suidas 


tells us, was the fame with April, At - 
this time the army was purified by a fo- 


lemn luftration, in the following manner: 
they divided a bitch into two halves, one 


upon the left; between thele the army 
marched in this orderz after the arms of 


the macedonian kings came the firft part 
of the army; thele were followed by 


the king and his children, after whom 


went the life-guards, and the relt of the 


army. This done, the army was divid- 
ed into two parts, one of which being (et 
in array againít the other, there follow- 
ed a fhort encounter, in imitation of a 
fight. 


XANTHIUM, the LESSER BUR-DOCK, 


in botany, 'a genus of the monoecia- 


pentandria clafs of plants, the compound 


flower of which 1s uniform, tubulous,. 
equal, and difpoled in the form of a he- 
mifphere ; the partial flower is monope- 
talous, tubulous, funnel-fafhioned, erect, 
and quinquifid ; the fruitis a dry, ovato- 
oblong, bilocular berry, bifid at the 
apex, hairy, and. covered over wiih 
hooked prickles; the feed 1s ingle, ob- 
long, convex qu one hide, and plane on 
íhe other. en 
ZAN: | 


A | 
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YANTUNI, aprovince of China, 1 Aña, 
bounded by the [Kang fea on the north, 
by the gulph of Nankin on the ealt, 
by the province of Nankin on the fouth, 
and by the province of Pekin on the 
welt, 

St XAVIER, a town ofthe province of La 
Plata, or Guayra, in South America, 
fituated on the confines of Bra(il, two 
hundred miles weftof Rio Janeiro: welt 
long. 50%, fouth lat, 24%. 


XENODOCHKUS, an ecclehaltical officer in 


the greek church, the fame with hof- 
pitallerz ora perlon who takes care 
of the reception. and entertainment of 
ftrangers. | 

XENSI, a province of China, bounded by 
the great wall on the north, by the pro- 
vince of Xanfi on the ealt, by the pro- 
vince of Suchuen on the fouth, and by 
Tibet on the weft. | 

XERANTHEMUM, or XERANTHE- 
MOIDES, the AUSTRIAN SNEEZE- 
WORT, in botany, a genus of the [ynge- 
nefia-polyeamia-fuperflua clafs of plants; 
the compound flower of which 15 unequal, 
and confilts of many tubulous herma- 
phrodite flofcules placed on the difc, 
and alío a few female tubulated ones on 
the verges; the feeds are oblong, coro- 
nated, and contained in the cup. See 
plate CCCIT, fig. 6. 

XEREZ DE La FRONTIERA, a town of 
Spain, in the province of Andalula, 
twenty miles north of Cadiz. 

XEREZ DE GUADIANA, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Andalufía, fituated on 
the river Guadiana : welt long. 8% 14”, 
north lat. 37% 15. 

XEROPHAGIA, in church-hiftory, the 
eating of dried foods: fo the antient 

+ —cbriltians called certain falt-days, on 
which they eat nothing but bread and 
falt, and drank only water: fometimes 
they added pulfe, herbs, and fruits, “This 
iortof falting was oblerved chiefly in the 
holy-week, out of devotion, and not by 
obligation, | 

XESTA, an attic meafure 'of capacity. 
See the article MEASURE. 

XIMENIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


the charaélers of which are not perfeélly. 


alcertained : the calyx is a perianthium, 
compoled of three Ímall, cordated, and 
deciduous leavesz the corolla is formed 
of a fingle petal, of a campanulated 
figure, divided at the edge into three 
erect, oblong,'obtule fegments; the ger- 


men is (mall, and of a fuboval figures. 
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the fruit is an oval drupe, containing 
one cell; the feed is oval, unilocular, 
and Ímooth, 

XICHU, a city of China, in the province 
of Huguam: ealt longitude 112%, north 
latitude 27%. 

XINY AN, or CHINIAN, a city of Aña, 
in the province of Laotung: eaft long. 
120, north lat. 312. 

XIPHIAS, the 5WORD-FISH, in ichthyo- 
logy, a genus of the acanthopterigious : 
claís of files, The roítrum, or extre-> 
mity of the head of the xiphias, 1s conti- 
nued' forward, with an extremely long 
point, of a deprelled, or fomewhat flat- 
ted figure, ' relembling the blade of a 
Iword, and of a bony (truéture; the low- 
er Jaw Is acute, and of fomewhat a tri- 
angular figure; the body is oblong, and 
of a roundiíh figure, and is confider=. 
ably thick in proportion to its length y 
the back is convex, and the fides are 
rounded; there are no belly-fins, and 

on the back there is only one fin, which 

is very long, and lowelt in the middlez 
the branchioftege membrane, on each 

Íide, contains only eight bones. About 

fifteen feet in length 1s the fize of a mo- 

'derately large one, but not unfrequently 

Js it met with much bigger. See plate 

CCCII. fig. 4. EE 

XIPHIAS is alío a fiery meteor, in form of - 
a word. 1t differs from the acontias 
1n this, that the latter is longer, and more 
like a dart; and the former fhorter and 
broader in the middle. | 

XIPETUM, in botany, a name given by. 
fome to a plant otherwife called 1ris. 
See the article IRIS, 

XIPHOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage ad- 
hering to the fternumy called alío car- 
tilago enfiformis. See STERNUM. 

XUCAR, a river of Spain, which rifes in 
New Caltile, and, having run through 

. that province, crolles the province of 
Valencia, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, twenty miles fouth of the city of 
Valencia, 0 E 


XYLARIA, in botany, a genus of fun- 


gules, confiíting of branches or flalks, 
of a woody ftruéture, tough, firm, and 
hard, and of an uneven furface. Thele 
fungi produce feparate male and female 
flowers: the male flowers confilt only of 
antherse of an oblong figure, fupported 
on very Short '[tamina, and placed only 
on the upper parts of the plant. Thefe> 
male flowers are lodged in cavities, or 
cells, in the lower parts of the plant, “and 

204.2 confift 
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tonfift of placentee, of a roundifh figure, 


"and gelatinons fubltance, to which are af- 


fixed great numbers of roundiíh feeds, 
XYLO-ALOES, «or [ÁLOE-W00D, 10 
pharmacy. See the article ALOE. 
This drug 1s diitinguifhed into three 


Sorts, the calambac. the:common ligóbm 


aloes, and. calambour. 

The calambac, or Aneftaloes- add: ll 
ed by authors Jignum-aloes precftontifi- 
mum, and by the Chinefe fokhiang, is 
the molt refibous ofall the woods weare 
acquainted with; it is cba light fpongy 
texiure 


the whole may be prefled and dented by 
the Angers like wax, or moulded about by 
chewing in the mouth, do the manner of 
maítich... This kind, laid on the fire, 
melts in great parts like refin, and burns 
away ina few momeñts, wiib:a bright 
fime and perfumedo ímell, Lis Ícent, 


while in the mals, is very fragrant and, 


agreeablez and its talle acrid and. bit- 
teriíh, but very aromatic and agreeable - 
t 1s lo variable in its colour, that fome 
have divided it into three kinds, the one 
variegated with black and purple; the 
fecond, with the fame black, but with 
yellowifh inflead of purples and the 
third, yellow alone, like the yolk of an 
egg: this laltis the leaft fcented of the 
three; the fubltance, 
all, is the fame in every refpeét, except 
their colour, -1t 1 15 brought from Cochin- 
- china. 
"The lignum aloes vulgare 1s the fecond 
in value, Thisisof a moreiente and 
compact texture, and confequenily lels 
seflinous than the other: there is fome 
of it, however, that is [pongy, and has 
the holes filled up with the right refinovs 
matter; and all of it, when good, hías 
veins of the lame reln init. We meet 
o switb itin Ímall: fragments, which have 
been cut and fplit from larger 5 thefe are 
ofa tolerably denle texture, in the more 
folid pieces, and of a dufky brown co- 
Jour, variegated with refinous black veins. 
It is in this flate very heavy, and Jels 
- Fragránt than in thole pieces which: fhew 
a multitude of little holes, filled up with 
the fame blackifh matter that forms the 
 Vvelosin others, The woody partof thefe 
laft pieces is fomewhat darker than the 
other, and is not unfrequentl y purplith, 
or even blackih. The [mell ofthe com- 
mon aloe-wood is Very agreeable, but 
not ío da perfumed as the por E, 


e 
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othersz and 1ts talte bitterifh, but not fo 
y very porous, and its pores lo fill- 
ed up with a foftand fraprant.refm, that 


¡ -—ralytic cales, from five to fifteen drops. 
however, in them: 


XYLO. BALSAMUM, a name which na- 


o ticle BALSAM. 


- from Catroz they are very ftrait, brittle, 


XYLOCASIA, in the materia medica, the 


XYLON, the PRICKELY COTTON-TREE, 


xq E 

Its talle 1s fomewhat bitter and: acrid, 
but very aromatic. This wood is alfo 
brought from Cachinchina, and fome. 
times from Sulnatra. 

The calambour, or; as fome write It, ca. 
lambouc, is alío called agallochum fyl- 
veltre, and lignun aloes meéxicanum. h 
isa lightiand friable wood, of. a duíky 
and often mottled colour, between a dul- 
ky green black, and a deep brown. 1tg 
Ímell is fragrantand agreeable, butmuch 
lels fweet than that of elt her of the 


much acrid or aromaticas either of the 
two former. We meet with1bis very fre. 
quent, andin large logs, and threfe fome- 
times entire, fometimes only the heart of 
the tree, the cortical part being feparat- 
ed. This ls brougbt from the ¿fund of 
Timor, and is the aloe=wood uled by the 
cobinet-malers and inlayers. 
The Indians ule the calambac by way ot 
incenfe, burning fmall pieces of 1t in 
the temples of their gods; and fometimes 
their great geople burn 1t in thetr houfes, 
in times offealling. Itisefeemed a cor- 
dial, taken inwardly 3 and they fometimes: ' 
give tin “diforders. of the ftomach and 
bowels, 2nd to deltvoy worms. A very 
fragrant oil may be procured frorm it, by 
di Rillation, which is recommended in pa- 





It 1s at pre/ent, however, but little uled, 
and would [carce be met with any Hiliere 
in the Mhops, but that it is an ingredient 
in fome of the old compoftions. 


turalifts give to the “00d of the tree which 
ylelds that precious gum known to the 
Latins by the name of opobalíamum, and 
to us by the balm of gilead, See the ar- 


We have branches of this tree brought us 


unequal, and full of knotsz their bark 
reddifh without, and greenifh within, 
The xylo-balíamum ¡ is reputed good to 
ftrengthen the brain and ftomach, and to 
expel poifon. 





fame with the caffialigna. See CAssIA, 
in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
monogynia clals of plants, the corolla 
whereof confilis of a fingle petal, divided 
into five oval, hollow, patentfegments ; 
the fruit is a large, oblong, turbinated 


capíule, formed.of five woody valves, 


and containing se cellsz the feeds are 
Fouadify 


AR 
soundifh, and fixed to a columnar pen- 
tagonal receptacle, and have a quantity 
of fine down, or cotton, adhering to them. 

YLON is alío a name given to the goffy- 
pium, See the articles (+0OSs5Y PIUM 
and COTTON, + E 

XYLOSTEUM, in botany, a name given 


by Tournefort to the lonicera of Linng- 


us. See the article LONICERA. 
YYNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, an 
anniverlary feaft, oblerved by the Athe- 


nians, In honour of Minerva, upon the 


fixteenth of Flecatombeeon, in memory 
that, by the perfualon of Thefeus, they 
left their country-feats, in which they 
Jay difperfed here and there in Alttica, 
and united together in ong body. 
XYRIS, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria-monogynia claís of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of three plain, 
patent, large, crenated petals, with nar- 
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row ungues, of the length of the cup; 
The fruitisa roundiíh, trilocular, tri 
valvar capfule, within the cup, witha 
great number of very [mall feeds. See 
plate CCCII. fig. 3. 

XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the mafter 
or diregtor of the xyltus. In the greek 
evmnalum, the xyftarcha was the lecond 
officer, and the gyonaliarcha the Srit; 
the former was his Jieutenant, and pre- 
fided over the two xylti, and all exerciíes 
of the athletee therein, 

XYSTUS, among the Greeks, was a long 
portico, open or covered at the top, 
where the athletas praétifed wreflling and 
running : the gladiators, who praétiled 
there, were called xyltici. | 


Among the Romans, the xy (lus was only 


an ally, or double row of trees, meet- 
ing like an arbour, and forming a Made 
to walk under. 


orto toto lata to to Lo Lata to tato soto rato toratoto joo ja ose toto? 


Yi 


or y, the twenty-third letter of 
our alphabet: its found is formed 


Y by exprefling the breath with a 


*  fudden expanfon of the lips from 
that configuration by which we exprels 
the vowel ze,  Itis one of the ambigeni- 
al letters, being a confonant in tbe be- 
sinning of words, and placed before all 
vowels, as in yard, pield, young, Te. 
but before no confonant. At the end 
of words it 13 a vowel, and is fubítituted 
for the found of 7, as In_trp, deféry, Uc. 
In the middle of words it is not ufed fo 
frequently as ¿is, unleís in words deriv- 
ed from the greek, as in chyle, empyreal, 
Ec, though it is admitted into the mid- 
dle of fome pure englifh words, as in 
dyimg, flying, Ec. The Romans had no 
capital of this letter, but ufed the fmall 

one in the middle and laft fyllables of 
words, as In coryambus, onyx, martyr. 
Y is alfo a numeral, Igoifying 150, Or, 
according to Baronius, 159; and witha 
dalh a-top, as Y, it fignified 150,000. 

YACHT, or YarcH, a veflel with one 
deck, carrying from four to twelve guns. 
See the article SH1p, 

YARD, a meafure of length ufed in Eng- 


land and Spain, chiefly to meafure cloth,' 


ltuffs, Ec.  Seethe article MEASURE, 
YARD, in anatomy, See PENIS, 


YARD-LAND is taken to fignify a certain 


quantity of land, in fome counties being 
fifteen acres, and-in others twenty; in 
fome twenty-four, and In others thirty 
and forty acres, | 
YArDs of a /hip, are thofe long pieces of 
timber which are made a little tapering 
ateach end, and are fitted each athwart 


its proper malt, with the fails made faft - 


to them, fo as to be hoilted up, or low- 
ered down, as occalion ferves. They 
have their names from the malts unto 
which they belong. As for the length of 
the maim-yard, 1t 15 ulually fve-fixths 
of the length of the keel, or fx fevenths 
of the length" of the main-malt, Their 
thicknels is commonly ¿ of an inch for 
every yard in length. The length of the 
main-top-yard 1s two fifths of the main= 
yard; and the fore-yard four-fifths there= 
of. The fprit-(ail-yard, and croís jack- 
yard are half the mizzen-yard ; and the 
thbicknels of the mizzen-yard and fprit= 
fail-yard is halfan inch for every yard in 
length. All fmall yards are balf the 
great yards from cleat to cleat. When a 
yard is down a portlaft, 1t gives the 
length of all top-fail-íheets, lifts, ties, 
and burnt-lines, as alío of the leech-lines 
and halliards, meafuring from the 
hounds to the decks and when it is 
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hoifted, it gives the length of clew lines, 
clew-garnets, braces, tackles, fheets, 
and bow-lines. 

- "There are feveral fea-terms relating to 
the management ofthe yards 35 as, Íquare 
the yards; that is, fee that they hang 
right a-cro(s the fhip, and no yard-arm 
traverfed more than another: top the 
wards, that is, make them ftand even. 
“To top the main and fore-yards, the 
clew-lines are the molt proper; but 
when the top-fails are ftowed, then the 

-top-fail-fheets will top them, 

Y ARD-ARM is that half of the yard that is 
on either fide of the malt, when it lies 
athwart the hip. E 

Ya RDS alfo denotes places belonging to the 
navy, where the fhips of war, Ye. are 

- Taid up in harbour, There are, belonging 

to his majelty's navy, fix great yards, 
viz. Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 
Portímouth, Sheerneís, and Plymouth; 

 thele yards are fitted with feveral docks, 
wharfs, lanches, and graving places, for 
the building, repairing, and cleaning of 
his majelty's (hips;z and therein are lodged 
great quantities of timber, maíts, planks, 
anchors, and other materials: there are 
alío convenient ftore-houfes in each yárd, 

Jn which are laid up vaft quantities of. 

cables, rigging, fails, blocks, and all 

other forts of [tores, needful for the roy- 

- al navy. 

YARE, among failors, implies ready or 
quick : as, be yare atthehelm 3 that 1s, 
be quick, ready, and expeditios at fhe 
helm. It is fometimes alío ufed for 


. bright by feamen : as, to keep his arms 


— yare; that is, to keep them clean and 
bright. 


VARE, a river of Norfolk, which runs from 


welt to eaft, through that county, palí- 
me by Norwich, and falling into the 
' German-fea at Y armouth. 
YARMOUTH, a borough and port-town 
of Norfolk, fituated on the German-/ea, 
at the mouth of the river Yare, twenty 
miles ealt of Norwich. 


Te fends two members to parliament. 


Y ARMOUTH Is alío a borousgh-town of the 
1fl2 of Wight, 1n Hamplhire, fituated on 
the north-welt coalt of the Ifland, fx 
miles welt of Newport. y 
Tt lends two members to parliament. 
YARN, wool or flax, fpun into thread, of 
which they weave cloth. See thearticles 


. CLOTH, WooL, Ec, 


- "Ylarnis ordered after 1he following man- 
ner: afteritbasbeen fpun upon fpindles, 
: fpools, or the like, they reel ¡t upon regls, 
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which are hardly two feet in length, 
and have but two contrary crols-bars, be. 
ing the belt, and the leaft liable to ravel. 
Jing. In reeling of fine yarn, the better 
“to _keep 1t from ravelling, you mult, as 
itis reeled, with a tye-band of big-twilt, 
divide the flipping or íKkain into feveral 


- leys, allowing to every ley eighty threads, : 


and twenty leys to every flipping, 1f the 
yarn 1s very fine3 otherwile lels of both. 
kinds. The yarn being fpun, reeled, 

and in the Ilippings, the next thing is to 
fcour 1t. In order to fetch out the (pots, 

1£ (hould be laid in lukewarm water for 
three or four days, each day Thifng i It 
once, Wringing It out, and laying it in 
another water of the fame nature: then 
carry it to a well or brook, and rinfe it 
till nothing comes from it but pure clean 
water: that done, take a bucking-tub, 


.and cover the bottom thereof with very 


fine afhen aíhes ; and then having open- 
ed and [pread the Ilippings, lay them on 
thofe afhes, and put more afhes above, 
and lay in more flippings, covering them 


with afhes as before; and thus lay one 
upon another, till all the yarn be put in: 


afterwards cover the uppermoft yarn 
with a bucking cloth, and, in proportion 
to the bignels of Ana tub, lay. therein a 
peck or two more of aíhes: this done, 
pour «upon the uppermolt cloth a great 
deal of warm water, till the tub can re. 
celve mo more, and let it ftand fo all 
night. Next morning you are to feta 
kettle of clean water on the fire; and 
when it is warm, pull out the fpiggot of 
the bucking tub, to let the water run out 


of it, into another clean veflel ; as the 


bucking-tub waltes, fill itup again with 
the warm water on the fire ; and as the 
water on the fire waltes, fo likewife fl 


that up with the lye that comes from the 


bucking-tub ; ever oblerving to make 


the lye hotter and hotter, till it boils: 
_tben you mult, as before, ply it with 


the boiling lye at lealt four hours toge- 
thier, which is called the driving of a 
buck of yarn. | 
Allthis De done, for the whitening of 


At, you mult take off the bucking cloth ; 


then putting the yarn with the lye- ashes 
into large tubs, with your bands labour 
the yarn, afhes, and lye pretty well toge- 
ther; afterwards carry 1t to a well, orriv- | 


- er, and rinfe it clean; then hang tt upon 


poles in the air all day, and in the even» | 
mg take the lippings down, and lay them 
im water all night; the next day hang 


E Eb again, and throw water upon 


them 
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em as they dry, oblerving to tura that 
e NN whitens flowelt, Af- 
ter having done this for a week together, 
put all the yarn again into a bucking- 
tub, without aíhes, covering it as before 
with a bucking-cloth3 lay thereon good 
flore of freíh afhes, Aa drive that buck, 
as before, with very ftrong boiling lye, 
for half a day, or more; then take 1t 
out, and rinfe it, hanging it up, as be- 
fore, in the day-time, to dry, and lay- 
-ingitin waler at night, another week : 
laftly, walh it over in fait water, and 
lo dry it up. Your yarn being thus 
ícoured and whitened, wind itup into 
round balls of a moderate Í ze. See the 
article REEL. 
Cable-yarn pays, on importation, for the 
hundred welght 75. 32d, there is.no 
drawback on exportation». Camel : or 


mohair-yarn pays on importation for the 


hundred wejghts_ 2d, and draws back 


sd. Cottontara , Nof of the Ealt- 


Indies, on importation, pays per pound 
¿TE 


2d. and on exportation draws back 
pa 


53%, Cotton-yarn of the Fall Ladies, 
“qo0 


on importation, pays per pound- des d. 


and on exportation draws 





: Grogram- -yarn, on importation, hase per 
pound sido and on exportation draws 


back a, Icifh yarn, in packs con- 
100 


taining four hundred weight, at fix fcore 
pound to the hundred, if by certificate, 
is free from any duty on importation. 
Sail-yarn, on importation, pays per 


E , « m2. 1 
pound 15 d. and on exportation draws 
100 


back En d. For every pound Weight 


of french, dutch, mufcovia, or fpruce, 
andiall other raw linen-yarn, there ls a 
duty ot 1d. on importation; and no 
Wick-yarn 
on im pOrtation; pays, the dozen pound, 


28. 122d. and on exportation draws 


100 233 
back 15. 11—-=d. 
: 100 


yarn, on importation, pays the hundred - 


12.5. 10d, and on exportation draws 


hack 115, 3d.  Worlted-yarm, being 
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YAWNING, 


Woollen er bay=. 
YAWS, in the [ea-language. 


Y A W 
two or more threads twifted or lod 


on importation, pays the pound Pda da 
poa 


and on expor tation draws back A 
100. 


YARRINGLE, a kind of inftrument, or 


reel, on which hanks of yarn are wound, 
«to SIR or balls. See REEL,- 


YARUM, a market-town of the north 
-—yiding of Yorkíhire, fituated on the ri- 


ver Tees, thirty miles north of York. 
ofeitatio, an Involuntary 
opening of the mouth, occafioned by a 
vapour or ventofity endeavouring to 
elcape, and generally witneffing an ¡rk- 
fome wearineís, oran inclination to lle 

Yawning, according to Boerbaave, is 
performed by expanding at one and the 


" fametimeall the muícles capable of fpon- 


fancous motion; by greatly extending 
the lungs3 by drawing in gradually and 
lowly a large quantity of air; and gra- 
dually and flowly breathing it out, after 
it has been retained for lome time, and 
rarified; and then reltoring the mufcles 
to their natural ftate, Hence the effect 
of yawning is to move, accelerate, and 
equally diftribute all the humours thro* 


all the veflels of the body, and confe= 


quently to qualify the muícles and organs 


¿Of fenfation for their various funétions, 
—Sanétorius oblerves, that a great deal is 


infenfibly difcharged, when nature en- 
deavours to get rid of the retained per= 
fpirable matter, by yawning and (tretch- 
ing of the limbs. To theíe a perfon ts 
molt inclined juít after fleep, becaule, a 
ereater quantity going off by the pores 
of the Ikio, than at other times, when- 
foever a perfon wakes, the increafed con- 
traction that then happens, cloles a great 
deal of the perfpirable matter in the cu- 
taneous paflages,: which will continually 
give fuch irritations, as excite yawning 
and ftretching; and fuch motions, by 
fhaking the “membranes of the whole 
body,. and hifting the contaéts of their 
fibres, and the inclofed matter, by de- 
grees throw it off, Hence we fee the 
reafon, why healthful, ftcong people are 
molt inclined to fuch motions, 


therefore have more of the perfpirable 
matter to lodge in the pores, and greater 
irritations thereunto. 
A fhip is 
aid. to make yaws, when he does not 
fteer” fteady, but goes in and out EE 
there 15 a ItifF gale. 

YVAWs> 


becauíe : * 
they perípire moft in time of fleep, and 


mn. 


till the yaws come to the height. 


Y AW 


“and the hotter climates in Africa. It 
makes its ficlt appearance in litile fpots on 


the cuticle, not bigger than a pin's point, 


which increale daily, and become protu- 
berant, like pimples. Soon after, the 
cuticle fréts off, and then, inftead of pus 
or ichor, there appears white floughs or 
fordes, under which is a Ímall red fun- 
gus. Thefeincreale gradually, fome to 
the fize of a fmall wood-ftrawberry, 
others to that of a ralpberry, others. 
again exceed the largeft mulberry, wbich 


3n fhape they very much refembie. In the 


méan time the black hair growing in the 
yaws turns to a tranfparent white. Tt is not 
ealy to determine the exaét time which 


the yaws take in going through their dif- 


ferent ftages. Lulty well fed negroes 
have bad leveral yaws as big as a mul- 
berry in a month's time, whereas the 
low in fleíh, with a fcanty allowance 
have pafled three months without their 
erowing to the fize of a (trawberry. 
They appear in all parts of the body, 
but are molt plentiful, and of the largelt 
fize about the groin, privy parts, anus, 
armpits, and face: they are largelt when 
fewelt in number, and vice verfa. The 


—arenot painful, unleís handled roughly, 
- mor caule a loís of appetite. They con- 


tinue long without any fenfible altera- 
tion 3 and fome are of opinion, that as 
foon as the fungufes become dry, the in- 
fection is exhaulted. E 

The yaws are not dangerous, if the cure 


is (killfolly managed at a proper time. 


But if the patient has been once falivat- 
ed, or has taken any quantity of mercu- 
ry, and his fkin once cltared thereby, 
the cure will be very difficult, if notim- 


practicable. "The following form of me- 


dicine is recommended as a cure; take 
of flowers of [ulphur, one fcruple; of 
camphor diffolved in Ípirits of wine, five 
grains; of theriaca andromachi, one 
dramy3 and as much of [yrup of faffron 
as will make a bolus. Letthe bolus be 
taken at going to relt, which mult be re- 
peated for a fortnight or three weeks, 


throw the patient into a gentle faliva- 
tion, with calomel given in fmall dofes, 
without farther preparation. Alter fa- 
hivation, fweatthe patienttwice or thrice, 


ona frame or chair, with [pirit of wine, 
and give the following eleétuary, viz. of 
<elhiops mineral, one cunce and a half, 


of gum guatacom, halfan ounce; te- 
riaca andromach:, and conlerye of red 
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rofes, of. each one ouncez ol of (aa, 
fras, twenty drops; and as much of fyrup 
of faffron as 1s requilite for an eleótuaty, 
Of this let two drams be taken in the 
morning and dt night. He may likewife 
drink the decoction of guaiacum and fal. 
fafras fermented with molaffes, for hig 
conftant drink, while the éleétuary is 
taking, and á week or a fortnight after 
the eleótuary 1s Spent. Sometimes there 
remains one large yaw, high ánd knob. 
ed, ted and moift; this 1s called the 
mafter-yaw, This múft be confumed' 
añ elghth ora tenth partof án inch be. 
low the (kin, with corrofive réd mercury, 
and burntalum, ofeach an equal quan. 
tity, and digelted with oné ounce of yel. 
low báñilico, and oné dram of red cor- 

_ rolive mercury, and cicatrized with lint 
prelfed out of fpirit of tine, and with 
the vitriol-ftone. : | 

Y AXLEY, a market-town of Huntington- 
hire, twelve miles north of Huntington, 

YEAR, enmus, the time the fun takes to 
go thro'the twelve figns of the zodiac, 
See thearticles Zobiac and EarTH. 

“This is properly the natural or tropical 
year, and contains 365 days, 5-hours, and 

49 minutes. As for the gregorian, the 
civil, the lolar or altronomical,:the bilfex. 

_tile, and platonic years, fee them: under 
tlie articles GREGORIAN, CIVIL, Uc, 
The julian year derives both its name 
and inftitution from Julius Ceelar the dic- 
tator 3 for before his time the form of the 

roman year was fo-corfupted by the 1n- 
diícretion of the pontiffs, 1n whole hands 
the power of intercalation was lodged, 
that the winter-months fell back to the 
autumn, and thole of autumn to the 
fummer. “To remedy thele inconveni- | 
ences, the diótator not only added to that 
year, in which he [et about the reforma- 
tion of the kalendar, the common inter- 
calation of 23 days, between the 23d 
and 24th days of-February, purfuant to 
Numa Pompilius's inftitution, but like. 
wife 67 days more between November 
and December, fo that this year contained 
445 days. This done, he inftituted a 
folar year of 365 days and 6 hours, pur- 
fuant to what he had learned from the 
Egsyptians, and every fourth year he or- 
dered a day to be added. See GREGO- 
RIAN, BISSEXTILE, and EMBOLISMIC, 
The Arabs,' Saracens, and Turks count 
their year by the motion of the moon, 
making 1t confiftof 12 moons or months, 
whereof fome have 30, and fome 29 days, 
alternately ; and thele altogether make 

354 
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854 days, “and conftitute a common lunar 
year; and 354 days, 8 hours, 43 mi- 
putes, 38 feconds, 12 thirds, conltitute 
what is called a lunar aftronomical year, 
-*The Greeks counted their year by the mo- 
tion of both fun and moon 3 and finding 
that there was 11 days difference between 


the lunar and folar years, at firltthey add- 


ed an intercalary month every two years, 
containing 22 days. Afterwards confi- 
dering the 6 hours alío, they put their 
embolifim off 4 years, and then mak- 
ing the three ficlt years to contain 
three hundred and fifty+4our days each, 
this mzde the fourth year to have 399 
days: and to make this intercalation the 
more remarkable, they inftituted the 
olympic games on every fuch fourth year, 


whénce came the computation by olym- - 


piads. See the article OLYMPIAD. 

The Egyptians had two lorts of years, 
the erratic and the fixed, or actiac: the er- 
yatic was called the nabonsfMarean, from 
the epocha which takes its rife from Nabo- 
naar king of the Chaldees. - As it ne- 
glects the 6 hours, which in the julian 
form make a leap day once in four years, 
jts beginning anticipates the julian every 
fourth year by a day, and therefore it is 
jultly called erratic. The anticipation 
of one day in four years gains of the 
julian years one in 1460, fo that 1461 
nabonaflarean years make but 1460 julian 
years, The fixed Egyptian year oblerves 
the julian form of 365 days and 6 hours, 
making a leap day of the fix hours once 
in four years. It differs from the julian 


in this, that 1ts months are the fame with: 


thofe of the nabonalflarean, that it begins 
on Aug, 29, inltead of January 13 or on 
Aug. 30, ifitbea leap-year; thatittakes 
in the leap-day, notin February, but at 
the end of the year, See the articles 
EPOCHA and INTERCALARY. 

The perfian erratic year goes by the name 
yezdegerdic, by reafon that the perfian 
epocha commences from the death of 


Yezdegird, the laft perñian king, who ' 


wais killed by the Saracens. It conhiíts 
of twelye months, containing thirty days 
each, and five fupernumerary ones; [o 
that it differs from the nabonallarean only 
in the names of the months, and the com- 
mencement of ilie epocha. See MONTH. 
The gelalean year,uledalío by the Perfians, 
1s very w.1l adapted to the folar motions, 
It takes In a leap-day every fourth year, 
butevery fixth:or feventh turn it throws 
¡t forward to the hfth year, by whi-h 
means the equinoxes and folítices are fix- 

VoL, 1Y, 
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ed to almolt the fame days of the months, 
The fyriac year confifts of 365 days and 
6 hours, being divided into 12 months 
of equal extent with thofe of the julian 
year, to which they correlpond : this 
year begins Oétofter 1, fo that the month 
called Tifhrim agrees with our Oftober, 
The altronomical year is two-fold, viz, 
the tropical and fidereal ; by the latter ís 
meant that fpace of time which the fun 
takes in departing from a fixed (tar, and 
returning to the lame again. This year 


-—conbílts of 365 days, 6 hours, and ro mi- 


nutes, 
As the form of the year is various among 
different nations, fo likewife is the begin- 


ning : the Jews began their ecclefiaftical 


year with the new moon of that month 
whofe full moon happens next after the 
vernal equinox 3 and every feventh year 
they kept as a fabbatic year, during 
wiich they let their land lie atreft. “The 
antient jewifh year was made to agree 
with the folar yzar, by the addine of-11, 
and fometimes of 12 days, at the end 
of the year, or by an emboliímic mónth. 
Thebeginning oftheathentan or attic year 
was reckoned from that new moon, the 
full moon of which comes next after the 
fumomer folítice. The macedonian lunar 
year agrees with the athentan, excepting 


that the former takes 1ts beginning, not - 


from the fummer-folítice, but trom the 
autuinnalequinox. Theethiopic year is. 
a folar year, agreeime with the aétiac or 
fixed epyptian year, except in this, that 
the names of the months are different, 
and that it commences, with the egyptian 
year, on Aug. 29, of the julian year, 
The arabian or mahometaán year is called 
alío that of the hegira, becaufe the calco- 
lation of thefe years runs from the epocha 
of the hegira, when Mahomet fled from 
Mecca to Medina: they had twelve civil 
months in a year, which contained 29 and 


. 30 days, by turns, abatins for their leap- 


years, in which the month Dulheggia 

has always yo. Ste FIEGIRA. 

The Mahometans begin their year when 
the fun enters aries; the Perfians, in the 

month anfwering to ourfune; the Chinele, 

and molt of the Indians, begin Ewith the 

firlt moon in March: at Róme there are 

two ways of computing the year, the one. 
beginning at the nativity” of our Lor, 
which the notaries u/e; the othefin March, 
on occalion of theincarnation, and It 15, 
from this the bulls are dated. * The civil 
or legal year, inEngland, as well as the 


-hiftórical year, commences Jan, 1, by t6e 


.. 


Pe 
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YEAR AND DAY, 3n law, 


YET 
late adt for the alteration of the ftyle: the 
church, as to'bher folemn fervice, begins the 
yearon the firlt Sunday in Advent, which 
1s always that next St. Andrews's day. 
fignifies a cer- 
tain time that by law determines a right, 
or works preleription in divers cales; as 
in the cale ofan eltray, if the cwner do 
not challenge it within chat time, 1t be- 
comes forfeited to the lord ; lo ofa wreck, 
Ec. The like time is given to profecute 
appeals in; and where a períon wound- 
ed, dies in a year and a day after the 
wound received, 1t makés the offender 
' guilty of. murder. See EsTRAY, Uc. 
There is alío year and day. and walte, 
which is taken to be part of the king's 
prerogative, whereby he challenges, the 
profits of the lands and tenements for a 
yearand a day, of thole that are attainted 
of. petty trealon or felony ; and the king 
may caule walte to. be made on the lands, 
Sc. by deltroying the houles, ploughing 
up the meadows and paltures, rooting up 
the woods, Ec. unleís the lord of the 
fee agrees with him for the redemption 
of luch walte. 

—YEARN, in hunting, fignifies to bark as 
beagles properly do at their prey. 
YELLOW, one of the original colours of 
light. See COLOUR and LIGHT. 
YELLOW, 1 im dying, is one of the five fim- 
ple and mother colours, See the articles 
COLOUR and DyiwG. 

For the fineft yellows, they firlt boil the 
cloth or fluff in alum or pot-afhes, and 
give the colour with weld or wold. 
Likewile turmeric gives a good yellow, 
though not the belt. 

There is allo an indian wood, that gives 
a yellow colour bordering on gold, There 
Is anpiaca fort of yellow, made ot layo- 


CN E 


With Mello red of do ad that 
of goat's hair prepared with madder, are 
made the gold yellow, aurora, thought- 
colour, macarafe, 1fabella, chamoile-co- 
Jour, which are all cafts or hades of yellow, 
.Painters or enamellers make their yel- 
low of mafticote, which is ceruís railed to 
a yellow colour by the fire, or with oker, 
_Limners and colourers make 1t with faf- 
iron, french berries, orcanette, Ec, Mr. 


Boyle tells us a molt beautiful yellow. 


may be procured by taking good quick- 

flyer, and three or four times lts weight 

ot oil of vitriol, and drawing. off, ina 

—glafs-retort, the. faline menftruum from 

the metalline liguor, till there remains a 

dry [now white calx at the bottom; on 
ep paa ; 
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YELLOWS, a difeafe in a horfe, much ithe. 


a 
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pouring a large quantity of fair water'on 
this, the colour changes to an excellent 
light yellow. 
He lays, he fears this colodkn Is too cofly 
to be uled: by painters : and he does not | 
know how it would agree with every pig. 
went, efpecially o1l-colours.: 


fame with that called the jaundice ip. 
man, See the article JAUNDICE,.. 
There are two kinds of it, the yelloy 
and the black. The yellow is a very fr. 
quent dilorder, fay the farriers, arifin 
from obltruftions in the gall-pipe, q 
the little duéts opening into the fam, 
occaflioned by viftid or gritty matt 
lodged therein, ora plenitude and com. 
preffion.of the neighouring blood-veffel;, 
by means whereof the matter that fhouli 
be turned into gall, is taken up by th: 
vein, and carried into the mafs of blood, 
which it tinótures yellow, fo that the! 
eyes, Infide of the lips, and other part 
of the mouth capable of fhewing the co. 
lour, appear yellow. The effect where. 
of is, thata horfe will be dull, heavy, 
and low-fpirited, eafily jaded by the leí 
labour or exercile, e... The black i; 
known by other fymptoms : the «whit! 
of the eyes, mouth, and lips turn toa 
dufky colour, and not fo clear and fan. 
guine as before. For the cure of this dif 
eale, we are direóled to diffolve an ounc 
of mithridate in a quart of ale, or beer, 
and to give 1t the horfe lukeywarm ; o 
inftead of mithridate, two ounces of ye. 
nice-treacle; andif that is not to be had, 
three fpoonfuls of common treacle. 
This diftemper is alío incident to black 
cattle. The cure 15, to bleed them in 
the ears, eyes, and in the tail;z to put 
falt into their ears, and to rub them be 
- tween your hands: and being blooded, 
give them two handfuls of (alt dom. 
their throats, dry -over night. In th: 
morning let them have fenugreck, tur 
meric, long-pepper, annife-feed, and ll. 
quorice, but two penny- “worth mall 
made into a powder, and given in: 
quart of ale milk-warm. 
YELLOW-HAMMER, 1n- cmmholey 4 
Ipecies of frangilla, with a yellow he: 
and a greyiíh yellow body.  Seethe ar 
ticle FRANGILLA. 
This is fomewhat larger than the con: 
mon fparrow, and 15 an extremely bea: 
tiful bird: the head:is large, the eyes har 
a hazel coloured iris, the ears are patu: 
lous, the beak is robult and conic, and 
the fides of the under chap of jt ar 
con: 
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'compreffed, and of a fingular form; the 
throat and belly is yellow, the brealt has 
a redifh tinge mixed with that colour, the 


«hhoulders are of a mixed green and grey, 


sand the feathers which cover the body are 


black in- their middle, but their edges 


have a tinge of green. 


YEOMAN, the firlt or highef degree 


among the plebeians of England, next ín 
order to the gentry. See the articles 
GENTLEMAN and COMMONS, 

The yeomen are properly freeholders, 


who having land of their own, live on 


good hufbandry. 


Yeoman is alío a title of office in the kin es 


houíhold, of a middle place or rank be- 
tween an ufher and a groom. See the 
articles USHER and GROOM, 


VEOMAN 0f the guard were antiently two 


hundred and ffty men of the belt rank 
under gentry, and of larger ftature than 
ordinary, each being required to be fix 
feet high. : 

At prefent there are but one hundred 


- yeomen in conftant duty, and feventy 


more not in duty; and as any of the 
hundred dies, his place is fupplied out of 
the feventy. | 

They go drelled after the manner of king 
Henry VIID's time. They formerly had 


«diet as wellas wages, when in waiting, 


but this was taken off in:the reign of 
queen Anne. | 


YEOVIL, a market-town of Somerfetíhire, 


fituated elghteen miles fouth of Wells, 


'YERKING, in the manege, is when a 


horfe ftrikes with his hind-legs, or flings 
and kicks back with his whole hind quar- 
ters, ftretching out the two legs nearly 
together, and even to their full extent. 
See the article AIR and LEAP. 


YEST, YrasT, or Barm, a head, or 


LE 


fcum rifing upon beer or ale, while 


working or fermenting In the vat, Sec. 


BREWING, MALT+-LIQUORs, Uco 

It is uled fora leven or ferment in the 
baking of bread, as ferving to fwell or 
puff it up very confiderably in a little 


* time, and to make it much lighter, fofter, ' 
and more delicate, 


When there is too 
much of it, it renders the bread bitter, 
See the articles BAxING and BREAD, 

The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a 
decree of March 24, 1688, folemnly 
maintained it noxious to the health of 


7 the people ; yet could not that preventits 
-progrelsi | 

NEW, taxus, in botany. See Taxus. 
Y zw, is alío:a term ufed by the falt- workers 


: Of Limington, and fome other parts of 
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England, to exprels the firfbrifing of a 
fcum upon the brine in boiling. | 
'In the places where they ule this term, 
they add no clarifying mixtures to the 
brine, forit ferments in the cilterns, and 
all its foulneís finks to the bottom, in 
form ofa thin mud 3 they admit only the 
clear liquor into the pan, and boil this 


brifkly till it yews, that 1s, tll a thin 


Ikin of faltappears upon its lurface; they 
then damp the fire, and carefully (kim off 
this film, and clear only the [eratch, or 
calcareous earth, which feparates to the 
bottom, 


They do not collest this into feratcha. 


pans, as at many of the other works, but 
they rake itup to one fide of the pan, and 
take it out; they then add a pieee of but. 


ter, and continue the fire moderately 


ftrong till the (alt is granulated. They 
keep a briíker fire on this occafion at Li- 
mington than in molt of the other works, 


lo thatthey will work three pans Intwenty= 


four hours, See the article SaLT. 


VIELD, or SLack the hand, in the mas 


nege, ls to lack the bridle, and give the 
horle head. Seethe article SLACK. 


YLA, one of the weltern iflands of Scotland 


fituated in the Irih-lea, welt of Cantire. 


YNCA, or Inca, an appellation antiently 


“given to the kings of Peru, and the princes 
of their blood; the word literally fignify- 
ing lord, king, emperor, and royal blood. 


YOAK, or YOkE, in agriculture, a frame 
of wood, fitted over the necks of oxens 


whereby they are coupled together, and 
harneífed to the plough, See PLOUGH.. 
It conhilts of feveral parts, as the yokey 
properly fo called, which is a thick. piece 
of wood, lying over the neck 35 the bow, 
which compaíles the neck about; the 
ftitchings and wreathings, which hold 
the bow falt in the yoke 5 and the yoke- 
ring and ox-chain, IEA 

The Romans made the: enemies they 
fubdued, país under the yoke, which they 
called /ub jue mmittere, that 15, they 
made them país under a fort of furce 


' patibulares, or gallows, confilting of a 


pike, or other weapon, laid acroís two 
others, planted upright, in the ground. 
See the article FURCA. 


“Yoax of Land, jugata terre, in our antient 


cultoms, was the [pace which a yoke of 


_oxen, that is, two oxen, may plow ia 


one day. See HYDE and Y ARD-LAND 


Sea-Y OAK. When the lea is lo rough, tha 


«thehelm cannotbe governed by the hands 
the leamen make a yoak to (teer by, that 


15, they fix two blocks'to the end of tha 
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helm, and reeving two Ímall ropes thro” 
them, which they call falls, by having 
fome men at each tackle, they govern 
the helm by direétion. They have another 
way of making a fea-yoak, by taking a 
double turn about the end of the helm 

with a ingle rope, the ends being laid to 
the fhip's fides, by means whereof they 
guide the helm, See the article HELM. 


¿ YOANGFU, a city of China, in the pro- 


vince of Huguam, -fituated on the river 
Kiam, ealtlong. 1149, north lat. 30%40”. 

VOLE, or YELK, vitelles, tbe yellow part 
in the middle ofan egg. See EGG. 

YVONNE, a river in France, which rifing 
in Burgundy, andrunning north through 
Nivernois and Champain, falls into the 
Seyne at Monterau (ur Vonne, 

YORK, the capital city of Yorkíhire, fitu- 
ated on the river Oulfe, 180 miles north of 
London; welftlong. 50”, north lat. 54?. 
lt is a large city, and has fome good 

buildings init, particularly the cathedral, 
which is a gothic pile, equal to any thing 
of the kind in England. It is the fee of 

“an archbifhop, and fends two members 
to parliament. : 

Nerw-York, one of the britifh colonies in 

—Horth America, which comprehending the 
Jerfeys, that frequently have the fame 

governor, ls fituated between 72% and 74? 
of welt lone. and between 41% and ¿42 
ob north lar, bounded by Canada on tha 
nomwbh; New-England on the eaft; the 
american Sea on the fouth; and Peníl- 
vania, and the country of the Iroquois 
on the weft. : 

Newwv- York, the capital city of this pro- 
vince, Js fituated on an lflaid 10 the 
south of Hudíon's river, in welt long. 
722 301, north lar. 41%, 

YOUTH. See the article AÁDOLESCENCE, 

—Tlie renovation of youth has been much 


fcught after by chemical adeptsz and 


“many of them pretended to various fe- 
creta, for this purpole; but unluckily, 


F 0 or z, the twenty-fourth and lat 
78 letter, and the niveteenth confo- 
nant of our alphabet; the found 


| of which is formed by a motion 
of the tongue from the palate downwards 
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" the death of the pretenders proved q 


E ls 


fufficient refutation of their doétrine, 
Paracellus talks of. the mighty things he 
could do with-his ems prints 5 and even 
Mr. Boyle tells us fome frange things | 
about the ens prizmuiz ob balm. See the 
article Ens. 


YOUTH, juventus, in the Pagan theology, 


a goddels worfhipped among the Komans, 
who, together with the gods Mars and 
Terminus, kept her place in: the capitol 
along with Jupiter, when the.other deitjes 
were turned out. Whence the Roman 
drew a lucky omen for the durablenel 
of their empire. 


YPRES, a ftrong city of tbe Aultrian Ne, 


therlands, fituated ealt long. 2% 46, | 
north lat. 50% 54% 


YPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the third ge. | 


nuine future of the craniom, thus called 
from its refembling a greek vor ypílon. 
See SUTURE and SKULL, 


YUCCA, the Indian bread: plant, im botany, 


a genus of the hexandria-monogynia claíi 


of plants, the corolla whereofis ofa cam- 


panulated fhape, and formed of (ix large 
oval petals, cobering at the bale; orofa. 
fingle-petal, divided almoft to the bale 
into fo many fegments; the froitis ón. 
oblong; obtulely triangular caplule, with 
three furrows, formed of three valyes, and 
containing three cells; the feed*are nu. 
merobus, and incumbentin a double order, 
The yucca approaches very near to the 
aloe, butis a diftinét genus. A kindof 
bread is made from the dried root. of this 
plant by the Indians, which much re. 
fermbles that made from the root of the 
caffida or fcutellaria of Linneus, See the 
article SCUTELLARTIA. 


YVICA, a fpaniíh 1ifland, fituated in the 


«Mediterranean Sea, between the province 
of Valencia, in Spain, and the ¡fland of 
Majorca : in 19 eaft long. north lat. 39% 
beingabout thirty miles long, and twenty» 
four broad. 


BN lic tacita 


Zo. 


and upwards tojt again, with a fhutting 
and opening of the teeth at the fame 
time. “This Jetter has been reputed a. 
double confonant, havine the found ds; 
but lome think with very ino Eelon 

: and, 
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and, asif we thought otherwife, we of- 
ten double it, as In puzzle, muzzle, 
g:c. Among the antients, Z was a nu- 
meral letter, fignifying two thoufand, 
and with a dafh added a-top, Z fignified 
two thouland timés two thoufand, or 
four millions. A 
In abbreviations this letter formerly ftobd 
as a mark for feveral lorts of weights; 
fometimes it fgnified. an ounce and a 
half, and very frequently it (tood for half 
an ounce; fometimes for the ejghih part 
of an ounce, ora dram troy weight; and 
it has in earlier times been uled to ex- 
preís the third partof one ounce, oreight 
fcruples, ZZ were uled by fome of the 
antient phyficians to exprels myrrh, and 
at prefent they are often ufed to fignify 
zinziber or ginger. LE 
ZAARA, orSaARRa, one of the divilions 
of Africa, fituated under the tropic of 
cancer, is bounded by Bildulgerid, on 
the north; by the unknown parts of 
Africa on the ealt; by Nigritia, or Ne- 
egroland, on the fouth; and by the At- 
lantic ocean, on the welt. This is a 
barren defart, and fo deftitute of water, 
that the camels which país over it from 
Morocco to traffic with Negroland, are 
half loaded with water and provilions. 
ZABAC sEa, or PaLUs MEOTIS. See 
the article MEOTIS. 
ZACINTHA,STELLATEDHAWK-WE£EED, 
in botany, the lapfona of Linnxus, a 
plant of the (yngeneha-polygamia equalis 
clafs, the compound flower of which is 


' imbricated with about fixteen equal and 


uniform hermaphrodite corollulz ;- the 
partial corolla is monopetalous, ligulat- 
ed, truncated, and quinquedentated ; 
there 1s no pericarpium 3 the feed 1s 
Ingle, oblong, and cylindrically trigo- 
nal; the receptacle is naked and plain, 
This genus comprehends the lamplana, 
hedypnois, zacintha, and rhagadiolus, or 
rhagadioloides ofauthors. Inthelamp- 
fana the feeds are all naked, not fur- 
rounded by the fquamee of the cup, In 
the rhagadiolus, every Íquama of the cup 
inclofes a fingle feed. In the zacintha, 
the marginal feeds are each furrounded 
by a fquama of the cup, and the central 
ones are coronated with a fort fimple 
down. In the hedypnois the marginal 
feeds are each lurrounded in a fquama of 


ihe cup, and the central ones are coro-. 


¿nated with a cup divided into five den- 
ticles. ; 

Z¿AFFER, or 'ZAFFRE, In chemiltry, the 
name of a blue fubítance, ofthe hardneís 
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and form of a ftonez and generally fup- 
poled to be a native follil, | 
Itisin reality, however, a preparation 
of cobalt ; the calx of that mineral being 
mixed wilh powdered flints and wetted 
with water to bring it into this forma, 
See the article COBALT. 

To prepare this for ule in the gla(s-trade, 
putit in groís pieces into earthen pansa 


- and letit itand half a day in the furnace 5 


then put itinto an iron-Jadle to be heated 
red hotin the furnace 5 take it out while 
thus hot, and (prinkleit with Ítrong vine- 
gar; and when cold, grind 1t on a por- 
phyry to an impalpable powder ; then 
throw this into water in glazed earthen 
pans; and when it has been well ftirred 
about, letit fettle, and pour off the water : 
repeat this waíhing often, and the foul= 
neís of the zaffce will be thus wholly fe- 
parateds dry the powder, and keep it 
for ufe. di | 


ZAIM, a portion of land allotted for the 


fubiltance of a horfeman in the turkifh 
militia, called alío timar. See the aro 


uy ticle TIMAR, 
ZAIRAGIA, a kind of divination in ule 


among the Arabs, performed by means 
of divers wheels or circles placed concen= 
tric to one another, and noted with leves 
ral letters which are brought to aníwer 
to each other by moving the circles ac= 
cording to certain rules. See the article 
DIVINATION, 

AMORA, a city of Spain, inthe pro= 
vince of Leon, lituated on the river Douro, 
thirty-two miles north of Salamanca: 


o weltlong, 6?, north lat. 419% 30”. 
ZAMOSKElI, a town of Poland, in the pro= 


vince of Red Rufía, and palatinate of 


Beltz, fituated an hundred and ten miles 
north=ea(t of Cracow. E | 
ZANGUEBAR, a country on the ealtcoalt 


of Africa, fituated in foutbern latitude 
between the equator and the tropic of 


capricorn, being bounded by the country 


ot Anian, on the north; by the Indian 
ocean, on the eaft; by Cafíraria, on the, 
fouth, and by the unknown parts of 
Africa, on the welt, ; 


ZANNICHELLIA, im botany, a genus of 


the monoecia-monandria claís of plants, 
the male-flower of which confiíts only 
of a fingle ftamen 3 1t has neither calyx 
nor corolla. lo the female-flower the 
calyx is compoled of a lingle leaf; there 
is no corolla; the germina are about 
Jour; the feeds, which are oblong and 
acuminated on both fides, are as many. 


ZANONIA, in botany, a genus of. the 


dioecia- 
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dioecia: «pentandría clafs of plants;3 the 


calyx of the male-flower is formed of 


three leaves; the corolla is formed of a 


finglepetal, divided into five parts. The 
calyx of the female-flower 1s allo com- 


pofed of three leaves, and the corolla 
formed ofa fingle petal, divided into five 
fegments; the fruit is a long, very large, 
truncated berry, attenuated at the bale; 
st contains three cells, placed under the 
receptacle: there are two plane-oblongo- 
roundih feeds in each cell, 


'ZANONIA, ln botany, 15 alío Plumiers 


name for the commelina of Linnzeus. 
See the article CommeLIiNa. 


ZANTE, an iíland in the Mediterrancan- 


fea, fituated eat long. 211%. 30”, north lat. 
37% 50%, being about twenty-four miles 
long, and twelve broad. The chieftown 
is 'Zant, and is lituated on the ealt fide 
of the ¡fland, being well fortified and de- 
tended by a calle. 


ZAPATA, or SAPATA, a kind of feaft or 


ceremony held in Italy, in the courts of 
certain princes, on St. Nicholas's day; 


wherein people hide prelents in the fhoes 


or flippers of thoíe they would' do ho- 
nour to, in fuch a manner as may (ur- 
prize them on the morrow, when. they 
come to drefs 5 being done in imitation 
of the praélice of St. Nicholas, who uf- 
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common in the mines of Germany, but fe 
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of little value. See ORPIMENT. 


ZARNAW, a city of Poland, in the pro- 


vince of little Poland and palatinate of 
Sandomir, fituated ealt long. zo0?, north 
lat. 519 30/: 


ZATMAR, a town of Hungary, fituated 


forty-five miles eaft of Tockay. 


ZATOR, a town of Poland, fituated on 


the river Viltula, fourteen miles welt of 
Cracow. 


¿ZEA, INDIAN CORN, in botany, a genus 


of the monoecia triandria claís of plants. 


In the male flower the calyx is a biflo- 
Tous glume, and has no ariltee, or awns ; 


the corolla is alfo a glume without awns. 
In the female flower the calyx is a glume 


formed of two valves; the corolla is alfo 


a glumeformed of two valves; the ftyle 
is fimple, filiform, and pendulous3 the 
feeds are fingle, and are immerfed in. a 
long receptacle, : 


ZEAL, ¿110-, the exercife of a warm ani- 


mated affeétion, or paffion, for any thing. 
See the article PAss10N., 

“Fhe greek philofophers make three fpe= 
cies of zeal, The frit of envy, the le- 
cond of emulation orimitation, the third 
of piety or devotion, which laft makes 
what the divinés call a religious zeal. 
See Envy :and EMULATION. 


ed, in the-pight-time, to throw purles of. ZEALAND, the chief of the danifhiflands, 


- honey in at the windows, to marry poor 


maids withal. 


ZARA, a city of Dalmatia, fituated on the 


gulph of Venice: ealt longitude 7 , 
north latitude 449, 


ZARNICH, in natural hiltory, the name 


of a genus of follils; the, charaéters of 
which are. thefe : they are Inflammable 


fubltances, not compoled of plates or - 
«flakes, but'of a plain, fimple, and uni- 


form ftruéture, notexile nor elaftic, fo- 
luble in ore, and burning with a whitifh 
flame, and noxious fmell like garlic. 
Of this genus there are four known fpe- 
cles: 1. A red óne, which 15 the true 
fandarach, See the article SANDARACH, 


2. A yellow one found in great abun- 


dance in the mines of Germany, and fre- 
quently brought oyer to us among, and 
under the name of, orpiment. 3. A 
greenifh one, very common in the mines , 


of Germany, and fold in our colour-fhops 


under the name of a coarle orpiment, 
This 1s alío found in our own country 
among the tin mines of Cornwall. And, 
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4. Awbitiíh one, a very remarkable fub- 
ftance, which has the property of turning: 
black “ink into a fine Borid red, This is 


s fituated at the entrance of the Baltic- 
fea, bounded by the Schaggerrac-fea, on 
the north; by the Sound, which fepa- 
rates it from Schonen, on the ealt; by 
the, Baltic-fea, on the fouth; and by the 
ftrait called the Great Belt, which fepa- 
rates it from the ifland of Funen, on the 
welt; being of a round figure, near two 
iaa miles in circumference:; the 
chief town is Copenbagen. 


ZEALAND, is alío a province of the United 


Netherlands, conhifting of eight iflands, 
which lie in the mouth of the river 
Scheld, bounded by the province of Hol- 
land, from which they are feparated by 


a Darrow channel, on “the north ; 3 by 
-Brabánt, on the eat; by Flanders, from 


which they are feparated by one of the 
branckes of the Scheld, on the fouth 3 
and by the Cemantocean! on OE 


ZEALOTS, an antient feét of the Jews, 


lo called from their pretended zeal for 
God's laws, and the honour of religion. 


“The zealots were a. molt outrageous and 


ungovernable people; and on pretence 
of afferting God's laws, and the (triót- 
nefs and purity of religion, affumed a lie 


+ berty of dad Notorious offenders 


without 
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Jities of law, Nay, when they thought 
fit, they executed capital punifhments 
upon them with their own hands. They 
looked upon themíelves as the true fuc- 
cellors of Phineas, who out of a great 
zeal for the honour of God, did Iminedi- 
ate execution upon Zimri and Cozbi; 
'which.aétion was lo pleafing to God, that 
he made with him and his leed after him 
the covenant of an evenlalting prielthood. 
ZEBLICIUM garmor, 10 natural hiftory, 
a name given by feveral authors toa loft 
oreen marble variegated with black and 
white; and though the authors who have 
defcribed it have not oblerved it, yetit 
no way differs from the white ophites of 
the antients. 
and OPHITES, 
ZEBRA) the WILD Ass, In, zoology,. a 
Species of equus, tran[verlely (triated, See 
the articles Horse and Ass, 

This is an extremely beautiful animal, 
and though in colouring fo much differ- 
ent from all otber kinds and yarieties of 
equus, agrees with it in all other re- 
fpeéts : 14 1s about equal to the common 
als in fize, but of.a much more elegant 
figure; the head is fmall and fhort,. the 
ears are long, the eyes are large.and 
bright, and the mouth confiderably large ; 
the neck is long and flender, but elegant] y 
turned; the body 15 rounded, and fmall in 
comparifon of that of the common als; 
the. legs are long and flender, the tail 
long and beautiful, but hairy only at the 
end. See plate CCCII, fig. 1. 

The whole animal is party-coloured, or 
beautifully. (triped in a tranfverfe di- 
rection, with lone and broad ftreaks, 
alternately of a deep, glofly, and fhining 
brownifh and whitih, with fome ablo- 
lutely black. It is a native of many 
parts of the Eaít. ¡ 
ZECHARIAH, a canonical book of the 
Old Teltament, containing the predic- 
tions of Zechariah, the fon of Barachia, 
and grandíon of Iddo. He is the,eleventh 
of the twelve lefler prophets. Zechariah 
entered upon the prophetic office at the 
fame time with Haggai, and was fent to 


the Jews upon the lame meflage, to re-' 


prove them for their backwardneís in 


ereóting the temple, and reltoring divine — 


worfhip; but efpecially for the diforder 


of their lives and manners, which could. 


not but derive a curíe upon them. By 
feveral notable vifions and types, be en- 
deavours to confirm their faith, and elta- 
blifh their affurance concerning God's 
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| without faying for thé ordinary forma= 


See the articles MiArBLE 
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providence with them, and care over 


them; and as a proof and demonftration 
of this, he interfperles the molt comfort- 
able promiles of the coming of the king- 
dom, the temple, the priefthood, the vic- 
tory, the glory of Chrift the branch. Nor 
does he forget to afíure them of the 
ruin of Babylon, their molt implacable 
enemy. This prophet is the longelt and 
molt obíeure of all the leller prophets, 
his (tyle being interrupted and without 
conneétion, 


ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a 


root, the leveral pieces of which differ fo 


much from one another in fhape, that. 


they have been divided into two kinds, 
as Jf two different things, under the 


names of the long and round zedoarys * 


being only the feveral parts of the fame 
root, 

The long pieces of zedoary are of a 
very fingular figure ; they are not of 
the nature of thé common long roots of 
plants, but are, themfelves, properly tu= 
bera or glandules, as well as the round 
ones, differing from them in nothing but 
their oblong figure: they are tivo, threes 
or four inches in length, and of the thick- 
neís ofa man's finger; not large at one 
end and tapering away to the other, but 
thickelt in the middle, and growing gra- 
dually fmaller to each endy"where they 
terminate in an obtufe point each way 2 
they are of a tolerable fmooth furface, 
except that they have fome little protube- 
rances in feveral parts from which fibres 
have originally grown: they are of a 
very cloíe and compaét texture, confider- 
ably heavy, and. very hard;z they will 
not cut eafly witha knife; when cut, 
they Mew a f£ne, fmooth, and glofly fur= 
face; they are of a pale greyifh colour on 


the outíide, with a faint mixture of 
“brown in it, «and are of dead whitifh hue 


within: they are not eafily powdered in 
the mortar; their fmell, while bruifing, 
¡s very remarkable, and 15 highly aroma- 


tic, and of a bitterifh talte. The round . 


zedoary has all the fame charaéters with 
this, and differs only in figure, being 
fhort and roundifh, of the fize o£a fmaill 
walnut, fmooth on the Surface, except 
where the bundles of fibres have adhered, 
and generally running into. a fharp point 
at the end, | ¿ 

Zedoary is tobe cholen frefh, found, and 
hard, in large pieces; lt matters not as 
to lhape, whether long or round; of a 
Ímooih forface, and o! 'a fort of fatty ap- 


pearance within, too hard to be bitten, 


by 


* . 
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by the teeth, and of the brifke(t fmell 
that may be; fuch as is friable, dulty, 
and worm- eaten, 1s to be rejected, 

The antient Greeks were wholly unac- 
quainted with zedoary ; there is no men- 


tion of any fuch drug in the works of 


Diofcorides or Galen, The Arabians, 
however, were well acquainted- with it; 
they mention 1t fometimes under the 
name of zedoary, and fomeéetimes under 


that of zerumbeth, but are lo (hort in 


their defcriptions, and fo at variafice 
among one another, that 1t is not ealy to 
afcertain their meaning, ás to the di- 
ftinction, if they originally meant any, 
between the fubílances exprefled by thele 
two names. ; 

Serapio and Rhazes ufe the words zedoa-. 
ria and zerumbeth as [ynonymous, and 
declare both to mean only the fame root. 
Avicenña, on the contrary, diltinguifhes 


the zedoary and zerumbeth, and even 


talks of two kinds of zedoary. Others 
of them make the zarnab they fpeak of 
different both fromethe zedoary and ze- 


—rumbeth ; but Serapio, an autlror ss much 


to be depended upon for his accuracy as 
any of them, declares zedoary, zerum- 
beth, and zarnab, all to be io fame 
thing. * 


“Zedoary, both of the long and Fónad ; 


kind, is brought us fiom China4 and 
we find by the Arabians, that they alío 


had it fróm the fame place, The round. 


tubera are lefs fregment than the long, 


and fome ofithem have, therefore, fup- 


poled them the produce of a different 
and more rare plant; but this 15 not [o 


probable as that the general form of 


the root is long, and the round tubera 
are only lufus naturze, and lels frequent 
mit, : 

The plant which produces it, 1s.one of 
the clals of the herbe bulbobs ¿fines of 
Mr. Ray, It is deferibed, inthe Hortus 
Malabaricus, under the name of the ma- 
lan kua. Zedoary, diftilled with com- 
mon water, affords a thick and deníe 
'eflential ol, which foon-coneretes of it- 
felf into a kind of camphor, and on this 
oil its virtues principally depend, Tt is 
a fudorife, and is much recommended by 
fome in fevers, elpecially of the malig- 
nantkinds. Iris alío given with fue- 
ceís as an expectorant In all diforders of 
the brealt, arifing from a tough plilegm, 
which it powerfully incides and attenu- 
ates; lt is alío good againít flatulen- 
ces, and in the cholic; it (irengthens 
the lomaci, and aMls digeltion 3 and, 


finally, is given with (uccefs in nervotig 
cales of all kinds. It is not an ingre- 

-—dientin any of our fhop-compofitions, 
Tt was in the Philonium Romanum of 
the late London Difpenfatory, but 1t 13 
now omitted in the Philonium Londi- 
nenfe of this: in extemporaneous pre- 
fcriptions it is feldom given fingly, but 
is 4 common ingredient in reltorative 
powders and infulions. Its dofe is from 
five to ten gralns in powder, and from a 
drachni to two drachms to the point in 
infufion. 

ZEIGINHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the landgraviate of Hefle- Caílel, fituated 
thirty miles fouth of Hefle-Caflel city. 

ZEITS, a town of Germany, in the circle. 
of Upper Saxony, fituated twenty-four 
miles fouth-welft of Leipíic. 

ZELL, a city of Germany; in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, capital of the dutchies of 
Zell and Lunenburg, fituated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Aller and Fuhfe, 
thirty miles north of Hanover, and forty 
fouth of Lunenburg: ¿caft longitude 10%, 
north latitude $22 52, 

ZEMBLA NOVA, See NOVA-ZEMBLA, 

ZEND, or ZENDAVESTA, a book cona 
taining the religion of the magians, or 
worfbippers of.fire, who were difciples of 
the famous Zoroalter. See Macri. 
This book was compoled by Zoroaller 
during his retirementin a cave, and con- 
tained all the pretended revelations of 
that impoftor, The firlt part contains 
the liturgy of the magi, which is ufed 
amóng them in all their oratories and 

«fire-temples to this day ; they reverence 
¡tas the chriftians do the Bible, and the 
mahometansthe Koran. There are found 
many things in the zend taken out of 
the feriptures: of the Old Teltament, 
which Dr. Prideavx thinks is an argu- 
ment that Zoroalter was originally a 
Jew. Great part of the Plalms of David 
are inferted: he makes Adam and Eve 
to have been the firlt parents of man- 
kind, and gives the fame hiftory of the 
creation and delugeas IMoles does, and 
commands the fame oblervances about 
clean and unclean beafts, the fame law 
of paying tythes to the facerdotal order, 
with many other inítitutions of jewifh 
extraction, The reft of its contents are 
an hiftorical account of the life, aétions, 
and prophecies of its author, with' rules 
and exhortations to moral living. The 
mahometans have a fect which they call 
zendikites, who are faid to be the faddu- 
cers cf queno MITA pio) denying provi- 
dence 
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“ dence and the refurrection, believing the 
tranímigration of fouls, and following 
the zend of the magi. 

'ZENITH, in altronomy, the vertical point; 
or a point in the heavens direétly over 
our heads. See the articles NADIR, 
VERTEX, and VERTICAL. : 

"The zenith is called the pole of the hori- 
zon, becaule it is ninety degrees diltant 


from every point of that circle. See the 


articles POLE and HORIZON. 

'ZENITH-DISTANCE, is the complement of 
the meridían altitude of any heavenly ob- 
jeét; or it is the remainder, when the 
meridian altitude is fubtraéted from nine- 
ty degrees. See the articles COMPLE- 
MENT and ALTITUDE, 


ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name given to 


a [quare number, or the fecond power, 
by fome authors. Ste SQUARE and 
PowER. | 

ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the 
Old '"Teltament, containing the predic- 
tions of Zephaniah the fon of Cufht, and 

. grandíon of Gedaliah; being the ninth 
of the twelve leffler prophets. He pro- 
phefied in the time ofking Jofiah, a little 
after the captivity of the ten tribes, and 
before that of Judah; fothat he: was co- 
temporary with Jeremiah. He freely pub- 
lifhes to the Jews, that what increaled 
the divine wrath againit them, was their 
contempt of God's lervice, their apolta- 
cy, their treachery, their idolatry, their 
violence and rapine, and other enormi- 
ties: fuch high provocations as thele, 
rendered theic deltruétion terrible, uni- 
veríal, and unavoidable: and then, as 
molt of the prophets do, he mingles ex- 
hortations with repentance, as the only 
expedient-in thele circumítances, 

ZEPHYR, zepbyrus, the well wind3 or 
that which +lows from. the cardinal point 
of the horizon oppofite to the eaíft, — See 
Winb, West, and COMPASS. 


ZEST, the woody thick (kin, quartering 


the kernel of a walnut; prefcribed by 
fome phyficians, when dried and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy againít the 
gravel, | : 
Zeltis allo ufed fora chip of orange or 
lemon-peel; fuch as is ufually fqueezed 
into ale, wine, Ec, to giveit a Havour 5 
or the fine ethereal oil which fpurts out 
of that peel on fqueezing it, 

ZETETIC METHOD, in mathematics, the 
method made ule of to inveftigate or 
folve a problem. 

ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, whereby 
an adjective or verb which agrees with a 
 VoL, IV, 
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nearer word, is alío, by way of fupples 
ment, referred to añother more remote. 
ZEUS, in ichthyológy, a genus of the acan= 
thopterygious órder of fifhes, the charac= 
ters of which are as follow: the body is 
is very broad, thin, and comprefled; the 
fcales are rough; there is only one 
fin on the back, butit is very long, and 
cut in lo deeply near the anterior part, 
that it appears to be two fins; the bran- 


. chiollege membranes do not confilt of pa= 


rallel bones, as in other filh, but have a 
number of officles of various figures, 
fome of them placed longitudinally, [ome 
tranfverfely, and fome obliquely, 
To this genus belong the doree, the ina 
dian doree, and the aperorrióndo, See 
the articles DOREE and Ri0NDO, 


ZIBETHICUS, ZIBETHICUM ANIMAL, 


the CIVET CAT, in zoology, the grey 
meles, with uniform .claws. See the ar 
ticle MELES. 
Tt was long before the form Of this creas 
ture, to whom we owe the civet, was 
known, and long after this before itcould 
be determined to what genus of qua-= 
drupeds it belonged: it was Arlt fuppol= 
- ed of the cat, and afterwards of the dog- 
* Kkindz but -itis truly one of the badger 
fpecies. Itisa large and fierce animal ¿ 
(See plate CCCIT. fig. 2.) its fize is that 
of the common badger; but its body - is 
not fo bulky3 the head is large, oblong, 
and confiderably thick ; the fore-head +18 
deprefled; the fnout is rounded and 
thick; the nofe turns up a little; the 
mouth is wide, añid is furnifhed in a very 
formidable manner, with teeth; and 
there are a few rigid but very long whi(- 
kers placed aboutit; the eyes are (mall, 
the cars large, obtule, and patulous; 
the neck 15 long, rigid, and thick; the 
tail long, and refembling that of the 
common catz itis covered with hair, and 
there runs a ridge of the fame hair+all 
along the top of the back. “The whole ani- 
mal is ofa light filvery colour, variegated 
in a beautifal manner, with large fpots 
of black 3 the legs are very robuft, almoft 
intirely black, the feet are armed with 
very long and fharp claws; under the 
tail is fituated the bag, in which is con= 
- tained the perfume wecall civet; and ¡tg 
fituation 1s the fame with that which con- 
tains the white febaceous matter in the 
badger, See BADGER and CIVET, 
ZIBETHUM, civet, See CIVET. 
ZIMENT-WATER, or COPPER-WATERy . 
An natural hiltory, the name by wbich 
fome have called water found in places 
20 G where 
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where there are copper-mines, and light. ZINK, or ZINC, or ZINCK, in natural 


ly impregnated with particles of that 
metal, See COPPER and VITRIOL. 

The molt famous fpring of this kind is 
about a. mile diítant from Newfol, in 
Hungary, in a great copper-mine, where 
the water is found at different depths, 
and is received into different bafons, for 
the purpofe of feparating the copper from 
3t. In fome of thele it is much more 
highly fated with this metal than in 
others, .and will make the  fuppofed 
change of iron into that metal much 
fooner. The molt common pieces of 
iron ufed in the experiments, are horíe- 
fhoes, nails, and the like; they are found 


very little altered in fhape after the ope- ; 


ration, except that their furfaces are 
more railfed. The water which performs 
this wonderful operation appears egreeni(h 
in the-balons where it flands; butif a 


glafs of it be taken up, it looks clear as . 


cryftal; it has no fmell, but has a very 
ftrong vitriolic and altringent: tafte, in- 
fomuch, that the lips and tongue are 
bliftered and fcorched on taltingit. The 
miners ufe this water as a medicine; and 
whatever fickneís they are feized witb, 
they firlt attempt its cure by large doles 
of the water, which ufually both vomits 
and purges them bri/kly ; they alío ufe 
¡tin diforders of the eyes. “The copper 
produced from thele waters 15 valued by 
the people much beyond any other cop- 
per, as being more duétile, and run- 
ning eafier in the fire. ¿And from the 
feveral experiments made upon the wa- 
ter, the true nature of it may be eafily 
-underltood. It contains a large quantity 
of the vitriol of copper, which 1t proba- 
bly owes to a folution of that metal, by 
means of the acid of the common py- 
rites and water. When this is known 
the effeóts are not difícult to be ac- 
counted for 3 there being no real change 
of one metal into another, but the true 
ftate of the cale being that the particles 
of one metal are diffolved and carried 
away, and thofe of another metal de- 
poñited in their place; a water thus im- 
pregnated 1s a menftruum capable of 
diflolving iron, and in the folution of 
that metal becomes lo weakened as to 
let go the copper 1t before contained in 
fmall parcels, 

ZINC, or ZINK, See the article ZINK, 
ZINGIBER, or ZINZIBER, gínger, in 
botany and pharmacy, Ec, See the ar- 
ticle ZINZIBER and GINGER, 
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hiftory, the name of a very remarkable 


- foffil fubítance, refembling bifmuth in 


appearance, but of a bluer colour. See 
the article BIsmuTH. 
Itisa very remarkable mineral, and one 
that has never been well underítood as 
to its origin, tillof late; for though the 
world well knew of a long time both 
zink and lapis calaminaris, and knew 
that both of them had the remarkable 
property of turning copper into bras, 
which one would think might have given 
a hintto the difcovery of a. natural al- 
liance between them; yet have they been 
ever treated of as two different fubltances, 
by the writers on thele fubjecis; and Dr. 
Lawfon was the firft who ever publicly 
declared, and proved, lapis calaminaris 
to be the ore of zink, See the article 
CALAMINARIS Lapis. | 
Zink is generally confounded with bif- 
muth, though in reality a very different 
body ; but the regulus of thefe two mine- 
rals having a very great external relem- 
blance, the vulgar have not diftinguifhed 
them; and hence we hear of many ores 
of zink in the lefs accurate writers, all 
which are truly the ores of biímuth. 
The lapis calaminaris is the true and 
general ore of zink, yet that mineral is 
not confined to this ore alone, but is 
mixed in great abundance in its dife. 
minated particles among the matter of 
od of other metals, particularly of 
ead. : 
Our artificers have long been acquainted 
with zink, under the name of- fpelter; 
but none of them till of late have eyer 
been able to make any guels as to its 
origin. Wehave much zink brought to 
us from the Ealt-Indies, under the name 
of tutenag; yetno body ever knew from 
what, or: how it was produced theres 
and all that was heretofore known of it 
was, that among that flrange mixture 
of ores which the great mines yields at 
Gollelaer in Saxony, when they were 
fuled for other metals, a large quantity 
of zink was produced; but Dr. Law. 
lon oblerving, that the flowers of zink 
and of lapis calaminaris were the fame, 
and that their effeéts on copper were the 
fame, never cealed his inquiries till he 
found the method of feparating zink 
from 1t. E 
The pure zink is a folid metal-like body, 
of a bluiíh white, and fomewhat lels 
brittle than biímuth, efpecially when. 
sently 
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sently heated, and moft, of all the me- 
tallic minerals, approaches to malleabilí- 
ty: itmeltsina very Ímall fire, and in 
a ltrong one takes fire, burning with a 
bluifh-green flame, and fubliming into 
white flowers, which are with dificulty 
reducible again into the form'of zink : 


in an open fierce fire, it wholly flies off ' 


in vapour, 
There is great realon to believe, that all 


the zink or tutemag brought from the . 


Ealt-Indies, is procured from calamine ; 
and we have now on foot at home, a 
work eftablifhied by the difcoverer of this 
ore, which will probably make it very 
foon unnecelíary to bring any zink into 
England, as we haye great plenty of the 
calamine. 

The manner of extraóting zink from the 
lapis calaminaris, 15 this: the lapis cala- 
minaris muít be finely pulverized, and 


well mixed with an eighth part of char=* 


coal-duft, and put into a clole retort to 
prevent the acceís of the air, which 
would inflame the zink as it rifes. The 
retort is to be placed on a violent fire, 
fufficient to melt copper. After fome 
time the zink rifes, and appears in the 
form of metallic drops within the neck 
of the retort. When the vellel is cool, 
it mult be taken out, by breaking off the 
neck of the retort. 

Flowers of Z1INKE. Theflowers of zink are 
a lubltance famous in the writings of the 
chemifts, who have led their followers 
into a thoufand errors by the, names by 
which they have called them. 

Some have called them talc, and a fo- 
lution of them in vinegar, oil of talc; 
to which they have attributed very ex- 
traordinary qualities, Some have fet the 
¡ehorant upon a fruitlefs attempt of ex- 
traóling an oil from venetian talc, to do 
all the things they have commemorated 
of this oil, Others have called thele 
flowers the fericums others the aqua 
ficca philolophorumj and others the phi- 
lofophic cotton. 

The moft imple and ealy way of obtain- 
ing the flowers of zink pure and white, 
ds this: melt the zink in a tall crucible 
inclined in the furnace in an angle of 
as degrees, or thereabouts 3 let the fire 
be moderate, little tronger than would 
be necellary for the melting of lead. 
1f the zink is leftin this ftate without 
being ftirred, 1t forms a grey cruít upon 


¡ts fúrface, and becomes calcined by de- ' 


grees under it into a granulole white 
iubltance; but to have the ftowers, the 
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matter mult be ftirred from time to time 
with an iron rod, and this crult broken 
as often as it arifes; there will then, after 
fome time, appear a bright white flame, 
and about two inches above it there will 
be found a very thick Ímoak, and with 
this there will arife a quantity of very 
white flowers, which will fix themfelves 
to the lides of the crucible in the form of 
fine cotton. 
Thele flowers are to be feparated at 
times, and by careful management there 
may be colleóted from the zink a greater 
weight of flowers than ¡ts own weight, 
when putinto the fire. In working four 
pounds of zink in this manner, there 
will be orily about an ounce of a cal= 
cined earthy matter left at the bottom 
of the crucible, and the. quantity of 
flowers will be about two. drams and a 
half in each pound, more than the 
quantity of zink 3 befide that, it is ealy 
to conceive from the manner of making 
them, that a great quantity muít have 
been carried away with the Ímoak. And 
this is not to be prevented, fince, if the 
vellel be clofed to keep in the fumes, the 
external air being denied free accels, the 
fublimation immediately ceafes, and no 
more flowers can be obtained, till the 
veflel is again opened, and tbe air ad- 
mitted, 

The fumes of zink have a ftrong fmell of 
garlic, and are very noxious to the lungs. 
The reducing zink into the/e flowers, 15 
the deltroying it abfolutely as to its me= 
tallic form3 for none of the methods 
ufed by chemilts to bring back metals to 
their original ftate, are able to bring thele 
flowers to zink again. | 


ZINZIBER, or ZINGIBER, GINGER, In 


botany, the naked ftalked oval fpiked 
amomum, See the articles Amomum 
and GINGER, 


ZIRICKSEE, a port-town of the United 


Netherlands, in the province of Zealand, 
ituated on the fouth fide of the ¡land 
of Schowen, fifteen miles north-ealt of 
Middleburg. 


ZITTAU, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of Upper Saxony, and marquifate 
of Lulatia, fituated on the river Niels, 
fifty-five miles eaft of Dreíden. 


ZIZANIA, in botany, a genus of the 


monoecia-hexandria clafs of plants3 the 
male corolla wbereofis a glume formed 
Of two valves; the female corolla is a . 
glume formed of a fingle valve, of a 
cuculated form, and terminated by an 
arifta orawn; there is no calyx in either 
- 20 La 1h 
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the male or female flowers ; the feed 1s 
fingle, and placed in the bottom of the 
corolla, which opens horizontally to let 
1t out, 


ZIZÍPHORA, the AMETHYSTEA, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the diandria-monogy- 
nia clals of plants, the corolla whereof 
is formed of a fingle ringent petal; the 


tube is cylindric, and of the length of - 


the cup3 the limb is very Ímooth, the 
upper lip is ovated, erect, emarginated, 
and obtuíe, the lower lip 15 broad and 
patent, and is divided into three equal 
rounded fegments; there Js no pericar- 
pium, but the cup contains four feeds 
which are oblong and obtufe, gibbous on 
one fide, and angular on the other. - 


, ZIUZIPHUS, in botany, a name whereby 


fome authors call the rhamnus. See the 
article RHAMNUS. 
ZOCCO, ZOCCOLO, ZOCLE, or SOCLE, 
jn architeéture, a kind of ftand or pe- 
deltal, being a low fquare piece, or mem- 
ber, ferving to fopport a bulto, ftatue, 
pedeltal, or the like thing that needs to 
be ralled. See the article SOCLE. 
ZODIAC, zodiacus, in altronomy, a falcia 
or broad circle, who/fe middle is the 
ecliptic, and its extremes two circles, 
parallel thereto, at fuch a diltance from 
1t, as to'bound or comprehbend the ex- 
curlions of the fun and planets. See 


the articles EcLiPric, EARTH, PLaA- 


NET and Sun. 

The fun never deviates from the middle 
of the zodiac, 2, e. from the ecliptic, 
but the planets all do more or lefs, Their 
preatelt deviations, called latitudes, are 
the mealure of the breadth of the zo- 
diac, which is broader or narrower, as 
the greatelt latitude of the planets is 
made more or leífs; accordingly fome 
make it fixteen, fome ejeghteen, and fome 
twenty degrees broad. See LATITUDE, 
- The zodiac, cutting the equator oblique- 
ly, makes an angle therewith, of 232 


and a half, or more precifely of 239 29, * 


which is what we call the obliquity of 
the zodiac, and is the fun's greatelt de- 
clination. — See the articles OBLIQUITY 
and DECLINATION. | 
The zodiac is divided into twelye por- 
tions, called figns, and thole divifñions 
or figns are denominated from the con- 
itellations which antiently polfeffed each 
partz but the zodiac being Immoveable, 
and the [tars having a motion from weft 
to eaft, thole conftellations no Jonger 
correfpond to their proper figns, whence 
sariíes what we call the preceffion of the 
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equinoxes. See the articles SIGN, Cow. 
'  'STELLATION, and PRECESSION, 
When a ftar therefore is faid to be in 
fuch a fign of the zodiac, it is not to 
be underltood of that fign or conítella. 
tion of the firmament, but only of 
that twelfth part of the zodiac, or dode. 
catemory thereof, See the articles STAR 
and DODECATEMORY. 
Caffini has alío obferved a track in the 
heavens, within whofe bounds moft of 
the comets, though not all of them, are 
oblerved to keep, which for this reafon - 
he calls the zodiac of the comets. See 
the article ComET. 
This he makes as broad as the other 
zodiac, and marks it with figns and 
conftellations like that, as Antinous, 
Pegalus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, 
the lefler Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, 
Scorpion, and Sagittary. 


ZOLLERN, or HOENZOLLERN, a city 


of Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 
capital of the county of Zollern, and 
fubjeét to' its count, fituated ealt long, 
89 55, north lat, 48% 18", 
'ZOLNOCK, a town of Upper Hungary, 
fituated on the river “Teyelle, ffty-five 
miles ealft of Buda, 
ZONA, or ZONA IGNEA, the /hineles, in 
medicine, a fpecies of herpes. See the 
article HERPES. | 
ZONE, Zovn, in geography and altronomy, 
a divifion of the terraqueous globe, with 
refpeót to the different degrees of heat 
found in the different parts thereof, See 
the articles EARTH and HEAT. | 
A zone is the fifth part of the furface of 
the earth, contained between two pa- 
—rallels, See the article PARALLEL. 
The zones are denominated torrid, frigid 
and temperate. 
The torrid zone is a falcia, or band fur= 
rounding the terraqueous globe, and ter- 
minated by the two tropics, lts breadth 
15 46% 58, The equator, running thro' 
the middle ofit, divides 1tinto two equal 
parts, each containing 23% 29. The 
antients imagined the torrid zone unin- 
habitable, See Troricand Torrib. 
The temperate zones are two falcia, or 
bands, environing the globe, and con- 
'tained between the tropics and the polar 
circles, the breadth of each is 439 2% 
See the article TEMPERATE. 
The frigid zones are lfegments of the 
furface of the earth, terminated, one by 
the antarétic, and the other by the arélic 
circle, The breadth of each is 46% 58”, 
See ÁRCTIC and ANTARCTIC» 
, ZON= 
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ZONNAR, a kind of belt, or girdle :of 
black leather, which the Chriftians and 
Jews of the Levant, particularly thole 
-3n Alfa, and the territories of the grand 
feignior, are obliged to wear to diftin- 
uifh them from the mahometans, 


ZOOLOGY, Zwohoyiz, the Ícience of ani- 


mals, Artedi obíerves, that this makes 
one of the three kingdoms, as they are 
called, of natural hiltory ; the vegetable 
and the mineral being the two others: 
in thefe, however, there is this difference 
made by writers, that while vegetables 
and minerals are treated of together, as 
“all of a piece in each, the fubjefts of 
- zoology are divided; and it is made to 
compole, asit were, feveral kingdoms. 
WHhoever is to write on plants and mi- 
nerals, calls his work a treatile of botany, 
or mineralogy; and we have no words 
to expreís any fubdivifion of them into 
kingdoms: but, in zoology, we treat 
as different fubjeéts, the different parts 
ofit; and the hiltory of birds 1s fepa- 
-—— yated by fome from the reft under the 
name of ornithology; that of quadru- 
peds under the name of tetrapodology ; 
and we have for the reft, the words 
entomology, amphibiology, and the like, 
exprelling thele things which are properly 
but the parts. of zoology, as lo many 
diftinét and feparate ftudies. See the ar- 
ticles BOTANY and MINERALOGY. 

The lame author oblerves, that this may 
ealily be amended, by our confidering 
the animal world as we do the vegetable 
and mineral, and dividing it, as we do 
the others, into 1ts proper families; it 


will then be found that thele are no. 


better diftinétions than thofe of the fa- 
milies of thele things, and that the au- 
thors may as well (et up feparate ftudies 
under the names of bulbology, umbelli- 
ferology, and the like, as thofe. 

A natural divilion of the fubjeéts of 
zoology, on this principle, will afford fix 
feveral families of ¡ts fubjeóls. 1. The 
hairy quadrupeds. 2. Thebirds, 3. The 
amphibious animals, fuch as ferpents, 
lizards, frogs, and tortoiles. 4. The 
fiíhes. 5. The infeéls. And fxthly, 
thole loweft order of animated beings 
the zoophytes, See the articles QuaA- 
DRUPED, BIRD, FISH, ORNITHOLO- 
GY; IcHTHYOLOGY, Te. 
ZOOPHORIC, or ZOOPHORIC COLUMN, 
isa llatuary column, ora column that 
bears and fupports the figure of an ani- 
mal. See the article COLUMN, 


'" ZOOPHORUS, or ZOPHORUS, In the : 
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ZOOPHY TON, or ZOOPHITE, 


ZUTPHEN, 


ZU T 


antient architeéture, the Carra, dub with 
frieze in the modern, See FRIEZE. 

In na- 
túral hiltory, a kind of intermediate 
body, partaking both of the nature of 
a fenfitive, and a vegetable, See the | 
article SENSITIVE Plant. | 


ZOOTOMY, theart of diffeéting ed 


or living creatures, being the fame with 
anatomy, or rather comparative ana- 
tomy. See the articles DISSECTION 
and ANATOMY. 


'ZOPISSA, naval pitch, a kind of mixture - 


of pitch. and tar, Acraped off Mips that 
have been a long time at fea, 
This matter by being gradually penetra= 

ted by the falt of the lea, becomes par= 
taker of its. qualities, and being applied 


to the body externally, is found to be 


relolutive and deliccative, 


ZUG, one of the cantons of Switzerland, 


is roaaded by the cantons of asecas 
Zurich and Switz, and is eighteen iS 
long, and feven broad. 


'ZUINGLIANS, a branch of the ntent 


chriítian E FONEtOl or proteltants, lo cal= 
led, from tbeir author Huldric Zuinglius, 
a divine of Switzerland, who foon after 
Luther had declared againít the church 
of Rome; and being then minifter of the 
church at 2 oeh: fell in with him, and 
preached openly againft indulgences, the 
maís, the celibacy of the clergy, Uco 
What he differed from Luther i in, con=. 
cerned the eucharilt : for interpreting boe 
efi corpus meum, by hoc figuificat corpus 


ameuna, he maintained, that the breadand 


wine were only fignifications of the body: 
and blood of Jelus Chrift; whereas Lu- 
ther held a confubitantiation, As to the 
matter of grace, Zuinglius feemed in- 


.clined to Pelagianiím, in which de dif-= 


fered from Calvin. 


) ZURICH, a canton of Switzerland, bonida 


ed by the canton of Schaffhaufen, on the 
north; by the canton of Appenzel on the 
ealt; by Zug and Switz on the fouth ; 
and by Bern and Lucern on the welt, 
being fifty miles long,' and forty broad. 
Zurich 1s alío the name of the capital 
city of this canton, fituated ealt long. 
82 30, and north lat. 47% 52%, It is 
likewife the name of a lake, twenty-four 
miles long, and three broad ; atthe fouth 
end of which the city of Zurich fands. 

a city of a county of the 
fame name, in Gelderland, btuated on 
the river Yífel, fixteen miles north-estt 
of Arnbeim ; caft long. 6”, north lat. 
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man Ocean, which lies in the middle of 
the United Provinces, having the ¡flands 
of Texel, Flie, and Schelling, at the 
entrance of it, on the north; the pro- 
vinces of Friefland, Overy(fel and Gel- 
derland on the ealt; Utrecht, and part 
of Holland on the fouth; and another 
part of Holland on the welt, The chief 
town 1s Amiterdam, 


-—¿ZWEIBRUGGEN, a county of the pa- 


Jatinate of the Rhine, in Germany, fub- 
jeÉt to the duke of Deuxponts, 
ZW1ICKOW, a town of the circle of Up- 
per Saxony, and territory of Voightland, 
fituated on the river Muldaw, Sii 
miles fouth-welt of Dreíden. 
ZWINGENBURG, or SwINGENBURG, 
a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and land of Helle Darm-* 
ftat, twelve miles north-eaft of Worms. 
ZYGENA, or BALLANCE-FISH, in ich- 
thyology, a fpecies of fqualus, with a 
very broad tran[veríe hammer-like head, 
See the article SQUALUS. 
This is one of the mo!ft extraordinary 
híh in the world; ¡initsform the general 
fize 1s five or fix feet, but it grows to be 


much larger; the head 1s the molt extra= 


ordinary figure of that of any fih. Itis 
not oblong, and running in a line with 
¡that of the body, butis placed tranfverfe- 
ly, and has the appearance of the head of 
a hammer faltened to 1ts handle; the 
eyes are large, and placed at the two ex- 
tremities; the mouth is tran[veríe cut on 
the lower part of the head, and fur- 
nifhed with three or four rows of fharp 


teeth; the noltrils are Ímall and not very 


- confpicuous, and the foramina at the eyes 


are oblong and large; the body is oblong - 


and moderately thick ; there are two back 
fins, and a pinna ani; the apertures of 
tbe gills are ten oblong Ílits, five on each 
fide, running from juít below the head 
towards the roots of the pectoral fins: the 
tail is divided into two parts, and the up- 
per of theíe is much longer than the un- 
der, See plate CCCII, fig. 5. 
'DYGOMIA, m anatomy, a bone of tle 
head, otherwife called os jugale, being no 
fingle bone, but an union or aflemblage 
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LE 
of two procefles, oreminences of bones; 
the one from the os temporis, the other 
from the os male; thele procelles are 
hence termed the zygomatic procelles, 
and the future that joins them together, - 
is denominated the zygomatic future, 
See PETROSA and SUTURE,” 

ZYGOMATICUS, in anatomy, a mulcle 

of the head, arifing from the os zygoma, 

whence its name, and terminating at the 
angle of the lips. This muícle, though 
ufually fingle, 1s fometimes double 

throughout; at other times it has a 

double head; foméétimes its tail only is. 

bifid, and 1t 15 varioully interwoven with 
the adjoining ones. See the preceding 
article, 

ZYGOPHYLLUM, bean-capers, in bos 
tany, a genus of the decandria-monogy- 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
is compoled of five petals broadelt at the 
top3 obtufe, emarginated and larger than 
the cupz the nectarium confilts of ten 
convergent leaves, and' includes the ger- 
menz the fruit is an oval pentagonal 
capíule, formed of five valves, contain- 
ing five cells, with fepta adhering to the 
valves; the leeds are numerous, roundith, 
and comprelled; the figure of the fruit 
is fubjeét to variation, and there 1s a 
fpecies in which the parts of fruétification 
area fifth lels. “This genus comprehends 
the fabago of Tournetort. 

ZYMOLOGY, in chemiltry, 15 a term 
uled by fome writers, to expre/s a treatile 
on fermentation, or the doétrine of fer. 
mentation in general, And, 

ZYMOSIMETER 1s an inftrument pro- 

-— pofed by Swammerdam, wherewith to 

-— meafure the degree of fermentation oc= 
cafioned by the mixture of different mat. 
ters, and the degree of heat which thofe 
matters acquire in fermenting; as alío 
the heat or temperament of the blood of 
animals. See the articles FERMENTA-= ' 
TION, HEAT, Uc. 

ZYTHOGALA, beer poffet, a drink re. 
commended by Sydenham, as good to 
be taken after a vomit, for allaying the 
acrimonious and difagreeable talle the 
vomit has occafioned, as well as to pre» 
vent gripes. 
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